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I JY  A VIRGINIAN. 

[jfrtot  $aptx.] 

IT  is  with  unfeigned  rdortnnro  dmt  Phare  A jncvc^sity,.  an  to  footed  tdw^ver  o'*  SMpy  oVtht< 
undertaken  to  yii\Us  upon  vv^ivli  1‘ 

have  been so  recently  .anil  exhait^fmdy  treated  lan  m.-mu  partmipiino  in  in  broim!  *dw:ior».: 

’>y  von tcnipora mums  pens  ami  pciu it>.  to  pass  j ftnnng  thivwtnre.r  of  tftOihott  \ wm*-  raiding 
•over  ground  which  fm*  been  dlmmmired  by  the  \wi  toy  hirherV  'jivusc  m MiUSit^hur^.  oehiyaed 
cn&iant  light  of  the  Ainef.iYr'oi  pros*  : or  to  J with  n>y  pm^atc  affair*  and  &muvgw>>/  phou  u»r 

• «-  ..  ..!<  i-vk,  * AtKIrtV.  .E*>-n  KrtA«  vitl’tVi  »%  a j U T>Vk  n f wrVff  A'»i;si>wnv- 


rouch  on  questions  which  ttftyr  Dctvn  sotqemwl  j ft  future  of  peace  'jplipj*? 

to  ihfi  intelligent  <emriny  of  Congressional  were  disturbed  from  time  to  f.u/vo  by  the  inch* 
Committed ; , vet.  X am  encouraged  by  11m  frrqup  Uutions  of  bur.  I resolute* 

that  yfow*  taken  front  an  original  and  *ome  w hoi  ly  closed  my  eyes  amt  r?tqfqiod  toy  ear?,.  cletenu- 
pe<tu|^^^«tttnd-|lqin•t'may•  stifl  sutftlntviir  'tiled.  i hud  never  taken 

AUxntttoa  co  jiisrifr  their  publication,  find  that  • nnjr,netiy¥..int6r^  ytittf  polities  Of  the* 

a per^lrmi  narriitire;  -w  ith  all  .itw  incidental  tnw-  d«yy  atnt  disposed  to  mingle  in  the 

taHrms,  errors,  rpeon&fctenc^  nnd  egottem,  may  prastwt  siiiferflfr;.?'  “tlcjdter  of 

find  ^ iretqitahl.u  afology  if4  the  ^oportor  in-  <frnirr(  nppbsTt*?vquav- 

t crest  of  (be  grand  . ‘liktoyiV  ilr&na  Vy !*Ji  which  ter*,  seemed  to  be  mutually  uitenton  brooking 
if  'ly  iatorwVjvon.  down  lbs*  Government  a ini  destroy  ihg  the  peniH’ 

i\  mttiro of the  valley ' . 'X'  and  |>^|>erity  of  the  country-;  I saw  tiWhitic 
imw  passed'  the  gvoaror  pun  of  ttiV  life  oil  die  in  ilm  contest  hut  the  rage  of  adeem*  dogma- 
^Vdfheni  border  :t>T; - .fciio  rpened  by  the  baser  lusft.  for  omend 
ftrihi  hii  geogviiphicfd^ r«j^4  i^q*he  y pitfitfer— fiat  party  spirit,  which,  Adtlh*m 
•fiiiidn,  !nu  Hlfmfa . .feeff  -:  d^h^fik*-  ;grotfn<V  how  ;i;  “ rob*  not  only  of  all  Iw^nor  and 

uvtwm  the  eiVMendirt'g  opiiuou*.  of  the.  tig.e,  and  tmi  of  every  particle  of  common  sense." 
v.-fbeh  ore  woolly  became  a tuo*t  imporfq^t  In  * her  rapid  progress  of  events  however,  it 
fhcntrq  of -iTro from  these  opib-  became  mhnrfest  that  tlto  questions  before  the 
jfjniV •:;;'  If  T tyemnir  almost  Tmm  e«»vt« irv  were  not  to  f«c*  put  aside  inth  llds  <;yp- 


^ftAocgrtvy^  in  Hw  yew  tSOC,  6y.  Uurper-iuul  BrotUer^  Ju  tbn  Ctw-feV  Office  «>T  thtj  DU« 
ttlct  i>»»rt cflftV' Mw^imibcui  York. 
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ical  and  superficial  observation.  Under  a mon- 
archy a subject  may  be  permitted  to  seclude 
himself  from  the  political  storms  that  shake 
thrones  and  menace  dynasties.  Even  amidst 
the  fury  of  war  he  can  calmly  pursue  some  fa- 
vorite science  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
his  motive  and  character  w'ill  be  respected.  The 
citizen  of  a free  Republic  can  claim  no  such 
privilege.  “The  price  of  his  personal  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance.”  Under  whatever  pretext 
he  may  seek  to  hide  himself  or  evade  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  condition,  when  the  storm 
rises  he  is  sure  to  feel  his  neighbor’s  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  hear  the  cry  of  warning  and 
reproach:  “What  meanest  thou,  O sleeper? 
arise  and  call  upon  thy  God.” 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  Border 
Virginians  should  awake,  for  the  gulf  that  was 
opening  between  the  adverse  sections  yawned 
beneath  their  very  hearths ; and  the  sword  which 
was  drawn  to  divide  the  nation  must  also  cut 
their  hearts  in  twain.  When,  at  length,  im- 
pelled to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  im- 
pending crisis,  I can  not  boast,  as  many  do, 
that  I clearly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  quar- 
rel or  foresaw  its  results.  Preferring  to  pre- 
serve a reputation  for  frankness  to  the  doubt- 
ful honor  of  being  enrolled  among  the  ex  post 
facto  prophets,  I am  fain  to  acknowledge  (in 
the  phraseology  of  tobacco  planters)  that  I had 
very  few  opinions  “ready  cut  and  dry”  for  the 
occasion.  I heard  nothing  but  a confusion  of 
tongues  such  as  followed  the  destruction  of  Ba- 
bel. I saw  nothing  but  political  chaos  which 
seemed  about  to  swallow  up  government,  law, 
life,  and  property  together.  There  had  been 
a prevalent  and  growing  conviction  among  wjiat 
were  called  Conservative  men,  especially  at  the 
South,  that  the  experiment  of  popular  Govern- 
ment was  a failure.  Macaulay  had  written  a 
letter  to  some  one  prophesying  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  would  break  down  on  the  first  se- 
rious trial.  I shared  this  belief  to  some  extent. 
The  revolutionary  anarchy  which  was  spreading 
like  a fire  from  State  to  State,  the  seeming  help- 
lessness of  the  General  Government,  the  chaos 
of  opinion — all  combined  to  convince  me  that 
the  predicted  day  of  trial  had  arrived,  and  that 
it  needed  no  Daniel  to  interpret  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall. 

Impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  belief 
that  we  were  entering  upon  an  era  which  would 
figure  in  history,  I determined  to  take  advant- 
age of  my  position  to  observe  the  progress  of 
events  and  to  keep  a Diary. 

This  promise,  however,  was  but  negligent- 
ly performed  at  first.  During  the  winter  of 
1860-61  I find  nothing  recorded  beyond  an 
occasional  comment,  opinion,  or  anecdote  sug- 
gested by  the  current  news,  and  these  jotted 
down  hastily,  without  date  or  continuity.  In 
time  my  journal  became  more  methodical,  and 
after  I entered  the  military  service  was  as  full 
and  accurate  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. ' 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press  I have 


endeavored  to  presene  all  the  freshness  and 
personality  which  pertain  to  the  original  manu- 
script. If  some  things  have  been  omitted  (that 
might  be  worth  the  telling,  in  place  and  season), 
and  certain  obscure  passages  made  clearer  by 
the  light  of  after-knowledge,  in  the  main  the 
recorded  facts  and  opinions  of  the  day  remain 
unchanged.  There  will  appear  the  uncertain 
gropings,  the  vacillations,  the  inconsistencies 
of  opinion,  the  errors  of  hasty  and  partial  ob- 
servation, the  vain  hopes,  the  causeless  fears, 
the  embittered  prejudices,  and  excited  passions 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  progress  of  a 
political  revolution,  so  radical  and  comprehen- 
sive, accomplished  through  a social  War  so 
bloody  and  vindictive  as  that  which  has  recent- 
ly ended. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  in  writing  these  in- 
dividual experiences  it  is  not  proposed  to  emu- 
late the  dignity  and  comprehensiveness  of  His- 
tory, but  to  give  closer  and  more  detailed  views 
of  characters  and  events,  a series  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  hastily  caught,  during  the  ac- 
tion of  the  changing  drama.  Scenes  where  the 
greatness  of  little  things,  and  the  littleness  of 
great  things,  will  sometimes  be  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  juxtaposition,  where  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, laughter  and  tears,  frenzy  and  farce  walk 
arm  in  arm  together.  And  it  may  be  that  a 
more  thoughtful  class  who  would  look  behind 
the  creaking  machinery  and  tinseled  actors  of 
the  drama,  may  find  in  these  crude  and  un- 
skillful observations  suggestion  of  queries  which 
will  be  found  as  difficult  to  answer  as  those  of 
the  poet  laureate : 

‘‘Shall  error  in  the  round  of  tijne 

Still  father  truth?  (>  ahull  the  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom  work  itself 
Through  madness,  hated  by  the  wise,  to  law, 

System,  and  empire?  Sin  itself  be  found 
The  cloiyjy  porch,  oft  opening  on  the  bud?” 

Having  thus  indicated  the  geographical  and 
political  stand-point  from  which  my  opening 
views  of  the  war  were  taken,  I commence  tran- 
scribing from  my  Diary. 

South  Carolina  has  actually  seceded ! 

and  what  of  that  ? South  Carolina  is  a great 
way  off,  and  has  been  threatening  Secession 
for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  Toryism  of 
1776  has  never  died  out  in  South  Carolina,  nor 
have  her  gentry  ever  fully  acquiesced  in  our 
republican  form  of  government.  It  is  high 
time  the  questions  between  her  and  the  coun- 
try were  settled.  I wish  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  try  conclusions  with  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  she  had  her  hand  raised  to  pluck  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  Does  she  think  it  more  nearly 
ripe  now?  or  that  the  present  “Old  Man" 
won’t  throw  stones  ? I’ll  vouch  for  it,  that  if 
he  does  not,  somebody  will. 

Iam  rather  glad  South  Carolina  has  tak- 
en this  decisive  step.  Her  arrogance  and  rash- 
ness have  arrayed  even  her  Southern  neigh- 
bors against  her.  She  will  not  be  supported 
by  a single  State.  I have  not  heard  a voice 
raised  in  her  behalf.  Even  those  who  have 
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heretofore  been  most  vociferous  about  Southern 
rights  unite  in  condemning  her  premature  pre- 
sumption. A ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  a battalion  of  national  troops 
thrown  into  the  forts,  will  quench  South  Caro- 
lina as  briefly  as  one  may  snuff  out  a tallow  dip 
with  his  thumb  and  finger. 

4 * Sedition  is  like  fire,  easily  extinguished 

at  the  commencement,  but  the  longer  it  burns 
the  more  fiercely  it  blazes.” 

South  Carolina  is  not  quenched,  and 

there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  in  power  to  put  the  extinguisher  on  her. 

As  she  pursues  her  course  of  presump- 
tuous madness  with  impunity  other  States  are 
following  her  example. 

Each  day  brings  tidings  of  fresh  out- 
rages and  humiliations  heaped  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, seizures  of  arsenals,  arms,  forts,  dock- 
yards, and  vessels — of  traitorous  officers  sur- 
rendering their  charges  without  defense — of 
faithful  officers  arrested  and  thrown  into  pris- 
on, besieged*  in  forts  where  they  are  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  assistance — our  national  flag 
hauled  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  with  all 
its  glorious  historic  memories,  to  be  replaced  by 
some  tawdry  rag  flaunting  an  obscure  device 
known  only  to  local  office-holders  and  militia- 
men. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  distinctly 
perceptible  in  the  tone  of  opinion  around  us. 
State  Sovereignty  dogmatism  is  becoming  daily 
more  open  and  arrogant.  County  court  meta- 
physicians are  modifying  their  Unionism  with 
if  a and  ands  and  peradventures — small  anglers 
in  the  mud-puddle  of  village  tavern  opinion  are 
drawing  in  their  lines  and  changing  their  bait 
— petty  politicians  are  craftily  trimming  their 
sails  that  their  cock-boats  may  run  with  the 
rising  wind.  But  while  the  weak-kneed  are 
thus  tottering,  and  trimmers  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  the  storm  serves  to  fen  to  fiercer  flame 
the  indignation  of  all  true  men.  All  eyes  and 
hearts  are  now  turned  toward  Washington,  ex- 
pectant, eager,  hopeful.  There  centres  the 
power  wilich  in  its  infancy  has  met  and  twice 
foiled  the  giant  of  Great  Britain,  whicli  in  the 
very  wantonness  of  its  lusty  youth  made  a holi- 
day frolic  of  throttling  poor  Mexico.  What 
will  the  Government  do  in  this  crisis  ? 

Is  it  secret  sympathy  with  treason  or 

mere  driveling  that  tells  the  American  people 
“the  Government  has  no  right  to  coerce  a 
State?” — a nation  that  for  more  than  eighty 
years  lias  maintained  fleets  and  armies,  has 
waged  wars  and  made  peace,  has  collected  cus- 
toms and  coined  money ; whose  commerce  cov- 
ers the  globe,  whose  flag  is  known  and  honored 
wherever  the  sun  shines;  whose  power  and 
civilization  are  acknowledged  by  the  proudest 
and  most  enlightened  peoples;  whose  future 
promises  to  surpass  in  grandeur  all  that  history 
has  yet  recorded.  Sqch  a nation  has  not  the 
right  to  suppress  domestic  insurrection ! So 
vast  an  aggregation  of  power,  prosperity,  and 
hope  must  submit  quietly  and  unresistingly  to 


perish  at  the  bidding  of  a local  faction,  a con- 
federacy of  visionary  schemers,  conceited  dog- 
matists, self-deluding  and  self-stultifying  econ- 
omists— base  huxters,  who  unblushingly  pre- 
tend to  barter  the  national  honor  and  safety  for 
the  advantage  of  cheap  negroes  and  a good  cot- 
ton market ; unprincipled  politicians,  whose  vul- 
pine instincts  have  warned  them  that  the  power 
and  places  w hich  they  have  so  long  abused  and 
so  deeply  corrupted  are  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  keeping ! 

Is  nothing  lawful  or  constitutional  but  the 
outrages  of  revolutionary  mobs,  the  violation 
of  solemn  oaths,  the  plundering  of  national  prop- 
erty, and  the  babbling  of  seditious  orators  ? 

Is  the  Government  we  have  loved  and  trust* 
ed  indeed  so  pitiable  and  impotent  a sham? 
Have  the  founders,  whom  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to*regard  as  wise  and  good  men,  real- 
ly put  such  a scurvy  trick  upon  us  ? Have  we 
built  houses,  laid  up  wealth,  begot  children,  ac- 
quired honors,  and  recreated  in  boasting  and 
self-glorification  under  the  delusion  of  a Polit- 
ical Idea  that  would  disgrace  a council  of  Potta- 
watomies  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  that  loyal  Virginians 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  humiliation  now  ask 
each  other,  as  the  daily  mails  bring  in  the  ac- 
cumulating details  of  rebel  outrage,  arrogance, 
and  menace,  responded  to  only  by  government- 
al acquiescence,  deprecatory  remonstrance,  and 
despicable  compromise. 

“Ah,  God!  for  a mao  with  heart,  head,  hand, 

Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by — 

One  still  strong  man  in  a blatant  land, 

Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  Democrat,  Autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.” 

The  proposition  to  call  a Convention  in 

Virginia  is  opposed  by  all  discreet  men.  The 
people  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  Secession,  or 
even  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  This 
idea  of  a Convention  is  only  a scheme  of  cer- 
tain Richmond  conspirators  to  get  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
their  hands  into  a more  compact  and  conven- 
ient form  for  manipulation. 

In  the  recent  election  for  members  of 

the  Convention  the  people  of  Virginia  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  remain  in  the 
Union  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Glori- 
ously has  the  good  old  State  vindicated  her 
honorable  traditions  and  the  memory  of  those 
noble  sons  whose  eftigies  fill  the  chief  places  in 
the  National  Pantheon. 

We  have  been  wrong  in  doubting  the  solid- 
ity of  popular  government.  Solomon  says: 
“Many  are  in  high  place  and  of  renown,  but 
mysteries  are  revealed  to  the  meek.”  So  it 
seems  in  our  day — while  our  statesmen  are 
turned  drivelers,  our  honorables  colloguing 
with  treason,  the  wise  and  crafty  mazed  in  a 
labyrinth  of  foolishness,  the  simple  faith  of  the 
people  is  steadfast,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to 
] save  us.  While  those  learned  in  the  law  and 
I subtle  expounders  of  constitutions  are  choking 
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with  the  rnohtf/hvsicttl  ifouht*  and  nvmldk*,  Wo  h^ve  Tgx&fciptt*  n*?w.<  fr>>m  Uieh  - 

(X/Uti’i  forth  thz  plnivritop  from*  bU  the  moml.  The  kureoflhe  Cofc^uiteia  fcetfua:«  u 
from  hte'^huji,  the  ineeV*  iwler-  .■  he  giyifig wtfy.  The  pn^uns  hrt^lUT.Ux  Jwu- 
U-Jred  .citlr.cn,  without  l^uin  .eunuch  -8*  fegafrirt  .the  Unionists  -id  *auI  ip  tits  if'srj  Sfcflryy 

Ute  ‘^  E jdarJwt  npiutit''  umi  barvly  English  The  v\ty  hlu«cIi4iTBeht5  of  u svtf^iRfyiiud 
■[yinmxgh  :*hn  r«rtiai'ti)tifr  il(fwinrJ  rrt  are  sj/fwid  u>  r/iftty.  ib« 

' This  cwv^nV’^  allld-  tiles  •:  the  weak  and  iunmfod  un*  taken  <vHI 

knowledge  of  Ho  m \ g*  luw  wordy  suMb/tUM:  ihb  who. I r.rt  bough*. by  Jiruib* 

reKd  or  Hilts  of  KteMk  m ) the  timid  n&HiHeil  with  irwolt  iitid  tn&k 

Ite/ih iMohs  of  ’it*.  »*r  tAmere-Mtand  lM  ;•  ih;^:  itft*-*.d-bulhc«  and  h»wliu£  mek-* 

U k 'ivoU  for  the  eoJirOrv,  fiorh*>j.».  t.i»«d  he  lta£  - thr  i t .*. - t i, xr»  n.  ?;*  ar-d  tV.jio**  hhi 

not,  or  they  Wight  huve  addled  W Ilivil)?'  >$ ; kdu-.»h  in^mta-rv  to  their  knlping*,  thr^tertjftg 
they  huve  of  many  mheta*  yet,  Jh'otitfb  r ■.\r4~tiiu?n»»j  ;i**d  lyueh  Inw..  &.M*  T»a*e  i-tedd 

hht  polick-at  m*ed  i*  *o  *imptbi  ho  y^d  will*  a!-;  whH*b  iioJlh^riea  time  ifceVr 

ity  ridtjK>  tktttH  wyth  hi*  head  is  ivith  hh  SirntjItaiicoiwK 

acvietirnefd  vfe^ Wiilf 

<hv  .uiokWju  m frTJ  *r.  who  loartfiiii  »t  frotn  hi*  the  Nate  fa  fkodfd  with  !Wkti%  j auied  dovai* 
f.vther,  who  numbed,  with  W^duntOon  dri  Lfifc'j  n*>  ntv.  utid  ot »t*>ricul  cmhs;»?Mo\  rdre^talittf 
He  bn*  fought  $ o>  hi*  l»tn-lc^cd  hoy,  r,-!m ' the  *r  hnU"n  imnojmvv^  hacked  by  ih- 
t&n$t  the  dr  (be  M|tf at  llte  'fntge, ; nr y tt.  rhtd^T^  Intiytd^i  to  hritig  |Hb' 

fie  W faith,  in  it,  and  nil)  stand  by  it  when  «.»ver  to  iho  ve*  of  the  prt/poied  mo- 


tion of  rfi«  ^onyoiiitfoh  tn,  favor  ofiSc^i&otli : '• 
?l  in  iietii&rm  tljfvi  if  the  State  r-toi  not  be 


out  fcy  of  the  iSfiti.VMntiojii; 

;t>V  ivvuo'4  rerdnthm,  itiuf  niw  to 

-wfe  it  I . 

tii-sened.  ntweov’er,  ?t\at  x>f  the 

s^ihiy  y^i  ooMion  of  Virginia  not  m.  ?L>  thet.y 

-tn:-  munnnf-rt/m t$On?:  Se^e^ton- 
an  eqdni  n uhUit* r of  d^tnSki 
hhd  y Rio  eouln,  bodies, 

jvnd  VHHivb  of  >he  venmijiing  otto  ItmiiRivi  tlion- 
.o.od  .von.*e.naf4Y0#  ^ neilialiiigs  and. 
iiied  tdiiasehi  would  bddhg  to  ibo  vietora  ip  the 
ytVnte^h  ^crrjhg  u>  ^wreU  iiieir  rrihm\ib.  ’ami 
Vure  iheir  pfBr*  They  fdhmv  Hm: 

the*  Seeir^^roxn^TS  have  i a ?b<fVr  all  the 


'$ghThig$  imdmfei?;  ajfiil  '^rsoiiAl  j^si- 

whieb  hxiy^  aeiif»e!i'i'  ibeni. 

Tivoy  «mm  every,  wher*  in  fhe  Su«io  io,  Wo 
eko?*?n  the  bostnieuilmt  \vf*re  i*lfcre<h  Yir- 
ghiin  Iv  Vito;,  I xhftuk  t-hnl  tor  ih^  iflgrirtt  IV - 
h|ik»j  fy^ ' 'tliON«>' ^degernir^fc  V av)ii>  >i caihi 
oovo  |p{  p g)f»noi;ti  old  f i/nimoinvo  dth  a 
oHuVi/uTi!  Ofi.lt ,ji\u‘  W»Mk.ir»«i  v.»*i*i?»b  “oheturrs 

Of  the  Gulf  Stately-, a idol  fo:  he  »vV>rked  witfei' 

mnml.  And  v/onio.i 
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hospitality  of  rural  life  in  JelTcraon.  AH  the 
surroundings  betokened  easy  and  plenteous 
living.  In  the  kitchen  I found  the  cook — a 
picture  of  abundance*  shining  with  greasy  con- 
tentment, all  unconscious  of  the  coming  wars, 
and  unambitious  of  the  glorious  future  destined 
for  her  race. 

With  hospitable  alacrity  she  brewed  me  the 
needful  cup  of  coffee,  and  I pursued  my  soli- 
tary way.  The  road  I took  was  through  a 
wooded  and  secluded  regiou  tnivewng  the 
OjKMjuan  pine  bills,  so  my  time  was  occupied 
with  melancholy  musing*:  “There  will  be  war. 
Thirty  years  of  political  wrangling  have  made 
war  inevitable.  4 As  the  smoke  and  vapor  of 
the  furnace  gocth  before  the  fire,  so  reviling 
before  blood.”' 

There  must  lie  war.  Four-score  years  of  un- 
checked and  unexampled  prosperity  has  made 
the  nation  drunk — M Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  anil 
kicked. ,v 

There  mast  be  war.  These  convulsions  are 
essential  to  the  political  as  storms  and  torna- 
does are  to  the  physical  world.  We  have  gone 
a very  long  time  without  one.  That  of  1812 
wns  superficial.  The  war  with  Mexico  a mere 
joke.  The  restless  and  growing  energies  of 


active  fighting  element,  all  the  available  polit- 
ical ability,  arms,  organization,  and  a determ- 
ined purpose,  besides  complete  eoutrol  of  all 
branches  of  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  domineering  insolence  of  their 
tone  seems  to  give  assurance  of  triumph  be- 
fore it  is  actually  achieved. 

The  Unionists,  they  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  conservative,  timid,  unprepared,  depreca- 
tory, without  organization  or  positive  purpose. 
They  must  therefore  succumb  or  leave  the 
State.  This  is  Richmond  opinion;  but  Vir- 
ginia is  a State  of  imperial  boundaries,  and 
those  James  River  people  will  find  out  ere 
long  that 

uThe*re  are  hill*  beyond  PentUntI 
And  ?trea uw  beyond  Forth  ’’ 

......I  have  jnst  returned  from  a visit  to 

Charlestown.  The  politicians  and  tavern  loun- 
gers are  very  full  of  Secession  talk,  but,  ns  far 
as  I could  learn,  the  more  solid  men  and  rural 
gentry  are  decidedly  ad  verse  to  it. 

In  returning  I called  at  Park  Forest,  the 
The  white  family 


birth-place  of  my  father, 
was  from  home,  but  the  douds  of  high-bred 
poultry  which  surrounded  the  establishment 
gave  an  idea  of  the  bountiful  and  succulent 
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our  people  have  for  eighty  years  been 
turned  toward  the  subjugation  of  nature. 

The  continent  has  at  length  succumbed. 

Our  pioneers  return  disappointed  and  check- 
ed from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  nat  ion’s  dream  has  been  inter- 
rupted. There  are  no  more  El  Dorados  to 
explore,  to  waste  and  cast  aside  like  brok- 
en toys.  These  vast  and  ungovernable  ener- 
gies  are  now  thrown  back  upon  us  like  a , { 
distemper  driven  from  the  surface  into  the  <1 
blood.  They  are  about  to  break  out  in  ( 
civil  war.  A great  foreign  war  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  much  better.  What  a p 
pity  we  can  not  get  up  a foreign  war! 

Yet  Uncle  Sam  for  some  years  past  seems 
to  have  been  trying  (like  the  hero  of  Don- 
nybrook  Fair)  to  induce  somebody  to  tread  $ 
on  his  coat-tail.  But  other  people  know 
him  better  than  he  knows  himself. 

When  this  war  comes  we  are  to  be  the 
borderers ; whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
regular  and  organized  contest  between  gov- 
ernments and  sections,  or  the  more  dread- 
ful shape  of  social  and  anarchic  butchery, 
this  region  will  be  the  debatable  ground. 
These  fair  and  fertile  fields  will  be  laid 
waste.  Bleak  chimneys  rising  from  an  ash 
heap  will  mark  the  site  of  these  pleasant 
homes.  Kindred  will  be  divided  by  the 
sword.  Ancient  friendships  changed  to 
bloody  feuds;  peace,  security,  and  plenty  'J 

give  place  to  war,  watchfulness,  and  fam-  

ine.  And  yet  no  upright  and  sound-think- 
ing man  can  give  a human  reason  why  this 
war  should  be.  There  is  not  an  interest 
involved  which  will  not  suffer  shipwreck 
by  a resort  to  arms.  There  is  not  a moral 
or  political  principle  insisted  on  by  either  party 
which  can  not  be  more  advantageously  settled 
by  reason  and  forbearance — 

“ We  are  puppets,  Man  In  hia  pride  and  Beauty  fair  in  her 

flower, 

Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  ore  we  moved  by  an  unseen  hand 

at  a gamer* 

The  party  press  of  the  country  is  help- 
ing on  the  quarrel  famously,  while  our  gray- 
beards  at  Washington  are  tapping  their  ven- 
erable cocoa-nuts  with  the  hope  of  extracting 
a few  drops  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
wherewith  to  assuage  the  flames.  The  news- 
papers are  standing  at  either  end  of  the  fur- 
nace heaving  in  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  petroleum, 
and  bacon-sides,  with  most  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  industry.  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
seen  revolutions  enough  to  give  his  opinions 
some  weight,  was  asked  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
riodical revolutions  in  France.  He  replied, 
“Journalism.” 

This  is  certainly  an  efficient  and  virulent 
agent  in  the  revolution  which  is  brewing  here. 

The  New  York  papers  speak  of  the 

Southern  people  as  “effete;”  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  impression  prevailing  generally  in  the 
North  that  the  physique  of  the  Southern  people 
is  deteriorated  by  a life  of  luxurious  and  disso- 


lute idleness.  If  the  dapper  ideologist  who  en- 
tertains such  an  idea  should  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  some  hardy  Southern  mountain- 
eer carrying  a hundred  and  fifty  pound  buck 
on  his  shoulder — some  stark  and  sinewy  swamp- 
er with  his  swivel  of  a ducking-gun — some  hard- 
riding  Tony  Lumpkin  of  the  rural  gentry,  the 
preax  chevalier  of  tournaments,  cock-fights,  and 
quarter-races,  he  would  presently  find  out  who 
was  “effete.” 

There  is  probably  not  a population  to  be 
found  who,  by  their  habits  of  life,  occupations, 
and  amusements,  are  better  fitted  for  soldiers 
than  that  of  the  Southern  States.  Horses  and 
fire-arms  are  their  playthings  from  childhood. 
Impatient  of  the  restraints  of  school-houses  and 
work-shops  they  seek  life  and  pleasure  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  early  learn  the  topography  of 
nature,  the  ways  of  the  fields  and  forests, 
swamps,  and  mountains.  Their  social  and  po- 
litical life,  but  little  restrained  by  law  or  usage, 
develops  a vigorous  individuality.  For  the 
most  part,  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments of  cities,  they  prefer  bacon  and  whisky 
to  venison  and  Champagne.  Tall,  athletic, 
rough,  and  full  of  fire  and  vitality^  the  half 
horse,  half  alligator  type  still  predominates  in 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  South, 
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I had hoped  the  dehi'Mve  results  of  the 

recent  election  Would  !»h?e  quieted  the  fmnem 
rttioni  seces*dori  iu  'Virginia,  .Tint  £t  *eems  not. 


April  Ify  tnnrtvtng  l took  the 

curs  at  ^fdnhnV  For  the  jmrpobc  c^nsitwifg 
Charlestown  »>tj  j iersouVi  TmaineAC  .A  Mrn/t- 
ger  from  the  We$t  who  *ot  hot  hie.  me  opened 
conversation  Jin  die 
Would  VI  igutia  ^eOedfc  ? I repUfcd, 
dogma*! c»l(y : jierhap:**,  "That -Whe.  woiUd  hhf, 
and  could  hot*?’  I then  vent  on  to  efcpbin  ro 
him  the  grounds  iht  niv  vwsertjlnti,  the  iMm^nse 
popular  m«jOfttjr  in  .:itio  \Q  it,  the 

decided  mnfoii'tjr  Ui  the  Convention  ugai nst 
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secession  under  any  circumstances.  The  high  unreserved  manner  in  which  they  detailed  their 
personal  and  political  character  of  that  body,  plans  seemed  purposely  designed  to  implicate 
The  impossibility  of  their  betraying  their  con-  me,  at  least  by  approval,  and  I was  glad  when 
stituents.  Their  pledges,  their  interests,  their  a direct  question  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
common  sense  forbid  the  supposition.  They  of  undeceiving  them. 

would  never  dare  to  face  the  people  of  Virginia  R asked,  “ How  many  men  can  we  bring 

with  the  stain  of  so  dark  a treachery  on  their  from  Martinsburg  to  sustain  them  ?” 
souls.  By  the  time  the  train  reached  Harper’s  I answered,  “ None  at  all ; we  are  all  Union 
Ferry  I had  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  my  men  at  Martinsburg.  ” This  reply  appeared  to 
fellow-passenger,  and  had  argued  myself  into  a startle  them,  and  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
very  contented  frame  of  mind.  change  of  significant  glances  among  the  party. 

As  we  passed  the  Armory  shops  I observed  Ashby  then  said  that  he  had  always  been  a 
they  were  closed.  And  the  United  States  sol-  sincere  Union  man  heretofore,  but  as  the  action 
diers  there  on  duty  (fifty  or  Bixty  men)  stood  of  the  General  Government  had  already  de- 
in groups  about  the  grounds  apparently  await-  stroyed  the  Union  he  now  felt  bound  to  stand 
ing  orders.  As  the  train  stopped  opposite  the  by  his  State. 

hotel  I missed  the  mob  of  idlers  that  usually  R said  that  he  too  always  had  been  a 

crowded  the  platform,  but  remarked  a collec-  Union  man,  and  was  one  now,  but  felt  himself 
tion  of  half  a dozen  gentlemen  standing  near  driven  into  the  present  movement  as  the  only 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  telegraph  office,  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  Although  I 
While  engaged  in  getting  my  baggage  I heard  could  not  perceive  the  adaptation  of  the  means 
my  name  called  by  one  of  the  group,  and  on  to  the  end,  I w ished  him  success, 
approaching  recognized  several  acquaintances,  The  whistle  of  the  Charlestown  cars  termin- 
whose  presence  there  at  that  time  struck  me  ated  a conversation  which  had  become  etn- 
as ominous.  Among  them  were  Captain  H.  barrassing,  and  I took  leave  of  my  acquaint- 
Tumer  Ashby  and  a stranger  w hom  I after-  ances  with  decidedly  less  of  cordiality  than  had 
ward  ascertained  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Seddon  of  been  exhibited  at  our  meeting. 

Richmond.  I felt  assured,  from  the  anxiety  In  passing  around  to  the  platform  of  the 
expressed  in  their  faces  and  the  restlessness  of  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  I became 
their  manner,  that  some  extraordinary  occa-  aware  for  the  first  time  that  the  street  in  front 
sion  had  assembled  them  here ; but  I was  not  of  the  Armory-yard  w'as  crowded  with  people, 
allowed  much  time  for  speculation,  for  as  Ash-  a number  of  whom  wrere  engaged  in  a rough- 
by  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  me  he  said,  and-tumble  fight,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
“We  are  here  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  noise  and  hubbub  appertaining  to  this  Demo- 
Virginia  to  take  possession  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  cratic  amusement. 

Three  thousand  Virginians  are  marching  to  A by-stander  informed  me  that  the  crowd 
support  us,  and  I am  expecting  their  arrival  was  composed  chiefly  of  Government  employe's, 
every  moment.  They  should  have  been  here  citizens  of  the  tow  n at  large  and  from  the  sur- 
ere  this.  An  Ordinance  of  Secession  has  been  rounding  country.  Lieutenant  Jones,  in  com- 
passed by  the  Convention,  aud  the  Navy-yard  mand  of  the  United  States  troops,  had  been 
at  Norfolk  is  already  in  our  hands.”  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  Armory  men  in  the 

I w'as  so  stunned  by  these  revelations  that  I defense  of  the  place,  while  Barbour,  late  super- 
had  scarcely  breath  to  utter  the  usual  and  ap-  intendent  and  member  of  the  Convention,  w*as 
propriate  ejaculation  of  astonishment — “The  there  writh  other  secession  demagogues,  cn- 
Devil!”  deavoring  to  induce  them  to  join  the  State 

Ashby  further  stated  that  he  had  taken  pos-  troops,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral  duriug  the 
session  of  the  telegraph  office,  and  then  walk-  expected  attack.  The  artisans  in  the  employ 
ing  to  and  fro  and  looking  at  his  watch  at  of  the  Government  had  for  several  years  past 
every  turn,  gave  vent  to  reiterated  expressions  been  organized  and  equipped  for  military  serv- 
of  impatience  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  ex-  ice,  and  could  have  reinforced  the  guard  to  the 
pected  forces.  extent  of  three  hundred  men  well  drilled  and 

As  I rallied  from  the  surprise  into  which  I skilled  in  the  use  of  arms, 
had  been  thrown  by  these  sudden  developments  As  the  great  majority  of  these  men  were  not 
I began  to  wonder  w'hat  the  authorities  at  native  Virginians,  but  citizens  of  the  country 
Washington  were  dreaming  of,  and  why  the  at  large,  depending  upon  the  General  Govern- 
Government  troops  were  lying  idle  in  their  ment  for  their  means  of  support,  and  the  per- 
barracks.  I saw  but  half  a dozen  men  who  petuity  of  the  Armory  for  the  continued  value 
seemed  to  be  arranging  their  plans  and  await-  of  any  local  property  they  might  have  acquired, 
ing  reinforcements  at  their  leisure.  Why  were  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  have  eager- 
they  not  immediately  arrested  or  shot  down  ? ly  volunteered  to  resist  a movement  which 
I also  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  finding  my-  menaced  them  with  total  and  immediate  ruin, 
self  the  recipient  of  these  quasi-confidential  But  Harper’s  Ferry  had  been  for  a long  time 
communications  from  persons  with  whom  I had  little  other  than  a political  stew,  more  occupied 
formerly  bad  agreeable  social  relations  and  some  w ith  the  intrigues  of  district  politicians  than 
affinity  in  political  sentiment,  but  whose  present  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
position  was  abhorrent  to  me.  The  frank  and  founded  and  maintained.  The  United  States 
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officer  found  that  he  could  not  rely  on  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  for  assistance.  Di- 
vision of  opinion,  drunkenness,  confusion,  and 
fisticuff  fights  were  the  only  results  obtained. 
The  sight  of  this  tumultuous  crowd,  however, 
explained  to  me  why  the  small  guard  was  kept 
quiescent  in  the  Armory  grounds.  Without 
delaying  longer  to  unravel  this  entanglement  I 
took  the  train  and  proceeded  to  Charlestown. 
Here  there  was  as  much  excitement  as  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  but  among  a different  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  less  noisy  and  vulgar  in 
its  demonstrations. 

The  Jefferson  Volunteer  Battalion,  organ- 
ized and  armed  under  pretexts  founded  on  the 
John  Brown  affair,  stood  paraded  in  the  street, 
in  marching  order.  As  almost  every  family  in 
the  county  had  one  or  more  representatives  in 
the  ranks,  there  was  a hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
mothers,  sisters,  sweet-hearts,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren \)f  the  Volunteers,  showing  their  agitation 
and  excitement  in  the  most  varied  and  opposite 
forms.  In  a community  so  secluded,  and  so 
essentially  Virginian,  there  could  not  be  found 
many  uninterested  spectators  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  Every  body  was  neighbor  and  cousin 
to  every  body  else,  and  political  dissension  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  sears  hearts 
and  poisons  the  fountains  of  social  sympathy. 
Even  the  negroes  were  jubilant  in  view  of  the 
parade  and  unusual  excitement  among  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  Yet  I thought  I could 
discern  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  older  and 
wiser  woolly-heads  a gleam  of  anxious  specula- 
tion— a silent  and  tremulous  questioning  of 
the  future. 

There  were  also  some  among  the  white  citi- 
zens who  stood  aloof  in  silence  and  sadness, 
protesting  against  the  proceeding  by  an  occa- 
sional bitter  sigh  or  significant  sneer,  but  no- 
thing more.  I recognized  in  the  ranks  some 
that  I had  known  as  Union  men,  whose  rest- 
less and  troubled  looks  seemed  to  question  me 
as  I passed. 

I had  scarcely  got  through  greeting  the  friends 
I had  come  to  visit  when  I was  waited  on  by 
Captain  Lawson  Botts,  an  officer  of  the  reg- 
iment, a citizen  highly  esteemed  for  his  general 
intelligence  and  probity,  and  known  as  a de- 
cided and  uncompromising  opponent  of  seces- 
sion doctrines.  Calling  me  aside,  in  a manner 
which  evidenced  great  and  painful  excitement, 
he  asked  “what  I thought  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  ?”  I replied  by  asking  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  martial  array,  and  why  I saw 
him  armed  and  equipped  as  a participator? 
He  said  that  Ashby  and  Seddon  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Richmond,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  ordered  the 
regiment  to  which  he  belonged  to  assemble  and 
march  immediately  on  Harper’s  Ferry,  to  take 
possession  of  the  United  States  armories  and 
arsenals  there,  and  hold  them  for  the  State.  I 
then  gave  him  an  account  of  my  conversation 
with  Ashby  and  his  colleagues,  and  what  I hod 
seen  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 


As  these  gentlemen  had  unadvisedly,  per- 
haps, communicated  their  plans  to  me,  I might 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  felt  averse 
to  saying  or  doing  any  thing  calculated  to 
thwart  them.  I had  determined  not  to  med- 
dle with  public  affairs,  and  did  not  care  to  ex- 
hibit any  officious  zeal  in  a matter  respecting 
which  the  Government  waB  doubtless  better 
informed  than  myself.  Yet  there  was  a nearer 
view  of  the  subject.  If  any  thing  I could  say 
would  prevent  Captain  Botts,  or  any  of  my 
young  friends  and  kinsmen  whom  I had  seen 
under  arms,  from  taking  a step  which  I was 
assured  would  be  fatal  to  them,  I certainly 
would  not  permit  any  trifling  punctilio  to  in- 
terfere with  a full  expression  of  my  views.  I 
told  him  that  I considered  the  whole  movement 
an  atrocious  swindle,  contrived  by  a set  of  des- 
perate and  unprincipled  conspirators  at  Rich- 
mond, who,  fearing  that  their  treasonable 
schemes  would  be  denounced  by  the  people  at 
the  polls,  had  determined  to  plunge  the  State 
irrevocably  into  a war  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment without  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  popular  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

I did  not  believe  the  statements  made  to  me 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Secession  by  the  Convention  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Navy -yard.  There  was 
no  public  information  that  either  of  these  events 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  impossible  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  by  the  inland  route 
from  Richmond,  could  have  knowledge  of  oc- 
currences at  Norfolk  in  advance  of  the  tele- 
graph. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  evi- 
dent that  they  were  agents  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  events  referred  to  by  accomplishing 
the  seizure  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  Moreover,  what 
does  it  signify  if  all  the  agencies  of  the  State — 
Governor,  Legislature,  and  Convention  com- 
bined— should  order  you  to  draw  your  sword 
against  your  country.  Can  you  feel  yourself  in 
any  manner  bound  to  obey  such  an  order?  Does 
it  not  rather  prove  to  you  that  those  whom 
the  people  have  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  their  State  affairs  have  themselves  turned 
traitors  and  arc  conspiring  against  our  common 
Government  ? So  far  from  feeling  it  my  duty 
to  obey  under  such  circumstances,  I would,  if 
I had  control  of  these  troops,  inarch  them  to 
Harper’s  Ferry  and,  without  hesitation,  arrest 
and  imprison  every  man  I found  there  engaged 
in  this  infernal  business,  and  then  oiler  my 
services  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  defense  of  the  place.  I believed  that  such 
action  wrould  be  not  only  right  and  justifiable 
in  itself,  but  would  be  highly  applauded  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  Unless  this  rebellious 
movement  was  immediately  met  with  some  such 
decisive  counteraction  we  would  presently  find 
both  our  State  and  country  involved  in  revolu- 
tionary anarchy,  with  a future  of  irretrievable 
ruin. 

Without  hoping  to  obtain  his  acquiescence 
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in  my  extreme  views,  I was  nevertheless  grati- 
fied to  perceive  that  what  I said  made  its  im- 
pression upon  Captain  Botts.  Educated  at  a 
Southern  college,  the  narrow  political  ideas  so 
sedulously  inculcated  at  those  schools  still  com- 
bated the  more  liberal  and  national  teachings 
of  his  maturer  life.  His  social  sympathies  and 
soldierly  pride  were  also  enlisted  in  the  strug- 
gle against  his  clearer  and  higher  sense  of  duty 
to  his  country.  Thanking  me  courteously  for 
my  frankness  he  left  me  for  a time,  and  1 saw 
him  engaged  in  earnest  and  excited  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  his  brother-officers.  Pres- 
ently he  returned  and  asked  if  1 would  repeat 
to  the  field-officers  of  the  regiment  what  I had 
said  to  him. 

I consented  without  hesitation,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  a private  room,  where  I met 
Colonel  Allen  and  some  others.  I hero  re- 
peated substantially  what  I had  said  to  Captain 
Botts — with  somewhat  more  of  reserve  in  lan- 
guage, however,  as  I was  not  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gentlemen  present.  I was  heard 
with  respect  and  evident  emotion.  A printed 
proclamation,  which  had  been  circulated  by  the 
Richmond  emissaries,  was  brought  in  and  sub- 
jected to  critical  discussion.  It  was  a call 
upon  the  volunteer  military  and  the  people 
generally  to  rise  and  protect  their  honor,  their 
property,  and  their  rights,  by  seizing  the  nation- 
al arsenals  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  recited  the 
passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard,  and  was 
signed  by  Turner  Ashby,  claiming  to  act  by 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  On  exam- 
ination it  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  and 
Colonel  Allen  declared  that  unless  he  had 
some  better  authority  his  regiment  should  not 
move.  He,  moreover,  became  excited  at  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  prac- 
tice deception  by  the  State  agents;  and  de- 
clared that  if  they  had  dared  to  deceive  him  he 
would  hold  them  to  personal  account. 

Acquaintances  of  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Seddon 
insisted  that  they  were  honorable  men,  and 
that  their  personal  statements  had  been  more 
clear  and  conclusive  than  the  printed  circular. 

I asserted  broadly  that  I did  not  believe  ei- 
ther what  they  had  said  or  what  was  published, 
and  that  in  times  like  the  present  I would  trust 
no  man’s  word  or  honor  who  was  acting  with 
the  revolutionary  junto,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  previous  character. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  determ- 
ined by  the  Colonel  that  the  regiment  should 
move  to  Halltown,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, but  they  should  go  no  farther  unless 
he  obtained  more  satisfactory  authority  from 
the  State  Government. 

I was  disappointed  at  this  conclusion,  for  I 
felt  assured  that,  once  at  the  rendezvous,  influ- 
ences would  be  brought  to  bear  which  would 
carry  Colonel  Allen  forward  in  spite  of  himself; 
and  as  he  was  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  an  order  from  a State  officer  com- 
manding him  to  make  war  on  the  United  States, 


I did  not  doubt  he  would  be  speedily  furnished 
with  such  authority. 

Although  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  Col- 
onel's decision,  I could  perceive  that  Captain 
Botts  was  as  much  disappointed  as  myself,  and 
before  parting  he  urged  me  to  accompany  them 
to  the  rendezvous,  with  the  expression  of  a 
vague  hope  that  I might  use  some  influence, 
even  there,  to  avert  the  commission  of  a deed 
which  he  abhorred  from  his  inmost  souL  I 
promised  to  follow  them.  The  regiment  moved 
off,  and  after  dinner  I walked  down  the  turn- 
pike to  Halltown,  four  miles  distant  from 
Charlestown.  Here  I found  the  troops  halted, 
awaiting  reinforcements,  w'hich  were  reported 
on  the  march  from  various  quarters  to  join  them. 

By  this  time  I had  satisfactorily  weighed  the 
elements  by  which  I was  surrounded,  and  con- 
cluded not  to  meddle  further  with  the  business 
unless  formally  called  upon  for  counsel.  So  I 
sat  apart  and  amused  myself  sketching  the  an- 
imated and  picturesque  scene.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  several  of  the  expected  com- 
panies arrived.  Captain  Ashby  and  Mr.  Sed- 
don had  come  up  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  while 
Dick  Ashby,  a brother  of  the  Captain,  had  ar- 
rived from  Fauquier  with  a small  squad  of 
cavalry.  An  earnest  and  excited  discussion 
among  the  leaders  was  kept  up  for  a long  time, 
and  while  some  countenances  appeared  vexed 
with  doubt  and  indecision,  others  lowered  with 
anger  and  dissatisfaction.  I was  not  invited 
to  join  the  council,  but  could  easily  divine  the 
trouble.  Ashby,  who  had  greeted  me  so  frank- 
ly in  the  morning,  now  passed  with  averted 
face.  As  w'e  supped  together  at  a neighboring 
farm-house  he  studiously  avoided  exchanging 
words  or  looks  with  me.  I was  glad  that  we 
had  understood  each  other  without  the  scandal 
of  an  open  quarrel.  This  seed,  however,  bore 
evil  fruit  at  a future  day.  . 

While  we  were  at  table  a courier  arrived 
from  the  direction  of  Winchester,  man  and 
horse  bespattered  with  mud  and  reeling  with 
fatigue.  On  opening  his  dispatch  Ashby’s 
cloudy  brow  cleared,  and  rising  hastily  from 
his  chair  he  handed  the  paper  to  Colonel  Al- 
len. As  he  read  it  Allen  also  sprung  to  his 
feet,  and  turning  to  me  said,  cheerily,  “Nov 
I can  act  with  a clear  conscience.  Hero  is  a 
paper  I can  recognize,  a peremptory  order  to 
seize  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  the  official  indorse- 
ment of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.” 

The  arrival  of  this  paper  seemed  to  have 
satisfied  all  scruples  and  dispelled  all  doubts. 
Spnrs  jingled,  sabres  rattled,  horses  neighed, 
and  the  voices  of  officers  wrere  heard  in  every 
direction  marshaling  their  troops.  The  men, 
flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  foremost  iii  the 
enterprise,  sprung  to  arms  and  formed  their 
column  with  alacrity. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  as  I passed  out  of  the 
house  Captain  Botts  took  my  arm,  and  in  an 
agitated  manner  inquired  what  I thought  now 
of  the  posture  of  affairs. 

I asked  if  he  was  sure  the  order  which  had 
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arrived  was  not  a forgery.  He  was  fully  as- 
sured of  its  authenticity.  . I then  went  on  to 
repeat  the  views  and  arguments  I had  exhib- 
ited in  the  morning,  urging  them  with  still 
greater  vehemence  of  manner,  and,  if  possible, 
in  strongerlanguage. 

Admitting  that  he  chose  to  recognize  a right 
which  I did  not — the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  pass  an  act  of  secession — this  act  could  have 
no  validity,  even  under  the  assumption  of  le- 
gality upon  which  it  was  based,  until  accepted 
and  confirmed  by  a formal  vote  of  the  people. 
That  vote  had  not  been  taken.  It  could  not 
lawfully  be  taken  for  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  Con- 
vention. The  people  of  Virginia  would  never 
confirm  such  an  act  by  their  vote.  The  pro- 
posed movement  on  Harper’s  Ferry  was  there- 
fore not  only  a treasonable  attack  upon  the 
Government  of  the  country,  but  it  wasf  also  a 
most  atrocious  outrage  and  fraud  upon  the 
people  of  Virginia.  In  electing  the  Conven- 
tion the  people  had  demanded  the  right  to  con- 
sider and  pronounce  upon  its  action.  By  this 
rash  and  unauthorized  move  the  people  were 
betrayed,  their  rights  trampled  upon,  and  by 
those  whom  they  had  trusted  with  their  guard- 
ianship. 

“Yet  I hold  my  commission  from  the  State, 
and  am  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, ” said  the  Captain.  “What  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ?” 

I answered  with  heat : “Can  any  miserable 
local  functionary  have  the  right  to  order  a free 
citizen  to  commit  a crime  against  his  country? 
Can  you  feel  bound  to  obey  an  order  which  in- 
volves so  flagrant  a violation  both  of  State  and 
National  law;  of  all  faith  and  honor  both  to 
Government  and  people  ? Does  your  commis- 
sion bind  you  to  this  extent  ? If  so,  you  should 
tear  it  to  shreds  and  throw  it  to  the  winds.” 

My  friend  listened  without  essaying  to  re- 
ply, but  sat  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  clenched  hands. 

When  I concluded  he  rose,  and  in  a voice 
of  anguish  exclaimed:  “Great  God!  I would 
willingly  give  my  life  to  know  at  this  moment 
what  course  I ought  to  pursue,  and  where  my 
duty  lies ! ” With  this  he  hurried  to  join  the 
column,  which  was  already  in  motion. 

I had  intended  to  go  no  further  than  Hall- 
town,  but  the  entranccmcnt  of  curiosity  and 
interest  was  irresistible,  and  I continued  to  fol- 
low the  march  of  the  troops  at  a short  distance. 
The  stars  twinkled  clear  and  chill  overhead, 
while  the  measured  tread  of  the  men  and  an 
occasional  half-whispered  word  of  command 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  was  an  awful  opportunity  for 
reflection. 

The  column  was  suddenly  brought  to  a halt 
by  the  peremptory  and  startling  challenge  of  a 
sentinel  in  the  road.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  but  I presently  heard  the 
order  given  to  load  with  ball-cartridge,  follow- 
ed by  the  ringing  of  ramrods  and  clicking  of 


musket-locks.  The  leading  company  then  fix- 
ed bayonets,  and  forming  across  the  turnpike, 
swept  forward  at  a double  quick.  The  chal- 
lengers had  retired,  and  the  column  resumed 
its  march.  At  the  toll-gate  near  Alstadt’s 
they  were  again  challenged  and  halted,  with 
the  same  result. 

Here  I overtook  an  acquaintance  who  was 
following  the  column  in  a buggy,  and  feeling 
fatigued  from  my  walk,  accepted  the  vacant 
seat  beside  him.  He  professed  himself  greatly 
distressed  at  the  proceedings,  and  said  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  stop  them,  but  without 
avail.  I told  him  I had  “said  my  say,”  and 
did  not  intend  to  meddle  further  with  the  busi- 
ness, yet,  from  present  appearances,  it  was 
possible  there  would  be  a fight.  I suggested 
that  during  the  tremor  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes decisive  action  men  are  sometimes  more 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  counsel,  and  con- 
jured him  to  use  his  influence  (which  I knew 
was  great)  to  stop  the  movement. 

He  said  it  was  useless  to  attempt  further  in- 
terference, as  every  thing  had  been  ordered 
and  determined  by  high  authority.  He  was 
doubtless  better  informed  than  I,  at  that  time, 
of  the  power  and  deep  design  which  directed 
the  movement. 

The  troops  were  now  marching  up  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  hill,  since  called  Bolivar  Heights, 
the  crest  of  which  was  covered  with  pine  woods 
and  dense  thickets  of  undergrowth,  and  fur- 
nished a favorable  position  from  which  to  resist 
their  advance.  From  certain  unmistakable 
symptoms  I concluded  that  very  little  force 
would  have  been  required  to  drive  back  the 
raw  soldiers  and  morally  irresolute  men  who 
composed  the  advancing  column.  I expected 
momentarily  to  hear  the  opening  volley  from 
the  summit,  and  advised  my  companion  to  drive 
his  wagon  aside  from  the  line  of  fire.  To  my 
surprise  the  march  was  unmolested,  and  they 
moved  on  to  the  cemetery  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  above  the  village  of  Bolivar.  Here  an- 
other challenge  halted  them  for  the  third  time. 

Meanwhile  emissaries  from  the  town  had 
brought  information  that  the  Armory  employes 
and  citizen  volunteers  had  joined  the  United 
States  troops,  and  would  assist  in  defending 
the  place.  Taking  advantage  of  this  unrelia- 
ble report  I again  urged  my  companion  to  at- 
tempt some  interference  which  might  avert  the 
impending  calamity.  The  defenders  would 
now  have  the  advantage  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  the  superior  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  men. 
An  attempt  to  seize  the  national  property  must 
surely  result  in  bloodshed  and  disaster,  filling 
our  whole  district  with  mourning,  and  entail- 
ing upon  those  engaged  the  double  dishonor 
of  unsuccessful  treason.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing a group  of  the  leaders  came  riding  to  the 
rear,  engaged  in  high  discussion.  I heard 
Colonel  Allen  say,  in  a peremptory  tone,  that 
his  men  should  not  move  another  step. 

It  appeared  that  instead  of  three  thousand 
men  expected  by  Ashby,  only  three  hundred 
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and  forty  had  been  assembled,  including  the 
cavalry  and  some  artillerists,  with  an  old  iron 
6-pounder  from  Charlestown.  At  Halltown 
the  paucity  of  numbers  was  overlooked  in  the 
eagerness  to  seize  the  virgin  honors  of  the  en- 
terprise. Now,  when  within  musket-shot,  more 
prudent  counsels  were  entertained.  A little 
less  glory  and  a few  more  men  would  answer 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  It  was  not  a fight 
they  were  seeking,  but  the  possession  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  with  its  supplies  of  arms  and  valu- 
able machinery.  If  this  purpose  could  be  bet- 
ter accomplished  without  bloodshed,  why  not 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  now  on  their  way  ? 
Colonel  Harman,  of  Augusta,  who  had  arrived 
since  dark,  reported  them  to  be  hastening  for- 
ward from  all  points  up  the  Valley.  Mr.  Sed- 
don  said,  as  he  was  not  a man  of  war  he  could 
not  advise  in  the  premises.  But  as  Allen’s 
command  comprised  nearly  the  whole  force 
present  his  decision  was  generally  acquiesced 
in.  Ashby  alone  seemed  impatient  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposed  delay.  While  the 
officers  were  thus  discoursing  and  looking  to- 
ward the  town  there  w*as  a sudden  flash  that 
illuminated  for  miles  around  the  romantic  gorge 
where  the  rivers  meet.  Then  followed  a dull 
report,,  reverberating  from  mountain  to  mount- 
ain until  it  died  away  in  a sullen  roar.  The 
flashes  and  detonations  were  several  times  re- 
peated ; then  a steadier  flame  was  seen  rising 
from  two  distinct  points,  silently  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  volume  until  each  rock  and  tree 
on  the  Loudon  and  Maryland  Heights  were  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  the  now  overclouded  sky 
was  niddy  with  the  sinister  glare.  This  oc- 
curred, I think,  between  9 and  10  o’clock  p.m. 
For  the  moment  all  was  excitement  and  con- 
jecture. Some  thought  they  had  heard  artil- 
lery, while  others  declared  the  Potomac  bridge 
had  been  blown  up.  The  more  skillful  pres- 
ently guessed  the  truth,  and  concluded  that 
the  officer  in  command  had  set  fire  to  the  ar- 
senals and  abandoned  the  town.  Ashby  im- 
mediately dashed  down  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  The  idea  that  there  was  to  be  no  fight 
seemed  to  afford  very  general  relief.  My  sym- 
pathy with  this  feeling  was  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humiliation,  in  knowing  that  my  j 
Government  had  yielded  so  rich  a prize  to  the 
revolution  upon  so  feeble  a demonstration. 

Quietly  withdrawing  from  the  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  I was  conversing,  I 
walked  down  to  the  town  alone,  by  the  Bolivar 
Road.  The  Old  Arsenal  buildings  on  Shenan- 
doah Street  and  several  of  the  shops  in  the 
Armory  inclosure  on  Potomac  Street  were  in 
full  blaze.  The  road  was  alive  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  hurrying  to  and  fro,  laden 
with  spoils  from  the  work-shops  and  soldieys’ 
barracks.  There  were  women  with  their  arms 
full  of  muskets,  little  girls  loaded  with  sheaves 
of  bayonets,  hoys  dragging  cartridge-boxes  and 
cross-belts  enough  to  equip  a platoon,  men  with 
barrels  of  pork  or  flour,  kegs  of  molasses  and 


boxes  of  hard  bread  on  their  shoulders  or  trun- 
dling in  wheel-barrows. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  had  offered  during  their  lives  perhaps, 
these  people  seem  to  have  entered  upon  the 
work  of  sacking  and  plundering  as  promptly 
and  skillfully  as  veteran  soldiers  could  have 
done,  wherefrom  L conclude  that  this  propens- 
ity is  inherent  in  the  human  character,  and 
only  awaits  opportunity  for  development.  The 
ground  around  the  burning  buildings  was  glitter- 
ing with  splinters  of  glass  w’hich  had  been  blown 
out  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  used  to  ig- 
nite the  fires.  The  streets  in  the  vicinity  w'ere 
silent  and  vacant,  the  train  of  plunderers  from 
the  shops  avoiding  the  route.  I took  my  seat 
upon  a barrel  and  commenced  sketching  the 
scene  by  fire-light,  w'hcu  a man  called  to  me 
from  a distance  advising  me  to  leave,  as  the 
whole  place  was  mined  and  would  presently  be 
blown  up.  I thanked  him,  but  concluded  to 
take  my  chance,  as  I thought  all  the  powder 
was  already  burned. 

This  impression  accounted  for  the  loneliness 
of  the  neighborhood  w*hcn  I arrived.  As  I 
kept  my  position  in  apparent  security  the  dread 
of  a general  explosion  gradually  disappeared 
and  the  reassured  inhabitants  began  to  swarm 
around  the  fires.  Some  of  the  workmen  got 
out  the  engines  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  flames  at  the  stock  factory. 

The  people  were  for  the  most  part  tongue- 
tied  with  terror.  Overwhelmed  with  ruin,  they 
either  did  not  know  who  was  responsible,  or 
w ere  afraid  to  speak  their  thoughts.  Occasion- 
ally a woman  would  use  the  privilege  of  her 
sex  and  open  her  mind  pretty  freely,  abusing 
Yankees  and  Southerners  alternately,  and  con- 
signing both  parties  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

When  at  length  it  seemed  to  be  definitely 
ascertained  that  there  were  no  mines  to  be  ex- 
ploded a noisier  and  more  demonstrative  com- 
pany of  actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  These 
w ere  the  chronic  loafers  who  used  to  crowed  the 
bar-rooms  discussing  local  politics  and  strong 
.drinks,  who  w^crc  regular  attendants  on  the 
platform  on  the  arrival  of  the  passenger  trains, 
and  prominent  men  about  elections.  These 
fellows  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ran  hither 
and  thither  in  high  excitement,  threatening 
blood  and  thunder  against  whomsoever  it  might 
concern.  Chief  among  them  was  a late  civil 
functionary  of  the  county,  well  known  in  former 
times.  Reeking  with  dirt  and  whisky  this 
worthy  paraded  the  streets  armed  like  a war 
mandarin  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  carrying  a 
rifle  with  sabre  bayonet  on  either  shoulder,  and 
girt  about  with  a belt  containing  several  addi- 
tional bayonets  of  the  old  pattern. 

For  some  time  I was  in  doubt  as  to  which 
side  of  the  question  these  fellow's  had  espoused,' 
hut  at  length  the  tendency  of  their  sympathies 
w'as  developed  by  a furious  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  should  pursue  Lieutenant  Jones, 
who  was  said  to  be  retreating  with  his  men  to- 
ward Hagerstown,  or  whether  they  should  go 
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down  to  Washington  forthwith  and  “jerk  old  If  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
Abe  Lincoln  out  of  the  White  House. ” The  States,  as  many  maintain,  and  as  its  own  atti- 
majority  in  council  having  determined  on  sacri-  tudc  of  late  seems  to  admit,  has  neither  the 
ficing  the  Lieutenant,  they  started  for  the  Poto-  right  to  punish  privy  conspiracy,  nor  the  power 
mac  bridge  with  frightful  yells  and  many  for-  to  defend  itself  against  factious  aggression,  then 
midable  gesticulations.  why  should  we  regret  its  overthrow  ? X^et  the 

A bv-stander  happening  to  suggest  that  the  impotent  imposture  perish,  and  the  American 
bridge  might  possibly  be  mined,  they  considered  people  will  speedily  establish  a more  respecta- 
the  question  and  concluded  that  Jones  was  not  ble  and  manly  system  on  its  ruins. 


a bad  fellow  after  all,  and  had  only  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  rascally  Government.  Whereupon 
they  retired,  in  search  of  more  ammunition 
perhaps. 

A a the  night  advanced  the  streets  became 
more  crowded  with  people  from  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  but  up  to  the  hour  of  midnight 
no  troops  except  Ashby’s  squad  of  horse  had 
made  their  appearance.  By  one  o’clock  the 
fires  had  sunk  in  ashes,«when,  gloomy,  chilled, 
and  fatigued,  I sought  a bed  at  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance. 

As  I ascended  the  hill  I met  Colonel  Allen’s 
regiment  coming  down.  From  over-exertion 
and  excitement  I did  not  sleep  soundly,  and 
was  frequently  disturbed  during  the  night  by 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  tramp  of  passing 
squadrons. 

April  19. — On  going  down  into  the  town  this 
morning  I found  that  there  had  been  consider- 
able accessions  to  the  State  forces,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  haring  arrived  during  the  night 
and  morning,  while  as  many  more  were  re- 
ported on  the  way. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme,  ably  seconded 
by  whisky.  The  newly-arrived  troops  having 
nothing  to  eat,  consoled  themselves  as  usual  by 
getting  something  to  drink.  Parties  were  de- 
tailed to  search  the  houses  for  the  arms  and 
public  property  which  had  been  carried  off  the 
evening  before.  This  search  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  women,  who  skirmished  after 
their  fashion  with  the  guard,  with  tongue  and 
broomstick,  holding  them  at  bay  while  their 
husbands  endeavored  to  conceal  the  spoils  they 
had  acquired. 

A rough  estimate  of  the  night’s  work  showed 
that  about  sixteen  thousand  muskets  had  per- 
ished by  the  burning  of  the  arsenals,  and  that 
one  building  (the  carpenter  shop)  of  the  Poto- 
mac Armory  had  also  been  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  thousand  new 
rifles  and  muskets  complete,  with  all  the  costly 
material  and  machinery  of  the  National  Armor}', 
had  passed  into  the  power  of  the  revolution 
without  a blow. 

Such  were  the  risible  and  material  results, 
but  the  social  and  political  consequences  who 
could  estimate  ? 

I must  confess  that  I felt  this  morning  like  a 
man  wandering  in  a maze.  The  future  ex- 
hibited but  a dim  and  changing  vista.  Was 
the  experiment  of  popular  government  indeed 
a failure,  as  our  conservatives  had  been  pre- 
dicting from  the  commencement  ? Was  Mac- 
aulay right  when  he  said  that  our  system  would 
crumble  into  anarchy  upon  the  first  serious  trial  ? 
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While  indulging  in  these  speculations  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  flag-stall'  which  stood 
in  the  yard  of  the  Old  Arsenal.  The  national 
standard  had  been  lowered,  and  in  its  place 
floated  the  State  flag  of  Virginia. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  mingled 
emotions  excited  in  my  mind  by  this  simple 
incident. 

Once  in  my  early  youth  I visited  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  and,  venturing  down  the  interior 
slope  for  some  distance,  I found  myself  upon  a 
projecting  cliff  of  lava.  Here  I stood  for  a 
time  looking  curiously  down  upon  the  sea  of 
smoke  that  concealed  ever}'  thing  around  and 
beneath,  when  a sudden  breeze  rolled  the  clouds 
away  and  for  a moment  my  eyes  beheld  the 
hideous  gulf  that  yawned  below.  A pit  whose 
sulphurous  horrors  and  immeasurable  depth 
were  revealed  only  by  the  glare  of  lurid  flames 
and  boiling  lava — whose  appalling  aspect  para- 
lyzed the  senses  like  the  grasp  of  a nightmare. 

A sight  which  memory  never  recalls  without 
the  shndder  that  accompanied  its  first  revela- 
tion. 

So  it  seemed  that  the  sudden  gust  of  emo- 
tion, excited  by  the  lowering  of  our  starry'  flag, 
had  swept  away  the  mists  of  speculation  and 
revealed  in  its  depth  and  breadth  the  abyss  of 
degradation  opened  by  secession. 

Yesterday  I was  a citizen  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican republic.  My  country  spanned  a conti- 
nent. Her  northern  border  neared  the  frigid 
zone  while  her  southern  limit  touched  the 
tropics.  Her  eastern  and  her  western  shores 
were  washed  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
globe.  Her  commerce  covering  the  most  re- 
mote seas,  her  flag  honored  in  every  land. 

The  strongest  nation  acknowledged  her  power, 
and  the  most  enlightened  honored  her  attain- 
ments in  art,  science,  and  literature. 

Her  political  system,  the  cherished  ideal  to- 
ward whose  realization  the  noblest  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  mankind  have  been  directed  for 
ages.  The  great  experiment  which  the  pure 
and  wise  of  all  nations  are  watching  with  trem- 
bling solicitude  and  imperishable  hope.  It  was 
something  to  belong  to  such  a nationality 
Something  to  be  able,  in  following  one’s  busi-  4 
ness  or  pleasure,  to  travel  to  and  fro  without 
question  or  hindrance,  to  take  red-fish  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf  or  trout  in  the  great  lakes,  to 
chase  deer  in  the  Allcghanies  or  adventure 
among  grizzly  bears  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  every  where  to  remember,  as  vou  inflated 
your  lungs  with  the  free  air,  “This  is  my  conn-  , 

try!” 

It  was  something,  when  questioned  of  one’s 
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nationality  in  foreign  lands,  perhaps  by  the 
subject  of  a petty  monarchy  or  obscure  princi- 
pality, the  impoverished  and  degraded  fraction 
of  a once  powerful  empire,  ruined  by  the  mad- 
ness of  faction,  local  ignorance,  and  secession. 
It  was  something,  in  replying  to  such  inquiry, 
to  feel  one’s  heart  swelling  with  imperial  pride 
such  os  moved  the  ancient  Roman  in  the  days 
when  he  could  quell  the  insolence  of  barbaric 
kings  with  the  simple  announcement,  “ Civis 
Rom  anus  sum.” 

This  was  yesterday.  To-day,  what  am  I? 
A citizen  of  Virginia.  Virginia,  a petty  com- 
monwealth with  scarcely  a million  of  white  in- 
habitants. What  could  she  ever  hope  to  be 
but  a worthless  fragment  of  the  broken  vase  ? 
A fallen  and  splintered  column  of  the  once 
glorious  temple. 

But  I will  not  dweJJ  longer  on  the  humilia- 
ting contrast.  Come  harness  up  the  buggy 
and  let  us  get  out  of  this  or  I shall  suffocate. 

On  our  way  to  Charlestown  we  met  great 
numbers  of  persons  afoot,  on  horseback,  and  on 
wheels,  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  excitement. 
Some  attracted  simply  by  curiosity,  others 
armed  and  demonstrative,  eager  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  glory  after  the  danger  was  over. 
My  friend  and  I discoursed  mournfully  of  the 
prospect  before  us  and  the  country.  Indeed 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subject  calculated  to 
promote  cheerfulness.  He  hoped  that  the  great 
change  might  be  accomplished  without  war.  I 
neither  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  a re- 
sult, nor  did  I wish  it.  Of  the  great  twin  gov- 
erning powers  in  human  society — Fraud  and 
Force — I decidedly  preferred  the  latter.  I was 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  reign  of  subtle 
phrasemongers  and  empty  babblers,  and  hailed 
the  dawn  of  an  era  which  promised  to  develop 
the’  latent  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  sweep 
away  the  cobwebs  of  tricky  and  compromising 
politicians  with  sword  and  fire. 

April  20,  Charlestown . — To-day  we  received 
confirmation  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
Secession  by  the  Virginia  Convention.  This 
was  followed  by  news  of  the  riots  of  the  19th 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Navy- 
yard  at  Norfolk. 

Under  these  accumulating  proofs  of  the  ina- 
bility or  unwillingness  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  defend  itself  the  arrogant  confidence 
of  the  Secessionists  continued  to  increase,  while 
the  Unionists  exhibited  a corresponding  depres- 
sion. Every  hour  brought  accessions  to  the 
forces  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  volunteer  com- 
panies from  the  adjoining  counties  were  gath- 
ered in  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  po- 
litical views  of  officers  or  men.  The  Border 
Guard  of  Martinsburg,  a fine  company,  whose 
Captain  and  seven-eighths  of  whose  members 
we*e  decided  Union  partisans,  at  first  made 
some  difficulty  about  obeying  the  Governor’s 
order ; but  at  length,  mystified  by  subtle  coun- 
sels, they  agreed  to  march  to  Harper’s  Ferry 
with  the  United  States  flag  flying.  As  may  be 
supposed  the  flag  was  soon  furled  after  their 


arrival;  but  the  opinions  it  typified  rankled 
for  some  time  after  and  bone  troublesome 
fruits. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  in  pursuance  of  im- 
portant private  business,  I went  from  Charles- 
town to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  thence  by  the  train 
to  Baltimore.  As  Maryland  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  elect,  and  Baltimore, 
by  the  acts  of  the  19th,  had  earned  the  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a true  Southern  city,  the 
railroad  communication  was  uninterrupted. 

At  the  stations  near  the  city  we  heard  the 
wildest  rumors  of  fights  going  on  and  battles 
impending.  The  conductor  told  me  that  a 
large  body  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  were 
advancing  on  the  town  by  way  of  Cockeysville, 
and  that  the  Baltimoreans,  six  thousand  strong, 
had  marched  out  to  meet  them. 

At  the  tJamden  Street  ddpot  I met  Captain 

K of  the  United  States  navy,  with  whom 

I exchanged  salutations.  He  seemed  in  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, told  me  ho  was  about  going  to  Washing- 
ton, and  asked  if  he  could  trust  me  with  a mes- 
sage ? 

I replied  with  warmth  that  he  might  rely 
upon  me,  even  if  the  message  involved  a ques- 
tion of  life  or  death. 

He  frankly  apologized  for  the  implied  doubt, 
but  said  that  every  thing  was  in  such  confusion 
that  he  did  not  know  who  to  trust.  He  went 
on  to  state  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
revolutionary  mob,  and  he  wished  to  send  a 
message  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Depot  not  to  display  the  United  States  flag  as 
usual  on  the  next  morning.  There  was  no 
force  to  protect  it,  and,  if  displayed,  it  might 
bring  the  officer  into  trouble  and  would  be  torn 
down  by  the  rabble. 

The  Captain’s  eye  flashed  and  his  lip  quiv- 
ered as  he  spoke : “ If  I had  any  means  of  de- 
fending it  it  should  w'ave  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city;  but  as  we  are  helpless  I do  not 
wish  the  flag  exposed  to  insult.”  We  clasped 
hands,  and  I promised  the  message  should  be 
duly  delivered.  As  I walked  up  street  carry- 
ing my  traveling  sack  I w^as  accosted  by  men 
and  women  who,  perceiving  I was  a stranger, 
beset  me  with  questions  and  repeated  the  most 
startling  rumors.  Harper’s  Ferry  was  occupied 
by  fifteen  t housand  Virginians,  with  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Lee  was  on  Arlington  Heights 
preparing  to  bombard  Washington ; wiiile  Jeff 
Davis,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was 
marching  on  that  doomed  city — these  were  the 
jubilant  gobemouches:  others  in  mortal  terror 
followed  me  to  learn  when  the  Virginia  army 
was  coming  to  relieve  Baltimore,  now  threat- 
ened by  a hundred  thousand  Abolitionists,  de- 
termined to  sack  and  burn  it  in  revenge  for 
the  aftair  of  the  19th.  I said  what  I could  to 
chasten  the  hopes  and  soothe  the  fears  of  these 
good  people,  and  kept  on  my  way. 

Throughout  the  town  every  thing  evidenced 
alarm  and  excitement.  Men  and  boys  were 
running  wildly  about  armed  with  swords,  horse- 
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pistols,  fowling-pieces,  bowie-knives,  and  every 
imaginable  weapon  of  offense.  At  first  I saw 
them  singly  or  in  small  parties,  anon  they 
marched  by  in  organized  companies  and  even 
battalions.  On  Baltimore  Street  crowds  were 
collected  in  front  of  hardware  stores  and  shops, 
where  fire-arms  are  sold,  crushing  in  the  doors 
and  helping  themselves  to  every  thing  that 
would  answer  for  a weapon.  Axes,  scythes, 
hatchets,  sword-canes,  pitchforks,  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  eager  and  half-frantic  mobs.  In 
addition  to  the  weapons  and  utensils  thus  vio- 
lently obtained  there  was  a reasonable  amount 
of  promiscuous  stealing  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  commissary  rather  than  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. Tobacco,  whisky,  jewelry,  and,  an 
article  which  in  all  civilized  countries  is  recog- 
nized as  the  main-spring  of  war,  money. 

To  these  proceedings  the  city  police  appeared 
to  make  but  a demonstrative  resistance,  occa- 
sionally firing  a volley  from  their  revolvers  in 
the  air,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  mob,  and  evidenced  that  these 
guardians  of  law  and  order  were  either  too 
timid  to  act,  or  were  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  the  rioters. 

In  following  up  Captain  K ’s  directions 

for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  message  with 
which  I was  intrusted,  I at  length  found  myself 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  volunteer  medical 
staff,  hastily  improvised  to  succor  those  who 
were  expected  to  fall  in  the  great  battle  that 
was  to  bo  fought.  There  were  two  or  three 
wash-tubs  full  of  lint,  a barrel  or  two  of  rolled 
bandages,  splints,  tourniquets,  and  cases  of  bale- 
ful  knives,  hooks,  and  probes  lying  open  and 
all  ready  for  use.  The  cruel  and  cold-blooded 
aspect  of  these  apartments  was  softened  by  the 
presence  of  tables  covered  with  sandwiches, 
cold  fowls,  sliced  tongue,  and  pickles,  flanked 
by  decanters  of  whisky  and  baskets  of  Cham- 
pagne. 

Ignoring  the  patent  lint  and  scientific  cutlery 
I took  a young  surgeon’s  advice,  gratuitously 
proffered,  and  helped  myself  to  Champagne 
and  sandwiches.  T here  learned  that  all  com- 
munication with  the  North  hod  been  cut  off' 
by  the  burning  of  the  railroad  bridges,  and 
that  the  city  had  risen  in  arms  to  drive  back 
the  Pennsylvanians  “ en  route  via  Cockeysville” 
for  Baltimore  and  the  Federal  Capital.  No  col- 
lision had  yet  been  reported,  but  the  surgeons 
waited  in  momentary  expectation  of  a call  for 
their  services. 

After  some  further  search  I at  length  found 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  the  message  with  which 
I had  been  intrusted,  and  thus  ended  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  the 
stoppage  of  communication  with  the  North,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  conclude  my  business  as 
speedily  as  I had  hoped.  I therefore  took 
quarters  at  the  house  of  a friend,  determined 
to  bide  my  time,  and  meanwhile  to  amuse  my- 
self observing  the  march  of  events. 

On  Monday,  22d  of  April,  the  excitement 
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still  continued,  the  mobs  occasionally  breaking 
into  shops  in  search  of  arms. 

The  battle  of  Cockeysville  did  not  take  place 
as  was  expected.  The  Pennsylvanians,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  unarmed  and  altogether 
unprepared  for  a warlike  encounter,  had  re- 
ceived warning  of  the  proceedings  in  Balti- 
more, and  prudently  halted.  The  Baltimore- 
ans suspended  their  attack  until  the  result  of 
certain  negotiations  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  should  be  known.  It  was  finally 
conceded  that  these  troops  should  turn  back 
and  reach  the  Federal  city  by  another  route. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  popular  outburst 
having  been  removed  by  this  acquiescence,  the 
excitement  began  visibly  to  subside;  and  al- 
though the  revolutionary  faction  had  still  ab- 
solute control  of  the  city,  symptoms  of  a sweep- 
ing reaction  had  begun  tg  manifest  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  week  that  followed, 
the  national  flag  was  nowhere  displayed,  and 
on  the  street  every  body  talked  secession  if 
they  expressed  any  opinion  at  all.  Around 
Barn  urn's  were  congregated  a number  of  sinis- 
ter-looking fellows,  who  publicly  boasted  of  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Among  these  I recognized  several 
border  ruffians  of  Kansas  notoriety.  Volun- 
teer companies  still  paraded  the  streets  under 
the  State  flag  of  Maryland,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  more  discreet  and  methodical  heads  were 
directing  affairs.  Disorder  and  violence  were 
repressed.  The  wild  volunteers  were  organized 
and  shut  up  in  barracks  where  they  could  do 
no  immediate  mischief,  and  where  their  super- 
fluous enthusiasm  might  be  cooled  off  by  hard 
drilling,  guard-duty,  and  uncomfortable  beds. 

For  this  judicious  management  of  these  dan- 
gerous elements  I believe  Maryland  was  some- 
what indebted  to  Colonel  Huger  of  South  Caro- 
lina, then  of  the  United  States  army. 

Meanwhile  the  under  current  of  loyal  feeling 
was  becoming  every  day  more  decided.  The 
best  men  in  Maryland  were  known  to  be  un- 
swerving in  their  determination  to  support  the 
nationality,  while  hundreds,  who,  under  the 
sudden  excitement  and  confusion  of  ideas  in- 
cident to  the  times,  had  seemed  to  acquiesce 
or  had  actually  joined  in  the  late  movement, 
believing  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  the 
city  from  attack,  now,  upon  reflection,  per- 
ceived the  ruin  to  which  they  were  inadvert- 
ently hastening,  and  turned  their  backs  on  it. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  affairs.  One  of 
them,  a local  politician,  Electing  an  acquaint- 
ance from  Virginia  on  the  street  expressed 
himself  thus  despairingly,  “Damn  it,  the  ex- 
citement is  going  down,  they  are  all  caving  in ; 
if  something  is  not  done  to  keep  it  up  we  are 
all  ruined.  Can’t  you  tell  me  some  exciting 
news?  something  that  I may  publish  to  keep 
the  people  moving?  I don’t  care  a damn 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — if  it  is  only  suf- 
ficiently stimulating.’' 

It  was  thus  easy  to  perceive  that  Baltimore 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  sort  of  people 
who  had  played  so  successful  and  so  fetal  a 
game  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States ; 
and  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  a popu-  ; 
lar  reaction,  it  was  evident  that  the  Maryland  ! 
conspirators  did  not  intend  to  relinquish  their 
grasp  upon  the  authority  which  they  had  seized 
by  surprise  and  violence,  or  slacken  in  their : 
efforts  to  drag  their  State  into  the  vortex  of  j 
secession.  Shortly  after  the  affair  of  the  21st  j 
a quantity  of  small-arms  were  forwarded  to  j 
the  city  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The  revolu- 
tionary forces  were  strengthened  by  volunteer 
companies  from  the  rural  districts,  and  impos- 
ing reviews  were  held  daily;  while  the  most 
absurd  and  incredible  reports  of  the  conduct  of 
the  national  troops  moving  through  Maryland 
via  Annapolis  were  industriously  circulated  to 
keep  up  the  irritation  of  the  popular  mind. 

On  the  27th  of  April  I met  a friend  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  son,  then  a cadet  in  the  Naval 
Academy.  I was  easily  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  at  an  early  hour  we  took  the 
steamer  for  that  place. 

As  we  passed  Fort  M ‘Henry  the  national  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  boat  in  response  to  that 
which  floated  over  the  fort,  while  three  cheers 
were  given  and  returned  with  unction.  The 
emotion  excited  by  this  incident  awakened 
historic  memories.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  flag 
floating  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  M ‘Henry 
during  its  bombardment  by  the  British  that 
suggested  to  Frank  Key  the  verses  that  have 
since  become  our  national  anthem,  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  ” 

Arrived  at  Annapolis,  we  found  that  city  oc- 
cupied by  the  national  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Butler.  The  Navy 
School  had  been  shipped  bodily  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  while  its  premises  wero  used  as 
barracks  and  drill  ground  for  the  volunteers  ar- 
riving daily  by  ship  loads.  My  companion,  on 
ascertaining  that  the  motive  of  his  visit  was 
removed,  returned  immediately  to  Baltimore. 
Finding  in  the  quaint  antiquity  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  military  activity  of  the  rendezvous,  an 
attractive  field  of  observation  I determined  to 
remain  for  several  days. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Captain  Rodgers, 
of  the  navy,  I obtained  a permit  from  General 
Butler  to  visit  the  academy  grounds  at  pleas- 
ure. Here  the  work  of  organizing  and  equip- 
ping the  troops  hastening  to  the  defense  of  the 
national  capital  was  going  on  with  all  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  that  the  occasion  de- 
manded. Vessels  were  continually  arriving 
with  supplies,  arms,  and  recruits  in  the  raw\ 
These  recruits  generally  had  to  be  renovated 
from  the  epidermis  outward,  and  then  drilled 
into  soldiers  all  in  a few  days.  So  far  as  ex- 
ternal appearance  went  this  was  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Outside  the  military  inclostirc 
the  city  of  Annapolis  was  as  quiet  as  a New 
England  village  on  a Sabbath  morning.  A few 
officers  and  curious  country  gentlemen  hung 


about  the  hotels.  A few  meek-mannered  vol- 
unteers (fellows  who  had  never  borne  arms; 
dawdled  about  on  their  good  behavior,  traffick- 
i ing  at  stores  and  candy-shops,  and  slyly  sound- 
! ing  for  forbidden  stimulants.  Few  citizens 
were  seen  on  the  streets,  and  a number  of  the 
best  residences  were  closed,  the  inmates  hav- 
: ing  abandoned  the  town  in  terror  or  disgust, 
j While  strolling  about  the  streets  of  rural  as- 
] pect  I frequently  fell  into  conversation  with 
j citizens  of  the  plainer  class,  and  found  them 
generally  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and 
stuffed  with  underground  rumors  of  the  most 
marvelous  character.  One  man  told  mo  that 
since  the  advent  of  tho  Yankee  troops  several 
of  his  acquaintances  lmd  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously, and  he  had  satisfactory  information  that 
they  had  been  kidnapped  and  hung  by  But- 
ler in  the  academy  grounds.  For  himself,  he 
averred  that  ho  never  went  to  bed  at  night  with 
any  certainty  as  to  wiiere  he  would  find  him- 
self hanging  in  tho  morning. 

From  conversations  here  with  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  I became  satisfied  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  fully  intended  to  assert  and 
maintain  its  supremacy  by  arms,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  our  trou- 
bles I felt  elated  with  a hope  for  the  future  of 
my  country. 

April  30. — In  tho  afternoon  I took  passage 
on  the  steamer  Balloon , and  after  encountering 
a severe  gale  on  the  bay  arrived  at  Baltimore 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

On  my  return  here  I found  the  tide  of  revo- 
lutionary opinion  decidedly  ebbing.  The  na- 
tional flag  had  reappeared  in  some  places,  com- 
munication with  the  North  had  reopened,  and 
men  no  longer  boasted  in  public  of  their  com- 
plicity in  the  proceedings  of  the  mob. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  concluding 
the  business  for  which  I came,  on  the  2d  of 
May  I returned  to  Charlestown,  Virginia. 

In  returning  through  Harper’s  Ferry  I found 
the  plot  had  thickened  considerably  during  my 
absence.  The  militia  general,  Harper,  had  been 
suspended  in  command  by  a Colonel  T.  J.  Jack- 
son,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
latterly  a professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. There  were  probably  at  this  time  five 
thousand  men  assembled  here,  including  regi- 
ments from  several  of  the  Southern  States.  A 
regiment  of  Kentuckians,  under  a Colonel  Dun- 
can of  Louisville,  had  arrived,  while  detached 
companies  and  individual  sympathizers  from 
Maryland  were  being  organized  into  a battal- 
ion. Several  field-guns  were  in  position  com- 
manding the  railroad  approaches,  while  bat- 
teries w-ere  exhibited  on  the  neighboring  cliffs 
in  localities  which  struck  me  as  more  pictur- 
esque than  judicious.  Although  still  very  im- 
]>crfcct  in  organization  and  discipline,  and  de- 
ficient in  arras,  ammunition,  clothes,  and  equip- 
ments, the  troops  already  showed  the  presence 
of  a military  head.  Among  the  volunteers 
from  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  I perceived  a good 
deal  of  discontent  and  disaffection.  Two  weeks 
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of  soldiering  had  already  told  on  the  enthusiasm  J Captain  Bolts  looked  haggard  and  care-worn, 
of  the  feeble,  while  many  of  the  more  thought-  j like  a man  who  felt  the  force  of  the  classic  epi- 
ful,  who  had  been  decided  Union  men,  found  | grain,  "nolentna  trahnnt  fata /*  He  evident- 
themselves  in  an  awkward  position  between  ly  avoided  conversation  with  me,  and  I did  not 
their  political  views  and  interests  and  their  iin-  press  it. 

plied  military  engagements.  Some  with  whom  Mi ly  G. — This  morning  the  business  which 
I conversed  hoped  to  be  delivered  from  their  had  taken  me  to  Charlestown  was  concluded.  I 
ditfienltids  by  the  rejection  of  the  Act  of  Seces-  was  married  to  a lady  of  that  place,  and  iimne- 
sion  by  the  people,  and  expressed  their  de-  diately  thereafter  started  for  Berkeley  Springs 
termination  to  vote  against  it  if  the  opportunity  via  DufHelcU  Depot. 

was  allowed  them.  At  Berkeley  we  found  the  Judge  and  law- 

I talked  freely  to  a number  of  acquaintances,  vers  assembled  to  hold  the  spring  term  of  the 
and  earnestly  advised  several  young  men,  in  Superior  or  District  Court.  Amidst  the  tur- 
vrhom  I felt  an  especial  interest,  to  get  out  of  moil  of  arms  on  all  sides  it  was  consolatory  to 
it  while  there  was  yet  time.  find  this  vestigo  of  established  forms.  The 
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court  was  thinly  attended,  however,  and  there  collected;  but  in  a county  where  an  air 
was  little  or  no  business  transacted,  it  being  and  a Bible  are  considered  a very  credital 
painfully  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  reign  erury  aggregation  I may  be  allowed  to  call 
of  civil  law  in  this  region  w*as  approaching  its  a library.  There  are  some  rare  and  va| 
end,  and  the  elements  of  social  order  rapidly  re-  hooks  in  the  collection  well  worth  the  pc 
solving  into  armed  anarchy.  under  the  trees  of  a summer  morning,  or 

Practically  the  revolution  had  not  yet  reached  winter  fireside  by  the  light  of  a kerosene 
Morgan  County.  Except  a few  petty  politi-  But  the  newspapers  will  be  filled  with  < 
cians,  and  some  who  held  civil  or  military  com-  ing  news  of  the  war?  It  is  to  be  hope < 
missions  from  the  State,  the  people  of  the  coun-  mails  will  be  stopped,  and  we  will  get  no  n 
ty  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  loyalty.  In  papers;  or,  in  any  event,  we  need  not 
maintaining  their  position  against  the  entan-  them. 

gling  influences  of  State  and  county  organiza-  Here  is  the  parlor,  decorated  with  paint 
tion  they  were  counseled,  encouraged,  and  as-  and  furnished  with  musical  appliances — pin 
sisted  by  my  father,  who  from  the  beginning  violin,  and  guitar,  with  choice  selections 
had  exhibited  the  most  uncompromising  and  music  from  the  classic  composers  of  Italy,  G 
defiant  opposition  to  the  secession  movement,  many,  and  France.  A parlor  organ  is  all  i 
In  oral  or  written  arguments  he  asserted  with-  ambition  covets  in  this  direction.  I will  £ 
out  reserve  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Ni*-  one  some  day  when — 
tional  Government.  He  maintained  that  he  Hark,  was  that  the  sound  of  cannon  ? 

was  bom,  and  had  always  lived,  a citizen  of  the  No — it  was  only  a book  that  struck  the  pian 

United  States,  and  regarded  as  insolent  pre-  by  accident. 

sumption  the  action  of  any  local  assembly  which  My  studio  is  also  well  supplied  with  materf 
pretended  to  dispute  this  claim  or  absolve  him  als  for  work — crayons,  oils,  and  water-colors 
from  his  true  allegiance.  Here  arc  drawers  filled  with  sketch-books,  pa- 

He  scorned  all  ideas  of  compromise  or  con-  pers,  engravings,  photographs,  and  a mass  of 
cession  to  such  local  assumption,  and  scouted  at  unbumed  trumpery — the  results  of  lazy  begin- 
every  suggestion  of  doubt  or  timidity  in.  regard  nings,  labor-saving  conceits,  and  experimental 
to  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  While  failures,  such  as  in*timc  will  accumulate  upon 
elsewhere  every  thing  seemed  to  be  yielding,  the  hands  of  every  artistic  amateur, 
deluded  by  the  specious  falsehoods  or  over-  There  are  still  some  theories  nncxploded 
awed  by  the  terror  of  armed  treason,  all  within  that  haunt  me — some  sequestered  paths  in  the 
the  influence  of  this  strong  spirit  seemed  to  paradise  of  Art  yet  unexplored.  A few  years 
partake  of  his  courage  and  steadfastness.  At  of  uninterrupted  quiet  will  afford  me  the  Jong- 
Berkeley  loyalty  still  enjoyed  freedom  of  speech  coveted  opportunity  of  solving  these  problems, 
in  public  places,  while  it  was  secession  that  Alas ! before  those  years  of  quiet  are  attain- 
sneaked  about,  silent,  apologetic,  eaves-drop-  able,  there  are  other  and  greater  problems  to 
ping,  and  meditating  treachery.  be  solved.  What  is  this  ? — a collection  of  en- 

For  my  own  part  I had  become  disgusted  gravings — “Battles  of  the  French  Revolution.” 
with  the  course  of  public  affairs.  I had  been  That  is  ominous. 

disappointed  both  in  Government  and  people.  There  will  be  no  war.  Civilization  has  ad- 
All  my  prognostics  had  failed.  The  delay  and  vanced  since  that  day.  A people  may  rise 
indecision  still  manifested  at  Washington  chafed  against  despotism,  but  not  against  a free  gov- 
my  impatient  zeal,  and  I turned  resolutely  to  ernment.  The  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
the  accomplishment  of  the  personal  plans  which  South  will  not  be  sold  and  trampled  upon  with 
I had  formed.  I had  been  for  some  time  en-  impunity.  The  descendants  of  five  generations 
gaged  in  fitting  up  a house  at  Berkeley  and  of  freemen  can  not  be  wielded  like  hereditary 
making  arrangements  foy  a future  that  pleased  serfs. 

my  fancy.  These  plans  I developed  to  my  Is  that  one  of  your  unexploded  theories  ? 
wife  as  I brought  her  hom^  and  installed  her  Here  are  my  trees  and  flowers.  What  more 
in  the  cottage.  For  the  present  we  have  delightful  relaxation  from  the  weariness  of 
enough  of  social  life  around  us,  composed  of  books  and  pencils  than  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
the  nearest  and  dearest  of  our  kindred,  while  ers  and  the  planting  of  trees! 
during  the  summer  heats  the  baths  of  Berkeley  The  man  who  is  trimming  the  borders  thrusts 
will  always  attract  a brilliant  and  cultivated  so-  his  spade  in  the  ground  and  relieves  himself  of 
dety.  the  burden  of  his  thoughts:  “I  say,  Captain, 

But  the  war  ? what  are  we  going  to  do  if  these  secessionists 

The  war  will  not  reach  us  here.  This  re-  want  to  force  us  to  serve  against  the  United 
gion  is  poor,  sparsely  populated,  and  difficult  States?  1*11  die  first.” — “They  will  hardly 
of  access.  The  armies  will  avoid  so  inconven-  dare  to  push  things  so  far  in  this  region,  Sam. 
ient  and  unprofitable  a field,  and  fight  it  out  If  they  do  attempt  it,  you  understand?” 
elsewhere.  A walk  through  the  adjacent  woods  and 

Literature  and  the  beautiful  arts  will  furnish  along  the  hill-sides  develops  even  now  more 
me  with  interesting  and  remunerative  occupa-  floral  beauties  than  the  cultivated  garden ; but 
tion.  Here  is  my  library — a pretentious  name  in  June  there  will  be  an  exhibition  that  will 
perhaps  for  the  few  hundred  volumes  I have  put  to  shame  all  exotic  collections. 
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it  will  come  soon — well  gather  our  mountain- 
eer* together  and  fight  it  out  with  these  bruxen 
tricksters  who  have  dared  to  sell  oar  native 
State  to  treason  and  dishonor;  bullet  tor  bul- 
let, and  life  against  life.  And  tliat  will  be  war 
after  all— civil  and  social  war  in  its  most  dread- 
ful shape. 

And  thus  it  was.  Whether  we  looked  upon 
the  pages  of  a book  or  the  petals  of  a flower., 
the  steadfast  features  of  a picture  or  the  coun- 
tenance of  a sympathizing  friend ; whether 
studying  the  tender  tints  of  the  budding  for- 
ests or  the  richer  and  more  evanescent  glories 
of  the  clouds,  by  sunlight  or  moonlight,  alone 
or  in  company,  sleeping  or  waking,  there  was 
the  shadowy  face  of  the  Gorgon  staring  with 
its  sleepier,  stony  eyes. 

The  cherished  plan  of  philosophic  seclusion 
was  acknowledged  a failure  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  and  I was  glad  when  my  wife  pro- 
posed a visit  to  her  friends  in  Charlestown. 

May  21. — To-day  we  took  the  cars  at  Sir 
John’s  and  returned  to  Charlestown.  It  was 
painful  to  remark  the  progress  which  the  rev- 
olution had  made  during  our  absence.  Joe 
Johnston  had  taken  command  at  JIurper's  Fer- 
ry, and,  it  was  said,  had  ten  thousand  men  as- 
sembled there.  Trains  of  cars  loaded  with 
troops  were  passing  continually  from  Winches- 


Bnt  even  these  covert  rabbit  paths  and 
secluded  dells,  where  the  pheasant  hides  its 
young,  afford  m no  refuge  from  the  omnipres- 
ent thought.  Some  axe-bearing  mountaineer, 
sitting  upon  ft  prostrate  log  across  our  walk, 
propounds  the  inevitable  question,  “What  news 
of  the  war  V1  We  visit  the  village  store  to  pur- 
chase a skein  of  thread,  or  stop  at  the  post- 
office  to  inquire  for  a letter — at  each  place  we 
find  the  little  newsmonger! ng  conventions  hold- 
ing their  daily  sittings,  assembling  early  and 
adjourning  late,  questioning  all  comers,  and  re- 
peating the  most  exaggerated  rumors. 

Here  is  a room  which  seems  to  have  been 
purposely  avoided ; mysterious  and  double- 
locked,  like  Blue  Beard's  fatal  chamber.  Ah  .!• 
this  room  contains  some  rubbish  ; in  truth,  this 
room  is  my  armory.  That  my  health  may  not 
suffer  from  too  much  study  I have  arranged  to 
indulge  my  taste  for  rnral  sports,  for  which  the 
neighboring  mountains  and  rivers  afford  ample 
opportunity.  This  neat  English  double-bar- 
reled piece  is  for  birds,  and  this  quaint  and 
richly-ornamented . j’ager  rifle  is  for  deer  and 
bear.  Here,  too,  are  several  jointed  fishing- 
rods,  with  a complete  outfit  of  lines  and  flies. 

And  those  griiu-looking  muskets  in  the  cor- 
ner— w hat  are  they  for  ? They  are  for  de- 
fense. When  the  worst  comes — and  perhaps 
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ter  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  war  spirit  was  in 
full  blaze,  and  all  traces  of  Conservatism  or 
Unionism  seemed  to  be  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  terror  of  armed  force  and  the  irre- 
sistible current  of  social  sympathy. 

May  22. — I visited  Harper’s  Ferry  to-day. 
The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  camps,  and 
all  the  work-shops  and  public  buildings  con- 
verted into  barracks.  There  were  regiments 
from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  from  various 
sections  of  Virginia.  States  that  have  seceded 
and  those  that  are  still  loyal  are  here  repre- 
sented. How  does  this  appear  to  those  who 
insist  on  State  sovereignty?  These  troops 
seem  to  be  well  equipped  and  fairly  armed. 
They  drill  most  industriously  from  morning  till 
night.  I am  informed  that  Maryland  Heights 
is  occupied  by  a regiment  of  Kentuckians, 
while  a company  of  Ashby’s  cavalry  is  estab- 
lished on  the  Maryland  side,  guarding  the 
bridge  at  the  Point  of  Rocks.  1 

I observe,  however,  that  the  construction  of 
stockades  and  block-houses  on  the  Maryland 
and  Loudon  Heights,  commenced  under  Jack- 
son’s orders,  has  been  discontinued,  and  that 
no  further  steps  have  been  taken  to  mount  and 
locate  the  heavy  guns  brought  up  from  .Nor- 
folk. A farmer  also  told  me  that  Johnston 
had  made  a requisition  on  the  country  for  two 
hundred  wagons.  I also  noticed  that  they 
were  removing  the  armory  machinery  and  ma- 
terial from  Harper’s  Ferry  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble— to  be  set  up  at  Richmond,  it  was  rumored. 

It  required  very  little  military  sagacity  to 
interpret  these  signs,  and  I became  convinced 
that  Johnston  would  abandon  the  place  as  soon 
as  the  Federal  troops  moved. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  force  thus 
hastily  collected,  the  degree  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline already  attained  is  astonishing.  Whis- 
ky-shops, those  great  enemies  of  social  order 
and  military  subordination,  were  mercilessly 
suppressed.  A sense  of  soldierly  pride  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  veterans  seemed 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  both  men  and  officers. 
Indeed,  the  orderly  and  business-like  earnest- 
ness of  the  camp,  to  those  who  still  dream  of 
peace  or  cherish  hope  that  the  thing  will  blow 
over,  is  far  more  disheartening  than  all  the 
menace  and  bluster  of  the  world  outside. 

It  was  worthy  of  remark,  too,  and  contrary 
to  our  ordinary  experiences  with  raw  troops, 
that  in  all  these  camps  one  never  heard  the  re- 
port of  fire-arms  by  day  or  night.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  the  time  that  ammunition  was  very 
scarce ; and  I afterward  found  a letter  from 
Colonel  Jackson,  wherein  he  states  that  they 
were  at  that  date  especially  deficient  in  per- 
cussion caps.  He  had  managed  to  procure 
thirty  thousand  from  the  North — about  three 
rounds  per  man — and  was  much  in  need  of 
money  to  purchase  a larger  supply. 

May  23. — To-day  the  polls  were  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  popular  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  As  the  State  is  al- 
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ready  at  war  with  the  Government  this  seems 
to  be  a work  of  supererogation.  So  far  as  the 
County  of  Jefferson  was  concerned  the  polling 
was  a farce.  Troops  were  sent  to  the  pre- 
cincts where  the  force  of  the  Union  sentiment 
was  expected  to  display  itself,  and  violent 
threats  were  made  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  who  should  dare  to  vote 
against  the  Ordinance.  The  result  was  that 
about  one-half  the  voters  of  the  county  did 
not  appear  at  the  polls  at  all.  A respectable 
minority  registered  their  voices  against  it  in 
face  of  the  threats,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  soldiers’  vote  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  there  ap- 
peared but  a small  majority  in  this  county  sus- 
taining the  Ordinance. 

In  the  adjoining  County  of' Berkeley  the 
troops  sent  to  overawe  public  sentiment  had 
to  be  shut  up  in  their  barracks  to  prevent 
their  being  attacked  by  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace; while  out  of  two  thousand  votes  this 
county  gave  a majority  of  eight  hundred  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  In  Morgan,  where  my 
father  was  then  residing,  the  Ordinance  was 
repudiated  by  a vote  of  six  to  one. 

Whether  the  act  of  the  Convention  was  con- 
firmed by  the  popular  vote  of  the  State  I do 
not  know  to  this  day ; nor  did  I ever  think  it 
important  to  know,  it  being  evident  that  all 
the  agencies  of  the  State  Government  were  in 
the  hands  of  conspirators  who  hesitated  at  no- 
thing which  might  serve  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  people  the  State  was  already  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  National  Government.  Under 
the  pretense  of  asserting  State  sovereignty  the 
Richmond  junto  had  already  violated  all  law 
and  trampled  on  popular  rights.  Their  usurp- 
ed authority  was  maintained  and  enforced,  not 
by  Virginians,  but  by  the  bayonets  of  strangers 
gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the  South  and 
West ; from  States  that  had  seceded  and  those 
still  supporting  the  Union ; in  short,  from  any 
quarter  that  could  furnish  the  requisite  supply 
of  rash,  reckless,  adventurous  material. 

The  proud  and  sensitive  Virginian  already 
saw  the  sacred  soil  of  which  he  was  so  jealous 
trodden  by  the  rude  feet  of  strangers  with 
whom  he  had  no  affinity,  social  or  moral ; the 
honor  of  his  family,  his  property  and  person  at 
the  mercy  of  power  without  law ; villages  oc- 
cupied by  swarms  of  boasting  and  brawling 
Kentuckians ; the  oldest  and  most  respected 
citizens  insulted  on  the  streets,  for  opinion’s 
sake,  by  half- civilized  Mississippians ; civic 
rights  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  telegraph ; 
and  free  opinion  cowering  under  the  menace  of 
an  Arkansas  bowie-knife.  Virginia,  so  boast- 
ful of  her  history,  so  jealous  of  her  independ- 
ence, so  captious  in  regard  to  her  sovereign 
rights,  now  lay  subjugated  by  armed  strangers, 
groveling  at  the  feet  of  the  Cotton  Confeder- 
acy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  little 
interest  was  felt  in  the  result  of  the  voting  on 
that  day ; and  when  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
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in  a field-officer  of  one  of  the  Alabama  regi- 
ments, and  took  a camp  dinner  with  him. 
When  f came  oat  of  the  dining-tent  1 found  a 
dragoon  waiting  with  orders  for  mv  arrest. 
Accompanied  by  my  friend,  I went  to  Provost 
Marshal's  office  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  me.  While  awaiting  that  offi- 
cer’s arrival  I had  a view  of  the  Adjoining 
guard-house,  densely  populated  with  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  camp. 
By  reversing  the 
ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase, 
it  might  have  been 
termed  a u select 
company,” and  very 
judiciously  select- 


-ome  time  after,  proclaimed  a considerable  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  Secession,  very  few  persons 
thought  themselves  at  ail  enlightened  on  the 
subject. 

During  the  ensuing  week  I visited  Harper’s 
Ferry  frequently,  and  amused  myself  sketch- 
ing the  picturesque  scenery  and  the  dramatic 
groups  in  which  the  camps  abounded. 

May  27, — To-day  met  an  old  acquaintance 


It  appeared  that 
I had  been  de- 
nounced bv  some 
fellow  as  a Union 
man  and  a corre- 
spondent of  a 
Northern  paper.  1 
denied  that  I was 
a correspondent  of 
any  paper;  stated 
that  I was  a native 
and  resident  of  the 
district,  and  sketch- 
ed for  amusement., 
as  had  been  my 
custom  from  child- 
hood. I ‘showed 
my  sketches,  and 
the  Marshal,  fully 
satisfied,  releosed 
me,  with  many  po- 
lite apologies. 

I then  resumed 
my  drawing;  but 
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perceiving  that  I was  still  jealously  watched,  and 
being  advised  by  some  of  the  officers  that  I might 
be  mistaken  for  a Yankee  and  get  into  further 
trouble,  I put  up  my  pencils  and  returned  to 
Charlestown,  determined  to  visit  Harper’s  Fer- 
ly  no  more. 

Another  incident  occurred  about  this  time 
which  indicated  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
drifting,  and  revealed  the  precarious  tenure  upon, 
which  life  and  personal  liberty  would  depend 
hereafter.  One  morning  General  Johnston,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  received  a telegram  from  Beau- 
regard, at  Manassas  Junction,  in  these  words : 
“ Arrest  Abraham  Herr.” 

Mr.  Herr  was  a citizen  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  universally  esteem- 
ed. His  Union  sympathies  were  not  doubted  ; 
but  as  he  was  uniformly  acquiescent  and  oblig- 
ing, and  seemed  only  interested  in  saving  his 
property,  the  most  truculent  Secessionists  re- 
spected his  position.  Johnston  had  him  arrested 
immediately ; but  as  no  charges  were  preferred, 
and  there  appeared  no  reason  for  detaining  him, 
his  case  was  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority. 
On  his  trial  before  a magistrate’s  court,  al- 
though there  appeared  no  charges  written  or 
oral,  neither  accusers  nor  witnesses,  yet  Mr. 
Herr  was  put  tinder  bonds  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  to  answer  generally  to  any  thing  that 
might  turn  up.  Such  was  already  the  zealous 
subserviency  of  a civil  tribunal  to  a remote  mil- 
itary whisper. 

When  it  came  to  be  understood  among  the 
troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry  that  Virginia  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  the 
dissatisfaction  was  so  serious  that  mutiny  was 
apprehended.  This  feeling  was  especially  strong 
among  the  Border  companies,  in  which  were 
found  so  many  Union  men  who  had  been  de- 
luded and  dragged  into  a false  position. 

They  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  desperate 
hope  that  a refusal  of  the  people  to  confirm  the 
ordinance  of  Secession  would  deliver  them  from 
their  embarrassment.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  no  hope  from  this  quarter, 
many  threw  down  their  arms  and  went  home. 
It  was  said  that  one-half  of  the  Border  Guard 
from  Martinsburg  left  their  colors,  declaring 
they  would  not  serve  in  such  a cause.  As  most 
of  these  young  men  went  to  their  homes  in 
Martinsburg,  a force  was  sent  to  arrest  and 
bring  them  back.  For  better  assurance  in  find- 
ing them  the  order  was  executed  at  midnight, 
and  the  victims  were  dragged  from  their  beds 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  protestations  of  their 
families.  That  night  Martinsburg  recalled  the 
words  of  Jeremy  the  prophet,  “In  Rama  was 
there  a voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
and  great  mourning.  ” 

The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  tried  for  desertion.  One  who  was  con- 
tumacious and  defiant  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  This,  however,  was  only  intended  as  a 
menace.  The  time  had  not  arrived  when  such 
extreme  measures  would  have  been  judicious. 
Some  of  these  men  were  persistent,  and  finally 


made  their  escape.  Not  a few  finally  joined 
the  United  States  army. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties,  both  civil  and 
military,  which  surrounded  him  I could  not  but 
admire  the  deportment  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander; his  reticence,  calmness,  firmness  in 
essentials,  easy  acquiescence  in  non-essentials, 
his  avoidance  of  all  needless  irritations  of  Hos- 
tile political  sentiment,  of  all  needless  severity 
in  dealing  with  men  not  yet  accustomed  to  ar- 
bitrary rule.  In  short,  his  judicious  manage- 
ment of  a power,  not  yet  secured  by  the  habits 
of  military  discipline  and  continually  disputed 
by  adverse  opinion,  marked  him  as  a man  of 
uncommon  ability,  and  one  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  Government  against  which  he  had 
taken  arms. 

May  28. — This  afternoon  I received  some  in- 
formation which  filled  me  with  alarm  and  dis- 
tress. A young  kinsman,  an  officer  of  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Regiment,  told  me  that  on  yester- 
day, while  in  Martinsburg,  he  was  accosted  by 
a stranger  who  named  himself  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Flagg,  of  the  Morgan  militia,  and  who 
boastingly  informed  him  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Harper’s  Ferry,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  denounce  old  Colonel  Strother,  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  charging  him  with  having  several  hun- 
dred muskets  in  his  possession,  and  inciting  the 
citizens  of  the  county  to  organize  and  take  arms 
against  the  Confederacy.  He  further  stated 
that,  at  his  suggestion,  a body  of  troops  had  al- 
ready been  dispatched  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to 
crush  the  movement  and  arrest  the  traitors. 
My  cousin,  to  whom  these  statements  were 
made,  did  not  disclose  himself  to  his  informant, 
but  immediately  on  arriving  in  Charlestown  re- 
lated them  to  me. 

In  view  of  my  father’s  age  and  feeble  health 
I could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  he  had 
committed  himself  by  so  rash  and  premature  a 
movement.  I was  aware  that  not  long  before 
he  had  visited  Washington  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  President  Lincoln.  But  as  he  was  too 
old  for  active  service,  I construed  this  only  as  a 
public  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Government 
— a zealous  demonstration,  to  show,  amidst  the 
general  defection,  that  there  was,  at  least,  one 
Virginia  gentleman  who  felt  the  dishonor  done 
to  his  State,  and  the  danger  with  which  his 
country  was  menaced  by  the  late  proceedings. 

Yet  I knew  the  Western  Virginians  were  or- 
ganizing and  arming,  and  seriously  apprehend- 
ed that  my  father  had  received  arms  and  become 
involved  in  some  movement  from  that  quarter. 
Knowing  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  force  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  I felt  that  an  attempt  of  the 
sort  in  Morgan,  without  external  support,  must 
necessarily  be  fatal  to  those  who  engaged  in  it. 

An  officer,  just  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  con- 
firmed the  report  that  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Berkeley  Springs,  but  he  was  enabled  to  give 
no  details. 

May  29. — During  a sleepless  night  I made 
my  plans.  Arming  myself  with  a revolver  1 
rode  over  to  Duffields  D£pot,  and  there  took 
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the  iptur*  to?  IktfKtiivy  Springr?*.  I determined  1 and  would  be  can  tent  for  tlut  pveMmrwith  h*v- 

frm  to  teke  summary  to  tfe  vretrh  ;'  jng  dtegrn<*?4  ton  * Hia  l it^ursd  ftiui  that  if 

who  had  denemneed  my  {hriieiv  -and  fhnit  to  he  offended  again  in  like  manner,  be  would  not 
join  hint  arid  share  hi?  fortunes  whatever  they  be  allowed  ; tJjje  epportanUr  of  puxt;hasi«g  hk 
might  he*  b ft:  by  tgmtniiny.  ^ 

At  Sir  Jokn  -f  I tv^cerinmesJ  that  the  Ooii-  In  do;  public  square  of  the  SfTioge  I railed 
federate  troops  had  nhttfritty  together  3ricU.t>en8di!«;tt^  were  in  sight,  and  redd 

and  returned*  carrying  ov-fifi  them^everai  htnv:  the  puper  to  them,  after  relating,  the.  eiry urn-- 
died  old  muskets,  which  had  boon  sent  from  statue*  trpdbr  which  d was  exacted 
Harper ’a  Ferry  two  totore  k»  *rm  £&-  i book:  t he  tronhle  to  en-urt  thi*  little  eomody 
izeriri  dunngthfte^lteajo'it  win  h followed  the:  with  <h»  hope  that  it  might  prmeet  mV  father 
John  ftrowft  raid.  Thera  had  (^n  no  collision  from  treat: he. rods  deeUcigs,  which  t apprehended 
between  the  troop*  end  .iritizen^  and : tm  ' dne  |ffffili..t>Utelr  ^nafttovl^u  i;:.* 
could  tell  whether  *tr  not  ftiiy.xoirwts  hud  been,  FmirV  further  ceiiVersIriiien  I learned  tlrnt 
tnmle,  Arrived  at  home,  I entered  the  house  there*  wm  no  foundufion  wluHever  fax  the  re- 
with  brnttthle$B  &ax iet y.  My  Wife ter  met  did  with  adtfcih  .tW;:prri^tiiatmal  m»trndr*l  had  sefc 

her  accustomed  eJieeWulneJ^.  atop  jto*  reo^  afm>b  tit  ftilt  conn*fa»i«?e  that  the  General 
mired,  Hind  the  coUrjigfc:#  iifqdto-for  my  far  ^rnnurnt  >ra»  preparing  an  lidnqanie  IVjicu  to 
titer.  At  the  s>ouml  ef  thr  foice  he  entered  <rmh  the  rebellion,  my  father  had  been  using' 
from  an  iuljnriniJ)g  ro.vrn,  teksng ’^eil  and  calhi  idi  hi«  influence  vo  prevent  local : 'dhtnrharu-e, 
«#  n.sual.  lie  Maid  iho : offiepr  commanding  the  counseling  tho  eiders  to  pursue  thoir  avoea- 
State  unop*  had  ijniktly marched  -aVtir  .from  ;tto*w  qdierJy  and  the  young  men  to  join  the 
Sir  John  & got  tho  ami*  which  wore*  stored  in  I'niied  Vfaie^  army*  where  lUiir  righting  pro 
the  court-house,  a?ul  returned  without  quea-  pciiKitieg  might  be  law fully  grad  tied  nnd  their 
tion.ng  or  interfering  with  any  one.  protvebS  turned  to  better  account  tbim  jit  would 

. 1 did  not  tell  hitn  witoiftla.rihtri£  information  btotf  private  brawl*.  J v 

had  brought  me  up/but  felt  ulfogetlier  much  Having  mxtisfactority  dlspc^cd-of  t'Wsl*44  mi/e- 
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I WILL  not  subject  the  reader  to  the  perils 
of  another  trip  across  the  mountains.  The 
road  is  familiar  to  him  by  this  time.  IIo  has 
seen  it  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer — by  day- 
light and  by  moonlight — on  foot  and  from  the 
front  seat  of  a pioneer  stage. 

On  a pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  I took  my  seat  in  the  stage  for  Austin. 
My  fellow -passeugers  were  a couple  of  Israel- 
ites in  the  ready-made  clothing  line ; three 
honest  miners,  deep  in  ledges;  and  a motherly 
female,  with  five  small  children,  including  one 
at  the  breast.  We  were  not  to  say  crammed, 
but  there  were  enough  of  11s  for  comfort,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  length 
of  the  journey.  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  there  is  the  slightest  inconvenience 
in  sitting  holt  upright  on  a narrow  seat  between 
two  heavy  men,  one  of  whom  persists  in  telling 
you  all  about  a patent  amalgamator ; and  the 
other  in  smoking  bad  cigars,  going  to  sleep  at 
brief  intervals,  punching  you  with  his  elbows, 
and  butting  you  with  his  head;  or  any  thing 
to  complain  of  in  the  boots  of  your  opposite 
neighbor  which  have  n propensity  for  resting 
on  your  toes,  ranging  over  your  shins,  getting 
up  on  your  scut,  and  airing  themselves  on  the 
adjacent  window^!! ; or  cause  of  memni  dis- 
quietude in  the  suspicion  of  being  greased  all 
over  the  back  of  yoiu*  only  coat  by  a numerous 
family  of  children  whose  hopeless  attempts  to 
appease  their  appetites  by  means  of  sausage, 


bread  and  butter,  and  mince-pics,  arc  constant- 
ly impressed  upon  you;  or  any  thing  short  of 
agreeable  sensations  in  breathing  clouds  of  al- 
kali-dust, and  fighting  whole  armies  of  gnats. 
With  special  reference  to  stage-passengers  who 
travel  along  the  banks  of  the  Carson  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  these  afflictions  fire  of  too  se- 
rious und  complicated  a nature  to  fall  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  comprehension,  unuided 
by  nri  enlarged  practical  experience. 

A trip  to  Austin  is  something  to  look  back 
upon  with  pleasure  in  after-life.  It  is  always 
a source  of  happiness  to  think  that  it  is  over; 
that  there  are  no  more  gnats  and  alkali-clouds 
to  swallow;  no  more  rickety  and  forlorn  sta- 
tions to  stop  at;  no  more  greasy  beans  and  ba- 
con to  pay  a dollar  for;  u<>  more  jolting,  and 
punching,  and  butting  of  heads  to  be  endured 
on  that  route  at  least.  And  yet  it  has  its  at- 
tractive aspect ; the  rich  flood  of  stmshiue  that 
covers  the  plains ; the  glorious  atmospheric  tints 
that  rest  upon  the  mountains,  morning  and  even- 
ing; the  broad  expanse  of  sage -desert,  so  mourn- 
fully grand  in  its  desolation.  The  whole  jour- 
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times  a day ; excellent  drivers  and  the  best  of 
pioneer  stages ; sage-deserts  and  alkali-deserts, 
varied  by  low  barren  mountains;  teams  with 
heavy  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  machinery 
and  provisions  for  Reese  River,  slowly  tugging 
through  the  dust ; emigrant  wagons  tilled  with 
women  and  children,  wending  their  way  tedi- 
ously toward  the  land  of  gold,  and  empty  freight 
wagons,  coming  back  from  Reese,  such  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  journey. 

Of  the  country'  I shall  only  add  that  it  is  the 
most  barren,  desolate,  scorched  up,  waterless, 
alkali-smitten  patch  of  the  North  American 
continent  I have  ever  yet  seen — a series  of  hor- 
rible deserts,  each  worse  than  the  other.  Par- 
allel ranges  of  naked  mountains  running  near- 
ly north  and  south,  with  spurs  or  foot-hills 
running  cast  and  west,  form  a continuation  of 
valleys  through  which  the  road  winds.  These 
▼alleys  sink  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  gen- 
erally a dry  white  lake  of  alkali  in  which  even 
the  sage  refuses  to  grow.  Very  little  wood  is 
to  be  seen  any  where  on  the  route — none  in 
the  valleys,  and  only  a few  dwarfish  nut-pines 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  I know  of  no 
reason  at  all  why  any  human  being  should  live 
in  such  a country  ; and  yet  some  people  do,  and 
they  seem  to  like  it.  Not  that  they  are  making 
money  either,  for  very  few  arc  doing  that,  but 
they  get  a sort  of  fondness  for  alkali  in  their 
food  and  .water,  and  seem  to  relish  flies,  gnats, 
bacon,  and  grease  as  standard  articles  of  diet 

After  two  days  and  a night  of  concentrated 
enjoyment  in  this  kind  of  travel,  our  last  driver 
cracks  his  whip,  and  onr  stage  makes  a dive 
into  a little  rut  and  out  again.  There  is  a faint 
show  of  water  on  the  wheels.  44  What’s  that?” 
cries  every  body  in  astonishment ! 

44 Gents!”  says  the  driver,  44 1 didn’t  like  to 
alarm  you ; but  that’s  Reese  River,  and  there’s 
Jacobsville !” 

No  wonder  we  were  startled,  for  Reese  River 
is  a source  of  astonishment  to  every  traveler 
who  passes  over  the  road  to  Austin  for  the  first 
time.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  emigrant, 
who  must  have  had  a humorous  turn  of  mind 
when  he  called  it  a river.  That  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  Missouri  or  so  majestic  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  very  generally  understood ; but  when 
the  expectant  traveler  comes  to  a sort  of  ditch 
in  the  desert  about  six  feet  wide,  with  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  a streak  of  water  at  the 
bottom,  he  is  naturally  astounded  at  the  frolic- 
some audacity  of  Reese.  A jolly  old  Reese  he 
must  have  been,  to  embark  his  name  on  the 
smallest  river  in  the  world,  which  sinks  in  the 
desert  a few  miles  below  the  crossing,  and  thus 
undertake  to  float  down  the  stream  of  life  into 
an  enduring  fame ! May  you  never  bo  forgot- 
ten, Reese,  while  Reese  River  flows  through 
the  sage-deserts  of  Nevada!  May  you  never 
be  thirsty,  even  in  the  thirstiest  region  of  fu- 
turity, when  you  think  of  that  noble  stream 
which  bears  your  name  forever  Onward  over  the 
upper  crust  of  earth ! 

Seven  miles  more  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  a 


sunshiny  afternoon  takes  us  rattling  up  the 
slope  of  a cafion,  near  the  mouth  of  which  stands 
the  famous  city  of  Clifton,  or  rather  its  ghost ; 
for  Clifton  was  the  father  of  Austin,  and  died  a 
sudden  death  about  two  years  ago.  All  that 
remains  of  it  now  is  a broad  street  flanked  by 
the  wrecks  of  many  frame  shanties,  whose  lights 
are  fled  and  whoso  garlands  must  be  dead,  for 
| they  are  nowhere  seen,  unless  the  everlasting 
bunches  of  sage  that  variegate  the  scene  should 
be  regarded  in  that  metaphorical  point  of  view. 

It  is  said  of  the  citizens  of  Clifton  that  they 
were  blind  to  their  own  interests  ■when  they 
started  the  city.  With  florid  imaginations  in 
reference  to  the  future,  they  established  florid 
prices  for  town-lots,  and  thus  drove  honest 
miners  higher  up  the  cafion.  The  nucleus 
of  a new  town  called  Austin  was  formed ; but 
the  way  to  get  to  it  was  hard — like  the  way  of 
the  transgressor — and  the  Cliftonitcs  chuckled 
much,  believing  they  had  the  thing  in  their  own 
hands ; when  lo ! the  Austinites  suddenly  went 
to  work  and  built  a magnificent  grade,  and 
down  went  Clifton,  as  if  stricken  by  the  fist  of 
a mighty  pugilist,  with  a cloud  of  mourning 
around  its  eye ! 

But  we  anticipate  history.  It  behooves  us 
first  to  explain  why  Clifton  and  Austin  ever 
came  to  be  built  at  all,  there  being  nothing  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  to  encourage 
settlement  from  any  indication  it  presents  of 
social,  agricultural,  or  commercial  advantages 
over  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  present  site  of  Jacobsville,  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cafion,  was  an  overland 
station  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines. 
Its  principal  feature  was  then,  and  still  is,  a 
fine  spring  of  water,  which  is  a notable  attrac- 
tion in  that  dry  country.  The  town  of  Jacobs- 
ville was  Btarted  on  speculation  after  the  Reese 
River  excitement  commenced;  it  being  the 
only  place  within  a hundred  miles  where  whis- 
ky could  be  had  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Like  Clifton,  however,  it  received  a black  eye 
when  Austin  was  started;  and  now  stands  a 
melancholy  monument  of  human  hopes  frus- 
trated. 

In  May,  1862,  William  Talcott,  an  employe 
in  the  Pony  Express  service,  went  to  look  for 
his  ponies  in  the  nearest  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  as  fortune  ordained,  was  the  Toyahe 
range.  He  took  with  him  an  Apache  boy,  pur- 
chased by  James  Jacobs  in  Arizona  for  a jack- 
knife and  pair  of  blankets.  Talcott  and  the 
Apache  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  struck  for  the  nearest  cafion — and 
they  struck  up  this  cafion  in  search  of  the  po- 
nies— and  while  they  were  looking  about  them 
they  struck  a streak  of  greenjsh  quartz,  which 
Talcott  thought  resembled  some  quartz  he  had 
seen  in  Gold  Hill.  It  was  of  a bluish  green 
color,  with  a strong  suspicion  of  mineral  in  it, 
but  what  kind  of  mineral  nobody  knew  up  to 
that  date— not  even  the  Apache  who  was  born 
in  a mineral  country,  and  whose  range  of  ob- 
servation had  been  confined  almost  exclusively 
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H ?it! facial  ftpju  the  turn?  & WH5  born  l nils  u«me  of  them  turned  m very  v/vHr 

•ftp  if> • J>tt 'By • Jiicobt*  for  * The  ore*  first discovered  • wtwc.Kwj^v  «tojtiuto~ 
junk-knife  ami  pair  of  Idunket*.  niai.  Mr.  CF$tOI  bad  a ranch  on  Truck eo 

It  is  n remarkable  fact  that  FmtumtTmgbt  Hirer*  where  ho  lived  whqa  he  «\itlcrtwk  to 
lirtver  distinguished  hum*.‘l)\  by  tiii*.  discovery,  live  in  any  particular  jollity.  On  In*  rctutyi 
iiixmjr'  years  before,  had  hq  viipt  pn^cd  u tfttfe.  frorn  Reese  River  he  took  iuunei^b  hlih 
too  pit  to  the  south.  His  route  lny  limmgft  of  the  ores  fr* rm  * .h e newly -tlkro v e rod  name*. 
Death  Valley  ntit):  the  uoutberft  riiii.tijf’^moky.  Mr.  Venderbo*ch,  on  Hhjbauvhir., 

Valiev,  crossing  by  Silver  Peak  to  Walker’.*  vho  bad  knowledge  of  mimvrei*,  hnp*- 

Lake,  and  th&nce  up  the  Walker  Hirer  V*lk'?.  peftctf  to  'fp$  Hus*?  *|Kj<nroerts  «*  the  house  of 
He  left  some  of  .his  rofea  at  OvVcus  Lake.  immotinUr-ly  \ n n >f  t o n need  a U voi  - 

crossed  the  Sierra*  into  California.  The  gre«t. . .o  k*  opinion  n*  w*  tin/  v<  indieriiibn*  c>f  yilver’* 
Pathfinder;  m\fortnMH<\y  for  him^ii.  took  Vie  l e^ataitiqd  ih  them,  They  3n  great 

wrong  path  and  inured  iho  Reet#  Kiter  Mreex usually  found  in  evumt ’turn 
hr  about  'tTft  tnifo»*'  Of  course  no  tyfomft  cun  > ivrtli  lfxjaia%  umicmvnr*  ami  gm* 

be  at  melted  to  hint  for  ttmt,  though  ..-  Tltoktww  sj-bor  were  but  slight; 

people  in  Centra!  Neruda  Wbov  having  ^Veiled j stili  suffieient,  with  ihe  iiitiVeatioTis  morjtjofjml, 
ihev.iselvos  of  oilier  di^  overie^^  tnther  j to  mi  courage  the  ides  that  there  tv  ore  deposits 

incline  to  the  opinion  that  Ttfhttorft  Ought  to  of  rich  aihrr  ore  in  the  Vieimtr-  ^pm.beene 
have  goric  the  fiee^e  .^hfe  arid  opened '/yibro  snjmMjjuently  taken.. to  ‘Vfrpnii ttry  and 

up  the  mines,  if  initmig  ^peeiitaitod^ • Jk •*  tc*t/{  t(^Vc4: .by;**^* wjtii  ktech,  results  as  fo  authu:* 

of  weriL  is  it  not  enough  :to  Openei/tip Im^gdiat©'  :gttinlthm. 

anti  sdW  out  the  great  MaKposd  est  ate?  A nd  S I a ^trt  ober . 1 $08,  Daniel  E . Back  vt  n enter* 

yet  fcffere •-  oVay -•  be\  ppbple ', jyi  York  nhv»  | pneihg  nubiir.afid feon^crrsniun,  M*lro h»d‘ spent 

could  uhh  that  the  fkitiou*  Pathfinder  had” i'anuch  ••nf.  hi*  lift:  ntnong  of  CnJitbr- 

mfstied  the  Mi » rip  os  a trail  by  ltd  miles  north  or  nia,  Parted  hrr  the  ReL'^Kfvereouiury’  with 
\o\rth,  east  or  wen :^o  it  fiopms ; quite  iniprtvM-  two  friend:*.  Wdliuru  ibiftrng'bjD  and  Fred  Bn* 
bie  to  a path  that  will  suit' every  b(,.dy.  • f her..  Btud  u.  intt.nnimkle  spirit, 

On  the  Uhh  of  July,  1862,  ibo  first  mine^  ■ ^re^;«itefgy  of  ymru.f:terf  Hivd>uponor  toulii- 

meeting  in  the  Ru«nc»  liiver  voantry  w as  Ik  Id,  ''.  gen •••.».  He.  Imd  KlrvtvJ  ui  Vdrioae  oOiciul.  ca- 
and  tfi/:  (b/met  of  that  liftmo  vfa»  vsinblisbed.  pacuie*  iu  CM\fcriivx~~k>r  years  In- 

Wtlbanv  TuJcott,  Jumc^  Jacoby  Wt«fc  Jacobs.  I dian  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Kla«uii  h Itesarva- 
and  u.  MV,  O’Nuifl  lv/eatcd  a claiiu  on  a hid  go,  j lion,  where  l first  jmed  him.  And  here  let  me 
wrhich  WftK  t?aUa(l,  *ln  bOnv»r  of  the  pooy  eje-  say,  as  Ex*Special  Agent  of  the  GnVevnhKol, 
pro?Sf  the  Pony  Ledge.0  ft-  is  a -manted  that  1 found  Bnql  & r^uiarkablo  man  iu mow 
^noetiOTi  whether  Toleutt  or  Hie  Apache  hoy  respects  than  one.  He  wa?  a ii  honest  Indian 
uiuch  *4  the  pt#riies  they  Age  nr— the  mmi  work  off Jijd  tliafikuow  *\f. 
ireie  in  acurcb  rtf  wfciyh  w ere  t h u # sijmait rily  Tln>  party  pc»>spect^d  ahmi  two  miles  south 
4fopoifcd  of  wiiti  a m^nb  and  the  four  fqdf  Jhoy  of  jJie  present  city  &f  £t$iia);  i ft  fhe 


happened  to  carry  about  them.  Tim  company  SotMn/r  Ufa*  thuld  be  ph^purlj  tleijonHtuued  h 
loi  jKed  throe  otbor  claims  in  the  lower  f^vV  ledge -bad  been  found  at  that  time  above  ttn* 

® ■w'li.v'jf  nor  i^Vm'y  fo- 
tin  t:,;  iviw  k^'&i  it/ 
v:ig^t  ahd'abfen  u 
thcr. 

As  uu  in dependent 
historian  I un.v  greatly 
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(ml  their  value  HM  no*  yet  been  determ* 
ined  > -\v  1 _ • 

The  first  ! nefftio n r o f t rnpo  ft  an C<?  <«w  umde 
;'&£■  bonOti  &tid;  Has  party, 


■PHlHi  ,.|||p|S;k  . J| 

I of.  ilfcehibci'  lhfc  Oregon  -tiddgG  wine  dW-ff*$wl 
> j|hd  tioar  the  upjmr  £«d  of  ih#  <;*#<#*, 

rtaud#  that jmrt  *>f  the  tpwaimlietl 
‘ Austin.  T«n  ilnys  the 

Star'  and  ^ Southern  Trigfit*’5  '-w^ry  leered. 
Tlicsb  were  tile  li W;  true  dWov* .-Tie* of  rich 
silver  ores  in  , t ho  Reese  Rivor  tU^triet.  All 
that  bad  previously  taken  place  was  Urieortaiii 
air»I  t'OTijeelural.  Six.  miles  acmflfo  ir«.  the  bo- 


vjgbrQutfly  la  work  to  deteh‘{f  fhforfodge.  It 
Hvent  dp  ljjk:6  a rocket,  had  ft/eb  come  dkiKti 
like  u*  suck. 

. Vanderl>i^hhyoW»n>?d;.!its  '(wki  Vif 

ore  from  the  Div^cm  fedgo.  Tffoy  Were  f&tfffd 
Iff  n -qtmnfc  vein:  Hide,  wftfi  granite 

casings,  £ 1? tfwi n g silver  eft) ton d s,  fuhfattr.  nit- 
titntmial,  hint  vnby  ^fser,  Those  specimens 
r/erff  he  assayed.  The 

rer  concerned  ahont  | dollurs  to  thy  toffr^^  to  *wiusc  the  most  tn- 
hui  merely  di^itx>us  of  tt$t«is&j  fops?  eyeitiiment  Nothing  so  noli  find  jet 

ztmttg&r,  of  f *|  Ktrfn^rtffte  k»  the  fbrodr  and  di^pphidtments 

mining  spectthuioots,  xbfrte  roukt 


1»! il&U&N  LtXttiF* 


itt  viloss  on  this  point.  pHt1ng>m>- :Mj of  near* 

Ty  three  m omits  in  the  Reese  River  cdimfry  I 
think  1 £i\vt  the  fiwr  man  who  rtarted  Affrtin 
(according  to  life  cava  account)  in  fifty  dilftir 
ent  asfpfeeti:  S^hhitimes  he  was  tall  and  some- 
times short  ; Vwntotimcs  thick  and  som crimes 
thin ; occnsiOhalJy  young  ; 

sober  hr  turns  dud  drunk  hr  turns ; always  with 
a ditftrrtmt  uamOt  mul  nev 

I j ■ j Jjj 

me  riglitnndpr^reming:w^«^  in  cur  mineral  pii^ses-dons. 

imposing  pit  me,  n r “ "Ar  — *—  J~  — * 

conhl  not.  be  exported  fo  know  who  ImHt  the  had  been  in  i 
first  house — there-  it  wa*,  built  by  my  inform-  ; he  ho  doubt  as '--to  the  vmnrledul  richness  ai 
ant ; 'yvhlhh.  a«atou:ni»  for-  the. tact  timt  lifty  dft*  : i -he^eT>tm  There  were  five  ore.i-  and  there 
fore  nr  houses  were  pointed  out  to  Trie  its' j he  ; were  H !•>  speak,  for- ftveYnsehev.  'What. 


nncfmts  amuad  whicJh  the  famous  city  t>TAu»-  ! if  rhfr  ■>*««? l yvern  narrow  ? Nobody 'Wouited  a 
tin  sprang  trj?,  e $ j very  wide  vein.,  nhea  a narrow  one  tieltfod  ' 

Mr  Vandetbo^h;  baring  satisfied  himself  a*  [or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  tlie  t on  1 The 
to  ifit?  '.ort^.rta-ttod  over  from  Ytr- 1 Cdmstcmk  was  prodigiously  lug  tind  n'ldts/bii.t 

giniay . rtmf  urneed  in  December,  1^02,  with;  A ';  it  looked  poor  in  compari>ori  with  oha.  Those, 
small  purti%  Crp  to  tU^t  date  itftio  hful.  fct&tt  a^hya  were  mudv  Sti  Hie  Jatt«r  prirt  i)f  DeCefolieVJ 
dpne  skeepf  Jn  Tli^  wny  Vifprirspnetirig,  : Imnicdintelj  Ifig  new  ? Jtpread—  it  dew  on  the! 

ever  htute  fork  vvu<,  found  loojtHons  ware,  made ; Wftigs  of  ftie  wind,  nortf^  a6iifli,  ei^t,  a?fo  iv^t. 
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them  up  for  Reese  I Are  you  the  proprietor  of 
lots  in  the  City  of  Oakland  ? Give  them  to 
your  worst  enemy  and  go  to  Reese ! Are  you 
a merchant,  broker,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  mule- 
driver  ? Buckle  up  your  blankets  and  off  with 
you  to  Reese,  for  there  is  the  laud  of  glittering 
bullion  ! — there  lies  the  pay-streak  ! So,  at 
least,  every  body  thought  in  the  winter  1862-3. 
The  weather  was  cold ; the  mountains  were 
covered  with  snow;  neither  food  nor  shelter 
was  to  be  had  at  Reese,  but  what  of  that? 
Did  lack  of  food  or  lack  of  houses  ever  stop  a 
Californian  from  going  any  where  he  pleased? 
Sage-brush  was  plenty,  at  all  events,  and  bunch- 
grass;  and  if  horses  and  mules  and  cows  could 
live  on  sage  and  grass,  men  could  live  on  meat. 
The  only  house  in  the  eaflon  was  a small  stone 
cabin,  situated  near  the  Pony  Ledge.  Van- 
derboseh  and  party,  Buel  and  party,  and  oth- 
er leading  pioneers,  camped  all  the  winter  in 
open  tents ; and  I am  told  they  had  a jovial 
time  of  it.  Every  body  was  wonderfully  rich 
— in  feet.  Tents  and  wigwams  of  all  kinds  soon 
began  to  sprinkle  tbc  bill-sides.  Then  came 
great  freight-wagons  with  lumber,  and  whisky, 
and  food  and  raiment,  which  brought  fabulous 
prices;  and  up  went  Clifton  ami  Austin  like 
magic.  About  five  thousand  people  gathered  in 
and  around  Austin  during  the  spring  mid  Hum- 
mer of  1863.  They  came  from  California,  from 
Washoe,  from  Idaho,  from  Salt  Lake,  from  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  compass- — some  with  money, 
most  without,  but  all  with  the  brightest  hopes  of 
sudden  wealth.  Speculation  soon  reached  a 


Then  came  the  great  rush  of  January,  1863 
— the  Washoe  excitement  over  again!  I flat- 
tered myself  I had  helped  to  put  an  extinguish- 
er on  these  crazy  mining  speculations;  but 
when  will  people  learn  any  thing  from  experi- 
ence? Kern  River,  Gold  Bluff,  Frazer  River, 
Washoe — these  were  not  enough  ! Time  mis- 
spent and  money  misapplied  only  whetted  the 
public  appetite  for  the  precious  metals.  Fail- 
ure never  yet  disheartened  the  American  na- 
ture, or  quelehed  its  individual  members.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  no  more  defeated  by  numerous 
repulses  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  than  these 
hardy  adventurers  were  by  suffering,  loss  of 
means,  toss  of  time,  and  constant  failure  to  re- 
alize their  expectations.  Ever  cheery,  ever 
hopeful,  they  were  up  and  at  it  again  after 
every  knock  down — knowing  no  such  thing  as 
defeat. 

I am  sorry  for  this  trait  in  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen. It  is  so  annoying  to  our  neighbors 
across  the  water.  Englishmen  can’t  under- 
stand it,  and  won't  believe  it ; and  yet  we  do 
these  things  in  our  own  self-confident  style,  as 
if  the  British  Lion  were  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Even  the  London  Times  never 
stopped  m from  winning  a battle  or  opening 
up  a new  country,  or  emptying  our  pockets  in 
any  new  speculation  that  offered  the  slightest 
symptom  of  a “pay  streak." 

Ho,  then,  for  Reese  River!  Have  you  a 
gold  mine  ? Sell  it  out  And  go  to  Reese  ! 
Have  you  a copper  mine?  Throw  it  away  and 
go  to  Reese ! Do  you  own  dry  goods  ? Rack 
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pitch  of  extravagance  to  which  all  previous  tain  him  but  his  own  sanguine  anticipations  of 
mining  excitements  wore  tame.  Lander  Hill,  the  future,  was  one  day  engaged  in  digging  a 
Central  Hill,  and  Mount  Prometheus,  soon  be-  post-hole,  when  he  struck  something  blue.  It 
came  riddled  with  claims,  looking  like  naked  was  a ledge — rich  in  mineral.  Ho  at  once  per- 
giants,  lying  on  their  bucks,  sprinked  with  small- 
pox. Every  man  who  had  a pick  or  a shovel 
dug  a hole  two  or  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
called  it  the  “ Grand  Magniff,”  or  the  4‘Great 
Stupendous  Ledge anti  thereupon  he  took  to 
speculation.  It  was  all  feet — but  little  or  no 
mining.  Every  body  wanted  to  realize  the 
grand  result  without  delay. 

This  was  the  memorable  period  to  which  I 
alluded  in  a former  article,  when  lodgings  in  a 
sheep-corral  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  night  in  advance ; when  no  man 
could  safely  undertake  to  sleep  under  the  lee 
of  a quartz- boolder,  in  consequence  of  that 
claim  being  guarded  by  a prior  occupant  armed 
with  a six-shooter  ; when  It  was  a luxury  to  sit 
all  night  by  a stove,  or  stand  against  a post  be- 
hind a six-feet  tent.  I have  heard  of  men  who 
contrived  to  get  through  the  coldest  part  of  the 
season  by  sleeping  when  the  sun  was  warm,  and 
ruuning  up  and  down  Lander  Hill  all  night; 
and  another  man  who  staved  oft  the  pangs  of 
hunger  by  lying  on  his  back  for  an  hour  or  *0 
at  meal-times  with  a quartz  - boulder  on  his 
stomach.  Of  the  wild  speculations  in  mineral 
ledges  it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  in  detail. 

The  subject  is  a sore  one  for  some  of  my  friends 
in  Ban  Francisco.  A notable  instance  was  re- 
lated to  me  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  An  ndventnrer,  with  nothing  to  sus 
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celled  flint  the  arc  was  the-  best  kind  of  ddor- 1 ^ Tost -hole  Ledge'  .aitrmaod  much  tmomion 
id  silvery  htul  bp  stiitoi  offjiu?  ledge,  putting  j -a Cihe  rime.  f auC j^tty  hft&b d'«e*  m)t 
down  himself And  nnmWJ'UCfriemli*  as  locators,  pJtiCe  much  eouhdpnce  in  tkc  IfOp^str  of  the 
Rut  speculAtion  vm»  tod  keen  and  trio  . j: dtsrctvcret.  whom 

for  him  to  .profit  hr  the  working  of  hi#  nnnq.  ! gtdarly nmbuC  w ^ nr  e-nvh ■»  price, 
An  immediate  otTbr  of  0*000  whs  ttmde  him  bur  now  considers  a etimmtg  rogue, 
for  fib  discovery,  ami  he  was  fc»6l  ewyigti  tv  Porcseemg  thftt  inUIb  WiUihJ  he  to 

#eU  out,  pocket  his  money,  and  retire  from  the  work  tW  ones*  Messrs,  ftnel  ■and  i'huv;c*y  took 
mining  business.  At  leant,  every  body  .'ttouglit  time  by  the  forejm.k,  ami  in  -June  and-  July 
he  was  a simpleton^  till  fin  'n&iiy  «f*he  ore  w*  1 Stiff,  erected  ft  ftv&rsmmp  rniif  in  the  eftfipu^ 
made.  It  way. not  tdilorid  of  suh'ev,  irwto*  only  which  is  note  known  os  the  Cal  dbndu  Mill 
rhlprid  of  loud — which  may  bo  valuable  some  Tlr.ring  the  arum;  summer  the  Khodo  Islmvd, 
day,  when  lead  rise?  to  o do2b>f  u pound,  The  Union,  Pioneer,  trad  Cm  ft  on  mills  were  bade 
y.  . • 5 ^ ; ! v ' ;A  . ; k*  ' N The  Orbgua ‘Mifi wft*  coinDicuood  in 

'* • ' ; . ;•  •’  ’ \ *:*  •:  •:.: « • May,.- tail;'  not  CtfiUb&i.  and  hi  running 

b . J v/'y  TbbftiuVthe 

•'.  Pvoneet  were  ten-iUJimp  mills.  All  the 

b : rest  had  bin  fire  stumps  each. 

••.'•  The  work  Of  building  mi  ds  in  fide 

W'Mggt:  note  '»tte‘ade.d  with 

" " ^ ■«■■■  l : 


lnbiw  hibof  Aod  oxpefttfe. 
timber  for  joists  uod  Me anus  wev.  cC- 
eeedlngtv  scarce,  Lukuy  of  e veij  kirHi . 
waff  h%h»  rTdiftd?er  Was  from  $£>0’  fi 
‘4oW)  a the.u^nfl;  The  &m  ef  tratxerv 
portal  ion  iWn  IViiormii  was  A bciiyy 
item*— freight  • being  eighteen  emps  a 
pAnud  frtafl  SVhTftinetttn,  Ttigtd  l)iO 
in*’<esi‘m;:m4ic-hmerr  news  the  mount- 
;me  w»v.  a iuicd  takpnou*  and  expens- 
ivo:  uvulemkiPK.  TV.r«t  w?,<  ^tV«- 
■iy  wjqy  itiitijg  in  ibc  etmmiy  l>ut.  the 
.stomts  njHjrp  vyhodi  to  (MtihJ  the  C mm\- 
dtiiihib/  Titir . Sd.hetj  hftd  prod  n eed 
Comp.iraf.ivH}  nmliiug  yet,  and  the 
giOHic'S.t  dirtieotry  wa?  to  procure  the 
tmpitdl  For  the  prn^wurjon  of  these  en- 
terp rises  Resides  little  was  known 
Of  U.tp  (pmldy  of  the  ore-*  dr  ille  prhpei 
uinnrioi  oC  rbc «k  l\  w'js  n 

mote  expefimcnC— but  a taty  bold  hue. 
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was  about  $80. 


ftv  the  mdo  process  of  crushing  and  amalgam- 
ation the  wastage  was  great,  and  the  result  by 
no  means  encouraging. 

Mr,  Vanderboseh,  finding  from  the  working 
of  the  first  ores  that  it  would  be  a losing  busi- 
ness, and  that  a different  plan  must  be  adopt- 
ed, erected  a roasting  furnace  in  March,  I #64, 
which  was  a perfect  success.  It  was  the  great 
event  in  the  history  of  Reese  River.  Many  had 
begun  to  despair  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  the 
ores ; but  the  roasting  process  proved  ut  once 
that  they  could  be  successfully  and  profitably 
worked.  The  experiment  was  made,  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  that  the  bricks  of  the  furnaces  had 
to  be  covered  with  blankets  to  keep  any  heat, 
in  them ; and  the  machinery  was  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Still  it  was  a success.  The 
yield  was  remarkable  considering  all  things — 
ranging  from  $150  to  $1750  to  the  ton.  The 
first  class  chlorids  averaged  from  $300  to 
$500;  second  class  from  $160  to  $300;  and 
the  third  class  would  have  yielded  from  $100 
to  $150;  but  it  was  not  considered  profitable 
to  work  them  so  long  a s there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  superior  ores.  The  cost  of  working 
Vot.  XXXIII.— No.  193. — C 


It  is  now.  as  announced. 

somewhat  less. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1863  the  natural 
result  of  the  wiki  speculations  which  had  been 
going  on  during  the  year  became  apparent. 
Little  or  no  work  had  been  done  on  the  ledges. 
Miners  had  expended  all  their  means,  and  no- 
thing was  coming  in  to  keep  them  in  food  and 
raiment.  Outsiders  began  to  feel  their  pockets 
and  wonder  if  there  was  any  thing  in  this  Iteese 
River  country.  The  success  of  the  Vamier- 
bosch’s  mill,  and  the  development  of  the  Ore- 
gon ledges  during  the  ensuing  spring,  had  an 
encouraging  effect.  Things  began  to  brighten 
up  ; and  San  Francisco  capital  began  to  flow 
in.  About  $2,000,000  were  invested  in  mines, 
mills,  etc.  during  the  year  1864. 

The  total  amount  of  bullion  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  in  1863  was  $50,000;  in  18G4. 
$600,000,  The  shipments  d tiring  the  year 
18G6  up  to  August  averaged  about  $100,000 
per  mouth. 

Very  little,  so  far,  came  from  the  outside 
districts. 

Before  the  close  of  1864  a panic  took  place 
in  the  Reese  River  stocks.  Some  of  the  lead- 
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inn  wlnm.  ’0j&i  WUjb*ts  opened  to  the  depth  j doisfcn.  /.m!wfo*wte-  xnu»i  hav«,,  U*  M-ayor  nmi 


( * f s^y  or  :>.-vomr'to«:*t.  JWi  reached  pour  of  j ip.  .primary  wpemus  ymi 
h»rreo yo»k«.  ii£^  a'j^he:i>il  impr.e$$h>Ti  prevailed  electwh  ytipf  Amen^tp  e^ai*!  jvo 

that  .^riep^oot  pem<mieutv  A four-'  niphj^iye  wittocit  »>r  hearing 

fift  >iufp,  ' 'ilvtlu^y^Ui : / Money  whs  tliajii,.  hr»kiih&v  vflh**  yr  \yt ro*g.‘ iforoy  hyrtiy  t! H 

- . ,tmi  »t  wm*  iutp'testbla  to  tro  un  working,  into  oitia\  partifopHUiJg  \u  a hr.-h  -hrhr  pHwe>- 


tfumj,  or  \<4reg  >t>niehyrtfy  cls*£ 

wii.>j«»cik  capijml;  .The  'SnypUos  from  Sun  Fron  | jdnn,  or  ji£uTi$*jfoi$ iu*  iuif  o<vr  it.  than  he you! 

? i- *o  stopped.  ThtiMv  who  owned  slocks  he-  > without  his  newspaper  or  Ms  |^ljk  *jt  roti/' 
r.Hipfr.  ti rt'd  -of  n^thgitteriU  j u ml  mm*  \ Austin  xto&.  not iiplit pt  jtofo  tiih  fojtahjjy  fcjj- 

v hut  (here  seemed  tut  hope  of  ;rot:mia  in  the  j tire  in  Ai>ierp.;*i«i  Me.  The  oju  «imm*r  w.v- 
future,  many  « Unwed.  tfKuuselvS!%  to  U-.  *idd  j ed  with  due WfotmUlv  hi .Aprd,  iM»*  fMhfo 
out.  j ngoYeing*  iMh.owui  a*u  mwer  idVoarM*.  Thor.-. 

The  miner*  thcoteelv&A  retaaimHl  c</rituiet]f  j n;a*  ftuuxij^  - f tint  tyng  ■ 

— Ue-rer  for  a moment  losing  Ui'.U  hi  the  moves.  J the  political  fo^n-s-  of  the  d*v  EojfobH &tfiSr ami 
fcueh  of  them  as  were  fcfofo^rk  i , tb4 and 

on  the  ledge-,  hoping  nvyiime  to  get  liuuagh.  j the  .Hu  to- of t>  --Mu;  m them  v,m>  *?xc$eite 

the  barren  streak;  ” -‘I  inglr  (jvolyv  A £toat  df^i-  of 

It  is  a leading  pwilfomy  of  the  American  j fuming  omt  Mm  e on  the  usr  *jn.v  hoi^,  ifm 
people  that  they  carry  w;y>  Jhu  tho  fion  of  Mayor, 

new  territory  their  imiifo'.ud  an*!  foPiMul  in  ; ICvoj  v umn  foK  *pd;  only  & hc;nl  ;!<,d 
stinuiotis,  A “ city’*  of  <%v»>  houses  and  half  a hut  u natfomd  ) merest  in  the  Wnli/.  Thi?  ; iw 

Vs*  ndi  d/it»* s werir;  wi-IV  m iiK  bL  cl . 
l.'urhe  lonieerutii  ^:«U*wdfxny: 

'.  ' y.  : . frhuui  Ihivio  K.  Vtm’ f — *:  i:ndc 

A f.  .f  hdhlvv  - 

A > - ; -y Ihtiill h 1>I1  — & iruj p 

/£;yV  . •.  pra^^te^; 

/•«  lour,  iift.il  huge  n»  p«v>|»nr(H>;nf 

yV‘A  • l;  / '•  'i*'’*  • IkuIt^HVa  ili/it  nflicy 

| Wig  ilWiSytf  aii  t!i<- wiong  rnh'%, 

m'td  uijh  iViv;;t.k,  c;eu:--i  ‘M.:--.  ,)d- 

^ -,'y  ’-■*•  ' . " imttd  \v«v  .vhout  iuin  tlml  wa-* 

( «l‘<-.  \ (kraSHKR*  wo;*dv*  ;'v('y  eiyructive  e-  U\e 

^HK  • k hoHt^iytmnv:'-  Jk.-o  •*>-., 

:-r;  ‘ s rdvhVr  hituseih  smjhyud'.n 

' *•  ; ' ’ •*<I|l^li'<i'Vinit:iSfijii?  for  energy  ami 

; . ' ''H  ^ V p • hinhjyijfv  '.A  O-ifMXphpvidr 

d>dn/.e  1*01. hi  not  hajg  *>;-.•  -, 
it*  =t6 . girn ' S'mn^tih  ^p4 

’ rpspc^ttKUvr At>  bad  mmfc/ 

It  was  exptlc lid  ilia  i-  he  w tmhi 
F kf  atrrr  iv  lai^ge  portion  of  tfii? :y 

ItcpuMittm^  and  douhtlcss  ht 
wy/‘  woyld  Jmve  dprm  sxi  at  iipy 

k.y  ;;  V- ' ' ' : ' ' The  ^ glttdiiU t#r?  went 

& / lp4u*f  ^ud  ^onl  intu  the  %i)f- 

B:  dAf; 

t ^Uit.deiit  i>r  sucec.^.  Am.ou^ , 
WJ$?  tltfiJteU  Vwaljfe;;M43  .0;ftti-Ail’,>V';' 

; J-‘  I)r.  j I S HerrhU.  erdyrcil  i»>tt»; 

..  en  ^'4v-: 

•*'  - Bdrf.  ..lire/ngk  iyvp& 
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v giudo.  A grand  procession  wU*r  Qft&/jtefrk  of  floor  was  cure  more  put  up  nt 

formed  beaded  by  -an  excellent  hand  of  Jrtuvfo.  Anctfot)  with  a general,  biirrnh.  This  time  the 
Tift  nW&s^footcd  c/tfktir?,  including  his  Honor  ladder*,  were  in  earnest*  They  bid,  hy  the  bnn- 
rhe  .Mayor.  followed  the  muskfoina.  roymutod  i-d.retl?  and  by  fifties  and  hy  twenties*  many  bid* 
on  /vife'Kl.:  to  them  came  ir.hc  herb  ' ding  against  themselves.  Republicans  and 

of  the  .lay-,  fhn  redoubtable  Grid  ley,  with  a sack  ■•  Ikuwic* ats  hid  without  distinction  of  party, 
of  flbti*  cm  his  haek.  On  eaelr  side  marched  a The' 'best fouling  prevailed;  and  §#000  was  the 

^taiulatd-bcMre.r,  carrying '‘high:  in  vhe  air  ihy  | grand,  result ! The  Just  purchaser  always  do- 
ling'  of-  the  Union.  .Otffoc j *UwUI  iip  i&  Ida  | mtiul  h&  pttfctm&e  hack*  Jb  t he  Sanitary  If  and. 
ta*k  like  ft  man;  ne'er ■tlineljhig  before  the  gbfo  ■ A ihfod  auction  war  held  un  tlie  following  duyi 
r» on*  cmhle.ni  of -liberty*  If  the  truth  wen}  f The  ref-nlfc  on  tins  o.  was?  an  was  $1700.  The 
known,  lie  worshiped  it  in  his  heart,  though  In?  |.io;ei«nif;  rtf  Ho  large  a ihpd  thus  formed  urpusnd 
hwl  an  eccentric  way  of  showing  it.  Tm-ud^  j the.  patriotic  lire  in  chi?,  sou)  of  (Irtdley.  It 
citizen#,  and  strangle?  followed.  . Xifr^T.  a pforfotig  yaiHe  that  could  thus  win  the 

there  neon  such  u.bvidy  Vvmvd  in  Austin.  "&q  : sympathies  of  every  party.  Henceforth  Grid 
foGndjeyr>  * Sviek  to  it  !n  M Ncv-  , foe  war'  wit h • .it, . bo'ily ' ay'id:  soul,  He  ■■would 

or  -ow  die  vd  idiey  o’  ncrc  tbc  oncoutegfng  r make  an  iR&rit.ntion  or  this  .*ei«.  k of  thin?*  He 
words  that  cheered,  him  on  tdf.rddo*  j-  wosld  %r|n offal ir-e  it — niUko  a magnificent  lio- 

Arfived  atOuffou,  it  was  stigg.ch>ed  hy  some  ; trnno?*  to  the  sick  and  » 'repmmfojj  for 

enrerprising  genius,  w hose  rjdrit : ddfoeclt  80  Grit Hey  set  for: h with  lib  srt<  k of 

ioyd  pace  with  U\*  jmtrfotisiii,  font  t|u*  sack  Of  • (four.  It  was  sold  at.  Virginia  foil y fur  jftl$O60j 
M-wvir  fooukf  be  sold  for  the  hone  fit  of  the  San-  ; at  Sacramento  fin  .$  1 0,0004  and  at  San  I'dan- 
hfi'vy  Ct>inmfo<foii.  Tim  pt*opo*irfoTi  w».s  re-  j cisco  for  nbmu  §l.VH'<h  I XfM  witirev*  tv  the 
cri\<'d  with  ufiboonded  ♦ipplHi3j>e.  In  a in  Smv  k.fon»d*<uy  If  was  the  m**ni- 

fohht  ah  tmpty  hari’el.br  a dry-gvods  ho) c ,trn«  ; ofahle ' -of ;.dh^ . I i'wfos. ' Nhvc?r  did  Mvitfo 
fvioul,  and  an  .otudioneer  nnmnhvl  ujam  u.  | gomcry  Stnud  j.>v.KVilt  /4.  more  imposing  up« 
The  hiddiug  was  lively;  hut  the  crowd  were  peara  nee  < ’Jhe  foeiiity  and  ii^hion  of  flic  city 
(vc«*  .pdte  \v.irvtM?d  up  i"  the  joke,  and  yhe  Hour  | wore  there  ; and  >o  wn:-  Uridk‘y>  docked  out  ii>. 
only  brruighr  hv<?/folUri».  mroy,-  the  ofooryed  of  all  of^vxwe'S- 

It  was  then  de<4mih»oal  that  therof  should  be  ] \V  ho  Wtntld  n&i  hay#* ^ ■hifnii  Gridl^y 
another  auchon  field  in  Ansrin.  The  M»<-k  nf  nl  :&*  ?M  ■ groai  ifrau.  of  foe  age  V What  sv».»di‘- 
flmU-  wks  taken  np  apafoj  and  thfe  , Gfont  &t  SfcVvncftb  uninnufed  io  When 

sorted  Iwk  with  if-— this  time  infirchingr  to.  fbe  ASrhlfoy  Wjia  iti  vfow  V Tfot-S  dpi  {/ridfoy  draw 
'tunic,  o?  “ Dixfov,t  T)ie  most  rnieo mpromkdhg  Uu>  safpHis  i^^fv  ffefo  ^ prUk^  eff  tfe  gcii- 
(wjpjcerhetid  wm*  wun  over  v and  ait  united  in  crow*  j»uidir;  kfid  thus  did  be  do  gfiod  serrfoe 
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in  the  eaiwe  of  freedom.  Ail  b onto  to  Grid-  ; **  Lamb  v H?ilv’  Triinueito^ 

■ley!  ' . . , *:  (f  *vOchirraJl  HjU/1  (a  the  prn3eu4*{ 

•Of  tho  career  of  dna  frontfa- ' eries  . win*  to*'d 

tti&U  cm  the  Atkmie  side  I Imvo  Tend  cornier-  Ah*tfu,  ifco  chief  town  a,od  mrmsCys^itffe 
fai  / hfe x^c/urateC  Ho  w«*  f&sd,  emi  d&r  County,  'U«*  JjiflV  -ii|i  to  the  iMf&ix,  •<• 
j^a^ed  iit,  arul  admired* tout  Hurrahe&Sud  prfrrt-  ; it  tor  h <*f  mwi? fbftvv 

•■*>1  m w’eftkJr  |ac/.or>iUs  and -parted,  aj*ii  joked  < H- 
— vvav  rUv.  jWe  Cthdlo. v ; *uid  ihc:  grimd  nmiilng  up  u,v 


(»  «I  flit  WV«»A»»  Jw*v>  |^f  ihiu  | # mn*m^  wp,  o,  ifiv  left  ■uy<tr  it$ 

erode  'veii.f*  to-  t.he  SmiUry  i'amm*-!  slopes  of  the  Mi*.  U at  fn  ; j 

stop  ‘ ^v.ec  prtiMd*  war  mux;  to  sorxg  U*  } time  (January,  l**Wj  t fnimnnn'fti  $<.:;♦]$ 
(irtdloyl  If  was  a noble  irpeculaiiori,  baaed  oOih«>iir£vc  tbothfCajd  The  MiiMtogy  '4$ 
upon  a sa*k  of  ftonr  &tnl  the  popular  vruipathy  cipilly  frame,  well  efiofitrucU^L  »nd  .wk* 
for  a noble  cause.  It  cottuneuwsd  »V  Austin  cd  in  frout  hr  row*  of  Vyrubhr  pw*«sg-’*# 
agnil  ended  with  a net  profit  of  to  the  ibo  jgTod-ui).  Amto>&  them  *re  HMtto 

afcriferiii*r  soldiers,  and  immortality  to  the  name  ) cottage  evincing  a growing  tost*?  for  tktl 
oJf  Gndiey:,  ’fort*  arid  e*en  the  lux  one*  of  life.  TJkl 

On  tbs  6ttx*ngth  nf.bts  fame  Gridiev  l>ecatoe  j private  j^sdence^  *uch  a*  Mayor  rimi**>*i 
interested  with  JMr;  John  WV  fl*rker  and nth-*  3Jr. .'.Rankiir^-arr;  whstantuUi  UatJt  hf  «l 
er  experietieed  financierr.  u:;u  nio*cd  <.T^k*ient  f 
Capital  id  $?ew  York  to  return  to  A unite  land 
*tart  a bank-.  The  great  bankiug  e^Uhiisdi* 
went  called  the  '‘first  Narirmol  Bank  of  Nd- 
rfcda*’  ia  now  one  of  the  piomiaum  inaiituitoifr 
of  the  coritttnr. : C ; i’ ;-/X  ■ J >’;i 

Buef  after  h&  deFouf  for  f.be  Mst yomliy  of 
Austin,  concbideii  to  mtr  for  the  Govemorahj p 
of  tfie  Scato,  lie  uomluiited  by  thd  CVii- 

ve ut ion  at  C^taon ^—ahis  tor  B u d I The  State 
<j it »ridu»h  Ttepuhli Sly  worthy  friend 
wde  sifcngnine  to  the  last-  ho  had  many  vutcA, 
hat  failed  for  want  of  rotea  enough.  May  he 
have  bettor  Ifxek  m his  choice  of  p&rty  next 
tVfrte  i fie  in  a good  feilow?  and  deserves  to 
VriM  in  a good  eau.^e.  Moriilly,  he  9?tUl  lives ; 

^Uticully, 

t now  come  to  n ; .vXottd-p'didt,-'  ;fcrito  which  I 
think  we  may  vak e a gei>^ mi  dew  of  the  cohii- 
Hy  with  special  rcfCrcnee  to  rCaourctiS  and 
future  pro^<e<da  The  elihorato  rcpoitii  of 
ProfeHRors  Silliman,  Jackvon,  and  Adlcbcr^r 
who  viaited  Iioesc  Eivcr  during  the  year 
leurc  me,  but  Uuhy  to  my.  even  if  I were  pompd- 
toJit,  hi  fuiiitimii  tp  th  geological  feertofe*  *'  *wd.' 
the  admirable  detailed  reports  of  Mr.  GtoytVin  on 
tlie  indivtciiiai  lcdge^  have  qtiito 
lirancU  of  the  sul^ect.  A f>«imraarr  of  wlmt  1 
•hij^lf''  m my  unlearned  wnjt  with  what  I 
gtttjietvd  front  pr&ctii  ral  mitim  and  expert s, 

>fvi«J  and  rotripioheusi'fie  idea  of  the  country  j «qq»!  mtro^r  dn  tlie  ITfr 

\U*h  eon  Id  be- derived  from  purely  m-  | tnatnly  atrfdmvubh'  ?hu  toet  ;i  larger  )o 

ports  . j }M)rri»,>n  of  rhe  popiilavion  eon>i^tAof'ttoiw/n^' 

lit  ft  dkrrict  ofKeeBe  Biver  ties  on  the  west1'  | children  tfmn  itj  nio^t  how  noil  id  tig  idwufc'i  ai 
Miri  sloj-.«  of  the  Ty^jaho  nioge  of  mountains ’i  hi  part  to  the  prevailing  scarcity  - of  .ftfrpl 
hiui  h •difttiiiit  from  Virginia  Cny\  hy  the  Over.  ! means.  Every  man  bus  to  lulxw  tor  a hvif. 
In/jnrii  ’ f HCim * 4 jjtl  f t etahratos  a | There  it  not  ainrh  chanr^  forgatrilaU-rs  ojr  idlcf 

tr&U  tit  length  ; cmise^trcnily  there  nne  few  of  them1; 

ity  tour  in  wkifh,  bot?oded;  oty  the  hi*rth  by  the  ^'he  Toyaht  nrnge  of  niwutitoini.  m whu 
Yunkco  Biivlc  €*itonf  riti  the  wfi«t  by  the  Bccsc  mokt  of  the  diseoyencs  of  si(v«f  ledges  now  a 
tti ver  Vnllft)%  oT t the  ?d\Mb  by  ^imp sod's  l\frkv  ii;acritig  attention  hare  l^en  ntodc* ynmiiicnw 
/ryiiL ; 'fcy^  iib4^  br  the  QW.  the  Iltmiholdt  IJiver,  nlmnl  IhO  mil 

rnhfjfi;  Within  thf;se  Jin>if5  are  dtto<itedt  in  north  of  Austin,  and  extend*  in  a souther 
close:  prc»xitn?iy  to  xlxo  Winin'  connn  which  runs  j eruim',,  trending  siigi.tiiy  ttrihe  west,  a Uifteu* 
froni  Hecxe  kiver  Valiev  to  the  t&iimnrit,  those  i of  1 7r.  miles  where  xt  tcnninatcA  .in 'flu?  hn 
of  lulls  of  Uio  l ovttlie  rtxnjge.  known  as  | ito^ert  plateau,  wduch  .form*  toe  mffim  n 
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of  the  Great  Basin.  Formerly  the  Overland 
Telegraph  and  Mail  Routes  crossed  it  a few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Pony  Cafion ; but  since 
the  building  of  Austin  both  telegraph  line  and 
overland  stages  pass  directly  through  that  city 
and  across  the  head  of  Big  Smoky  Valley. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Toyahe 
Mountains  is  that  of  extreme  barrenness.  The 
cafions  and  a few  of  the  open  slopes  are  dotted 
with  a scrubby  growth  of  nut-pine,  juniper, 
white-pine,  and  a hard,  scraggy  kind  of  timber 
called  mountain  mahogany.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Austin  most  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  away 
for  fuel  and  other  purposes  in  the  progress  of 
mining;  but  north  and  south,  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  distant,  there  is  still  a sufficient  sup- 
ply to  last  for  several  years,  probably  five  or 
six.  In  the  Smoky  Valley  districts  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  is  much  greater;  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  many  years  before  any  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  on  that  score.  The  barren  aspect 
of  the  mountains  arises  more  from  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  than  from  any  want  of 
fertility  in  the  soil.  During  the  rainy  season 
bunch-grass  flourishes  all  over  the  hill-sides,  af- 
fording a fine  pasturage  for  stock ; and  wherever 
there  is  water  for  irrigation  the  land  is  highly 
productive.  The  valleys  are  entirely  destitute 
of  timber,  presenting  a singularly  desert-like 
appearance,  except  in  those  portions  which  are 
sufficiently  moist  to  give  a tinge  of  green  to  the 
everlasting  sage-bushes  by  which  they  are  cov- 
ered. 

Although  it  is  not  my  purpose,  as  before 
stated,  to  attempt  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  Toyahe  range, 
the  great  interest  felt  throughout  the  East  in 
the  development  of  the  Reese  River  and  adja- 
cent districts,  will  justify  me  in  making  a brief 
summary  of  the  prominent  points.  In  doing 
this  I take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  W.  C.  Prescott,  who  has 
done  more  perhaps  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eastern  capital  than  any  person  who 
has  yet  visited  the  country.  Mr.  Prescott  is 
well  known  throughout  the  East,  not  only  from 
his  connection  with  the  family  of  the  distin- 
guished historian — the  late  lamented  William 
H.  Prescott — but  from  the  high  reputation 
which  he  has  achieved  by  his  reports  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  Central  Nevada.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  “ Sterling  Mining  Company” 
of  New  York,  whose  possessions  lie  in  Smoky 
Valley,  he  first  visited  that  region  in  January, 
1865,  and  subsequently  made  a thorough  scien- 
tific reconnoissance  of  all  the  adjacent  districts. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  of  opinion  that  the  rocks  com- 
posing the  Toyahe  range  belong  to  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  as  in  all  productive  argent- 
iferous regions.  The  ore-bearing  ledges  re- 
pose in  these  rocks,  all  of  which  are  highly 
metamorphic,  and  many  of  them  stratified.  At 
and  around  Austin  the  numerous  parallel  veins 
are  well  disposed,  with  smooth  and  fine  lateral 
faces,  separated  by  a clayey  seam  of  variable 
thickness,  from  a wall  rock  which  is  popularly 


called  granite,  and  which  has  been  received  as 
such  by  some  geologists.  One  theory  is,  that 
this  district  is  a granitic  basin,  rupturing  the 
transition  series,  and  affording  the  anomaly  of 
rich  silver  veins  reposing  in  primitive  or  Plu- 
tonic rocks.  Mr.  Prescott  thinks  this  granitic 
rock  is  transition  in  character,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  older  granite,  which  has  been  pulver- 
ized and  re-cemented,  forming  a highly  meta- 
morphic and  altered  granite,  akin  to  gneist  and 
the  earlier  slates  and  schists  of  the  Azoic  peri- 
od, and  conforming  fully  to  the  series  in  which 
is  found  most  of  the  other  minerals  of  the  range, 
of  which,  in  addition  to  the  slates,  porphyry, 
gneiss,  transition  limestone,  calc-spar,  sand- 
stone, and  a variety  of  magnesian  rocks,  are  the 
most  important.  Considering  the  granite  de- 
posit in  this  light,  the  geology  of  the  Toyahe 
range  is  not  only  harmonized,  but  also  in  agree- 
ment with  the  corresponding  Mexican  ranges. 

The  veins  in  Lander  Hill,  Mount  Prometheus, 
and  Central  Hill,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
district  of  Reese  River,  are  narrow,  ranging 
generally  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
width,  and  rarely  exceeding  three  feet.  This 
characteristic  has  given  rise  to  the  term  “ razor- 
back  ledges,”  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Washoeites,  who  profess  a contempt  for  the 
Reese  River  ledges  as  compared  with  the  great 
Comstock.  Their  exceeding  richness,  how- 
ever, compensates  in  a great  measure  for  their 
lack  of  width.  I have  taken  out  ores  myself 
from  a mine  in  Lander  Hill  which  assayed  up- 
ward of  $7000  to  the  ton ; and  I saw  an  assay 
of  ore  made  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  per  ton.  One,  two,  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars  are  results  which  scarcely  attract 
attention.  The  Austin  ledges  seldom  show 
distinct  or  prominent  croppings  on  the  surface 
as  in  neighboring  districts. 

In  that  part  of  the  Toyahe  range  which 
slopes  into  Smoky  Valley,  the  quartz  ledges  lie 
boldly  above  the  surface,  in  compact  form, 
showing  great  width  and  strong  traits  of  depth 
and  permanency.  As  a general  feature  they 
have  no  clayey  or  slaty  partitions,  but  lie  in 
direct  contact  with  the  smooth  faces  of  the 
granite  formation  already  described.  These  sil- 
ver-bearing veins  at  times  protrude  far  beyond 
the  slates,  and  at  the  surface  are  much  leaner 
than  below. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  ledges 
near  Austin  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  worked,  l'he  granite  formation  in  which 
they  lie  is  soft,  and  blasting  is  but  little  re- 
quired in  getting  out  the  ores.  They  are  all 
true  fissure  veins,  with  well-defined  casings. 

The  clay  seam  between  the  quartz  and  the 
casings  renders  the  excavation  of  the  ores  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  chlorid  ores  reach  from  the  surface  to 
a depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  Then  comes  a lean 
or  barren  streak,  extending  down  from  20  to 
30  feet  to  what  is  called  the  water-level.  It 
was  this  unproductive  stratum  which  caused  the 
extraordinary  depression  of  mining  stocks  in 
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I8GL  But  experience  has  demonstrated,  in 
every  case  where  the  excavations  have  extend- 
ed below  the  water-level,  that  the  vein  contin- 
ues unbroken,  arid  with  every  promise  of  per- 
manency,  to  an  unknown  depth.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Oregon,  North  Star,  Southern  Light, 
Diana,  Savage,  Morgan  and  Mtwscy,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Provident  ia,  Scottish  Chief,  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  St.  Louis,  Hubbard,  and  other 
leading  mines  which  have  been  worked  to  any 
considerable  depth,  is  sufficient  ev  idence  of  the 
richness,  depth,  and  permanency  of  the  ledges. 
Splendid  ruby  and  aniimoniai  ores  are  now 
being  taken  out  of  all  these  mines,  the  lowest 
grade  of  which  seldom  falls  short  of  $150  to 
the  ton,  while  from  $300  to  $500  is  a common 
yield.  Insufficient  machinery  for  pumping  and 
hoisting  has  hitherto  been  the  great  drawback 
to  the  profitable  working  of  the  mines.  The 
miners,  who  have  held  on  to  their  claims  through 
all  the  fluctuations  and  alarm  of  the  past  two 
years,  are  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  capital.  This,  in  part,  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  claims  now 
Hooding  the  markets  of  New  York. 

That  many  swindles  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  many  worthless  claim*  palmed  off  on  a 
credulous  public,  is  beyond  dispute  ; but  it  is 
both  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  condemn  the 
whole  country  because  dishonest  myn  engage 


in  nefarious  speculations  detrimental  to  its  in- 
terests. If  there  are  no  good  mines  in  the 
Reese  River  Country,  where  can  we  look  for 
them  ? The  man  who  is  cheated  in  a horse 
would  be  laughed  at  if  he  complained  that  there 
are  no  good  horses.  Mining  speculations  are 
much  on  a par  with  speculations  in  horse-flesh. 
Brokers  and  horse-jockeys  generally  make  their 
profits  from  the  credulity  of  their  fcllow-mcn. 
If  every  purchaser  personally  examined  the 
mines  offered  to  him,  or  availed  himself  of  the 
sendees  of  an  experienced  agent,  there  would 
be  less  disappointment  in  the  investment  of 
capital. 

The  general  direction  of  the  veins  in  the 
Toyahe  range  is  north-northwest  and  south- 
southeast,  with  a dip  to  the  east.  The  pitch  is 
from  30°  to  70°,  the  average  inclining  from  35° 
to  !5C. 

From  May  to  October  the  climate  is  mild; 
seldom  too  warm,  and  the  sky  almost  invariably 
bright  and  clear.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  this  elevation,  G500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  absence  of  moist- 
ure, give  rise  to  n peculiar  form  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  called  by  emigrants  and  miners  the 
mountain  fever.  Otherwise  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  n more  healthy  climate.  The  win- 
ters are  cold,  though  sometimes  open  and  pleas- 
ant. On  the  north  side  of  the  hilb  the  snow 
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the  valley  it  st&jfoht 
rcnnims  mam  tluin  a 
fr‘,ty  days  nt  x rime,  and 
rarely  interrupt*  ta»in- 
m y mr,u  tiou  by ilrepab* 
lie 

Some  idea  of  the 
muuterfb 1 progress  of 
Cent  ml  Nevada  may 
he  formed  from  o 
0dfi6it  ur  the.  number 
of  wining  (t'^t  rifts 
which  “httve  been  es~ 
tabiwhed  wince  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Keese 
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River  mine*, 
mat  bo  <mn?ideretl  tlye 
central  point  from 
which  those  districts 

radiate.  M»n^ AireattjT' erected inpwny  * pauy,  arid  commenced  the  e'fooffon  of  .a  large 
of  them*  ami  ut-ttve  operations  in  the  way  of  do-  j iiitii  on  the  k/ft  solo  of  the  old  Telegraph  t Vvon, 
roloping  llife  nuuc'g  are  now  going  bn  hi  must  r about  \h tec  m.des-iliyfcanl'froiu  Antrim  In  .three 
of  them.  The  following;  Mi?  the.  principal  dis-  < months  wm\  mm  d.yv*  it.  was  ivropWcd  -rind  in 
trieoy  focaied  within  the  past  three  yenrv,  with  \ running  order.  The  baihling  j»  nf  bn«  k.  u ith 
the  fosUrn:e»  fmin  An?rtipy  via,  i Yankee  Blade,  la  Iwrubbane  bHok  ^moke-staek,  and  contfiina  * 
4 folia* A fomfoet%: ;Bi|gT?rfc<d;.  12 * j bntfo^.^m  with  fifteen  t an  jiwal- 

Hj  ; Smtm  E«s  22 . Btmh^r  fiUh;  SOy  tiumvcirty  ga matin g-room?  with  eight  Fmi Wrg  Wrrel>  and 
2ft;  Rttvenswomh  20pWa4im£W>n,  3$.:..  Marys*-  thn  nt*e*san  nans,  sojuindors,  Atoning  fur-- 
villa,  4/i;  Cnitiit.  (id.  Twin  Kivc-r,  f»f> ; Ivtan;-  tW'Kt-  etc. , utni  a large  risnstinK-diarnU-r,  \m;',> 
moth,  z Diamond,  «0;  Co rte/„  00  y >San  Vtfo’  Oro-bmfc  furnaces  ail  adimmi?]}  npy 
tVmiOj  T'pfty  .dUvRr  Ihtofcy  l2!>$  Idne,  Tb  j J5C; ! Wti0t»£»e  tlf  aecefca  and  ecormnlv 

Walker  '.Hiviatv':  120  ; Egan  .-Carton , RIO.  I of  jkhoe.  The  Midas  Mill  to  all  rvspecrW 

These  not  by  any  mearttt  comprise--  perTeet  ^RtHhlishmcnU  >>f  Mil 

the  valuable  dbtiiets  which  have  opc aynlv] ^ ^ tp  ofNe  vud*,  The  vmihjmrn: 


run  «>ui.. 


•K' i nmfolg  property,  Ryoendy  n magnificent 
mill  hA.s  lieeaV  erpgfotl  on  the  -*d»Ehem  slope  of 
tjm  o|d  Emigrcm  Cirtmu  within  a mile  of  A us- 
tin.  by8  /Sdbie*  FennsyTvdOffln  capitalists,  under 
rite  till#  of  ihe  Key  *7  one  Sifter  Mfoing  Com- 
pany. The  work  vons  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Capt  ain Addison  L.  Page,  Super- 
itftendept  i>f  the  Company,  amt  is  admirahlc 
of  M !k?nd.  The  nrdfl  is  of  hricb  :trid  srone, 
with  fim  IsteKf  improvements  in  muelnnen.  I; 
conicati^  n ^pleudhl  batteiy^  df  twenty 
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m engine  eud  t>0ijjj.r-rocm^  an  extensive  rt>H*t-  vada  by  their  able  inaTH'/gf M ^ th ^ enter* 
ittg  chaiidady  «ud  uu  amalgamating  -'depark  prise.  The  * CoafhienreTvedge,'1  uymif  which 
merit  ^second;  hCn^mr'  in  the  caaiitry,  The  the  principal  wrtrk  imy  been  none,  ootvide  at 
Keystone  -'.Mill  -has  .anffldent  capacity  to  trash  the  mill,  fa  rid*  yieMingvHriqie  exi^ticnf  w. 
and  ;gi!^  fWfejrity  tons  of  are  per  day.  A powerful  ^pgipp,.>eif;ppr»^c;ie<i'.l»y-  u ftu wk* 

Tho  Company  yivrxis  three  or  (Vmr  mines  in  building,  has  tceenily  been  erected  hi  the  t-n- 
4‘onncction  with  it*  mill  property.  Among  trance  cdtbe  main  £hfcrt  fdrfmmpmg: Andh^fr 
these  the  '>  Scottish  Chief, " situated  oh  LapdeY  ing  jmrfiGw&».  X can  „*&$  M TeafcOfi i • Why.  h tiller 
lim,  %•  -*&  |»hfaent  the  uiopt  phomiVitig^  The  judicious  management,  the  Keysf ono  Hind  Con 
•ores  from  thus  mine'  ran  from  two  to  tire  him-  frdenfcG  properties  *h»viihl.  not  yield  haiidMmm 
dred  dollars  to  tht?  return*  lathe  owner*  daring  the  pivsein 

Apotfktf  wetdthy  #^d  <m^rpri«ing  Extern  merv  Eaph  fcf  roto 

company »ux<  Greeted  a ime  mftl,  abbaf  itnve  Add  to  thfa  JjWTttiO  fur  office  and  oudmihi 
miles  UnUzr.  to  the-  north,  at  the  #mr.\uce  to  ingait  ami  .f  frhXOOO  ter  dm  cmd  pV  ledges  . u 
the  Yaukfxa  Pllude  Ca&on  — k no wn  &s  the  aCciu-  the  i n * e si  m aid  * w|jj  hol  fall  short  id  $2#yW& 
fidemuv  Mill  " This  fa  of  the  mine  capacity,  f nmk»i  this  estimate  njmu  my  own  mdgmcnr 
and  huilt  up^n  very  nearly  rhe  same  genenfl  and  hot  froth  saiy  iufdhnniior]  d^rtr^Afoiit  the 
pi  an  as  tlio  Seyrtmte.  ^ttuAtc^i  near  the  con-  parties  concerned* 

tre  t>Y  a he  it  of  Hch  aiincmi  imigci,  AC'  ^ral  of  The  PiirTotr  Mill,  on  Big  Critic,  nine  miles 
which  are  dwned  by  tho  fWttyefloe.  Company,  south  of  A-Xdrtm  fnrnfahe^  another  instance  of 
it  enjoys  the  prospect  <4  ardimltsil  -*nppiy  the  growing  interest  felt  in  this  region  by  Boat- 
of  Ores.  Two  gentlemen  from  New  lC>rk.  Mtt  em  eaphatfat«.  . Ht  ^hAttr  IfoirotC  the  San 
Fearing  and  Mr.  Boydom  have,  ■grvMty.  dfatin-  Francisco  ba  r.kcv,  wu$  the:-  chief  origiivnor  of 
guished  themsclvc.»  tlmni^hqiA  Central .jSfrfa.  this  cpterpTike.  The  Company  is  known  a'* 


tub,  fkfkr ruUKOR  it  li-; 
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the.  'u  Reese,  -River  Mining  Cohypuny** — -anti 
Messier.  Pnnean,  Shemii^r  mid  CN*,  batiknrs* 
Mesat^  Hitchcock  nod  Purlmg  (of  the  Fifth 
tartc  fioWj  Wv  £*rhe?.  £*|, . arid 

John  &vr£$&  supposed  to-  be  the  principal 
owners  of  v hfc»  ^fcfct  'been  eon**, 

pjfet e4  under  this  ^tperineetideoee  of  Cpptiftit 
^igefc  > h b*  > mngTiificimfc  boiMirig,  wifft 
stroog  ^ui  frame  and  Warding-  mfc 
atantial  Hfcodc  foundations,  and  all  the  con- 
venience# hir  wfttfrfng  the  erres  hy.the  most  »p- 
proyqd  *y£temv  TW  Reuse  River  Comparty 
oWna  a-  number  of  ledges  m the  adjacent  hill?, 
a larg*  tract  of  tnfcuM«n d,  and  a fine  saw-urnf* 
which  has  already  paid  for  itself.  Among  ui^ 
Mg^K  ulKri  iT^n'ed  hv  this  Companty  m 
Ladder  Bill  t*  the  Rrovidentia,  in  which  »omo 
extraordinary  t* have  recently  booh 
made  nt  a depth  of  3(M)  feet.  The  vein  i$  not 
wide— ranging  only  from  two  to  three  feet^' 
but  the  ore  is  wonderfully  rich.  I saw  rrvoj^ 


The  P^rroUi  'M  apotibef  Specimen  of  the  im- 
proved  dm  hC^Ib.,  The  hi^terv  eonj^ts  of 
ten  stamps,  ofid  the  furvmce*  and  amalgamatiug; 
depamn cot  a ro « * f cum; * pond i n g enpa ci  t r , Con- 
oeettai  With  the  uxill  1ft  a fine  town  property,  proa- 
sessfhg,  the  advantage  of  a plentiful  and  never- 
failing  supply  of  water;'.  .Cation  City  i*  situated 
at  the  efimmee  of  the  oiRhnT,  and.  Watertown 
immediiitely  below.  T*v„-  years  ago  there  was 
jmi  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  in  town 
fnty  thitf1  place.  Every  body  Thought  it  tvsis 
the  proper  site,  for  the  great  mining  copitdfi 
*nd  firth  with  o town  sprung  dpi  with  an  a* 
pre^f»®c?3,  numerous  stores  and  saloons  and 
a branch  telegraph  line.  When  the  town  was 
boflt  and  filled  with  inhabitants  the  ipiesthm 
arose — Wimt  it  all  about,  and  what  w ore 

they  to  do  ? No  YftlunbJe  JedgtTs  hud  yet  boon 
the  vicinity;  Water  was  plenty* 
hat  trW  cMzjCus:  eon  hi  not  live  cTtcbi.vivo!y  op 
water.,.  So  tlw  town  was  ps*  quickly  abandoned 
ns  if  frw  built  4 and  now  it  ?t s^nds— a long  street 
of  umpiy  houses  The  truth  in,  peofde  were 
insane  about  that  time.  The  property  is  real ! v 


rate  of  $^OPO  to  tlftr  hm. 

Biud’n  Mill  at  Big  Creole,  three  miles  above 


mm® 
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the  moisture  evapora- 
ted. It  is  then  crush 
ed  dry  in  the  batteries 
and  taken  from  them 
iT  upon  a railway 


in 

lending  to  n series  of 
hoppers  in  the  furnace 
JHBIft!;  room.  From  the  hop- 
i pers  it  is  shaken  down 
into  the  ovens,  where. 
l^PWP  it  is  roasted.  While 
1 1 (w-  1 \ v t he  process  of  roast  i n g 

j | |Ji  is  going  on,  it  requires 
To  consfantbr stirred 
so  that  the  most  minute 
Particles  may  be  *nb 
' jeeted  to  the  art  ion  of 
the  heat.  This  is  rort 

' :•'  ...  ■ ! th:t  I ! • 

. _ ' ci/jit  hours  at  n vh.-ifj:*; 

' ■ J:  according  to  the  ijiuili 

W & *hc  ore'  l&rh 

ores  and  hca  v v snlphu - 

rets  require  a longer 
time  than  poor  or  ligh* 
Salt  js  added,  according  to  the  greater 


IJSTliKlOK  Of  IHTU.’a  Mli.U 


valuable.  It  embraces  the  best  water  privilege 
any  where  in  the  neighborhood  of  Austin. 

Within  a few  years,  when  the  country  becomes 
settled,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  in- 
dustrious farming  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  few  places  whore  vege- 
tables can  bo  Abundantly  raised,  and  where 
mills  can  be  ran  by  water-power— a valuable 
consideration  in  a mining  country. 

The  high  cost  of  reducing  the  ores  has  hith- 
erto been  a great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  mining  interest*.  While  the  Washoe  mills 
can  make  handsome  protits  on  ores  ranging 

from  $20  to  $100  per  ton,  the  Reese  River  J to  the  amalgamating  room, 
mills  are  compelled,  in  consequence  oF  the  ad-  is  to  collect  the  silver  by  amalgamation. 


soon  as  the  ores  are  sufficiently  roasted  they 
are  removed  From  the  ovens  to  the  cooling  and 
screening  room,  where  they  are  sprinkled  with 
water  to  prevent  wastage  in  the  transportation 

The  next  process 
Some 

ditiona!  cost  of  roasting,  to  charge  from  to  of  the  mills  use  the  Freiberg  or  barrel  process, 
$100  per  ton.  None 
but  very  rich  ores  can  « 
bear  Midi  costly  work-  | 
ing,  A large  amount  j| 
of  the  labor  and  ex-  g 
pense  of  working  the  | 
mines  is  lost.  Mills  | 
that  could  reduce  $40  I 
and  $50  ores,  with  ad-  § 
vantage  to  themselves  S 
and  the  miners,  would  | 
soon  make  handsome  | 
fortunes.  There  is  | 
plenty  of  that  grade  of  | 
ore  now  lying  waste  a 
over  the  hills. 

In  this  connection  n ; 
brief  description  of  the  ij 
process  of  reduction,  | 
under  the  improved  £ 
system,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. | 

When  the  ore  is  de-  | 
livered  at  the  mill,  it  * 

U placed  in  a kiln  and 
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which  is  conducted  by 
means  n g 

barrels  Wh^lerjiaiH 
arc  also  EXi*h*ry£jy 
fisc.4.  at- 

opinion  exist  u*  to  f.ht; 
relative 
tin*  vurfoii* 

V*f  :ira»il^m«j*>n,  >v 
Cf »tn  fh  oh  pr&eyu£0  is,’  to 
l>riHdp{ta,te  the  ehliK 
r>ci  of  ^v«*r '■by  meumy 
uf  cnpperanru;*  terolv- 
lug  in  tnt>8 
;*$•  iujeirtecJ 


mhia  i.>  i i \:r 

silver  ehforufo.  by  ydn- 

t*ct;  with  the  cupper  am^,  are  precipitated  in 
tbe  form  M luelAilii;  silver,  kaWhayaya  ftf.s>d- 
iitim  a cWtorp  of  copper,  V.i»ich  flows  oif  irttn 
t he  tailing*  when  f be  tubs  are  dteehat ge«i.  This 
prove**  luamHy  hud  a from  throe  to  four  luxury 
rX  ijo  .silver  tha*  vpllcetcd  iv  then  pinned  m re- 
turn* ami  T|jfc  Ijoat  tfmifr  pre^foee 

j&fctn  ddO  1000  * 

:A..  bp^f  reference  t «:<  the  great  m Wing  $hUrc- 
priKO  of  the  “UniUbl  Kccse  Hirer  CompAny** 


tfc)  Jk&YvVw  w'^MYvV 


dnWive  mine?.  The  Wbitfak  b Otwon  enjovod 
•for  ri  time  an  cxtrnoriiifmry  rephfat^e;  The 
width. of  iU  ledge  and  the 
gave  li  i»  apfeeuIidWe;  think  heyond  all  ren*on- 
ajtdc  estimator  * j^ar  tlW 
hrhkb  off,  And  tb£  Xtotk- tenders  expended 
$40,000  in  irvmg  to  Hik!  d agtdu,  Alb  other 
Stocky  liemtpe  ;d*.plW$*rid  iu  cmisequetHe  of  clu* 
unexpected  evknt.  Th#  uO^osr  confidence, 
however,  preykiltsd  ftmwtg;  ckpcTta  that.  the 
ledge  Wm  ftopivsvfone  bear.  It  bad  not  < ‘ pe- 
tered out,  ” hot  Kerned  u>  bo  cut  square  oil  by 
Konrn  ctiii vuMo^l  pftfiik : Hof  tbtly  a ii*  - 

markoids  diavov^rywH*  n^de,  ThV  d?*hH’ik 
tiohi  ih  drop  dtoWi, 

h»d  ilifoM  n H Wpi  And  Hil  ihv  exp!  omt ions  foul 

ruti  Hefow  ik-Wh  following  it,  in  a 

.jfhrfrlfoV  Itn^  within  three  fonti  It  is  sioyr 
opening  ttttt  us  rich  ah  ever*  with  iitiqhealidTii- 
hVIo  eTidencb*  of  portu»henc>%-  The  .Board  of 
MAtiiiger*,  utid^r  the  etmtrol  of  Mr.  Harker  a* 
I*reHiient.  and  Mr.  K,  C Fa.f*et  as  Sefrieviry, 
h«te  Their  oUiob  iotihvn  Vrnhyisoo.  Mr.  H»v- 
mond  is  gonovul  agent  nt  Austin.  The  Im.-n 
tm-  of  the  Company  h vonduvted  with  fidelity 
And JtnjgTmdJit,  ivod  ih^rn  caw,  hc#no  roascmaVdc 


foibire  ih  ft  particular  iedgft  fa  m$  Apr  to  ftll’cct 
;bo  Average  retiuft.  <V  tins  ?imc  active  i»pkru- 
tiopi?  are  i (\  prT>g)ess  on  verul  ledges  nf  o*tah- 
;i:>hed ' rtrputAijoe,  TniuAhi'e  u»o  held 

in  lhe  DiaiUv,  KoMk  ^tnrv  ^>regon.  Apblloy  Jo 
hm)i\  Blue  Lodge,  Hi  wok  .Lc-dgo.  evnor 

..Sennoiii,  i"‘tii.*»\go  S‘ »u ilicrr?  Lkbi,  Vfhilfou’h 
Ami  many  others  well  kha^n  ay  pfCK 


hi  summing  up  my  irapre^sioris  of  tfofe  phr- 
tion  of  the  Beeso  Hirer  c o i in  try  1 wnti  noX 
mnir.  m mention  a fevrof  the  Uihdltijr  mine^ 
which  have  already  yielded  large  r£*uUv<oo- 
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sidering  the  limited  amount  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal expended  in  working  them.  The  “ Diana” 
is  down  118  feet  by  perpendicular  shaft,  with 
an  incline  of  40  feet^  below.  It  now  averages 
in  antimonial  ores  and  sulphurets  $200  to  the 
ton.  A new  engine  of  80  horse-power  has  been 
erected  upon  it.  The  “ Morgan  and  Munscy” 
runs  parallel  with  the  Diana  at  a distance  of 
150  feet,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
ledges  in  Lander  Hill.  This  mine  is  down  250 
feet  by  incline,  has  a 8 feet  vein,  and  has  yield- 
ed over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Savage,  Oregon,  North  Star,  and  Southern 
Light  are  all  splendid  ledges,  yielding  the  rich- 
est class  of  ores.  The  General  Hooker,  St. 
Louis,  Governor  Seymour,  and  Washington 
Irving  are  in  active  operation  with  excellent 
results.  The  Hubbard,  a rich  ledge  in  Central 
Hill,  near  Upper  Austin,  has  not  only  paid  for 
the  labor  and  capital  expended  upon  it,  but 
within  a few  months  returned,  in  clear  profit, 
the  snug  little  sum  of  $19,000  to  the  owners. 
The  Eagle  Mill  and  its  mining  property  is  pay- 
ing handsomely* 

After  nearly  three  months  of  hard  experi- 
ence, during  which  I scarcely  passed  a day 
without  exploring  one  or  more  of  the  mines,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  this  is  the  richest  of 
our  mineral  regions.  Whether  all  the  mining 
enterprises  now  in  progress  will  pay  is  another 
question.  I think  Eastern  people  are  too  easi- 
ly imposed  upon  by  specious  representations, 
and  have  too  great  a tendency  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  mills  and 
offices  before  they  fully  develop  their  ledges,  j 


This  evil  will  cure  itself  in  time.  Undoubted- 
ly there  will  be  heavy  losses  in  individual  cases ; 
but  I am  fully  satisfied  there  will  be  a large 
average  of  success  where  capital  is  judiciously 
invested,  and  mills  and  mines  economically 
managed. 

Senator  Stewart,  on  his  way  back  from  the 
States  last  summer,  took  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  a speech  at  Austin,  to  dwell  upon  the  great 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  from*the 
speedy  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  was  only  one  part  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator’s speech  to  which  any  of  his  auditors  could 
take  exception ; and,  as  I happen  to  be  special- 
ly interested  in  that,  I will  mention  it.  Mr. 
Stewart  said  the  people  of  the  East  had  no  idea 
of  Nevada  except  what  they  derived  from  cer- 
tain caricatures  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Every 
body  read  Harper's , and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
every  body  thought  the  mines  were  a humbug ; 
the  miners  a race  of  savages,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  pistols  and  bowie-knives  ; and  the  climate 
so  boisterous  that  it  was  necessary  to  cling  to 
awning-posts  to  keep  from  being  blown  away! 
Now,  Mr.  Stewart  knows  very  well  Virginia 
City  is  not  Nevada ; but  it  was  a good  point  to 
make  before  an  audience  of  his  constituents. 
He  intimated  that  if  the  writer  would  be  seri- 
ous for  once  in  his  life,  and  devote  his  pen  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  he  could  do 
as  much  through  the  pages  of  Harper  toward 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  as  any  man 
living.  Mr.  Stewart  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
reformation  in  the  present  article,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  serious  enough. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


He  sees  them  creep.  Yet,  here  and  there. 
Half  hid  ’mid  leafless  groves  they  go ; 
As  men  who  ply  through  traceries  high 
Of  turreted  marbles  show, 

So  dwindle  these  to  eyes  below. 

But  fronting  shot  and  flanking  shell 
Sliver  and  rive  the  inwoven  ways; 

High  tops  of  oaks  and  high  hearts  fall, 
But  never  the  climbing  stays. 


A KINDLING  impulse  seized  the  host 
Inspired  by  heaven’s  October  air, 

Their  hearts  outran  their  General’s  plan, 
Though  Grant  commanded  there — 

Grant,  who  without  reserve  can  dare ; 

And,  “Well,  go  on,  and  do  your  will,” 

He  said,  and  measured  the  Mountain  then ; 
So  master-riders  fling  the  rein — 

But  you  must  know  your  men. 

On  yestermom,  in  grayish  mist. 

Armies,  like  ghosts,  on  hills  had  fought ; 
And,  rolled  from  the  cloud,  their  thunders  loud 
The  Cumberlands  far  had  caught; 

To-day  the  sunlit  steeps  are  sought. 

Grant  stood  on  cliffs  whence  all  was  plain. 

And  smoked  as  one  who  feels  no  cares ; 

But  mastered  nervousness  intense 
Alone  such  calmness  wears. 

The  summit-cannon  plunge  their  flame 
Sheer  down  the  primal  wall; 

But  up  and  up  each  linking  troop 
In  stretching  festoons  crawl — 

Nor  fire  a shot.  Such  men  appall 
The  foe,  though  brave.  Ho  from  the  brink 
Looks  far  along  the  breadth  of  slope, 

And  sees  two  miles  of  dark  dots  creep, 

And  knows  they  mean  the  cope. 


From  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right 
They  roll  the  rallying  cheer — 

Vie  with  each  other,  brother  with  brother, 
Who  shall  the  first  appear — 

What  color-bearer,  with  colors  clear 
In  sharp  relief,  like  sky-drawn  Grant — 
Whose  cigar  must  now  be  near  the  stump. 
While,  in  solicitude,  his  back 
Heaps  slowly  to  a hump. 


Near  and  more  near;  till  now  the  flags 
Run  like  a catching  flame; 

And  one  flares  highest,  to  peril  nighest — 
He  means  to  make  a name. 

Salvos!  they  give  him  his  fame. 

The  staff  is  caught;  and  next  the  rush, 
And  then  the  leap  where  Death  has  led 
Flag  answered  flag  along  the  crest, 

And  swarms  of  rebels  fled. 
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“ARE  THERE  OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS?”* 


ARE  there  on  any  of  these  globes  which 
seem  to  be  moving  around  us  beings 
formed  like  ourselves,  or  animals,  or  any 
plants  ? Do  people  on.  the  Moon  contemplate 
our  Earth,  a glorious  orb  in  their  firmament, 
and  spy  out  our  actions  through  telescopes  as 
we  attempt  to  spy  out  theirs?  Before  the 
evening  is  finished  I hope  to  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  existence  of  the  organized 
beings  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  then  we 
will  try  to  discover  whether  such  conditions  are 
found  on  any  other  celestial  body.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  investigate  a few  of  these  con- 
ditions, because  if  we  find  any  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  life,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, missing  on  other  globes,  our  purpose  will 
be  fulfilled.  They  can  not  be  inhabited. 

To  sustain  the  life  of  an  animal  three  things 
are  necessary.  It  must  have  air,  water,  and 
food.  Why  is  this  the  case?  We  all  know 
how  soon  life  is  extinguished  if  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  lungs  be  cut  off ; the  person  turns 
of  a livid  blue,  becomes  insensible,  and  soon 
dies.  Or  by  breathing  the  noxious  gas  that 
arises  from  the  burning  of  charcoal  the  same 
result  occurs.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  air, 
a fifth  part  of  its  bulk,  is  a gas — oxygen.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  sustaining  the  operation 
of  burning.  In  a stove,  for  example,  if  we 
desire  the  burning  to  be  accelerated,  we  in- 
crease the  draught  and  let  in  more  air — that  is, 
more  oxygen ; if  we  desire  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  combustion,  we  diminish  the  access  of  air. 
If  we  shut  off  the  supply  of  air  altogether  the 
fire  goes  out. 

So  it  is  in  a human  being.  A burning  is 
continually  going  on  in  him,  and  this  it  is  that 
enables  him  to  keep  warm  in  spite  of  the  cold 
of  winter  or  of  the  night  season.  No  animal 
can  possibly  exist  without  a supply  of  air  to 
carry  on  combustion  in  its  body.  When  we 
are  about  to  die,  and  our  interior  production 
of  heat  is  ceasing,  we  grow  cold.  That  air  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  even  the  lowest  animals 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that;  if  water  be  taken  in 
which  animalcules  are  swimming,  and  cold  ap- 
plied so  as  to  cause  it  to  freeze,  a drop  remains 
unfrozen  around  each  of  these  little  animated 
forms  for  a certain  time  after  the  rest  has  con- 
gealed. Heat  is  being  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal— to  liberate  that  heat  it  must  be  consum- 
ing air  and  burning  its  body. 

Again,  in  an  instance  with  which  many  of 
us  are  familiar,  the  respiration  of  a small  ani- 
mal is  shown.  If  on  a cold  day  you  watch  a 
.fly  that  has  lighted  on  a dry  window,  a collec- 
tion of  moisture,  the  results  of  his  respiration, 

• A Lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  New  YoA  by  Hkkry  Dbapkb,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Adjunct  of  Chemistry  In  the  University  of  New 
York. 


will  soon  be  seen  in  his  neighborhood.  It  is 
the  analogue  of  the  larger  condensation  of 
vapor  that  would  be  produced  were  one  of  us 
to  breathe  on  the  same  window.  The  fly  is 
burning  away  and  vaporizing  water  with  the 
superfluous  heat. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  well- 
being of  animals,  a bird  may  be  put  under  a 
glass  bell  jar  standing  on  the  air-pump.  By 
the  aid  of  the  pump  the  air  can  be  removed  to 
a large  extent  from  the  bell  jar,  and  as  soon  as 
the  exhaustion  is  commenced,  the  bird  shows 
signs  of  discomfort  and  becomes  more  and 
more  restless  as  the  action  continues.  He 
would  eventually  die  if  kept  under  the  exhaust- 
ed jar. 

To  plants  air  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  ani- 
mals, although  we  can  not  easily  demonstrate 
this  by  a lecture-table  experiment.  The  larger 
part  of  their  substance  is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  aid  of  the  Sun’s  beams ; but 
a small  portion  comes  in  through  the  roots. 
Nature  has  so  arranged  the  relations  of  plants 
to  animals  that  they  take  out  from  the  air  the 
impurities  that  have  been  imparted  to  it  by 
animals  and  replace  the  ingredients  that  are 
necessary  to  the  latter.  If  in  any  planet  we 
could  detect  the  traces  of  vegetable  life,  it 
would  at  once  be  a strong  argument  for  the 
existence  of  animals  there,  and  vice  versa . 

But  you  may  think  that  I have  omitted  the 
case  of  aquatic  animals  and  water  plants  alto- 
gether. They  seem  to  have  no  access  to  air, 
and  might  be  fairly  supposed  not  to  require  it. 
You  will  sustain  yourselves  in  that  opinion  by 
citing  the  case  of  a man  submerged  in  water 
who  drowns,  and  by  that  of  a fish  brought  out 
into  the  air  that  dies.  Nevertheless  air  is  nec- 
essary to  all  fishes ; for  if  you  boil  water  and  so 
expel  the  air  from  it,  and  then  when  cool  put  a 
fish  into  it,  he  can  not  live.  He  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  bird  in  the  bell  jar. 

The  other  case,  that  of  a fish  dying  in  the 
air,  is  as  readily  explained.  A fish  is  not  pro- 
vided with  lungs  as  we  are,  but  breathes  the 
air  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  its  gills. 
When  taken  out  of  water  the  gills  dry  up,  and 
the  little  tufts  of  blood-vessels,  of  which  they 
consist,  adhere  to  one  another  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  act  any  longer.  Some  fish,  as  the  eel, 
have,  however,  the  .means  of  keeping  their  gills 
wet  by  causing  the  mouth  to  remain  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  these  can  be  retained  on  land 
for  many  hours  and  yet  live. 

Water  in  its  turn  is  just  as  essential  as  air. 
By  its  aid  food  is  carried  into  the  body  and  dis- 
tributed, and  it  also  acts  as  a regulator  of  heat. 
If  we  tend  to  become  too  warm,  as  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  water  escapes  rapidly  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  by  its  evaporation  keeps 
us  cool.  That  such  evaporating  processes  cause 
a cooling  may  be  proved  by  an  experiment  with 
which  many  of  us  are  acquainted.  It  is  often 
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desired,  when  in  the  woods,  to  ascertain  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  We 
may  need  it  as  a guide.  There  may  not  be 
sufficient  air  stirring  to  drift  away  a light  ob- 
ject like  a straw.  Under  these  circumstances 
foresters,  having  wetted  the  finger,  hold  it  up- 
ward at  arm's-length.  A gentle  breeze  causes 
the  moisture  to  evaporate  more  rapidly  on  the 
side  it  first  strikes,  and  the  direction  is  at  once 
indicated  by  the  coldness  of  that  side.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  porous  earthen-ware  vessels 
used  in  southern  climates  for  keeping  water 
cooL  The  fluid  that  soaks  through  the  earth- 
en-ware, evaporating  from  the  outside,  keeps 
the  temperature  of  the  water  much  below  that 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

Lastly,  as  regards  food  but  little  requires  to 
be  said.  All  know  from  hard  experience  how 
necessary  it  is.  If  we  do  not  eat  we  soon  be- 
come emaciated  and  die  after  a short  interval. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  wasting  away,  and 
why  can  we  not  resist  it  by  the  will?  We 
have  already  learned  that  air  is  essential  to  our 
well-being,  because  we  must  have  a burning 
continually  going  on  in  the  body.  But  we 
must  also  have  a fuel  to  bum,  and  this  fuel  is 
either  the  food  or  portions  of  the  body  that 
have  been  made  out  of  it.  If  we  do  not  eat 
and  resupply  the  parts  that  are  consumed  our 
weight  becomes  daily  less  and  less,  as  we  see 
in  wasting  fevers,  until,  when  a certain  point 
is  attained,  we  die  of  cold. 

The  food  we  require  is  produced  by  plants, 
the  remark  applying  even  to  meat,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  plants  by  oxen,  sheep,  etc. 
That  it  is  combustible  can  be  proved  by  exper- 
iment. A piece  of  meat  or  bread,  if  placed  in 
the  fire,  bums  away,  leaving  only  a little  ash ; 
the  mass  of  it  having  united  with  oxygen  and 
disappeared  in  a gaseous  form.  The  same 
would  have  happened  had  it  been  eaten,  though 
the  burning  would  have  been  slower  and  with- 
out flame. 

It  is  the  combustibility  of  stimulants,  such 
as  whisky  and  brandy,  that  renders  them  val- 
uable in  low  fevers.  Nowadays  the  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  give  the  patient  as  much 
liquor  as  he  can  bear  without  becoming  intox- 
icated ; it  bums  away  within  him  to  produce 
the  animal  heat  he  requires,  and  so  saves  him 
to  a certain  extent  from  the  emaciation  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  burning  of  his  body. 
For  the  healthful  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  system  a temperature  of  nearly  100  de- 
grees must  be  maintained  by  man ; if  he  be- 
comes much  cooler  than  this  he  will  die  of  cold. 
The  sensation  of  cold  piercing  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  the  bones,  so  keenly  felt  by  those  as- 
cending high  mountains,  is  due  to  the  atten- 
uated state  of  the  air  in  such  localities;  not 
enough  can  be  taken  in  by  the  lungs  at  each 
breath  to  keep  the  body  burning  at  a proper 
rate. 

We  are  now  ready  to  glance  for  a few  mo- 
ments at  the  construction  of  the  solar  system. 


Around  the  Sun,  a sphere  880,000  miles  iii 
i diameter,  there  revolve  a number  of  globes ; 
some,  the  more  important,  called  planets ; some 
the  moons  or  satellites  of  these  planets;  and 
the  rest  asteroids,  or  else,  if  very  small,  aero- 
lites or  meteors.  The  planets  are,  of  course, 
the  bodies  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  to 
us,  and  they  may  therefore  be  profitably  enu- 
merated. The  nearest  to  the  Sun  is  Mercury, 
37  millions  of  miles  distant ; next  comes  Ve- 
nus, 68  millions  of  miles  distant;  then  the 
Earth,  95  millions  of  miles.  Outside  of  us,  or 
farther  from  the  Sun,  are  Mars,  142  millions 
of  miles  from  that  luminary;  Jupiter,  485  mill- 
ions ; Saturn,  900  millions ; Uranus,  1800  mill- 
ions ; and  Neptune,  3000  millions. 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  size  of  these  bod- 
ies and  their  distances  from  the  Sun  may  be 
gained  from  a table  constructed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel : 

The  Sun , a globe  two  feet  In  diameter. 

Mercury , a mustard  seed,  diameter  of  orbit  104  feet. 

Venux,  a pea,  diameter  of  orbit  284  feet. 

The  Earthy  a larger  pea,  diameter  of  orbit  430  feet 
Mare , a large  pin**  head,  diameter  of  orbit  654  feet 
Jujyiler , an  orange,  diameter  of  orbit  half  a mile. 

Saturn , a small  orange,  diameter  of  orbit  one  and  oae- 
fiflh  mile. 

UranriM , a cherry,  diameter  of  orbit  a mile  and  a ball 
Neptune,  a plum,  diameter  of  orbit  two  and  a half  mile*. 
The  nearest  Fixed  Star \ distance  fifteen  thousand  m.lea. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  it  probable 
that  on  any  of  these  bodies  there  is  life,  we 
shall  be  led  at  once  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
animated  nature  infinitely.  For  we  know  that 
each  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  fixed  stars, 
which  delight  our  gaze  on  a clear  evening,  ii  a 
sun,  shining,  os  our  sun  does,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  light.  At  distances  vastly  greater  than 
these  are  collections  of  stars,  which,  though 
they  may  in  reality  be  separated  as  far  from 
one  another  as  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  from 
us,  yet  seem  to  be  closely  packed  together. 
These,  the  resolvable  nebula;,  are  stellar  sys- 
tems of  prodigious  extent.  Many  are  not 
bright  enough  to  affect  the  naked  eye;  and 
who  shall  say  what  immense  numbers  there 
may  be  invisible  even  with  the  telescope  ? 

We  may  argue  from  analogy  that  all  these 
suns,  many  of  them  larger  than  ours,  are  sur- 
rounded by  trains  of  planets,  revolving  around 
them  at  various  distances.  If  on  any  of  the 
planets  of  our  Bolar  system  life  can  be  main- 
tained, why  not  on  those  planets  too?  And 
does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
those  bodies  have  been  created  for  some  other 
purpose  than  merely  occasionally  to  illuminate 
our  skies  ? Is  this  little  speck  in  the  universe 
where  we  are  existing,  and  which  is  visible  to 
only  two  or  three  of  its  immediate  neighbors, 
the  only  seat  of  life  ? 

“Each  of  these  stars  is  a religious  boose; 

1 saw  their  altars  smoke,  their  incense  rise, 

And  heard  hosannas  ring  through  every  sphere. 

The  great  Proprietor's  all-bounteous  baud 
Leaves  nothing  waste,  but  sows  these  fiery  fields 
With  seeds  of  reason,  which  to  virtues  rise 
Beneath  his  genial  ray.” 
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But  you  may  say.  How  do  you  know  that 
those  other  worlds  are  not  ootu posed  of  such 
materials  that  life  is  there  impossible  ? Sci- 
ence has  within  the  last  few  years  stretched 
her  hand  across  the  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tances which  separate  us  from  the  fixed  stars, 
and  told  us  that  there  are  in  them  many  of  the 
substances  with  which  we  arc  here  familiar. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  so  grand  a result 
lias  hcen  reached.  I can  only  tell  you  that 
we  are  able,  hy  examining  the  light  coining 
from  the  stars  by  a prism,  to  detect  their  com- 
position, just  ns  if  we  had  fragments  of  them 
in  our  laboratories.  Spectrum  analysis  has 
made  the  chemist's  arms  millions  of  millions 
of  miles  long. 

Let  us  examine  our  planetary  neighbor*? 
ascertain  what  are  the  chanced  of  inhabitation 
upon  them.  The  tv/o  planets  that  are  nearer 
to  the  Sun  than  the  Earth  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  The  most  reliable  researches  lead  as- 
tronomers to  suppose  that  Mercury  and  Venus 
are  too  hot  to  permit  of  cither  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  Venus  U regarded  as  being  red-hot, 
and  Mercury  even  hotter.  If  such  be  the  case, 


we  must  of  course  presume  that  they  arc  un- 
inhabited. 

The  first  planet  outside  of  the  Earth — Mars 
— is  i>()  millions  of  miles  more  distant  from  the 
Sun  than  we  are.  When  it  is  favorably  situ- 
ated its  surface  can  he  closely  scanned  through 
the  telescope.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far 
the  most  interesting  object  in  the  heavens  from 
its  similarity  to  i he  Earth. 

In  the  summer  of  1 802,  when  my  large  tele- 
scope had  been  completed,  Mars  was  often  ob- 
served, and  showed  appearances  some  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  adjoining  cut  drawn  hv 
Professor  Phillips.  There  was  visible,  in  the 
first  place,  an  expanse  of  water  covering  a large 
proportion  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  of 
a greenish  hue.  The  remaining  parts,  at  the 
Upper  portion  of  the  picture,  are  laud  of  a red- 
dish tinge,  assuming  the  figure  of  continents. 
In  addition — and  this  is  a point  of  peculiar  in- 
terest— at  the  north  and  south  polar  regions 
there  are  itccumtthtfkms  of  snow,  presenting  ap- 
pearances strictly  anahigous  to  those  at  the 
orotic  and  antarctic  regions  of  our  globe.  The 
snow  spot  at  the  South  Pole  is  here  shown ; 
the  North  Pole  is  invisible. 


TOE  rLXNKT  WARS. 


Let  us  recall  the  condition  of  our  Northern 
Hemisphere.  In  winter  snow  falls  and  covers 
it  with  it  white  envelope,  extending  for  six 
months,  to  a latitude  certainly  as  low  as  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
earth  were  viewed  from  a distance,  there  would 
seem  to  he  a white  spot  surrounding  the  north 
pole.  As  summer  came  on  this  white  spot 
would  begin  to  disappear,  melting  away  at  its 
sonthern  border,  and  to  the  distant  observer 
would  seem  quite  insignificant  at  midsummer. 
Precisely  a similar  phenomenon  is  witnessed  at 
the  poles  of  Mars,  and  hence  we  see  that  he 
too  has  seasons  similar  in  their  nature  to  ours. 
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a warm  summer  and  a cold  snowy  winter.  As 
his  year  is 


almost  equal  to  two  of  ours,  each 
season  is  twice  as  long  a*  with  us. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  resemblance, 
On  watching  the  planet  Mars  carefully  through 
a large  telescope,  wo  observe  that  his  surface 
is  not  always  the  same  in  appearance,  but  that 
dark  spots  occasionally  are  visible,  and  cover 
large  parts  of  it.  They  are  variable  in  extent 
ami  outline.  These  are  obviously  clouds  float- 
ing in  his  atmosphere,  the  source  whence  falls 
the  winter’s  snow  and,  doubtless,  though  we  do 
not  see  it,  the  summer’s  rain. 

There  is  then  another  body,  revolving  as  the 
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Earth  does  around  the  Sun,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  suited  to  the  abode  of  sentient  beings. 
It  has  air,  water,  alternations  of  seasons,  snow, 
rain,  and,  possibly,  vegetation.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  half  as  far  again  as  we  are  from  the  Sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  heat,  but  is  not  cold 
enough  to  be  perpetually  frozen  and  therefore 
sterile. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  do  you  discover 
upon  its  surface  any  traces  of  the  works  of  man, 
are  there  tokens  of  great  cities  and  visible  lines 
of  road  ? As  our  telescopes  are  at  present,  we 
are  too  far  off  to  see  any  of  these  things,  even 
if  they  are  there.  No  power  yet  applied  would 
enable  us  to  distinguish  at  this  distance  an  ob- 
ject 50  miles  square.  What  we  may  do  in  the 
future  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  distinct  vision 
is  our  own  atmosphere.  Its  currents  and  mo- 
tions tend  to  confuse  the  outlines  of  objects, 
and,  according  to  my  experience,  a whole  year 
may  pass  without  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
one  good  night.  The  only  remedy  is  to  carry 
the  telescope  as  high  up  on  a mountain  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  leave  below  the  more  injurious 
portions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  work  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  equator. 

In  the  list  of  planets  given,  four  large  ones 
were  placed  outside  of  Mars,  that  is,  farther  from 
the  Sun.  But  with  these  we  have  not  time  to 
deal.  The  only  remark  necessary  to  be  made 
is,  that  on  two  of  them,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  both  air  and  water 
exist. 

But  you  will  say  why  is  the  Moon  overlooked 
all  this  time  ? She  is  close  to  the  Earth,  and 
must  possess  similar  conditions  as  to  light  and 
heat ; are  not  the  probabilities  strong  that  she 
is  inhabited? 

A few  years  ago  there  was  published  in  the 
daily  papers  of  this  city  a description  of  pre- 
tended discoveries  in  the  Moon  which  excited 
at  the  time  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  Herschel  had  taken  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  a lens  of  24  feet  diameter, 
and  with  it  had  seen  a variety  of  objects,  ani- 
mals, buildings,  and  even  a species  of  men. 
The  human  beings  were  described  as  having 
wings  like  a bat,  but  nevertheless  they  evident- 
ly conversed  and  were  familiar  with  polite  ac- 
tions, such  as  peeling  fruit  for  one  another. 
This,  “the  Moon  Hoax”  as  it  is  termed,  im- 
posed on  very  many  persons,  and  when  its 
falsity  was  discovered,  left  behind  an  unfortu- 
nate skepticism  os  to  statements  that  are  really 
true. 

Let  us  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  Moon, 
and  see  what  the  probabilities  of  habitation  are. 
Wo  will  ascertain  the  more  prominent  peculiar- 
ities, and  then  I will  show  you  some  of  them  by 
the  aid  of  a photograph  enlarged  by  Starr’s  cal- 
cium light  and  lens. 

On  looking  at  the  Moon  with  the  naked  eye 
certain  markings  are  visible,  dark  and  white 
spots.  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope 


the  dark  spots  were  called  seas,  the  bright  ones 
land.  But  we  now  know  that  there  is  not  any" 
largo  collection  of  water  on  the  side  of  the 
Moon  that  is  turned  toward  us.  Why  is  that 
expression,  “the  side  turned  toward  us,”  used  ? 
We  only  see  one  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  ; one  side 
is  perpetually  turned  away  from  us. 

A telescope  of  even  moderate  powder  shows 
at  once,  particularly  if  the  Moon  be  only  six  or 
eight  “days  old, ” that  her  surface  is  very  rugged 
and  much  broken.  The  northern  part  is  lesa 
rugged  than  the  southern,  and  wc  see  that  the  * 
so-called  seas  are  great  valleys  many  hundred 
miles  across.  They  may  be  the  basins  in  which 
seas  formerly  were,  but  they  now  contain  no 
water.  Nor  do  wc  find  on  any  part  of  the  vis- 
ible side  tokens  of  cither  air  or  water.  Recall- 
ing the  fact  that  no  animal  or  plant  can  live 
without  these  essential  ^materials,  wo  are  con- 
vinced at  once  that  there  is  no  use  in  searching 
for  inhabitants  there. 

But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  water  must  exist  somewhere  on  tho  Moon. 
That  fluid  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  com- 
position of  rocks,  and  it  is  a cause  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  Tho  face  of  the  Moon  is  largely 
composed  of  abrupt  rocky  precipices,  and  vol- 
canic action  has  been  in  past  ages  frequent 
on  it. 

We  are  sure  that  the  water  is  not  floating 
about  in  the  shape  of  dense  clouds,  for  wo 
should  see  them  easily  enough  through  our  tel- 
escopes, and  collections  of  ice  and  snow  would 
now  and  then  make  their  appearance.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  mathemat- 
ically, that  the  side  nearest  to  us  is  farther  away 
from  the  Moon’s  centre  of  gravity  than  the  moro 
distant  side.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  down  hill  from 
this  face  to  that,  the  amount  of  declivity  being 
about  30  miles.  So  there  might  be  air  and  wa- 
ter 30  miles  deep  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we 
should  not  sec  them  here.  There  may  be  in- 
habitants there,  but  our  chances  of  making  their 
acquaintance  are  small  enough.  It  was  at  one 
time  proposed  by  some  enthusiastic  astrono- 
mers to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moon  by  erecting  on  one  of  the  great  plains 
of  Asia  stone  structures  representing  a certain 
geometrical  problem,  “in  a right-angled  tri- 
angle the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
sides.”  It  was  hoped  that  if  there  were  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  on  the  Moon  who  had  dis- 
covered the  truths  of  geometry  they  would  an- 
swer by  marking  out  on  one  of  their  plains  some 
other  problem  in  response. 

We  sec  from  our  physiological  investigation 
of  the  subject  how  futile  such  an  attempt  would 
have  been.  The  inhabitants  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Moon,  if  there  are  any  such,  never  see  the 
Earth  unless  it  maybe  low  down  in  the  horizon 
and  dimly.  If  they  existed  on  the  centre  of 
this  side,  they  would  see  her  as  a glorious 
globe,  fourteen  times  as  large  as  the  Moon 
seems  to  us,  shining  with  a pure  light,  variega- 
ted with  clouds,  and  revolving  like  a gigantic 
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clock  directly  overhead.  Now  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  would  be  visible;  in  a few  hours 
they  would  set,  and  North  and  South  America, 
in  their  turn,  come  into  view.  They  would 
have  no  need  of  watches.  Our  large  cities 
would  be  visible  through  a telescope,  a spot 
500  feet  square  being  distinctly  perceptible. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  to  speculate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  things  that  are  not  seen. 

So  far  from  perceiving  any  visible  traces  of 
human  habitation  on  the  Moon  through  our  tel- 
escopes, she  presents  to  the  eye  only  a desolate 
sterile  waste.  There  are  no  tokens  of  activ- 
ity. Even  her  volcanoes  are  extinct.  We  are 
able  to  determine  now  with  precision  their  un- 
changed condition  by  the  aid  of  photographs 
' taken  from  time  to  time.  They  show  no  change 
though  an  interval  of  years  may  have  elapsed. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  minuto  changes 
may  be  occurring,  for  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing first-class  photographs  are  so  great  that 
slight  eruptions  might  be  overlooked.* 

The  taking  of  a photograph  of  the  Moon  may 
be  compared  to  getting  the  likeness  of  a man 
who  is  rapidly  walking.  Wo  can  not  fasten  her 
with  a clomp  as  they  do  one’s  head  at  a photog- 
rapher’s establishment,  it  is  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize the  motion  by  another  precisely  similar. 
This  fortunately  we  can  accomplish  by  fine 
clock-work  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  telescope 
by  which  the  photograph  is  taken  point  stead- 
ily at  the  same  part.  But  there  is  another  mo- 
tion we  can  not  neutralize,  arising  from  the 
tremors  of  our  air.  Any  one  who  has  looked 
across  the  top  of  *a  hot  stove  at  objects  beyond 
will  have  perceived  that  their  outlines  are  con- 
fused, and  that  they  seem  to  tremble  or  vibrate 
rapidly.  Precisely  such  movements  are  taking 
place  in  the  air  above  us,  and  these  cause  the 
. mountains  on  the  moon  to  twinkle  like  a star. 
During  two  years,  in  which  I took  photographs 
of  the  Moon  every  night  that  she  shone,  only 
three  good  nights  occurred,  and  even  on  these 
there  was  some  vibrating  motion.  Professor 
Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  said  that 
he  had  never  in  his  lifetime  seen  a perfectly 
faultless  night.  Ifj  then,  it  were  desired  to  con- 
vey to  you  by  our  former  simile  of  a man  walk- 
ing the  difficulties  of  Moon  photography,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  superadd  that  the  man 
was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

Besides  ail  these  obstacles  others  must  be 
specified.  A telescope  of  very  large  6ize  is 
necessary  in  order  that  photographs  may  be 
procured  with  rapidity,  and  such  an  instrument 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  must  be  either  bought 
, or  made  by  the  observer.  In  the  latter  case 
the  time  consumed  in  perfecting  the  lenses  or 
mirrors  is  very  great.  I spent  six  years  on  my 
instrument,  but  had  then  the  satisfaction  of 

i knowing  that  it  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 

purpose.  It  has  a mirror  15$  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  a tube  12$  feet  long,  and  is  mount- 
ed at  Hastings  on  Hudson,  20  miles  north  of 

• A facsimile  of  Dr.  Drapers  photograph  of  the  Moon 
wan  published  In  Uarpcr'8  Weekly  for  March  19,  1894. 
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this  city.  The  reason  that  so  large  an  instru- 
ment is  demanded — for  this  is  the  largest  re- 
flector in  use  in  America — is,  that  a great 
amount  of  light  must  be  collected  to  get  a 
photograph  of  such  a size  that  it  will  bear  mag- 
nifying, and  yet  can  be  taken  quickly.  The 
problem  is  just  the  same  as  in  portrait  photog- 
raphy— the  larger  the  lens  the  more  quickly  can 
a picture  of  a given  size  be  taken.  It  was  ig- 
norance of  this  fact  that  led  Daguerre,  who  in- 
vented the  daguerreotype  process,  to  declare 
that  human  portraits  could  not  be  taken  photo- 
graphically. According  to  his  ideas,  and  with 
his  apparatus,  it  was  necessary  to  sit  more  than 
two  hours,  and  that  requires  more  patience  or 
stolidity  than  most  of  us  have.  My  father, 
however,  overturned  this  idea,  and  in  1839  suc- 
ceeded in  the  University  of  this  city  in  getting 
the  first  portrait  from  life.  One  of  the  earliest 
is  still  in  existence  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  states  that  it  is  as  good  as 
when  first  made. 

In  the  enlarged  photographic  view  which  you 
are  going  to  see  upon  the  screen  there  are  many 
points  to  which  your  attention  might  be  directed. 
Of  these  we  shall  select  only  a few,  as  a full  ex- 
planation of  all  would  demand  too  much  time.* 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  circular  face  of  the  Moon  is  not  present- 
ed to  you ; only  one  semicircle  is  visible.  The 
photograph  is  token  from  the  Moon  in  her  third 
quarter,  when  she  was  21  days  old,  because  at 
that  time  it  better  exhibits  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  than  when  full.  You  will  remark 
that  the  semicircle  is  diversified  with  light  and 
shadow  : some  parts  are  dark  and  others  light. 
The  interpretation  that  is  put  on  this  variation 
is,  that  the  Moon,  like  the  Earth,  is  composed 
of  rocks  of  many  different  tints ; that  the  large 
spaces  I now  indicate,  and  which  used  to  be 
called  seas,  are  made  up  of  a darker  rock  than 
the  volcanic  southern  regions.  At  the  tip  of 
the  rod,  the  volcano  Copernicus  has  ejected  a 
lava  whiter  than  the  plains  over  which  it  has 
flowed.  Observe  how  far  the  stream  running 
north  has  gone;  let  me  give  you  a scale  of 
miles : this  picture  is  12  feet  in  diameter ; it 
shows  the  Moon  as  she  would  appear  to  us  if 
we  were  166  miles  from  her,  instead  of  240,000, 
as  we  now  are.  Eveiy  foot  length  in  the  pic- 
ture is  about  180  miles.  You  will  see  that  the 
lava  stream  running  north  has  gone  not  less 
than  600  or  800  miles. 

I have  said  that  this  lava  is  running  across  a 
plain.  Why  do  we  not  call  it  by  the  old  name, 
a sea — the  Sea  of  Showers  ? If  you  will  look 
closely  and  reason  a little,  the  cause  will  be  ap- 
parent enough.  If  this  dark  spot  were  a sheet 
of  water  it  would  present  a uniform  grayish  or 
greenish  tint.  But  we  see  it  diversified  with 
mottlings  of  light  and  shade,  bright  points  and 
streaks  of  white  lava.  It  must  be  land. 


• Here  was  exhibited  an  enlarged  view  of  a photograph 
of  the  Moon.  The  picture  vu  about  18  feet  In  diameter; 
rthe  light  and  riiode,  crater*,  mountain*,  etc.,  were  shown 
beautifully  defined. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  will  examine  the  straight 
or  nigged  side  of  the  picture.  On  casting  the 
eye  along  this  part  it  will  at  once  be  noticed 
that  it  is  irregular  and  seems  to  be  thickly  dot- 
ted with  depressions  of  a saucer  shape.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Moon  looks  as  if  she 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  small- pox. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  marks  ? 

Let  me  observe  that  there  are  not  on  the 
Moon  a large  number  of  mountains,  truly  speak- 
ing— that  is,  ranges  of  projecting  peaks.  The 
best  example  of  them  is  this  range,  the  “Lu- 
nar Apennines they  are  perhaps  400  miles 
long  at  this  part,  and  15,000  feet  high. 

You  may  ask  how  we  know  that  one  spot  is 
a mountain,  another  a crater.  It  is  by  observ- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  shadows  are  cast. 
The  Moon  does  not  shine  by  her  own  light, 
but  is  seen  by  light  falling  on  her  from  the 
Sun  and  reflected  to  us.  The  Earth  is  just  as 
bright  to  her  as  she  is  to  us.  When  the  Moon 
is  at  half,  as  she  is  represented  in  this  photo- 
graph, the  light  falls  obliquely  on  the  part  wo 
have  called  the  nigged  edge,  just  as  at  sunrise 
on  the  Earth.  Every  object  that  projects  is 
bright  on  the  side  toward  the  light,  and  in 
shadow  on  the  opposite  side,  while  every  exca- 
vation or  pit  is  in  just  the  reverse  condition — 
bright  on  the  side  from  the  Sun,  and  dark  on 
the  side  toward  him.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
let  us  investigate  some  of  these  spots  in  the 
Moon.  The  Sun  is  away  toward  the  left  hand ; 
in  the  Apennines  the  bright  side  is  toward  the 
left,  and  the  dark  toward  the  right.  They  are 
iherefore,  according  to  our  rule,  projections. 
But  in  this  crater  the  dark  side  is  toward  the 
left,  and  the  bright  toward  the  right.  It  must 
bo  a pit. 

In  this  crater,  named  after  Aristillus,  you 
will  observe  a peculiarity  common  to  many  of 
the  craters.  It  has  in  the  centre  a small  bright 
lot,  resulting  from  light  falling  on  a conical 
mountain.  This  same  central  cone  i3  seen  in 
certain  volcanic  mountains  on  the  Earth,  as  in 
Vesuvius  for  example.  Any  one  who  has 
ascended  it  will  remember  that  the  cone  which 
now  emits  lava  occasionally  is  surrounded  at 
a distance  by  an  old  crater,  just  as  if  in  the 
centre  of  a saucer  a small  pile  of  sand  should 
be  placed  ; the  latter  would  represent  the  cone, - 
' while  the  rim  of  the  saucer  would  be  the  wall 
of  the  crater.  Here  I point  out  another  named 
after  Eratosthenes ; here  another,  etc. 

The  various  craters  in  the  Moon  have  been 
named  after  distinguished  men ; this  one,  for 
instance,  is  Copernicus,  who  revived  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
System ; this  after  Kepler,  the  discoverer  of 
three  great  astronomical  laws ; this  after  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  Dane ; this  after  Plato,  etc.  The 
dark  parts  arc  named  from  imaginary  qualities 
they  were  supposed  to  possess ; this  is  the  Sea 
of  Showers,  or  Mare  Imbrium ; this  the  Occ- 
anus  Procellarum,  or  Ocean  of  Storms;  this 
the  Sea  of  Vapors. 

Along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Moon  many1 


points  are  seen  apparently  altogether  discon- 
nected from  her.  These  arc  the  tips  of  mount- 
ains, or  the  rims  of  craters,  on  which  the  sun- 
light is  falling  while  it  docs  not  reach* their 
bases.  On  the  Earth  the  Sun  in  rising  illu- 
minates first  the  peaks  of  mountains,  and  then 
the  light  gradually  creeps  down  their  sides  un- 
til they  are  all  lightened  up.  So  it  is  in  the 
Moon.  If  the  photograph  had  been  taken  a 
little  while  later  than  it  was  many  of  these 
bright  points  on  the  edge  would  have  disap- 
peared, because  this  is  a photograph  of  the 
waning  Moon  ; they  were  depicted  just  as  the 
Sun  was  setting  on  them. 

Why  is  it  that  the  parts  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  picture  arc  of  so  uniform  a brightness,  and 
do  not  show  craters  and  peaks  too  ? It  is  be- 
cause the  light  is  there  falling  perpendicularly 
on  the  surface  and  illuminating  all  parts  uni- 
formly. If  a person  were  suspended  in  a bal- 
loon over  the  Earth,  and  the  Sun  w*cre  over- 
head, he  w'ould  find  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
a mountain  from  the  valleys  around  if  similar- 
ly composed.  But  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Sun’s  rays  strike  the  surface  obliquely  and  the 
mountains  cast  a shadow,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  The  part  of  the  Moon  on  the  ex- 
treme left  is  here  seen  at  mid-dav,  so  to  speak, 
that  at  the  rugged  edge  at  evening.* 

And  now  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  Plurality  of  Worlds  is  about  finished.  We 
have  taken  a glance  at  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
shown  that  on  one  of  them,  a near  neighbor, 
Mars,  the  conditions  exist  necessary  to  ani- 
mated beings.  From  it  we  may  extend  the 
observation  to  some  of  the  rest.  I could  not 
offer  you  positive  proofs,  but  have  indicated 
how*  strong  the  probabilities  arc  of  inhabitation. 
In  all  such  investigations  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  in  drawing  conclusions  from  what 
we  may  see.  The  senses  alone  often  deceive 
us,  and  results  derived  from  them  must  be  cor- 
roborated by  our  reason.  Many  instances  could 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  none 
more  striking  than  those  in  connection  with 
the  body  whoso  description  has  occupied  so 
much  of  this  evening. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Moon  are  so  cold  as  to  pro- 
duce refrigeration  in  bodies  exposed  to  them. 
This  property  has  been  a favorite  subject  of 
comparison  with  poets,  as  a thousand  quota- 
tions concerning  her  cold,  pale  light  w'ould 
prove.  In  the  old  mythology  the  lack  of  warmth 
of  Diana  was  typified  by  this  body.  But  what 

# In  the  cut  on  page  46  a p»rt  of  the  rugged  edge  of  the 
Moon  is  shown.  The  drawing  is  from  Professor  Nichol’n 
Cyclopedia.  The  reader  will  observe  the  long  shadows 
cast  by  the  mountain  peak*  and  edge*  of  crater*.  In  the 
other  cut,  page  4T,  which  ia  from  a drawing  by  the  eminent 
engineer  James  Na*rayth,  a raoro  full  illumination  of  the 
surface  ia  exhibited.  It  give*  an  admirable  idea  of  the 
broken,  volcanic  nature  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite,  nnd 
suggests  at  once  the  sterility  and  uninhabitability  of  such 
a place.  But  excellent  as  these  drawings  are  they  can  con- 
vey but  a faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  Moon  as  a tele- 
scopic object.  The  photograph,  enlarged  by  the  calcium 
light,  has  more  nearly  the  general  effect. 
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ore  the  facts  in  the  case  ? The  Moon  reflects 
to  us  a certain  proportion  of  heat  from  the 
Sun,  and  by  thermometers  sufficiently  delicate 
the  amount  may  be  measured.  An  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer  fails  entirely  to  show 
any  rise,  though  the  moonbeams  be  concentra- 
ted by  ever  so  large  a lens.  But  if  two  wires, 
one  of  bismuth  and  the  other  of  antimony,  be 
soldered  together  at  the  ends,  an  exceedingly 
slight  warming  at  the  junction  will  cause  an 
electrical  current  to  be  developed.  By  ap- 
propriate contrivances  we  are  able  to  measure 
the  strength  of  the  current,  and  as  it  bears  a 
relation  to  the  amount  of  heat  employed,  thus 
measure  that  heat.  A number  of  pairs  of  such 
metals  soldered  together  is  called  a thermo- 
electric pile.  By  the  thermo-electric  pile 
of  a degree  may  be  indicated.  The  moon- 
beams warm  us  to  about  this  extent.  To  be 
sure  the  amount  is  not  great,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  idea  of  her  cooling  agency. 

In  another  instance  a deception  of  the  eye 
is  shown.  When  the  moon  is  rising  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  she  is  much  larger  than 
when  near  the  zenith.  She  seems  as  large  as 
a cart-wheel,  while  overhead  the  diameter  is 
not  greater  than  a plate.  Any  one  who  doubts 
this  doubts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  And 
yet  measured  with  the  telescope  the  size  is  seen 
to  bo  the  same  on  each  occasion.  Does  not 
such  a fact  shake  our  confidence  in  the  eye? 

A still  more  common  deception  which  as- 
tronomers have  to  combat  is  that  connected 
with  the  apparent  size  of  the  Moon.  When  it 
was  stated  a moment  ago  that  overhead  she 
seems  os  large  as  a plate,  no  dissent  was  ex- 
pressed, because  almost  every  one  feels  con- 
vinced that  such  is  the  fact  from  repeated  ob- 
servation. But  yet  by  two  simple  experiments 
our  faith  in  that  can  be  altogether  broken. 
Many  times  the  inquiry  is  made  in  my  observa- 
tory, “How-  large  do  you  take  your  photo- 
graphs of  the  Moon  in  the  telescope  ?”  On 
returning  the  answer  that  they  are  magnified 
15  times  by  the  instrument,  and  then  showing 
a specimen  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter, persons  either  say,  “This  is  smaller  than 
the  Moon,”  or  else  express  their  disbelief  in  a 
yet  more  marked  manner  by  a silent  dissent. 
The  size  of  the  Moon  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
is  about  that  of  a pepper-corn.  Now  that  I 
know  this  to  be  the  case  she  has  lost  her  for- 
mer magnitude  to  my  eyes.  In  order  to  con- 
vince persons  it  is  only  needful  to  cause  them 
to  hold  up  such  a photograph  (about  as  large  as 
a half  dollar)  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
10  inches,  and  then  look  at  the  Moon  through 
it.  At  once  her  size,  dwindles  away ; wo  have 
established  a standard  of  comparison,  and  see 
how  great  the  deception  was. 

In  another  way  any  one  who  has  a spy-glass 
mounted  on  a stand  can  convince  himself  of  the 
same  thing.  If  the  instrument  magnify  only  6 
or  8 times,  on  looking  through  it  at  the  Moonx 
she  seem 8 to  be  smaller  than  to  the  naked  eye, 
po?Bibly  not  larger  than  a penny.  But  if  while 


one  eye  is  still  kept  at  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  the  other  be  opened,  two  moons  arc 
seen,  a small  one  not  as  large  as  a pea,  and  an- 
other 6 or  8 times  as  great.  By  shutting  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  small  one  is  that  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  After  repeating  such  an  experiment  sev- 
eral times  the  effect  is  permanent,  the  Moon 
looks  always  small,  but  if  only  once  performed 
on  going  away  from  the  telescope  we  again  de- 
lude ourselves. 

In  producing  this  photograph  on  the  table, 
21  inches  in  diameter,  a magnifying  power  of 
about  200  has  been  used,  and  yet  it  seems  no 
larger  than  half  the  rising  Moon.  But  why  is 
it  then,  if  the  size  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  we  do  not  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  cra- 
ters and  cones  and  other  parts  as  we  see  them 
here.  No  one  is  apt  to  amuse  himself  .with 
imagining  the  face  of  a man  in  the  Moon  de- 
picted on  this  paper;  his  attention  is  too  much 
occupied  with  a multiplicity  of  details  far  more 
interesting.  Not  much  reasoning  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  greater  distinct- 
ness of  parts  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
photograph  is  a magnified  representation. 

The  Moon  varies  in  her  distance  from  the 
Earth  considerably  at  different  times.  She 
should  seem,  therefore,  on  some  occasions,  much 
greater  in  size  to  us  than  on  others.  And  yet 
who  remarks  the  change  in  apparent  diameter. 
A series  of  photographs  taken  on  various  occa- 
sions vary  in  size  very  materially,  and  bring 
this  fact  before  us  in  a forcible  manner.  Yet 
the  eye  commits  in  this  case  a sin  of  omission. 

In  yet  another  instance  the  unreliability  of 
the  senses  is  shown  when  not  corrected  by  rea- 
son. We  see  the  Moon  and  Stars  before  they 
have  risen  and  after  they  have  set.  We  never 
see  them  in  their  true  positions,  except  in  the 
rare  case  when  they  are  directly  overhead. 
The  refractive  action  of  the  air  lifts  them  out 
of  their  places,  and  astronomers  in  measuring 
the  position  of  celestial  bodies  have  to  make  a 
correction  for  this  disturbance.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  we  see  in  a straight  line,  but  in 
looking  at  these  bodies  the  light  has  reached 
the  eye  through  a curved  path. 

In  reasoning  then  on  such  a subject  as  that 
which  has  occupied  us  this  evening,  we  are  ad- 
monished not  to  let  our  senses  and  imagina- 
tion carry  us  away.  Do  not  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  beings  on  other  spheres  as  some  have 
done,  and  attribute  to  them  a variety  of  quali- 
ties  corresponding  to  their  supposed  surround- 
ings. Do  not,  with  Fontenellc,  give  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hot  planets,  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus, characteristics  in  an  exaggerated  degree 
like  those  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  our 
warm  climates,  doubting  not  that  Venus  is  the 
seat  of  an  empire  where  ardent  affection  rules, 
while  in  Mercury  the  vivacity  of  the  inhabitants 
is  so  great  that  it  is  the  Insane  Asylum  of  the 
Universe;  from  the  coldness  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  imagining  that  they  are  peopled  with 
phlegmatic  and  slow-moving  inhabitants.  Do 
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not  propose  for  comets  the  function  of  penal 
settlements  for  the  planets,  their  wretched  in- 
habitants being  whirled,  for  sins  committed, 
through  fierce  extremes  of  heat,  now  approxi- 
mating the  sun  and  made  two  thousand  times 
as  hot  as  molten  iron,  now  traversing  space 
100°  below  zero. 

A calm  consideration  of  the  facts  collected 
on  this  subject,  after  due  weight  has  been  given 
to  the  able  arguments  advanced  on  either  side, 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : First,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  a com- 
position resembling  one  another;  on  the  Sun, 
the  most  unlikely  of  all,  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  Earth  arc  found,  iron,  sodium,  etc.  Tins 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  fixed  Stars. 

Second,  wo  feel  satisfied  that  the  same  laws 
which  rule  the  solar  system  rule  the  Universe ; 
in  the  case  of  the  law  of  gravity  a demonstra- 
tion can  be  easily  offered,  the  binary  Stars  re- 
volving around  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
according  to  it. 

Third,  we  may  be  sure  that  Nature,  opera- 
ting upon  like  substances  by  similar  laws,  will 
ever  produce  the  same  results.  There  is  a 
unity  6f  scheme  pervading  the  universe,  there 
are  immortal  types  or  exemplars,  the  Divine 
Ideas,  according  to  which  things  are  framed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  de- 
pending on  the  surrounding  physical  conditions. 


I can  not  believe  that  on  our  little  globe  alone, 
among  the  infinity  of  worlds,  life  has  been  pos- 
sible, because  only  on  it  surrounding  circum- 
stances have  been  favorable.  It  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  reason  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  on  manyjothcr  globes  intelligent  beings, 
formed  on  the  same  plan  as  we  are,  but  differ- 
ing, on  some  perhaps  for  the  better,  on  others 
for  the  worse.  On  our  own  globe  we  see  what 
an  influence  such  conditions  as  heat,  moisture, 
etc.,  have  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
zones.  At  the  poles,  where  man  struggles  with 
difficulty  to  procure  a precarious  livelihood,  in- 
tellect is  at  a low  ebb,  and  exhausts  itself  in 
efforts  to  obtain  food ; at  the  equator,  amidst 
the  bounteous  provision  on  every  hand,  mind 
and  body  are  oppressed  by  a languor  that  seems 
only  broken  by  the  passions.  In  the  temperate 
zone,  our  own  happy  latitude,  the  seasons  con- 
duce to  activity;  but  thoughts  of  subsistence 
need  not  occupy  all  the  time,  enough  can  be 
spared  to  originate  the  most  sublime  ideas  in 
science  and  the  arts.  It  must  be  thus  in  the 
universe ; though  the  general  plan  is  the  same 
throughout,  there  may  be  worlds  that  have 
never  passed  the  state  in  which  the  earth  was 
in  early  geological  times,  while  on  others  con- 
spiring circumstances  may  have  allowed  life  to 
develop  even  beyond  our  standard,  and  to  reach 
a point  that  we  may  hope  in  the  future  to  at- 
tain. 


THE  SPECTRE. 


THERE  is  a wrinkled  old  man 
With  thin  and  silvery  hair, 

A lean  and  withered  old  man, 

And  his  name,  I know,  is  Care. 

He  sits  by  my  bed  through  the  night. 

He  walks  at  my  side  in  the  street, 

In  the  broad  and  open  light, 

Unseen  of  the  people  I meet. 

His  cheeks  are  hollow  with  age ; 

His  eyes  are  sunken  and  dim, 

The  high  and  the  lowly  of  earth 
Alike  are  acquainted  with  him. 

Only  the  child  has  not  known, 

Since  its  infant  life  began — 

Like  a blossom  newly  blown — 

The  face  of  this  wrinkled  old  man. 

When  Youth’s  bright  summer  is  past, 

And  the  dreams  that  we  dreamed  are  fled; 
When  doubts,  like  a cloud,  arise 

And  the  hopes  we  cherished  are  dead; 
When  the  castles  that  we  reared 
Have  vanished  at  last  in  air, 

Where  their  portals  once  appeared 

Sits  this  withered  old  man  called  Care. 

He  stands  by  the  mother  who  kneels 
At  the  bedside  of  her  child, 

As  she  cools  the  fevered  brow 

And  the  lips  that  so  sweetly  smiled; 

And  across  her  sad,  pale  face, 

Uplifted  a moment  in  prayer, 

A likeness  to  him  yon  may  trace 
Imprinted  indelibly  there. 


Unseen  he  raises  the  latch, 

And  creeps  past  the  crazy  door, 

Up  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs 
To  the  garret  of  the  poor — 

And  there  by  the  dreary  hearth 
He  sits  at  the  close  of  day, 

Where  is  heard  no  sound  of  mirth, 

And  where  shines  no  cheering  ray. 

He  enters  the  mansions  of  wealth, 

The  palaces  stately  and  grand, 

And  all  uninvited  he  takes 

His  place  at  the  master’s  right  hand — 

He  heeds  not  the  time  as  it  flits, 

He  counts  not  the  moments  that  pass, 

But  silent  and  thoughtful  he  sits, 

And  drinks  from  the  master's  own  glass. 

Though  aged  he  never  has  known 
Youth’s  promise  or  manhood’s  prime, 

But  this  lean  and  withered  old  man 
Will  live  to  the  end  of  time. 

He  will  enter,  and  speak  not  a word, 

The  lofty  and*wide  palace  door, 

And  climb  the  weak  staircase  unheard 
To  the  dreary  abode  of  the  poor. 

There  is  but  one  house  that  I know 

Where  this  wrinkled  old  man  can  not  come, 
In  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  grave 
He  shall  find  neither  rest  nor  a home. 

In  that  narrow  house  under  ground 
All  unheeded  the  years  shall  go  by, 

As  folded  in  slumber  profound. 

Undisturbed  by  his  presence  we  lie. 
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“EASTER  LILIES.” 

THE  triumphal  Easter  anthem  filled  the 
church,  and  seemed  to  drift  through  arch 
and  architrave  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
The  very  building,  with  its  cold,  gray-stone  walls, 
thrilled  and  pulsated  with  tuneful  sound,  and 
upon  that  joy- tide  many  a desolate  soul  floated 
upward  nearer  to  heaven  than  ever  before.  Mrs. 
Thorne  leaned  back  wearily  in  her  pew,  as  if  the 
strain  uttered  nothing  that  could  reach  her  heart : 
“ Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  to-day !”  She  spec- 
ulated vaguely  about  it,  as  she  did  about  most 
things : it  did  not  touch  her — it  was  a dim  and 
distant  thing,  like  a story  in  Grecian  History. 
And  there  was  a fierce  struggle  in  her  innermost 
heart,  a strange  purpose  with  which  she  was 
wrestling,  a horrible,  haunting  idea  that  rose 
again  and  again,  like  a vexed  ghost,  and  would 
not  be  laid,  which  shut  her  eyes  to  the  heavenly 
vision  and  her  ears  to  celestial  harmonies.  The 
Easter  flowers  filled  the  font,  and  made  a sum- 
mer atmosphere  of  bloom  and  fragrance.  Lilies, 
waxen  white,  yet  with  a sun-tinge  in  them ; 
large  golden-dusted  cymes  of  laburnums,  with 
feathery  moss  dewy  and  glistening;  fragrant 
pale-blue  mignonnette  that  sent  a breath  of  balm 
through  the  aisles  like  incense ; and  some  rose- 
colored  blooms  warming  the  whole.  Mrs.  Thorne 
had  an  appreciation  for  the  lovely  coloring  of 
these,  for  she  had  an  artist's  eye.  She  had 
earned  her  bread  by  painting  once,  and  had  been 
4 4 good  at  her  art  for  a woman,”  they  said.  For 
five  years  she  had  not  touched  pencil  or  brash, 
for  it  was  just  five  years  to-day  since  she  had 
married  John  Thome,  M.D. 

At  last  the  service  was  over,  the  last  words 
died  away  on  the  air — a hushed  stillness,  and 
then  a subdued  rustling  showed  that  the  people 
were  going.  Mrs.  Thorne  sat  still  as  one  in  a 
dream.  She  had  come  in  expecting  something, 
some  hope  or  comfort  perhaps,  which  she  had 
not  received.  Was  there  no  blessing  there  for 
her?  Other  people  brought  their  burdens  there 
and  found  them  roll  away  as  Christian's  did  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Why  did  such  an  idle  fic- 
tion haunt  her?  Christ,  if  there  was  a Christ, 
sat  afar  off,  beyond  the  sunsets,  and  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  desolate  never  pierced  that  vast 
expanse  of  ether.  She  got  up  drearily  then,  for 
the  young  minister  stood  waiting  in  the  chancel, 
and  went  forward.  She  would  take  something 
with  her,  if  only  a flower — something  sweet  and 
fresh  and  natural,  that  might  whisper.  Hush! 
that  thought  again. 

How  kind  and  mild  he  looked  1 Perhaps  he 
could  minister  to  a mind  diseased.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  good  in  the  old  Romish  confes- 
sional after  all.  But  this  was  a Protestant 
church.  Margaret  Thorne  smiled  grimly  as  she 
imagined  how  those  mild  blue  eyes  would  dilate 
with  surprise  if  she  threw  herself  passionately  at 
his  feet  and  poured  out  all  her  thoughts,  her 
wild  regrets,  her  half-formed  purposes,  her  skep- 
tical doubts.  Instead  of  this  the  minister  only 
saw  a stately-looking  lady  with  rather  eager, 


dark  hazel  eyes,  who  lingered  at  the  font  and 
asked  for  a flower.  And  he  smiled  politely  as 
he  offered  her  a cluster  of  dazzling  lilies,  glit- 
tering like  sunlight  on  snow. 

Mrs.  Thome  did  not  go  home.  She  turned 
instead  out  of  the  close,  compact  little  town, 
and  walked  with  tireless  feet  on  and  on,  till  the 
pavements  came  to  an  end,  and  straggling  lanes, 
beginning  to  have  a tender  greenness  hovering 
over  them,  lay  before  her.  The  distant  hills 
shone  yellowish  gray  or  dimmed  away  into  sil- 
ver. The  trees,  with  thhir  delicate  tracery  of 
boughs  against  the  blue  sky,  held  each  their  store 
of  different-colored  buds  half  utlfolded ; the  rock 
maples,  with  their  salmon-colored  leaves ; white 
and  red  oaks  and  the  birches  spreading  out  a 
pale-green  mist  before  a grove  of  sombre  pines. 

Clusters  of  white  dog-wood  starred  the  woods, 
and  pink  columbines  festooned  the  trees.  Care- 
less of  the  wet,-  Mrs.  Thome  penetrated  through 
the  damp,  sedgy  ground  to  a stream  that  ran 
in  the  distance,  treading  on  fairy-like  mosses 
with  Blender,  scarlet-tipped  stems,  some  holding 
tiny  brown  cups  like  acorns,  or  gay  dots  of  crim- 
son flowers.  All  was  clothed  in  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  spring.  Then  the  birds!  a whole 
summer  of  joy  and  sunshine  lay  before  them, 
and  they  kept  high  carnival.  Margaret  Thome 
sat  down  on  a bit  of  gray  rock  and  watched  a gold- 
finch rocking  itself  in  the  thin,  sunny  brandies 
of  a white  birch  that  pulsated  in  the  wind.  She 
half  rocked  herself  also,  and  murmured  some 
lines  that  had  echoed  through  her  heart  the 
whole  morning : 

“Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  cease  thy  sighing? 

Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  never  pass  away? 

Cold,  cold  heart,  in  thy  death  sleep  lying, 

Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  Passion,  but  not  thine  Easter 
Day.” 

And  so  she  sat  through  all  the  long  April  after- 
noon, shivering  and  drawing  now  and  then  the 
soft  Cashmere  shawl  about  her ; but  letting  the 
folds  of  her  violet  silk  trail  carelessly  on  the 
gray  mosses  and  dead  leaves.  Reader!  you 
have  heard  long  ago  of  the  fierce  battle  fought 
between  Christian  and  Apollyon,  in  that  strange, 
quaint  old  legend  of  Bunyan.  Ah ! we  all  know 
there  are  unseen  contests  which  no  papers  chron- 
icle, and  where  no  bulletins  are  sent  from  the 
seat  of  war ; but  the  pen  of  the  Recording  Angel 
writes  the  record  and  a tear  drops  when  the  ban- 
ners are  trailed  in  the  dust.  Well,  Margaret 
Thome  fought  her  battle  with  Apollyon  that 
afternoon,  and  lost ! 

When  the  slant  sunbeams  lay  on  the  ground 
penetrating  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees  she 
rose  to  go.  She  was  weary  with  the  contest ; 
but  calm— calm  as  if  her  heart,  like  her  hopes, 
had  died  within  her — 44  and  she  pitied  her  own 
heart,  as  if  she  held  it  in  her  hand.*' 

The  lights  were  beginning  to  stir  the  town 
as  she  reached  it,  like  friendly  eyes  to  greet 
her ; but  she  hurried  blindly  on  with  shudder- 
ing chills  to  the  prim  red  brick  house,  that  was 
her  home.  44  Dr,  Thorne”  decorated  the  brass 
plate  on  the  door,  and  the  light  of  a street-lamp 
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emblazoned  it  finely  for  the  suffering  public  this 
night.  In  the  little  office  at  the  side,  from 
whoso  window  ruddy  beams  streamed  out,  the 
Doctor  was  still  at  work  with  a bullet-headed 
boy  putting  up  prescriptions  or  concocting  some 
patent  medicine.  Faugh!  Margaret  thought 
she  could  smell  the  fumes  already.  How  she 
hated  it  all ! Was  this  life  ? Was  this  all  ? 
Was  this  dull  round  of  days  of  petty  cares — this 
dreary  sameness — the  prim  order — the  strict 
drill  rules — all  she  was  made  for?  Had  she 
not  crossed  the  threshold  with  other  dreams 
five  years  ago  ? 

She  looked  at  Dr.  Thome  again  with  a flick- 
ering gleam  of  the  old  feeling,  half  gratitude, 
half  love,  which  had  made  the  prim  house  seem 
pleasant  in  those  old  days  to  the  poor  girl  who 
had  been  left  without  friends  or  home.  But  she 
fiercely  turned  upon  herself  for  the  lingering 
tenderness.  It  would  not  do  now — now  when 
her  purpose  was  formed,  the  fiat  passed.  She 
had  believed  that  foolish  feeling  had  burned  it- 
self out  long  ago  to  dead  gray  ashes ; could  it 
be  there  was  life  in  it  yet  ? He  came  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  A small  man,  with 
sandy  hair  and  rather  a delicate  face — a very 
quiet  and  serious  face  you  would  call  it — some- 
what lacking  as  to  coloring  or  mobility  of  ex- 
pression— set — cold,  it  may  be.  Large  light- 
gray  eyes  without  much  speculation  in  them, 
and  a good  firm  mouth.  A man  of  rules — you 
could  almost  see  that  at  a glance — and  already 
taking  out  his  watch  and  looking  impatiently 
at  the  hour.  “ So  he  would  do  if  I were  dead !” 
said  Margaret,  fiercely,  as  she  opened  the  door 
softly  and  ran  up  stairs,  remembering  for  the 
first  time  that  she  had  been  away  from  her  child 
all  day. 

Poor  little  Dot ! — she  had  some  other  ancient 
and  Puritanical  name  after  John’s  mother — so 
Margaret  always  called  her  Dot,  and  rejoiced 
that  she  stretched  out  her  little  fat  hands  at  the 
name,  and  never  noticed  Aunt  Hetty’s  sounding 
reiteration  of  her  proper  one.  Poor  little  thing ! 
with  her  peach-tinted  cheeks  and  flossy,  golden 
rings  of  hair.  Had  Margaret  thought  of  her — 
weighed  things  truly  for  her  in  the  matter? 
She  only  bent  down  over  the  crib  and  kissed 
the  pinky  cheek,  saying  over  and  over  again,  in 
an  unreasoning,  passionate  way,  “ She  is  mine 
-—she  is  mine!”  And  she  put  the  lilies  down 
by  her  own  pure  little  lily.  Then  she  began 
hurriedly  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  shivered 
still,  though  a fever  was  in  her  veins  and  burned 
on  cheek  and  lip.  She  wondered  bitterly  what 
sent  the  strange,  glittering  light  to  her  eyes 
when  all  within  was  so  dark.  Then  she  went 
down  into  the  dining-room,  where  John  stood 
ready,  knife  in  hand,  to  carve  the  roast,  and 
Aunt  Hetty  gave  a deprecating  hem ! as  she 
entered,  while  the  bullet-headed  boy  regarded  the 
meat  with  watery  eyes,  and  sniffed  continually. 

“ Sakes  alive,  Margaret!”  commenced  Aunt 
Hetty,  “where  on  airth  have  you  bin?  The 
child  took  on  awful,  an  at  lapt  cried  herself  to 
sleep.” 
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“She  had  her  nurse,  I suppose,”  said  Mar- 
garet, coldly. 

“ But,  my  dear,  you  look  rather  flushed,”  said 
Dr.  Thorne.  He  never  interfered  with  his  wife’s 
movements  as  long  as  she  transgressed  no  rules. 
“ I think  a little  powder — ” 

“Nothing,  thank  you — I shall  do  very  well,” 
answered  Mrs.  Thorne,  beginning  to  eat  to  over- 
come the  faintness  which  she  began  to  feel  in 
every  limb. 

It  was  a relief  when  they  began  to  talk  of 
a Sanitary  Fair  which  was  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  J une.  “ Would  you  like  to  go,  Mar- 
garet ? I’m  pretty  busy ; but  I’d  take  the  time 
to  give  you  pleasure.  ” 

“It  would  give  me  no  pleasure,”  she  replied, 
indifferently. 

The  light-gray  eyes  grew  colder  than  before. 
“ If  I knew  what  you  would  like,”  he  said, 
drearily.  “ I hear  it  will  be  worth  seeing — fine 
pictures.  You  must  own  to  liking  pictures, 
Margaret  ?” 

“ I believe  I did  care  for  them  once  !** 

“ And  wonders  of  machinery,  and  antique  af- 
fairs, and  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
an  arctic  zone,  where  a ship  stands  fast  locked 
in  icy  fetters  on  a frozen  sea,  and  a torrid  zone, 
where  the  strange  growth  of  the  tropics  may  be 
seen,”  continued  Dr.  Thorne. 

“Bless  me!”  interrupted  Aunt  Hetty ; “do 
tell ! Who’s  goin  to  contribbit  them  air  zones, 
and  how  do  they  keep  the  ioe  froze  continniwal? 
Sakes  alive ! but  I’d  like  to  get  the  receipt  for 
our  ice-cream.” 

But  Dr.  Thorne  talked  no  more,  and  even  the 
garrulous  old  lady  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
an  unusual  call  to  silence.  The  meals  were  al- 
ways silent  in  that  house.  Margaret  had  never 
questioned  herself  how  far  it  lay  within  her  to 
make  them  otherwise.  The  dining-room  was 
dingy,  she  thought;  hard  and  stiff  as  its  owner. 
The  chairs  were  covered  with  brown  leather 
studded  with  brass  nails — slippery,  shiny  chairs, 
that  never  held  one  cordially,  hut  seemed  ready 
to  give  you  the  slip.  A brown  mixed  carpet 
and  curtains,  and  a pervading  drug  odor,  made 
the  place  hateful  to  Margaret.  If  she  could 
have  had  “carte  blanche  in  those  first  pleas- 
ant days  she  would  have  made  a bright,  cheer- 
ful place  of  it,”  she  said ; but  she  could  not  have 
carte  blanche.  John  could  not  afford  it,  he 
had  told  her,  but  she  had  only  half  believed 
him  : and  that  was  the  first  cloud.  She  found 
afterward  that  he  loved  old  things  and  dreaded 
innovation.  The  house  had  been  his  father’s, 
and  his  mother  had  died  there.  He  would 
have  nothing  changed.  He  was  a quiet  con- 
servative in  every  thing.  Margaret  was  a red- 
hot  radical.  She  asked  too  much,  perhaps,  and 
ho  yielded  too  little. 

So,  long  before  the  honey-moon  was  over  the 
honey  was  all  gone,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
jars . So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two  peo- 
ple, bound  together  by  eternal  ties,  sitting  at 
one  table,  breaking  the  daily  bread  of  life  to- 
gether—one  by  the  usages  of  the  world  and  the 
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sanctities  of  religion — with  the  daily  courtesies, 
and  perhaps  endearments,  of  life  on  their  lips, 
were  as  utterly  apart  as  if  a broad  continent, 
with  its  reaches  of  land,  and  wooded  slopes,  and 
belts  of  forest,  lay  between  them.  So  it  came 
that  this  woman — Margaret  Thorne — with  her 
passionate,  enthusiastic  nature,  struggling  with 
her  undisciplined  heart  so  long,  had  fought  her 
last  battle  in  the  fresh  green  woods  that  after- 
noon, asking  no  aid  from  God  or  man,  looking 
only  on  nature  and  not  to  nature’s  God— had 
so  fought,  and  lost!  For  she  meant  to  leave 
home  and  husband  this  night. 

Yes,  she  would  go.  She  could  live  her  life 
better  alone — freer,  more  untrammeled — a true 
and  beautiful  life.  For  she  would  give  herself 
to  art.  She  had  earned  her  bread  in  that  way 
once,  and  could  do  more  now,  with  dear  little 
Dot  to  nerve  her  to  steady  effort.  After  all,  it 
was  a glorious  future — lonely,  perhaps ; so  much 
the  better,  art  reigned  best  alone:  no  divided 
throne  for  divine  art.  She  would  go  to  Ger- 
many—to  Munich  it  might  be — and  study  hard. 
She  and  Dot  could  live  on  so  little  there ; and 
it  would  be  sweet  to  leave  all  old  scenes  behind 
— better  far  that  the  broad  ocean  should  roll 
between  her  and  her  old  home  and  John.  Safer 
too;  for  surely  in  any  spot  or  nook  of  the  United 
States  John  would  find  her  out.  44  He  would 
want  Dot  at  least,”  she  said,  bitterly. 

So  she  hurried  about  while  Dot  still  slept, 
putting  up  her  most  precious  things.  She 
could  not  take  much,  you  see — no  traveling 
trunks  loaded  with  treasures — only  jewels  that 
might  be  sold,  and  what  clothes  she  could  take 
in  her  hand,  and  some  money.  Her  head 
ached  madly ; a whirling  and  noisy  din  seemed 
to  fill  the  silent  room.  Oh,  but  for  one  quiet, 
painless  moment  for  her  to  think  of  what  she 
should  need ! Not  John’s  picture  certainly, 
though  it  seemed  to  come  under  her  hands  ev- 
ery where,  as  if  bewitched.  Ah  well ! perhaps 
for  Dot:  She  might  like  to  see  one  day  what 
her  father  was  like.  He  was  loving  enough  to 
her,  poor  little  Dot ! There  are  tears  in  Mar- 
garet’s eyes,  but  she  dashes  them  away  and  says 
they  are  for  little  Dot. 

What  was  it  that  favored  her — Fate  or  Prov- 
idence— she  wondered  vaguely,  as  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  burning,  throbbing  head,  that 
John  should  be  called  out  into  the  country? 
He  came  up  hastily,  and  she  brushed  her  things 
into  a drawer  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  which 
made  the  plain  room  cheerful  on  this  April 
night.  There  was  a home  glow  about  it  after 
all— a friendly  cheer  that  made  the  dark  chill 
streets  seem  uninviting.  He  brushed  his  hair 
hastily,  saying: 

4 4 Do-  not  sit  up  for  me,  Margaret.  I have  a 
long  ride  before  me.” 

44 1 shall  not  sit  up,”  she  said,  with  a tremor 
in  her  voice  at  the  hidden  meaning  of  her  words. 

Would  she  ever  see  him  again  ? Why  should 
ho  bend  over  the  child’s  crib  and  kiss  her  ? He 
loved  her,  of  course;  but  it  had  been  in  a quiet, 
passionless  way,  she  thought.  What  if  there 


were  depths  in  his  nature  that  she  had  never 
fathomed!  What  if  she  were  wounding  him 
cruelly,  fatally,  in  taking  the  child  away! 
Thought  after  thought  seemed  turning,  whirl- 
ing in  her  weary  brain,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
ponderous  machine ; but  some  wheel  was  want- 
ing,  perhaps,  and  so  the  rest  clashed  on  in  a 
blind  and  aimless  way,  and  worked  out  nothing. 

Then  Aunt  Hetty  came  in.  She  was  John’s 
aunt — a bustling,  gossiping,  meddling  old  lady, 
truly  kind  at  heart ; but  Margaret  had  always  re- 
belled against  her.  She  took  all  the  cares  and 
household  tasks  and  burdens  off  Mrs.  Thorne’s 
dainty  shoulders;  but?  then  those  very  cares 
might  hate  been  healthful  for  one  who  knew 
not  how  to  use  the  energies  of  life.  And  so 
Margaret  grudged  her  the  bustling  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  set  about  the  preserving,  and 
had  tussles  with  the  baker,  and  jokes  with  the 
butcher,  and  saved  John  a peck  of  coal  a day 
by  having  the  cinders  sifted,  and  made  her  life 
as  varied  and  pleasant  to  herself  as  though  ev- 
ery phase  was  as  important  as  the  things  we 
dramatize.  She  grumbled  at  Margaret  some- 
times; indeed,  Mrs.  Thorne  was  Wont  to  say 
that  her  temper,  like  her  pickles,  was  a “pleas- 
ant sour.”  But  then  Margaret  did  not  make 
John  happy ; more  than  this,  she  did  not  try  to 
make  John  happy ; and  Aunt  Hetty  recognized 
no  greater  sin. 

44  I’ve  brought  ye  a cup  o’  pennyryal  tea, 
Margaret,  for  you  looked  kind  o'  peak  it  at  din- 
ner ; an  no  wonder — you  seem  clean  beat  out 
a-walkin.  In  my  young  days  married  ladies — 
nor  young  ones  neither  — didn’t  go  scouring 
round  the  country  like  mad,  a-spiling  good  silks 
that  their  husbands  amed.” 

Sharp  Aunt  Hetty ! she  had  seen  the  country 
soil  on  the  violet  silk. 

Margaret  thought  her  own  thoughts,  and 
hardly  heard  a word. 

“I  tell  you,  Margaret,”  said  Aunt  Hetty,  in 
a solemn  way,  “ you  hain’t  got  a mother,  an  I 
must  stan  in  her  place.  I tell  you  you  ain’t  a 
doin  yer  dooty  by  John.  You  an  he  seem  to  bo 
gittin  farther  apart  every  day.  Now  if  you  call 
yourself  a Christian  woman — ” 

44  But  I do  not, "interrupted  Margaret,  fiercely. 

44  Sakes  alive!”  said  Aunt  Hetty,  putting  up 
her  fat  hands  in  horror,  “if  yer  a heathen  tain’t 
no  use  a-sayin  nothin — if  ye  hain’t  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes,  I can't  expect  ye’ll  care 
much  about  yer  vows  to  man ; but  ye  did,  ye 
know  ye  did,  stan  up  in  God's  house  an  prom- 
ise to  love,  honor,  and  obey  an  the  rest  of  it. 
How  ye’ve  kep  the  promise  ye  know  in  yer 
heart.” 

“If  John  does  not  complain  it  is  nothing  to 
you,”  said  Margaret,  with  oh  such  an  aching 
heart  and  head,  such  a mad  longing  to  stop  her 
ears,  to  be  rid  in  some  way  of  this  dreadful  wo- 
man who  was  arraigning  her  at  thenar  of  jus- 
tice, and  bringing  fearful  charges  to  which  she 
must  plead  44  guilty !” 

44  Is  he  the  kind  of  man  to  complain  ?.”  said 
Aunt  Hetty,  drearily;  “but  don’t  I see  him 
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growin  silenter  every  day.  An  a thinkin,  think- 
in,  I know,  of  what  he  hoped  his  home  would 
be,  when  he  brought  such  a bright,  hansome 
gal  as  you  was  to  it.  An  how  it’s  a growin 
darker  every  day.  He  complain ! I think  I 
see  him  complainin  of  you.  He’s  like  them 
Spartan  boys  in  the  history,  ho  wouldn’t  flinch 
though  the  great  grief  was  a tearin  at  his  vitals.” 

“My  head  aches,”  said  Margaret,  wearily, 
wondering  if  John  had  really  suffered  any  thing, 
so  quiet,  so  self-contained  as  he  had  always 
been.  Why,  she  would  have  loved  him  almost 
if  he  had  appeared  to  be  wounded,  if  she  could 
have  stung  him  to  passion  or  indignation,  or  in 
any  way  moved  him  from  the  quiet,  settled  tenor 
of  his  ways. 

“Well,  good-night!  I’m  a-goin  up  to  my 
room  now.  You’re  up  here,  an  it’s  kind  o’  lone- 
some down  stairs.  I hope  ye’ll  take  it  kindly 
what  I said.  It’s  for  the  happiness  of  ye  both, 
I’m  sure.” 

Ah ! a clear  field  now — Fate  or  Providence, 
which  ? Margaret  roused  herself  from  a trance 
of  pain  and  gathered  her  bundles  again.  She 
could  take  more  now,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  her  hiring  a boy  in  the  street  to  carry 
her  baggage.  She  looked  at  her  watch  anxious- 
ly. There  was  yet  time  to  take  the  down  boat 
and  be  in  New  York  in  the  morning. 

She  took  Dot  out  of  the  little  crib,  and  the 
child  opened  sleepy  eyes  like  dew-wet  violets, 
and  laughed  at  the  gay  scarlet  cloak  that  was 
wrapped  around  her.  “ She  does  not  know  that 
she  is  losing  home  and  father  to-night,”  said 
Margaret,  sadly,  as  another  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek.  All  for  Dot,  of  course. 

Well,  all  was  ready.  There  was  no  need  to 
wait ; no  need  for  Margaret  to  lay  her  head  on 
the  pillow  where  she  should  never  rest  again, 
and  shed  hot  tears,  almost  of  regret;  no  need 
that  she  should  put  more  wood  on  the  fire,  so 
that,  looking  back  from  the  dark  street  when 
far  on  her  way,  she  might  see  the  ruddy  glow 
like  a kindly  farewell  from  the  old  home ; no 
need,  certainly,  that  she  should  put  John’s  slip- 
pers to  the  fire,  and  his  dressing-gown  on  the 
arm-chair  for  him  to  use  when  he  came  back 
from  that  long,  chill  ride.  Poor  fellow!  he 
would  meet  a deadlier  chill  by  that  household 
fire  than  night  or  storm  could  bring  him.  As 
if  he  could  take  his  comfort  when  he  knew  all. 
Poor  John ! 

How  weak  she  was  growing ! She  must  hurry 
away  before  this  soft,  pitying  mood  spoiled  all. 
She  had  chosen.  But  men  pitied  the  foe  some 
times,  even  when  they  struck  the  death-blow, 
and  she  might  pity  John.  He  was  not  her  foe, 
he  had  meant  to  be  kind  perhaps,  but  she  was 
going  to  strike  him  a deadly  blow  for  all  that. 
She  pictured  his  first  entrance,  his  first  surprise, 
his  horror,  his  fright,  his  eager,  fruitless  search. 
Poor,  poor* John  J 

Well — she  was  in  the  street  now,  and  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  from  the  river.  Somehow  things 
seemed  drifting  away  strangely  like  the  scenes 
in  a panorama ; now  it  was  a lighted  shop-win- 


dow that  lifted  itself  up  and  floated  away  like  a 
bubble ; then  the  boy  before  her,  loaded  with 
her  bundles,  seemed  to  be  cresting  the  huge, 
dark  wave  of  some  unseen  ocean,  and  to  rise 
and  fall  with  its  tideless  current.  Were  they 
all  sinking  together,  and  was  this  the  wages  of 
sin  ? But  she  held  Dot  fast  through  all. 

Ha!  there  was  the  boat:  it  blinked  up  the 
street  with  a dozen  shining  eyes  of  light,  and  a 
white  moon  made  a long  silver  path  behind 
it  on  the  dark  water.  The  clang  of  a bell 
shrilled  through  the  night-air  and  seemed  to 
strike  her  head  like  a blow.  People  were  hur- 
rying on,  and  she  drifted  with  them.  A happy 
young  couple  passed  her  with  pleasant  chat  be- 
tween them  about  getting  their  state-room. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  never  traveled 
alone  before.  Did  she  envy  the  young  woman 
who  sank  luxuriously  upon  a sofa  while  her 
husband  bustled  about  and  tended  to  every 
thing ! Did  this  first  entrance  on  the  world  of 
strife  appall  her  ? Oh  no ! Better,  she  said, 
the  fiercest  wrestling  with  outer  life  if  one  has 
peace  within.  But  where  was  the  inner  peace  ? 
Ah!  that  would  come  in  time  when  she  had 
gathered  together  and  rewoven  again  the  threads 
of  her  old  life. 

The  young  woman  near  her  leaned  over  and 
looked  at  Dot.  “A  little  angel,”  she  said, 
smiling ; “ how  happy  you  must  be !” 

Margaret  wondered  bitterly  if  this  enviable 
creature  envied  her.  Perhaps  every  one  was 
wretched,  and  all  appearance  of  happiness  was 
but  a mask — perhaps  all  joy  was  but  the  outer 
shell,  that  in  every  heart  was  a “ seething,  rest- 
less hell.”  Did  not  “ the  whole  creation  groan 
and  travail  together  in  pain  until  now?” 

The  young  woman  was  a Yankee,  and  walked 
in  wisdom’s  ways  by  the  help  of  questions.  “ Is 
your  husband  below  ?”  she  asked. 

Margaret  winced,  and  said  “No.” 

' “ Are  you  alone  with  that  little  thing  ?” 

Margaret  nodded. 

“ Well,  I’ll  make  Will  get  you  a state-room,” 
she  said,  good-naturedly ; “ he’s  the  dearest  fel- 
low— but  I’d  give  my  eyes  for  a. baby  like  that.” 
And  Margaret  thanked  the  friendly  young  wo- 
man, but  shrank  from  her  nevertheless — the  con- 
test was  too  new,  the  wound  too  terrible  to  be 
touched  by  the  kindest  hand. 

When  Dot  was  asleep  again  she  went  on  deck 
for  a little  while.  It  was  a cloudless  night — only 
fair  and  pearly  fragments  of  cloud  hung  low  at 
the  horizon — above,  all  was  gold-starred  azure. 
The  water  lay  sparkling,  phosphorescent — plowed 
by  the  boat,  it  fell  back  in  showers  of  diamonds, 
or  a delicate  silvery  spray.  On  the  banks  were 
wooded  hills  crested  by  fair  homes.  It  looked 
like  dream-land  in  that  pallid  light — toa  unreal 
a world  for  men  to  suffer  and  toil  in.  How  fast 
they  went!  Margaret  was  glad  to  hear  the 
wheels’  swift  turnings  and  the  labored  panting 
of  the  great  machine  like  a monster  struggling 
for  breath.  How  many  miles  already  between 
her  and  the  old  life ! yet  she  could  not  realize 
it.  It  haunted  her  yet,  and  weighed  her  down, 
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like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  fairy  tale. 
So  many  miles  from  John ! Yet  somehow  she 
seemed  nearer  to  him  than  when  she  sat  by  his 
side  at  table  that  day.  Strange  that  she  could 
never  forget  him — that  she  mast  be  wearied  with 
an  endless  iteration  of  the  same  scene.  Strange 
that  she  could  not  leave  him  behind  utterly,  with 
the  repudiated  old  life.  No — not  strange,  since 
she  must  take  with  her  always  her  own  heart. 
Well,  it  was  weary  work,  after  all,  watching  the 
ceaseless  shine  and  sparkle  of  the  waves ; so  she 
went  in,  and  lay  down  by  the  side  of  innocent 
little  Dot,  and  slept  a dreamless  sleep. 

A morning  of  mist  and  fog — fog  reeking  in 
the  sunshine,  lingering  in  shreds  on  forests  of 
'masts,  hanging  tender  lace-like  veils  before  the 
great  warehouses  and  over  the  squalor  of  the 
low  tenements  filled  with  dirty,  quarreling  chil- 
dren— fog  brooding  on  the  river,  yet  wearing 
opaline  hues  in  the  sunshine.  A fog  so  dense 
that  the  great  steamboat,  where  Margaret  was 
hustled  about  in  the  crowd,  seemed  the  only 
real  aud  tangible  thing  in  the  universe.  The 
whole  world  behind  her  seemed  blotted  out — 
the  world  before  her  was  as  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a vision — a cloud-land  of  vague  shapes  and 
dream  fancies.  But  the  street  was  solid  enough 
after  all.  Only,  strange  to  say,  it  came  forward 
to  meet  her  after  a fashion  most  unusual  to 
streets.  Had  every  thing  lost  its  balance — had 
the  world  itself  swung  from  its  orbit,  because 
she  had  been  recreant  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  ? 

She  did  not  call  a carriage.  Clogs  seemed 
bound  upon  her  feet,  pain  racked  her,  and  the 
hot,  swift  blood  rushed  with  resistless  tide  to- 
ward her  brain ; but  still  she  remembered 
through  all  that  she  had  no  funds  to  spare. 
She  had  known  New  York  all  her  life,  and 
needed  no  guide.  She  would  make  her  way 
now  to  one  of  her  old  art-friends  and  rest  for 
a few  days,  she  thought,  before  beginning  the 
pleasant  new  life  beyond  the  sea. 

Dot  stretched  out  her  hands  and  smiled  at 
every  thing  as  if  she  wished  to  embrace  this 
beautiful  new  world  which  opened  before  her — 
made  up  to  her  baby  vision  chiefly  of  plate- 
glass  windows  and  rainbow  hues.  She  did  not 
miss  her  father's  face  that  morning.  Were, 
they  sitting  down  to  breakfast  yet  at  home, 
Margaret  wondered  vaguely,  looking  in  at  a 
watch-maker’s.  Ah,  yes ! John  would  be  punc- 
tual, of  course — breakfast  at  eight,  life  or  death. 

How  the  pain  stabbed  her  head ! Was  she 
going  to  be  ill  ? Well,  if  so,  she  would  have  no 
one  to  worry  her  with  attentions  or  drive  her 
into  a fever  with  fussing;  but  then  Dot,  poor 
little  Dot!  Oh  no!  she  must  not,  she  would 
not  be  ill;  and  at  the  thought  came  a great 
whir  in  ihe  life  machinery  — a sudden  crash, 
and  the  wondrous  machine  stood  still.  The 
pain  dropped  away  like  a garment — beating 
heart  and  burning  brow ; they  grew  very  silent 
now,  and  a great,  cool  darkness  wrapped  her  in 
a beneficent  mantle. 

When  life  came  back  again,  and  the  wheels 


moved  once  more  in  a jarring,  spasmodic  way, 
she  gathered  all  her  strength  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  Looking  at  her  empty  arins  she  gave  a 
terrible  cry.  Searching  eagerly  around  she  saw 
that  she  stood  in  a doctor's  office,  and  the  doc- 
tor himself  was  near  her.  A stiff,  peremptory 
little  man,  with  gold  spectacles  on,  red  hair, 
and  an  oracular  voice  that  commanded  her  to 
sit  down  at  once. 

“ My  child !”  she  panted  out. 

* ‘Well  enough,  well  enough  my  good  lady; 
if  you  were  half  as  well  off  you  might  thank 
your  stars.  My  wife  has  got  her  asleep  in  the 
next  room.” 

“I  mast  have  her,  I must  have  her!"  cried 
Margaret,  in  a wild  way.  “ I have  lost  every 
thing  but  her!" 

The  doctor  looked  as  if  he  thought  she  had 
certainly  lost  her  reason  for  one  thing. 

“Certainly!  you  shall  have  her.  Do  you 
know  how  ill  you  have  been  ?" 

“I  suppose  so ; but  I am  well  now,  and  must 
be  going." 

“You  are  not  well;  I am  confident  of  that. 
Let  me  examine  and  see  if  I can  not  prescribe 
for  you.  Does  your  heart  always  beat  in  this 
way?" 

“It  will  beat  in  this  way  till  you  give  me  my 
child,"  said  Margaret,  fiercely,  rising  and  draw- 
ing away  from  the  stethoscope.  “ I am  well — 
look  at  me,"  she  continued,  glancing  proudly  in 
the  glass  at  her  glittering  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks;  “do  your  patients  wear  such  color  as 
that,  or  look  on  the  world  through  such  clear 
eyes  ? Iam  well,  I must  be  well  for  the  work  I 
have  to  do ; bring  me  the  child !" 

The  doctor  sighed  a little  as  he  left  the  room, 
and  he  was  not  wont  to  sigh.  But  Margaret 
laughed.  She  examined  herself  in  the  glass  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  even  on  her  wedding 
night.  111!  with  that  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
with  those  firm  yet  rounded  outlines.  She 
turned  away  in  the  satisfied  pride  of  strength 
and  beauty — turned  to  go  impatiently  toward  the 
open  door  through  which  the  doctor  had  disap- 
peared; turned  to  hear  from  the  other  room 
these  words  uttered  in  an  explosive  whisper : 

“ I tell  you,  wife,  she  can  not  live  a year.  I 
listened  to  her  heart,  and  it  is  beating  now  the 
knell  of  doom." 

“And  can  it  not  be  cured  ?” 

“Any  excitement  would  take  her  in  a mo- 
ment!” 

“Ah,  ah !”  a prolonged  exclamation  of  pity 
and  then  silence.  Silence  every  where;  did 
the  clock  forget  to  tick  ? did  her  heart  forget  to 
beat?  was  the  supreme  moment  already  come? 
To  die!  why  this  altered  the  face  of  all  the 
world;  why  this  swept  the  solid  earth  away; 
why  this  tore  out  all  the  leaves  of  life;  and 
where  was  the  fair  new  page  ? Where  were  all 
her  plans,  and  hopes,  and  dreams?  Could  her 
life-boat  go  down  in  a silent  sea  like  this  ? 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  felt 
once  more  her  heart  like  a muffled  drum  beat- 
ing its  funeral  march.  And  she  had  railed  at 
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life  and  at  the  work-day  world  as  if  God  should 
have  spread  for  her  upon  the  table  of  life  a con- 
tinual feast.  She  had  groaned,  “Oh,  weary, 
weary  days!”  and  had  let  them  fall  one  after 
another  carelessly  as  scattered  rose-leaves  on 
the  ground ; now  they  seemed  worth  picking 
up  again — now  the  dreariest  was  worth  reliv- 
ing because  she  was  not  ready  to  die. 

To  die ; but  she  had  hardly  thought  of  death 
even  in  her  fiercest  unrest,  for  life,  for  life  she 
had  been  ready  to  battle  with  the  world ; but 
here  right  in  her  way  lay  the  impassable  gulf, 
and  what  beyond  ? 

Ah,  what  beyond ! She  had  set  aside  human 
law,  she  had  snapped  the  strongest  human  ties 
like  a tender  thread;  and  now  God,  leaning 
down,  had  laid  His  hand  u]>on  her. 

She  took  Dot  in  her  arms  mechanically  when 
the  Doctor  brought  her  back,  and  refused  all 
offers  of  assistance.  One  purpose  shaped  itself 
in  her  brain  amidst  the  general  numbness  that 
was  diffusing  itself  over  her,  to  take  Dot  home 
again.  She  must  flie  and  leave  her ; then  she 
would  leave  her  with  John.  Even  fussy  mo- 
therly Aunt  Hetty  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
child.  Then  she  thought  how  the  little  thing 
would  have  brightened  her  life,  even  in  the 
prim,  dull  home.  It  was  pleasant  after  all  to 
tell  John  about  her  new  little  airs,  and  to  see 
the  love  for  Dot  transfigure  his  plain  face ; per- 
haps through  this  child  they  might  have  grown 
nearer  together  one  day.  But  she  had  thrown 
away  her  chance  for  this,  and  now  it  could  never 
be,  never  now  I 

The  fog  had  not  passed  away  but  fell  in  fine, 
silvery  showers — April  showers  mingled  with 
sunshine.  A woman  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
was  selling  violets.  How  the  odor  brought  back 
her  wedding-day  to  Margaret,  when  she  had 
searched  through  the  poor  little  city  garden  and 
found  a few  with  such  triumph!  The  violet 
seller  lmd  a child  with  her  too,  a forlorn  little 
sickly  girl,  but  she  was  comforting  her  with 
.these  words  as  Margaret  went  by : 

“Yes,  my  darlint,  be  asy  till  mammy  sells 
her  truck,  an  thiu  we’ll  be  afther  having  the 
foine  dinner— didn’t  ye  hear  yer  daddy  promise 
a gran  sirloin  an  a wee  cake  for  his  colleen — an 
it’s  not  often  we  do  be  bavin  the  mate  now, 
more’s  the  pity !” 

Did  Margaret  envy  the  poor,  ignorant  woman 
who  looked  on  violets  as  truck,  and  who  would 
go  home  to  a shanty  and  eat  her  steak  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  foul  odors  ? Almost,  for  this  wo- 
man had  a home  and  a husband,  a loving  heart 
and  a household  fire,  while  she  had  cast  both 
away ; this  woman  had  a robust  vitality  about 
her  that  told  of  life,  life  to  care  for  and  tend  her 
delicate  little  one,  while  she  was  walking  in 
a black  shadow — the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

What  wonder  that  she  stretched  out  impotent 
hands  and  cried  out,  “Oh,  John,  forgive!  for- 
give !”  and  lost  all  sense  and  power  at  the  words. 

A soft  air  that  just  lifted  the  thin  curtain ; 


a sunlight  that  sifted  through  it ; a faint  odor 
of  violets  in  the  room  ; a cluster  of  Easter  lilies 
on  the  table  near  her  shining  in  pearl  and  gold, 
sometimes  floating  about  in  strange  confusion, 
sometimes  looking  fixed  and  real,  till  she  mur- 
mured aloud : 

44 1 muse  on  Joys  that  can  not  ccaso, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  k&unt  my  dreams.” 

“Talkin  poetry,”  said  Aunt  Hetty,  near  her; 
“then  she’ll  git  well  for  sure.  She's  a-comin 
to  her  right  mind,  that’s  certin;  for  poetry’s4 
second  natur  to  her.” 

“Hush!”  said  John,  bending  tenderly  over 
her ; “ she  knows  me,  I do  believe.” 

So  this  was  home,  then — or  a dream.  A 
dream,  perhaps,  for  it  was  so  sweet.  John 
was  looking  at  her  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes, 
and  whispering  tender  words.  He  loved  her, 
then.  Why,  this  would  make  life  beautiful. 
But  she  was  not  to  have  it ; she  was  not  to  have 
life,  but  death. 

“Iam  so  sorry,  John,”  she  faltered.  “We 
should  have  grown  nearer  in  time.  Forgive 
me  that  I dared — ” 

“I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  my  darling,” 
John  began ; and  he  looked  so  bewildered  that 
Margaret  wondered  again  if  it  was  a dream. 
But  there  were  the  lilies  with  their  pearly  bells 
near  her.  She  must  have  gone  to  church  and 
listened  to  the  Easter  service  with  her  cold,  dark 
heart;  she  must  have  planned  and  done  all. 
But  then  how  was  it  possible  to  be  here?  And 
life  looked  lovely  even  in  the  prim,  dull  room  ; 
even  with  the  staid  and  self-contained  John ; 
even  with  the  kind  and  fussy  aunt,  who  was 
even  then  bathing  her  forehead  with  Cologne. 
Ay,  life  looked  lovely,  but  it  was  passing;  and 
before  her  stood  an  open  grave. 

“ Now  yer  lookin  nateral,”  said  Aunt  Hetty, 
smoothing  the  rich  waves  of  gold-brown  hair; 
“we’ll  have  you  as  chick  ns  ever  in  a week. 
Now  I’ll  jest  go  an  cook  you  up  a bit  of  chicken 
broth ; for  you  know  you  scarcely  picked  a bit 
yesterday  at  dinner.” 

Surely  she  was  dreaming  now.  The  lilies 
seemed  to  bud  and  bloom  and  spread  out  into  a 
wonderful  tree,  under  whose  branches  she  sat 
and  looked  through  a thicket  of  starry  flowers 
at  John’s  grave  face. 

“Yesterday,”  she  dreamily  said ; “ did  I dine 
here  yesterday  ?” 

“ Of  course,  my  darling;  and  I thought  yon 
were  not  well  then.  To  think  I should  have 
been  off  in  the  country  when  you  were  taken  so 
ill.  You  have  been  wandering  nil  night.” 

Wandering  indeed,  thought  Margaret;  how 
far  she  had  wandered  from  the  path  of  right  in 
plan  and  purpose  she  could  not  tell  him  then. 

“Oh,  John!”  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand,  “ they  said  I could  not  live  a year,  and 
then  I thought  of  you  !” 

“ That  was  only  one  of  your  vagaries,  dear,” 
he  said,  briskly.  “ You  will  live  to  be  a grand- 
mother, os  far  as  I know,  and  dance  Dot’s  chil- 
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dren  on  your  knee.  Here  she  comes,  fresh  as 
a daisy,  bless  her  little  heart!” 

Ah,  it  was  not  a dream ; for  her  own  little 
Birdie  nestled  down  at  her  side,  and  she  knew 
that  life  was  hers — life  with  all  its  chance  for 
noble  ends  and  uses — life  to  fill  with  kindly 
deeds,  with  helping  words  to  others — life  with 
its  trials  to  be  nobly  borne,  its  shadows  in  which 
to  work  for  a Heavenly  crown.  Then  her  heart 
echoed  the  joyful  paean,  “Christ  our  Lord  has 
risen  to-day ! ” for  later  than  the  date  in  the  Chris- 
tian year  had  dawned  the  true  resurrection  in 
her  heart.  Christ,  bursting  through  the  hard 
rock  of  skepticism  and  dark  unbelief,  had  risen 
to-day  in  her  rejoicing  soul  with  healing  on  His 
wings.  Then  she  took  the  Easter  lilies  and 
pressed  the  frail,  pure  things  to  her  lips,  giving 
God  praise  that  she  had  come  back  also  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death  into  newness  of 
life  ; and  that  love,  a cold,  dead  seed  lying  un- 
der snows  colder  than  wildest  storms  can  give, 
had  found  an  earthly  spring,  and  lifted  itself  up 
through  the  hard  surface  to  burgeon  and  bloom 
and  fill  her  life  with  fragrance. 

GLADSTONE  AS  LEADER  OF  THE 
COMMONS. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  at  once  strikes  a cas- 
ual visitor  to  the  English  Parliament  more 
unpleasantly— especially  if  he  has  sat  in  the 
spacious  galleries  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
— than  the  way  in  which  the  architects  of  West- 
minster Hall  have  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
people  ns  a body  vitally  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  their 
representatives.  No  matter  how  important  the 
debate  that  is  to  take  place,  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  out  of  the  thirty 
millions  of  England  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Commons’  House.  And  what  do  not  these  have 
to  go  through ! Al>out  one  half  have  had  their 
names  inserted  in  the  list  which  admits  to  the 
Speaker’s  Gallery.  About  twenty  ladies — prin- 
cipally the  families  of  members  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  debate — are  crowded  into  the  Ladies' 
Gallery.  The  rest  must  cram  themselves  into 
the  Strangers’  Gallery. 

In  order  to  get  into  this  last  place  we  first  get 
an  order  of  admission  from  a member  of  the 
House.  We  then  have  to  sit  in  a kind  of  closet 
from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  four  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Parliament  opens.  (This, 
of  coarse,  is  when  there  is  some  unusual  attrac- 
tion.) We*  do  not  sit  here  all  this  time  in  pro- 
pria persona , but  obtain  what  is  called  a “dum- 
my.” This  “dummy”  is  the  first  poor  ragged 
wretch  that  may  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  with 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ragged  regiment  who  crowd  to  the  door  of 
the  closet  referred  to  at  daybreak,  with  notes 
from  Members  of  Parliament  in  their  hands, 
have  any  interest  beyond  a passionate,  sleepless 
desire  to  hear  a great  orator.  Oh,  dear  no! 
Nor  is  it  to  be  for  an  instant  thought  that  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  one  of  these  meekly  or  even 


eagerly  resigns  his  place  to  a well-dressed  comer 
that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  pure  self-sacrifice. 
If  I were  to  intimate  that,  when  I lately  went-  to 
hear  Mr.  Gladstone  introduce  the  new  Reform 
Bill,  and  a seedy  boy,  out  at  the  elbows,  kindly 
yielded  to  me  place  No.  6,  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting  eleven  hours,  I sat  there  with  $2  50  in 
gold  less  in  my  purse  than  before,  the  report 
might  reach  Her  Majesty’s  immaculate  Govern- 
ment, and  a most  disinterested  functionary  might 
lose  his  place.  Consequently,  as  you  see,  I was 
ushered  in  by  powerful  friends,  and  paid  nothing 
— nothing  whatever,  I assure  you ! 

It  was  a very  odd  place  for  me  to  be  in — that 
closet  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
Strangers’  Gallery.  When  I went  in  and  re- 
lieved poor  No.  6, 1 looked  around  at  my  com- 
pany. But  few  had  as  yet  been  relieved  from 
their  long  watch,  and  never  since  the  days  of 
Falstaff  did  eyes  behold  a more  melancholy  troop 
than  those  who  were  presumably  the  auditors  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Through  the  reeking  air  of 
the  dark,  subterranean  place,  which  by  severe 
crowding  held  fifty-eight  persons,  one  could  see 
the  faces,  the  filthy  raiment,  the  debauched  ex- 
pression of  those  who  would  a few  hours  later 
be  distributed  among  the  dens,  station-houses, 
and  work-houses  of  London.  As  you  gaze  a 
functionary  in  uniform  starts  in  at  the  door  and 
cries,  “The  Hon.  Yelverton  Hensleigh!”  Each 
poor  wretch  looks  hard  at  the  back  of  his  bit  of 
paper,  some  asking  their  neighbors  to  spell  out 
what  is  on  theirs.  “The  Hon.  Yelverton  Hens- 
leigh !”  shouts  again  the  official.  “Think  as 
that’s  me,”  pipes  up  a half-naked  and  very  dirty 
little  boy.  He  is  called  forth.  A few  novices 
explode  at  the  fiction ; but  the  policemen  look 
very  solemn  as  the  elegant  aristocrat  comes  for- 
ward and  takes  the  seat  and  order  from  his 
double. 

At  last  the  ragamuffins  with  their  grand  aris- 
tocratic and  literary  names  have  all  gone ; in 
their  places  a well-dressed  and  select  company 
has  appeared ; but  there,  chatting  or  reading  by 
the  one  gas-jet,  we  must  remain  one  hour.  At 
last,  however,  the  great  Westminster  clock  tolls 
four;  a long  single  file  begins  to  coil  slowly  up- 
ward through  a close,  dark  series  of  stairways ; 
but  at  last  a curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  ere  we 
know  it  we  are  seated  on  delightful  cushions 
looking  down  on  the  assembling  wisdom  of  En- 
gland. 

The  room  is  small,  though  not  so  small  as 
the  deceptive  Gothic  style  of  it  makes  one  at 
first  believe.  The  carvings  and  ornamentation 
of  it  are  exquisite.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  high  up  on  the  wall,  is  what  the  novice 
at  once  takes  to  be  a delicate  series  of  tapes- 
tries; but  as  he  gazes  some  movement  starts 
his  eye  upon  a search,  which  ends  in  his  con- 
clusion that  they  are  ladies.  Yes,  behind  a dia- 
mond lattice-work  in  the  wall  are  the  score  of 
ladies  to  whom  that  veiled  presence  was  con- 
ceded when  these  new  Houses  were  built.  It 
was  not  a generation  ago  that,  in  this  land  with 
a Queen,  the  interest  of  women  in  public  affairs 
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was  supposed  to  be  provided  for  by  a small  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  around  which  a dozen 
ladies  sat — a hole  admitting  one  face  at  a time, 
through  which  peeresses  peered  by  turns!  This 
Ladies’  Gallery — holding  twenty — was  regarded 
as  a formidable  innovation,  the  Conservatives 
not  failing  to  observe  that  it  was  only  a way-sta- 
# tion  in  their  progress  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  And  now  that  Mr.  Mill  has  got  there, 
who  knows  but  that  the  Conservatives  were  right? 

It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  impressiveness 
of  the  scene  when  some  unusual  occasion  has 
brought  together  all  the  magnates  of  the  coun- 
try— when  the  foreign  ministers  and  the  peers 
are  in  the  places  provided  for  them — and  the 
wandering  eye  detects  among  the  group  of  vis- 
itors Tennyson  or  Owen  or  Froude — and  when, 
as  the  bishop’s  prayer  closes,  a great  flood  of 
tinted  light  descends  through  the  ceiling  of  toned 
glass.  The  little  ghostly  procession  out  of  the 
twelfth  century — the  Speaker  with  his  gown  and 
wig,  with  his  attendants,  in  tights  and  knee- 
buckles  and  queues,  holding  up  his  train  or  car- 
rying the  mace  before  him — has  entered.  And 
now  we  are  called  away  from  the  far  past,  from 
all  memory  of  our  44  dummy”  and  our  dark  clos- 
et, and  we  are  even  charmed  away  from  the 
beautiful  scene;  for  the  nineteenth  century 
speaks  to  us  through  the  voice  of  Gladstone, 
who  rises  to  propose  and  plead  for  a measure 
of  Reform  which,  if  passed,  will  go  far  to  thaw 
and  float  away  this  little  House  of  Commons, 
and  build  one  worthy  to  be  the  council  cham- 
ber of  a new  England,  in  which  no  class  or  in- 
terest shall  be  unrepresented. 

All  the  great  statesmen  who  have  ever  lived 
have  belonged  to  one  of  two  classes— the  class 
of  Representatives  or  that  of  Leaders.  The 
Representative  Man  is  the  direct  expression  of 
his  country  at  the  time  of  his  connection  with 
it.  He  may  be  its  practical  expression — as  Na- 
poleon of  France  or  Wellington  of  England ; or 
he  may  be  its  voice — as  Burke  was  that  of  En- 
gland and  Webster  that  of  America.  It  is  es- 
sential only  that  he  keep  abreast  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  say  or  do  what  they  wish  to  but  can 
not  say  or  do.  The  Leader  is  not  abreast  with 
but  just  ahead  of  his  time  and  country.  He 
says  or  does  not  what  they  wish  but  what 
they  want,  not  what  they  are  but  what  they 
mean.  He  interprets  them,  and  often  he  inter- 
prets them  best  when  he  is  seemingly  in  an- 
tagonism with  them.  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin, 
are  historic  names  in  the  latter  class ; and  in 
modem  times  we  have  them  represented  in  Italy 
by  Cavourand  Mazzini ; in  England  by  Palmer- 
ston and  Gladstone.  In  England  the  death  of 
the  great  Representative  qf  the  English  people 
has  made  way  for  the  accession  of  their  great 
Leader,  who  now  stands  in  the  front  of  the  Com- 
mons. But  even  as  it  is  hard  to  classify  En- 
gland it  is  hard  to  classify  Gladstone.  All 
other  nations,  from  Japan  to  California,  may  be 
described  as  somewhere  in  the  vast  railway  train 
of  peoples ; but  England  is  aside,  running  on  a 
groove  of  her  own.  Her  island  is  the  deposit 


of  many  sea-currents  from  the  soils  of  various 
other  lands;  her  Constitution  is  made  of  the 
odds  and  ends  of  all  others  in  Europe ; her  peo- 
ple is  mixed  of  all  European  races;  and  her 
foremost  orator  is  as  complex  as  the  physical, 
moral,  or  political  elements  of  his  country. 

Gladstone  is  a Scotchman,  with  a purely  En- 
glish training.  He  was  bred  a Tory,  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  is  a plebeian 
aristocrat;  a royalist  who  Btudied  and  learned 
to  hate  despotism  in  the  court  of  Bomba ; a High 
Churchman,  who  once  wrote  a Puseyistic  book, 
whom  Oxford  fears;  a reformer  on  whom  the 
Argus  of  liberty  finds  it  needful  to  keep  its  hun- 
dred eyes  wide  open.  He  has  given  each  party 
its  finest  watch-word,  for  the  England  he  loves 
includes  them  all;  yet  no  party  would  go  to 
him  to  find  an  advocate.  Finding  each  party 
devoted  much  more  to  its  own  shell  than  to  its 
own  essence,  he  touches  them  all  with  his  wand 
and  they  unclose,  revealing  valuable  kernels  un- 
suspected by  themselves.  His  theory  of  oratory 
classes  him  among  the  Leaders.  The  orator 
must,  as  he  once  said,  4 ‘return  to  the  people  as 
flood  what  he  has  received  as  vapor.”  The  Rep- 
resentative would  return  the  vapor  he  had  re- 
ceived more  or  less  rarefied.  It  is  never  of  a 
high  kind  of  man  that  one  can  say,  44  He  is  al- 
ways up  to  the  people,”  or,  44  He  goes  as  fast  as 
the  people  will  let  him.”  The  Leader  will  fuse 
and  remould  public  opinion.  He  will  speak  to 
marble,  never  doubting  that  it  will  flush  with 
life  under  his  words,  and  follow  his  voice  as  some- 
thing for  which  it  has  been  waiting,  bound  by 
an  evil  spell.  But  the  task  of  the  Leader  lies 
in  his  presen tative  if  not  in  his  representative 
power ; that  is,  he  is  not  necessarily  an  origina- 
tor. . To  the  masses  all  not  dictated  by  them- 
selves may  seem  innovation  or  originality,  as 
they  like  or  dislike  it.  The  Leader,  however, 
has  leaders ; and  he  is  oftener  than  otherwise  a 
mediator  between  the  highest  thought  of  his 
time  and  the  people.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  sit 
here,  charms  away  the  weariness  of  hours  with 
an  eloquence  that,  though  it  is  figured  and 
changed  with  the  forms  of  his  own  mind  as  that 
light  is  by  the  stained  windows,  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  many  a solitary  thinker — not  the  least  to 
that  thin,  quietly-nervous  representative  of  West- 
minster, who  is  so  fascinated  by  the  unsuspected 
scrolls  into  which  he  finds  his  own  ideas  may  be 
woven. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  rises  there  is  a flutter 
of  expectation  and  anxiety  throughout  the  room  ; 
what  he  will  say  is  utterly  unpredictable.  When 
John  Bright,  the  finest  orator  in  Europe  of  the 
Representative  class,  rises,  his  speech  is  so  writ- 
ten out  on  his  broad,  handsome  face  that  Lava- 
ter,  were  he  reporter  for  the  Times , would  write 
it  all  out  before  he  got  through.  But  Glad- 
stone’s face  is,  during  the  first  ten  minutes,  the 
sheath  of  the  man ; and  his  idea  only  comes  out 
gleam  by  gleam,  until,  a true  Damascus  blade, 
it  flashes  and  darts  in  graceful  curves — such  a 
splendid  fencer  is  he! — and  at  length  is  wielded 
with  that  skill  which  generally  wins  the  day. 
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Nature  has,  in  the  clear  steel-ray  of  his  eye,  the 
fortress-like  brow  that  protects  it,  the  firm  nose 
that  is  its  buttress  abore,  though  it  becomes  re- 
fined and  Greekish  as  it  descends  to  the  flexible 
lips,  given  him  a fit  casket  in  which  to  keep  his 
brilliants.  His  gestures  are  more  frequent  than 
with  the  earlier  great  speakers  of  Parliament, 
but  are  quite  his  own.  He  has,  in  particular,  a 
way  of  raising  his  hand  up  to  the  side  of  his 
temples,  and  holding  it  there  vertically  a mo- 
ment before  it  descends  to  emphasize  his  point, 
which  is  remarkably  impressive.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  modulations  of  his  voice,  in  the  tones 
which  come  each  embodied  in  a word  which  ex- 
presses it  as  truly  as  pallor  or  blush  expresses  an 
emotion,  that  the  great  culture  of  Gladstone  is 
revealed.  One  seems  to  be  listening  to  the  ut- 
terances of  some  invisible  procession  of  great 
spirits — stretching  from  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Simonides,  to  Erasmus  and  Bacon.  As  his 
words  are,  so  to  speak,  complexioned,  so  bis 
style  is  physiognomical.  His  sentences  carry 
in  their  form  something  beyond  the  mere  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  a man  of 
this  nicety  of  culture  floundering  in  the  great 
Reform  Debate  among  the  old  phrases  and  he- 
reditary expedients  of  England ; and  it  was  not 
a small  tribute  to  him,  that  while  he  touched 
them  they  assumed  a certain  dignity.  Fancy 
the  flower  of  Oxonian  culture  talking  about 
scot  and  lot  owners  and  potwallopers ! Yet, 
really,  when  Gladstone  spoke  of  potwallopers 
one  seemed  to  find  a new  dignity  in  the  solitary 
individual — a widower,  mayhap,  or  hermit,  or 
scholar — whoso  boiling  pot  assured  him  an  in- 
terest in  his  country,  and  entitled  him  to  the 
franchise.  And  so  did  he  build  statistics  up 
into  pretty  architectural  forms.  Nevertheless 
in  the  pauses  of  his  speech  one  could  but  feel  a 
longing  to  hear  that  voice  filled  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  universal  questions,  and  not  devoting  it- 
self to  the  tremendous  issue  of*whether  the  En- 
glish voter  should  be  a renter  to  the  sura  of 
seven  or  of  ten  pounds.  Pounds — pounds — 
pounds — pounds.  The  words  were  reiterated 
until  one  would  think  we  had  all  gathered  to 
perform  a solemn  rite  to  a great  gold  sovereign. 
I reflected  on  the  wit  of  that  photographer,  who, 
having  lately  to  make  a likeness  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  set  up  a pound  sterling 
in  order  to  rivet  his  eye.  It  is  one  advantage 
that  we  of  America  have  reaped  from  the  slav- 
ery agitation  in  America  that  our  people  hare 
been  educated  into  an  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  great  human  questions,  and  that  our  Con- 
gressmen, in  however  rude,  unoxonian  speeches, 
deal  with  such.  Though  the  Church  questions, 
and  the  Irish  wrongs,  have  given  of  late  a deep- 
er tone  to  the  English  Parliamentary  debates, 
yet  even  now,  in  four  days  out  of  the  five  of  its 
weekly  sittings,  one  will  find  an  immense  amount 
of  learning,  research,  and  thought  devoted  to  the 
Armstrong  gun,  to  the  Pigville  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  other  questions  of  similar  grandeur. 

The  subject  of  Reform  was  one,  however, 


which,  once  unsealed,  could  not  be  kept  <^own 
in  the  small  casket  of  statistics.  And  all  who 
listened  to  Gladstone  when  he  introduced  the 
bill  knew  that  he  must  rise  with  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  theme.  He  disappointed  all 
who  went  to  hear  him  as  an  orator  in  this ; for 
his  main  object  being  to  conciliate  the  Tories — 
knowing  that  the  reformers  were  sure  to  take 
whatever  extension  they  could  get — he  devoted 
himself  at  the  close  of  his  statement  to  proving 
that  itwas  a comparatively  unimportant  change. 
We  had  a fine  chance  to  witness  the  orator’s  dex- 
terity in  talking  to  one  extreme  what  the  other 
must  not  hear,  and  in  gilding  a revolutionary 
pill ; but  there  was  scarcely  a touch  of  heroism 
in  the  speech.  The  conclusion  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a brave  treatment,  and  occupied 
five  minutes  of  the  speech,  which  was  of  two 
and  a half  hours'  duration.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Tories,  whose  objection,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
that  the  admission  of  the  working-classes  is,  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  the  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes: 

uWo  do  not,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “entirely  abandon 
the  expectation  that  even  those  who  have  protested  al- 
most in  principle  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
downward,  will  be  disposed  to  accept  a measure  which 
they  do  not  wholly  approve  if  they  think  it  offers  the 
promise  of  the  settlement  for  a considerable  period  of  a 
grave,  important,  complex,  and  difficult  subject.  I would 
beg  them  to  consider  what  an  immense  value  there  is  in 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  for  its  own  sake.  Liberty  is 
a thing  which  is  good  not  only  in  its  fruits,  but  in  itself. 
This  is  what  we  constantly  say  in  regard  to  English  legis- 
lation, when  we  are  told  that  affairs  are  managed  more 
economically,  more  clevorly,  and  effectually  in  foreign 
countries.  Yes,  we  answer,  but  here  they  are  managed 
freely ; and  in  freedom,  in  the  free  discharge  of  political 
duties,  there  is  an  immense  power  both  of  discipline  and 
of  education  for  the  people.  We  can  not  consent  to  look 
upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although  it  may  be, 
to  the  political  power  of  the  working-classes  of  this  coun- 
try as  if  it  were  an  addition  fraught  with  nothing  but 
danger.  We  can  not  look  upon  it  as  the  Trojan  horse  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with 
•armed  men  bent  on  ruin,  plunder,  and  confiscation.  We 
can  not  join  in  comparing  it  with  that  monstrum  iryfelix 
— we  can  not  say : 

* Scsndit  fstalis  maehlna  maroo. 

Farts  armit;  medieqae  rain  ana  UUbitur  urbl.* 

I believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  you  to  enfran- 
chise ought  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you  would  welcome 
recruits  to  your  army.  We  ask  you  to  give  within  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  just  limits  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, but,  having  determined  those  limits,  to  give 
with  an  ungrudging  hand.  Consider  what  you  can  safely 
and  justly  afford  to  do  in  admitting  new  subjects  and  citi- 
zens within  the  pale  of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  ; 
and,  having  so  considered  it,  don’t  do  it  as  if  you  were 
compounding  with  danger  and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if 
you  were  conferring  a boon  that  will  be  felt  and  recipro- 
cated in  grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these  persons  new 
interests  in  the  Constitution— new  Interests  which,  by  the 
beneficent  working  of  the  la #s  of  Nature  and  Providence, 
shall  beget  in  them  new  attachment  to  the  Constitution; 
for  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
laws  under  which  they  live  is,  after  all,  more  than  your 
gold  and  your  silver,  more  than  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies, at  once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of 
the  land.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  and  dignity 
with  which  this  peroration  was  delivered ; and 
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every  word  and  thought  in  it  will  bear  a micro- 
scopic criticism.  Yet  it  was  in  listening  to  this 
that  I felt  Gladstone’s  limitations  as  an  orator. 
There  was  a certain  lack  of  moral  depth  in  the 
speaker.  Pectus  est  quod  disertum  facit.  No- 
thing can  go  farther  than  it  has  come.  The 
plaudits  which  responded  to  these  words  were 
loud  but  not  deep.  Intellectually  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  profound  though  not  broad;  morally 
he  is  broad  but  not  profound.  I have  never  in 
this  or  any  speech  been  thrilled  by  him  except 
on  the  intellectual  side.  All  the  parties  and 
the  people  of  England  find  a reception  in  his 
heart — for  he  is  one  of  the  few  politicians  who 
have  hearts — but  it  is  the  reception  of  a draw- 
ing-room ; they  have  no  homes  there.  He  is 
therefore  a leader  for  an  intermediate  phase  be- 
tween two  Englands,  and  the  forerunner  of  some 
man  with  convictions  rather  than  opinions. 

If  I mistake  not,  the  working-men  of  England 
will  never  obtain  their  franchises  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Gladstone.  Carlyle  reminds  us  that 
when  any  great  change  is  to  be  wrought  God 
raises  up  men  to  whom  that  change  is  made  to 
appear  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Nobody  would 
ever  suspect  Mr.  Gladstone  of  thinking  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  English  working-men  the 


one  thing  needful ; there  was  far  more  of  that 
kind  of  feeling  about  Mr.  Horsman  when  he 
bitterly  denounced  Earl  Russell  and  bis  minis- 
ters as  having  at  last  laid  the  Government  at 
the  feet  of  John  Bright.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  men  of  strong  convictions  on  the  radical 
side  to  bring  in  their  one-thing-needful  power 
upon  a timid  half-measure  like  that  now  pro- 
posed ; and  so  it  is  probable  that,  between  their 
indifference  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  To- 
ries and  the  Palmerston  mourners,  the  measure 
may  fail.  If  it  does,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
English  liberty  has  received  any  blow.  When 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  English 
lower  classes  shall  have  gone  on  some  years 
yet ; when  the  beer-houses  are  no  longer  ten- 
fold more  numerous  than  the  schools;  when 
some  of  the  hard  and  cruel  religious  dogmas, 
whose  fetters  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
lower  orders  are  now  hugged,  shall  be  broken ; 
they  will  be  worthy  of  a higher  privilege  than 
to  write  by  another’s  hand  their  ignorance  upon 
a ballot  and  cast  it  to  be  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  all.  And  when  that  day  shall  come 
the  ballot  will  be  found  to  be  the  recognition  of 
an  elemental  force  more  needed  by  Parliament 
than  Parliament  by  it. 


THE  LIVE  AMERICAN. 


I AM  a live  American,  * 

Life’s  morning  on  my  breast; 

In  action,  action  is  my  Heaven, 

But  Tophct  is  in  rest. 

I grapple  savage  Nature’s  mane, 

And  make  her  to  me  bow, 

While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 
In  thunder  o’er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 

I crave  no  other  nation’s  land ; 

It  must  not  crave  for  mine: 

If  it  invades,  here  is  my  sword, 

And  yonder  yawns  the  brine. 

So,  let  alone,  the  sooner  all 
The  elements  must  bow, 

While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  Btorms 
In  thunder  o’er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 

But  not  for  merely  matter’s  wealth 
I’m  conquering  the  zone ; 

No!  ’tis  that  Science,  Letters,  Art, 

Shall  share  my  mighty  throne: 

And  yet  unto  their  coronals 
Must  all  the  nations  bow, 

While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 
In  thunder  o’er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 


The  lightning  is  the  pen  of  God 
On  yonder  sky  for  me: 

It  writes,  so  all  the  world  may  read, 
“Forevermore  Be  Free!” 

Niagara  answers  the  command, 

“To  Mortal  Never  Bow!” 

While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 
In  thunder  o’er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 

Oh,  how  divine,  how  vast  my  Creed! 

Earth,  Heaven,  own  its  span : 

’Tis  rainbow-arched  belief  in  God, 

And,  also,  faith  in  wan. 

This  is  the  Creed  that’s  bound  to  make 
The  king-blasphemers  bow. 

While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storm9 
In  thunder  o’er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 

Oh,  welcome  to  this  New  World’s  life ! 

Nor  shall  I slower  sweep 
Till  Nature’s  mano  is  wreathed  with  flowers 
On  every  conquered  steep. 

Then  I,  perhaps,  will  yearn  to  make 
Some  other  planet  bow, 

While  still  the  Trump  of  Action  storms 
In  thunder  o'er  my  brow — 

Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 
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men  use  such  expressions  as  this,  that  “ Barth 
seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  reserve.”  Our 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Barth,  has  the  same  impression 
of  his  character  which  I gained  years  ago,  and 
can  not  believe  that  the  man  whom  the  world 
considered  cold,  unapproachable,  suspicious,  and 
reticent,  was  he  whom  he  found  open,  free,  and 
kindly. 

Yet  doubtless  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
His  whole  early  training  tended  to  make  him 
reserved  and  a lover  of  solitude,  yet  not  suspi- 
cious and  jealous.  He  never  had  a boyhood  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word : his  earliest  world 
was  one  of  thought,  hope,  expectation,  and 
study.  He  grew  up  without  play-fellows,  and 
with  but  few  companions  save  books.  In  this 
way  his  taciturnity  found  a natural  and  inevita- 
ble development.  Advancing  years  made  him 
more  and  more  a student.  His  ample  pecun- 
iary means  allowed  him,  when  he  became  a trav- 
eler, to  journey  with  no  companions  but  his  serv- 
ants, and  what  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  developed  a rich,  social  nature, 
only  proved  the  means  of  inducing  an  increase 
of  reserve  and  taciturnity.  Yet  the  suspicious- 
ness which  he  manifested  in  his  later  years,  was, 
so  far  as  I can  learn,  a product  of  after-growth, 
and  a result  of  disappointments  and  of  unexpect- 
ed ingratitude. 

The  American  public  has  seen  Barth  only 
from  one  point  of  view — the  bold,  cheerful,  un- 
daunted African  explorer ; and  the  man  who  en- 
countered the  obstacles  which  he  did,  and  yet 
vanquished  them  all,  would  not  seem  to  be  the 
one  to  bo  the  victim  of  disappointment.  Yet  he 
appears  not  to  have  led  a bright,  happy  life. 
Among  the  rumors  which  have  passed  through 
the  leading  circles  of  Berlin  society  since  his 
death  is  one  which  I never  heard  when  he  was 
alive — namely,  that  the  direction  of  his  energies 
to  travel  through  wild  and  unknown  districts 
was  originally  occasioned  by  disappointment  in 
love,  and  as  this  is  mentioned  by  scientific  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  eminence,  it  can  not,  I 
think,  be  devoid  of  truth.  The  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached  is  said  to  be  now  residing  in  Ber- 
lin, happily  and  respectably  married. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  romantic  page  of  his 
career,  which  as  only  at  best  the  record  of  ru- 
mors, there  have  been  other  agencies  at  work 
which  have  been  effective  in  marring  the  quiet 
happiness  of  his  life.  After  his  return  from  his 
first  great  tour,  of  which  I shall  speak  further 
on  another  page,  Barth,  laden  with  a travel- 
er’s richest  spoils,  not  mere  light  and  pleasant 
sketches,  but  with  original  results  of  great  value, 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  hoped  to  win  a place  not  only  in  the 
affections  of  a large  number  of  students,  but  also 
to  realize  his  fond  ideal  of  a successful  teacher. 
In  this  he  failed  so  signally  as  to  embitter  his 
spirits  and  crush  his  hopes.  From  his  friend  and 
my  own,  Professor  Koner,  of  Berlin,  I gather 
some  particulars  which,  though  stated  with  the 
caution  and  delicacy  of  friendship,  make  it  evi- 


dent that  Barth,  though  possessing  some  of  the 
qualifications  of  a first-class  lecturer,  could  not 
compete  with  others  still  more  favored.  He 
heaped  up  the  masses  of  learning  in  such  pro- 
digious quantities  that  students  who  had  not 
made  geography  a special  study  could  follow  him 
neither  with  profit  nor  pleasure.  Large  wall- 
maps  not  being  used  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
University,  he  was  still  more  disabled : and  conld 
even  an  American  lecturer  deal  with  descriptive 
geography  without  some  help  from  wall-maps  or 
illustrations  ? Yet  Barth's  want  of  success  was 
necessarily  sharply  contrasted  with  the  great  and 
sustained  enthusiasm  which  year  after  year  at- 
tended the  geographical  lectures  of  Carl  Ritter. 
Thirty  years  of  labor  in  the  Berlin  University 
had  brought  him  to  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  his  lecture-room,  the  largest  in  the  Univers- 
ity, was  always  thronged.  One  might  suppose 
that  geography  being  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground by  Ritter’s  unparalleled  skill,  a yonng 
man,  standing  under  his  protection  and  enjoying 
his  warm  friendship  and  entire  confidence,  wonld 
have  entered  into  a full  share  of  success ; but 
this  was  denied  to  Barth,  and,  dissatisfied  with 
his  attempts  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  young 
men  in  his  lectures,  he  began  to  look  aronnd 
him  for  a new  field  of  exploration  where  his  dar- 
ing, his  energy,  and  his  hopefulness  might  have 
free  play.  But  had  he  waited  longer  at  Berlin, 
a happy,  prosperous  career  might  have  been  his 
in  spite  of  early  discouragements. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  a young  University  teacher  to  gain  a 
fair  start  as  in  Germany : in  no  other  country 
can  success  lead  to  such  large  and  varied  honors 
as  there.  Will  the  reader  allow  me  to  illustrate 
this  remark  for  a moment,  by  a slight  incident 
which  I noted  while  in  Ileidelburg  last  summer. 
At  the  University  there  the  oldest  son  of  Men- 
delssohn was  lecturing  on  the  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.  He  was  said  to  he  a young 
man  of  great  learning,  fine  appearance,  and  of 
fiery  enthusiasm.  Being  very  much  interested 
in  the  character  of  his  father,  the  eminent  mu- 
sician, I availed  myself  of  a spare  hour  to  visit 
the  University  afid  hear  one  of  his  lectures. 
Arriving  there,  I inquired  which  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  where  the  young  Doctor,  wonld 
read,  and  was  directed  to  number  eight.  Look- 
ing in,  I saw  no  one,  and  went  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, thinking  that  there  must  be  a mistake. 
Encountering  there  a nervous,  slightly-built, 
florid  young  man,  who  was  hurrying  along,  I 
asked  if  that  was  Dr.  Mendelssohn’s  lecture- 
room,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Going  in  and  waiting  patiently  for  some  five 
minutes,  the  door  flew  open  as  with  a vigorous 
push,  and  the  same  young  man  entered,  walked 
hastily  up  to  the  desk,  flung  a huge  roll  of 
manuscript  down,  and  began  to  read  a lecture 
with  the  greatest  fire  and  rapidity.  Two  hear- 
ers came  in  after  him,  but  as  neither  one  took 
down  notea  in  the  universal  manner  of  German 
students,  I knew  that  they  were  casual  listeners 
like  myself.  And  thus  he  will  go  on  year  after 
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year  till  at  length  it  may  be  the  long  practiced 
patience  will  have  its  reward,  the  lecture-room 
will  begin  to  fill,  the  lecturer  will  be  promoted 
to  a professorship,  and  the  honors  which  the 
world  gives  to  a Neander,  an  Ewald,  a Ritter,  a 
Dove,  an  Encke,  a Ranke,  and  a Rothe  may  be 
his. 

To  secure  this  result  Barth  did  not  wait,  but 
turned  his  back  upon  the  lecture-room  and  chose 
the  tent,  the  privations,  and  the  honor  of  an 
African  explorer. 

Yet  the  great  disappointments  which  embit- 
tered his  career  were  not  all  past  even  then. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  trials  to  which,  like  Living- 
stone and  all  great  explorers,  he  was  exposed 
while  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  there  have  been 
some  within  the  last  few  years  which  would  have 
pained  a heart  less  sensitive  than  his.  Coining 
home  and  publishing  his  great  record  of  adven- 
ture and  of  discovery,  he  was  not  at  once  in- 
vited to  take  any  important  post,  and  when  I 
met  him  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  future  of 
his  life  was  all  uncertain.  It  was  not  till  1862 
that  two  calls  reached  him  which  were  sufficient- 
ly important  to  merit  his  serious  consideration, 
one  of  them  to  the  University  of  Jena,  the  other 
to  become  an  Extraordinaiy  Professor  in  that 
of  Berlin.  The  latter  was  naturally  more  to  his 
taste,  since  he  enjoyed  living  in  the  Prussian 
capita],  and  he  accepted  it  and  entered  anew 
upon  those  duties  from  which  he  once  turned , 
away  for  a more  attractive  field. 

Yet  that  long  period  of  waiting  which  suc- 
ceeded the  publication  of  his  African  travels 
was  not  adapted  to  make  him  contented.  Speak- 
ing the  English  language  as  perfectly  as  he  did, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  country  which  he 
so  faithfully  served  would  have  been  anxious  to 
retain  his  services  and  turn  them  to  account; 
but  from  England  he  received  little  or  no  dis- 
plays of  gratitude  beyond  the  orders  and  medals 
which  awaited  him  on  his  return.  There  was 
indeed  no  lack  of  recognition  in  the  most  promi- 
nent journals  of  the  heroism  which  he  displayed 
in  his  African  tour,  yet  of  that  more  satisfactory 
recognition  which  has  followed  the  services  of 
prominent  Arctic  adventurers,  and  such  men  as 
Livingstone,  there  has  been  none  displayed  in 
England  toward  Bath.  The  English  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  a German;  and  the  same 
petty  jealousy  which  has  been  arrayed  against 
the  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  the 
Spitsbergen  seas,  because  it  emanates  from  Pe- 
termann,  a German  geographer,  always  refused 
to  Barth  the  honors  justly  due  him,  and  even 
down  to  this  moment  no  scientific  or  literary 
journal  of  Great  Britain  has  done  more  than  to 
casually  mention  the  fact  of  his  death. 

There  was  one  cause  more  for  the  bitterness 
which  has  clouded  Barth  within  the  past  few 
years : that  was  the  bad  spirit  displayed  toward 
him  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  England, 
and  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  its  prominent 
members  to  show  that  he  neglected  the  great 
object  of  the  African  mission.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Richardson,  the  head  of  the  expedi- 


tion until  his  premature  death,  was  a man  not 
scientifically  qualified  for  his  task,  and  not  pos- 
sessing that  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  which  were  indispensable  in  one  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self ; yet  he  was  a philanthropist,  and  the  hope 
of  making  treaties  and  opening  business  rela- 
tions was  stimulated  most  largely  in  his  bosom 
by  the  expectation  that  the  greatest  and  noblest 
result  of  the  mission  would  be  the  good  effect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  African  slave- 
trade.  But  while  it  would  be  doing  a grievous 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  Barth  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  this  infamous  traffic, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not  so  de- 
voted to  this  one  side  of  the  mission  as  to  forget 
the  scientific  objects  in  view,  holding  that  it 
would  be  glory  enough  to  open  Africa  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  English  nation,  so 
that  good  men,  clergymen  and  philanthropists, 
might  enter  in  and  turn  the  benefits  of  the  orig- 
inal discoveries  and  commercial  treaties  to  re- 
ligious and  beneficent  uses.  And  when  respect- 
able men  opened  the  fountains  of  their  abuse 
after  his  return,  and  accused  him  of  neglecting 
the  philanthropic  objects  of  the  mission,  Barth 
was  most  deeply  wounded,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  how  sorely  it  touched  him.  When 
he  came  home  to  Germany,  the  aged  and  vener- 
able Carl  Ritter  went  all  the  way  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg  to  greet  him,  and  to  escort  him  to 
the  Prussian  capital.  The  Royal  Gedgraphical 
Society  received  their  returning  member  with 
great  respect,  and  rose  as  one  man  when  he  en- 
tered the  hall,  while  Ritter,  the  President,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  escorted  him  to  the  chair, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  enthusiastic  assem- 
bly. But  Barth  had  a burden  at  his  heart  which 
he  could  not  shake  off.  The  attacks  which  had 
been  made  by  .the  English  Anti-Slavery  organ, 
seconded  as  they  had  been  by  those  of  some  of 
the  minor  ecclesiastical  journals,  that  his  mis- 
sion had  not  been  devoted  to  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic objects,  pained  him  so  deeply  that  the 
presentation  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  could  not 
i compensate  for  the  wound.  Tears  filled  his 
I eyes  as  soon  as  he  commenced  speaking,  and 
instead  of  relating  what  he  had  done,  w'hat  he 
had  seen,  and  how  thrilled  he  was  to  be  received 
like  a returning  prince  and  conqueror,  he  told 
the  Society  of  the  burden  which  oppressed  him, 
and  took  away  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

Barth  undoubtedly  overrated  the  importance 
of  these  attacks.  He  ascribed  them  to  men  of 
more  influence  than  was  just ; he  supposed  that 
they  would  injure  his  good  name  in  England  to 
an  extent  which  was  altogether  impossible  for 
them  to  do.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  over  the 
wound.  England  became  a different  country, 
and  the  English  a different  people;  and  the  bit- 
terness thus  engendered  remained  with  him  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  would  not  bo  right  to  omit  briefly  adverting 
to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  learning, 
his  ambition,  and  his  achievements,  he  felt  deep- 
ly pained  at  his  exclusion  from  the  Berlin 
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Academy  of  Sciences.  This  is  indeed  a body 
of  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  but  there  are 
few  in  it  who  have  done  more,  or  who  are  known 
better,  than  was  Henry  Barth.  Yet  such  are 
the  jealousies  of  that  body,  such  the  petty  little- 
nesses which  can  creep  in  even  under  the  shel- 
ter of  so  august  a name  as  Science,  that  the  great 
philologist  and  discoverer  was  never  admitted  a 
member.  Carlyle  mocks  in  his  bitterest  vein 
at  the  old  drunken  fool  Gundling,  one  of  the 
first  presidents,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  this  Ber- 
lin Academy  ; but  the  folly  of  excluding  such  a 
man  as  Barth  from  its  lists  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  its  age  of  stupid  self-complacent  folly 
is  not  wholly,  gone  by.  I know  that  the  mem- 
bers have  a reason  of  ostensible  validity  which 
they  assign  for  his  exclusion : they  assert  that 
there  have  been  few  vacancies  in  the  classes  to 
which  his  peculiar  departments  of  knowledge 
would  have  entitled  him  to  be  admitted.  Yet 
Barth  saw  no  good  cause  for  this  exclusion,  and 
felt  deeply  pained  at  the  neglect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  things  left 
their  mark  on  the  character  of  this  sensitive  ex- 
plorer; and  that  most  of  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  in  his  later  years  did  not  know 
that  his  growing  reserve,  and  apparent  suspicion 
of  men  and  motives,  had  so  painful  an  origin 
and  history.  That  in  some  things  he  was  most 
unjustly  judged  can  be  strongly  asserted  by  those 
who,  like  Dove  the  meteorologist,  Ehrenberg 
the  miofoscopist,  Peterman n and  Koner  the 
geographers,  stood  nearest  to  him  and  knew 
him  best.  One  of  the  last  protracted  conversa- 
tions which  he  had  in  his  life  was  with  Mr. 
Wright,  oar  Minister  at  Berlin.  The  impres- 
sion which  was  made  by  the  interview  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Wright  was  that  he  was  a frank, 
open,  communicative  man. 

The  last  time  when  he  appeared  in  general 
society  was  at  a gathering  of  Americans  at  the 
mansion  of  our  Miuister.  He  was  engaged  in 
conversation  throughout  the  whole  evening; 
and  none  who  saw  him  then  and  there,  just  a 
week  before  he  died,  can  fail  to  recall  the 
friendliness  of  his  demeanor,  the  cordiality  of 
his  expression,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  took 
in  the  society  of  the  Americans  present.  Then 
it  was  that  Barth  appeared  as  he  truly  was,  reti- 
cent and  introspective,  indeed ; but  not  cold, 
suspicions,  and  devoured  with  that  consuming 
sense  of  self-importance  which  is  the  too  fre- 
quent attribnte  of  eminent  Germans.  A man 
never  married,  and  living  either  in  his  library 
or  in  the  tent,  he  was,  indeed,  of  few  words  and 
of  little  fondness  for  general  society ; but  that 
he  was  naturally  sour,  harsh,  and  suspicious, 
can  be  confidently  denied  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I said  above  that  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
the  English  ecclesiastical  journals  of  neglecting 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Africans,  and  the 
inference  might  be  made  that  Barth  was  an 
indifferent  Christian:  that  in  him  piety  was 
entirely  overshadowed  by  his  love  of  science. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  he,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  talked 


little  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that,  in  the  regular  attendance  at 
church,  and  the  explicit  advocacy  of  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  he  bore  little  resemblance  to 
Ritter  and  Steffens ; yet  his  adherence  to  the  re- 
ligion into  which  he  was  baptized  was  .by  no 
means  dead  and  meaningless.  An  anecdote, 
which  is  told  of  him  as  he  was  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Ar,  south  of  the  Sahara,  illustrates 
pointedly  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  manifests  the  noblest 
martyr  spirit.  Nothing  in  history  is  finer. 
The  two  great  German  travelers  of  the  first  of 
this  century,  Burckhardt  and  Seetzen,  when 
they  were  passing  through  unexplored  Moham- 
medan lands,  adopted  not  only  Oriental  habits 
and  dress  and  names,  but  feigned  themselves 
Moslems.  The  experience  of  these  two  men 
was  most  amusing,  the  shifts  to  which,  like  the 
English  Burton  of  our  own  time,  they  were  put 
were  such  as  to  call  out  their  whole  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  and  wit;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  Barth’s  disdainful  refusal  to  pretend  to 
wear  another  faith  than  his  own  which  awakens 
our  highest  respect.  He  did,  indeed,  adopt  a 
name  which  would  be  intelligible  to  the  African 
Mohammedans,  and  termed  himself  Abd  el  Ke- 
rim, “The  Son  of  the  Most  Merciful  ;M  but  fur- 
ther than  this  he  would  not  go.  Arriving  at 
the  southern  confines  of  the  Sahara,  and  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Ar,  the  little  company,  con- 
sisting of  Richardson,  Barth,  and  Ovenveg,  with 
their  attendants,  were  surrounded  by  the  per- 
fidious nations,  heathen  in  habits,  cruelty,  and 
savageness,  but  Mohammedan  by  religious  pro-, 
fession.  They  demanded  that  the  Europeans 
should  adopt  their  own  faith.  They  were  nu- 
merous and  well-armed,  resolute  and  over- 
bearing; but  their  threats,  warnings,  reason- 
ings were  all  in  vain.  The  Englishman  and 
the  two  Germans  were  alike  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase life  at  the  price  of  surrendering  their 
faith.  It  was,  of  course,  a solemn  time  with 
the  three  men,  for  they  had  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  Barth 
wrote  in  a letter  shortly  after : “ With  the  ex- 
alting consciousness  of  acting  worthily  of  our 
religion  and  our  country,  we  awaited  the  fate 
that  was  impending  over  us.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive, solemn  moment.  We  had  one  more 
discussion  regarding  the  theological  points  at 
which  we  were  most  at  issue,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain;  and  when  the  fanatic  old  leader  of  the 
party  which  had  surrounded  us  had  decided  that 
as  Christians  we  deserved  to  die,  I stripped  off  a 
part  of  my  clothing  and  told  him  to  give  me  the 
first  blow  if  he  dared  to  risk  the  consequences.” 

The  heroism  of  the  act  saved  the  lives  of  the 
whole  company.  But  who  can  read  such  an 
incident  as  this  and  not  respect  the  firm,  manly 
piety,  the  unshaken  Christian  faith,  which  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  nominal  acceptance  of  a half 
heathen  creed?  This  alone  were  enough  to. 
place  the  name  of  Barth  on  the  list  of  noble 
heroes.  Many  a man  will  do  what  he  did  out 
of  a desire  to  save  the  lives  of  near  friends. 
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Some  might  do  it  out  of  a craving  for  posthu- 
moun  glory.  But  I think  that  the  number  is 
not  great  who  would  have  been  willing  to  die 
rather  than  to  counterfeit  for  a s^ort  time  a 
false  religious  faith.  But  deceit,  intrigue,  false 
dealing,  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Barth. 
He  could  be  curt  and  rough  enough  on  occasion ; 
but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  act  a 
frand. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  deeds  of 
Barth  in  writing  a sketch  of  the  man  and  his 
career.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  three  bulky 
volumes  of  his  work  have  passed  into  all  the 
leading  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
found  their  thousands  and  perhaps  their  ten 
thousands  of  readers,  make  such  a work  one  of 
supererogation.  It  is  now  many  years  siuce 
those  volumes  were  published,  and  the  record 
of  his  adventurous  travels  may  have  faded  a 
little  with  the  lapse  of  time.  But  of  course 
little  can  be  done  here  but  to  give  the  briefest 
outline  of  his  course,* and  to  indicate  in  few 
words  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  In  doing 
this  I must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  my  great 
obligations  to  my  friend,  Professor  Koner,  the 
intimate  companion  of  Barth,  and  the  associate 
editor  with  him  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  Allgemeinen 
Erdkundt . 

The  working  life  of  Barth  divides  itself  into 
three  great  sections,  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  yet  connected  by  a bond  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  two  fondly-cherished  hopes ; and 
though  the  last  work  to  which  he  laid  his  hand 
is  left  unfinished,  yet  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  of  real  service  to  the  world.  The  goal  of  | 
his  youthful  ambition*  was  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive scientific  tour  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — the  mother,  as  he  thought,  of  all  civiliza- 
tion. The  hope  of  doing  this  was  conceived  by 
him  during  a journey  to  Italy  while  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  was  des- 
tined to  be  but  partly  accomplished  when  the  pro- 
posed English  expedition  called  him  away,  and 
he  entered  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  zeal 
upon  the  project  of  exploring  Northern  and 
Northern  Central  Africa.  This  work  was  tri- 
umphantly carried  through ; it  was  one  of  the 
few  expeditions  which  have  entirely  satisfied  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  attempted  them. 

Returning  to  Berlin  he  began  to  take  up  the 
dropped  stitches  of  the  past,  and  to  go  on  year 
by  year  w*ith  his  exploration  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin — a task  which  he  only  completed 
in  1864,  about  a year  before  his  death.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  in  his  later  years  devoting 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a Comparative 
Grammar  of  eight  of  the  African  languages,  the 
result  of  his  five  years*  experience  in  the  heart 
of  that  continent.  Of  that  work  two  volumes 
have  been  already  issued  by  the  well-known  geo- 
graphical publishing  house  of  Justus  Perthes  at 
Gotha;  and  a third  volume  was  passing  through 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Though  to 
a certain  extent  incomplete,  yet  it  is  so  far  a 


perfected  work  as  to  be  of  great  service  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  open  the  country 
explored  by  Barth  and  bring  out  its  commercial 
relations  with  Europe ; and  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  a 
heterogeneous  state,  unintelligible  to  any  one 
but  himself,  and  utterly  useless,  therefore,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  he  worked  it  out  clearly  as 
far  as  he  went,  and  left  a large  portion  of  it  in 
a perfected  state.  Although  I do  not  know' just 
how  complete  he  regarded  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  yet  I am  sure  that  it  was  not  left  in  the 
unfinished  condition  in  which  Buckle  left  the 
History  of  English  Civilization,  and  Robinson 
his  last  work  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  the 
disappointed  hopes  with  which  they  had  to  close 
their  works  and  leave  us,  could  not  have  been 
shared  by  Barth.  Regarding  the  value  of  the 
last  work  of  his  life  philologists,  and  those  who 
may  need  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes,  are 
best  competent  to  decide.  But  the  eminent 
philological  talents  of  Barth,  and  the  unexam- 
pled opportunities  which  he  had  of  acquiring 
the  dialects  of  Northern  Africa,  make  it  certain 
that  it  will  in  coming  years  Be  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  value. 

And  here  I can  not  refrain  from  alluding  to 
his  singular  facility  in  learning  languages.  In 
addition  to  the  African  tongues,  he  had  so  inti- 
mate a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  he 
might  easily  have  taken  the  post  of  a professor 
in  that  department  alone.  Under  Curtins, 
Bdckh,  and  Grimm  he  devoted  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  philology  while  a student  in  the  Uni- 
versity; and  the  reports  which  he  took  down, 
German-student  fashion,  of  the  lectures  which 
he  heard,  are  the  most  thoroughly  worked  out 
of  any  that  I have  ever  seen.  The  students  al- 
ways leave  a broad  margin  at  the  side  of  the 
sheet  for  the  reception  of  later  notes  and  the  re- 
sults of  private  studies ; but  it  is  no  unfrequent 
thing  to  find  that  margin  an  unbroken  blank. 
Aside  from  the  exquisite  neatness  of  Barth*s  re- 
ports (all  now  existing  and  in  the  possession  of 
his  friends)  the  margin  exhibits  such  conscien- 
tious and  extended  later  study,  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  his  was  a most  industrious  University 
career.  Only  two  great  departments  of  study 
engrossed  him — philology  and  geography.  Ho 
paid  some  attention  to  the  modern  languages, 
particularly  English ; and  subsequently  attained 
remarkable  proficiency  in  our  tongue.  Indeed 
it  may  be  remarked  here  as  appropriately  as 
any  where,  that  he  wrote  his  Travels  not  only  in 
German  but  in  English ; and  no  one  who  has 
read  his  volumes  in  our  own  tongue  would  sup- 
pose that  they  were  written  by  one  who  labored 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  writing  in  a 
language  to  which  he  was  not  born.  It  is  true 
he  has  not  a lively,  chatty,  imaginative  pen; 
but  he  equally  lacked  this  when  he  was  writing 
German,  and  his  style  is  no  more  dry  in  the 
English  edition  than  when  he  was  writing  in  his 
mother  tongue.  Later  he  acquired  the  Arabic, 
not  only  as  it  is  spoken  in  Syria  but  in  Africa ; 
and  the  mastery  which  he  gained  over  it  was 
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such  as  to  make  his  decisions  regarding  the  or-  1 unquestionably  caught  the  conception  of  the  im- 
thography  of  Eastern  names  of  much  value.  In-  mens©  historical  value  of  the  Mediterranean 
deed  the  philological  talents  of  Barth  were  so  re-  Basin,  and  the  hope  and  purpose  w hich  dawned 
markable  that,  had  he  never  been  a traveler  and  j upon  him  on  his  first  Italian  tour  may  be  traced 
a geographer,  he  would  have  risen  to  a very  dis-  . back  to  Ritter’s  crowded  lecture-room  in  the 
tinguished  place  among  the  students  of  lan-  ! University  of  Berlin. 

guage.  No  one  could  hear  him  speak  English  j In  some  respects  Barth  was  imperfectly  pre- 
and  not  be  convinced  that  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  must  bo  the  in- 
dex of  an  ease  and  capability  in  overcoming  the 
great  obstacles  which  a foreign  language  pre- 
sents, such  as  hardly  a contemporary  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  had  in  so  high  a w'ork  he  has  the  courage  and  the  honesty  to  de- 
measure as  himself.  Ritter,  whose  library  was  clare,  “lam  no  naturalist  and  no  astronomer 
more  than  half  of  English  works,  and  whose  and  in  his  later  years  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
connection  with  English  geographers  and  trav-  j to  fill  up,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  deficiencies  of 
elers  was  most  intimate,  spoke  English  very  im-  | his  earlier  years.  Botany  and  zoology  always 
perfectly  ; and  even  William  Grimm,  one  of  the  lay  outside  of  the  circle  of  his  studies,  while  in 
first  philologists  of  his  day,  and  the  conjoint  geology  he  became  a tolerable  proficient.  It 
author,  with  his  brother,  of  the  most  elaborate  may  be  wondered  at  in  these  days  that  a great 
dictionary  ever  prepared  of  any  language,  was  traveler  and  savant  could  be  ignorant  of  these 
entirely  unable  to  speak  un  English  sentence,  sciences ; but  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the 
Professor  Neumann,  the  author  of  the  German  j greatest  American  geographer  of  this  age,  Dr. 
History  of  the  United  States,  speaks  with  a Robinson,  was  no  more  of  a geologist,  botanist, 
marked  accent  and  with  a certain  labored  use  and  zoologist  than  was  Barth,  it  must  be  re- 
of  words ; Dr.  Pertz,  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  raem!>cred  that  what  the  latter  lacked  in  those 
Library,  author  of  the  celebrated  Life  of  Stein,  ^ sciences  he  made  up  in  others.  lie  was  an  eth- 
and  husband  successively  of  an  American  and  nographer  and  a philologist : in  these  two  char- 
an  English  lady,  does  not  speak  our  language  acters  he  was  eminent;  and  had  he  been  more 
with  the  fluency  with  which  Barth  found  his  at  home  in  the  sciences  named  above  than  he 
way  through  those  numerous  idioms  which  dis-  was,  it  is  confidently  to  be  believed  that  he 
tinguish  our  speech.  This  great  proficiency  can  would  never  have  accomplished  the  results  in 
not  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  inter-  ethnography  and  philology  which,  after  all,  were 
course  with  the  English  while  in  Africa.  Rich-  his  highest  achievements, 
ardson,  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  the  only  I have  already  alluded  to  the  kindling  of  his 
Englishman,  was  early  removed  by  death,  and  desire  to  explore  the  Basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Barth’s  only  companions  subsequently  to  this  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  To 
were  Qverweg  and  VogeL  It  cun  only  be  ex-  prepare  himself  for  a work  of  the  magnitude 
plainecNon  the  ground  of  his  distinguished  nat-  which  he  planned  required  no  little  time  and 
ural  aptitude,  which,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  pains.  He  could  not  be  content  with  the  study 
the  sphere  of  philology,  might  not  have  made  of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  two  coun- 
his  name  known  as  widely  among  general  read-  tries  which  had  hitherto  engrossed  his  attention, 
ers  as  his  travels  have  done,  but  would  have  Greece  and  Italy.  The  Mediterranean  had  been 
given  him  a place  among  the  learned,  not  sec-  the  mother  of  many  forms  of  civilization ; from 
ond  to  that  of  a Max  Muller,  a Tischendorf,  or  its  shores  colonies  had  radiated,  star-like,  in  all 
a Gritnm.  directions,  penetrating  Africa  and  Asia  as  well 

Let  me  now  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  as  Europe,  and  making  a broad  belt  of  culture 
plan  of  travel  which  first  fired  the  imagination  around  the  blue  waters  of  that  beautiful  sea. 
of  Barth,  while  he  was  a student  at  the  Univers-  To  understand  all  the  languages  related  to  a 
ity,  and  which  was  to  be  carried  out,  step  by  colonization  so  extensive  and  varied,  to  come 
step,  the  accomplishment  of  it  taking  place  but  into  sympathy  with  all  the  types  of  national 
a year  before  his  death.  character  involved,  to  understand  the  laws  of 

Very  early  in  his  career  he  became  interested,  progress  and  decline,  was  a work  of  time : and 
through  his  delight  and  proficiency  in  classical  Barth  supplemented  the  eight  busy  months  which 
studies,  in  the  nations  which  flourished  on  the  he  spent  in  Italy  by  three  years  just  as  busy  in 
northern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  ; and  the  University  of  Berlin,  preparing  himself  for 
while  making  a visit  to  Italy,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  examining  in  detail  the  entire  coast  land 
of  that  sea,  the  mother  of  all  modern  civiliza- 
tion. He  had  sat  long  enough  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  and  noble  Ritter  to  grasp  his  full  and 
weighty  teachings  respecting  the  connection  of 
the  earth,  its  physical  conditions,  its  contour, 
elevation,  distribution  of  land,  wi.ter,  mount- 
ains, plains,  and  rivers,  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  human  race.  From  Ritter  he 
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the  great  work  of  exploration  which  beckoned 
him  on.  He  took  bis  Doctor’s  degree  in  1844, 
making  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  the  Commerce 
of  Corinth  ; treating  the  subject  with  exhaustive 
learning,  and  producing  a paper  which  a compe- 
tent judge  has  declared  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Heeren’s  great  work  on  the 
politics,  commerce,  and  business  of  the  ancient 
world. 

He  commenced  his  journey  in  January,  1845, 


■ pared  to  enter  upon  travels  so  important  and  so 
little  akin  to  a pleasure  tour  as  were  his.  His 
close  study  of  philology  had  precluded  his  pay- 
ing attention  to  other  sciences  than  Compara- 
tive Geography,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  great 
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making  London  his  first  goal,  where  he  spent 
two  months  in  studying  the  monaments  of  an- 
cient art  stored  in  the  British  Maseum,  and  in 
acquiring  the  elements  of  Arabic.  In  England 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  provide  himself  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  most  of  the  English 
consuls  resident  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  a later  period  he  often  had  oc- 
casion to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  great  precau- 
tion. He  then  passed  rapidly  southward,  visit- 
ing Paris,  the  Rhone  valley  with  its  traces  of 
Roman  civilization,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  spent 
a month  in  Madrid,  examined  the  ruined  frag- 
ments of  Arabic  culture  in  Southern  Spain,  and 
reached  Gibraltar,  where  his  true  path  of  dis- 
covery began.  He  touched  the  African  coast 
at  Tangiers,  and  was  able  to  discern  the  traces 
of  the  now  fallen  Moorish  cities  of  Asila  and 
El  Arish,  together  with  those  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian colony  of  Lix.  The  suspiciousness  of  the 
natives  prevented  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  however;  and  after  trying  all  means 
to  examine  the  Roman  and  Punic  remains  along 
the  coast  eastward,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Tangiers,  recross  the  strait,  to  sail 
from  Alicante  in  Spain  to  Algiers,  and  to  make 
a fresh  start.  Yet  ho  had  seen  enough  of  Mo- 
rocco to  become  familiar  with  jts  physical  feat- 
ures, the  character  of  its  population,  and  the 
general  type  of  the  archaeological  remains. 

Algeria  was  a little  more  accessible  than  Mo- 
rocco, and  Barth,  with  his  natural  energy  and 
fearlessness,  made  the  best  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. To  have  penetrated  far  inland  would 
have  been  to  throw  his  life  away,  for  although 
the  French  had  had  nominal  possession  of  the 
country  for  fifteen  years,  yet  it  was  only  the 
coast  which  was  quiet  and  secure.  Barth  could 
not  leave  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,  but  went  eastward  as  far  as  the  Tunisian 
frontier  and  westward  as  far  as  Oran,  examin- 
ing among  other  remains  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Tipasa,  the  burial-place  of  the  Mauritanian 
kings.  He  made  excursions  just  as  far  inland 
as  was  safe,  or  indeed  further,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  visiting  Philippeville,  Constantine,  and 
Gelma,  and  reaching  the  sea  again  at  Bona, 
where  he  took  a steamer  for  Tunis. 

In  this  state  he  had  less  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  made  a thorough  exploration  of 
the  country.  He  first  visited  the  remains  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  light  of  the  civilized  world  only  twelve  years 
before  by  the  Danish  consul  Falbe.  He  then 
explored  almost  every  spot  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest in  the  country,  bringing  to  light  a mass 
of  information  regarding  ancient  sites,  which,  if 
not  of  so  thrilling  moment  as  the  discovery  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  were  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant. No  dangers  of  great  magnitude  had  to 
be  encountered;  and  the  Tunisian  explorations 
which  he  made  are  among  the  most  complete 
of  his  whole  journey.  He  then  crossed  to  Malta, 
and  spent  three  weeks  on  the  island,  returning 
then  to  Tunis  once  more,  and  continuing  his 
successful  explorations  there.  It  was  there  that 


he  heard  a negro  drop  the  words,  44  If  it  please 
God,  you  shall  some  day  visit  Kano.*'  They 
made  a deep  impression  on  him  at  the  time ; 
and  although  crowded  out  of  his  mind  by  sub- 
sequent events,  they  were  not  forgotten.  They 
followed  him,  and  rung  in  his  ear  till,  in  the 
course  of  years,  he  began  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions to  reach  that  far-distant  African  town,  and 
fulfill  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

Barth  wished  to  go  westward,  to  pass  the 
Tunis  frontier,  and  to  visit  the  fruitful  and  well- 
watered  Bel&d  el  Jerid,  but  the  inhospitable 
character  of  the  natives  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don this  pruject,  and  to  pursue  his  course  east- 
ward. Following  the  coast  of  the  Minor  Syrtis, 
and  making  such  stay  upon  the  route  as  enabled 
him  to  examine  all  places  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est, he  at  length  reached  Tripoli,  and  tarried 
there  for  a week.  Here  he  prepared  himself  for 
a hazardous  tour,  yet  he  did  not  estimate  suffi- 
ciently, as  the  sequel  proved,  the  perils  lying  in 
the  way.  The  route  east  of  Tripoli  was  by  no 
means  of  that  savage,  repulsive  character  which 
it  is  represented  by  the  ancient  writers.  A shad- 
ow has  rested  upon  the  Magna  and  Minor  Syr- 
tis since  the  days  of  the  Roman  power,  and  it 
might  well  appall  as  brave  a heart  ns  that  of 
Barth  to  face  their  dangers  and  their  difficulties. 
Yet  its  natural  character  he  did  not  find  so 
markedly  in  contrast  with  the  other  districts 
which  he  had  traversed,  and  he  has  strong  words 
to  bestow  on  the  44  lying  poets’*  who  have  given 
the  place  its  evil  name.  His  journey  over  the 
Syrtis,  and  then  through  Cyrenaica,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  archaeological  interest  to  him.  Not 
to  speak  of  Msarata,  Kinyps,  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ruins  of  Tancheira,  Ptolemais,  Barca,  and  Cy- 
rene  were  places  which  had  an  indescribable  at- 
traction to  him,  and  to  them  he  devoted  loving 
and  patient  attention. 

His  arrival  at  the  extreme  eastern  portion 
of  the  Marmorica,  and  at  the  slope  of  the  high 
plateau  which  to  the  ancient  world  was  the  nat- 
ural barrier  between  Libya  and  Asia,  was  char- 
acterized by  an  incident  A'hich  changed  all  his 
plans,  and  cost  him  a large  portion  of  the  hard- 
won  earnings  of  eleven  such  months  as  he  had 
spent.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1846,  that, 
as  he  was  lying  exhausted  in  his  tent,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a horde  of  the  ruffianly  Bedouins 
of  that  region,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued  ho 
was  wounded  ill  the  thigh.  Victorious  in  the 
first  attack,  and  able  to  continue  his  march,  be 
evaded  for  some  time  the  balls  which  were  shot 
at  him  from  the  covert ; but  in  a second  attack 
he  was  rendered  senseless  by  the  blows  of  two 
stones  which  struck  him  on  the  head.  While 
he  lay  in  this  condition  the  wretches  who  had 
assailed  him  rifled  him  of  all  his  valuables  and 
left  him  in  the  wilderness,  destitute  of  water 
and  of  food.  So  complete  was  their  spoliation 
of  his  effects  that  they  took  away  even  his  books, 
papers,  and  drawings ; and  almost  the  only  ar- 
ticle which  was  left  was  the  clothing  which  he 
wore  and  his  Herodotus,  the  faithful  companion 
of  all  his  subsequent  travels.  I have  seen  this 
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volame.  It  is  not  much  soiled  for  a book  which 
has  passed  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  spent 
five  years  of  camp  service  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
On  the  blank  leaf  he  ha9  written  with  his  own 
hand  in  German:  “This  copy  of  Herodotus 
has  accompanied  me  in  all  my  earlier  as  well 
as  in  my  later  travels,  having  been  left  when 
I was  robbed  in  Northern  Africa,  and  having 
made  with  me  my  entire  second  tour.  On  this 
account,  soiled  as  it  is,  it  has  its  value  to  me.” 
I quote  the  inscription  from  memory,  but  its 
purport  is  as  above. 

This  was  the  real  end  of  the  journey.  Ac- 
companied by  a friendly  Arab  he  was  at  length 
able  to  reach  Alexandria,  having  lost  almost 
every  thing  which  he  had  brought  along  with 
him.  Happily  his  very  retentive  memory  stood 
him  in  good  stead ; and  the  full  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  Cap- 
tain Schubert  of  Dresden,  his  brother-in-law, 
supplied  the  rest,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
material  of  his  first  work,  Wamlerungen  durch 
die  Kiistenlander  des  Mittelmeeres  (Wanderings 
through  the  Countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean). The  book  is  not  a readable  one. 
The  accumulation  of  material  in  it  is  so  great, 
and  the  lack  of  that  point  and  vivacity  which 
often  make  scientific  * travels  interesting,  has 
precluded  the  success  of  the  work,  and  it  has 
had  no  general  acceptance  even  in  Germany. 
Barth  was  as  unlike  as  possible  in  bearing  and 
look  to  those  men  of  his  country  whom  we  gen- 
erally have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  “Ger- 
man professors;”  but  his  books  do  not  seem 
like  those  which  would  naturally  emanate  from 
the  English-looking,  stirring,  vigorous  man  who 
is  so  well  remembered  in  Berlin. 

Replenished  by  his  father,  a wealthy  trades- 
man of  Hamburg,  with  ample  means  he  again 
set  out  anew,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  route 
where  he  dropped  it,  at  Alexandria.  His  first 
stay  was  at  Cairo.  Thence  he  ascended  the 
Nile  to  Assuan,  whence  he  turned  to  the  east 
and  visited  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  emerald  mines  at  Kosser.  He 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  touched  the  soil 
of  that  peninsula  so  memorable  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  children  of  Israel,  although  the 
harbor  of  Tor  which  he  visited  lay  doubtless 
outside  of  the  line  of  their  wanderings.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  then  struck  across  the 
desert  to  Gaza,  where  he  spent  an  entire  month, 
studying  the  place  with  a critical  care  which 
had  never  been  bestowed  on  it  before,  and  prac- 
ticing that  dialect  of  the  Arabic  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  speak  in  Palestine.  He  then 
passed  through  many  of  the  least  explored  val- 
leys of  the  Holy  Land,  oftentimes  facing  dan- 
gers which  Robinson  did  not  wish  to  encounter. 
His  most  elaborate  explorations  were  on  the 
sea-coast,  for  lie  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
goal  of  his  travels,  the  investigation  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cities  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Philistines  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians were,  of  course,  full  of  interest  to  him ; 
and  although  be  was  compelled  to  glean  in  the 


field  which  Robinson  had  carefully  and  almost 
exhaustively  explored  before  him,  yet  the  points 
which  he  noted,  the  corrections  which  he  made, 
and  the  observations  which  he  recorded,  have 
a value  which  those  can  best  estimate  who  have 
made  that  country  the  subject  of  special  study. 
The  quotations  from  Barth's  unpublished  diary, 
which  will  be  given  in  a few  months  to  the 
American  reader  in  the  English  edition  of  Rit- 
ter’s Palestine,  will  furnish  convincing  evidence 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  accomplished 
and  restless  traveler  studied  whatever  came  with- 
in the  range  of  his  observation. 

The  same  spirit  of  scientific  exploration  with 
which  he  investigated  Palestine  he  devoted  to 
the  ruins  of  Cilicia,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
indeed  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  spending  a short  time  in  Smyrna  to  re- 
fresh himself,  he  passed  northward  through 
Lydia,  the  Trojan  Plain,  Mysia,  and  Bithynia 
to  Constantinople,  whence  he  returned  to  Ham- 
burg by  way  of  Athens  and  Mycense,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  his  constitution  strength- 
ened by  exercise  and  exposure,  and  with  per- 
haps the  richest  and  most  varied  experiences 
that  have  been  acquired  by  any  traveler  while 
engaged  in  a single  journey. 

lie  had  in  a,  certain  manner  accomplished 
what  he  proposed  at  the  outset ; that  is,  he  had 
encompassed  tho  entire  Mediterranean  Basin, 
and  was  able  to  mentally  review  it  in  its  whole- 
ness. It  is  true  there  were  many  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied  before  he  could  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  completed  his  Investigations ; and  he 
continued  his  journeys  through  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Greece,  down  to  the  very  year  of 
his  death,  although  the  distinct  work  which  he 
proposed  in  his  youth  was  completed  in  1864. 
The  last  of  his  journeys  was  during  the  summer 
of  1866.  It  was  made  in  Albania,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  was  published  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  of  which  he  was  an  associate  editor,  in 
the  very  month  in  which  he  died. 

Then  followed  the  year  and  a half  which  he 
spent  in  writing  out  the  first  volume  of  his  trav- 
els, and  in  delivering  those  discouraging  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Berlin  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Restless,  morti- 
fied, and  ambitious,  he  began  to  look  out  on  the 
world  once  more  for  a fresh  field  of  exploration. 
The  opportunity  which  he  sought  came  sooner 
than  he  expected,  and  in  a quarter  toward  which 
he  would  not  naturally  have  looked.  In  1848 
James  Richardson,  who  had  already  traveled 
considerably  in  Northern  Africa,  laid  before  the 
English  Government  the  proposition  that  an 
expedition  bo  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pene- 
trating Central  Africa  as  far  as  the  kingdom 
of  Bomou,  and  having  as  its  double  mission 
the  abolishment  of  the  slave  traffic  in  that  re- 
gion and  the  opening  of  the  district  to  com- 
merce. The  plan  was  approved,  and  Richardson 
was  intrusted  with  the  general  control  of  such 
an  expedition.  Through  the  influence  of  tho 
illustrious  Bunsen,  then  the  Prussian  Minister 
to  England,  and  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
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geographer  Petermann,  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  thought  advisable,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
German  scholar  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Carl  Ritter,  Barth  was 
selected  for  this  important  post ; and  a more  joy- 
ful welcome  was  perhaps  never  received  than 
that  which  the  young  Doctor  gave  to  the  invita- 
tion. He  had  always  been  a great  admirer  of 
England,  and  to  enlist  in  her  service  was  scarce- 
ly less  agreeable  than  it  would  have  been  to 
have  been  employed  by  Prussia ; and  this  can 
be  said  with  the  more  assurance,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that,  although  a German,  he  was  not 
a Prussian  by  birth,  but  a citizen  of  the  free 
city  of  Hamburg.  Yet  Barth  declined  the  flat- 
tering invitation ; not  assuredly  out  of  timidity, 
or  a love  of  home,  or  ease,  or  a disinclination 
to  face  the  thousand  difficulties  which  beset  an 
explorer.  His  only  motive  was  the  filial  defer- 
ence he  owed  to  his  father,  who  strongly  opposed 
his  son’s  going  forth  upon  so  perilous  a service, 
and  Dr.  Overweg  was  selected  to  take  his  place 
and  intrusted  with  the  money  given  by  the  Ber- 
lin Geographical  Society.  Yet  the  English  Gov- 
ernment was  so  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
value  of  Barth’s  services  that  he  was  unable  to 
procure  his  release  on  the  ground  of  his  father's 
disinclination  to  part  with  an  only  son.  This 
being  the  case,  and  the  son  having  accepted  the 
post  before  consulting  his  father,  and  without  a 
suspicion  that  the  proposition  would  encounter 
opposition,  nothing  remained  but  for  him  to  go. 

The  whole  history  of  that  African  expedition 
has  been  given  so  fully  to  the  world  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recount  it  in  detail.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  one  who  may  read  this  sketch 
has  acquired  his  interest  in  Barth  from  the  pages 
of  that  great  five-volumed  work*  in  which  the 
explorer  had  recounted  his  experiences  with  a 
too  great  minuteness  indeed,  and  in  a dry,  nerve- 
less manner,  and  yet  not  without  finding  thou- 
sands of  readers.  There  is  something  so  fasci- 
nating about  the  interior  of  that  great  unexplored 
Africa,  that  even  the  poorest  record  of  travels 
there  is  not  overlooked  by  the  busy  world.  And 
so  Barth’s  work,  though  over-minute  and  tedi- 
ous, has  been  so  far  read  that  the  character  of 
its  author  has  been  to  a certain  extent  under- 
stood and  pri^pd. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader’s  intelli- 
gence to  do  more  than  to  give  the  slightest  out- 
line of  his  course.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  not  in  England  and  the  United  States 
an  epitomized  edition,  similar  to  that  published 
by  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha,  in  two  volumes, 
and  like  the  larger  one  in  five  from  Barth’s  own 
hand. 

After  a long  and  tedious  preparation,  Richard- 
son, Barth,  and  Overweg  met  in  Tropoli  on  the 

* Republished,  complete  In  three  volume#,  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. — Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Africa;  being  a Journal  of  an  Expedition  under- 
taken under  the  Auspices  of  II.  B.  M's  Government,  in 
the  years  1849-1855.  By  Hexrt  Bartit,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  etc.,  etc.  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


18th  of  January,  1860.  There  being  still  de- 
lays, Barth,  always  restless  if  there  was  any  ex- 
ploration to  be  effected,  pushed  out  into  the 
neighboring  country,  visiting  all  the  important 
Punic  and  Roman  remains  within  a circuit  of 
three  or  four  hundred  mile9,  and  so  consuming 
the  time  up  to  the  24th  of  March.  The  expedi- 
tion struck  across  the  npland  of  Sahara,  and  it 
is  to  their  report  that  we  owe  our  first  accurate 
and  scientifically  valuable  report  of  the  physical 
character  of  that  dreaded  region.  Like  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast,  Barth  found  that  it  was  far 
more  dreadful  in  anticipation  than  in  reality ; 
and  often  afterward,  when  exposed  to  the  fever 
climate  of  the  south,  and  debilitated  by  the 
sultry  air,  he  turned  longing  thoughts  toward 
the  breezy,  dry,  salubrious  upland  of  Sahara. 
The  type  of  human  character  he  found  much 
higher  there  than  in  the  less  elevated  tropical 
district  to  which  he  subsequently  came,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the.  long  journey,  that  which  was 
taken  through  the  ravines  and  over  the  crags  of 
the  “ desert”  was  the  most  stimulating  and  en- 
joyable. 

It  was  at  the  arrival  near  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Sahara  that  Barth  and  his  companions 
encountered  that  determined  persistency  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatic  Mohammedans  which  has 
been  spoken  of  on  another  page,  and  which 
seems  to  have  almost  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  party.  They  had  approached  the 
kingdom  of  Ar,  but  it  was  only  by  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  dollars  that  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  it.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1860,  they 
set  foot  in  Tintelnst,  the  capital,  and  here  the 
first  commercial  treaty  made  by  the  expedition 
was  negotiated  between  the  travelers,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan  of  the 
country.  During  the  stay  which  was  made 
there,  Barth,  unwilling  to  be  idle,  pressed  alone 
southward  to  Agades,  and,  after  encountering  no 
inconsiderable  perils,  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Governor  of  this  important  com- 
mercial centre.  He  spent  four  weeks  at  Agades 
and  then  returned  to  Tintelnst,  enriched  with 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
having  accomplished  in  a perfectly  successful 
manner  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  Ar  district  the  travelers  prepared 
to  enter  the  lowland  region,  the  Soudan  as  the 
German  geographers  call  it,  and  here  the  party 
divided,  each  of  the  three  taking  a different 
route.  It  is  not  clear,  either  from  the  diary  of 
Richardson  or  from  the  work  of  Barth,  why  this 
| step  was  taken ; bat  it  is  probable  that  no  single 
motive  prompted  it,  and  that  it  was  brought 
about  partly  by  the  real  want  of  unity  in  the 
counsels  of  Richardson  and  Barth,  partly  through 
a desire  to  accomplish  more  than  could  be  done 
were  a single  route  taken,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  singly  they  could  travel  at  less  expense, 
because  more  modestly  and  unpretentiously,  than 
in  a party.  The  last  motive  must  have  had 
considerable  weight,  for  the  funds  were  already 
beginning  to  be  short.  In  the  division  of  routes 
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Barth  was  to  go  by  way  of  Katsena  to  Kano, 
Ovcrweg  to  Geber  and  Maradi,  and  Richardson 
to  Sinder.  The  rendezvous  was  to  be  in  Ku- 
kana. Richardson,  however,  did  not  live  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  three  were 
reduced  to  two,  the  German  friends. 

It  were  too  long  a tale  to  follow  Barth  through 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  to  see  him  in  his 
rags,  and  destitute  of  money,  enter  Kano,  the 
object  of  those  long  hopes  which  were  awakened 
years  before  by  that  Tunisian  negro,  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  African  soil, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “ If  God  will,  thou  shalt 
one  day  see  Kano.”  The  reader  of  Barth's  vol- 
umes needs  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  loan  of 
twenty  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  of 
his  successful  journey  onward  to  Kukana,  the 
place  designated  by  the  British  Government  as  j 
the  goal  of  the  expedition,  of  his  entrance  into 
Bornou,  his  protracted  travels  and  investigations 
in  that  kingdom,  of  his  extreme  need  of  money 
and  his  consequent  want,  of  his  examination  of 
Lake  Tsad  and  the  Adamawa  district  at  the 
south. 

It  was  while  Overweg  was  exploring  the  lake 
in  detail  that  Barth  made  the  discovery  in  the 
Adamawa  country  which  was  the  most  notable 
event  of  the  whole  expedition.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  1851,  he  descried  the  upper  course  of 
the  Benue,  the  stream  which  connects  the  heart 
of  Africa  with  the  Atlantic.  The  value  of  that 
discovery  may  not  be  known  in  our  day,  but  I 
the  time  will  come  when  the  words  with  which 
Barth  alludes  to  his  first  view  of  the  rirer  will 
be  recognized  as  no  fanatic’s  dream,  but  as 
those  of  a man  who  distinctly  discerned  the  fu- 
ture. “Whoever,”  he  writes,  “has  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  fancies  of  youth,  and  has 
gone  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  a golden  hope,  will 
easily  be  able  to  conceive  of  the  feelings  with 
which  I looked  over  the  field  within  my  view. 

I was  dumb  with  amazement.  There,  fresh 
from  the  creative  hand  of  God,  was  a tract 
which  should  one  day  be  alive  with  the  indus- 
tries of  races  of  men  as  yet  unknown  there : a 
gateway  was  opened  before  me,  through  which 
the  sturdy  peoples  of  northern  climes  should 
enter  and  develop  the  riches  of  that  fertile  re- 
gion. Little  did  I think  how  soon  the  advance- 
vessel,  bearing  that  northern  civilization,  would 
anchor  but  a little  way  from  the  place  where  I 
then  was.”  Yet  even  now,  although  the  Benue 
has  been  successfully  navigated  to  its  upper  wa- 
ters, we  are  far  from  realizing  the  value  of  the 
great  discovery  of  Barth. 

From  that  point  he  went  southward  as  far  as 
Yola,  and  thence  turned  back  to  Kukana,  where  j 
he  was  obliged  to  tarry  for  a considerable  time  ; 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  under  the  trying  influences  of  the 
African  climate.  He  joined  Overweg,  and  made 
one  journey  more,  traversing  this  time  the  hith- 
erto unexplored  kingdom  of  Bagirmi,  at‘  the 
capital  of  which,  Masenna,  he  received  a mes- 
sage from  the  English  Government,  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  directing  him 


to  return  by  way  of  Timbuctoo.  The  order  was 
highly  welcome  to  Barth,  and  he  set  out  with 
eagerness  for  the  “Queen  of  the  Desert,”  as 
that  barbaric  capital  is  termed.  While  with  his 
courage  and  unextinguished  hopefulness  he  was 
congratulating,  himself  on  the  honor  of  being  se- 
lected to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  heroic 
Mungo  Park,  he  had  to  bear  the  pain  of  losing 
his  friend  and  companion  Overweg,  a victim  to 
the  relentless  climate  and  to  long- protracted  fa- 
tigue. No  one  can  paint  the  heaviness  of  heart 
with  which  Barth  pursued  his  solitary  journey, 
himself  no  longer  strong,  and  liable  to  die  at  any 
time  a solitary  death.  Passing  Sinder,  Kat- 
sena, and  Sokoto,  he  crossed  the  Niger,  and 
then  followed  the  course  of  that  river  up  to 
Timbuctoo,  the  goal  of  that  stage  of  his  jour- 
• ney.  The  story  of  his  nine  months’  detention 
in  that  city,  of  his  imminent  perils,  and  of  his 
escape,  is  too  well-known  to  my  readers,  and 
it  forms  a tale,  even  when  told  in  his  cold,  dry 
way,  of  thrilling  interest.  To  his  dying  day 
he  never  forgot  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
the  two  youths  who  once  saved  his  life  at  the 
peril  of  their  own,  and  their  picture,  together 
with  that  of  his  great  patron  and  friend,  Bun- 
sen, hung  over  his  bed  to  the  last.  I need  not 
1 follow  him  down  the  Niger  again  to  Sokoto,  and 
through  his  homeward  course  over  Kano  and 
Kukana,  where,  at  the  very  last  stage  of  his 
wau derings  and  dangers,  he  encountered  Vogel, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  search  for  him  as  for  a 
lost  Franklin.  The  journey  northward  was  un- 
eventful, and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1855,  he 
arrived  at  Berlin. 

The  results  of  the  journey  have  been  well 
summed  up  by  his  friend  Koner  in  a few  words. 
They  were  the  discovery  of  the  true  physical 
character  of  the  Sahara;  the  establishing  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  Mendif  group;  the 
proving  that  the  great  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Niger  is  independent  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  that  it 
forms  the  natural  commercial  avenue  into  Cen- 
tral Africa ; the  investigation  of  the  river  sys- 
tem of  Bagiri  and  Adamawa,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Niger  between  Sokoto  and  Timbuc- 
too. The  aggregate  length  of  his  journeyings 
was  not  far  from  14,000  miles,  and  the  territory 
opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world 
is  more  than  4,000,000  of  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  years  immediately  following  Barth’s  re- 
turn were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  vol- 
umes for  the  press.  Then  followed  a period  of 
quiet  study  before  he  was  called  to  any  new 
field ; and  at  length,  in  1803,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Geography  in  the 
j University  of  Berlin,  in  which  capacity  he  la- 
; bored  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  November 
25th  of  last  year. 

It  is  painful  to  be  called  upon  to  record  the 
death  of  one  whom  we  have  always  associated 
with  health,  vigor,  action.  Of  the  sixty-seven 
travelers  who  have  endeavored,  since  the  year 
1788,  to  explore  the  region  traversed  by  Barth, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  spared  either  a 
death  by  violence  or  by  fever.  How  narrow  his 
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repeated  escapes  from  both  forms  were  the  read- 
ers of  his  volumes  know  well.  Yet  he  contin- 
ued to  the  end  a hale,  vigorous  man,  and  a slight 
form  of  dyspepsia  was  the  only  ailment  which 
his  African  exposures  bequeathed  to  him.  An 
attack  of  this  complaint  following  a hearty  din- 
ner, and  aggravated  by  the  medical  treatment 
which  he  received,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  in  Ber- 
lin among  his  friends,  in  speaking  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  a 
man  suffering  with  a slight  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
and  the  complaint  made  by  some  that  he  was 
no  less  than  slaughtered  by  medical  incapacity, 
it  should  be  said,  in  justice,  that  Barth,  when- 
ever he  was  slightly  ailing,  always  demanded  a 
powerful,  active,  immediate  remedy,  and  was 
not  satisfied  with  light  measures.  Even  in  this 
the  natural  energy  of  the  man  appeared. 

To  sum  up  his  character  is  easy.  Though 
reticent,  he  was  not  crooked,  and  his  soul  was 
clear  and  simple.  He  was  a modest,  resolute, 
straightforward  man,  a faithful  and  affectionate 
son,  brother,  and  friend.  He  was  a thorough 
student,  and  loved  knowledge  with  the  true 
German  love,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  what  it  would  bring  him.  If  he  was 
harsh  and  severe  in  his  words  and  repellent  in 
his  manner  it  was  only  too  natural,  as  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  article  have,  I trust,  shown ; 
and  very  seldom  did  he  allow  his  pen  or  his 
tongue  to  run  away  with  his  judgment.  If  a 
false  man  was  to  be  shown  up  in  his  true  colors 
none  was  more  willing  to  do  it  than  Barth,  for 
his  hatred  of  intrigue,  of  cunning,  and  of  syco- 


phancy was  strong  beyond  all  expression.  He 
was  all  his  life  long  free  from  care  about  money; 
his  first  journey  cost  him  about  11,000  American 
dollars;  but  the  sloth,  want  of  Ambition,  and 
love  of  ease  which  often  accompany  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  had  no  part  in  the  character  of 
Henry  Barth.  He  had  a few  friends,  and  those 
few  he  loved  with  pure  affection.  He  was  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  a member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  He  was  a 
friend  of  America,  and  with  Americans  he  felt 
himself  at  home,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  loved 
and  honored  in  America. 

The  grave  has  closed  over  him  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  while  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
very  prime  of  life.  He  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  do  a great  work  and  to  win  an  enviable 
name.  His  memory  will  long  survive  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  beBt ; and  those 
who  stood  the  nearest  to  him  have  only  words 
of  praise.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  one  of  those 
warm,  magnetic  souls  which  enkindle  the  en- 
thusiasm of  thousands ; his  was  not  one  of  those 
tender  spirits  which  draw  men  like  the  love  of 
woman;  his  was  not  a fine  poetic  nature,  he 
not  even  having  his  full  share  of  the  universal, 
overflowing  German  sentiment;  but  he  had  a 
manly,  brave,  genuine  soul,  a heart  which  craved 
the  love  of  the  few  who  formed  the  world  of  his 
affections,  a noble  heroism  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  civilization,  a lofty,  and  I venture  to 
say  a sanctified,  ambition.  The  world  is  rich- 
er for  every  man  in  it  whose  character  has  the 
sterling  qualities  which  lay  in  the  soul  of  Henry 
Barth. 
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CHAPTER  HI. — Continued. 

THE  DIABY  ENDED. 

44  TF  I had  been  less  anxious  the  sudden  pre- 
JL  sentation  of  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  in  an  entire- 
ly new  character,  might  have  amused  me.  But 
I was  in  no  humor  for  laughing,  and  (my  notes- 
of-hand  being  all  paid)  I was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  restrain  my  natural  freedom  of  speech. 
4 Stuff  and  nonsense  !*  I said.  4 Put  your  Sun- 
day face  in  your  pocket.  I have  got  some  news 
for  you  since  I last  wrote  from  Thorpe- Am- 
brose.* 

44  The  instant  I mentioned  ‘Thorpe-Ambrose’ 
the  whites  of  the  old  hypocrite’s  eyes  showed 
themselves  again,  and  she  flatly  refused  to  hear 
a word  more  from  me  on  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
ceedings in  Norfolk.  I insisted — but  it  was 
quite  useless.  Mother  • Oldershaw  only  shook 
her  head  and  groaned,  and  informed  me  that 
her  connection  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world  was  at  an  end  forever.  4 1 have  been 


born  again,  Lydia,*  said  the  brazen  old  wretch, 
wiping  her  eyes.  4 Nothing  will  induce  me  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  that  wicked  speculation 
of  yours  on  the  folly  of  a rich  young  man.* 

“After  hearing  this  I should  have  left  her 
on  the  spot,  but  for  one  consideration  which  de- 
layed me  a moment  longer. 

44  It  was  easy  to  see  by  this  time  that  the 
circumstances  (whatever  they  might  have  been) 
which  had  obliged  Mother  Oldershaw  to  keep  in 
hiding,  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit  to 
London,  had  been  sufficiently  serious  to  force 
her  into  giving  up,  or  appearing  to  give  up,  her 
old  business.  And  it  was  hardly  less  plain  that 
she  had  found  it  to  her  advantage— -every  body 
in  England  finds  it  to  their  advantage,  in  some 
way — to  cover  the  outer  side  of  her  character 
carefully  with  a smooth  varnish  of  Cant.  This 
was,  however,  no  business  of  mine ; and  I should 
have  made  these  reflections  outside,  instead  of 
inside  the  house,  if  my  interests  had  not  been 
involved  in  putting  the  sincerity  of  Mother 
Oldershaw’s  reformation  to  the  test — so  far  as  it 
affected  her  post  connection  with  myself.  At 
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the  time  when  she  had  fitted  me  ont  for  our  en- 
terprise, I remembered  signing  a certain  busi- 
ness-document which  gave  her  a handsome  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  my  success,  if  I became  Mrs. 
Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose.  The  chance  of 
turning  this  mischievous  morsel  of  paper  to  good 
account,  in  the  capacity  of  a touch-stone,  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  I asked  my  devout 
friend’s  permission  to  say  one  last  word  before  I 
left  the  bouse. 

u * As  you  have  no  further  interest  in  ray 
wicked  speculation  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,'  i said, 
1 perhaps  you  will  give  me  back  the  written  pa- 


per that  I signed,  when  you  were  not  quite  such 
an  exemplary  person  as  von  are  now  ?* 

u The  shameless  old  hypocrite  instantly  shut 
her  eyes  and  shuddered. 

“ * Does  that  mean  Yes  or  No  V I asked. 

“ ' On  moral  and  religious  grounds,  Lydia/ 
said  Mrs.  Oldmhaw,  1 it  means  No.’ 

“‘On  wicked  and  worldly  grounds/  I re- 
joined, * I beg  to  thank  you  for  showing  me  your 
hand.* 

A*  There  coaid,  indeed,  he  no  doubt  now 
about  the  object  she  really  had  in  view.  She 
would  run  no  more  risks  and  lend  no  more 
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money — she  would  leave  me  to  win  or  lose, 
single-handed.  If  I lost,  she  would  not  be 
compromised.  If  I won,  she  would  produce 
the  paper  I had  signed,  and  profit  by  it  without 
remorse.  In  my  present  situation  it  was  mere 
waste  of  time  and  words  to  prolong  the  matter 
by  any  useless  recrimination  on  my  side.  I put 
the  warning  away  privately  in  my  memory  for 
future  use,  and  got  up  to  go. 

44  At  the  moment  when  I left  my  chair  there 
was  a sharp  double  knock  at  the  street-door. 
Mrs.  Oldershaw  evidently  recognized  it.  She 
rose  in  a violent  hurry  and  rang  the  bell.  4 1 
am  too  unwell  to  see  any  body,’  she  said,  when 
the  servant  appeared.  4 Wait  a moment,  if  you 
please,’  she  added,  turning  sharply  on  me,  when 
the  woman  had  left  us  to  answer  the  door. 

4 4 It  was  small,  very  small,  spitefulness  on 
my  part,  I know — but  the  satisfaction  of  thwart- 
ing Mother  Jezebel,  even  in  a trifle,  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  4 1 can’t  wait,*  I said.;  ‘you  re- 
minded me  just  now  that  I ought  to  be  ht 
church.’  Before  she  could  answer  I was  out 
of  the  room. 

44  As  I put  my  foot  on  the  first  stair  the  street- 
door  was  opened,  and  a man’s  voice  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  home.  % 

44 1 instantly  recognized  the  voice.  Doctor 
Downward ! 

“The  doctor  repeated  the  servant’s  message 
in  a tone  which  betrayed  unmistakable  irritation 
at  finding  himself  admitted  no  farther  than  the 
door. 

44  4 Your  mistress  is  not  well  enough  to  see 
visitors?  Give  her  that  card,’  said  the  doctor, 

4 and  say  I expect  her,  the  next  time  I call,  to 
be  well  enough  to  see  me.9 

44  If  his  voice  had  not  told  me  plainly  that  he 
felt  in  no  friendly  mood  toward  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw, I dare  say  I should  have  let  him  go  with- 
out claiming  his  acquaintance.  But,  os  things 
were,  I felt  an  impulse  to  speak  to  him  or  to 
any  body  who  had  a grudge  against  Mother 
Jezebel.  There  was  more  of  my  small  spiteful- 
ness in  this,  I suppose.  Any  way,  I slipped 
down  stairs,  and,  following  the  doctor  out  quiet- 
ly, overtook  him  in  the  street. 

44 1 had  recognized  his  voice,  and  I recognized 
his  back  as  I walked  behind  him.  But  when  I 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  when  he  turned 
round  with  a start  and  confronted  me,  I followed 
his  example,  and  started  on  my  side.  The  doc- 
tor’s face  was  transformed  into  the  face  of  a per- 
fect stranger!  His  baldness  had  hidden  itself 
under  an  artfully  grizzled  wig.  He  had  allowed 
his  whiskers  to  grow,  and  had  dyed  them  to 
match  his  new  head  of  hair.  Hideous  circular 
spectacles  bestrode  his  nose  in  place  of  the  neat 
double  eye-glass  that  he  used  to  carry  in  his 
hand,  and  a black  neckerchief,  surmounted  by 
immense  shirt-collars,  appeared  as  the  unworthy 
successor  of  the  clerical  white  cravat  of  former 
tim&.  Nothing  remained  of  the  man  I once 
knew  but  the  comfortable  plumpness  of  his  fig- 
ure, and  the  confidential  courtesy  and  smooth- 
ness of  his  manner  and  his  voice. 


44  4 Charmed  to  see  you  again,’  said  the  doc- 
tor, looking  about  him  a little  anxiously,  and 
producing  his  card-case  in  a very  precipitate 
manner.  ‘But  my  dear  Miss  Gwilt,  permit  me 
to  rectify  a slight  mistake  on  your  part.  Doc- 
tor Downward  of  Pimlico  is  dead  and  buried ; 
and  you  will  infinitely  oblige  me  if  you  will 
never,  on  any  consideration,  mention  him  again  !* 

44 1 took  the  card  he  ottered  me,  and  discov- 
ered that  I was  now  supposed  to  be  speaking  to 
4 Doctor  Le  Doux,  the  Sanatorium,  Fairweather 
Vale,  Hampstead!’ 

44  4 You  seem  to  hare  found  it  necessary,*  I 
said,  4 to  change  a great  many  things  since  I 
last  saw  you?  Your  name,  your  residence, 
your  personal  appearance — ?’ 

44 ‘And  my  branch  of  practice,*  interposed 
riie  doctor.  4 1 have  purchased  of  the  original 
possessor  (a  person  of  feeble  enterprise  and  no 
resources)  a name,  a diploma,  and  a partially 
completed  sanatorium  for  the  reception  of  nerv- 
ous invalids.  We  are  open  already  to  the  in- 
spection of  a few  privileged  friends— come  and 
see  us.  Are  you  walking  my  way  ? Pray  take 
my  arm,  and  tell  mo  to  what  happy  chance  I 
am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again?’ 

*1  told  him  the  circumstances  exactly  as 
they  had  happened,  and  I added  (with  a view 
to  making  sure  of  his  relations  with  his  former 
ally  at  Pimlico)  that  I had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  door  shut  on 
such  an  old  friend  as  himself.  Cautious  as  ho 
was  the  doctor’s  manner  of  receiving  my  re- 
mark satisfied  me  at  once  that  my  suspicions 
of  an  estrangement  were,  well  founded.  His 
smile  vanished,  and  he  settled  his  hideous  spec- 
tacles irritably  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

44 ‘Pardon  me  if  I leave  you  to  draw  your 
own  concl  usions,  * he  said.  4 The  subject  of  Mrs. 
Oldershaw  is,  I regret  to  say,  far  from  agreeable 
to  me  under  existing  circumstances.  A busi- 
ness difficulty  connected  with  our  late  partner- 
ship at  Pimlico,  entirely  without  interest  for  a 
young  and  brilliant  woman  like  yourself.  Tell 
me  your  news ! Have  you  left  your  situation 
at  Thorpc-Ambrose?  Are  you  residing  in  Lon- 
don ? Is  there  any  thing,  professional  or  other- 
wise, that  I can  do  for  you  ?* 

“That  last  question  was  a more  important 
one  than  he  supposed.  Before  I answered  it  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  parting  company  with  him 
and  of  getting  a little  time  to  think. 

44  4 You  have  kindly  asked  me,  doctor,  to  pay 
you  a visit,’  I said.  4 In  your  quiet  house  at 
Hampstead  I may  possibly  have  something  to 
say  to  you  which  I can’t  say  here  in  this  noisy 
street.  When  are  you  at  home  at  the  Sanato- 
rium? Should  I find  you  there  later  in  the 
day?’ 

“The  doctor  assured  me  that  he  was  then  on 
his  way  back,  and  begged  that  I would  name 
my  own  hour.  I said,  ‘Toward  this  after- 
noon and,  pleading  an  engagement,  hailed 
the  first  omnibus  that  passed  us.  4 Don’t  for- 
get the  address,’  said  the  doctor,  as  he  handed 
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me  in.  * I have  got  your  card,’  I answered — 
and  so  we  parted. 

“I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  went  up  into 
my  room  and  thought  over  it  very  anxiously. 

“The  serious  obstacle  of  the  signature  on  the 
marriage  register  still  stood  in  my  way  as  un- 
manageably as  ever.  All  hope  of  getting  assist- 
ance from  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  an  end.  I 
could  only  regard  her  henceforth  as  an  enemy 
hidden  in  the  dark — the  enemy,  beyond  all 
doubt  now,  who  had  had  me  followed  and 
watched  when  I was  last  in  London.  To  what 
other  counselor  could  I turn  for  the  advice 
which  my  unlucky  ignorance  of  law  and  busi- 
ness obliged  me  to  seek  from  some  one  more 
experienced  than  myself?  Could  I go  to  the 
lawyer  whom  I consulted  when  I was  about  to 
marry  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  name?  Im- 
possible 1 To  say  nothing  of  his  cold  reception 
of  me  when  I had  last  seen  him,  the  advice  I 
wanted  this  time  related  (disguise  the  facts  as 
I might)  to  the  commission  of  a Fraud — a fraud 
of  the  sort  that  no  professional  man  would  think 
of  assisting  if  he  had  a character  to  lose.  Was 
there  any  other  competent  person  I could  think 
of?  There  was  one,  and  one  only — the  doctor 
who  had  died  at  Pimlico,  and  had  revived 
again  at  Hampstead. 

“ I knew  him  to  be  entirely  without  scru- 
ples; to  have  the  business  experience  that  I 
wanted  myself;  and  to  be  as  cunning,  as  clever, 
and  as  far-seeing  a man  as  could  be  found  in  all 
London.  Beyond  this,  I had  made  two  import- 
ant discoveries  in  connection  with  him  that 
morning.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  on  bad 
terms  with  Mrs.  Oldershaw — which  would  pro- 
tect me  from  all  danger  of  the  two  leaguing  to- 
gether against  me  if  I trusted  him.  In  the 
second  place,  circumstances  still  obliged  him  to 
keep  his  identity  carefully  disguised — which 
gave  me  a hold  over  him  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  any  hold  that  I might  give  him  over  me,  In 
every  way  he  was  the  right  man,  the  only  man, 
for  my  purpose ; and  yet  I hesitated  at  going 
to  him — hesitated  for  a full  hour  and  more, 
without  knowing  why ! 

“ It  was  two  o’clock  before  I finally  decided 
on  paying  the  doctor  a visit.  Having,  after  this, 
occupied  nearly  another  hour  in  settling  care- 
fully beforehand  what  I should  say  to  him,  and 
having  determined  to  a hair’s-breadth  how  far 
I should  take  him  into  my  confidence,  I sent 
for  a cab  at  last,  and  set  off  toward  three  in  the 
afternoon  for  Hampstead. 

“I  found  the  Sanatorium  with  some  little 
difficulty.  Fairweather  Yale  proved  to  be  a 
new  neighborhood,  situated  below  the  high 
ground  of  Hampstead,  on  the  southern  side. 
The  day  was  overcast,  and  the  place  looked 
very  dreary.  We  approached  it  by  a new  road 
running  between  trees,  which  might  once  have 
been  the  park-avenue  of  a country  house.  At 
the  end  we  came  upon  a wilderness  of  open 
ground,  with  half-finished  villas  dotted  about, 


and  a hideous  litter  of  boards,  wheel-barrows, 
and  building  materials  of  all  sorts  scattered  in 
every  direction.  At  one  corner  of  this  scene  of 
desolation  stood  a great  overgrown  dismal  house, 
plastered  with  drab-colorcd  stucco,  and  surround- 
ed by  a naked  unfinished  garden,  without  a 
shrub  or  a flower  in  it — frightful  to  behold.  On 
the  open  iron  gate  that  led  into  this  inclosure 
was  a new  brass  plate,  with  ‘ Sanatorium’  in- 
scribed on  it  in  great  black  letters.  The  bell, 
when  the  cabman  rang  it,  pealed  through  the 
empty  house  like  a knell ; and  the  pallid  with- 
ered old  man-servant  in  black  who  answered 
the  door  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  up  out  of 
his  grave  to  perform  that  service.  He  let  out 
on  me  a smell  of  damp  plaster  and  new  varnish, 
and  he  let  in  with  me  a chilling  draught  of  the 
damp  November  air.  I didn’t  notice  it  at  the 
time,  but  writing  of  it  now  I remember  that  I 
shivered  os  I crossed  the  threshold. 

“I  gave  my  name  to  the  servant  as  ‘Mrs. 
Armadale,*  and  was  shown  into  the  waiting- 
room.  The  very  fire  itself  was  dying  of  damp 
in  the  grate.  The  only  books  on  the  table  were 
the  doctor’s  Works,  in  sober  drab  colors ; and 
the  only  object  that  ornamented  the  walls  was 
the  foreign  Diploma  (handsomely  framed  and 
glazed),  of  which  the  doctor  had  possessed  him- 
self by  purchase,  along  with  the  foreign  name. 

“ After  a moment  or  two  the  proprietor  of  the 
Sanatorium  came  in,  and  held  up  his  hands  in 
cheerful  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  me. 

*“I  hadn’t  an  idea  who  “Mrs.  Armadale” 
was ! ’ he  said.  * My  dear  lady,  have  you  changed 
your  name  too  ? How  sly  of  you  not  to  tell  me 
when  we  met  this  morning ! Come  into  my  pri- 
vate snuggery — I can’t  think  of  keeping  an  old 
and  dear  friend  like  yon  in  the  patients’  wait- 
ing-room.’ 

“The  doctor’s  private  snnggery  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  looking  out  on  fields  and  trees 
doomed  but  not  yet  destroyed  by  the  builder. 
Horrible  objects  in  brass  and  leather  and  glass, 
twisted  and  turned  as  if  they  were  sentient  things 
writhing  in  agonies  of  pain,  filled  up  one  end  of 
the  room.  A great  book-case  with  glass  doors 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  opposite  wall, 
and  exhibited  on  its  shelves  long  rows  of  glass 
jars,  in  which  shapeless  dead  creatures  of  a dull 
white  color  floated  in  yellow  liquid.  Above  the 
fire-place  hung  a collection  of  photographic 
portraits  of  men  and  women,  inclosed  in  two 
large  frames  hanging  side  by  side  with  a space 
between  them.  The  left-hand  frame  illustrated 
the  effects  of  nervous  suffering  ns  seen  in  the 
face;  the  right-hand  frame  exhibited  the  rav- 
ages of  insanity  from  the  same  point  of  view ; 
while  the  space  between  was  occupied  by  an  el- 
egantly-illuminated scroll,  bearing  inscribed  on 
it  in  fancifully-shaped  letters  the  time-honored 
motto,  ‘Prevention  is  better  than  Cure.' 

“ ‘ Here  I am,  with  my  galvanic  apparatus, 
and  my  preserved  specimens,  and  all  the  reft  of 
it,'  said  the  doctor,  placing  me  in  a chair  by  the 
fireside.  ‘ And  there  is  my  System  mutely  ad- 
dressing you  just  above  your  head,  under  a form 
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of  exposition  which  I venture  to  describe  as 
frankness  itself.  This  is  no  mad-house,  my 
dear  lady.  Let  other  men  treat  insanity,  if 
they  like — / stop  it ! No  patients  in  this  house 
as  yet.  But  we  live  in  an  age  when  nervous 
derangement  (parent  of  insanity)  is  steadily  on 
the  increase ; and  in  due  time  the  sufferers  will 
come.  I can  wait,  as  Harvey  waited,  as  Jenner 
waited.  And  now,  do  put  your  feet  up  on  the 
fender  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  You  are 
married,  of  course?  And  what  a pretty  name ! 
Accept  my  best  and  most  heart-felt  congratula- 
tions ! You  have  the  two  greatest  blessings  that 
can  fall  to  a woman’s  lot — the  two  capital  H’s, 
as  I call  them — Husband  and  Home.’ 

“ I interrupted  the  genial  flow  of  the  doctor’s 
congratulations  at  the  first  opportunity. 

“ ‘I  am  married  ; but  the  circumstances  are 
by  no  means  of  the  ordinary  kind,’  I said,  seri- 
ously. *My  present  position  includes  none  of 
the  blessings  that  are  usually  supposed  to  fall  to 
a woman's  lot.  I am  already  in  a situation  of 
veiy  serious  difficulty — and  before  long  I may 
be  in  a situation  of  very  serious  danger  as  well.’ 

“The  doctor  drew  his  chair  a little  nearer  to 
me,  and  fell  at  once  into  his  old  professional 
manner  and  his  old  confidential  tone. 

“ ‘If  you  wish  to  consult  me,’  he  said,  softly, 
‘you  know  that  I have  kept  some  dangerous 
secrets  in  my  time,  and  you  also  know  that  I 
possess  two  valuable  qualities  as  an  adviser.  I 
am  not  easily  shocked ; and  I can  be  implicitly 
trusted.’ 

“I  hesitated  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
sitting  alone  with  him  in  his  own  room.  It 
was  so  strange  to  me  to  be  trusting  to  any  body 
but  myself!  And  yet  how  could  I help  myself 
in  a difficulty  which  turned  on  a matter  of  Jaw  ? 

“ ‘Just  as  you  please,  you  know,*  added  the 
doctor.  ‘ I never  invite  confidences.  I merely 
receive  them.’ 

“ There  was  no  help  for  it ; I had  come  there 
not  to  hesitate,  but  to  speak.  I risked  it  and 
spoke. 

“ 4 The  matter  on  which  I wish  to  consult 
you,*  I said,  ‘is  not  (as  you  seem  to  think) 
within  your  experience  as  a professional  man. 
But  I believe  you  may  be  of  assistance  to  me, 
if  I trust  myself  to  your  larger  experience  as  a 
man  of  the  world.  I warn  you,  beforehand, 
that  I shall  certainly  surprise  and  possibly 
alarm  you  before  I have  done.’ 

“ With  that  preface  I entered  on  my  story, 
telling  him  what  I had  settled  to  tell  him — and 
no  more. 

“ I made  no  secret,  at  the  outset,  of  my  in- 
tention to  personate  Armadale’s  widow ; and  I 
mentioned  without  reserve  (knowing  that  the 
doctor  could  go  to  the  office  and  examine  the 
will  for  himself)  the  handsome  income  that 
would  be  settled  on  me  in  the  event  of  my  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  circumstances  that  followed 
next  in  succession  I thought  it  desirable  to  alter 
or  conceal.  I showed  him  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  yacht — but  I said  no- 
thing about  events  at  Naples.  I informed  him 


of  the  exact  similarity  of  the  two  names ; leav- 
ing him  to  imagine  that  it  was  accidental.  I 
told  him,  as  an  important  element  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  my  husband  had  kept  his  real  name  a 
profound  secret  from  every  body  but  myself; 
but  (to  prevent  any  communication  between 
them)  I carefully  concealed  from  the  doctor 
what  the  assumed  ngme  under  which  Midwinter 
had  lived  all  his  life  really  was.  I acknowl- 
edged that  I had  left  my  husband  behind  me  on 
the  Continent;  but  when  the  doctor  put  the 
question  I led  him  to  conclude — I couldn’t  with 
‘all  my’  resolution  tell  him  positively! — that 
Midwinter  knew  of  the  contemplated  Fraud, 
and  that  he  was  staying  away  purposely  so  as 
not  to  compromise  me  by  his  presence.  This 
difficulty  smoothed  over — or,  as  I feel  it  now, 
this  baseness  committed — I reverted  to  myself, 
and  came  back  again  to  the  truth.  One  after 
another  I mentioned  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  private  marriage,  and  with  the 
movements,  while  in  London,  of  Armadale  and 
Midwinter,  which  rendered  any  discovery  of  the 
false  personation  (through  the  evidence  of  other 
people)  a downright  impossibility.  ‘ So  much,’ 

I said,  in  conclusion,  ‘for  the  object  in  view^ 

The  next  thing  is  to  tell  you  plainly  of  a very 
serious  obstacle  that  stands  in  my  way.’ 

“The  doctor,  who  had  listened  thus  far  with- 
out interrupting  me,  begged  permission  here  to 
say  a few  words  on  his  side  before  I went  on. 

“ The  ‘ few  words’  proved  to  be  all  questions 
—clever,  reaching,  suspicious  questions — which 
I was,  however,  able  to  answer  with  little  or  no 
reserve,  for  they  related,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  the  circumstances  under  which  I had 
been  married,  and  to  the  chances  for  and  against 
ray  lawful  husband  if  he  chose  to  assert  his  claim 
to  me  at  any  future  time.  ‘ My  replies  informed 
the  doctor,  in  the  first  place,  that  1 had  so  man- 
aged matters  in  Armadale's  house  and  in  the 
neighborhood  as  to  lead  to  a general  impression 
that  he  intended  to  marry  me;  in  the  second 
place,  that  my  husband’s  early  life  had  not  been 
of  a kind  to  exhibit  him  favorably  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ; in  the  third  place,  that  we  had 
been  married  without  any  witnesses  present 
who  knew  us,  at  a large  parish  church  in  which 
two  other  couples  had  been  married  the  same 
morning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dozens  on  dozens 
of  other  couples  (confusing  all  remembrance  of 
us  in  the  minds  of  the  officiating  people)  who 
had  been  married  since.  When  I had  put  the 
doctor  in  possession  of  these  facts,  and  when  he 
had  further  ascertained  that  Midwinter  and  I 
had  gone  abroad  among  strangers  immediately 
after  leaving  the  church,  and  that  the  men  em- 
ployed on  board  the  yacht  in  which  Armadale 
had  sailed  from  Somersetshire  (before  my  mar- 
riage) were  now  away  in  other  ships  voyaging 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  his  confidence  in 
my  prospects  showed  itself  plainly  in  his  face. 

‘ So  far  as  I can  see,’  he  said,  ‘your  husband’s 
claim  to  you — after  you  have  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  dead  Mr.  Armadale’s  widow — would 
rest  on  nothing  but  his  own  bare  assertion.  And 
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that  I think  you  might  safely  set  at  defiance. 
Excuse  my  apparent  distrust  of  the  gentleman. 
But  there  might  be  a misunderstanding  between 
you  in  the  future,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
ascertain  beforehand  exactly  what  he  could  or 
could  not  do  under  those  circumstances.  And 
now  that  we  have  done  with  the  main  obstacle 
that  I see  in  the  way  of  yqur  success,  let  us  by 
all  means  come  to  the  obstacle  that  you  see 
next!’ 

“I  was  willing  enough  to  come  to  it.  The 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Midwinter,  though  I 
myself  was  responsible  for  it,  jarred  on  me  hor- 
ribly, and  roused  for  the  moment  some  of  the 
old  folly  of  feeling  which  I fancied  I had  laid 
aside  forever.  I rushed  at  the  chance  of  chang- 
ing the  subject,  and  mentioned  the  discrepancy 
in  the  register  between  the  hand  in  which  Mid- 
winter had  signed  the  name  of  Allan  Armadale 
and  the  hand  in  which  Armadale  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  had  been  accustomed  to  write  his 
name,  with  an  eagerness  which  it  quite  divert- 
ed the  doctor  to  see. 

“ ‘Is  that  all?’  he  asked,  to  my  infinite  sur- 
prise and  relief,  when  I had  done.  ‘My  dear 
lady,  pray  set  your  mind  at  ease ! If  the  late 
Mr.  Armadale’s  lawyers  want  a proof  of  your 
marriage  they  won’t  go  to  the  church  register 
for  it,  I can  promise  you.’ 

“ ‘ What  !*  I exclaimed,  in  astonishment ; 
‘ do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  entry  in  the  reg- 
ister is  not  a proof  of  my  marriage  ?’ 

‘“It  is  a proof,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘that  you 
have  been  married  to  somebody.  But  it  is  no 
proof  that  you  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale of  Thorpe- Ambrose.  Jack  Nokes  or 
Tom  Styles  (excuse  the  homeliness  of  the  illus- 
tration !)  might  have  got  the  License  and  gone 
to  the  church  to  be  married  to  you  under  Mr. 
Armadale’s  name — and  the  register  (how  could 
it  do  otherwise  ?)  must  in  that  case  have  inno- 
cently assisted  the  deception.  I see  I surprise 
you.  My  dear  madam,  when  you  opened  this 
interesting  business  you  surprised  me — I may 
own  it  now — by  laying  so  much  stress  on  the 
curious  similarity  between  the  two  names.  You 
might  have  entered  on  the  very  daring  and  ro- 
mantic enterprise  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged without  necessarily  marrying  your  pres- 
ent husband.  Any  other  man  would  have  done 
just  as  well,  provided  he  was  willing  to  take 
Mr.  Armadale’s  name  for  the  purpose.’ 

“I  felt  my  temper  going  at  this.  ‘ Any  oth- 
er man  would  not  have  done  just  as  well,’  I re- 
joined instantly.  ‘ But  for  the  similarity  of  the 
names  I should  never  have  thought  of  the  enter- 
prise at  all.’ 

“The  doctor  admitted  that  he  had  spoken 
too  hastily.  1 That  personal  view  of  the  sub- 
ject had,  I confess,  escaped  me,  ’ he  said.  ‘ How- 
ever, let  us  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
the  course  of  what  I may  term  an  adventurous 
medical  life  I have  been  brought  more  than  once 
into  contact  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  their  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  of,  let  us  say,  Domestic  Juris- 


prudence. I am  quite  sure  I am  correct  in  in- 
forming you  that  the  proof  which  will  be  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Armadale's  representatives  will 
be  the  evidence  of  a witness  present  at  the  mar- 
riage who  can  speak  to  the  identity  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  from  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge.’ 

“ ‘ But  I have  already  told  you,’  I said,  ‘ that 
there  was  no  such  person  present.’ 

“ ‘Precisely,*  rejoined  the  doctor.  ‘In  that 
case,  what  you  now  want,  before  you  can  safely 
stir  a step  in  the  matter,  is — if  you  will  pardon 
me  the  expression — a ready-made  witness,  pos- 
sessed of  rare  moral  and  personal  resources,  who 
can  be  trusted  to  assume  the  necessary  charac- 
ter, and  to  make  the  necessary  Declaration  be- 
fore a magistrate.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
person?’  asked  the  doctor,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  looking  at  me  with  the  utmost 
innocence. 

“ ‘I  only  know  you,’  I said. 

44  The  doctor  laughed  softly.  4 So  like  a wo- 
man!’ he  remarked,  with  the  most  exasperating 
good-humor.  ‘ The  moment  she  sees  her  object 
she  dashes  at  it  headlong  the  nearest  way.  Ob, 
the  sex ! the  sex !’ 

“ ‘Never  mind  the  sex!’  I broke  out,  impa- 
tiently. ‘I  want  a serious  answer — Yes  or 
No?’ 

“ The  doctor  rose  and  waved  his  hand  with 
great  gravity  and  dignity  all  round  the  room. 
‘Yon  see  this  vast  establishment,’  he  began; 

‘ you  can  possibly  estimate  to  some  exteut  the 
immense  stake  I have  in  its  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. Your  excellent  natural  sense  will  tell 
you  that  the  Principal  of  this  Sanatorium  must 
be  a man  of  the  most  unblemished  character — ’ 

“ ‘ Why  waste  so  many  words,’  I said,  ‘ when 
one  word  will  do?  You  mean  No!* 

“ The  Principal  of  the  Sanatorium  suddenly 
relapsed  into  the  character  of  my  confidential 
friend. 

“ ‘ Oh,  the  sex ! the  sex !’  he  said.  4 My  dear 
lady,  it  isn’t  Yes,  and  it  isn’t  No,  at  a moment’s 
notice.* 

‘“Yon  want  time?’ 

“ 4 1 want  till  this  time  to-morrow  afternoon. 
May  I have  it?  A thousand  thanks.  Where 
can  I call  on  you  when  I have  decided  what  to 
do?’ 

‘ 4 There  was  no  objection  to  my  trusting  him 
with  my  address  at  the  hotel.  I had  taken  care 
to  present  myself  there  as  4 Mrs.  Armadale 
and  I had  given  Midwinter  an  address  at  the 
neighboring  post-office  to  write  to  when  he  an- 
swered my  letters.  Wc  settled  the  hour  at 
which  the  doctor  was  to  call  on  me ; and,  that 
matter  arranged,  I rose  to  go,  resisting  all  offers 
of  refreshment,  and  all  proposals  to  show  me 
over  the  house.  His  smooth  persistence  in 
keeping  up  appearances  after  we  had  thorough- 
ly understood  each  other  disgusted  me.  I got 
away  from  him  as  soon  as  I could,  and  came 
back  to  my  diaiy  and  my  own  room. 

“ We  shall  see  tow  it  ends  to-morrow.  My 
own  idea  is  that  the  doctor  will  say  Yes. 
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“ November  24. — The  doctor  has  said  Yes,  as 
I supposed — but  on  terms  which  I never  antici- 
pated. The  conditions  on  which  I have  secured 
what  he  calls  his  ‘ confidential  services’  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  payment  to  him,  on  my 
stepping  into  the  place  of  Armadale’s  widow,  of 
half  my  first  year  s income— in  other  words,  six 
hundred  pounds ! 

“ 1 protested  against  this  extortionate  demand 
in  every  way  I could  think  of.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  doctor  met  me  with  the  most  en- 
gaging frankness.  Nothing,  he  said,  but  the 
accidental  embarrassment  of  his  position  at  the 
present  time  would  have  induced  him  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  matter  at  all.  He  would  hon- 
estly confess  that  he  had  exhausted  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  resources  of  other  persons  whom 
he  described  as  his  ‘ backers,’  in  the  purchase 
and  completion  of  the  Sanatorium.  Under  those 
circumstances,  six  hundred  pounds  in  prospect 
was  an  object  to  him.  For  that  sum  he  would 
run  the  serious  risk  of  advising  and  assisting 
me.  Not  a farthing  less  would  tempt  him — 
and  there  he  left  it,  with  his  best  and  friendliest 
wishes,  in  my  hands  1 

“It  ended  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
end.  I had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  terms, 
and  to  let  the  doctor  settle  things  on  the  spot  as 
he  pleased.  The  arrangement  once  made  be- 
tween us,  I must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  showed  no  disposition  (as  the  proverb  says) 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He  called 
briskly  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  suggested 
opening  the  campaign  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  by 
to-night’s  post. 

“We  agreed  on  a form  of  letter  which  I wrote, 
and  which  he  copied  on  the  spot.  I entered  into 
no  particulars  at  starting.  I simply  asserted 
that  I was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Ar- 
madale ; that  I had  been  privately  married  to 
him;  that  I had  returned  to  England  on  his 
sailing  in  the  yacht  from  Naples;  and  that  I 
begged  to  inclose  a copy  of  my  marriage-certifi- 
cate, as  a matter  of  form  with  which  I presumed 
it  was  customary  to  comply.  The  letter  was 
addressed  ’to  ‘ The  representatives  of  the  late 
Allan  Armadale,  Esq.,  Thorpe-Ambrose,  Nor- 
folk.’ And  the  doctor  himself  carried  it  away, 
and  put  it  in  the  post. 

“Iam  not  so  excited  and  so  impatient  for  re- 
sults as  I expected  to  be,  now  that  the  first  step 
is  taken.  The  thought  of  Midwinter  haunts  me 
like  a ghost.  I have  been  writing  to  him  again 
— as  before,  to  keep  up  appearances.  It  will 
be  my  last  letter,  I think.  My  courage  feels 
shakon,  my  spirits  get  depressed,  when  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  Turin.  I am  no  more  ca- 
pable of  facing  the  consideration  of  Midwinter 
at  this  moment  than  I was  in  the  by-gone  time. 
The  day  of  reckoning  with  him,  once  distant 
and  doubtful,  is  a day  that  may  come  to  me 
now  I know  not  how  soon.  And  here  I am, 
trusting  myself  blindly  to  the  chapter  of  Acci- 
dents still ! 

“ November  25. — At  two  o’clock  to-day  the 
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doctor  called  again  by  appointment.  He  has 
been  to  his  lawyers  (of  course  without  taking 
them  into  our  confidence)  to  put  the  case  sim- 
ply of  proving  my  marriage.  The  result  con- 
firms what  he  has  already  told  me.  The  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  matter  will  turn,  if  my 
claim  is  disputed,  will  be  the  question  of  iden- 
tity; and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  witness  to 
make  his  Declaration  in  the  magistrates’  pres- 
ence before  the  week  is  out.  , 

“In  this  position  of  affairs  the  doctor  thinks  it 
important  that  we  should  be  within  easy  reach 
of  each  other,  and  proposes  to  find  a quiet  lodg- 
ing for  me  in  his  neighborhood.  I am  quite 
willing  to  go  any  where — for,  among  the  other 
strange  fancies  that  have  got  possession  of  me,  I 
have  an  idea  that  I shall  feel  more  completely 
lost  to  Midwinter  if  I move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  his  letters  are  addressed  to  me. 
I was  awake  and  thinking  of  him  again  last 
night.  This  morning  I have  finally  decided  to 
write  to  him  no  more. 

“After  staying  half  an  hour  the  doctor  left 
me — having  first  inquired  whether  I would  like 
to  accompany  him  to  Hampstead  to  look  fbr 
lodgings.  I informed  him  that  I had  some  busi- 
ness of  my  own  which  would  keep  me  in  Lon- 
don. Ho  inquired  what  the  business  was. 
‘ You  will  see,’  I said,  ‘to-morrow  or  next  day.* 

“I  had  a moment’s  nervous  trembling  when 
I was  left  by  myself  again.  My  business  in 
London,  besides  being  a serious  business  in  a 
woman’s  eyes,  took  my  mind  back  to  Midwin- 
ter in  spite  of  me.  The  prospect  of  removing 
to  my  new  lodging  had  reminded  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  dressing  in  my  new  character.  The 
time  had  come  now  for  getting  my  widow's  weeds. 

“ My  first  proceeding,  after  putting  my  bon- 
net on,  was  to  provide  myself  with  money.  I 
got  what  I wanted  to  fit  me  out  for  the  character 
of  Armadale’s  widow  by  nothing  less  than  the 
sale  of  Armadale’s  own  present  to  me  on  my 
marriage — the  ruby  ring.  It  proved  to  be  a 
more  valuable  jewel  than  I had  supposed.  I 
am  likely  to  be  spared  all  money  anxieties  for 
some  time  to  come. 

“On  leaving  the  jeweler’s  I went  to  the  great 
mourning  shop  in  Regent  Street.  In  four-and- 
twenty  hours  (if  I can  give  them  no  more)  they 
have  engaged  to  dress  me  in  my  widow’s  cos- 
tume from  head  to  foot.  I bad  another  feverish 
moment  when  I left  the  shop ; and,  by  way  of 
further  excitement  on  this  agitating  day,  I found 
a surprise  in  store  for  me  on  my  return  to  the 
hotel.  An  elderly  gentleman  was  announced  to 
be  waiting  to  see  me.  I opened  my  sitting- 
room  door — and  there  was  old  Bashwood ! 

“ He  had  got  my  letter  that  morning,  and 
had  started  for  London  by  the  next  train  to  an- 
swer it  in  person ! I had  expected  a great  deal 
from  him,  but  I had  certainly  not  expected  that. 
It  flattered  me.  For  the  moment,  I declare  it 
flattered  me ! 

“I  pass  over  the  wretched  old  creature’s  rap- 
tures and  reproaches,  and  groans  and  tears,  and 
weary  long  prosings  about  the  lonely  months  he 
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had  passed  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  brooding  over 
my  desertion  of  him.  He  was  quite  eloquent  at 
times — hut  I didn’t  want  his  eloquence  here.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I put  myself  right  with 
him,  and  consulted  his  feelings  before  I asked 
him  his  news.  What  a blessing  a woman’s 
vanity  is  sometimes ! I almost  forgot  my  risks 
and  responsibilities  in  my  anxiety  to  be  charm- 
ing. For  a minute  or  two  I felt  a worm  little 
flutter  of  triumph.  And  it  was  a triumph — 
even  with  an  old  man!  In  a quarter  of  an 
hour  I had  him  smirking  and  smiling,  hanging 
on  my  lightest  words  in  an  ecstasy,  and  answer- 
ing all  the  questions  I put  to  him  like  a good 
little  child. 

“Here  is  his  account  of  affairs  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  as  I gently  extracted  it  from  him  bit 
by  bit : 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  news  of  Armadale’s 
death  has  reached  Miss  Milroy.  It  has  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  her  that  her  father  has 
been  compelled  to  remove  her  from  the  school. 
She  is  back  at  the  cottage,  and  the  doctor  is  in 
daily  attendance.  Do  I pity  her?  Yes!  I 
pity  her  exactly  as  much  as  Bhe  once  pitied  me ! 

“ In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
great  house,  which  I expected  to  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending,  turns  out  to  be  quite 
intelligible,  and  certainly  not  discouraging  so 
far.  Only  yesterday  the  lawyers  on  both  sides 
came  to  an  understanding.  Mr.  Darch  (the  fam- 
ily solicitor  of  the  Blanchards,  and  Armadale’s 
bitter  enemy  in  past  times)  represents  the  in- 
terests of  Miss  Blanchard,  who  is  next  heir  to 
the  estate,  and  who  has,  it  appears,  been  in  Lon- 
don on  business  of  her  own  for  some  time  past. 
Mr.  Smart  of  Norwich  (originally  employed  to 
overlook  Bashwood  in  the  steward’s  office)  rep- 
resents the  deceased  Armadale.  And  this  is 
what  the  two  lawyers  have  settled  between  them. 

u Mr.  Darch,  acting  for  Miss  Blanchard,  has 
claimed  the  possession  of  the  estate  and  the  right 
of  receiving  the  rents  at  the  Christmas  audit  in 
her  name.  Mr.  Smart,  on  his  side,  has  admit- 
ted that  there  is  great  weight  in  the  family  so- 
licitor’s application.  He  can  not  see  his  way, 
as  things  are  now,  to  contesting  the  question  of 
Armadale’s  death,  and  he  will  consent  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  application  if  Mr.  Darch 
will  consent,  on  his  side,  to  assume  the  respons- 
ibility of  taking  possession  in  Miss  Blanchard’s 
name.  This  Mr.  Darch  has  already  done ; and 
the  estate  is  now  virtually  in  Miss  Blanchard’s 
possession. 

“ One  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding  will 
be  (as  Bashwood  thinks)  to  put  Mr.  Darch  in 
the  position  of  the  person  who  really  decides  on 
my  claim  to  the  widow’s  place  and  the  widow’s 
money.  The  income  being  charged  on  the 
estate,  it  must  come  out  of  Miss  Blanchard’s 
pocket ; and  the  question  of  paying  it  would  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  a question  for  Miss  Blan- 
chard’s lawyer.  To-morrow  will  probably  decide 
whether  this  view  is  the  right  one — for  my  let- 
ter to  Armadale’s  representatives  will  have  been 
delivered  at  the  great  house  this  morning. 


“ So  much  for  what  old  Bashwood  had  to  tell 
me.  Having  recovered  my  influence  over  him, 
and  possessed  myself  of  all  hiB  information  so 
far,  the  next  thing  to  consider  was  the  right  use 
to  turn  him  to  in  the  future.  He  was  entirely 
at  my  disposal,  for  his  place  at  the  steward’s  of- 
fice has  been  already  taken  by  Miss  Blanchard’s 
man  of  business,  and  he  pleaded  hard  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  and  serve  my  interests  in  London. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  least  danger  in 
letting  him  stay,  for  I had,  as  a matter  of  course, 
left  him  undisturbed  in  his  conviction  that  I re- 
ally am  the  widow  of  Armadale  of  Thorpe- Am- 
brose. But  with  the  doctor’s  resources  at  my 
command,  I wanted  no  assistance  of  any  sort 
in  London ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might 
possibly  make  Bashwood  more  useful  by  send- 
ing him  back  to  Norfolk  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events  there  in  my  interests.  He  looked 
sorely  disappointed  (having  had  an  eye  evident- 
ly to  paying  his  court  to  me  in  my  widowed 
condition  !)  when  I told  him  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  I had  arrived.  But  a few  words  of 
persuasion,  and  a modest  hin4  that  he  might 
cherish  hopes  in  the  future  if  he  served  me 
obediently  in  the  present,  did  wonders  iu  rec- 
onciling him  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  my 
wishes.  He  asked  helplessly  for  ‘ instructions’ 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  me  and  trav- 
el back  by  the  evening  train.  I could  give  him 
none,  for  I had  no  idea  as  yet  of  what  the  legal 
people  might  or  might  not  do.  ‘ But  suppose 
something  happens,’  he  persisted,  ‘ that  I don’t 
understand,  what  am  I to  do,  so  far  away  from 
you  ?*  I could  only  give  him  one  answer.  * Do 
nothing,’  I said.  ‘Whatever  it  is,  hold  your 
tongue  about  it,  and  write,  or  come  up  to  Lon- 
don immediately  to  counsel  me.’  With  those 
parting  directions,  and  with  an  understanding 
that  we  were  to  correspond  regularly,  I let  him 
kiss  my  band,  and  sent  him  off  to  the  train. 

“ Now  that  I am  alone  again,  and  able  to . 
think  calmly  of  the  interview  between  me  and 
my  elderly  admirer,  I find  myself  recalling  a 
certain  change  in  old  Bashwood’s  manner  which 
puzzled  me  at  the  time,  and  which  puzzles  me 
still. 

“ Even  in  his  first  moments  of  agitation  at 
seeing  me,  I thought  that  his  eyes  rested  on  my 
face  with  a new  kind  of  interest  while  I was 
speaking  to  him.  Besides  this,  he  dropped  a 
word  or  two  afterward,  telling  me  of  his  lonely 
life  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  had  been  sustained  in  his  solitude  by 
something  like  a feeling  of  confidence  about  his 
future  relations  with  me  when  we  next  met.  If  . 
he  had  been  a younger  and  a boldei*  man  (and 
if  any  such  discovery  had  been  possible),  I should 
almost  have  suspected  him  of  having  found  out 
something  about  my  past  life  which  had*  made 
him  privately  confident  of  exercising  a power  of 
control  over  me  if  I showed  any  disposition  to 
deceive  and  desert  him  again.  But  such  an 
idea  as  this  in  connection  with  old  Bashwood  is 
simply  absurd.  Perhaps  I am  over-excited  by 
the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  my  present  posi- 
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tion?  Perhaps  the  merest  fancies  and  sus- 
picions are  leading  me  astray  ? Let  this  be  as 
it  may,  I have  at  any  rate  more  serious  subjects 
than  the  subject  of  old  Bash  wood  to  occupy  me 
now.  To-morrow’s  post  may  tell  me  what  Ar- 
madale’s representatives  think  of  the  claim  of 
Armadale’s  widow. 

“ November  26*A — The  answer  has  arrived 
this  morning  in  the  form  (as  Bashwood  sup- 
posed) of  a letter  from  Mr.  Darch.  The  crab- 
bed old  lawyer  acknowledges  my  letter  in  three 
lines.  Before  he  takes  any  steps  or  expresses 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  he  wants  evidence 
of  identity  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  certifi- 
cate, and  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  desirable  before  we  go  any  further  to  refer 
him  to  my  legal  advisers. 

“ Two  o'clock . — The  doctor  called  shortly 
after  twelve  to  say  that  he  had  found  a lodging 
for  me  within  twenty  minutes’  walk  of  the  San- 
atorium. In  return  for  his  news  I showed  him 
Mr.  Darch’s  letter.  He  took  it  away  at  once  to 
his  lawyers,  and  came  back  with  the  necessary 
information  for  my  guidance.  I have  answered 
Mr.  Darch’s  by  sending  him  the  address  of  my 
legal  advisers — otherwise,  the  doctor’s  lawyers 
— without  making  any  comment  on  the  desire 
that  he  has  expressed  for  additional  evidence  of 
the  marriage.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done  to- 
day. To-morrow  will  bring  with  it  events  of 
greater  interest — for  to-morrow  the  doctor  is  to 
make  his  Declaration  before  the  magistrate,  and 
to-morrow  I am  to  move  to  my  new  lodging  in 
my  widow’s  weeds. 

“ November  27th. — Fairweather  Vale  Villas. — 
The  Declaration  has  been  made,  with  all  the 
nepessary  formalities.  *And  I have  taken  pos- 
session, in  my  widow’s  costume,  of  my  new 
rooms. 

“ I ought  to  be  excited  by  the  opening  of  this 
new  act  in  the  drama,  and  by  the  venturesome 
part  that  I am  playing  in  it  myself.  Strange  to 
say,  I am  quiet  and  depressed.  The  thought 
of  Midwinter  has  followed  me  to  my  new  abode, 
and  is  pressing  on  me  heavily  at  this  moment. 
I have  no  fear  of  any  accident  happening  in  the 
interval  that  must  still  pass  before  I step  pub- 
licly into  the  place  of  Armadale’s  widow.  But 
when  that  time  comes,  and  when  Midwinter 
finds  me  (as  sooner  or  later  find  me  he  must !) 
figuring  in  my  false  character,  and  settled  in  the 
position  that  I have  usurped — then,  I ask  my- 
self, What  will  happen  ? The  answer  still  comes 
as  it  first  came  to  me  this  morning*,  when  I put 
on  my  widow’s  dress.  Now,  as  then,  the  pre- 
sentiment is  fixed  in  my  mind  that  he  will  kill 
me.  If  it  was  not  too  late  to  draw  back — Ab- 
surd ! I shall  shut  up  my  journal. 

u November  28 th. — The  lawyers  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Darch,  and  have  sent  him  the  Decla- 
ration by  return  of  post. 

“When  the  doctor  brought  me  this  news,  I 


asked  him  whether  his  lawyers  were  aware  of 
my  present  address ; and,  finding  that  he  had 
not  yet  mentioned  it  to  them,  I begged  that  he 
would  continue  to  keep  it  a secret  for  the  future. 
The  doctor  laughed:  ‘Are  you  afraid  of  Mr. 
Darch’s  stealing  a march  on  us,  and  coming  to' 
attack  you  personally?’  he  asked.  I accepted 
the  imputation,  as  the  easiest  way  of  making 
him  comply  with  my  request  4 Yes,’  I said, 4 1 
am  afraid  of  Mr.  Darch.* 

“My  spirits  have  risen  since  the  doctor  left 
me.  There  is  a pleasant  sensation  of  security 
in  feeling  that  no  strangers  are  in  possession  of 
my  address.  I am  easy  enough  in  my  mind 
to-day  to  notice  how  wonderfully  well  I look  in 
my  widow’s  weeds,  and  to  make  myself  agree- 
able to  the  people  of  the  house. 

“Midwinter  disturbed  me  a little  again  last 
night ; but  I have  got  over  the  ghastly  delusion 
which  possessed  me  yesterday.  I know  better 
now  than  to  dread  violence  from  him  when  he 
discovers  what  I have  done.  And  there  is  still 
less  fear  of  his  stooping  to  assert  his  claim  to  a 
woman  who  has  practiced  on  him  such  a decep- 
tion as  mine.  The  one  serious  trial  that  I shall 
be  put  to  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  will 
be  the  trial  of  preserving  my  false  character  in 
his  presence.  I shall  be  safe  in  his  loathing 
and  contempt  for  me  after  that.  On  the  day 
when  I have  denied  him  to  his  face  I shall  have 
seen  the  last  of  him  forever. 

“Shall  I be  able  to  deny  him  to  his  face? 
Shall  I be  able  to  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him 
as  if  he  had  never  been  more  to  me  than  a friend  ? 
How  do  I know  till  the  time  comes ! Was  there 
ever  such  an  infatuated  fool  as  I am,  to  be  writ- 
ing of  him  at  all,  when  writing  only  encourages 
me  to  think  of  him?  I will  make  a new  reso- 
lution. From  this  time  forth  his  name  shall  ap- 
pear no  more  in  these  pages. 

“ Monday,  December  1st. — The  last  month  of 
the  worn-out  old  year,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one!  If  I allowed  myself  to  look  back, 
what  a miserable  year  I should  see  added  to  all 
the  other  miserable  years  that  are  gone ! But 
I have  made  my  resolution  to  look  forward  only, 
and  I mean  to  keep  it. 

“I  have  nothing  to  record  of  the  last  two 
days,  except  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  I remem- 
bered Bashwood,  and  wrote  to  tell  him  of  my 
new  address.  This  morning  the  lawyers  heard 
again  from  Mr.  Darch.  He  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  Declaration,  but  postpones  stating 
the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived  until  he 
has  communicated  with  the  trustees  under  the 
late  Mr.  Blanchard’s  will,  and  has  received  his 
final  instructions  from  his  client,  Miss  Blan- 
chard. The  doctor’s  lawyers  tell  him  that  this 
last  letter  is  a mere  device  for  gaining  time — 
with  what  object  they  are  of  course  not  in  a 
position  to  guess.  The  doctor  himself  says, 
facetiously,  it  is  the  usual  lawyer’s  object  of 
making  a long  bill.  My  own  idea  is  that  Mr. 
Darch  has  his  suspicions  of  something  wrong, 
and  that  his  purpose  in  trying  to  gain  time 
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4 4 7cn,  at  night . — I had  written  as  far  as  that 
last  unfinished  sentence  (toward  four  in  the  aft- 
ernoon) when  I was  startled  by  hearing  a cab 
drive  up  to  the  door.  I went  to  the  window, 
and  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  old  Bashwood 
getting  out  with  an  activity  of  which  I should 
never  have  supposed  him  capable.  So  little  did 
I anticipate  the  tremendous  discovery  that  was 
going  to  burst  on  me  in  another  minute  that  I 
turned  to  the  glass,  and  wondered  what  the  sus- 
ceptible old  gentleman  would  say  to  mo  in  my 
widow's  cap. 

44  The  instant  he  entered  the  room  I saw  that 
some  serious  disaster  had  happened.  His  eyes 
were  wild,  his  wig  was  awry.  He  approached 
me  with  a strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and  dis- 
may. * I’ve  done  as  you  told  me,  ’ he  whispered, 
breathlessly.  ‘I’ve  held  my  tongue  about  it, 
and  come  straight  to  you  /’  He  caught  me  by 
the  hand  before  I could  speak,  with  a boldness 
quite  new  in  my  experience  of  him ! 4 Oh,  how 
can  I break  it  to  you  ?*.  he  burst  out.  4 I’m  be- 
side myself  when  I think  of  it!* 

44  4 When  you  can  speak,’  I said,  putting  him 
into  a chair,  4 speak  out.  I see  in  your  face  that 
you  bring  me  news  I don’t  look  for  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.’ 

44He  put  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat  and  drew  out  a letter.  He  looked  at 
the  letter,  and  looked  at  me.  4 New-new-news 
you  don’t  look  for,’  he  stammered ; 4 but  not 
from  Thorpe- Ambrose  !* 

44  4 Not  from  Thorpe-Ambrose  !* 

44  4 No.  From  the  sea  I* 

“The  first  dawning  of  the  truth  broke  on  me 
at  those  words.  I couldn’t  speak — I could  only 
hold  out  my  hand  to  him  for  the  letter. 

“He  still  shrank  from  giving  it  to  me.  4 1 
daren’t ! I daren’t !’  he  said  to  himself,  vacant- 
ly. 4 The  shock  of  it  might  bo  the  death  of 
her.’ 

44 1 snatched  the  letter  from  him.  One  glance 
at  the  writing  on  the  address  was  enough.  My 
hands  fell  on  my  lap,  with  the  letter  fast  held 
in  them.  I sat  petrified,  without  moving,  with- 
out speaking,  without  hearing  a word  of  what 
Bashwood  was  saying  to  me,  and  slowly  realized 
the  terrible  truth.  The  man  whose  widow  I 
had  claimed  to  be  was  a living  man  to  confront 
me ! In  vain  I had  mixed  the  drink  at  Naples 
— in  vain  I had  betrayed  him  into  Manuel’s 
hands.  Twice  I had  set  the  deadly  snare  for 
him,  and  twice  Armadale  had  escaped  me ! 

44 1 came  to  my  sense. of  outward  things 
again,  and  found  Bashwood  on  his  knees  at  my 
feet,  crying. 

4 4 4 You  look  angry,*  he  murmured,  helplessly. 
4 Arc  you  angry  with  me  t Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
what  hopes  I had  when  we  last  saw  each  other, 
and  how  cruelly  that  letter  has  dashed  them  all 
to  the  ground !’ 

44 1 put  the  miserable  old  creature  back  from 
me — but  very  gently.  4 Hush  !*  I said.  4 Don’t 
distress  me  now.  I want  composure — I want  to 
read  the  letter.’ 

44  He  went  away  submissively  to  the  other  end 
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of  the  room.  As  soon  as  my  eye  was  off  him  I 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  with  impotent  malig- 
nity, 4 If  the  sea  had  been  of  my  mind  the  sea 
would  have  drowned  him !’ 

44  One  by  one  I slowly  opened  the  folds  of  the 
letter,  feeling  while  I did  so  the  strangest  in- 
capability of  fixing  my  attention  on  the  very 
lines  that  I was  burning  to  read.  But  why 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  letter  ? It  will  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if  I give  the  letter  itself,  for  future  refer- 
ence, on  this  page  of  my  journal : 

u Firioc,  Illyria,  November  21, 1851. 

44  Mr.  Bashwood,— The  address  I date  from 
will  surprise  you — and  you  will  be  more  sur- 
prised still  when  you  hear  how  it  is  that  I come 
to  write  to  you  from  a port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

44 1 have  been  the  victim  of  a rascally  attempt 
at  robbery  and  murder.  The  robbery  has  suc- 
ceeded ; and  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God  that  the  murder  did  not  succeed  too. 

“I  hired  a yacht  rather  more  than  a month 
ago  at  Naples,  and  sailed  (I  ant  glad  to  think 
now)  without  any  friend  with  me,  for  Messina. 
From  Messina  I went  for  a cruise  in  the  Adri- 
atic. Two  days  out  we  were  caught  in  a storm. 
Storms  get  up  in  a hurry  and  go  down  in  a 
hurry  in  those  parts.  The  vessel  behaved  no- 
bly— I declare  I feel  the  tears  in  my  eyes  now 
when  I think  of  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1 
Toward  sunset  it  began  to  moderate ; and  by 
midnight,  except  for  a long  smooth  swell,  the 
sea  was  as  quiet  as  need  be.  I went  below,  a 
little  tired  (having  helped  in  working  the  yacht 
while  the  gale  lasted),  and  fell  asleep  in  five 
minutes.  About  two  hours  after  I was  woke  by 
something  falling  into  my  cabin  through  a chink 
of  the  ventilator  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 
I jumped  up,  and  found  a bit  of  paper  witfc  a 
key  wrapped  in  it,  and  with  writing  in  the  inner 
side,  in  a hand  which  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
read. 

4 4 Up  to  this  time  I had  not  had  the  ghost  of 
a suspicion  that  I was  alone  at  sea  with  a gang 
of  murderous  vagabonds  (excepting  one  only) 
who  would  stick  at  nothing.  I had  got  on  very 
well  with  my  sailing-master  (the  worst  scoun- 
drel of  the  lot),  and  better  still  with  his  Euglish 
mate.  The  sailors  being  all  foreigners  I had 
very  little  to  say  to.  They  did  their  w'ork,  and  no 
quarrels  and  nothing  unpleasant  happened.  If 
any  body  had  told  me,  before  I went  to  bed  on 
the  night  after  the  storm,  that  the  sailing-master 
and  the  crew  and  the  mate  (who  had  been  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  them  at  starting)  were  all 
in  a conspiracy  to  rob  me  of  the  money  I had 
on  board,  and  then  to  drown  me  in  my  own 
vessel  afterward,  I should  have  laughed  in  his 
face.  Just  remember  that,  and  then  fancy  for 
yourself  (for  I’m  sure  I can’t  tell  you)  what  I 
must  have  thought  when  I opened  the  paper 
round  the  key,  and  read  what  I notf  copy  (from 
the  mate’s  writing)  as  follows : 

u 1 Sir,— Stay  in  your  bed  till  you  hear  a boat  above  off 
from  the  starboard  aide — or  you  are  a dead  man.  Your 
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money  Is  stolen ; and  in  five  minutes*  time  the  yacht  will 
bo  scuttled  and  the  cabin-hatch  will  be  nailed  down  on 
you.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales — and  the  sailing-master's 
notion  is  to  leave  proofs  afio&t  that  the  vessel  has  found- 
ered with  all  on  board.  It  was  his  doing  to  begin  with, 
and  we  were  all  in  it.  I can't  find  it  in  my  heart  not  to 
give  you  a chance  for  your  life.  It's  a bad  chance,  but  I 
can  do  no  more.  I should  be  murdered  myself  if  I did  not 
seem  to  go  with  the  rest.  The  key  of  your  cabin-door  is 
thrown  back  to  you,  inside  this.  Don't  be  alarmed  when 
yon  hear  the  hammer  above.  I shall  do  it,  and  I shall 
have  short  nails  in  my  hands  as  well  as  long,  and  use  the 
short  ones  only.  Wait  till  you  hear  the  boat  with  all  of 
us  shove  oJF,  and  then  prize  up  the  cabin-hatch  with  your 
back.  The  vessel  will  float  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
holes  are  bored  In  her.  Slip  into  the  sea  on  the  port  side, 
and  keep  the  vessel  between  you  and  the  boat.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  loose  lumber,  wrenched  away  on  purpose, 
drifting  about  to  hold  on  by.  It's  a fine  night  and  a 
smooth  sea,  and  there's  a chance  that  a ship  may  p4ck  you 
up  while  tliere's  life  left  In  you.  I can  do  no  more. 

u ‘Yours  truly,  J.  M.' 

“As  I came  to  these  last  words  I heard  the 
hammering-down  of  the  hatch  over  my  head.  I 
don’t  suppose  I'm  more  of  a coward  than  most 
people — but  there  was  a moment  when  the  sweat 
poured  down  me  like  rain.  I got  to  bo  ray  own 
man  again  before  the  hammering  was  done,  and 
found  myself  thinking  of  somebody  very  dear 
to  me  in  England.  I said  to  myself,  1 I’ll  have 
a try  for  my  life,  though  the  chances  are  dead 
against  me.’ 

“I  put  a letter  from  that  person  I have  men- 
tioned into  one  of  the  stoppered  bottles  of  my 
dressing-case — along  with  the  mate’s  warning, 
in  case  I lived  to  see  him  again.  I hung  this 
and  a flask  of  brandy  in  a sling  rojmd  my  neck 
— and,  after  fiijjt  dressing  myself  in  my  confu- 
sion, thought  better  of  it,  and  stripped  again, 
for  swimming,  to  my  shirt  and  drawers.  By 
the  time  I had  done  that  the  hammering  was 
over,  and  there  was  such  a silence  that  I could 
hear  the  water  bubbling  into  the  scuttled  vessel 
amidships.  The  next  noise  was  the  noise  of  the 
boat  and  the  villains  in  her  (always  excepting 
my  friend  the  mate)  shoving  off  from  the  star- 
board side.  I waited  for  the  splash  of  the  oars 
in  the  water,  and  then  got  my  back  under  the 
hatch.  The  mate  had  kept  his  promise.  I 
lifted  it  easily — crept  across  the  deck,  under 
cover  of  the  bulwarks,  on  all  fours — and  slipped 
into  the  sea  on  the  port  side.  Lots  of  things 
were  floating  about.  I took  the  first  thing  I 
came  to — a hen-coop — and  swam  away  with  it 
about  a couple  of.  hundred  yards,  keeping  the 
yacht  between  me  and  the  boat.  Having  got 
that  distance  I was  seized  with  a shivering  lit, 
and  I stopped  (fearing  the  cramp  next)  to  take 
a pull  at  my  flask  of  brandy.  When  I had 
closed  the  flask  again  I turned  for  a moment  to 
look  back,  and  saw  the  yacht  in  the  act  of  sink- 
ing. In  a minute  more  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween me  and  the  boat  but  the  pieces  of  wreck 
that  had  been  purposely  thrown  out  to  float. 
'The  moon  was  shining;  and  if  they  had  had  a 
glass  in  the  boat,  I believe  they  might  have  Been 
my  head,  though  I carefully  kept  the  hen-coop 
between  me  and  them. 

“As  it  was,  they  laid  on  their  oars;  and  I 
heard  loud  voices  among  them  disputing.  Affc- 
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er  what  seemed  an  age  to  me  I discovered  what 
the  dispute  was  about.  The  boat’s  head  was 
suddenly  turned  my  way.  Some  cleverer  scoun- 
drel than  the  rest  (the  sailing-master,  I dare 
say)  had  evidently  persuaded  them  to  row  back 
over  the  place  where  the  yacht  had  gone  down, 
and  make  quite  sure  that  I had  gone  down  with 
her. 

“They  were  more  than  half-waj^across  the 
distance  that  separated  us,  and  I had  given  my- 
self up  for  lost,  when  I heard  a cry  from  one  of 
them,  and  saw  the  boat’s  progress  suddenly 
checked.  In  a minute  or  two  more  the  boat’s 
head  was  turned  again ; and  they  rowed  straight 
away  from  me  like  men  rowing  for  their  lives. 

“I  looked  on  one  side,  toward  the  land,  and 
saw  nothing.  I looked  on  the  other,  toward  the 
sea,  and  discovered  what  the  boat's  crew  had 
discovered  before  me — a sail  in  the  distance, 
growing  steadily  brighter  and  bigger  in  the 
moonlight  the  longer  I looked  at  it.  In  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more  the  vessel  was  within  hail 
of  me,  and  the  crew  had  got  me  on  board. 

“They  were  all  foreigners,  and  they  quite 
deafened  me  by  their  jabber.  I tried  signs,  but 
before  I could  make  them  understand  me  I was 
seized  with  another  shivering  fit,  and  was  car- 
ried below.  The  vessel  hied  on  her  course,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I was  in  no  condition  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Before  morning  I 
was  in  a fever ; and  from  that  time  I can  re- 
member nothing  clearly  till  I came  to  my  senses 
at  this  place,  and  found  myself  under  the  care 
of  a Hungarian  merchant,  the  consignee-  (as 
they  call  it)  of  the  coasting  vessel  that  had  pick- 
ed me  up.  He  speaks  English  as  well  or  better 
than  I do;  and  ho  has  treated  me  with  a kind- 
ness which  I can  find  no  words  to  praise.  When 
he  was  a young  man  he  was  in  England  him- 
self, learning  business,  and  he  says  he  has  re- 
membrances of  our  country  which  make  his  heart 
warm  toward  an  Englishman.  He  has  fitted 
me  out  with  clothes,  and  has  lent  me  the  money 
to  travel  with  as  soon  as  the  doctor  allows  mo 
to  start  for  home.  Supposing  I don’t  get  a re- 
lapse, I shall  be  fit  to  travel  in  a week's  time 
from  this.  If  I can  catch  the  mail  at  Trieste, 
and  stand  the  fatigue,  I shall  be  back  again  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose  in  a week  or  ten  days  at  most 
after  you  get  my  letter.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a terribly  long  letter.  But  I can't 
help  that.  I seem  to  have  lost  my  old  knack  at 
putting  things  short,  and  finishing  on  the  first 
page.  However,  I am  near  the  end  now — for  I 
have  nothing  left  to*  mention  but  the  reason  why 
I write  about  what  has  happened  to  me,  instead 
of  waiting  till  I get  home,  and  telling  it  all  by 
word  of  mouth. 

“ I fancy  my  head  is  still  muddled  by  my  ill- 
ness. At  any  rate,  it  only  struck  me  this  morn- 
ing that  there  is  barely  a chance  of  some  vessel 
having  passed  the  place  where  the  yacht  found- 
ered, and  having  picked  up  the  furniture  and 
things  wrenched  out  of  her  and  left  to  float. 
Some  false  report  of  my  being  drowned  may,  in 
that  case,  have  reached  England.  If  this  has 
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happened  (which  I hope  to  God  may  be  an  un- 
founded fear  on  my  part),  go  directly  to  Major 
Milroy  at  the  cottage.  Show  him  this  letter — 
I have  written  it  quite  as  much  for  his  eye  as 
for  yours — and  then  give  him  the  inclosed  note, 
and  ask  him  if  he  doesn’t  think  the  circum- 
stances justify  me  in  hoping  he  will  send  it  to 
Miss  Milroy.  I can’t  explain  why  I don’t  write 
directly  to  the  major  or  to  Miss  Milroy  instead  of 
to  you.  I can  only  say  there  are  considerations 
I am  bound  in  honor  to  respect,  which  oblige 
me  to  act  in  this  roundabout  way. 

“I  don’t  ask  you  to  answer  this — for  I shall 
be  on  my  way  home,  I hope,  long  before  your 
letter  could  reach  me  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
Whatever  you  do  don’t  lose  a moment  in  going 
to  Major  Milroy.  Go,  on  second  thoughts,  wheth- 
er the  loss  of  the  yacht  is  known  in  England  or 
not.  Yours  truly,  % 

44  Allan  Armadale.” 

44  I looked  up  when  I had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  saw,  for  the  iirst  time,  that  Bash- 
wood  had  left  his  chair,  and  bad  placed  himself 
opposite  to  me.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  my 
face,  with  the  eager  inquiring  expression  of  a 
man  who  was  trying  to  read  my  thoughts.  His 
eyes  fell  guiltily  when  they  met  mine,  and  he 
shrank  away  to  his  chair.  Believing,  as  he  did, 
that  I was  really  married  to  Armadale,  was  he 
trying  to  discover  whether  the  nows  of  Arma- 
dale’s rescue  from  the  sea  was  good  news  or  bad 
news  in  my  estimation?  It  was  no  time  then 
for  entering  into  explanations  with  him.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  communicate  in- 
stantly with  the  doctor.  I called  Bashwood 
back  to  me,  and  gave  him  my  hand. 

44  ‘You  have  done  me  a service,*  I said, 
‘which  makes  ns  closer  friends  than  ever.  I 
shall  say  more  about  this,  and  about  other  mat- 
ters of  some  interest  to  both  of  us,  later  in  the 
day.  I want  you  now  to  lend  me  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s letter  (which  J promise  to  bring  back) 
and  to  wait  here  till  I return.  Will  you  do 
that  for  me,  Mr.  Bashwood  ?* 

44  He  would  do  any  thing  I asked  him,  he 
said.  I went  into  the  bedroom,  and  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

44  4 Let  me  be  quite  sure  of  the  facts  before  I 
leave  you,*  I resumed,  when  I was  ready  to  go 
out.  4 You  have  not  shown  this  letter  to  any 
body  but  me?* 

“ 4 Not  a living  soul  has  seen  it  biR  our  two 
selves.’ 

“ 4 What  have  you  done  with  the  note  inclosed 
to  Miss  Milroy  ?* 

44  He  produced  it  from  his  pocket.  I ran  it 
over  rapidly — saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
of  the  slightest  importance — and  put  it  in  the 
fire  on  the  spot.  That  done,  I left  Bashwood 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  went  to  the  Sanatorium 
with  Armadale’s  letter  in  my  hand. 

“The  doctor  had  gone  out ; and  the  servant 
was  unable  to  say  positively  at  what  time  he 
would  be  back.  I ^ent  into  his  study,  and 
wrote  a line  preparing  him  for  the  news  I had 


brought  with  me,  which  I sealed  up,  with  Ar- 
madale's letter,  in  an  envelope,  to  await  his  re- 
turn. That  done,  I told  the  servant  I would 
call  again  in  an  hour,  and  left  the  place. 

44  It  was  useless  to  go  back  to  my  lodgings 
and  speak  to  Bashwood  until  I knew  first  what 
the  doctor  meant  to  do.  I walked  about  the 
neighborhood,  up  and  down  new  streets  and 
crescents  and  squares,  with  a kind  of  dull, 
numbed  feeling  in  me,  which  prevented  not  only 
all  voluntary  exercise  of  thought  but  all  sensa- 
tion of  bodily  fatigue.  I remembered  the  same 
feeling  overpowering  me,  years  ago,  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  people  of  the  prison  came  to  take 
me  into  court  to  be  tried  for  my  life.  All  that 
frightful  scene  came  back  again  to  my  mind,  in 
the  strangest  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  a scene 
in  which  some  other  person  had  figured.  Once 
or  twice  I wondered,  in  a heavy,  senseless  way, 
why  they  had  not  hanged  me  5 

44  When  I went  back  to  the  Sanatorium  I was 
informed  that  the  doctor  had  returned  half  an 
hour  since,  and  that  he  was  in  his  own  room 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  me. 

44 1 went  into  the  study,  and  found  him  get- 
ting close  by  the  fire,  with  his  head  down  and 
his  hands  on  his  knees.  On  the  table  near 
him,  besides  Armadale’s  letter  and  my  note,  I 
saw,  in  the  little  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the 
reading  lamp,  an  open  railway  guide.  Was  he 
meditating  flight?  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  his  face,  when  he  looked  up  at  me,  what 
he  was  meditating,  or  how  the  shock  had  struck 
him  when  he  first  discovered  that  Armadale  was 
a living  man. 

44  4 Take  a seat  near  the  fire,’  he  said.  4 It’s 
very  raw  and  cold  to-day.’ 

44 1 took  a chair  in  silence.  In  silence,  on 
his  side,  the  doctor  sat  rubbing  his  knees  before 
the  fire. 

44  4 Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?’  I askld. 

44  He  rose,  and  suddenly  removed  the  shade 
from  the  reading-lamp,  so  that  the  light  fell  on 
my  face. 

4 4 ‘ You  are  not  looking  well,'  he  said.  4 What’s 
the  matter  ?' 

44  4 My  head  feels  dull,  and  my  eyes  are  heavy 
and  hot,’  I replied.  ‘The  weather,  I suppose.’ 

44  It  was  strange  how  we  both  got  farther  and 
farther  from  the  one  vitally  important  subject 
which  we  had  both  come  together  to  discuss ! 

44  4 1 think  a cup  of  tea  would  do  yon  good,' 
remarked  the  doctor. 

44 1 accepted  his  suggestion,  and  he  ordered 
the  tea.  While  it  was  coming  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  I sat  by  the  fire — and 
not  a word  passed  between  us  on  either  side. 

44  The  tea  revived  me ; and  the  doctor  no- 
ticed a change  for  the  better  in  my  face.  He 
sat  down  opposite  to  me  at  the  table  and  spoke 
out  at  last. 

u 4 If  I had  ten  thousand  pounds  at  this  mo- 
ment,’ he  began,  4 1 would  give  the  whole  of  it 
never  to  have  compromised  myself  in  your  des- 
perate speculations  on  Mr.  Armadale’s  death  !* 

“He  said  these  words  with  an  abruptness, 
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almost  with  a violence,  which  was  strangely  un- 
characteristic of  bis  ordinary  manner.  Was  he 
frightened  himself,  or  was  he  trying  to  frighten 
me  ? I determined  to  make  him  explain  him- 
self at  the  outset,  so  far  as  I was  concerned. 
4 Wait  a moment,  doctor,'  I said.  4 Do  you  hold 
me  responsible  for  what  has  happened  ?' 

44  4 Certainly  not,'  he  replied,  stiffly.  4 Nei- 
ther you  nor  any  body  could  have  foreseen  what 
has  happened.  When  I say  I would  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  out  of  this  business  I am 
blaming  nobody  but  myself.  And  when  I tell 
you  next  that  I,  for  one,  won’t  allow  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s resurrection  from  the  sea  to  be  the  ruin 
of  me  without  a fight  for  it,  I tell  you,  my  dear 
madam,  one  of  the  plainest  truths  I ever  told  to 
man  or  woman  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
Don’t  suppose  I am  invidiously  separating  my 
interests  from  yourB  in  &e  common  danger  that 
now  threatens  us  both.  I simply  indicate  the 
difference  in  the  risk  that  we  have  respectively 
run.  You  have  not  sunk  the  whole  of  your  re- 
sources in  establishing  a Sanatorium  ; and  you 
have  not  made  a false  declaration  before  a mag- 
istrate, which  is  punishable  as  perjury  by  the 
law.' 

44 1 interrupted  him  again.  His  selfishness 
did  me  more  good  than  his  tea — it  roused  my 
temper  effectually.  4 Suppose  we  let  your  risk 
and  my  risk  alone,  and  come  to  the  point,’  I 
said.  4 What  do  you  mean  by  making  a fight 
for  it  ? I see  a railway  guide  on  your  table. 
Does  making  a fight  for  it  mean  — running 
away  ?’ 

‘‘‘Running  away?'  repeated  the ' doctor. 

4 You  appear  to  forget  that  every  farthing  I 
have  in  the  world  is  embarked  in  this  establish- 
ment.’ 

44  4 You  stop  here  then?’  I said. 

44  4 Unquestionably  I’ 

4#4And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  when  Mr. 
Armadale  comes  to  England  ?’ 

44  A solitary  fiy,  the  last  of  his  race  whom  the 
winter  had  spared,  was  buzzing  feebly  about  the 
doctor's  face.  He  caught  it  before  he  answered 
me,  and  held  it  out  across  the  table  in  his  closed 
hand. 

44  4 If  this  fly’s  name  was  Armadale,’  he  said, 

4 and  if  you  had  got  him  as  I have  got  him  now, 
what  would  you  do  ?' 

44  His  eyes,  fixed  on  my  face  up  to  this  time, 
turned  significantly,  as  he  ended  his  question, 
to  my  widow’s  dress.  I,  too,  looked  at  it  when 
he  looked.  A thrill  of  the  old  deadly  hatred 
and  the  old  deadly  determination  ran  through 
me  again. 

44  4 1 should  kill  him,'  I said. 

44  The  doctor  started  to  his  feet  (with  the  fly 
still  in  his  hand)  and  looked  at  me — a little  too 
theatrically — with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
horror. 

44  4 Kill  him !’  repeated  the  doctor,  in  a parox- 
ysm of  virtuous  alarm.  4 Violence — murderous 
violence — in  My  Sanatorium!  You  take  my 
breath  away!’ 

44 1 caught  his  eye  while  he  was  expressing 


himself  in  this  elaborately  indignant  manner, 
scrutinizing  me  with  a searching  curiosity  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a little  at  variance 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  language  and  the 
warmth  of  his  tone.  He  laughed  uneasily  when 
our  eyes  met,  and  recovered  his  smooth  confi- 
dential manner  in  that  instant  that  elapsed  be- 
fore he  spoke  again. 

44  4 1 beg  a thousand  pardons,’  he  said.  4 1 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  take  a lady 
too  literally  at  her  word.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you,  however,  that  the  circumstances  are  too 
serious  for  any  thing  in  the  nature  of— let  us 
say,  an  exaggeration  or  a joke.  You  shall  hear 
what  I propose  without  further  preface.’  He 
paused,  and  resumed  his  figurative  use  of  the  fly 
imprisoned  in  his  hand.  4 Here  is  Mr.  Arma- 
dale. I can  let  him  out  or  keep  him  in,  just  as 
I please — and  he  knows  it.  I say  to  him,’  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  facetiously  addressing  the 
fly,  4 Give  me  proper  security,  Mr.  Armadale, 
that  no  proceedings  of  any  sort  shall  be  taken 
against  either  this  lady  or  myself,  and  I will  let 
you  out  of  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  Refuse — 
and  be  the  risk  what  it  may,  I will  keep  you  in.’ 

Can  you  doubt,  my  dear  madam,  what  Mr. 
Armadale’s^inswcr  is,  sooner  or  later,  certain  to 
be?  Can  you  doubt,’  said  the  doctor,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  and  letting  the  fly  go, 

4 that  it  will  end  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  in  this  way  ?’ 

44  4 1 won’t  say  at  present,  * I answered, 4 wheth- 
er I doubt  or  not.  Let  me  make  sure  that  I 
understand  you  first  You  propose,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  to  shut  the  doors  of  this  place  on  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  not  to  let  him  out  again  until  he 
has  agreed  to  the  terms  which  it  is  our  interest 
to  impose  on  him  ? ..May  I ask,  in  that  case, 
how  you  mean  to  make  him  walk  into  the  trap 
that  you  have  set  for  him  here  ?’ 

44  4 1 propose,’  said  the  doctor,  with  his  hand 
on  the  railway  guide,  4 ascertaining  first,  at  what 
time  during  every  evening  of  this  month  the 
tidal  trains  from  Dover  and  Folkestone  reach 
the  London  Bridge  terminus.  . And  I propose 
next  posting  a person  whom  Mr.  Armadale 
knows,  and  whom  you  and  I can  trust,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  trains,  and  to  meet  our  man  at 
the  moment  when  he  steps  out  of  the  railway 
carriage.’ 

44  4 Have  you  thought,’  I inquired, 4 of  who  the 
person  is  to  be  ?’ 

44  4 1 have  thought,’  said  the  doctor,  taking  up 
Armadale’s  letter,  4 of  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed.’ 

“The  answer  startled  me.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  and  Bashwood  knew  one  another?  I 
put  the  question  immediately. 

44  4 Until  to-day  I never  so  much  as  heard  of 
the  gentleman’s  name,'  said  the  doctor.  4 1 
have  simply  pursued  the  inductive  process  of 
reasoning,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  im- 
mortal Bacon.  How  does  this  very  important 
letter  come  into  your  possession  ? I can’t  insult 
you  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  Con- 
sequently it  has  como  to  you  with  the  leave  and 
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license  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Consequently  that  person  is  in  your  confidence. 
Consequently  he  is  the  first  person  I think  of. 
You  see  the  process  ? Very  good.  Permit  me 
a question  or  two,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  before  we  go  on  any  further.* 

“The  doctor’s  questions  went  as  straight  to 
the  point  as  usual.  My  answers  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Bash  wood  stood  toward  Armadale  in 
the  relation  of  steward — that  he  had  received 
the  letter  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  that  morning,  and 
had  brought  it  straight  to  me  by  the  first  train 
— that  he  had  not  shown  it  or  spoken  of  it  be- 
fore leaving  to  Major  Milroy  or  to  any  one  else 
— and  that  I had  not  obtained  this  service  at 
his  hands  by  trusting  him  with^ny  secret — that 
I had  communicated  with  him  in  the  character 
of  Armadale’s  widow — that  he  had  suppressed 
the  letter,  under  these  circumstances,  solely  in 
obedience  to  a general  caution  I had  given  him 
to  keep  his  own  counsel  if  any  thing  strange 
happened  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  until  he  had  first 
consulted  me — and  lastly,  that  the  reason  why 
he  had  done  as  I told  him  in  this  matter  was, 
that  in  this  matter,  and  in  all  others,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  was  blindly  devoted  to  my  interests. 

“At  this  point  in  the  interrogatory  the  doc- 
tor’s eyes  began  to  look  at  me  distrustfully  be- 
hind the  doctor’s  spectacles. 

“ 4 What  is  the  secret  of  this  blind  devotion 
of  Mr.  Baahwood’s  to  your  interests?’  he  asked. 

44 1 hesitated  for  a moment — in  pity  to  Bash- 
wood,  not  in  pity  to  myself.  4 If  you  must 
know,*  I answered,  4 Mr.  Bashwood  is  in  love 
with  me.’ 

“‘Ay!  ay!’  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an 
air  of  relief.  4 1 begin  to  understand  now.  Is 
he  a young  man  ?* 

> 44  4 He  is  an  old  man.’ 

“The  doctor  laid  himself  back  in  hi** chair 
and  chuckled  softly.  ‘Better  and  better,’  he 
said.  ‘ Hero  is  the  very  man  we  want.  Who 
so  fit  as  Mr.  Armadale’s  steward  to  meet  Mr. 
Armadale  on  his  return  to  London  ? And  who 
so  capable  of  influencing  Mr.  Bashwood  in  the 
proper  way  as  the  charming  object  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  admiration  ?’ 

“There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Bashwood 
was  the  man  to  serve  the  doctor’s  purpose,  and 
that  my  influence  was  to  be  trusted  to  make 
him  serve  it.  The  difficulty  was  not  here — the 
difficulty  was  in  the  unanswered  question  that 
I had  put  to  the  doctor  a minute  since.  I put 
it  to  him  again. 

44  4 Suppose  Mr.  Armadale’s  steward  meets  his 
employer  at  the  terminus,*  I said.  ‘ May  I ask 
once  more  how  Mr.  Armadale  is  to  be  persuaded 
to  come  here  ?’ 

44  4 Don’t  think  me  un gallant,’  rejoined  the 
doctor,  in  his  gentlest  manner, 4 if  I ask,  on  my 
side,  how  are  men  persuaded  to  do  nine-tenths 
of  the  foolish  acts  of  their  lives?  They  are 
persuaded  by  your  charming  sex.  The  weak 
side  of  every  man  is  the  woman’s  side  of  him. 
We  have  only  to  discover  the  woman’s  side  of 
Mr.  Armadale — to  tickle  him  on  it  gently — and 


to  lead  him  our  way  with  a silken  string.  I 
observe  here,’  pursued  the  doctor,  opening  Ar- 
madale’s letter,  4 a reference  to  a certain  young 
lady,  which  looks  promising.  Where  is  the 
note  that  Mr.  Armadale  speaks  of  as  addressed 
to  Miss  Milroy  ?’ 

44  Instead  of  answering  him  I started,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  excitement,  to  my  feet.  The 
instant  he  mentioned  Miss  Milroy’s  name  all 
that  I had  heard  from  Bashwood  of  her  illness 
and  of  the  cause  of  it  rushed  back  into  nay 
memory.  I saw  the  means  of  decoying  Arma- 
dale into  the  Sanatorium  as  plainly  as  I saw 
the  doctor  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  won- 
dering at  the  extraordinary  change  in  me. 
What  a luxury  it  was  to  make  Miss  Milroy 
serve  my  interests  at  last ! 

“ 4 Never  mind  the  note,’  I said.  4 It’s  burnt, 
for  fear  of  accidents.  I can  tell  you  all  (and 
more)  than  the  note  could  have  told  you.  Miss 
Milroy  cuts  the  knotl  Miss  Milroy  ends  the 
difficulty!  She  is  privately  engaged  to  him. 
She  has  heard  the  false  report  of  his  death,  and 
she  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Thorpe- Ambrose 
ever  since.  When  Bashwood  meets  him  at  the 
station  the  very  first  question  he  is  certain  to 
ask—’ 

44  4 1 see !’  exclaimed  the  doctor,  anticipating 
me.  4 Mr.  Bashwood  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
help  the  truth  with  a touch  of  fiction.  When 
he  tells  his  master  that  the  false  report  has 
reached  Miss  Milroy  he  has  only  to  add  that 
the  shock  has  affected  her  head,  and  that  she 
is  here  under  medical  care.  Perfect!  perfect! 
We  shall  have  him  at  the  Sanatorium  as  fast 
as  the  fastest  cab-horse  in  London  can  bring 
him  to  us.  And  mind ! no  risk — no  necessity 
for  trusting  other  people.  This  is  not  a mad* 
house ; this  is  not  a Licensed  Establishment — 
no  doctors’  certificates  are  necessary  here ! My 
dear  lady,  I congratulate  you;  I congratulate 
myself.  Permit  me  to  hand  you  the  railway 
guide,  with  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Bash- 
wood, and  with  the  page  turned  down  for  him, 
as  an  additional  attention,  at  the  right  place.’ 

44  Remembering  how  long  I had  kept  Bash- 
wood waiting  for  me  I took  the  book  at  once, 
and  wished  the  doctor  good-evening  without 
further  ceremony.  As  he  politely  opened  the 
door  for  me  he  reverted,  without  the  slightest 
necessity  for  doing  so,  and  without  a word  from 
me  to  lead  to  it,  to  the  outburst  of  virtuous 
alarm  which  had  escaped  him  at  the  earlier 
part  of  our  interview. 

44  4 1 do  hope,’  he  said,  4 that  you  will  kindly 
forget  and  forgive  my  extraordinary  want  of 
tact  and  perception  when — in  short,  when  I 
caught  the  fly.  I positively  blush  at  my  own 
Btupidity  in  patting  a literal  interpretation  on  a 
lady’s  little  joke ! Violence  in  My  Sanatori- 
um!* exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  his  eyes  once 
more  fixed  attentively  on  my  face;  ‘violence 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century!  Was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  ridiculous?  Do  fasten 
your  cloak  before  you  go  out — it  is  so  cold  and 
raw!  Shall  I escort  you?  Shall  I send  my 
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servant?  Ah!  you  were  always  independent 
— always,  if  I may  say  so,  a host  in  yourself! 
May  I call  to-morrow  morning  and  hear  what 
you  have  settled  with  Mr.  Bashwood  V 

“I  said  yes,  and  got  away  from  him  at  last. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  more  I was  back  at  my 
lodgings,  and  was  informed  by  the  servant  that 
4 the  elderly  gentleman1  was  still  waiting  for  me. 

44 1 have  not  got  the  heart  or  the  patience — 
I hardly  know  which — to  waste  many  words  on 
what  passed  between  me  and  Bashwood.  It 
was  so  easy,  so  degradingly  easy,  to  puli  the 
strings  of  the  poor  old  puppet  in  any  way  I 
pleased ! I met  none  of  the  difficulties  which 
I should  have  been  obliged  to  meet  in  the  case 
of  a younger  man,  or  of  a man  less  infatuated 
with  admiration  for  me.  I left  the  allusions  to 
Miss  Milroy  in  Armadale’s  letter,  which  had 
naturally  puzzled  him,  to  bo  explained  at  a fu- 
ture time.  I never  even  troubled  myself  to  in- 
vent a plausible  reason  for  wishing  him  to  meet 
Armadale  at  the  terminus,  and  to  entrap  him 
by  a stratagem  into  the  doctor’s  Sanatorium. 
All  that  I found  it  necessary  to  do  was  to  refer 
him  to  what  I had  written,  in  the  first  place, 
and  to  what  I had  afterward  said  to  him  when 
he  came  to  answer  my  letter  personally  at  the 
hotel. 

44  4 You  know  already,  Mr.  Bashwood,*  I said, 
4 that  my  marriage  has  not  been  a happy  one. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that,  and  don’t 
press  me  to  tell  you  whether  the  news  of  Mr. 
Armadale's  rescue  from  the  sea  is  or  is  not  the 
welcome  news  that  it  ought  to  be  to  his  wife  !* 
That  was  enough  to  put  his  withered  old  face 
in  a glow,  and  to  set  his  withered  old  hopes 
growing  again.  I had  only  to  add : 4 If  you 
will  do  what  I ask  you  to  do,  no  matter  how 
incomprehensible  and  how  mysterious  my  re- 
quest may  seem  to  be ; and  if  you  will  accept 
my  assurances  that  yon  shall  run  no  risk  your- 
self, and  that  you  shall  have  the  proper  expla- 
nations at  the  proper  time,  you  will  have  such 
a claim  on  my  gratitude  and  my  regard  os  no 
man  living  has  ever  had  yet ! * 1 had  only  to  say 
these  words,  and  to  point  them  by  a look  and  a 
stolen  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  I had  him  at 
my  feet,  blindly  eager  to  obey  me.  If  he  could 
have  seen  what  I thought  of  myself— but  that 
doesn’t  matter : he  saw  nothing. 

. 44  Hours  have  passed  since  I sent  him  away 
(pledged  to  secrecy,  possessed  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  provided  with  his  time-table)  to  the 
hotel  near  the  terminus,  at  which  he  is  to  stay 
till  Armadale  appears  on  the  railway  platform. 
The  excitement  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing has  all  worn  off,  and  the  dull,  numbed  sen- 
sation has  got  me  again.  Are  my  energies 
wearing  out,  I wonder,  just  at  the  time  when  I 
most  want  them  ? Or  is  some  foreshadowing 
of  disaster  creeping  over  me  which  I don’t  yet 
understand  ? 

44 1 might  be  in  a humor  to  sit  here  for  some 
time  longer,  thinking  thoughts  like  these,  and 
letting  them  find  their  way  into  words  at  their 


own  will  and  pleasure — if  my  Diaiy  would  only 
let  me.  But  my  idle  pen  has  been  busy  enough 
to  make  its  way  to  the  end  of  the  volutne.  I * 
have  reached  the  last  morsel  of  space  left  on 
the  last  page ; and  whether  I like  it  or  not,  I 
must  close  the  book  this  time  for  good  and  all 
when  I close  it  to-night. 

44  Good-by,  my  old  friend  and  companion  of 
many  a miserable  day!  Having  nothing  else 
to  be  fond  of,  I half  suspect  myself  of  having 
been  unreasonably  fond  of  you. 

“What  a fool  I am!” 

THE  END  OF  TrfE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  STATION. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  of  December  Mr. 
Bashwood  took  up  his  post  of  observation  at  the 
terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  an  earlier  date,  by  six  days, 
than  the  date  which  Allan  had  himself  fixed  for 
his  return.  But  the  doctor,  taking  counsel  of 
his  medical  experience,  had  considered  it  just 
probable  that 44  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  perverse 
enough,  at  his  enviable  age,  to  recover  sooner 
than  his  medical  advisers  might  have  antici- 
pated.” For  caution’s  sake,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  instructed  to  begin  watching  the 
arrival  of  the  tidal  trains  on  the  day  after  he 
had  received  his  employer’s  letter. 

From  the  second  to  the  seventh  of  December 
the  steward  waited  punctually  on  the  platform, 
saw  the  trains  come  in,  and  satisfied  himself, 
evening  after  evening,  that  the  travelers  were 
all  strangers  to  him.  From  the  second  to  the 
seventh  of  December  Miss  Gwilt  (to  return  to 
the  name  under  which  she  is  best  known  in 
these  pages)  received  his  daily*  report,  some- 
times delivered  personally,  sometimes  sent  by 
letter.  The  doctor,  to  whom  the  reports  were 
communicated,  received  them  in  his  turn  with 
unabated  confidence  in  the  precautions  that  had 
been  adopted  up  to  the  morning  of  the  eighth. 
On  that  date  the  irritation  of  continued  sus- 
pense had  produced  a change  for  the  worse  in 
Miss  Gwilt’s  variable  temper,  which  was  per- 
ceptible to  every  one  about  her,  and  which, 
strangely  enough,  was  reflected  by  an  equally 
marked  change  in  the  doctor’s  manner  when  ho 
came  to  pay  his  usual  visit.  By  a coincidence 
so  remarkable  that  his  enemies  might  have  sus- 
pected it  of  not  being  a coincidence  at  all,  the 
morning  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  lost  her  patience 
proved  to  be  also  the  morning  on  which  the 
doctor  lost  his  confidence  for  the  first  time. 

4 4 No  news,  of  course,”  he  said,  sitting  down 
with  a heavy  sigh.  44  Well ! well !” 

Miss  Gwilt  looked  up  at  him  irritably  from 
her  work. 

44  You  seem  strangely  depressed  this  morning,” 
she  said.  44  What  are  you  afraid  of  now  ?” 
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“The  imputation  of  being  afraid,  madam,” 
answered  the  doctor,  solemnly,  “ is  not  an  im- 
putati6n  to  cast  rashly  on  any  man — even  when 
he  belongs  to  such  an  essentially  peaceful  pro- 
fession as  mine.  I am  not  afraid.  I am  (as 
you  more  correctly  put  it  in  the  first  instance) 
strangely  depressed.  My  nature  is,  as  you 
know,  naturally  sanguine,  and  I only  see  to- 
day what,  but  for  my  habitual  hopefulness,  I 
might  have  seen,  and  ought  to  have  seen,  a 
week  since.” 

Miss  Gwilt  impatiently  threw  down  her  work. 
“If  words  cost  money/  she  said,  “the  luxury 
of  talking,  doctor,  would' be  rather  an  expensive 
luxury  in  your  case!” 

“Which  I might  have  seen,  and  ought  to 
have  seen,”  pursued  the  doctor,  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  interruption,  “a 
week  since.  To  put  it  plainly,  I feel  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  I did  that  Mr.  Armadale 
will  consent  without  a struggle  to  the  terms 
which  it  is  my  interest  (and  in  a minor  degree 
yours)  to  impose  on  him.  Observe!  I don’t 
question  our  entrapping  him  successfully  into 
the  Sanatorium — I only  doubt  whether  he  will 
prove  quite  as  manageable  as  I originally  an- 
ticipated when  we  have  got  him  there.  Say,” 
remarked  the  doctor,  raising  his  eyes  for  the 
first  time,  and  fixing  them  in  steady  inquiry  on 
Miss  Gwilt;  “say  that  he*  is  bold,  obstinate, 
what  you  please ; and  that  he  holds  out — holds 
out  for  weeks  together,  for  months  together,  as 
men  in  similar  situations  to  his  have  held  out 
before  him.  What  follows  ? The  risk  of  keep- 
ing him  forcibly  in  concealment — of  suppressing 
him,  if  I may  so  express  myself — increases  at 
compound  interest,  and  becomes  Enormous! 
My  house  is,  at  this  moment,  virtually  ready  for 
patients.  Patients  may  present  themselves  in  a 
week’s  time.  Patients  may  commuuicate  with 
Mr.  Armadale,  or  Mr.  Armadale  may  communi- 
cate with  patients.  A note  may  be  smuggled 
out  of  the  house  and  may  reach  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
licensed establishment  like  mine,  those  gentle- 
men— no ! those  chartered  despots  in  a land  of 
liberty — have  only  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  an  order  and  to  enter  (by  Heavens,  to 
enter  My  Sanatorium!)  and  search  it  from  top 
to  bottom  at  a moment’s  notice ! I don’t  wish 
to  despond  ; I don’t  wish  to  alarm  you ; I don’t 
pretend  to  say  that  the  meanB  we  are  taking  to 
secure  our  own  safety  are  any  other  than  the 
best  means  at  our  disposal.  All  I ask  you  to 
do  is  to  imagine  the  Commissioners  in  the 
house — and  then  to  concede  the  consequences. 
The  consequences !”  repeated  the  doctor,  getting 
sternly  on  his  feet,  and  taking  up  his  hat  as  if 
he  meant  to  leave  the  house. 

“Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say?”  asked 
Miss  Gwilt. 

“ Have  you  any  remarks,”  rejoined  the  doctor, 
“ to  offer  on  your  side  ?” 

He  stood  hat  in  hand,  waiting.  For  a full 
minute  the  two  looked 'at  each  other  in  silence. 

Miss  Gwilt  spoke  first. 


“I  think  I understand  you,”  she  said,  sud- 
denly recovering  her  composure. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  returned  the  doctor, 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear.  “What  did  you 
say?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Nothing?” 

“If  you  happened  to  catch  another  fly  this 
morning,”  said  Miss  Gwilt,  with  a bitterly  sar- 
castic emphasis  on  the  words,  “ I might  be  capa- 
ble of  shocking  you  by  another  ‘ little  joke.*  ” 

The  doctor  held  up  both  hands,  in  polite  dep- 
recation, and  looked  as  if  he  was  beginning  to 
recover  his  good-humor  again. 

“Hard,”  he  murmured  gently,  “not  to  have 
forgiven  me  that  unlucky  blunder  of  mine  even 
yet!” 

“ What  else  have  you  to  say  ? Iam  waiting 
for  yon,”  said  Miss  Gwilt.  She  turned  her  chair 
to  the  window,  scornfully,  and  took  up  her  work 
again  as  she  spoke. 

The  doctor  came  behind  her  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

“ I have  a question  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,” 
he  said ; “ and  a measure  of  necessaty  precau- 
tion to  suggest  in  the  second.  If  you  will  honor 
me  with  your  attention  I will  pat  the  question 
firet.” 

“ I am  listening.” 

“ You  know  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  alive,”  pur- 
sued the  doctor;  “and  you  know  that  he  is 
coming  back  to  England.  Why  do  you  con- 
tinue to  wear  your  widow’s  dress?” 

She  answered  him  without  an  instant’s  hesi- 
tation, steadily  going  on  with  her  work. 

“ Because  I am  of  a sanguine  disposition, 
like  you,”  she  said.  “I  mean  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  the  very  last.  Mr.  Ar- 
madale may  die  yet  on  his  way  home.” 

“And  suppose  he  gets  home  alive — what 
then?” 

“ Then  there  is  another  chance  still  left” 

“What  is  it,  pray?” 

“ He  may  die  in  your  Sanatorium.” 

“Madam !”  remarked  the  doctor,  in  the  deep 
bass  which  he  reserved  for  his  outbursts  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  “Stop!  you  spoke  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents,”  he  resumed,  gliding  back 
into  his  softer  conversational  tones.  “Yes! 
yes!  of  course.  I understand  you  this  time. 
Even  the  healing  art  is  at  the  mercy  of  accidents 
— even  My  Sanatorium,  otherwise  the  Fortress 
of  Health,  is  liable  at  any  day  to  be  surprised 
by  Death.  Just  so!  just  so!”  said  the  doctor, 
conceding  the  questions  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality. “There  is  the  chapter  of  accidents,  I 
admit — if  you  choose. to  trust  to  it.  Mind!  I 
say  emphatically,  if  you  choose  to  trust  to  it.” 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence — silence 
so  profound  that  nothing  was  audible  in  the 
room  but  the  rapid  click  of  Miss  Gwilt’s  needle 
through  her  work. 

“Go  on,” she  said ; “you  haven’t  done  yet.” 

“ True !”  said  the  doctor.  “ Having  put  my 
question,  I have  my  measure  of  precaution  to 
impress  on  you  next.  You  will  see,  my  dear 
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madam,  that  I am  not  disposed  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  on  my  side.  Reflection  has 
convinced  me  that  you  and  I are  nol  (locally 
speaking)  so  conveniently  situated  as  we  might 
be,  in  case  of  emergency  Cabs  are,  as  yet,  rare 
in  this  rapidly-improving  neighborhood.  I am 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  you ; you  are 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  me.  1 know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  character ; you  know 
it  well.  It  might  be  necessary — vitally  neces- 
sary— to  appeal  to  your  superior  knowledge  of 
him  at  a moment’s  notice.  And  how  am  I to 
do  that  unless  we  are  within  easy  reach  of  each 
other,  under  the  same  roof?  For  both  our  in- 
terests, I beg  to  invite  you,  my  dear  madam,  to 
become  for  a limited  period  an  inmate  of  My 
Sanatorium.” 

Miss  Gwilt’s  rapid  needle  suddenly  stopped. 
“I  understand  you,”  she  said  again,  as  quietly 
as  before. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  doctor,  with 
another  attack  of  deafness,  and  with  his  hand 
once  more  at  his  ear. 

She  laughed  to  herself— a low,  terrible  laugh, 
which  startled  even  the  doctor  into  taking  his 
hand  off  the  back  of  her  chair. 

“An  inmate  of  your  Sanatorium?”  she  re- 
peated. “You  consult  appearances  in  every 
thing  else— do  you  propose  to  consult  appear- 
ances in  receiving  me  into  your  house  ?” 

“Most  assuredly!”  replied  the  doctor,  with 
enthusiasm.  “I  am  surprised  at  your  asking 
me  the  question ! Did  you  ever  know  a man 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  my  profession  who 
set  appearances  at  defiance  ? If  you  honor  me 
by  accepting  my  invitation,  you  enter  My  Sana- 
torium— ” | 

“ In  what  character  ?”  I 

“In  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all  possible 
characters,”  replied  the  doctor.  “ In  the  char- 
acter of— a Patient.” 

“When  do  you  want  my  answer?” 

“ Can  you  decide  to-day?” 

“No.” 

“To-morrow  ?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  any  thing  more  left  to 
say?” 

Nothing  more.” 

“Leave  me  then.  I don’t  keep  up  appear- 
ances. I wish  to  be  alone — and  I say  so.  Good- 
morning.” 

“Oh,  the  sex!  the  sex!”  said  the  doctor, 
with  his  excellent  temper  in  perfect  working 
order  again.  “So  delightfully  impulsive!  so 
charmingly  reckless  of  what  they  say,  or  how 
they  Ay  it  I ‘Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of 
ease,  coy,  diffident,  and  hard  to  please  l*  There ! 
there ! there  ! Good-morning !” 

Miss  Gwilt  rose  and  looked  after  him  from 
the  window,  when  the  street-door  had  closed 
and  he  had  left  the  house. 

“Armadale  himself  drove  me  to  it  the'  first 
time,”  she  said.  “Manuel  drove  me  to  it  the 
second  time. — You  cowardly  scoundrel ! shall  I 
let  you  drive  me  to  it  for  the  third  time  and  the 
last?” 


She  turned  from  the  window  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  widow’s  dress  in  the  glass. 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed — and  she  de- 
cided nothing.  The  night  came — and  she  hes- 
itated still.  The  new  morning  dawned — and 
the  terrible  question  was  still  unanswered,  Yes 
or  No. 

By  the  early  post  there  came  a letter  for  her. 
It  was  Mr.  Bashwood’s  usual  report.  Again  he 
had  watched  for  Allan’s  arrived,  and  again  in 
vain. 

“I’ll  have  more  time!”  she  said  to  herself, 
passionately.  “No  man  alive  shall  hurry  me 
faster  than  I like!” 

At  breakfast  that  morning  (the  morning  of 
the  ninth)  the  doctor  was  surprised  in  his  study 
at  the  Sanatorium  by  a visit  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

“ I want  another  day,”  she  said,  the  moment 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door  on  -her. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  before  he  answered, 
and  saw  the  danger  of  driving  her  to  extremi- 
ties plainly  expressed  in  her  face. 

“The  time  is  getting  on,”  he  remonstrated, 
in  his  most  persuasive  manner.  “For  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Armadale  may  be 
here  to-night.” 

“I  want  another  day!”  she  repeated,  loudly 
apd  passionately. 

“Granted!”  said  the  doctor,  looking  nerv- 
ously toward  the  door.  “Don’t  be  too  loud — 
the  servants  may  hear  you.  Mind !”  he  added, 
“ I depend  on  your  honor  not  to  press  me  for 
any  further  delay.” 

“ You  had  better  depend  on  my  despair,”  she 
said — and  left  him. 

The  doctor  chipped  the  shell  of  his  egg,  and 
laughed  softly. 

“Quite  right,  my  dear!”  he  said.  “I  re- 
member where  your  despair  led  you  in  past 
times ; and  I think  I may  trust  it  to  lead  you 
the  same  way  now.” 

At  a quarter  to  eight  that  night  Mr.  Bash  wood 
took  up  his  post  of  observation,  as  usual,  on  the 
platform  of  the  terminus  at  London  Bridge. 

He  was  in  the  highest  good  spirits ; he  smiled 
and  smirked  in  irrepressible  exultation.  The 
sense  that  he  held  in  reserve  a means  of  influ- 
ence over  Miss  Gwilt,  in  virtue  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  her  past  career,  had  had  no  share  in 
effecting  the  transformation  that  now  appeared 
in  him.  It  had  upheld  him  in  his  forlorn  life 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  it  had  given  him  that 
increased  confidence  of  manner  which  Miss 
Gwilt  herself  had  noticed ; but  it  had  vanished 
as  a motive  pow^r  in  him  from  the  moment  that 
had  restored  him  to  Miss  Gwilt’s  favor — it  had 
vanished,  annihilated  by  the  electric  shock  of 
her  touch  and  her  look.  His  vanity — the  van- 
ity which  in  men  at  his  age  is  only  despair  in 
disguise — had  now  lifted  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  fatuous  happiness  once  more.  He 
believed  in  her  again  as  he  believed  in  the  smart, 
new  winter  over-coat  that  he  wore — as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  dainty  little  cane  (appropriate  to 
the  dawning  dandyism  of  lads  in  their  teens) 
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that  he  flourished  in  his  hand.  He  hummed — j 
the  worn-out  old  creature  who  had  not  sungj 
since  his  childhood — hummed,  as  he  paced  the 
platform,  the  few  fragments  he  could  remember 
of  a worn-out  old  song. 

The  train  was  due  as  early  as  eight  o’clock 
that  night.  At  fiye  minutes  past  the  hour  the 
whistle  sounded.  In  less  than  fire  minutes 
more  the  passengers  were  getting  out  on  the 
platform. 

Following*the  instructions  that  had  been  giren 
to  him,  Mr.  Bashwood  made  his  way  as  well  as 
the  crowd  would  let  him  along  the  line  of  car- 
riages ; and  discovering  no  familiar  face  on  that 
first  investigation,  joined  the  passengers  for  a 
second  search  among  them  in  the  custom-house 
waiting-room  next. 

He  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  persons  occupying  it  were 
all  strangers,  when  he  heard  a voice  behind  him, 
exclaiming,  “Can  that  be  Mr.  Bashwood !” 

He  turned  in  eager  expectation,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  last  man  under 
heaven  whom  he  had  expected  to  see. 

The  man  was — Midwinter  ! 


THE  FALL  OF  RICHMOND. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  current  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  the  denizens  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal, life  in  Richmond  during  the  war  was  not 
altogether  one  of  discomforts.  As  to  material 
wants,  almost  every  thing  for  their  supply,  not 
only  as  to  necessaries  but  luxuries,  could  be 
had,  if  one  only  had  the  money,  and  fortunately 
Confederate  notes  were  almost  as  abundant  as 
“ leaves  in  Vallambrosa.”  True,  the  war  rest- 
ed like  a heavy  incubus  upon  the  heart;  but 
even  that  in  time  we  became  used  to ; and  there 
never  was  the  terror  and  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  which  outsiders  probably  sup- 
posed. General  Lee  and  his  army  were  between 
us  and  danger ; and  that  was  enough  to  quiet 
all  fears.  So  that  we  could  hear  the  thunder 
of  battle  so  near  that  it  seemed  almost  in  the 
city,  and  still  move  on  in  our  usual  occupations 
without  much  uneasiness  as  to  how  it  would 
terminate. 

Indeed  there  was  even  an  amount  of  gayety 
which  seemed  altogether  untimely.  Expens- 
ive parties,  balls,  private  theatricals,  and  other 
amusements  abounded.  Richmond  never  was 
gayer  than  during  the  winter  of  1864-65;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  clergymen  of  the  va- 
rious denominations  felt  calle4  upon  to  remon- 
strate from  the  pulpit ; while  the  more  religious 
portion  of  the  population  were  stimulated,  by 
way  of  counteracting  the  evil  tendencies  and  of 
averting  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  to  be  still 
more  attentive  on  the  daily  prayer  meetings, 
which  often  filled  the  largest  churches,  and  seem- 
ed characterized  by  great  devoutness  and  fervor. 

The  spring  of  1865  found  things  much  in  this 
condition.  One  day,  «ot  long  before  the  Con- 
federate Congress  adjourned,  I happehed  to  cast 


my  eye  toward  the  Capitol  building,  and  saw 
that  the  flag  raised  to  indicate  that  they  were 
in  session  had  by  mistake  been  put  up  that  day 
bottom  upward,  and  was  in  fact  “Uniou  down,” 
the  signal  of  distress.  Superstitious  minds  might 
have  read  in  this  apparent  omen  the  coming 
doom  of  the  Confederacy ; but  few,  if  any,  took 
that  view. 

Occasionally  expressions  were  heard  from  in- 
dividuals indicative  that  their  confidence  and 
hope  were  failing  them.  One  very  intelligent 
and  well  known  gentleman  so  entirely  lost  heart 
that  it  became  a matter  of  common  remark  and 
somewhat  of  merriment.  But  the  most  discour- 
aging person  I encountered  was  a member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  high  standing,  who  had  evi- 
dently “given  up.”  Meeting  with  him  at  a 
friend’s  one  evening,  his  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  on  that  subject.  Among  other  things 
he  stated,  substantially,  that  General  Lee  had 
been  before  a Committee  of  the  Senate,  I think 
the  previous  November,  and  had  stated  that  he 
could  hold  out  if  he  could  be  reinforced  with  some 
twenty  thousand  fresh  troops ; that  in  February 
— three  months  after — before  that  or  a similar 
committee,  General  Lee  had  stated  that  if  he 
had  fifty  thousand  reinforcements  he  could  main- 
tain his  ground;  hut  that  he  had  neither  re- 
ceived the  fifty  thousand  nor  the  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  had  lost  by  sickness  and  desertion ; so 
that  the  inference  was  irresistible  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  ground.  Such  statements  were  dis- 
couraging ; but  perhaps  the  impression  made  on 
most  of  the  auditors  was  simply  that  that  man 
was  no  longer  loyal  to  the  cause. 

Rumors  had,  it  is  true,  been  coming  from  the 
army  that  the  men  were  losing  heart ; that  pa- 
tient and  enduring  as  they  had  shown  them- 
selves, there  was  a limit  even  to  their  powers ; 
that  they  could  not  suffer  on,  and  starve  on,  and 
fight  on,  year  after  year  interminably,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  prospect  of  any  increment  of 
fresh  material  to  meet  the  constantly  accumu- 
lating and  overwhelming  forces  they  were  called 
to  confront.  There  was,  indeed,  but  too  much 
truth  and  force  in  what  they  said ; and  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  such  a struggle  could  not 
be  protracted  very  much  longer — especially,  too, 
in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  scarcity  of 
food,  and  the  equally  alarming  failure  of  the  fa- 
I cilities  of  transportation.  Still,  we  had  been  en- 
abled to  hold  out  so  far  against  what  might  have 
been  regarded  as  impossibilities ; and  we  hoped 
it  might  continue  to  be  so. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  April,  1865,  dawned  upon 
us  in  this  state  of  things.  It  was  a bright*  pleas- 
ant day.  . The  churches  were  full — as  they  gen- 
erally were— and  the  ministers  gave  their  people 
such  truth  as  they  considered  mdst  appropriate. 
At  the  church  which  I attendee  the  text  and 
sermon  seemed  almost  prophetic.  The  words  of 
Scripture  were,  “ What  I do  thou  knowest  not  . 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter;”  and  the 
object  of  the  discourse  was  to  render  the  hearers 
resigned  and  contented  under  even  the  most  mys- 
terious and  unwelcome  allotments  of  Providence. 
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The  sermon  over,  the  congregation  joined  in  the 
Doxology  to  Old  Hundred,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  notes  of  the  organ,  and  then  reverently 
dispersed.  That  was  the  last  service  ever  to  be 
held  there  under  the  Confederate  Government. 
As  I was  passing  out  through  the  vestibule  two 
friends  came  up,  and  said  they  wondered  what 
could  be  going  on ; that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  unusual  importance;  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  some  of  the  other  high  functionaries 
had  been  sent  for  out  of  church ; and  that  there 
was  evidently  some  exciting  news. 

On  leaving  the  church-door  I saw  a bank  of- 
ficer meet  another  one  for  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  been  in  search,  and  as  I passed  them  I 
heard  a few  words  indicative  of  trouble.  J ust 
then  espying  a young  man  whoso  connection 
with  the  Government  ought  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  any  important  intelligence,  I ask- 
ed him  what  it  was  that  was  producing  such  a 
ferment.  He  replied  that  ho  was  not  at  liberty 
to  communicate  what  he  knew,  but  that  there 
had  been  terrible  fighting  near  Petersburg. 

“ Favorable  or  unfavorable  ?” 

“So  far  as  we  have  heard  not  favorable.” 
Then,  in  a subdued  voice,  he  added,  “ I’ll  tell 
you  that  I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we  are  all 
away  from  here  before  twenty-four  hours.” 

This  was  news  indeed ! No  wonder  the  Pres- 
ident hurried  out  of  church,  and  no  wonder  bank 
officers  held  solemn  council. 

Returning  to  the  house  of  the  friends  with 
whom  I was  sojourning,  and  believing  that 
there  need  be  and  could  be  no  longer  any  se- 
crecy about  such  events,  I mentioned  at  the  din- 
ner-table what  had  been  told  me.  The  ladies 
were  greatly  agitated  and  distressed — appre- 
hending violence  from  the. dreaded  “Yankees,” 
and  also  lamenting  the  separation  which  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  army  would  make 
between  them  and  their  young  relatives  who 
were  in  it.  In  a moment  the  deep  pall  of  un- 
certainty and  gloom  was  cast  over  every  thing. 
What  scenes  that  day  or  tht  next  would  dis- 
close, who  could  tell  ? 

Before  we  had  arisen  from  dinner  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  family  connected  with 
a government  bureau  came  in,  with  a counte- 
nance indicative  of  serious  work,  asking  that 
his  trunk  might  be  gotten,  and  adding  that  they 
were  to  be  off  at  six  o’clock  that  evening— that 
the  city  was  to  be  evacuated ! This  was  the 
signal  for  every  one  of  our  little  company  to  be 
on  the  move  to  save  what  he  could.  Silver- 
ware was  quickly  collected  for  hiding ; watches 
were  gathered  up  to  be  sent  away ; spoons  and 
forks  likewise ; and  every  preparation,  practica- 
ble in  the  short  time  and  amidst  the  excitement 
and  confusion,  made  for  the  speedily  anticipated 
pillage. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a relative  of 
the  writer  came  over  from  Petersburg,  bringing 
us  the  first  definite  news  of  the  breaking  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  the  disaster  General 
Lee’s  army  had  experienced.  Of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  it,  however,  he  was  not  aware.  From 


his  telling  us  that  the  tobacco  warehouses  had 
been  burned  -to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  falling 
into  the  Federal  bands,  we  knew  that  Peters- 
burg was  gone. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  young 
man  already  referred  to  not  having  got  off  as 
soon  as  he  had  expected,  came  in  and  told  my 
relative,  who  was  anxious*  to  get  to  his  family 
up  the  country,  that  his  only  chance  was  to  go 
to  the  depot  immediately,  that  the  last  Confed- 
erate trains  would  leave  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  that  to-morrow  all  intercourse  would 
be  cut  off.  Being  better  acquainted  than  my 
friend,  and  knowing  he  would  encounter  diffi- 
culties, I went  with  him  to  the  depot.  Arrived 
there,  we  encountered  a file  of  soldiers  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance,  and  the  officer  in  command 
positively  refusing  admittance  to  any  one  who 
had  not  a pass  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  But 
that  condition  was  an  impossibility.  Finding 
the  Secretary  of  War,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  indeed  be  “like  hunting  a needle  in  a 
hay-stack.”  There  was  no  other  way,  therefore, 
than  just  to  stand  our  ground,  hoping  that  some- 
thing might  “ turn  up.”  Numerous  were  the  ar- 
rivals while  wo  stood  there,  multitudinous  the 
applications,  appeals,  and  remonstrances,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  man  of  the  “stars” 
was  inexorable. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  one  of  the 
trains  moved  oft*. . “There  goes  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet.”  And  sure  enough  they  were 
gone ; and  that  was  the  last  of  the  Confederate 
Government  in  its  capital.  The  Argus-eyed 
sentinels  must  have  a little  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance after  this,  for  my  friend,  who  had  been 
on  a reconnoissance,  soon  came  back  with  the 
report  that  he  had  found  a place  where  we  could 
flank  the  guards  and  get  into  the  depot.  This 
we  accomplished.  But  here  a new  difficulty 
had  to  be  encountered.  We  could  find  no  ad- 
mittance into  the  cars.  There  were  numerous 
trains — all,  I believe,  rough  box  cars — waiting 
their  turn  to  go.  One  after  another  of  them 
we  applied  to,  but  in  vain.  One  was  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  another  the  Quarter-Master’s 
Department,  another  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, and  so  on.  Most  of  them  contained  la- 
dies as  well  as  gentlemen.  “ Can’t  we  get  in 
here?”  “No!  Impossible!  we’re  crowded  to 
suffocation.”  Passing  on  to  another : “Won’t 
you  just  let  one  gentleman  in  here  ? His  home 
and  family  are  up  the  country,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious to  get  to  them.”  “No,  no ! we’re  too  full 
already.  This  car  is  marked  for  14,500  pounds, 
and  we  have  18,000  in  it  now.  We’ll  break 
down  before  we  get  five  miles.” 

We  were  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when 
there  hove  in  sight  a man  with  a lantern,  escort- 
ing two  gentlemen,  whom  he  evidently  intended 
to  pat  into  one  of  the  care.  “Now,”  said  I to 
ray  friend,  “ be  on  the  alert,  and  when  he  push- 
es those  two  up  I’ll  push  you  immediately  fol- 
lowing, as  if  one  of  the  party.”  We  did  so,  and 
succeeded.  They  found  out  the  ruse,  it  is  true, 
and  I heard  them  berating  nrpfriend  as  an  in- 
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trader ; bat  having  the  “ nine  points  of  the  law,” 
he  held  his  ground.  Many  a day  elapsed  before 
I heard  what  became  of  him ; but  I had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  him  safely  out  of  Richmond, 
for  I stood  there  until  his  train  was  gone,  and 
indeed  until  all  were  gone.  One  after  another 
they  rolled  off ; the  guards  dispersed ; and  the 
depot  was  forsaken  and  desolate,  never  more  to 
be  visited  by  Confederates. 

Some  were  very  slow  to  realize  what  was  go- 
ing on.  While  engaged  in  our  efforts  to  get  a 
place  in  the  cars  a clerical  friend  came  up,  and, 
recognizing  ns  in  the  dark,  asked  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  getting  away.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  preaching  down  on  the  lines  some  six 
or  seven  miles  below  the  city,  and  that  in  the 
afternoon  tfie  colonel  of  the  regiment  where  he 
was  advised  him  that  he  had  better  go  up  to 
Richmond.  This,  however,  our  friend  not  wish- 
ing to  do,  and  finding  that  the  colonel  seemed 
to  be  getting  his  command  ready  to  move,  he 
thought  he  would  go  over  to  another  point  on 
the  lines  and  spend  the  night  there.  But  on 
arriving  there  he  found  that  they  also  were  go- 
ing to  Richmond.  As  he  now  had  no  place  to 
stay,  he  concluded,  though  reluctantly,  to  go 
along.  As  they  advanced  the  numbers  tend- 
ing that  way  thickened,  but  still  for  some  time 
he  did  not  see  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  half-way  to  Richmond  that 
the  unwelcome  truth  at  last  flashed  upon  him. 
He  was  under  the  influence  of  this  fresh  discov- 
ery when  he  encountered  us  in  the  depot — his 
mental  perturbations  by  no  means  allayed  by 
the  struggle  to  get  off,  and  particularly  by  the 
fact  that  when  I pushed  him  up  into  the  same 
car  into  which  I had  thrust  my  relative  they  re- 
pelled him ; so  that  when  I last  saw  him  he  was 
in  a most  disconsolate  and  hopeless  condition. 
But  he  must  have  got  off  after  all,  as  I heard 
of  him  afterward  in  North  Carolina. 

During  our  long  tarrying  at  the  d£pot  one  of 
the  batteries  from  below — the  last,  it  was  said — 
came  up,  carrying  torches  and  cheering,  I sup- 
pose to  keep  their  spirits  up.  They  moved  off 
over  the  bridge,  thus  completing  the  departure 
of  the  entire  army  from  our  side  of  the  river, 
and  thus  completing  also  the  abandonment  of 
the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  curtain  had  now  fallen  on  one  act  of  the 
stupendous  drama ; it  was  soon  to  rise  on  what, 
in  its  opening  at  least,  would  prove  even  more 
striking  and  impressive.  But  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  acts  was  one  of  painful  suspense. 
The  Government  and  army  which  for  years  had 
guarded  and  protected  us  was  gone ; that  other 
army  which  had  been  stretching  out  its  hands 
in  vain  to  grasp  this  most  coveted  prize — that 
army  which  had  come  so  near  that  they  could 
hear  our  church-bells  and  we  could  see  the  flash 
and  smoke  of  their  guns — that  army  which  had 
been  so  repeatedly  foiled,  and  with  such  sore  dis- 
appointment and  terrible  slaughter — that  army, 
probably  by  this  time  exasperated  and  infuriated 
to  the  last  degree,  was  to  be  upon  us  with  the 
dawn  of  the  coning  day,  and  we  helplessly  at 


their  mercy.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  this  beau- 
tiful city  ? what  the  fate  of  these  hitherto  happy 
homes  ? what  the  fate  of  these  noble-hearted  and 
lovely  women?  The  accounts  which  we  had 
received  of  the  burning  and  pillage  of  Colombia 
were  fresh  in  our  minds. 

After  seeing  the  last  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment I did  what  not  very  many  in  Richmond 
did  that  night — went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
About  half  past  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  I 
was  awakened  from  profound  slumbers  by  a tre- 
mendous concussion.  But  I fell  asleep  again, 
and  slept  until  about  half  an  hour  longer,  when 
I was  aroused  by  what  might  almost  have  awak- 
ened the  dead.  The  earth  seemed  fhirly  to 
writhe  as  if  in  agony,  the  house  rocked  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  while  stupendous  thunders  roared 
around.  This  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  Con- 
federate magazine;  and  this  was  the  opening 
gun  of  the  august  and  sublime  pageant  of  that 
ever-memorable  day.  Soon  after  the  flames 
burst  out  from  the  tobacco  warehouses,  set  on 
fire  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  becoming  spoils 
to  the  enemy,  and  proving  the  cause  of  the  ter- 
rific conflagration  which  ensued.  The  bridges 
across  the  river — one  of  them  the  lofty  Peters- 
burg Railroad  bridge,  about  a mile  long — were 
speedily  long  lines  of  flame ; while  on  the  side 
of  the  city  the  devouring  element  set  to  work  in 
fearful  earnest.  The  fire  had  scarcely  got  fairly 
under  way  when  the  arsenal,  containing,  it  was 
said,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  loaded 
shells,  and  the  depots  of  cartridges  and  fixed 
ammunition,  with  the  laboratory  and  its  com- 
bustibles, began  to  explode.  This  was  not  in- 
stantaneous, but  continuous,  resembling  the 
cannonading  and  musketry  of  a heavy  battle, 
and  lasting  through  most  of  the  day. 

Imagine  our  condition,  left  by  our  own  army 
and  anticipating  the  enemy’s ; the  entire  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  on  fire — stores,  warehouses,  * 
manufactories,  mills  (Galligo’s  the  largest  in  the 
world),  depots,  and  bridges — all,  covering  acres, 
one  sea  of  flame,  $nd  as  an  accompaniment  the 
continuous  thunder  of  exploding  shells,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  that  long,  threatening,  hostile 
army  entering  to  seize  its  prey — imagine  all  this, 
and  you  will  probably  conclude  that  those  who 
were  there  will  not  soon  forget  that  third  day  of 
April,  1805,  in  Richmond. 

Our  unwelcome  visitors  were  not  so  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  now  open  door  into  Rich- 
mond as  we  had  anticipated,  some  hours  elaps- 
ing before  the  first  of  them  made  their  appear- 
ance. My  host,  anxious  to  get  his  ship  in  order 
for  the  coming  storm,  went  down  to  his  place  of 
business  early  in  the  monring,  and  returning 
soon  afterward,  announced  to  us  that 44  the  Yan- 
kees” were  in  the  city,  he  had  seen  the  first  of 
them  pass  up  Main  Street.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  to  any  one  not  of  our  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  the  impression  produced 
by  that  piece  of  intelligence ; the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  the  realization  that  all  we  had 
been  looking  and  hoping  and  struggling  for 
through  weary  years  was  gone,  and  that  all  we 
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had  most  deprecated  had  come ; that  our  mor- 
tal foe  was  at  last  in  the  fruition  of  the  spoils  he 
had  most  desired ; that  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
made  him  our  master,  and  placed  us  in  the  po- 
sition of  a conquered  people.  Such  thoughts, 
mingled  with  anxiety  as  to  what  was  to  be  our 
fate,  flowed  freely  through  our  minds  when  as- 
sured beyond  all  doubt  that  “the  Yankees”  were 
in  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  as  to  how 
far  it  would  he  safe  for  a citizen  to  venture  out, 
I determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  Never  expecting  and 
fervently  hoping  never  again  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a victorious  army  enter  a conquered 
capita],  I was  willing  to  run  some  risk.  More- 
over, I wished  if  possible  to  save  some  valuable 
papers  I had  down  town  from  what  now  threat- 
ened to  be  an  almost  unlimited  conflagration. 

I found  the  streets  thronged  with  the  black 
population,  but  almost  absolutely  and  literally 
forsaken  by  the  whites.  Richmond  seemed  in  a 
night  to  have  been  transformed  into  an  African 
city.  On  getting  down  as  far  as  the  Powhatan 
House,  opposite  the  Capitol,  I at  length  espied 
one  white  man,  and  as  he  proved  to  be  an  old 
acquaintance  I joined  him,  and  we  stood  to- 
gether in  the  piazza  looking  on  at  the  spectacle. 
The  United  States  flag  was  floating  from  the 
Capitol — a sight  which  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  a day ; but  instead  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  Confederate  flag,  it  was  put  up,  through 
some  mistake,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  occupying  the  place  of  the  State  flag ; 
and  thus,  as  some  facetiously  suggested,  unin- 
tentionally symbolizing  the  triumph  of  Federal 
centralized  power  over  States  Rights.  The  au- 
thorities were  probably  never  apprised  of  the 
faux  pas , inasmuch  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  still  waving  over  the  old  Virginia  end  of 
the  building  when  I left,  some  weeks  after- 
ward. 

Some  of  the  troops  had  stacked  their  arms  in 
the  Capitol  Square,  and  were  gazing  curiously 
around ; others  were  marching  thither  through 
the  street  before  ns.  The  latter  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  colored  crowds  who  thronged 
the  sidewalks.  I watched  with  some  interest 
the  swarthy  spectators,  anxious  to  see  how  they 
regarded  the  advent  of  those  whose  coming 
promised  to  introduce  them  to  liberty  and  po- 
litical equality.  A large  portion  of  them — very 
much  the  largest,  I think — simply  looked  on, 
as  upon  any  other  novel  and  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. Here  and  there  a man  waved  his  hat 
and  huzzaed.  The  most  marked  demonstra- 
tions were  the  shaking  of  hands  by  those  near- 
est with  the  passing  troops,  much  of  which  was 
done.  Some  of  the  women  courtesied  and  bowed 
at  a great  rate.  One  little  weazened-faced  old 
woman,  her  head  crowned  with  a conical  tur- 
ban, seized  a soldier's  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
shaking  it  up  and  down  like  a pump-handle, 
said,  “ Welcum,  masta ! yon’s  welcum ! Glad 
to  see  you,  Sah — glad  to  see  you ! Thank  de 
Lord,  dese  hands  do  no  mo*  wurk !”  A condi- 


tion of  elegant  and  luxations  repose  was  the 
happy  consummation  to  which  she  congratu- 
lated herself  this  glorions  day  was  to  introduce 
her. 

Becoming  after  a while  sufficiently  assured 
to  venture  beyond  our  post  of  observation  in 
the  Powhatan  piazza,  I pushed  through  the 
swarthy  crowd  around  into  Governor  Street, 
just  opposite  the  Governor’s  house.  Scarcely 
had  I reached  this  point  when  the  first  body 
of  colored  cavalry  came  moving  up  the  hill.* 
Their  appearance  called  forth  a greeting  from 
their  brethren  in  the  streets.  No  sooner  had 
the  cavalry  fairly  comprehended  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  than  they  returned  the  greet- 
ing with  a will,  rising  in  their  stirrups,  waving 
their  flashing  sabres,  their  white  eyes  and  teeth 
gleaming  from  rows  of  dark  visages,  and  rend- 
ing the  air  with  wild  huzzas.  Considering 
that  they  had  been  slaves,  that  they  were  sud- 
denly released  and  armed,  and  that  they  were 
now  entering  our  city  as  conquerors,  one  could 
not  look  upon  these  men  without  a shudder  at 
the  possible  impending  horrors. 

Passing  on  down  Governor  Street  I persevered 
until  I reached  Main  Street.  Here  the  specta- 
cle agaift  was  most  remarkable.  The  progress 
of  the  fire  rendered  it  certain  that  the  contents 
of  the  stores  and  shops  would  be  destroyed,  and 
hence,  possibly,  the  throngs  of  negroes  set  to 
the  work  of  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they 
liked.  Here  would  come  one  rolling  before 
him  a barrel  of  flour ; here  another  with  a bag 
of  coffee  or  sugar  upon  his  back ; another  with 
a bag  full  of  shoes ; another  with  four  or  five 
bolts  of  cotton  cloth  on  his  head ; another  with 
a bolt  of  woolen  goods  under  his  arm ; a woman 
with  an  armful  of  hoop-skirts;  a girl  with  a 
box  of  spool  thread — and  so  on  through  the 
crowd.  But  yesterday  these  articles — run  at 
great  risk  and  expense  through  the  blockade — 
were  bringing  fabulous  prices;  to-day  he  who 
wills  may  have  them  for  the  carrying  away. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Richmond  were  the 
colored  population  so  well  stocked  with  neces- 
saries and  luxuries. 

Continuing  to  thread  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I reached  the  point  on  Main  Street  for 
which  I was  aiming.  The  papers  I was  in  quest 
of  were  in  a room  on  the  fourth  floor,  which  had 
to  be  reached  through  a store  on  the  first-floor, 
a tailor’s  shop  on  the  second,  and  so  on.  En- 
tering the  store,  whose  doors  were  wide  open,  I 
saw  no  one  but  a colored  man,  who  was  filling 
a bag  with  shoes  from  the  shelves,  all  the  while 
talking  to  himself,  and  swearing  he  would  have 
them.  And  have  them  he  did,  for  there  was  no 
longer  any  one  there  to  dispute  his  right.  As- 
cending to  the  tailor’s  shop  I found  it  deserted, 
and  the  rolls  of  cloth  for  which  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a yard  had  been  asked  lying  there  waiting 
to  be  burned  up.  While  getting  together  my 
papers  the  flames  burst  through  the  windows 
opposite,  and  came  lashing  half-way  across  the 
street.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ; and  as  I 
emerged  from  the  front-door  the  heated  atmos- 
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phere  was  already  mqst  stifling.  I cast  a fare- 
well look  up  Main  Street.  The  Dispatch  and 
Enquirer  newspaper  offices  were  all  in  a blaze, 
the  banks  and  the  American  Hotel  were  just 
catching,  and  from  the  doors  and  windows  of 
somo  of  the  fashionable  stores  volumes  of  flame 
were  burning. 

Up  tq  this  time  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a fire-engine  at  work.  The  young  men 
had  left  with  the  evacuating  army;  the  older 
men,  fearing  pillage  and  violence  to  their  fam- 
ilies, remained  at  home  to  do  whAt  they  could 
to  protect  them ; and  consequently  there  was 
nobody  to  look  after  the  fire.  I myself  went  to 
one  of  the  Federate,  and  told  him  that  unless 
they  went  to  work  to  arrest  the  conflagration 
the  entire  city  would  be  swept  away.  Soon  aft- 
er the  military  authorities  organized  the  crowds 
of  blacks  as  a fire  corps,  and  this  with  their 
own  efforts,  and  the  steam-engines  at  length 
brought  to  play,  was  instrumental  in  checking 
and  ultimately  stopping  the  tempest  of  fire. 
But  all  the  forenoon,  and  till  well  on  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, flame  and  smoke  and  burning  brands 
and  showers  of  blazing  sparks  filled  the  air, 
spreading  still  farther  the  destruction,  until  it 
had  swept  before  it  every  bank,  every  auction 
store,  every  insurance  office,  nearly  every  com- 
mission bouse,  and  most  of  the  fashionable  stores, 
together  with  one  of  the  prominent  churches, 
and,  as  before-mentioned,  immense  mills,  man- 
ufactories, foundries,  etc.  Seldom  has  a city, 
in  proportion  to  its  population  and  wealth,  suf- 
fered so  terribly.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  specta- 
cle afterward  of  those  acres  of  ruin,  and  sadder 
that  of  the  many  worthy  citizens  from  whom 
the  hard  earnings  of  a lifetime  had  thus  been 
wrested  in  an  hour. 

Of  all  the  days  of  my  life  that  eventful  and 
terrible  day  seemed  the  longest.  Not  having 
my  watch  about  me,  I could  not  well  judge  the 
flight  of  time.  At  last,  when  I thought  it  must 
be  toward  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I in- 
quired the  time,  and  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  it  was  only  twelve  o’clock.  It  Beemed  as 
if  that  day  would  never  end. 

Very  agreeable  was  the  disappointment  at  the  j 
behavior  of  the  victorious  army.  Whether  it 
was  because,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, there  was  still  some  lingering  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  or 
whether  the  terrific  calamity  falling  upon  the 
city  at  the  moment  disarmed  all  purpose  to  in- 
flict further  injury,  we  could  not  tell ; but  what 
most  concerned  us  was  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  troops  behaved  astonishingly 
well,  and  were  remarkably  courteous  and  re- 
spectful. Some  cases  of  outrage  were  commit- 
ted in  the  suburbs,  but  every  attempt  of  the 
sort  in  the  city,  of  which  I heard,  was  followed 
by  condign  punishment. 

The  days  which  followed  that  ever-memora- 
ble  third  of  April  were  eminently  days  of  leis- 
ure. Nobody  had  any  thing  to  do.  All  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a sudden  stand-still.  Few 
had  any  money ; my  own  stock  amounted  to  an 


old-fashioned  three -cent  piece.  Some  of  ns 
spent  most  of  the  time  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
talking  over  the  post,  the  present,  and  the  most 
uncertain  future.  When  occasionally  a friend 
passed  we  would  call  him  in,  or  he  would  call 
himself — both  parties  happy  to  have  some  mode 
of  relieving  the  tedium.  As  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, we  gave  that  up  with  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
thinking  that  General  Lee  would  probably  fall 
back  into  the  interior,  and  there,  after  consi- 
derable delay  and  worrying,  make  the  best 
terms  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union  re- 
stored. But  we  did  not  anticipate  so  speedy  a 
finality,  nor  of  the  sort  which  occurred.  Va- 
rious rumors  reached  us  from  day  to  day  of  dis- 
asters to  the  Confederates;  but  as  these  all 
came  through  our  conquerors  we  gave  them 
small  credence. 

At  length,  one  night  my  host  informed  me 
that  the  sentinel  near  our  door  had  just  told 
him  that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.  Though 
we  did  not  credit  it,  it  seemed  worth  inquiring 
into.  On  further  interrogation  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  news  was  official ; and  soon  all 
remaining  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  salvos 
of  artillery  from  the  Capitol  Square  saluting  the 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  Army 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Such  an  event  was,  of  course,  a crushing  dis- 
appointment to  those  who,  through  years  of  sac- 
rifice and  struggle,  had  staked  their  earthly 
hopes  and  all  upon  the  success  of  the  cause; 
but,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  most  of  them 
seemed  to  recognize  in  the  event  the  voice  of 
God  deciding  by  his  providence  the  great  ques- 
tion. Though  this  decision  differed  widely 
from  what  they  had  anticipated,  they  knew  that 
the  great  Arbiter  of  all  human  affairs  does  all 
things  well,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  humbly 
and  cheerfully  to  acquiesce.  The  Government 
to  which  they  had  acknowledged  allegiance  for 
four  years  being  no  more,  and  that  under  which 
they  had  previously  lived  being  now  restored, 
there  was  but  one  course  open,  and  that  was  to 
endeavor  to  prove  themselves  henceforth  good 
and  faithful  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Time  will  no  doubt  wear  away  the  hostile 
feelings  engendered  by  bloody  war,  and  once 
more  restore  to  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
those  who  were  arrayed  in  this  bitter,  deadly 
strife ; but  no  lapse  of  time  can  erase  the  mem- 
ories of  the  fearful  scenes  which  marked  the 
progress  of  the  dreadful  drama,  and  in  the  his- 
tory which  is  to  record  them  for  coming  gener- 
ations will  stand,  as  not  the  least  conspicuous, 
that  which  has  formed  the  topic  of  the  present 
sketch — the  Fall  of  Richmond. 


MISS  LETTHA. 

111*188  LETITIA  put  aside  the  muslin  curtains 
J3-L  from  her  window,  and  looked  out.  She 
had  just  made  her  toilet  for  afternoon,  and  she 
was,  as  usual,  neat  almost  to  primness.  Her 
sombre  gray  dress  was  enlivened  by  no  bits  of 
bright-colored  ribbon.  It  fell  without  a particle 
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of  trimming  in  soft  folds  to  her  feet  Her  something  was  always  happening  to  prevent  their 
brown  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  back  from  meeting,  to  hold  them  asunder.  Miss  Letitia 
her  still,  thoughtful  face— the  face  which  the  wondered  often  whose  fault  it  was.  It  seemed 
quiet  dress  and  plain  hair  suited  so  well.  There  to  her  that  the  change  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
was  no  thread  of  silver  in  the  tresses — not  a time  when  her  old,  well-beloved  hope  had  died ; 
wrinkle  in  the  smooth  skin,  with  its  coloring  and  she  speculated  now  ami  then  whether  she 
delicate  as  that  of  sixteen.  Yet,  observing  Miss  could  have  been  cold  and  careless  to  Grace  in 
Letitia  closely,  you  would  not  have  imagined  that  time  of  gridf,  and  so  wounded  her  that 
for  a moment  that  she  was  yonnger  than  the  they  never  could  be  quite  the  same  to  each  oth- 
thirty-three  years  to  which,  the  town  record  of  er  any  more. 

Danby  bore  witness.  There  was  about  her  a “Mother  is  very  sick,”  said  the  voice  of  the 
perfect  repose — the  look  of  one  who  has  ceased  little  blue-eyed  girl,  waiting  at  the  door,  “and 
to  expect,  and  learned  not  to  hope — which  I she  wants  to  have  you  come  and  see  her,  if  you 
think  no  face  ever  wears  in  youth,  unless  it  be,  will  be  so  kind,  right  off.” 
sometimes,  that  of  an  incurable  invalid.  “I  will,  indeed  I will.”  And  tears  sprang  to 

Every  one  called  her  “ Miss  Letitia” — the  Miss  Letitia’s  eyes,  and  her  calm  face  quivered 
days  when  she  was  “Letty”  were  gone  with  a little.  She  did  not  think  of  Mrs.  Parmelee — 
her  lost  girlhood.  That  a silent,  grave  woman,  two  years  older  than  her- 

“ Something  sweet,  self — but  of  laughing  Grace  Anderson,  with  her 

Which  follows  youth  with  flying  feet,**  merry  ways,  and  petulant  airs,  and  fervent  ca- 

would  never  come  back  to  her  any  more.  There  resses.  Back  through  the  years  wen  t her  thoughts 
were  graves  in  the  church-yard  on  whose  white  to  the  old  time  when  they  were  both  young,  and 
stones  were  chiseled  the  names  of  her  father  so  loved  each  other.  She  tied  on  her  bonnet, 
and  mother  and  her  one  brother.  There  was  a and  pinned  her  shawl,  and  hurried  across  the 
deeper  grave  in  her  heart,  over  which  no  tomb-  fields  by  the  little  girl's  side.  In  half  an  hour 
stone  gleamed,  where  the  tenderest  hope  of  her  she  stood  in  the  silent,  shaded  room  where  her 
life  lay  sleeping.  Miss  Letitia  was  all  alone.  old  friend  lay. 

But  she  had  grown  used  to  loneliness,  and  When  she  came  to  the  bedside  she  started 
hardly  knew  how  sad  it  was.  She  looked  out  with  amazement.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
on  the  landscape,  .bright  with  its  earliest  Oc-  years  had  turned  backward,  and  the  Grace  of 
tober  glories — hills  crowned  with  trees  whose  the  old  days  were  indeed  with  her  again.  The 
boughs  were  touched  with  gold  and  flame — haze  fever  which  was  running  riot  in  the  sick  wo- 
in  the  air — blue  asters  in  the  highway — golden-  man’s  veins  had  restored  more  than  the  beauty 
rod  nodding  at  the  gate.  She  heard  a wind,  of  her  youth.  A clear,  intense  color  flamed 
slow,  mournful,  inexpressibly  profound  and  ten-  on  her  cheeks,  and  a strange  light  kindled  her 
der,  and  sighed  a little  at  the  thought  of  long,  great  dark  eyes.  Her  hair  was  tossed  back  over 
still  winter  evenings  to  come.  The  dead  hope  the  pillow,  and  her  face  wore  an  eager,  long- 
in  her  heart  rose  from  its  deep  grave,  and  stood  ing,  expectant  look.  When  she  saw  Miss  Le- 
beside  her  in  all  the  glory  of  youth  and  grace — titia  at  her  bedside  she  grew  excited, 
too  dear  a ghost  of  a past  too  dear ! This  wind,  “ You  are  come,”  she  cried,  “ with  kindness 
which  sighed  and  sung  as  if  murmuring  some  looking  from  your  eyes.  You  won’t  smile  at  me 
weird  incantation,  had  summoned  as  with  a spell  when  you  go  away.  Leave *us  alone,”  and  she 
old,  haunting  memories,  and  familiar  names  made  an  imperious  gesture  to  the  nurse  who  sat 
rushed  unbidden  to  the  lone  woman’s  lips.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
she  did  not  utter  them — too  many  years  had  The  woman  arose  quietly, 

still  face  and  quiet  lips  been  learning  the  lesson  “Mrs.  Parmelee,”  she  said,  “ it  is  most  dan- 

of  calmness.  gerous  for  you  to  excite  yourself — I give  you 

She  was  so  tranced  in  thought  that  it  seemed  fair  warning.  I should  not  have  permitted  this 
to  her  like  a call  from  a strange  outside  world  interview  on  my  own  judgment ; but  since  the 
with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do— she  sitting  doctor  consented  to  it  the  responsibility  docs  not 
among  her  dreams — when  the  knocker  on  her  rest  with  me.” 

. front-door  gave  forth  a sound,  sharp  yet  uncer-  Then  she  went  out  slowly,  and  the  patient 
tain,  as  if  touched  by  a hand  at  once  eager  and  laughed — a shrill,  strange  laugh,  which  almost 
timorous.  She  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a child  struck  fear  to  the  listener’s  heart, 
standing  therewith  wistful  face — Deacon  Panne-  “Yes,  the  doctor  knew  I should  die,”  she 

Ice’s  little  girl,  sole  fruit  of  his  first  marriage,  cried.  “A  little  excitement  more  or  less  won’t 
Her  own  mother  was  in  heaven,  but  her  step-  matter.  I felt  a week  ago  when  I was  taken 
♦mother — the  deacon’s  second  wife — had  been  that  my  time  had  come.  I waited  though,  be- 
the  one  friend  of  Miss  Letitia’s  early  youth,  fore  I sent  for  you,  until  other  eyes  besides  my 
Through  all  the  gay,  girlhood  days  Letitia  Ma-  own  could  see  that  there  wasn’t  the  ghost  of  a 
son  and  Grace  Anderson  had  been  as  insepara-  chance  left  for  my  life.” 
bio  as  shadow  and  substance.  Since  they  had  “ Grace,  dear,”  Miss  Letitia  said,  soothingly, 
grown  past  girlhood  an  unexplained  coldness  going  back  unconsciously  to  the  phraseology  of 
had  seemed  to  arise  between  them.  They  were  their  young  days,  “don’t  talk  so.  People  who 
friends  still — at  least  Grace,  now  Mrs.  Plarme-  are  ill  do  not  always  die.  There  is  hope  for  you 
lee,  made  fervent  professions  of  friendship — only  yet.” 
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“ No ! Do  you  think  I don’t  know  my  own 
doom  ? I tell  you  death  has  been  nearer  than 
any  other  watcher  to  my  bedside  ever  since  I’ve 
lain  here.  I should  not  have  sent  for  you  if  I 
had  not  known  there  was  no  escape.” 

“And  why  not  far  me?”  Miss  Letitia  asked, 
with  a gentle  reproach  in  her  voice.  “ Am  I 
not  your  old  friend,  who  has  loved  you  all  these 
years  ?” 

“And  who  will  hate  me  to-night,”  the  other 
said,  in  a tone  sadder  and  more  hopeless  than 
any  words  can  describe.  “I  sent  for  you  to 
confess  a great  wrong.  I dare  not  die  with  it 
on  my  conscience,  and  carry  it  with  me  silently 
into  the  other  world.  Letitia,  you  loved  Nelson 
Guthrie,  and  he  loved  you.” 

Burning  blushes  swept  up  to  Miss  Letitia’s 
pale  cheeks — her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
She  thought  she  could  not  bear  any  more. 

* “Do  not  speak  of  that,  Grace,”  she  cried, 
wildly;  “it  is  dead,  that  old  dream.  Let  it 
rest  in  its  grave!” 

“But  I must  speak,  or /can  not  rest  in  mine. 
Letitia,  I did  love  you ; but  oh,  I loved  him  so 
well ! I would  have  sold  my  soul  for  his  love — 
did  sell  it,  perhaps ; I do  not  know.  I sepa- 
rated you — I,  your  friend,  your  sister,  as  you 
used  to  call  me  in  those  days.  I made  him 
think  that  you  were  deceiving  him — that  you 
loved  some  one  else,  and  were  not  worthy  of 
hun.  He  was  haughty  and  passionate,  and  I 
was  crafty.  I put  a gulf  between  you  that  I 
knew  you  were  too  proud  and  he.  too  angry  to 
try  to  cross.  Then  roy  punishment  began.  I 
had  hoped  to  win  his  love,  expected  he  would 
turn  to  me  in  his  disappointment,  but  my  plan 
foiled  utterly.  I think  I had  made  myself  hate- 
ful in  his  eyes  by  opening  them,  as  he  fancied, 
to  the  flaws  in  his  idol.  It  was  not  a year  be- 
fore he  had  married  Margaret  Cross.  He  did 
it,  I know,  in  very  desperation.  He  did  not 
love  her  then,  however  it  has  been  since.  I 
think — I always  thought — that  if  I had  known 
of  the  marriage  before  it  took  place  I should 
have  gone  to  him  and  prevented  it  by  telling 
the  truth ; but  I don’t  know — I might  not  have 
had  the  courage.  At  any  rate,  I heard  nothing 
of  it  until  the  wedding  was  over,  and  then  it  was 
too  late. 

“It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to  make  any 
reparation.  It  would  do  him  no  good  to  know 
what  he  had  lost ; and  I thought  yon  would  get 
over  it  easier  to  believe  him  false  than  to  know 
how  you  had  both  been  betrayed.  So  I made 
up  my  mind  to  carry  the  secret  with  me  to  my 
grave.  But  as  years  passed  the  burden  grew 
heavy,  and  I wrote  the  whole  story  out,  sealed 
it  up,  and  put  directions  on  the  outside  that  it 
should  be  given  to  him  after  my  death.  I never 
meant,  you  see,  that  any  one  should  know  it 
until  I was  past  the  sound  of  earthly  reproach- 
es. So  I went  on,  and  tried  to  treat  you  as 
your  old  friend  might — grown  older  and  colder 
with  time,  but  your  friend  still — I meant  to  go 
on  so  to  the  end.” 

“Oh,  I wish  you  had,  I wish  you  had*” 


burst  like  a moan  from  Miss  Letitia's  quivering 
lips. 

“ I think  I felt  worse  about  it  than  ever,  after 
I married  the  deacon.  I didn’t  love  him.  That 
was  over  for  me — the  fierce  flame  had  burned 
out  and  left  my  heart  waste  and  sere.  Nothing 
earthly  could  ever  kindle  it  again.  I married 
because  it  seemed  a good  thing  to  do ; and  then 
I was  so  lonely  I wanted  something  to  fill  up 
my  long  days.  But  after  a while  I began  to 
see  how  good  the  deacon  was  — how  true  he 
was — how  honest  and  upright.  The  spirit  of 
bis  life  seemed  to  haunt  and  accuse  me  contin- 
ually. I began — seeing  the  distance  between 
us — to  feel  what  it  was  to  be  a lost  soul.  I be- 
lieve these  thoughts,  which  have  had  strong  pos- 
session of  me  all  summer,  brought  on  my  fever. 
They  were  with  me  until  it  got  to  seem  that 
every  wind  was  the  reproving  voice  of  God, 
and  every  sunbeam  a ray  from  his  reproachful 
eye.  I grew  sick  at  last,  and  I knew  death  was 
coming.  Letitia,  I dared  not  die  until  I had 
told  you.  I can  offer  no  atonement— I do  not 
expect  you  will  forgive  me.  If  you  could  I 
should  not  fear  so  much  to  go  out  into  the 
dark.” 

She  shook  with  a dumb,  shivering  terror,  and 
then  lay  still,  uttering  no  farther  entreaty,  speak- 
ing no  word  more— only  fixing  her  great  dark 
eyes  on  the  woman  she  had  wronged,  with  a 
look  in  their  depths  so  full  of  anguish  and  sup- 
plication that  it  was  mightier  than  words. 

Miss  Letitia  seemed  dumb,  as  one  turned 
suddenly  to  marble.  She  had  loved  Nelson 
Guthrie  with  her  life’s  one  love  ; and  this  wo- 
man lying  here  had  separated  them — taken  away 
her  bread  and  given  her  a stone — darkened  her 
sunshine — reft  from  her  all  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  her  existence.  Could  she  forgive  ? Did 
God  require  it  of  her?  And  yet — to-morrow 
it  might  be  too  late  to  speak  her  forgiveness. 
Would  she  have  a lost  soul  wailing  in  wordless 
anguish  at  her  side  for  evermore  ? Must  she 
not  forgive  even  this — lend  to  the  parting  spirit 
what  she  might  of  ease  and  comfort — if  she 
hoped  in  her  turn  to  be  forgiven  of  God  ? Aft- 
er all,  now  that  she  knew  the  uttermost — knew 
that  when  all  things  should  be  made  clear  she 
would  stand  fair  and  honored  in  her  old  love’s 
sight — ought  she  not  to  find  it  easy  to  forgive  a 
wrong  bounded  by  the  compass  of  this  earthly 
life  ? What  if,  in  loneliness  and  sorrow,  she 
must  go  down  to  her  grave — she  knew  now 
that  he  whom  she  loved  had  not  been  false  or 
unworthy — that  she  need  not  turn  away  from 
him  when  he  should  come  to  her  6ide  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  She  looked  into  the  beseech- 
ing eyes  which  met  hers,  as  the  deacon’s  wife, 
cried  out  again,  rent  by  the  anguish  of  her  sus- 
pense— 

“ Speak  to  me — your  silence  tortures  me. 
Let  me  know  my  doom.  Forgive  me,  or  curse 
me!” 

Miss  Letitia  bent  over  her,  and  took  in  her 
own  the  hand  burning  with  fever. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  slowly,  “ I forgive  you. 
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You  made  my  life  a burden — you  took  away 
from  me  all  that  I cared  for  in  this  world,  but 
I pity  you  in  this  hourwhen  your  sin  has  found 
you  out,  and  I forgive  you.  I will  pray  for  you 
to  the  God  whose  love  is  infinite — whose  com- 
passion is  boundless.  Your  soul  is  not  lost. 
You  shall  not  die  without  hope.” 

“You  forgive  me?  You  are  sure?  You 
can  ask  mercy  for  me  of  God  ? He  will  hear 
your  prayer — yours,  whom  I have  injured.  I 
will  hope — O God,  is  it  not  too  late  ?” 

“The  promise  fails  not,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,”  Miss  Letitia  murmured,  with  a solemn 
sweetness  in  her  voice. 

Just  then  a strong,  firm  step  sounded  in  the 
yard,  and  the  sick  woman  started  eagerly. 

“It  is  the  deacon,”  she  said;  “he  is  com- 
ing, and  we  shall  have  but  a moment  more. 
Go  to  that  desk  in  the  corner — the  key  is  in  it. 
You  will  see,  in  the  little  drawer  at  the  right, 
the  packet  directed  to  Nelson  Guthries  Take 
it  away  and  read  it.  It  will  make  all  the  par- 
ticulars clear.  When  I am  dead  send  it  to  him, 
and  then  he  will  understand  us  both.” 

Trembling  in  every  limb  Miss  Letitia  did  her 
bidding,  and  went  back  to  the  bedside  with  the 
packet  in  her  hand.  # 

“Yes,  that  is  it;  and  there  is  the  Deacon’s 
step  on  the  threshold.  He  loves  me — surely  it 
can  not  be  wrong  to  give  him  the  consolation 
of  believing  me  worthy  of  it.  Once  more,  be- 
fore you  leave  me,  oh  let  me  hear  you  say  that 
you  forgive  me!” 

“Fully  and  freely,  as  I hope  myself  to  be 
forgiven,”  Miss  Letitia  answered,  solemnly;  and 
then,  moved  by  a divine  impulse  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  she  bent  over  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  feverish  brow. 

Going  out,  she  met  Deacon  Parmelee  in  the 
room  beyond,  wearing  a face  on  which  anxiety 
and  watching  were  graving  stern  lines. 

She  went  into  the  gathering  twilight.  The 
sad  wind  was  wailing  still — the  leaves  rustled, 
the  crickets  chirped  mournfully ; but  a star  was 
rising  already  in  the  cast,  while  yet  the  crimson 
autumn  sunset  burned  above  the  western  hills. 
“We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,”  she  mur- 
mured. “ There  is  hope  in  the  heavens.” 

That  night  she  read  all  the  long  confession, 

. and  understood  on  just  what  rocks  the  hope  of 
her  life  had  stranded  and  gone  down  helplessly. 
After  all,  there  was  a certain  sweetness  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  man  she  loved  had  been 
neither  false  nor  fickle,  but  only,  like  herself, 
wronged  and  deceived.  She  could  never  be 
any  thing  more  to  him  in  this  life ; but  it  was 
something  to  be  sure  that  he  had  once  loved 
her.  When  the  life  going  out  in  that  house 
across  the  fields  was  ended,  she  would  send  him 
the  packet,  and  then — reinstated  in  his  esteem — 
she  could  bear  to  go  on  alone  through  the  rest 
of  her  pilgrimage. 

The  next  morning  news  came  that  the  Dea- 
con’s wife  was  dead. 

She  thought  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  send 
off  the  dead  woman’s  confession  until  the  funer- 


al should  be  over.  So  she  waited  four  days 
longer,  and  then,  when  all  reason  for  delay  was 
at  an  end,  she  took  the  packet  from  her  desk, 
and  was  going  to  dispatch  it  to  Nelson  Guthrie. 
As  she  stood  with  it  in  her  hand  a doubt  sug- 
gested itself  for  the  first  time.  Should  she  send 
it  ? Had  she  a right  to  clear  herself  in  his  eyes 
at  the  risk  of  recalling  so  many  old  memories  ? 

. Ho  had  loved  her  once  well  and  truly.  Should 
she  revive  the  spell,  if  that  were  possible — make 
him  discontented  with  the  present — stir  his  heart 
with  vain  longings  ? Would  it  be  just  to  his 
wife — the  wife  to  whom  in  this  whole  matter  no 
blame  could  attach — whose  sufficient  misfor- 
tune it  was  that  the  man  who  married  her  had, 
at  best,  no  fond  freshness  of  first  love  to  give 
her? 

Miss  Letitia  was  just,  to  the  heart’s  core ; 
and  she  was,  besides,  self-forgetful  and  resolute. 
What  mattered  it,  she  thought,  whether  or  not 
he  understood  her  now  ? Let  him  go  on.  Let 
whatever  domestic  happiness  time  had  fostered 
at  his  hearth-stone  still  grow.  When  the  end 
came  would  be  time  enough  for  her  to  stand  be- 
fore him  justified.  So  her  mind  was  made  up. 
She  wrote  him  a few  lines,  explaining  simply 
how  the  confession  came  into  her  hands,  and 
the  motives  which  deterred  her  from  sending  it 
to  him  at  once.  Then,  in  her  turn,  she  folded 
and  sealed  the  packet,  and  directed  it  on  the 
outside : 

11  To  be  given,  unopened,  into  the  hands  of  Nelson 
Guthrie,  after  the  death  of  Letitia  Mason.1* 

That  was  all.  Last  week  she  had  believed 
her  lover  of  other  days  recreant  to  all  truth  and 
loyalty.  Over  the  grave  where  his  memory  lay 
buried  she  had  dared  to  drop  no  tear — plant  no 
blossom.  Now  she  knew  that  the  wrong  had 
not  been  on  his  part ; and  the  thought  that  he 
had  not  given  her  up  voluntarily  was  balm  to 
her  self-respect.  So  she  took  up  her  old  life 
again,  with  something  less  than  the  old  burden 
to  carry. 

Years  came  and  passed  noiselessly.  Slowly 
silver  threads  grew  into  the  brown,  shining 
hair,  and  the  delicate,  youthful  color  faded  a 
little.  She  scarcely  realized  how  time  went  on 
until  her  fortieth  birth-day  found  her.  Then 
she  began  to  feel  how  many  the  lonely  years 
had  been.  Twenty-two  years  ago  that  day  the 
note  had  come  from  Nelson  Guthrie  which  gave 
her  back  her  troth-plight,  and  since  then  she  had 
never  experienced  one  flutter  of  womanly  vanity 
or  anticipation.  Life,  to  all  selfish  intents,  end- 
ed with  her  that  spring  day,  6he  thought.  Since 
then,  as  more  than  one  whom  she  had  comfort- 
ed could  have  borne  witness,  she  had  been  do- 
ing the  Master’s  work.  She  felt  a little  sad  on 
this  day  of  all  days  in  the  year.  Memory  was 
busy,  and  the  path  before  her,  leading  on  to  old 
age,  perhaps,  stretched  out  bare  and  bleak. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  long  forenoon 
that  a wagon  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a man 
whom  she  recognized  as.  the  near  neighbor  of 
the  Guthries — who  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  — dismounted  and  came  up  toward 
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the  house.  A subtle,  prophetic  instinct  told 
her  his  errand  before  she  met  him  at  the  door. 
Her  old  lover  had  sent  for  her  — was  dying, 
probably. 

“Mr.  Guthrie  is  sick,”  the  roan  began,  ab- 
ruptly, “and  they  say  he  has  not  long  to  live. 
He  took  a bad  cold  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in,  and  they’ve 
given  up  all  hopes  of  him.  He  says  you  were 
an  old  friend,  and  he  wants  to  see  you  if  you 
are  willing  to  go.” 

“I  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,”  she  an- 
swered, with  apparent  calmness,  but  she  turned 
back  into  the  house,  her  heart  throbbing  strange- 
ly. Now,  after  all  these  years,  her  time  had 
come — now  she  had  a right  to  justify  herself  in 
his  dying  eyes. 

She  took  the  packet  she  had  kept  so  long, 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  out.  They  rode 
in  utter  silence  over  the  three  miles  of  dusty 
road  which  lay  between  her  little  cottage  and 
Nelson  Guthrie’s  house.  She  noticed,  as  one 
in  a dream,  how  blue  the  sky  was,  and  heard 
the  spring  birds  sing,  and  the  full  brooks  mur- 
mur. At  last  she  was  there. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  so  brief  an  illness 
had  shattered  the  forces  of  that  strong  man  s 
life.  Pale  almost  as  he  would  be  when  they 
should  put  his  grave-clothes  on  he  was  now,  his 
face  worn  and  wan,  his  heavy  black  beard  mak- 
ing it  look  yet  more  ghastly.  His  wife  had 
met  Miss  Lctitia  at  the  door  with  a whispered 
welcome,  and  as  if£y  previous  arrangement  led 
her  into  the  sick  man’s  room,  and  left  her  there. 

“I  wanted  to  look  yet  once  more  in  this 
world  upon  your  face,”  he  said,  faintly,  his  eyes 
kindling  a little  as  he  saw  her  at  his  bedside. 
“I  wanted  to  forgive  you.” 

“ You  never  had  any  thing  to  forgive,”  she 
answered,  quietly. 

“Never!  Letty!" 

“Never.  For  seven  years  I have  had  in  my 
possession  Grace  Anderson’s  confession — the 
confession  of  the  wrong-doing  which  separated 
us.  I did  not  mean  that  you  should  see  it  un- 
til I was  dead.  But  your  time  has  como  first, 
and  you  must  not  die  until  you  know  the  truth, 
and  have  forgiven  Grace.” 

He  put  out  his  hand  with  an  eager  gesture. 

“Read  it,  Letty!”  he  cried.  “Read  every 
word  of  it.  I think  my  soul  could  almost  linger 
at  the  gates  of  death  to  hear  such  tidings.” 

She  read  it  plainly  and  clearly,  every  word. 
When  she  was  through  she  waited  for  him  to 
speak. 

“Did  you  forgive  her,  Letty — you,  with  your 
lonely  woman’s  heart,  your  solitary  life  ?” 

“I  forgave  her — I prayed  for  her — I believe 
God  heard  me.”  Her  voice  came  clear  but  very 
low. 

“Then  I,  too,  forgive  her.  Letty,  I loved  you 
in  those  days — we  belonged  to  each  other.  It 
would  have  made  my  life  a different  thing  to 


have  shared  it  with  you.  But  God  knew  best 
by  what  path  to  lead  us  both  home.  Margaret 
has  been  a true,  good  wife.  Letty,  will  you  care 
for  her  and  comfort  her  when  I am  gone?  You 
are  stronger  than  she,  and  she  will  be  quite 
alone.” 

4 4 If  she  will  let  me  I will  be  her  friend — I 
will  take  her  as  your  legacy.” 

“Call  her,  please,  and  wait  for  her  in  anoth- 
er room.  I must  make  her  understand  how 
near  was  the  tie  between  us.” 

She  went  out  and  sent  his  wife  in. 

Was  it  all  over,  she  thought,  and  over  so 
calmly?  Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  how  quietly  he  had  received  the  tidings 
which  had  stirred  her  own  soul  seven  years  ago 
| to  its  depths.  But  he  understood  her  now — he 
knew  that  she  had  been  true.  For  the  rest, 
death  calms  the  wildest  pulses. 

After  a while  Margaret  came  out.  She  had 
been  weeping  evidently,  but  she  came  up  to  Le- 
titia  and  kissed  her. 

“He  has  told  me  all,”  she  said,  “and  I know 
that  you,  not  I,  ought  to  have  been  his  wife. 
But  he  loves  me  a good  deal,  I think ; and  he 
has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  made  me  happy. 
It  is  almost  over  now.  Will  you  stay  till  the 
last  ? He  wishes  it.” 

“ Till  the  last”  was  not  long.  The  third  day 
the  summons  came  which  called  home  the  tired 
soul  to  forget  all  sorrows,  all  failures,  all  disap- 
pointments in  the  blessedness  which  is  infinite. 
And  by  his  bedside  the  two  women  who  had 
loved  him  watched  and  wept,  while  his  lips  grew 
cold,  and  his  proud,  passionate,  true  heart 
stopped  beating. 

Miss  Letitia  had  learned  to  suffer  quietly  by 
the  discipline  of  long,  sad  years.  The  wound 
in  her  heart  was.  deep,  but  it  bled  inwardly. 
Outwardly  she  was  calm,  and  supported  Mar- 
garet by  her  steady,  undemonstrative  courage. 

When  the  funeral  was  over  Margaret  clung 
still  to  the  fricud  in  whom  she  seemed  to  find 
rest  and  strength.  They  scarcely  knew  on  which 
side  the  proposal  that  they  should  live  together 
originated;  but  it  was  carried  out  before  mid- 
summer, and  they  were  both  settled  in  the  lit- 
tle cottage  where  Miss  Letitia  had  lived  alone 
so  long. 

And  then  time  wgnt  on  again,  and  the  grass 
grew  green  on  Nelson  Guthrie’s  grave ; and  his  * 
widow’s  passionate  grief  subsided  into  gentle  re- 
gret and  tender  memory.  Regret  so  gentle  that 
its  shadow  failed  to  affright  a new  wooer;  and 
Mistress  Margaret,  fair  and  sweet  still  at  a lit- 
tle past  forty,  went  out  of  Miss  Lctitia’s  cot- 
tage into  another  home..  And  again  Letitia  was 
all  alone. 

Alone,  but  never  lonely ; for  now  she  dreams 
that  when  Margaret  shall  go,  resting  on  her  later 
love,  to  the  country  peopled  by  shades,  she  her- 
self, true  through  all,  will  have  the  right  to  stand 
proudly  at  Nelson  Guthrie’s  side. 
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ONCE  upon  a time,  as  my  maternal  grand- 
father was  hugging  his  knees  complacently 
over  the  fire,  in  the  delicious  abandon  of  a well- 
beloved  pastor’s  Sunday  evening,  he  broke  forth 
in  laudation  of  some  well-put  point  of  his  morn- 
ing homily. 

44  That  may  all  be  very  true,  my  dear,  but 
hadn’t  you  better  let  somebody  else  praise 
you?”  was  the  conjugal  counterblast  to  this 
flourish  of  Pharisaism. 

44  * Somebody  else  ?'  No  indeed !”  quoth  the 
trumpeter;  “the  poor  coots  don’t  know  how 
to  put  it  on  in  the  right  place.” 

Doubtless  the  artists  whose  ill-fortune  opened 
their  studios  during  the  last  winter  to  my  crude 
criticism  may  class  mo  under  like  ornithologic- 
al condemnation  with  the  sermon -critics  of  my 
progenitor.  But  during  my  residence  in  Italy 
I*  was  so  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  neglect  by 
American  tourists  of  the  studios  of  their  coun- 
trymen and  women  that  I determined,  at  my 
first  opportunity,  to  pipe  a little  against  this  ig- 
norance and  indifference  before  three  or  four  de- 
serving doors  in  Rome  and  Florence.  If  you 
will  not  dance  I shall  at  least  have  relieved  my 
spirit. 

It  is  a lamentable  truism  that  the  represent- 
ative American  traveler  prefers  an  indifferent 
bust  or  picture  by  an  Italian  or  English  artist 
to  the  best  which  his  compatriots  can  achieve. 

Going  forth  from  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
an  average  American  circle,  strong  in  the  faith 
tliat  Squire  Jonathan’s  portrait  in  oils,  and  his 
boarding-school  daughter’s  monochromatics  and 
Crayons  arc  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art,  he  enters 
his  first  European  gallery  to  depart  a sadder, 
but  scarcely  a wiser  man.  “Ichabod”  is 
thenceforth  written  not  only  upon  daughter 
Mary’s  thrilling  sea-fights  and  gay  beauties  in 
pastel,  but  upon  all  American  art.  His  self- 
con  edit  in  its  sloughing  leaves  no  atom  of  con- 
fidence in  aught  which  his  land  can  produce. 
Yet  his  converse  admiration  of  foreign  art  must 
necessarily  be  indiscriminating,  since  he  retains 
the  complacent  belief  that  no  jackanapes  with 
his  technical  jargon  can  teach  him  what  to  ad- 
mire. Not  he ! He  hasn't  called  Ruskin  a 
madman  and  Jarves  a fool,  in  snubbing  Mary’s 
raptures,  to  go  to  them  or  any  other  critic  for  in- 
struction. Accordingly  he  stocks  his  gallery, 
as  he  would  disdain  to  do  his  shop,  with  foreign 
wares,  of  whose  origin,  intent,  and  worth  he 
is  utterly  ignorant,  only  making  sure  that  no 
“Yankee  trash”  is  included. 

He  carries  home  in  triumph  a blear-eyed  Be- 
atrice Cenci , a leering  Madonna  della  Sedia  exe- 
cuted by  a Roman  sign-painter,  a medallion  por- 
trait of  himself  chipped  out  in  the  putty-r<?£ei?o 
of  a third-rate  English  artist,  and  a family-group 
cannily  altered  for  the  occasion  from  a Niobe 
and  her  Children,  which  had  long  cumbered 
the  appartemento  of  some  Italian  sharper. 

Our  own  escape  from  the  sin  and  condemna- 


tion of  the  representative  American  traveler  in 
regard  to  our  compatriots’  studios  in  Rome  was 
owing  solely  to  impufed  grace.  On  our  way 
thither  we  met  the  author  of  “Harper's  Guide- 
Book,”  who  solemnly  assured  us  that  there  were 
two  individuals  in  Rome  whom  it  was  desira- 
ble to  see — 44  first  the  Pope,  then  Mrs.  Dr.  G.” 
Now,  it  happened  that  to  the  latter  little  epito- 
me of  all  charity  and  hospitality  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  much  of  that  which  makes  us  still  cry 
with  Shakspeare, 

Was’t  not  a happy  star 
Led  us  to  Home — ” 

and  being  there,  to  Numero  tredtd  via  Condotti! 
It  was  her  generous  ire  which  spurred  our  su- 
pineness around  the  circle  of  American  artists 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  even  in  remote  Flor- 
ence. 

The  pity  is  that  this  should  be  a notable  in- 
stance of  esprit  de  corps  and  de  esprit  de  pays — 
that  every  American  resident  of* position  abroad 
should  not  feel  a fraternal  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  American  artists  around  him,  and  make 
of  himself  a conscience  for  the  admonition  of 
thoughtless  tourists  from  their  native  land,  with 
hearts  or  purses  to  be  touched.  # 

I understand  that  Mr.  Jarves  has  pronounced 
William  Story  to  be  unappreciated  in  Amer- 
ica. However  true  this  may  bo  in  regard  to 
untraveled  connoisseurs,  I think  the  representa- 
tive American  traveler  is  least  likely  to  neglect 
this  among  all  American  studios  in  Rome.  Does 
not  Murray  indorse  Mr.  Story’s  handiwork  as 
44  much  noticed”  at  the  great  London  Exposi- 
tion of  1862  ? This  Anglican  baptism  is  surely 
almost  equivalent  to  British  birth.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  safe  to  give  loose  rein  to  one’s  adjec- 
tives and  notes  of  admiration  in  the  presence  of 
the  Soul,  the  Sappho , and  the  Sybil,  and  all  the 
more  because  there  are  sure  to  be  among  the 
carriages  which  wait  on  the  Saturday  receptions 
in  the  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  Tolentxno  an  Italian 
coronet  or  two,  and  some  well-quartered  British 
escutcheon. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  inner- 
most studio,  and  seeing  the  sculptor,  moulding- 
stick  in  band.  Even  in  its  immaturity  and  in 
soulless  plaster  we  saw  in  the  Medea  a grander 
statue  than  those  apt  fingers  had  previously 
created.  The  artist  is  said  to  have  followed 
Ristori  like  her  shadow,  and  has  appropriated 
the  great  tragedienne's  inspiration  as  a spiritual 
body  for  his  own.  It  was  a sad  pleasure  to  see 
also  in  this  inner  sanctum  that  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Browning,  and  her  brother  Mr. 
Barrett,  the  best  of  all  the  many  essays  to  render 
the  drooping  head  and  pathetic  face  of  Elizabeth 
Browning.  This  bust  was  chiseled  from  the 
artist’s  memory  of  the  poet  (with  whose  personal 
friendship  he  was  privileged),  arid  its  creation 
was  trammeled  by  no  lying  portraits  or  superfi- 
cial photographs  as  a model. 

But  why  do  we  linger  here  where  my  pipe  is 
absurdly  superfluous  ? Were  all  America  be- 
sides silent  in  his  praise,  Mr.  Story  might  well 
rest  content  with  Hawthorne’s  crowning. 
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Miss  Hosmer  also  is  too  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica by  means  of  her  peripatetic  Zenobia,  and  her 
stationary  Statesman,  together  with  fascinating 
traditions  still  rife  about  Boston  Common  and 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  regard  to  youthful  es- 
capades and  maturer  deeds  of  prowess,  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  representative  American  trav- 
eler. She,  too,  has  the  prestige  of  British  pa- 
tronage through  her  master  Gibson,  whose  char- 
acteristic dictum,  “ Yes,  yes,  true  art  should  be 
descriptive !”  engraved  in  stone,  is  appropriately 
the  legend  of  her  studio. 

We  approached  this  celebrity  with  inward 
trepidation,  on  one  of  her  weekly  reception-days. 
Unlike  Mr.  Story,  she  does  all  her  visitors  the 
honor  of  receiving  them  in  person,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  a bright,  piquant  woman  instead 
of  the  Amazon,  bustling  with  weapons  offensive, 
which  our  fancy  had  conjured  from  the  shadowy 
realm  of  gossip.  Her  style  of  conversation  is 
rather  crisp  than  brusk,  and  she  enters  cord- 
ially into  her  guest’s  admiration  of  her  work. 
With  kindly  patience  she  told  over  and  again  in 
our  hearing  to  successive  visitors  the  story  of 
her  brazen  door,  which,  with  its  twelve  bassi- 
relievi  representing  the  hours  of  night,  is  to  shut 
in  the  treasures*  of  an  English  nobleman’s  art- 
gallery.  But  little  Puck,  rollicking  little  elf, 
won  our  hearts  most  of  all  among  Miss  Hos- 
mer’s  marbles ; and  this  not  alone  because  the 
millennial  state,  wherein  a little  child  shall  lead 
all  captive,  has  already  begun  with  us,  so  that 
every  thing  fair,  dimpled,  and  infantile  attracts 
us.  Puck  seemed  to  us  altogether  the  most 
spontaneous  of  the  artist’s  works.  A captive 
queen  she  never  saw  even  in  her  dreams,  but  a 
mischievous  morsel  of  humanity  or  faiiyhood  is 
native  to  a woman’s  fancy. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  shares  with  Rheinhart  the 
honor  of  completing  the  doors  of  the  national 
capitol  from  the  design  of  the  lamented  Craw- 
ford, had  just  executed  a colossal  statue  of 
a Union  soldier,  gun  in  hand,  for  Cincin- 
nati. In  spite  of  the  amusing  account  of  the 
sitting  with  which  the  artist  entertained  us,  we 
could  but  regret  that  the  model  of  the  statue  had 
been  a brave  Celt,  who,  however,  seemed  from 
the  story  to  have  been  prouder  of  the  distinction 
of  being  “brother  to  him  as  married  owld  Bo- 
ker’s  daughter”  (the  hero  of  a New  York  parlor 
and  coach-house  romance  of  several  years  ago) 
than  of  any  personal  perfections  or  valor.  Still 
there  he  stands,  grim  and  war-worn,  but  un- 
flinching, and  invincible.  An  English  lady 
chanced  to  enter  this  studio,  and  being  told  that 
in  this  statue  she  might  see  a brave  of  the 
United  States  army,  remarked  eagerly,  “Ah, 
yes.  It  is  Stoneftall  Jackson,  I suppose;”  he 
being  the  only  hero  among  his  cousins  of  whose 
exploits  John  Bull  permits  his  unsophisticated 
family  to  read.  “No,  Madam,  on  the  con- 
trary,” replied  the  loyal  sculptor,  with  distinct 
enunciation,  “ this  is  the  man  that  shot  him  1” 

Any  successful  artist  must  accumulate  vast 
stores  of  ana  from  the  lips  of  garrulous  visitors. 

Another  Briton,  wandering  superciliously 


through  the  same  studio,  paused  before  a bast 
of  Cicero.  “Such  wonderful  concentration  a s 
all  your  American  faces  have ! ” said  he.  “ Now 
I should  know  that  to  be  a countryman  of  yours 
had  I chanced  to  see  it  iu  a Japanese  artist’s 
studio.  Ah,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Ameri- 
can type!”  The  blushing  sculptor  courteously 
allowed  the  citizenship  of  the  novel  Yankee  to 
pass  unchallenged,  and  the  undaunted  physiog- 
nomist passed  on  to  further  criticism. 

One  day  Mr.  Rogers  was  exhibiting  his  pretty 
Nydia  to  a deaf  spectator. . 

“ What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?** 

“ Nydia , Bulwcr's  Nydia.1* 

“You  don’t  say  I Why  she  looks  quite  in- 
telligent for  an  idiot  /” 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  In  clay  Mr. 
Rogers’s  conception  of  Isaac  kneeling  upon  the 
Altar  of  Sacrifice.  The  face  of  the  young  mar- 
tyr is  marked  by  exquisite  beauty  of  expression. 
One  could  judge  of  the  popularity  it  was  des- 
tined to  obtain  by  the  fact  that  two  copies  in 
marble  had  already  been  bespoken,  although  the 
model  was  by  no  means  complete.  The  fre- 
quent duplication  throughout  the  studio  of  com- 
panion statuettes  representing  an  Indian  UuMer- 
Boy  and  Fisher- Girl  recalled  comically  to  our 
memory  the  nursery  ditty  which  dwells  upon 
John  Brown’s  proprietorship  in  “ one  little,  two 
little,  three  little  Indians,”  and  so  on  through 
the  digits. 

At  Mr.  Mozier’s  we  found  the  celebrated 
Wept  of  Wish-ton-  Wish , sculptured  at  the  mo- 
ment when  memory  is  struggling  with  time  for 
the  recollection  of  the  cradle-hymn  her  Chris- 
tian mother  used  to  sing.  We  saw'  also,  in  clay, 
the  dawning  of  his  ideal  of  II  Penscroso . But 
in  the  colossal  group  of  the  Return  of  the  Prodi * 
gal  I thought  I saw,  what  I understand  is  not 
universally  admitted,  a wonderful  rendering  of 
the  blessed  old  idyl.  It  may  be,  for  aught  I know, 
anatomically  incorrect,  or  like  somebody’s  statue 
in  this  thing,  or  somebody’s  else  in  that ; but  to 
me  there  was  great  pathos  in  the  utter  repose  of 
the  son  as  he  lays  his  sinful,  sorrowful  head  on 
the  old  man’s  heart,  having  let  go  at  once  all 
his  old  life  and  old  self.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
such  a sermon  in  stone  set  up  in  a church-chan- 
cel, or  by  the  wayside,  might  touch  some  obdu- 
rate heart  to  whom  the  pulpit  had  been  voice- 
less. 

In  the  studio  of  a young  American  woman, 
whose  genius  with  no  adventitious  aids  has  al- 
ready won  her  an  enviable  position,  we  found 
in  clay  a lofty  embodiment  of  the  poet-artist’s 
ideal  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet.  A well-known 
Boston  clergyman  visiting  this  studio  the  day 
before  ourselves,  exclaimed  as  soon  as  the  moist 
napkin  was  removed  from  this  superb  medallion : 

“ Ah,  one  of  the  old  prophets  has  risen  from 
the  dead  1” 

“Which  of  the  prophets  is  he?”  asked  the 
artist;  “you  being  a divine  are  supposed  to 
know  them  all.” 

“ Jeremiah,  of  course.  Who  could  doubt  it?” 

Who,  indeed,  who  felt  the  majestic  sorrow  of 
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that  face,  the  eloquent  grieving  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom over  human  folly.  This  medallion  realizes 
vividly  Heine’s  description  of  Jehuda  ben  Hale- 
vy : “ Down  to  his  breast  fell,  like  a gray  forest, 
his  hair,  and  cast  a weird  shadow  on  the  face 
which  looked  out  through  it,  his  troubled,  pale 
face  with  the  spiritual  eyes.”  More  than  all  it 
recalled  the  infinitely  pathetic  cry  those  lips  once 
uttered,  “ Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  who  pass 
by  ? behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like 
unto  my  sorrow.” 

The  sculptor  of  tl^s  snperb  medallion  is  Miss 
Margaret  Foley.  She  has  worked  her  way  brave- 
ly up  to  fame  and  success,  winning  peculiar  hon- 
ors from  Italian  and  English  critics  as  well  as 
her  own  countrymen.  She  has  been  forced  to 
confine  herself  too  closely  to  portrait  medallions 
to  allow  the  freest  development  of  her  genius. 
It  is  an  epoch  to  her  when  she  dare  take  a free 
breath  and  evoke  from  the  marble  a kingly  head 
like  that  of  the  Prophet  of  Lamentation.  And 
yet  her  portraits  are  true  creations  of  art. 

Ye  who  think  that  while  sculpture  in  the  round 
is  a wonderful  art,  all  that  is  required  for  the 
production  of  a bas-relief  is  a fiat  surface  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  allow  chippings  ad  libitum , 
go  to  the  Villa  Albani  and  study  the  Lotus- 
crowned  A ruinous;  or,  what  is  next,  compare  Miss 
Foley's  medallions  with  those  which  pass  un- 
challenged from  the  studio  of  many  a distin- 
guished sculptor. 

But  I forget  an  oracle  recently  uttered : bassi- 
relievi  are  not  statuary  ! It  remained  for  an  as- 
tnte  sitter  at  the  New  York  Customs  to  discover 
that  a case  of  medallion  portraits  and  ideal  heads, 
sent  to  America  by  Miss  Foley  in  execution  of 
various  commissions,  did  not  come  under  the 
•Act  for  the  protection  of  American  artists  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  therefore  subject  to 
a duty  of  50  per  cent,  in  gold  1 And  all  this 
when  a case  of  mere  stone-mason’s  pedestals 
passed  the  same  Custom-house  free.  Various 
appeals  were  made  by  indignantly  sympathetic 
artists  and  friends  against  the  absurd  decision 
of  this  Art-Dogberry,  but  several  months  later 
we  heard  that  the  case  was  still  in  durance  vile ; 
the  purchasers  of  the  sculpture  being  naturally 
unwilling  to  pay  the  unrighteous  tax,  and  the 
artist  threatened  with  the  return  of  her  handi- 
work unless  she  herself  discharged  it. 

In  the  benign  face  of  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Min- 
nesota, Miss  Foley  found  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, and  with  one  or  two  sittings  from  the  good 
missionary  she  created  in  clay  at  once  a perfect 
portrait  and  an  admirable  ideal  of  St.  John  the 
Beloved.  This  was  immediately  appropriated 
(with  other  of  her  marbles)  by  Mr.  William  As- 
pinwall,  to  whose  generous  and  yet  discrimin- 
ating patronage  American  artists  abroad  and 
art-lovers  at  home  are  so  deeply  indebted.  We 
heard  a sculptor  say  of  him,  “ He  is  the  only 
visitor  to  my  studio  who  doesn’t  make  me  trem- 
ble by  touching  my  tools : he  knows  what  to  do 
with  them.”  Adding,  with  amusing  commisera- 
tion: “It  is  such  a pity  ho  hadn’t  been  poor,  he 
would  have  made  a true  artist  1” 


In  Miss  Foley ’8  studio  there  was  also  still  in 
clay  - fine  bust  of  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Craw- 
ford, as  also  various  medallions  in  different 
stages  of  progress.  A small  bust  of  Theodore 
Parker,  who  gave  her  frequent  sittings  while  in 
Rome,  and  with  whose  face  in  its  vigor  she  had 
been  most  familiar,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Socrates  of  Mr.  Story,  or  any  other  attempted 
likeness  of  that  most  brave  and  intolerant  phi- 
lanthropist. His  old  congregation  should  order 
a colossal  copy  of  this  authentic  bust  for  their 
Assembly  Room. 

During  a brief  visit  to  her  native  land  the 
past  season  Miss  Foley  modeled  several  admi- 
rable medallions,  among  them  fine  profiles  of 
Mr.  Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  This  artist  has  also  long  been 
distinguished  for  her  superiority  as  an  artist  in 
Cameos. 

No  American  tarrying  in  Rome  should  fail 
to  visit  the  appartemenio  of  the  Freemans.  Here 
Mr.  Freeman  plies  his  accurate,  conscientious 
brush,  devoting  as  many  hours  to  the  perfecting 
of  a few  threads  of  drapery  as  w'ould  many  art- 
ists to  the  execution  of  an  entire  picture.  Here 
Mrs.  Freeman  wields  the  chisel  skillfully,  and 
here  their  niece  paints  charming  cabinet  pic- 
tures and  copies  successfully. 

Living  in  a beautiful  apartment,  far  up,  like 
Hilda  in  her  tower,  we  found  Miss  Church,  a 
young  Vermonter,  if  I mistake  not.  One  of 
Claude  Lorraine’s  luscious  landscapes,  copied 
in  the  Louvre,  was  just  receiving  her  finishing 
touch,  it  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Lc 
Grand  Lockwood,  whose  wealth  has  blessed 
many  a deserving  artist  and  many  a distressed 
countiyman  abroad.  Three  little  pictures  pleased 
us  best  in  this  studio.  Two  views  (standing  and 
sitting)  of  an  obstreperous  little  Roman  with  an 
irresistibly  jolly  face.  This  little  imp  of  a mod- 
el regards  the  confinement  incident  to  his  vo- 
cation with  disgust,  and  is  therefore  always  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  whom  he  mercilessly 
snubs.  “ What  time  is  it,  old  father  ?”  “ Ten 
and  a half,  my  gentle  little  son.”  “ No,  old  fa- 
ther, you  lie — it  is  long  after  mezzo  giomo /” 
Then  turning  his  weariness  toward  his  pictur- 
esque costume,  he  cries,  stormily,  “Look  here, 
old  father!  I must  have  new  clothes!  Why 
don't  you  dress  me  like  the  little  Francesi  on 
the  Pincio ! I shall  buy  clothes  for  myself  here- 
after.” 

The  third  picture  is  the  portrait  of  an  equally 
irresponsible  little  chiccory-girl,  who  is  attired 
in  all  jhe  pretty  absurdity  of  a Roman  peasant’s 
costume,  with  the  heavy  folds  of  the  parmo  on 
her  graceful  little  head.  This  little  mother  of 
Gracchi  in  prospectu  declines  to  favor  the  artist 
with  a sitting  of  her  august  presence  without  a 
head  of  her  favorite  vegetable  with  which  to  be- 
guile the  hour,  meditatively  devouring  the  tough 
mass  of  vegetation.  Accordingly,  there  she 
stands  in  the  picture,  chiccory  in  hand,  and  is  a 
bewitching  little  figure  for  one’s  drawing-room. 

Our  visit  to  the  pleasant  home  of  the  cheeiy 
sisters,  the  Misses  Williams,  brought  upon  ns 
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an  acute  attack  of  mal  du  pays . On  their  table 
lay  a fresh,  crisp  copy  of  the  Springfield  Rcjmb- 
lican , and  on  the  walls  hung  half  a dozen  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  autumnal  scenery,  which 
could  only  have  had  their  birth  among  the  ma- 
ples, oaks,  and  beeches  of  New  England.  Their 
previous  vacation  having  been  spent  in  Sicily 
we  were  able  to  judge,  bothr  from  their  enthusi- 
astic descriptions  and  abundant  sketches,  how 
delightful  the  scenery  must  be.  A fine  picture 
of  Mount  Etna,  with  sunrise  tints,  pleased  us  ex- 
ceedingly. It  had  just  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Morehead,  of  Philadelphia. 

We  were  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Tilton’s  Venetian  views  and  Venetian  coloring 
before  wo  had  learned  of  Mr.  Jarves  that  it 
was  artistically  wrong  so  to  be,  and  our  first 
impression  still  abides.  This  artist’s  naivete  in 
the  exposition  of  the  “ luminosity”  and  other 
perfections  of  his  own  pictures  is  sublime.  Yet 
the  oddest  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  seemed  to  us 
only  to  tell  the  plain  truth  eloquently  about  these 
glowing  re-creations  of  his  brush,  albeit  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  come  with  better  grace  from  some 
“ poor  coot”  of  a spectator  instead  of  from  the 
Titianesque  artist  himself. 

We  cherish  a grudge  against  the  Fate3,  which 
prevented  us  from  executing  frequently-renewed 
plans  for  visiting  the  studios  of  other  distin- 
guished Americans  in  Rome.  Unless  the  tour- 
ist conscientiously  assign  every  moment  of  his 
time  to  some  specific  object,  however  long  he 
may  remain  in  Rome,  in  leaving  he  will  carry 
away  many  such  regrets  and  suffer  remediless  loss. 

Our  faithful,  clever  Consul,  Mr.  Stillman, 
true  a&  truth,  but  not  always  in  sunshine,  was 
just  about  removing  to  a new  post,  so  that  his 
studio  was  in  a transition  state.  We  saw  enough 
of  his  painting,  however,  to  convince  us  that  his 
talents  would  reap  a rich  harvest  in  the  new  and 
artistically  unexplored  field  before  him.  In  the 
beautiful  island  of  Candia  he  will  be  likely  to 
find  worthy  material  for  his  skillful  pencil  and 
pen,  while  in  the  inhabitants  he  will  find  his 
very  antipodes,  unless  they  have  outgrown  their 
portrait  so  graphically  sketched  by  one  of  their 
own  artists  centuries  ago ; The  Cretians  are  al- 
ways liars , evil  beasts,  slow  bellies. 

Having  tarried  so  long  in  the  Eternal  City 
we  had  far  too  little  time  for  doing  justice  to 
Florence  and  her  American  studios. 

Hiram  Powers  is  the  one  American  artist 
whose  merits  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  at 
home.  Every  representative  American  trav- 
eler longs  to  have  his  Ciceronic  fcaturqp  im- 
mortalized by  this  sculptor,  and  joyfully  ex- 
changes his  thousand  silver  sendi  for  one  of  his 
exquisitely-finished  busts.  Aside  from  his  tal- 
ent Mr.  Powers  deserves  his  brilliant  success 
on  account  of  his  generous  interest  in  younger, 
less  famous  artists,  and  his  vigorous  loyalty. 
Few  Americans  visit  his  studio  without  hearing 
the  suggestion  from  the  beautiful-eyed  old  man 
as  they  reluctantly  take  leave,  44  You  must  not 
think  of  going  from  Florence  without  seeing 
such  and  such  studios.” 


His  thirty  years’  exile  have  only  deepened  his 
patriotism,  and  his  children,  all  of  Florentine 
birth,  have  been  chiseled  by  their  parents  into 
noble  specimens  of  New  Englanders — not  a for- 
eign touch  about  them.  During  our  four  years 
of  darkness  and  combat  this  good  man  never 
once  lost  heart,  and,  perhaps,  did  as  much  as 
any  American  resident  abroad  to  silence  En- 
glish impertinence.  His  studio  is  much  fre- 
quented by  British  tourists,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
one  is  ever  suffered  to  escape  scot-free.  He  re- 
peated to  us  a bon  mot  of  hU  own  similar  to  that 
already  narrated  of  Mr.  Rogers.  An  English 
visitor  was  struck  on  entering  Mr.  Powers's 
studio  by  the  well-known  bust  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

44  Who  is  this,  pray  ? An  American  ?” 

44  Yes ; General  Jackson.” 

44 Oh,  indeed!”  turning  with  beatific  delight 
to  Mrs.  John  Bull.  “My  dear,  this  is  that 
brave  Stonewall  Jackson  of  whom  you  have 
heard  so  much.” 

44  No,  Sir,  by  no  means.  It  is  a man,  who, 
if  he  had  been  living,  would  have  hung  Stone- 
wall Jackson  long  ago.” 

Mr.  Powers  also  related  with  great  gusto  the* 
story  of  a bluff  Englishman,  who  came  storming 
into  his  studio  one  day  with  the  frank  announce- 
ment: 

1 4 1 don’t  know  any  thing  about  statuary.  I’ve 
come  to  your  studio  because  it’s  one  of  the  sights 
of  Florence.  Busts  all  look  just  alike  to  me.” 

After  wandering  about  for  a long  time  among 
the  crowded  treasures  of  the  many-roomed  studio 
with  a vacant  stare,  a sudden  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence illumined  his  broad  countenance.  Mr. 
Powers,  startled,  turned  to  discover  what  had 
so  transfigured  his  stolidity.  It  was  a piaster 
cast  of  the  famous  Florentine  Boar,  before  which 
the  delighted  counoisseur  had  struck  an  attitude. 

“That’s  a foin  hanimal,  Sir!  I raise  pigs 
myself,  Sir.  A foin  hanimal ; pray  what  breed 
is  it?” 

44  A wild  boar.” 

44 Ah,  poor  condition  he’s  in,  Sir;  ’twould 
take  a long  time  to  fetch  him  up  to  where  my 
pigs  are.  But  he’s  a foin  hanimal,  Sir  I” 

A Tennesseean  came  one  day  into  Mr.  Pow- 
ers’s studio. 

44  Only  just  come  to  town  1”  said  he ; 44  had 
to  wait  in  Paris  to  get  my  gallery  packed. 
Bought  a whole  gallery  of  Old  Masters — paid 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  ’em,  too!  How 
much  is  that  statoo  worth  ?’’ 

“Two  thousand  dollars.” 

44  My  stars ! Why,  I bought  ono  t’other  day 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  ain’t  plaster  nei- 
ther; for  I drew  my  jack-knife  right  cross  her 
nose,  and  it  never  made  a scratch.” 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  Powers’s  America  t 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  prophetic  inspiration,  he 
wrought  a beautiful  figure  crowned  with  stars,, 
treading  under  foot  broken  chains.  He  regard- 
ed Congress  as  pledged  to  its  acceptance  for  the 
Capitol;  but  two  successive  Presidents  shud- 
dered at  the  awful  radicalism  of  the  trampled 
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fetters,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  America 
still  lay  boxed  in  New  York.  Can  she  not  now 
# safely  come  forth  wit^i  her  crown  of  stars  ? 

Mr.  Powers’s  patriotism  is  so  extreme  that 
he  prefers  to  model  in  American  clay,  which  is 
regularly  exported,  as  he  told  ns,  for  his  nse. 
Home  soil  is  better  to  him  than  that  of  classic 
Arno  or  Tiber.  One  might  think  that  his 
marble  also  was  broaght  from  some  more  fa- 
vored mount  than  the  quarries  of  ordinary  art- 
ists, since  it  acquires  in  his  studio  an  inimitable 
velvetness  of  texture.  We  hope  it  may  be  many 
years  before  our  country  shall  lose  such  a repre- 
sentative of  American  manhood,  patriotism,  and 
art  as  Hiram  Powers. 

One  young  artist  commended  to  ns  by  Mr.  Pow- 
ers we  had  already  learned  to  admire.  The 
same  dainty  fancy  which  once  wrought  itself 
out  through  the  evanescent  medium  of  Brattle- 
borough  snow  now  moulds  Carrara  marble  into 
enduring  forms  of  beauty.  We  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  in  his  studio  the  model  of  his 
Lincoln  monument.  The  four  groups  about 
the  base,  representing  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Ma- 
rine, and  Infantry,  have  wonderful  life  and*  ac- 
tion. Although  the  dolce  far  niente  of  Italian 
workmen  prevented  our  seeing  the  model  com- 
plete, yet  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that 
here  was  Larkin  Meade’s  chef-d'oeuvre . 

A pretty  statue  of  a Puritan  girl  on  a visit  to 
her  poultry-yard  had  been  christened  a Conta- 
dine:  we  recognized  too  well  the  exquisite  re- 
finement of  the  New  England  type  of  girlhood 
not  to  protest  against  the  misnomer.  A fine 
group  of  a soldier,  telling  the  story  of  his  cam- 
paign to  the  little  daughter  upon  his  knee,  had 
just  been  ordered  of  colossal  size  to  bo  the  ad- 
mirable ornament  for  the  grounds  of  an  asylum 
for  soldiers'  orphans  in  Connecticut.  Before 
the  soldier  stretches  an  awful  vision  of  blood, 
indicated  by  the  fixed  gaze,  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  the  eloquent  face  of  the  little  maiden 
as  she  looks  up  into  his  war-worn  face  with  won- 
dering sympathy. 

I can  only  speak  of  a single  artist  more.  The 
story  of  John  Jackson  is  so  touching  that  I take 
the  liberty  of  telling  it  simply.  His  design  for 
a monument  to  Dr.  Kane  having  been  accepted 
by  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  execute  it  in  marble.  He 
was  assured  that  on  arriving  in  Florence  he 
should  find  funds  to  a large  amount,  and  that 
further  remittances  would  be  made  until  the 
sum  proposed  on  the  acceptance  of  his  design 
should  have  been  received.  Accordingly,  break- 
ing up  his  home  in  the  midst  of  an  appreciative 
circle  in  Boston,  he  removed  to  Florence.  On 
his  arrival  no  funds  were  found — none  were 
sent.  After  many  anxious  weeks  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  committee  who  had  expatriated 
him,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  panic 
incident  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Dr. 
Kane’s  monument  must  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


A stranger  in  a strange  land,  winter  coming 
on  (one  is  not  beyond  the  rigor  of  winter  in 
Florence),  few  tourists  abroad,  no  commissions 
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possible,  a family  to  provide  for — what  shall  be 
done  ? This  true  hero  valiantly  betook  himself 
to  the  trade  which  his  father  (mindful  of  the’ 
Hebrew  proverb,  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  a 
trade  to  his  hand;  he  is  like  a vineyard  well 
fenced”)  had  obliged  him  to  learn  before  he 
would  suffer  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  be- 
loved art.  Uncomplainingly  he  went  into  a 
machine-shop,  and  wrought  in  iron  when  he 
longed  to  be  in  his  studio. 

Of  late  something  of  the  success  he  so  richly 
deserves  has  crowned  this  artist.  But  when  we 
were  in  Florence  there  stood  in  his  studio,  still 
in  plaster,  a most  poetic  conception  of  Eve,  the 
“ Mother  of  all  Living,”  holding  upon  her  lap  the 
body  of  the  dead  Abel.  Every  detail  is  admira- 
bly rendered,  but  the  most  distinguishing  points 
in  the  group  are  the  contrast  between  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  the  mother,  with  full,  eager  life 
coursing  through  its  veins,  and  the  limp,  life- 
less fingers  which  fall  without  response  from 
her  grasp ; and  chief  of  all,  the  expression  of 
the  bereaved  mother’s  face.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  u bootless  bene”  of  a childless  Rachel  weep- 
ing uncomforted,  as  the  marvel  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Living  over  the  first  revelation  of  the  aw- 
ful miracle  of  Death. 

I have  before  me  one  of  the  exquisite  pho- 
tographs of  Powers  freres  (the  artist’s  sons). 

It  is  a copy  of  the  rough  model  (the  original  of 
which  we  saw)  of  a commemorative  monument. 

It  represents  a pure  shaft  eighty  feet  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a graceful  statue  of  Liberty, 
bearing  aloft  in  one  hand  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner, and  holding  in  the  other  a wreath,  as  if  about 
to  let  it  fall  upon  the  honored  graves  beneath. 

The  design  was  to  ornament  the  base  with  bas- 
si-relievi , according  to  the  subjects  commemo- 
rated. But  the  uniqueness  of  this  monument 
consists  in  the  capital  of  the  graceful  column, 
which  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  distinctively  Amer-  ' ’ 
ican.  It  is  at  once  so  natural  and  striking  that 
the  marvel  is  that  it  was  not  conceived  long  ago, 
and  adopted  in  place  of  Corinthian  or  Compos- 
ite ornament  in  many  of  our  national  buildings 
throughout  the  republic.  The  existence  of  this 
model  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  studio  was 
known  only  to  tho  photographer  and  a few  fa- 
vored friends.  If  I am  betraying  a secret  at 
this  late  day  by  even  these  incoherent  hints,  I 
shall  not  beg  Mr.  Jackson’s  pardon,  for  it  is  high 
time  this  beautiful  design  were  executed  in  pure 
white  marble  (or  in  Quincy  granite  with  bronze 
ornaments),  and  were  set  up  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  in  some  Place  Venddme  of  America. 

Is  it  not  already  evident  that  among  the  gra- 
cious fruit  which  is  to  spring  from  fields  which 
we  have  been  for  weary  years  sowing  in  tears, 
but  in  faith,  fa  a fresh,  beautiful  growth  of  na- 
tive art?  Tho  demand  for  commemorative 
monuments  is  great,  the  supply  of  unmeaning 
meretricious  designs  is  perhaps  greater ; let  se- 
verely discriminating  taste  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  these  memorials,  lest  they  prove 
unworthy  not  alone  of  our  glorious  dead,  but 
of  the  new  era  of  American  art  which  is  now 
dawning. 
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44  A S to  every  leaf  and  every  flower  there  is 

.XX  au  ideal  to  which  4be  growth  of  the 
plant  is  constantly  urging,  so  is  there  au  ideal 
to  every  human  being — a perfect  form  in  which 
it  might  appear,  were  every  defect  removed  and 
every  characteristic  excellence  stimulated  to  the 
highest  point.  Once  in  an  age  God  sends  to 
some  of  us  a friend  who  loves  in  us  not  a false 
imagining,  an  unreal  character;  but,  looking 
through  all  the  rubbish  of  our  imperfections, 
loves  in  us  the  divine  ideal  of  our  nature — loves, 
not  the  man  that  we  are,  but  the  angel  that  we 
may  be. 

“But  these  wonderful  soul-friends,  to  whom 
God  grants  such  perception,  are  the  exceptions 
in  life ; yet  sometimes  are  we  blessed  with  one 
who  secs  through  us,  as  Michael  Angelo  saw 
through  a block  of  marble,  when  he  attacked  it 
in  a divine  fervor,  declaring  that  an  angel  was 
imprisoned  within  it. 

44  There  be  soul-artists,  who  go  through  this 
world  looking  among  their  fellows  with  rever- 
ence, as  one  looks  amidst  the  dust  and  rubbish 
of  old  shops  for  hidden  works  of  Titian  and 
Leonardo,  and,  finding  them,  however  cracked 
or  torn  or  painted  over  with  tawdry  daubs  of 
pretenders,  immediately  recognize  the  divine 
original,  and  set  themselves  to  cleanse  and  re- 
store.” 

Alice  dropped  the  book  and  gazed  dreamily 
through  the  green  branches  of  the  arbor  into  the 
golden  sunset.  A world  of  thought  had  been 
opened  to  her.  She  was  imaginative  and  poetic, 
pre-eminently  one  of  those  very  soul-artists  of 
whom  she  had  been  reading.  How  beautiful, 
how  true  every  word  was  to  her  1 “ As  to  every 

leaf  and  every  flower*  there  is  an  ideal  to  which 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  constantly  urging,  so 
is  there  an  ideal  to  every  human  being.”  Would 
the  time  ever  come  when  we  should  all  read 
this  ideal  perfection — when,  from  the  narrow, 
the  selfish,  the  passionate,  the  ignorant,  and 
prejudiced,  the  dust  and  rubbish  would  be  re- 
moved, and  they  should  stand  out  pure  and 
beautiful,  their  own  higher,  truer  selves  ? How 
many  beautiful  characters  might  be  hidden  be- 
neath the  coarse  and  uncultivated  exteriors  of 
those  around  her!  What  a glorious  work  that 
of  the  soul-artist ! She  was  living  in  an  ideal 
world  when  she  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
actual  by  her  sprightly  little  companion. 

44  Come,  Allie,  are  you  thinking  how  you’re 
going  to  carve  out  Ned  Armstrong,  and  polish 
him  up  into  a magnificent  work  of  art  ? I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  you’ve  got  a work  before  you! 
It’s  easier  to  see  a statue  in  a block  of  marble 
than  it  is  to  get  it  out,  particularly  in  these  hu- 
man statues  Mrs.  Stowe  tells  about.” 

“Pshaw,  Kate,  how  you  do  run  on!  I 
wasn’t  thinking  about  any  one  in  particular. 
But  isn’t  it  a beautiful  idea  that  every  human 
being  contains  the  germ  of  perfection,  and  that 
wo  have  only  to  remove  the  dust  and  rubbish  to 
reveal  an  angel  ?” 


“ Beautiful,  but  not  true.” 

44 Not  true?  Oh,  Kate,  you  wicked  little 
skeptic ! If  I didn’t  see  a beautiful  character  in  9 
you,  behind  all  your  naughty  ways,  I'd  never 
say  another  word  to  you!” 

44  I’m  very  glad  you  have  such  good  eyes,  or 
such  a vivid  imagination,  I don't  know  which. 
But  I’m  more  practical.  I’m  a Baconian.  First 
get  your  facts,  then  form  your  theory.  Now 
you  sit  and  read  beautiful  books,  and  look  off 
into  the  sunset  clouds,  and  weave  a most  de- 
lightful web  of  fanciful  theories.  But  just  come 
down  to  everyday  life ; mingle  with  commonplace 
people.  I don’t  mean  your  friends  that  you  love 
and  idealize,  but  people  you  don't  take  any  par- 
ticular interest  in — those  bread-and-butter  kind 
of  people  that  don’t  seem  to  have  any  ideas  be- 
yond heaping  up  a pile  of  dry  goods  and  furni- 
ture around  them  ; the  very  sort  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself  describes  on  another  page:  those  who 
have  learned  4 to  be  fat  and  tranquil,  to  have 
warm  fires  and  good  dinners,’  to  hang  their 
4 hat  on  the  same  peg  at  the  same  hour  every 
day,  to  sleep  soundly  all  night,  and  never  to 
trouble  their  head  with  a thought  or  imagining 
beyond.’  Do  you  see  any  angels  in  them  ? To 
come  to  the  point:  There  is  Aunt  Julia,  whose 
highest  ambition  is  satisfied  with  a $500  camcl’s- 
hair  shawl,  and  Mr.  Simmons,  who  will  hare 
attained  the  object  of  his  existence  when  be  is 
the  owner  of  a marblo  front  on  Broadway ; there 
is  poor  Mary  O'Neil's  miserable  husband,  who 
beats  her  every  week  in  a fit  of  intoxication ; and 
there  is  my  beloved  brother-in-law,  a Minister, 
yet  the  most  thoroughly  selfish,  disagreeable 
man  in  his  family  I ever  knew.  Can  you  see 
au  angel  in  any  of  those  people  ?” 

44  If  I can  not,  I have  faith  to  believe  it  is 
there.  God  is  the  artist,  and  His  works  are  per- 
fect— behind  all  the  rubbish  with  which  time 
has  obscured  them,”  Alice  rejoined,  earnestly. 

44  Sometimes  it  requires  peculiar  circumstances 
to  develop  the  finer  traits  of  character.  A seed 
is  WTuppcd  up  in  a paper  for  centuries,  and  it 
remains  nothing  bnt  a seed.  Yet  the  possibili- 
ties of  myriads  of  beautiful  flowers  are  there. 
Plant  it,  give  it  rain  and  sunshine,  and  the  rich 
juices  of  earth,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
seed  blossom  into  the  reality  of  a beautiful  flower. 

So  it  is  with  character.  Think  how  much  no- 
bleness and  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  have  been 
developed  since  the  opening  of  the  WAr,  among 
many  in  whom  we  least  expected  to  find  those 
qualities.  Yes,  I believe  there  is  an  angel  in 
every  one,  if  we  could  only  find  it  aud  bring  it 
out.” 

44 1 don’t  know,  Alice.  Some  people  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  higher  nature.  If  you  should 
describe  what  you  call  their  higher  nature  to 
them  they  wouldn't  appreciate  it  at  all,  wouldn’t 
recognize  it  as  belonging  to  them,  and  wouldn’t 
consider  that  you  complimented  them  in  insist- 
ing that  it  did.  James  Sherwood  hasn’t  any 
higher  nature,  I know  I You  ought  to  see  him 
every  day,  for  weeks  and  months,  os  I have. 
I’ve  studied  him  for  a curiosity,  as  a naturalist 
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would  study  a peculiar  fossil,  and  I can’t  find 
any  thing  in  him  but  what  is  coarse,  and  selfish, 
and  narrow.  He  goes  around  house  like  a 
thunder-cloud ; never  speaks  except  to  tell  what 
he  wants  done,  or  find  fault  with  somethjpg 
that  isn’t  done  to  his  mind,  and  never  seems  to 
think  of  any  body’s  happiness  but  his  own.  I 
verily  believe  he  enjoys  making  other  people  un- 
happy as  much  as  some  people  enjoy  creating 
happiness.  I never  saw  such  a narrow,  con- 
tracted specimen  of  humanity  in  my  life,  and 
that's  just  the  amount  of  it!” 

Alice  looked  grave,  and  was  silent  a few  mo- 
ments. “And  yet  your  sister  saw  something 
to  love  in  him she  said  at  last. 

“Poor  Nell!  I suppose  she  was  just  such  a 
dreamy,  imaginative  girl  as  you  are,  and  she 
made  up  a glorious  ideal  all  out»of  her  own 
brain,  and  threw  it,  with  undoubting  confidence, 
over  the  man  who  said  1 1 love  you,’  never^l ream- 
ing that  love  did  not  mean  to  him  all  that  it  did 
to  her ; that  to  him  it  only  meant,  4 You’re  a 
good-looking  and  veiy  convenient  article  of 
household  furniture ; I would  like  to  own  you.* 
Now  I’m  romantic.  You  don’t  believe  it,  but 
I am,  only  I have  just  enough  of  real  practical 
common-sense  to  save  mo  from  making  a mar- 
tyr of  myself.  I have  a glorious  ideal.  I could 
love  almost  to  idolatry  the  man  who  only  as- 
pired to  it ; but  that  man  I have  never  seen.  I 
have  tried  to  surround  some  I have  known,  and 
who  have  professed  interest  in  me,  with  the  ra- 
diance and  glory  of  this  ideal.  I never  succeed- 
ed. The  outlines  of  the  real  were  always  too 
plainly  visible  through  the  ideal,  and  so  it  fol- 
lows that  at  twenty-two  I have  never  been  in 
love.  Nellie,  I suppose,  was  more  imaginative 
and  less  practical  than  I.  She  loved  an  ideal 
being,  a creature  of  her  brain ; she  awoke  to 
find  herself  married  to  a stranger.” 

“ You  draw  too  dark  a picture,  Kate.  You 
are  very  intense  in  your  likes  and  dislikes.  I 
never  saw  a being  who  was  wholly  bad.  I be- 
lieve Mr.  Sherwood  has  a better  nature,  if  any 
one  has  the  skill  to  draw  it  out.” 

“ I don’t  know  how  you’d  go  to  work  to  get 
at  it.  If  he  was  a drunkard  I could  undertake 
him  with  some  hope  of  success.  Ho  might  have 
a large,  generous  najure,  something  that  you 
could  appeal  to,  to  lead  him  up  to  a higher  life. 
But  a professed  teacher  of  righteousness,  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  will  of  God,  one  who  doubtless 
considers  himself  at  the  pinnacle  of  virtue,  when 
he  hasn’t  in  reality  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  how  are  you  to  get  at 
him  ? I have  a missionary  spirit  toward  him, 
but  I don’t  know  how  to  go  to  work.” 

“ If  you  could  tell  him  the  truth  in  kindness. 
Perhaps  all  he  needs  is  light.” 

44  Kindness!  Poor  sister  has  tried  that  on 
him  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  grow  more  selfish  and 
morose  every  day.  Ho  isn’t  high  enough  up 
to  appreciate  it.  But  the  tmth ! I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is.  I’ve  a new  idea!”  exclaimed  Kate, 
suddenly  starting  up.  44  I’m  going  to  try  a 


psychologicallexperiment  on  him.  I’ll  test  him 
with  acids,  and  if  there’s  a soul  in  him  I’ll  bring 
it  out.  I’ll  write  him  a letter  this  very  night, 
and  I’ll  tell  him  just  exactly  what  I think  of 
him;  ask  him  if  he’s  got  any  better  nature; 
and  tell  him,  if  he  has,  I’d  like  to  see  a little 
of  it.  He  preaches  the  truth  to  others;  he 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  it  preached 
to  him  for  once.  Truth  and  Love  arc  the  two 
great  levers  to  move  the  world  with.  Nell’s  * 
love  has  failed  with  him ; I’ll  try  truth.  If  I 
succeed  I’ll  accept  your  theory,  and  be  your 
most  reverent  and  devoted  disciple  henceforth 
and  forever.” 

Alice  Graves  was  wealthy  and  an  only  child. 
Her  friend,  poor,  an  orphan,  and  a teacher,  was 
spending  her  vacation  with  her.  The  two  girls 
had  spent  the  long  summer  afternoon  in  read- 
ing, and,  as  twilight  approached,  had  fallen  into 
the  conversation  we  have  just  recorded. 

II. 

It  had  been  a busy  day  in  the  little  country 

parsonage  of  A ; for  its  mistress  was  cook, 

chamber-maid,  nurse,  seamstress,  and  lady  of 
the  house,  all  in  one.  The  week’s  ironing, 
which  had  occupied  the  sultry  hours  of  morn- 
ing, \ras  fluttering  in  snowy  purity  on  the  bars ; 
the  callers,  who  had  stolen  the  precious  hours 
of  afternoon,  had  taken  their  departure;  the 
teething  baby  was  at  last  asleep ; and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  had  seated  herself  before  her  formi- 
dable basket  of  unfinished  sewing.  What  a 
weary  vista  of  unstitched  seams  lay  before  her! 
Would  she  ever  reach  the  end  ? No ; for  soon 
the  autumn  work  would  come — the  sewing, 
cleaning,  and  a multitude  of  other  duties — for 
a country  minister’s  wife  must  be  economical, 
and  try  her  own  lard,  and  make  her  own  can- 
dles ; and  then  came  winter,  and  then  spring ; 
the  seasons  following  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  she  scarcely  found  time  to  pre- 
pare for  one  before  the  other  was  upon  her. 
Life  seemed  an  endless  succession  of  unsewed 
garments,  unwashed  dishes,  and  teething  ba- 
bies ; and,. to  embitter  all,  perpetual  fault-find- 
ing from  one  whose  love  would  have  cast  a 
golden  halo  around  her  humblest  duties. 

Mr.  Sherwood  had  spent  the ‘day  in  his  study, 
reading  a little,  lounging  a little,  and  writing 
at  intervals  on  a sermon  on  “Unconditional 
Submission.”  A very  attractive  room  was  Mr. 
Sherwood’s  study — much  more  so  than  the 
kitchen  in  which  his  better  half  was  destined 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time.  There 
was  a large  square  writing-desk,  an  inviting 
arm-chair,  a lounge,  and,  best  of  all,  a very  re- 
spectable library  of  standard  authors.  One 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  room  would 
have  been  gold  to  Nellie  Sherwood,  yet  she  sel- 
dom entered  it  but  to  sweep  and  dust.  If  her 
husband  would  but  have  brought  the  warmth 
and  light  of  those  great  minds  with  whom  he 
daily  communed  down  to  her,  she  would  have 
asked  no  more.  Ho  never  did ; perhaps  because 
he  was  himself  incapable  of  receiving  them. 
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When  he  came  down  this  aftA*noon  he  had 
but  three  words  for  her:  “Where’s  your  sup- 
per Y* 

“It  will  be  ready  very  soon.  It  is  hardly 
time  yet,  and  I wanted  to  get  Susie’s  little 
apron  done,”  was  the  rejoinder,  withoat  look- 
ing up  from  her  work. 

“Time  half  an  hour  ago.  Seems  to  me 
.you  must  hare  been  short  of  starch  this  morn- 
ing,” he  continued,  going  into  the  kitchen  and 
inspecting  the  newly  ironed  linen.  “My  col- 
lars arc  as  flimsy  as  rags,  and  one  of  them  is 
smutty.” 

His  wife  ventured  no  reply.  George  and 
Susie  rushing  in  at  that  moment  fresh  from  play 
and  waking  the  baby  from  his  restless  slumber, 
gave  her  opportunity  to  conceal  the  burning 
tears  she  could  not  wholly  suppress. 

31r.  Sherwood  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa 
and  took  up  a paper,  but  soon  threw  it  aside 
impatiently.  “I  believe  I will  go  up  to  the 
Post-office,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
supper  in  this  establishment  for  some  time  to 
come.” 

There  were  three  letters  in  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
box;  one  from  his  brother,  one  from  a neigh- 
boring clergyman,  asking  an  exchange ; the 
third — did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? — was  directed, 
in  the  dashing,  off-hand  chirography  of  Kate 
Vivian,  to  “ Mr.  James  Sherwood.” 

“What  now?”  he  thought,  as  he  wondering- 
ly  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  unfolded  two 
closely-written  sheets.  He  read  as  follows : 

“ Hkulock  Grot*,  Avpitt  89,  1864. 

“I  have  been  thinking  about  you  this  evening,  and 
have  taken  it  into  my  bead  to  write  you  a letter.  Whilo 
I was  at  your  house,  two  years  ago,  I interested  myself  in 
studying  your  mental  and  moral  developments,  to  learn 
your  object  in  life,  your  idea  of  happiness,  your  views  of 
duty.  I must  confess  frankly  that  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations was  not  at  all  flattering  to  you.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn  your  nature,  from  its  outward  manifestations, 
it  U an  Intensely  selfish  one. 

u As  I understand  it,  the  mainsprings  of  human  action 
are  three:  duty,  benevolence,  selfishness.  Neither  duty 
nor  benevolence  ever  prompted  you  to  scold  and  grumble  at 
your  wife — making  yourself  disagreeable  and  her  unhappy 
— because,  perchance,  she  had  made  an  ill-fitting  garment, 
burned  the  coffee,  or  forgotten  to  make  the  gravy.  Only 
selfishness,  and  a low  form  of  selfishness,  prompted  you. 
Neither  duty  nor  benevolence  influenced  you  in  treating 
your  wife  with  the  unkind  ness  and  neglect  which  you  uni- 
formly did  while  I was  there.  Selfishness — only  selfish- 
ness— of  the  coarsest,  rudest  form.  You  are  not  happy. 
Yoft  can  not  be.  The  two  objects  of  life  are : first,  holi- 
ness; second,  happiness.  To  the  attainment  of  the  for- 
mer, forgetfulness  of  self,  love  for  God  and  our  fellow- 
beings— a love  which  manifests  itself  in  kind  words,  gen- 
erous deeds  self-sacrifices,  little  acts  of  nobleness  and 
love  in  everyday  life — is  essential.  Evidently  your  object 
in  life  is  not  the  attainment  of  holiness.  It  must  then  be 
happiness,  and  a failure  at  that!  In  a blind,  ignorant, 
groping  way  you  are  seeking  happiness,  and,  continually 
baffled,  continually  disappointed,  you  are  vexed,  angry, 
irritated,  and  out  of  humor  with  every  one  for  that  for 
which  you  alone  are  to  blame. 

u You  profess  to  be  a teacher  of  righteousness,  yet  how 
ignorant  you  are  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity! 
4 Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  * God  is  love.'  Love 
is  the  esseuce  of  Christianity.  By  1 love*  I mean  all  true 
love,  divine  and  human.  All  true  love  is  divine,  and  he 
who  scoffs  at  love  blasphemes.  Lore  was  given  to  lead  us 
out  of  and  above  self;  to  a purer,  higher  life;  to  God.  It 


Is  sacred,  and  he  who  has  proved  disobedient  to  its  require- 
ments has  committed  a fearful  sin.  Ten  years  ago  you 
won  the  love  of  a sincere,  pure-minded,  trusting  girL  You 
married  her,  promising  to  love,  tenderly  cherish,  and  care 
for  her,  as  long  as  you  both  should  live.  How  have  you 
fuelled  that  promise?  Hare  you,  forgetting  yourself, 
sought  to  smooth  her  pathway  for  her,  day  by  day ; cheer- 
ing her  with  kind  deeds  and  pleasant  words,  noticing  every 
little  effort  to  please,  generously  overlooking  all  failures, 
nobly  assisting  to  bear  her  burdens?  Do  you  bring  sun- 
shine into  the  house  with  you  ? Or  do  you  think  only  of 
yourself,  and  of  her  simply  as  a convenient  machine  to  get 
your  bread-and-butter  for  you,  sew  on  your  shirt-buttons, 
and  darn  your  stockings? 

u I have  boarded  for  a long  time  in  the  family  of  a man 
whose  life  is  a continual  sermon.  His  happiness  seems  to 
consist  in  the  pleasure  he  gives  others.  If  his  business 
troubles  him  he  does  not  bring  any  clouds  home,  but  has 
always  a genial  smile  and  pleasant  word  for  bis  family.  I 
have  never  heard  him  find  fault  with  his  wife.  When 
things  are  to  his  taste  he  notices  it,  if  there  is  a failure  any 
where  he  docs  not  see  it  If  one  collar  isn't  Ironed  to  eait 
him  he  takes  another,  and  never  says  a word  about  it. 
Generally  speaking  ho  thinks  every  thing  his  wife  does  is 
about  right,  as  every  man  with  a soul  in  him  does,  when 
she  tries  her  best  to  please  him.  He  is  always  pleasant 
around  house,  and  his  family  are  glad  instead  of  sorry 
when  he  comes  home  earlier  than  usual.  He  is  always 
helpful,  kind,  considerate.  If  there  are  any  burdens  to 
bear,  he  is  always  ready  and  more  than  ready  to  bear  them ; 
and  so  easily,  so  cheerfully,  with  t>uch  manly  strength  and 
hearty  good-will!  In  short,  he  lives  the  religion  of  the 
God  whose  name  is  Love.  He  is  too  manly  to  bicker  about 
trifle*,  and  too  sensible  to  allow  things  which  are  of  slight 
consequence  to  destroy  domestic  happiness.  Although  he 
value*  neatly  fitting  and  well-ironed  collars  as  highly  as 
you  do,  he  values  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  and  the  calm, 
peaceful  flow  of  a pure  And  sacred  home-love  far  more. 
Though  he  appreciates  elaborate  dinners,  he  likes  better 
the  cheerful  converse  around  the  board,  the  unclouded 
brow  and  merry  laugh  of  his  wife,  the  free,  hearty  effort 
to  please  which  only  love  can  inspire.  In  a word,  he  val- 
ues the  spiritual  more  than  the  material ; love  more  than 
the  gratification  of  selfish  desires;  God  more  than  the 
world.  His  life  tends  upward,  toward  God;  yours  down- 
ward, as  that  of  every  selfish  person  must. 

41  Oh,  why  can  you  not  change  ? Why  can  you  not  be- 
come noble,  manly,  generous,  strong — living  above  self, 
forgetting  self,  trying  to  make  others  happy  ? Have  you 
no  higher  nature,  capable  of  nobler  things?  Surely  you 
must  have.  My  dearest  friend,  Allie  Graves,  says  every- 
body lias  an  angel  In  him.  If  there  is  one  in  you,  I think 
it's  about  time  for  him  to  show  himself.  I want  * see 
him.  Won't  you  liberate  him  for  my  benefit?  If  you 
will,  I'll  like  you  and  call  you  4 brother.’ 

44  Trusting  that  yon  are  sufficiently  noble  to  accept  all 
that  I have  said,  in  the  same  spirit  of  candor  and  good- 
will In  which  I have  written  it, 

44 1 remain  your  honest  and  sincere  friend, 

“Kate  Vivian.” 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  supper  was  nncriticised  that 
night.  If  the  tea  was  too  strong,  or  the  biscuit 
not  quite  right,  Mr.  Sherwood  did  not  know  it 
He  ate  in  Bilence,  and  immediately  retired  to 
his  study.  For  weeks  ho  was  the  victim  of  vio- 
lent and  conflicting  emotions.  At  first  surprise 
and  indignation,  then  bitterness  and  a feeling 
of  injured  innocence,  finally  a settled  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  all  Kate  had  said — a convic- 
tion that  he  would  not  have  acknowledged  even 
to  himself— took  possession  of  him.  # The  an- 
gel in  him  was  awakened,  was  beginning  to 
assert  her  authority,  and  the  demon,  so  long 
master,  stood  on  his  defense.  A fearful  soul- 
conflict  followed.  Mrs.  Sherwood  only  knew 
that  her  husband  was  reserved  and  fitful — some- 
times moody,  sometimes  petulant,  and  sometimes 
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strangely  kind  and  thoughtful  for  her.  They 
were  “strangers  yet,”  for  he  lacked  that  large- 
ness of  nature  that  would  come  to  her,  acknowl- 
edging his  past  unkindness,  telling  her  all  his 
heart,  and  promising  that  henceforth  love  should 
reign  in  their  household.  Unkind?  He  had 
not  been  unkind — oh  no  ! Things  had  not  al- 
ways run  smoothly,  he  had  had  his  annoyances, 
perhaps  he  had  not  always  been  patient  under 
them — one  can  not  always  control  one’s  self — 
and  perhaps  Nellie  had  had  more  labors  and 
trials  than  he  had  realized.  At  any  rate  he 
should  always  be  kind  to  her,  and  make  her 
happy,  of  course.  Hadn’t  he  always  done  so  ? 

The  angel  was  very  feeble  from  her  long  im- 
prisonment. Air,  exercise,  and  time  strength- 
ened her. 

IIL 

The  next  summer  Kate  wrote  to  Alice  Graves 
os  follows : 

“ The  millennium  is  coming  I What  do  you  think  haa 
happened  ? Jamea  Sherwood  has  made  Nellie  a present 
of  a sewing.machine.  My  poor  sis  is  in  the  seventh  hear* 
en  over  it.  You  see  the  has  always  been  dying  for  one, 
she  did  want  so  much  to  find  a little  time  for  reading  and 
writing  ; but,  then,  she  said  she  didn’t  suppose  she  could 
ever  see  through  one — she  never  had  any  ingenuity — and 
she  should  only  break  needles,  and  waste  thread.  Well, 
you  know  that  piece  in  Ilarjier's  about  that  wonderful  sew- 
ing-machine so  like  the  letter  4 G.'  She  was  telling  Em 
Heath  about  it,  and  saying  if  she  could  only  get  time  to 
write  another  Sunday-school  book  she  thought  she  could 
earn  one.  James  happened  to  overhear  her,  and  when  he 
went  to  New  York  made  a hunt  among  the  sewing-ma- 
chines till  he  found  the  right  one,  and  sent  it  to  her  for  a 
surprise.  She  wrote  me  the  gayest  letter  I have  had  from 
her  in  years ; said  she  had  all  her  supimer  sewing  done, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  hours  and  hours  of  reading  that 
would  make  her  forget  she  wasn’t  a girl  again.  She  says 
her  machine  will  braid,  hem,  fell,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things. 
I don’t  know  but  it  washes  the  dishes,  and  takes  care  of  the 
baby  by  the  way  *he  runs  on  about  it  Any  way  I am  glad 
she  has  it  She  said  James  was  4 very  kind*  now,  and  that 
the  future  looked  brighter  to  her  than  it  had  done  for  many 
years.  I grant  you  the  victory,  via  chere^  in  the  argument 
we  held  lost  August  in  the  arbor.  That  sewing-machine 
has  revealed  the  angel  in  James  Sherwood  to  my  heretofore 
unbelieving  eyes.  Yes ; I can  see  every  leather  in  its 
wings,  and  every  fold  In  its  snowy  drapery.  Are  you 
satisfied  T* 

IY. 

Bat  the  sewing-machine  was  destyied  to  re- 
veal another  angel  to  Kate ; even  the  Angel  of 
Love. 

44  See  what  an  odd  document  somebody  let 
fall  in  our  office  to-day!”  said  Guy  Worthing- 
ton, the  superintendent  of  the  salesroom  of  the 
sewing-machine  establishment,  to  his  friend  and 
confidant,  Fred  Elmore.  “The  envelope  was 
gone,  so  I couldn’t  send  it  to  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  it  appears  to  have  been  written. 
Would  you  return  it  to  the  fair  author,  or  pre- 
serve it  as  a curiosity  ?” 

“ What  is  it ? A love-letter?” 

“Doesn’t  strike  me  that  it  is.*  It  appears  to 
be  addressed  to  a parson,  and  charges  him  with 
all  sorts  of  iniquities ; being  a bear  in  his  family, 
and  what  not ; then  there  is  a high-flown  dis- 
quisition on  love;  and  the  document  finally 
winds  up  with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  repent 
and  change  his  course.  Oh,  it’s  rich ! The 


lady  is  a regular  little  pepper-box  whoever  she 

“Let’s  have  it;”  and  Fred  Elmore  tipped  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  elevated  his  feet  at  some  dis- 
tance above  his  head,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscript  in  question. 

“ Kate  Vivian.  A pretty  name,”  said  Fred, 
as  he  threw  the  letter  upon  the  table.  “Pretty 
penmanship,  too;  has  character  in  it.” 

“Character!  I should  think  so.  Won’t  the 
man  who  marries  her  catch  a Tartar?  Whew ! 
Such  high  and  mighty  ideas  on  the  duties  of 
husbands ! It  fairly  takes  my  breath  away  to 
think  of  it ! She’s  smart  though,  by  George ! 
I’d  give  half  a year’s  salary  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  ” 

“You  might  send  her  the  letter  with  a polite 
note,  telling  how  it  fell  into  your  hands,  and  so 
worded  as  to  require  an  answer.” 

“That’s  so!  I’ll  do  it!”  And,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  Guy  Worthington  drew  up 
a package  of  note-paper  and  fell  to  writing. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  resulting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  considerable  stationery,  be  at 
length  produced  a specimen  of  composition  and 
chirography  which  Fred  pronounced  faultless. 

“ Hemlock  Grove ! Have  you  the  least  idea 
in  what  portion  of  our  terrestrial  sphere  this  very 
spicy  grove  is  situated  ?”  asked  Guy,  as  he  fold- 
ed the  note. 

“There  is  such  a place  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
renowned  village  of  Algiers,  where  I have  an 
uncle.  I remember  hearing  the  name  men- 
tioned when  I was  there  years  ago.” 

“No  doubt  that’s  the  very  spot.  #At  any 
rate  here  goes  for  4 Hemlock  Grove,  New  York.’ 
Heigh-ho ! Shall  I get  an  answer  in  a week  ?” 

“If  ever.  What  will  you  wager,  now,  she 
isn’t  an  old  maid  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with 
gray  hair  and  spectacles  ?” 

“ Any  thing.  I tell  you  she  isn’t  over  twenty- 
two,  is  toll  and  handsome,  with  large  dark  eyes 
and  raven  locks — and  is  brilliant,  spicy,  and 
original.  I do  like  to  see  a woman  who  isn’t 
run  in  the  common  mould.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  be  disappointed;  but  I 
haven’t  the  least  idea  she’s  under  thirty.” 

4 4 You’re  a bear.  I shall  ask  her  for  her 
carte  de  visile  in  my  next.” 

Guy  watched  the  post-office  anxiously  for 
one,  two,  three  weeks.  At  last  a missive  in  a 
lady’s  hand,  post-marked  4 4 Berlin  Centre,”  ap- 
peared. He  tore  it  open  eagerly.  It  was  a 
brief,  dignified  note  of  acknowledgment,  giving 
no  opportunity  for  a reply  without  positive  rude- 
ness. 

44  Any  way,  I’vo  found  out  one  thing.  She 
lives  in  4 Berlin  Centre,’  wherever  that  may  be.” 

A reference  to  the  Post-office  Directory  show- 
ed Guy  that  it  was  in  the  same  county  with  44  Al- 
giers.” 

44  Hurrah ! I say,  Fred,  don’t  you  want  to  go 
up  and  visit  your  uncle  this  summer,  with  an 
agreeable  companion  ? I’ve  been  thinking  where 
I’d  spend  my  vacation,  and  this  is  just  the  thing !” 
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“Of  course  I will.  I’ve  a pretty  cousin  there, 
too,  who  must  be  a young  Itflv  by  this  time.  So 
if  your  divinity  turns  out  to  be  a vinegar-faced 
spinster — which  is  more  than  likely — your  cloud 
of  despair  will  turn  a silver  lining!” 

Accordingly  the  month  of  August  found  the 
young  gentlemen  ensconced  in  the  ample  farm- 
house of  Mr.  Ira  Harrison,  with  Miss  Susie  to 
do  the  honors  for  them. 

Susie  Harrison  was  a rosy-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed farmer’s  daughter,  full  of  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, who  churned  butter,  made  cheese,  swept, 
washed  dishes,  and  sometimes  helped  milk  the 
cows  and  feed  the  pigs.  Guy,  who  had  imag- 
ined her  a delicate,  golden-haired,  ethereal  style 
of  maiden,  like  those  in  pictures,  who  spend 
their  time  sitting  around  in  dells  and  grottoes 
dressed  up  in  their  Sunday’s  best,  was  disap- 
pointed. But  Susie  was  pleasant,  sensible,  and 
well-educated  withal ; so  that  after  the  first  few 
days  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  at  the 
end  of  a week  our  hero  might  have  been  seen 
at  the  kitchen  sink  wiping  dishes,  with  a mam- 
moth checked  linen  apron  pinned  up  in  front 
of  him,  and  a trim  little  figure  with  a merry 
face  working  at  his  side. 

“ Is  there  a place  called  Berlin  Centre  near 
here?”  be  had  asked  her,  on  the  second  day 
after  his  arrival. 

“ Oh  yes ; it’s  the  nearest  village,  about  four 
and  a half  miles  distant.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  fhmily  there  by  the  name 
of  Vivian  ?” 

“ No  family  of  that  name.  There’s  a young 
lady  teaching  the  select  school  there  named 
Kate  Vivian.” 

Guy  glanced  triumphantly  at  Fred  as  Susie 
said  u young  lady.” 

“What  sort  of  a person  is  she  ?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  she’s  splendid  I You  ought  to  know 
her.  And  that  reminds  me  that  her  school  is 
going  to  have  a picnic  next  week,  and  we’ll  all 
go.  She  told  me  to  invite  my  friends.” 

“ All  right,  so  far,”  thought  Guy 

The  picnic  came  in  due  time,  and  with  it  the 
long  looked-for  introduction  to  Miss  Vivian. 
She  proved  to  be  not  sparkling  and  sharp,  as 
Guy  had  imagined,  but  reserved  and  dignified, 
with  just  sufficient  spice  and  originality  to 
make  her  interesting  in  conversation.  Guy 
was  satisfied. 

The  picnic  was  closely  followed  by  drives, 
rambles,  and  so  on.  The  four  weeks’  vacation 
passed  all  too  rapidly.  Fred  carried  away  with 
him  at  its  close  fe  promise  from  the  country 
school-mistress  to  correspond,  and  during  the 
following  autumn  and  winter  lengthy  docu- 
ments passed  weekly  between  Berlin  Centre 
and  New  York.  Guy  Worthington,  probably 
unaware  of  this,  took  a trip  to  Berlin  Centre  in 
May,  staid  three  days,  and  returned  to  his  busi- 
ness “ a sadder  and  a wiser  man.” 

The  next  August  a double  wedding  took 
place  at  Hemlock  Grove.  Alice  Graves  be- 
came Mrs.  Ned  Armstrong.  We  hope  she 
found  her  angel  without  having  to  carve  him 


out  of  the  block.  Kate  joined  hands  with  Fred 
Elmore.  Her  bridal  present  from  her  husband 
was  a sewing-machine— of  whose  make  wc  know 
but  will  not  tell ; only  be  sure  it  was  the  best. 
“ It  has  done  a greater  work  than  it  ever  prom- 
ised,” said  Fred.  “It  has  sewed  two  beans 
together.” 


A DIXIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

MRS.  M.  B.  MOORE,  “having  found  most 
of  the  juvenile  books  too  complex  for  young 
minds,  has  for  some  time  intended  making  an 
effort  to  simplify  the  science  of  Geography.  If 
she  shall  succeed,”  she  says,  “in  bringing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  study  within  the  grasp  of 
the  little  folks,  and  making  it  both  interesting 
and  pleasant,  her  purpose  will  be  fully  accom- 
plished.” The  result  of  her  well-meant  labors 
lies  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a dingy  pamphlet 
of  48  pages,  each  containing  not  quite  half  as 
much  matter  as  a page  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  is- 
sued at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  18G4,  and  is 
declared  to  be 4 4 A new  and  popular  book,  entirely 
Southern,  and  finely  adapted  to  the  use  of  Com- 
mon Schools.”  The  price  is  three  dollars,  as 
announced  by  the  publishers.  Our  copy,  how- 
ever, bears  the  bookseller’s  price-mark  of  five 
dollars.  We  suppose  that  the  value  of  Confed- 
erate money  had  gone  down. 

The  work  opens  with  the  usual  “ First  Les- 
sons,” in  which  the  young  aspirants  for  geo- 
graphical knowledge  are  told  that 

“ The  earth  is  round,  like  a ball,  and  turns  over  once 
tn  a day  and  night  The  reason  we  do  not  fall  off  is  that 
the  earth  draws  us  tn  it.  We  call  this  drawing  toward 
the  earth  attraction.  Were  it  not  for  this  we  should  all 
fall  off,  like  the  water  falls  from  a grindstone  or  a wheel 
when  turned  rapidly.  God  made  the  earth  and  put  it  in 
motion,  and  it  will  move  until  he  commands  it  to  stop. 
Should  we  not  love  him  for  making  us  such  a beautiful 
home?” 

By  way  of  explaining  the  “Points  of  the 
Compass”  it  is  said  that 

“ There  is  a certain  star,  called  the  North  Polar  Star, 
which  you  can  always  see  of  a clear  night  There  is  a 
kind  of  stone,  called  the  load  stone,  which,  if  a long  piece 
of  it  be  fixed  on  a pivot,  will  always  point  to  the  North 
Polar  Star.  •There  is  one  spot  on  the  earth  which  is  al- 
ways turned  to  the  Polar  Star.  This  is  called  the  North 
Pole.  The  just  opposite  Is  called  the  South  Pole.  These 
points  are  called  Poles  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
Polar  Star.** 

The  “ Races  of  Men”  have  a chapter.  “ Those 
in  Europe  and  America  are  mostly  white,  and 
are  called  the  Caucasian  race.  They  have 
schools  and  churches,  and  live  in  fine  style.” 
The  Asiatics,  or  Mongolian  people,  “ are  a quiet 
and  plodding  race,  but  when  educated  are  sensi- 
ble and  shrewd.  When  they  ever  become  con- 
verted they  hold  fast  their  profession,  and  are 
not  fickle  like  some  races.”  The  Malays  “ are 
black  and  have  wool  on  their  heads,  but  not  like 
the  African.  They  are  very  fierce,  and  will 
die  rather  than  be  made  slaves.  They  eat  thf 
flesh  of  their  enemies,  and  are  called  cannibals.” 
The  African  race,  as  most  likely  to  be  of  inter- 
est, comes  in  for  a longer  account  than  is  ac- 
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corded  to  any  other.  Yoang  Dixie  is  informed 
that 

“ The  African  or  negro  race  is  found  In  Africa.  They 
are  alothful  and  vicious,  but  possess  iittle  cunning.  They 
are  very  cruel  to  each  other,  and  when  they  have  war 
they  sell  their  prisoners  to  the  white  people  for  slaves. 
They  know  nothing  of  Jeeus,  and  the  climate  of  Africa  is 
so  unhealthy  that  white  people  can  scarcely  go  there  to 
preach  to  them.  The  slaves  who  are  found  in  America 
are  in  much  better  condition.  They  are  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  instructed,  than  in  their  native  coun- 
try. These  people  are  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  who  was  cursed  because  he  did  not  treat  his  fa- 
ther with  respect.  It  was  told  him  that  he  should  serve 
his  brethren  forever.  That  would  seem  a hard  sentence; 
but  it  was  probably  done  to  show  other  children  how  wick- 
ed it  was  to  treat  their  parents  so.  We  can  not  tell  how 
they  came  to  be  black  and  have  wool  on  their  heads/* 

This  Dixian  Geography  wholly  ignores  the 
existence  of  Europe.  Possibly  this  was  intend- 
ed as  a practical  way  of  punishing  England  and 
France  for  not  promptly  recognizing  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Of  the  United  States  it  is 
said — 

“This  was  once  the  moat  prosperous  country  in  the 
world.  Nearly  a hundred  years  ago  it  belonged  to  En- 
gland; but  the  English  made  such  hard  laws  that  the 
people  said  they  would  not  obey  th'em.  After  a long  and 
bloody  war  of  seven  years  they  gained  their  independence ; 
and  for  many  years  were  prosperous  and  happy.  In  the 
mean  time  both  English  and  American  ships  went  to  Afri- 
ca and  brought  away  many  of  these  poor  heathen  negroes, 
and  sold  them  for  slaves.  Some  people  said  it  was  wrong, 
and  asked  the  King  of  England  to  stop  it.  lie  replied  that 
4 he  knew  it  was  wrong;  but  that  the  slave-trade  brought 
much  money  Into  his  treasury,  And  it  should  continue/ 
But  both  countries  afterward  did  pass  laws  to  stop  this 
trade.  In  a few  years  the  Northern  States,  finding  the 
climate  too  cold  for  the  negro  to  be  profitable,  sold  them 
to  the  people  living  farther  South. 

u Then  the  Northern  States  parsed  laws  to  forbid  any 
person  owning  slaves  in  their  borders.  Then  the  North- 
ern people  began  to  preach,  to  lecture,  and  to  write  about 
the  sin  of  slavery.  The  money  for  which  they  sold  their 
slaves  was  now  partly  spent  In  trying  to  persuade  the 
Southern  States  to  send  their  slaves  back  to  Africa.  And 
when  the  Territories  were  settled  they  were  not  willing 
for  any  of  them  to  become  slaveholding.  This  would 
soon  have  mAde  the  North  stronger  than  the  South ; and 
many  of  the  Northern  men  said  they  would  vote  for  a law 
to  free  all  the  negroes  in  the  country.  The  Southern  men 
tried  to  show  them  how  unfair  this  would  be ; but  still 
they  kept  on. 

41  In  the  year  1860  the  Abolitionists  became  strong 
enough  to  elect  one  of  their  men  for  President.  Abraham 
Iincoln  was  a weak  man,  and  the  South  believed  lie 
would  allow  laws  to  be  mode  which  would  deprive  them 
of  their  rights.  So  the  Southern  States  seceded,  and 
elected  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  their  President.  This  so  en- 
raged President  Lincoln  that  he  declared  war,  and  has 
exhausted  nearly  all  the  strength  of  his  nation  in  a vain 
attempt  to  whip  the  South  back  into  the  Union.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  lost,  and  the  earth  has  been 
drenched  with  blood ; but  still  Abraham  is  unable  to  con- 
quer the  1 rebels,*  as  he  calls  the  South.  The  South  only 
asked  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  divide  the  public  property 
equally.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  the  North  to  have 
said  to  her  Southern  sisters,  ‘If  you  are  not  content  to 
dwell  with  us  longer,  depart  in  peace.  We  will  divide  the 
inheritance  with  you,  and  may  you  be  a great  nation.*  '* 

The  character  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  : 

“The  people  are  Ingenious  and  enterprising,  and  are 
noted  for  their  tact  In  1 driving  a bargain.*  They  are  re- 
fined and  intelligent  on  all  subjects  but  that  of  negro 
slavery ; on  this  they  are  mad/? 

The  Southern  Confederacy  naturally  occu- 


pies the  most  prominent  place  in  this  “entirely 
Southern”  Geography.  The  following  is  the 
general  account  of  the  Confederacy : 

“These  States  lie  South  of  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sess a wanner  country.  The  latter  are  mostly  suited  to 
raising  grain  and  cattle,  while  the  former  grow  more  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  with  some  cattle  and 
much  grain.  A large  portion  of  the  country  lies  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  Is  level  and  sandy.  The  Interior  portions 
are  hilly  and  mountainous. 

14  This  country  is  well  watered  by  large  rivers,  and  las 
many  fine  harbors.  On  some  of  these  harbors  are  large 
cities ; but  the  Confederate  States  possess  few  ships,  and 
her  cities  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  If  there  were  more  com- 
merce. But  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  a few  years 
we  shall  not  fall  behind  any  nation  in  point  of  commerce 
or  ships  to  carry  it  on. 

“■This  Is  a great  country  1 The  Yankees  thought  to 
starve  us  out  when  they  sent  their  ships  of  war  to  guard 
our  sea-port  towns.  But  we  have  learned  to  make  many 
things ; to  do  without  many  others ; and  above  all  to  trust 
in  the  smiles  of  the  God  of  battles.  We  had  few  guns, 
little  ammunition,  and  not  much  of  any  thing  but  food, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  but  the  people  helped  themselves, 
and  God  helped  the  people.  We  were  considered  an  indo- 
lent, weak  people,  but  our  enemies  have  found  us  strong 
because  we  bad  justice  on  our  side. 

41  The  Southern  people  are  noted  for  being  lugh-ralnded 
and  courteous.  A stranger  seldom  lacks  friends  in  this 
country*.  Much  of  the  field  work  U done  by  slaves.  These 
are  generally  well  used,  and  often  have  as  much  money 
as  their  master  and  mistresses.  They  are  contented  and 
happy,  and  many  of  them  are  Christians.  The  (-in  of  the 
South  lies  not  In  holding  Elaves.  but  they  are  sometimes 
mistreated.  Let  all  the  little  b>ys  and  girls  remember 
that  slaves  are  hnman,  And  that  God  will  hold  them  to 
account  for  treating  them  with  injustice. 

44  The  Southern  Confederacy  is  at  present  a sad  coun- 
try; but  President  Davis  is  a good  and  wise  man,  and 
many  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  of  the  army  are 
pious.  There  are  many  good  praying  people  In  the  land ; 
so  we  may  hope  that  our  cause  will  prosper.  4 When  the 
righteous  are  in  authority  the  nation  rejolceth;  but  when 
the  wicked  bear  rule  the  nation  mourneth/  Then  re- 
member, little  boys  when  you  are  men  never  to  vote  for 
a bad  man  to  govern  the  country/* 

Then  follow  brief  accounts  of  the  separate 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  the  “inevitable  ne- 
gro,” and  prophecies  of  the  future,  occupying  a 
considerable  share  of  the  limited  space  at  the 
command  of  the  author. 

In  Virginia  we  are  told : 

41  The  higher  class  of  society  Is  noted  for  hospitality  and 
high  living.  Some  of  these  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Pocahontas,  which  they  consider  a great  honor.  The 
State  has  many  fine  rivers ; the  Potomac  and  the  James 
are  the  largest.  There  are  several  railroads  and  canals, 
and  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  Norfolk  was 
the  main  sea-port  town,  and  contained  a fine  navy-yard ; 
but  the  enemy  have  spoiled  it  very  much.  Richmond  city 
Is  the  capital  of  tho  State.  President  Davis  resides  there, 
and  Congress  meets  there  to  mako  laws.  There  is  said 
to  be  much  wickedness  in  the  city. 

“There  are  many  planters  who  own  large  numbers  of 
slaves.  These  arc  generally  well  treated,  and  arc  as  hap- 
py a people  as  any  under  the  sun.  If  they  are  sick  master 
sends  for  the  doctor;  if  the  crop  is  short,  they  are  sure  of 
enough  to  save  life ; if  they  are  growing  old  they  know 
they  will  be  provided  for;  and  in  time  of  war  they  gen- 
erally remain  quietly  at  home,  while  tho  master  goes  and 
spills  ills  blood  for  the  country/* 

In  North  Carolina — 

“Tho  people  arc  noted  for  their  honesty,  and  for  being 
4 plow  but  sure.*  No  braver  men  fought  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence than  those  of  North  Carolina.  While  some 
few  cowards  refused  to  fight  for  their  country,  it  is  a no- 
table fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  the  ignorant 
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class,  and  many  of  them  did  not  know  what  patriotism 
was.  We  should  feel  a*  much  pity  for  them  as  contempt, 
because  they  had  not  been  properly  taught.  Education 
was  much  neglected  in  the  Old  North  State  until  within  a 
few  years  past.  She  has  now  ns  many  good  schools  and 
colleges  as  any  sister  State.  Nearly  every  child  can  get 
an  education  here  if  lie  will  be  industrious.  Who  will  be 
Ignorant  ?** 

South  Carolina “ is  a small  State,  often  called 
the  Palmetto  State 

•4  This  State  was  the  first  State  to  secede.  Many  per- 
sons blamed  the  South  Carolinians  for  leaving  the  Union 
too  soon;  but  it  may  have  been  best;  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  decide.  The  war  would  have  come  sooner  or  later. 
God  usually  punishes  wicked  nations  by  war.  I mean  by 
this  that  when  people  become  too  wicked  He  gives  them 
over  to  hardness  of  heart  to  work  out  their  own  punish- 
ment, and  Foraetimes  destruction.  IIow  much  better  for 
all  to  be  gcxid ! 

“ The  people  of  this  State  are  noted  for  their  chivalry. 
You  do  not  understand  this?  Well,  when  any  one  im- 
poses upon  them,  their  motto  is  to  fight.  Also  if  they  see 
a person  badly  treated,  they  feel  bound  to  help  him. 
Their  leading  men  have  sometimes  been  called 4 hot-head- 
ed,* because  they  are  so  quick  to  resent  an  injury. 

uThe  upper  classes  are  educated  and  refined,  but  the 
poor  are  generally  ignorant.  Most  of  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  slaves.  These  are  hardly  so  well  treated  as  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  but  they  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them,  and  are  generally  contented  amt  happy. 

44  On  the  coast  lie  a chain  of  beautiful  islands,  which 
are  covered  with  live-oak,  laurel  with  blossoms  as  large  as 
your  hat,  and  the  finest  fields  of  sea  island  cotton.  But 
the  enemy  have  spoiled  most  of  these,  and  stolen  many  of 
the  negroes  who  tilled  the  land.  They  told  the  slaves 
they  were  free,  and  even  formed  regiments  of  them  to 
fight  their  masters.  But  the  negro  is  too  cowardly  for  a 
soldier,  and  so  ho  is  of  but  little  service  to  his  Northern 
friends.” 

In  Alabama  “the  people  are  mostly  plant- 
ers, and  own  many  slaves.  These  are  gener- 
ally well  treated,  and  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them.”  In  Louisiana  “ the  people  have  been 
robbed  and  sent  from  their  homes  in  many 
cases,  and  the  towns  and  cities  pillaged  and 
burnt;”  but  the  State  “has  nobly  done  her 
part,”  and  has  “produced  the  gallant  Beaure- 
gard, the  General  whose  name  is  familiar  in 
every  household.”  Arkansas  “ has  suffered  ter- 
ribly during  the  war.  The  enemy  have  rav- 
aged nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  are  heart-rending.  But  there  is  a 
God  of  Vengeance,  and  ere  long  these  suffer- 
ings will  be  avenged.”  Missouri  is  “ the  sec- 
ond State  in  size  in  the  Confederacy.  The  peo- 
ple were  much  divided,  and  did  not  secede  with 
that  unanimity  which  most  of  the  other  States 
did.  But  the  brave  spirits  there  will  yet  con- 
quer, and  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  States  in 
the  Confederacy.  The  Indians,  from  Indian 
Territory,  have  joined  the  Southern  army,  and 
made  themselves  useful  to  our  cause.” — “ Ken- 
tucky, like  Missouri,  was  much  divided  in  sen- 
timent when  the  war  broke  out ; hut  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  matter  is  left  to  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  they  will  declare  themselves  South- 
erners. Many  of  her  gallant  sons  nre  fighting 
for  Southern  rights.”  Tennessee  comes  last; 
and  of  this  State  it  is  said : 

14  Many  hard  battles  have  been  fonght  here  daring  the 
war  of  Independence.  But  though  she  is  oppressed  now 
and  suffers  much,  no  one  fears  for  Tennessee.  She  is  no- 


bly doing  her  part,  and  when  the  war  is  ended  she  will 
be  one  of  our  beet  States.  Many  pure  spirits  are  praying 
for  peace,  and  if  we  all  humble  ourselves  as  we  should  we 
shall  soon  be  blessed  with  the  glorious  news.  Peace! 
Peace  1 1 Peace ! ! ! Oh,  who  will  not  appreciate  Peace 
when  it  comes  f* 

With  this  pious  ejaculation  closes  Part  First. 
Then  comes  a series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Of  these  we  extract  a 
few: 

11 Q- — If  the  people  of  the  United  States  liad  always 
elected  good  men  for  rulers,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ? 

14  A. — We  should  have  had  no  war. 

4»g._Why? 

14  A — Because  every  man  would  have  been  willing  to 
treat  others  justly,  and  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for 
war. 

44  Q. — Are  these  judgments  for  our  sins  alone? 

44  A. — They  are  partly  for  our  sine,  and  partly  for  the 
sins  of  our  forefathers. 

44  Q — IIow  do  the  Indians  In  Georgia  stand  in  regard 
to  the  present  struggle  for  independence? 

44  A.— They  take  sides  with  the  South,  and  fight  with 
vengeance. 

44  Q. — What  mny  be  said  of  the  United  States? 

44  A — It  was  once  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the 
world. 

44  Q . — What  is  its  copdliion  now  ? 

14  A. — It  is  tumbling  into  ruins. 

44  Q What  brought  about  this  great  calamity? 

44  A — The  injustice  and  avarice  of  the  Yankee  nation. 

44  Q Has  the  Confederate  States  any  commerce  ? 

44 A.— A fine  inland  commerce,  and  bids  fair,  some- 
time, to  hare  a grand  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

44  Q. — What  is  the  present  drawback  to  our  commerce? 

44  A An  unlawful  Blockade  by  the  miserable  and  hell- 

ish Yankee  Nation.** 

This  last  sentence,  which  closes  the  work,  is 
so  at  variance  with  the  pious  tone  which  runs 
through  most  of  the  work,  that  we  arc  inclined 
to  suspect  that  it  was  added  by  another  writer. 

THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

A FACT  opposed  to  a popular  theoiy  has  al- 
ways a struggle  for  its  existence  ; and  the 
working  woman  is  such  a fact.  The  theoretic 
woman  is  the  gentle  daughter,  sister,  or  wife, 

| defended  from  evil  within  the  magic  circle  of 
home ; and  she  is  certainly  more  agreeable  as 
an  ideal  than  the  wearied,  worried,  anxious 
working  woman.  Nevertheless  the  working 
woman  is  here  among  us,  and  in  numbers. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia alone,  not  including  those  in  domestic 
service ; the  mothers,  sisters,  widows,  and  wives 
of  soldiers,  who  died,  or  were  disabled  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union ; wives  and  daughters  of  men 
whose  income  died  with  them ; young  girls  often 
the  sole  support  of  their  families;  any  thing 
feminine,  born  or  adopted,  as  a daughter  of  “ the 
good  goddess  of  Poverty.” 

Their  world  is  an  outside  world  of  cold  and 
darkness,  having  no  point  of  contact  with  that 
weman- world  in  which  women  are  the  objects 
of  the  gallantry  and  solicitude  of  men.  Female 
operatives  are  the  worst  taught  and  worst  paid 
of  the  laboring  classes.  Investigation  of  their  con- 
dition amply  justifies  the  “Protective  Unions” 
lately  organized  in  their  behalf,  and  furnishes 
| pregnant  matter  for  appeals  through  the  press 
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and  lecture  room.  Investigation  does  more.  It 
opens  up  as  intricate  a labyrinth  as  ever  puzzled 
a reformer.  The  surface  evils  present  enormous 
difficulties;  but  coming  to  tug  at  them  we  hud 
that  their  roots  strike  down  deep  into  our  pres- 
ent system  of  living,  which  is  not  framed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  woman  as  a worker. 

The  theory  of  female  education,  let  parents 
and  guardians  deny  it  in  what  terms  of  elegant 
reprobation  they  will,  makes  a girl’s  early  life 
a sort  of  probation  before  a marriage  by  which 
she  is  to  be  supported.  Facts  prove  it.  The 
majority  of  fathers  are  not  men  of  wealth,  and 
with  a few  exceptions  no  man  expects  to  live 
forever;  so  the  father  educates  his  son  with  a 
view  to  a trade  or  a profession.  If  my  young 
master  whimpers,  shows  want  of  pluck,  or  flags 
at  his  tasks,  he  is  brought  up  sharply  with  “ And 
how  then  do  you  expect  to  make  your  way  in 
the  world  ?”  He  is  early  indoctrinated  in  his  fu- 
ture responsibilities,  and  every  successive  year  is 
thus  made  to  grind  the  axe  with  which  the 
young  man  is  to  hew  his  way  through  the  forest 
of  difficulty. 

Is  the  same  anxious  foresight  exercised  in  be- 
half of  the  daughter,  apparently  liable  to  the 
same  conflict,  and  worse  armed  by  nature  for 
the  strife  ? The  average  girl  is  the  answer ; and 
it  is  only  adducing  facts,  that  have  grown  trite 
from  frequent  urging,  to  say  that  she  is  generally 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  that  school  in 
which  it  could  harm  no  woman  to  take  a degree 
— the  Domestic  School ; that  it  is  a question,  if 
she  be  any  thing  but  a bungler,  at  that  art  of 
sewing  to  which  women  are  not  born  os  to  breath- 
ing ; that  she  has  absorbed  the  miscellaneous 
mass  of  so-called  accomplishments  thrust  upon 
her  without  reference  to  her  tastes  or  mental 
calibre  as  a sponge  does  water;  and  that  the 
two  or  three  years  succeeding  school  life  will  be 
tolerably  sure  to  squeeze  it  all  out  of  her,  while 
her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  “ gleanings” 
from  novels  and  the  masculine  element  at  home. 
Since  our  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  the  most 
heartless  in  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  a tender 
and  obedient  race,  will  any  one  believe,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  above  stated,  that  there  is  de- 
liberately anticipated  for  this  most  helpless  creat- 
ure that  straggle  for  which  her  brother  is  so  care- 
fully armed  ? 

I return  to  my  premises.  The  practice  of 
female  education  looks  directly  and  entirely  to 
what  its  theory  so  carefully  eschews — marriage 
as  woman’s  resource;  and  there  is  required 
properly  to  meet  the  case  a husband  insured 
against  death,  failure,  illness,  or  tendencies  to 
scoundrelism,  because,  in  the  event  of  either 
contingency,  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
her.  Though  we  concede  that  a largo  number 
of  women  are  born  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and 
a large  number  never  achieve  marriage,  and*  a 
large  number  become  widows,  or  marry  unhap- 
pily, and  that  such  women  are  forced  into  self- 
dependence,  there  is  a general  feeling  that  bus- 
iness training,  capacity,  and  energy  are  not  for 
the  ideal  woman;  and  any  proposition  facing 
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squarely  the  fact  of  woman  as  an  independent 
laborer,  and  providing  for  its  necessities,  is  met 
in  the  main  by  indifference  or  decided  opposi- 
tion. I have  heard  it  argued  that,  by  opening 
to  women  more  avenues  of  labor  at  fairer  rates, 
they  would  be  made  independent  of  marriage 
or  unfit  for  it,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
census — an  argument  in  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  only  one  good  thing:  the  beautiful 
humility  with  which  gentlemen  consider  them- 
selves accepted  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  I 
think  that  men  not  only  wrong  themselves  by 
such  arguments,  but  draw  their  conclusions  from 
mistaken  premises  and  a very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  woman  nature ; for  responsibility  does 
not  fit  on  feminine  as  on  masculine  shoulders. 

The  majority — and  I speak  of  the  most  ener- 
getic women  I have  ever  known — assume  the 
burden  unwillingly,  bear  it  wearily,  and  would 
lay  it  down  most  gladly;  and  surely  such  a 
woman  is  capable  of  an  intelligent  sympathy 
with  her  husband  that  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  thoughtless  and  petted  wife, 
who  “ can  not-  see  why  Harry  should  be  so  tired 
and  grave”  (“cross,”  she  calls  it)  “when  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  down-town  a 
few  hours,”  and  can  never  be  made  to  compre- 
hend that  the  man  constantly  carries  house, 
wife,  and  children  on  his  shoulders.  There 
must  be  the  same  difference  between  the  grati- 
tude and  tenderness  of  the  two  women  os  be- 
tween experience  and  hearsay : the  one  know- 
ing theoretically  that  her  husband 

“Commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land, 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  In  cold. 

While  she  lies  warm  at  home  safe  and  secure;*1 

the  other  understanding  experimentally  what  is 
the  anxiety  of  that  “ labor,”  and  what  the  se- 
verity of  those  “storms”  from  which  she  is  so 
sheltered. 

It  is  conceded  that  a helper  or  sympathizer, 
to  be  effective,  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  to  do  or  speak  about,  and  that  a wife 
is  to  share  and  sympathize  with  the  anxieties 
of  her  husband.  How,  then,  is  it  one  of  her 
best  qualifications  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  nature?  The  intelligent,  self-controlled 
nature  is  capable  of  docility,  can  be  moved  by 
reason,  can  understand  an  argument,  is  open  to 
conviction.  The  ignorant,  undeveloped  nature, 
unless  a very  rare  one,  is  apt  to  be  “mulish” — 
not  a very  flattering  epithet ; but  I call  much- 
tried  husbands  to  testify  if  there  is  another 
word  in  the  English  language  that  so  exact- 
ly sums  the  frivolous  perversities  and  shallow 
wrong-l^eadedness  of  their  pettish  and  undisci- 
plined wives  ? Which  of  the  tw*o  natures  is  the 
true  ideal?  And  if  the  question  was  put  to 
ballot  whether  all  women  shall  be  instructed  in 
a trade  or  profession  os  a resource  in  case  of 
emergency,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
vote  of  sick  and  dying  husbands  and  fathers 
tormented  with  anxiety  about  helpless  wives 
and  children  ? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any  effort  to 
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extend  the  province  of  women  is  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  Revelation ; 
bat  I can  not  find  it  so  set  down.  When  St. 
Paul  says,  “I  will  that  the  younger  women 
marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  re- 
proachfully,” there  is  not  only  the  law  but  the 
prophecy  of  whatever  makes  the  delight  of  a 
woman's  life  ; but  there  are  the  women  to  whom 
is  never  given  the  “ house”  to  guide ; there  are 
the  widows,  some  bereaved  by  death,  and  some 
by  the  devil;  some  with  children,  some  with- 
out ; there  are  the  daughters  and  sisters,  who 
become  as  mothers  to  their  parents,  or  the 
younger  members  of  their  family.  Is  it  any 
where  said  of  these  that  they  shall  work  at 
starvation  prices,  and  under  every  possible  con- 
dition of  hardship  ? Does  God  really  endow 
woman  alone,  out  of  the  whole  creation,  with 
faculties  which  it  is  a sin  for  her  to  use  ? and 
does  he  place  her  daily  and  hourly  in  exigen- 
cies which  it  is  a sin  for  her  effectually  to  meet  ? 
In  that  case  there  should  be  only  as  many  wo- 
men as  are  quite  sure  of  getting  husbands,  war- 
ranted, of  course,  to  outlive  them;  for  the  pres- 
ent system  of  female  labor  is  a monstrous  injus- 
tice, and  affords  opportunity  for  much  actual  op- 
pression ; and  all  women  should  be  after  one 
model,  for  there  is  now  a disheartening  amount 
of  power  wasted  on  women. 

There  are  many  women  whom  no  application, 
however  conscientious,  can  make  into  model 
housewives  and  deft  seamstresses,  as  there  are 
many  whom  no  process  can  turn  out  in  any  oth- 
er shape ; there  are  women  with  great  executive 
ability,  and  women  with  a peculiar  aptitude  for 
teaching,  and  women  with  a taste  for  mathe- 
matics, and  women  with  a turn  for  languages, 
and  women  with  what  are  called  good  business 
heads.  The  century  has  been  oppressed  all  at 
once  with  a Mrs.  Browning,  a Jenny  Lind,  a 
“George  Elliot,”  a Mrs.  Stowe,  a Catherine 
Beecher,  a Rosa  Bonhcur,  a “ Gail  Hamilton,” 
a Harriet  Hosmer,  a Florence  Nightingale,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lesser  lights  that  nearly  put 
our  eyes  out  on  every  side.  Speaking  with  all 
due  reverence,  was  it  wise  of  the  Lord  to  bestow 
these  great  gifts  on  women  ? for  He  did  bestow 
them.  Ought  not  these  women  to  hide  their 
talents  in  a napkin,  like  the  man  in  the  parable? 
If  so,  then  there  is  better  justice  done  to  every 
frog  that  has  not  only  disposition  and  legs  but 
space  to  jump  in ; every  caterpillar  that  comes 
to  wings ; every  salmon  that  leaps  up  the  falls ; 
every  fly  that  has  leave  to  live  its  life.  If  not, 
if  the  opportunity  for  development  be  accorded 
to  those  women  to  w hom  God  has  given^genius, 
is  it  not  just  as  clearly  due  to  women,  to  whom 
God  has  given  labor  for  their  portion  ? and  once 
concede  that  it  is  right  for  a woman  to  work  at 
all,  and  you  have  conceded  that  almost  every 
other  fact  connected  with  the  present  system  of 
female  labor  is  wrong. 

The  very  first  consequence  is  the  demand 
that  more  avenues  of  industiy  shall  be  opened 
to  women  who  must  work,  and  for  whom  there 


is  not  work  enough;  and  yet  our  prejudices  ate 
a little  startled  when  we  find  women  at  occu- 
pations more  unusual  than  seamstressing  and 
teaching.  I confess  to  an  individual  shrinking 

from  the  thought  of  woman  on  the  rostrum a 

public  speaker  addressing  a crowd ; and  yet  I 
hear  now  of  such  a woman,  who  joins  a woman’s 
modesty  to  a rare  eloquence,  who  uses  her  tal- 
ents worthily,  and  who  declares  that  she  had 
tried  to  earn  a living  in  ways  usual  to  women, 
and  had  failed.  Which  is  right,  those  who  think 
that  a woman  should  never  be  an  orator,  or  God, 
who  made  her  an  orator?  Granting  that  all 
women  are  adapted  to  the  two  occupations  above 
quoted,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  all  wo- 
men can  not  live  by  them,  because  the  supply 
of  operatives  in  these  departments  is  already  far 
in  advance  of  the  demand.  We  shirk  the  fact 
of  woman  as  a worker,  and  shrink  from  educat- 
ing her  to  faqe  it.  As  a consequence,  in  six 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  woman,  thrust  suddenly 
down  from  the  niche  of  home  among  the  rough, 
struggling  crowd  in  life's  arena,  finds  herself  at 
a loss,  her  faculties  all  abroad,  and  herself  com- 
pelled to  seise  on  the  first  method  of  money- 
making of  which  she  has  or  can  acquire  a smat- 
tering. Hence  the  complaint  that  the  majority 
of  women  who  apply  for  employment  under- 
stand nothing  thoroughly.  And  hero  is  one 
cause  of  the  fact  that  female  operatives  are  the 
worst  paid  as  well  as  worst  taught  of  the  labor- 
ing classes. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  idea  extant  that  it  costs 
a woman  less  to  live  than  it  costs  a man ; at 
least  that  is  the  excuse  with  which  is  glossed 
over  the  fact  that  women,  performing  the  same 
work  equally  well,  and  having  the  same  respons- 
ibilities, are  paid  less  than  men  in  similar  posi- 
tions. But  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer, 
the  landlord,  the  coal-dealer,  the  shoemaker, 
the  railroad  companies  charge  her  as  much  for 
self  and  children  as  they  would  paterfamilias . 
But  granting  the  excuse.  When  a man,  an  in- 
stitution, or  a company  pays  men  in  his  or  its 
service,  they  are  paid  for  so  much  work  done. 
We  don’t  find  any  body  saying  to  them,  “I  pay 
you  less  to-day  because  I find  it  costs  you  less 
to  live  than  I thought,  and  unless  I look  sharp 
after  you  you  will  be  opening  a bank  account.” 
When  the  man,  company,  or  institution  turns 
about  to  pay  women  for  precisely  the  samo  work 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  performed  and  as 
well  met,  what  has  he  or  they  to  do  with  how 
much  it  costs  a woman  to  live?  Why  not  pay 
her  also  for  so  much  work  done,  and  let  her 
open  her  bank  account  if  she  can  ? It  would  be 
done  with  the  finishing  of  this  paragraph  if  any 
of  you  who  have  the  power  could  but  once  com- 
prehend what  those  three  little  words,  “a  strug- 
gling life,”  mean  for  the  majority  of  women  on 
whose  lots  they  are  graved;  and  though  expe- 
rience is  the  only  exhaustive  illustration,  by  sub- 
traction and  squeezing  you  may  approximate  the 
realizing  sense. 

Subtract  from  your  own  house  cleanliness, 
conveniences,  room,  and  ventilation,  till  you  have 
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reduced  it  to  a room  worth  six  dollars  per  month 
in  a tenement  house.  Subtract  privacy  and 
quiet,  as  in  such  a house  every  room  hears  dis- 
tinctly the  clamor  in  every  other  room,  and  the 
din  in  the  street  and  surrounding  yards.  Sub- 
tract eveiy  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  because  what- 
ever your  personal  cleanliness  there  will  pour  in 
at  your  door  and  windows  the  reek  of  all  the 
unwashed  rooms  and  people,  drains,  standing 
pools,  horrible  cookery,  stables,  and  factories  in 
the  neighborhood.  Suppose  yourself  and  children 
there,  because  at  the  rate  at  which  you  are  paid 
you  can  afford  to  live  nowhere  else.  Squeeze 
out  of  your  life  all  hope,  because  by  working 
from  early  morning  often  till  midnight  you  can 
just  earn  money  to  remain  where  you  are,  and 
every  day  you  grow  weaker.  Subtract  from  your 
table  every  thing  but  poor  bread  and  weak  black 
tea,  often  without  sugar  and  milk.  Subtract  from 
your  life  all  visits,  walks,  books,  newspapers,  and 
rides  for  self  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
ambitious  pleasures.  Subtract  from  your  ward- 
robe all  but  the  clothes  in  which  you  are  ashamed 
to  see  your  children  and  yourself,  and  which  are 
to  be  continually  washed,  darned,  and  patched  to 
be  kept  in  their  present  decency ; remembering 
that,  as  you  are  living  now  up  to  your  last  cent, 
new  raiment  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Squeeze 
out  the  strength  and  elasticity  from  your  body, 
leaving  only  a dull  sense  of  aching,  fever,  fa- 
tigue, and  sleeplessness. 

A frightfully  large  number  of  women  in  this 
way  do  achieve  the  magnificent  income  of  thirty - 
three  cents  a day ; but  as  I have  not  statistics 
from  which  to  be  sure  that  this  is  the  average 
we  will  grant  you  a little  more.  Say  that  you 
earn  from  three  to  four  dollars  a week.  Sub- 
tract all  cheering  prospect  for  your  children ; 
fpr  at  the  earliest  age  possible  they  are  to  be  set 
at  work,  to  commence  for  themselves  the  life 
that  you  are  now  dragging  out.  You  under- 
stand perfectly  that  there  is  no  way  out  for  you. 
You  remember  that  you  walked  days  in  search 
of  employment,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
traction ; and  considered  yourself  supremely  for- 
tunate to  obtain  this  work,  for  which  you  are 
wretchedly  paid,  it  is  true,  but  you  are  paid  the 
average  price:  your  employers  are  fair  men. 
You  arc  not  paid  in  uncurrent  money,  or  cheated 
out  of  five  or  six  cents  on  a dollar,  under  pre- 
tense of  a general  fund  for  illness,  or  obliged  to 
wait  two  or  three  weeks  for  your  money,  or  sav- 
agely abused  and  insulted,  as  happens  to  hun- 
dreds of  others.  You  are  nbt  the  exceptional 
case,  but  the  average  working  woman,  and  have 
been  tolerably  fortunate,  though  you  do  work 
all  the  day  and  late  into  the  night  for  an  exist- 
ence, in  which  there  is  no  rest,  no  change,  no 
pleasure,  no  beauty,  no  ease,  no  improvement, 
and  no  special  aim  or  incentive  possible  beyond 
the  common  life-preserving  instinct. 

I have  given  an  indifferent  sketch  after  all, 
for  I can  find  nothing  gray  enough  to  paint 
it  to  the  life.  There  is  too  much  spring  and 
sparkle  in  our  language  to  express  a thing  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  of  flavor,  coloring,  and 


sweetness.  But  even  as  I outline  it  you  would 
shudder  at  the  possibility  of  a similar  appeal 
being  made  in  behalf  of  your  wife  and  children. 
You  are  a wealthy  man,  a careful  man,  with 
property  well  invested,  and  every  thing  insured 
but  said  wife  and  daughters.  Your  wife  is  an 
admirable  woman,  who  leans  entirely  on  you, 
and  who  years  ago  acquired  something  face- 
tiously styled  an  “education,”  which  she  has 
been  forgetting  ever  since.  Your  daughter — I 
have  a little  china  shepherdess  on  my  table. 
She  has  pink  cheeks,  a simper,  a blue  kirtle, 
yellow  slippers,  and  a hollow  back.  Turn  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  there  is  your  daughter,  in 
an  emergency.  Your  are  a safe  man ; but  so 
was  your  neighbor  Kegge,  of  the  great  firm  of 
Barrel  and  Co.  He  was  President  of  the  Pot 
of  Gold  Company,  with  a capital  of  five  mill- 
ions ; and  there  was  a map  of  the  country  around 
the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  and  a scrap  of  the  rain- 
bow itself,  in  his  office.  And  yet  Kegge’s  fine 
brown-stone  house  stares  at  you  blankly  now 
from  out  its  curtainless  windows,  and  you  re- 
member with  a chill  how  you  saw  Mrs.  Kegge 
stealing  away  in  the  twilight  with  her  little  ones, 
and  thought,  if  that  were  your  wife  and  Jennie ! 
Ah ! riches  have  wings,  even  when  there  is  no 
Pot  of  Gold  in  the  case ; thieves  break  through 
and  steal.  Antonio’s  luck  may  be  yours.  And 
are  there  so  many  barriers,  after  all,  between 
your  wife  and  the  working  woman  of  whom  we 
were  talking? 

At  times  you  are  concerned  for  your  Jennie. 
She  is  the  young  lady  about  whose  streamers, 
frisettes,  train  hoops,  ankles,  hats,  back -hair, 
and  general  coquetry  and  shallowness,  press  and 
people  are  alternately  serious  and  witty.  But 
has  she  really  any  thing  else  allowed  her  besides 
development  in  back-hair  and  ends  of  ribbon  ? 
She  is  a healthy  girl,  with  an  exuberance  of  an- 
imal spirits.  She  is  not  intellectual : your  li- 
braiy  is  to  her  the  dullest  room  in  the  house. 
She  is  not  musically  inclined : she  would  cheer- 
fully bid  her  piano  good-by  forever.  The  house- 
hold labor  devolves  entirely  on  your  servants ; 
the  responsibility  on  her  mother.  What  is  left 
her  in  life  but  diamond  dust  ? She  has  surplus 
energy,  and  she  works  it  off  in  her  dresses  and 
her  flirtations.  Suppose  that  instead  she  used 
it  in  acquiring  the  art  of,  let  us  say,  printing? 
But  now  that  I have  written  it  I see  that  it  looks 
absurd  in  this  connection ; and  yet  it  is  a prof- 
itable and  desirable  art,  nnd  would  be  an  admi- 
rable thing  just  now  for  Arabella  Kegge,  who 
last  year  outshone  Jennie  at  Saratoga. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Arabella  Kegges,  who, 
in  their  day,  have  shone  with  varying  degrees 
of  splendor;  there  are  thousands  more  who 
have  never  shone  at  all,  but  commenced  the 
battle  of  life  with  their  first  recollection.  Some 
of  these  find  work  on  the  hard  and  unequal  con- 
ditions of  which  we  have  been  speaking ; some 
fail — nnd  yet  live — in  an  abyss  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  unless  from  hints  gleaned  here 
and  there  from  daily  papers,  and  the  reports  of 
charitable  societies.  Of  these,  even  while  we 
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pity,  we  may  say  that  no  one  is  forced  into 
crime — that  there  are  always  resources — that 
God  deserts  no  one.  But  let  us  also  recollect 
that  the  devil  is  old  and  wise.  He  might  slip 
into  our  hands  the  first  stone  to  throw  in  behalf 
of  outraged  virtue,  but  he  does  not  come  to  us, 
safe  at  home  among  our  children,  with  sugges- 
tions revolting  to  womanhood,  because  that 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  temptation.  We  are 
in  condition  to  elaborate  a dozen  different  ways 
out  of  the  dilemma,  and  can  always  fall  back  on 
the  river,  which  some  one  declares  can  always 
serve  woman  as  a last  resource.  But  the  river 
shows  blue  and  glancing  through  our  windows 
os  we  sit  and  talk  of  it  at  our  ease — no  more 
like  the  cold,  sullen  water  washing  against  the 
foul  wharf  than  our  present  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  is  like  that  of  a woman  starved 
through  successive  days,  benumbed,  heart  and 
body,  made  timid  by  continual  failures  and  re- 
buff*, shivering,  dying,  faint,  friendless — nrged 
by  instant  dread  of  death,  perhaps;  frantic, 
perhaps,  for  her  poor  little  hungry  children,  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  end  of  all  her  little 
resources,  shifts,  and  expedients  — that  is  the 
pass  at  which  hundreds  are  come,  even  now,  as 
you  read ; and  at  this  pass  the  tempter,  repulsed 
a hundred  times  before,  steps  in  again. 

There  are  charitable  institutions,  it  is  true, 
and  doors  that  are  never  closed  against  the  mis- 
erable, and  ears  that  are  never  deaf  to  a cry  for 
help ; and  so  there  are  houses,  and  inns,  and 
fires,  and  lights,  on  the  very  roads  on  which 
travelers,  bewildered  between  storm  and  dark- 
ness, walk  off  precipices,  or  wander  blindly 
about  till  overtaken  by  despair  and  death ; and 
there  are  women — you  and  I,  madam,  are,  of 
course  among  them — who  are  born  conquerors ; 
there  are  women  with  faith  and  firmness,  clear 
perceptions,  and  readiness  of  resource  that  no- 
thing can  shake ; but  this  is  the  superior,  not 
the  ordinary  woman.  The  only  one  who  has 
met  Satan  face  to  face  and  conquered  enjoined 
on  us  all  to  pray  “that  we  might” — what?  al- 
ways conquer  temptation  ? No ; that  we  may 
be  “delivered  from  temptation.”  Our  place, 
then,  is  not  on  the  judgment-seat,  but  by  the 
world’s  highway,  where,  like  the  Samaritan, 
we  may  find  and  save  those  nigh  unto  death. 
There  are  those  beyond  our  help.  There  are 
others,  urged  on  behind  them  by  want  of  all 
things,  whose  perilous  condition  is  a direct 
claim  on  the  interest  of  any  and  every  woman. 
If  you  have  not  a surplus  hour  or  dollar,  you 
have  influence;  for  if  you  think  rightly  you 
will  find  that  good  is  just  as  infectious  as  evil. 
You  are  only  a single  drop  to  the  stream ; true, 
and  the  stream  is  dwindled,  and  trickles  feebly 
around  the  old  tree  trunk  imbedded  in  its  midst 

The  appeal  in  behalf  of  working  women  is 
not  unfamiliar.  From  time  to  time  the  subject 
lias  been  spasmodically  agitated.  Protective 
Unions  have  been  formed  and  failed ; those  of 
the  present  day  might  receive  more  encourage- 
ment. We  hear  os  many  discouraging  voices 


as  the  princess  in  the  Arabian  story  heard  from 
the  stones  iq  the  hill.  We  are  told  that  wo- 
men arc  rash,  lack  self-control,  are  incapable  of 
combined  action,  illogical,  half-educated.  Gram 
it  all.  The  freedmen  called  out  of  yet  pro- 
founder  depths  and  were  heard.  It  is  said  that 
men  will  oppose  the  movement ; but  where  wo- 
men faint  and  falter  men  will  take  the  matter 
up,  because  the  presence  of  a class  in  our  midst 
under  a pressure  of  hardship,  that  is  constantly 
sinking  them  lower  in  the  scale,  is  detrimental 
to  the  national  life ; and  because  it  will  at  last 
be  clearly  understood  that  under  the  existing 
order  of  things  no  man's  wife,  sister,  or  daugh- 
ter is  secure ; and  so  dear  drop,  though  you  are 
but  one,  do  you  see  how  drops  rising  from  the 
mountain  tarn,  the  meadow  brook,  the  shallow 
pond,  the  rushing  river,  the  ocean  itself,  and 
adding  themselves  to  other  drops,  will  descend 
again  in  a rainy  impetus  from  heaven  that  will 
swell  the  stream  to  full  flood,  sweeping  the  old 
trunk  before  it,  to  strand  it  on  some  bank,  where, 
rotting  quietly,  it  shall  enrich  the  earth  it  once 
cumbered  ? 


WORKING  THE  BEADS. 

ITH  a touch  as  delicate  as  the  Spring's 
Are  wakened  the  beaded  blooms, 

The  fern  that  waves,  and  the  moss  that  clings 
Grow  on  the  silken  glooms, 

And  a dew  of  steel  is  woven  in 
By  the  noiseless  finger-looms. 

Airy  festoons  of  swinging  vines, 

And  butterflies  dipped  in  gold, 

And  the  meeting  curves  of  Gothic  lines 
Drawn  in  the  days  of  old,  • 

Glitter  in  bright  and  pearly  beads 
By  the  quick,  white  fingers  told. 

The  laugh  is  gay  as  the  sparkling  dyes, 

And  the  wit  flies  steely-bright, 

As  pointless  needles  with  broken  eyes 
Are  passed  in  the  failing  light, 

Till  the  beaded  flowers  are  gathered  up 
In  their  silken  folds  at  night. 

I think  while  the  beautiful  work  is  done 
Of  the  arabesques  of  thought, 

I never  forget  to  wind  and  run 
Round  the  hard  lines  overwrought, 

In  life's  mixed  pattern  of  good  and  ill 
Daily  before  me  brought 

Here  and  there  are  some  fadeless  leaves 
In  the  stony  pattern  cold, 

And  a few  green  blades  give  sign  of  sheaves 
If  the  threaded  roots  but  hold ; 

And  a life  perhaps  I have  beaded  o'er 
With  a beauty  not  of  gold. 
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JUST  as  we  were  commenting  last  month  upon 
the  charming  evening  reception  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  the  doors  were  opening  to  another 
evening  for  the  private  view  of  the  Forty-first  Ex- 
hibition. The  peculiarity  of  private  views  is  well 
known.  It  is  that  there  is  no  privacy  and  no  view. 
There  is  a gay  company  moving  in  a crowd  through 
brilliant  rooms,  chatting,  and  glancing  sometimes 
at  the  walls.  But  the  evening  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  dim.  The  pictures  do  not  show  well,  and 
nobody  asks  that  they  should.  The  evening  is 
merely  a procession  through  the  rooms,  like  a march 
around  the  table  before  dinner.  You  look  at  the 
tempting  dishes  and  snuff  the  savory  odors,  but  you 
do  not  propose  to  taste  until  you  are  quietly  seated ; 
and  it  is  not  on  the  evening  of  a private  view  that 
you  are  quietly  seated. 

The  next  day,  perhaps,  or  some  bewitching  April 
morning — so  perfect  a swallow  that  you  must  needs 
believe  in  summer — you  ascend  those  sparkling 
steps,  pass  the  handsome  portal,  and  taking  out 
your  critical  pencil,  you  buy  a catalogue.  If  some- 
body nudges  a friend,  and  whispers  to  him  as  he 
points  furtively  at  you,  “There’s  a critic,”  you  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  stopping  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase,  and  saying  audibly  to  the 
spectators : 44  Heaven  forbid,  gentle  Sirs  and  Mes- 
dames ! It  is  only  an  observer  who  likes  to  look  at 
pictures,  and  who  loves  several  painters.  He  has 
come  to  look  at  the  exhibition  and  say  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  His  opinion  is  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  next  man  or  woman;  and  if  he  expresses  it 
aloud  in  print,  do  the  types  make  it  any  the  truer  ? 
The  types  merely  lift  his  voice  so  that  his  friends  in 
California,  in  Maine,  in  Iowa,  and  in  Texas  can 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  learn  at  least  the 
names  of  the  painters  who  have  maintained  or  who 
have  begun  to  make  their  fame.” 

Having  closed  your  few  remarks  you  proceed  to 
express  your  impressions  of  the  pictures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — the  grave,  sententious,  methodical 
manner  of  those  admirable  but  terrible  persons  who 
are  really  critics. 

The  Forty-first  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  is  now  open.  It  is  not  superior  to 
some  late  previous  exhibitions,  but  there  seem  to 
us  to  be  fewer  very  poor  pictures.  The  full-length 
portrait  is  absent  this  year,  which  is  a pleasant  va- 
riety ; and  the  old  distribution  of  the  pictures  into 
portraits  and  landscapes  is  fairly  abolished  by  the 
increasing  number  of  interesting  genre  subjects  and 
of  special  scenes. 

Mr.  Heade’s  41  Brazilian  Humming- Birds”  are 
very  interesting  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
the  delicate  fidelity  of  the  treatment ; and  41  Rural 
Felicity,”  by  Howard  Hill,  is  a careful  and  con- 
scientious picture  of  a familiar  scene.  In  the  same 
onter  gallery  hangs  a bold  charcoal  drawing,  evi- 
dently a portrait,  by  Wm.  M.  Hunt,  who  in  the 
large  room  has  another  portrait.  They  are  both 
free  and  vigorous,  and  show  Mr.  Hunt’s  admiration 
of  the  French  school  in  which  he  was  trained.  An 
absolute  contrast  to  this  school  in  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  art  is  found  in  the  pencil  drawing  of  a 
Cat  by  Miss  M.  J.  M ‘Donald,  and  “Strawberry 
Leaves”  by  R.  J.  Pattison,  who  also  exhibits  an 
*4 Oriole”  and  a “Tortoise.”  These  last  are  strict- 
ly of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  style ; but  better  than  ei- 
ther is  44  Young  Mullen”  by  the  same  artist  Mul-  j 


len  could  hardly  be  more  accurately  represented. 
But  the  stones  in  the  44  Oriole”  are  not  readily  rec- 
ognized as  such.  Miss  M ‘Donald’s  drawing  is  pain- 
fully elaborate  and  true.  It  is  a pity  that  the  skill 
had  not  been  devoted  to  a more  interesting  subject ; 
but  much  may  be  anticipated  of  so  patient  a talent 
and  so  faithful  an  eye. 

In  the  44  Interior  of  St.  Marks”  Mr.  David  D. 
Neal  attracts  the  eye  by  a most  careful  study  of 
the  old  church,  skillfully  executed.  Near  by  Mr. 
Elliott’s  bold  and  broad  touch  assures  us  that  he 
means  still  to  dispute  the  palm  of  the  master  of  por- 
traits, while  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  hangs  a tender 
little  song  upon  the  walls  in  “Comfort  in  Weari- 
ness.” It  is  a young  mother  in  a poor  room  bent 
across  the  cradle  of  her  infant.  Every  detail  is  af- 
fectionately painted,  and  with  that  exquisite  free- 
dom from  exaggeration  which  shows  calm  and  con- 
scious power.  The  exact  contrast  of  this  impression 
is  produced  by  Mr.  E.  Benson’s  “Cloud  Towers,” 
which  must  be  called  a strictly  sensational  picture. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  two  other  works  in  the  exhibition, 
“Sunday  Morning”  and  44 Fiddling  his  Way,”  are 
equally  delightful.  Tlio  latter,  of  course,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  subject,  recalls  Wilkie’s  Blind  Fid- 
dler, but  Mr.  Johnson’s  is  as  purely  American  as 
Wilkie’s  is  Scotch.  The  eye  and  heart  would  never 
tire  of  either.  The  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
various  aspects  of  childish  pleasure  arc  appreciated 
and  represented  in  44  Fiddling  his  Way”  is  sustained 
in  44  Sunday  Morning”  by  a kindred  insight.  The 
youth  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  twirling  the 
ring  upon  his  finger,  the  sweet,  sober  maiden  at  his 
side,  the  utter  jollity  of  the  two  frolicsome  but  quiet 
children  behind  their  mother,  the  old  people  and 
the  younger,  and  the  very  Sunday  in  the  air,  which 
broods  over  the  picture,  are  all  charming  and  sim- 
ple and  obvious,  but  to  show  them  as  they  are,  that 
is  to  paint  pictures. 

In  44  The  Gun  Foundry,”  by  J.  F.  Weir,  we  have 
a striking  picture  by  a son  whose  promise  illumin- 
ates his  father’s  fame.  In  the  exhibitions  of  twenty 
years  ago  the  father’s  pictures  were  always  notable, 
and  it  is  now  clear  that  in  future  exhibitions  the 
son’s  are  to  be  so.  Mr.  Weir  has  chosen  for  his 
subject  the  interior  of  the  Cold  Spring  Foundry  at 
the  moment  of  casting  a huge  Parrott  gun.  In  the 
fore-ground  the  stalwart  workmen  are  superintend- 
ing the  pouring  of  the  molten  metal  into  the  mould. 
The  glare  is  fierce,  the  sparks  fly  upward  into  the 
vast  dusky  heights  of  the  building,  while  far  away 
in  the  distance  other  workmen  at  other  furnaces  are 
revealed  like  Cyclops  at  their  toil.  As  in  witness- 
ing the  scene  itself,  so  in  looking  at  the  picture  the 
music  of  Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell  begins  to  roll 
through  your  mind.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
the  closest  fidelity.  It  is  a transcript  of  the  actual 
grim  and  glowing  event,  and  not  adorned,  as  in 
Turner’s  daring  picture  of  the  casting  of  Welling- 
ton’s statue,  by  any  purely  fanciful  accessories. 

Near  by  hangs  Mr.  Winslow  Homer’s  44  Brush 
Harrow.”  The  tone  of  this  picture  is  very  low — 
too  low,  it  seems  to  us — but  the  healthful  reality 
of  all  Mr.  Homer’s  works  is  delightful.  Indeed 
his  other  contribution,  “ Prisoners  from  the  Front,” 
is  to  many  the  mo9t  thoroughly  pleasing  picture  in 
the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  full  of 
character  and  interest.  A group  of  rebel  prisoners 
confront  a young  Union  General,  who  questions 
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them.  The  central  figure  of  the  group  i s a young 
South  Carolinian  of  gentle  breeding  and  graceful 
aspect,  whose  fair  hair  flows  backward  in  a heavy 
sweep,  and  who  stands,  in  his  rusty  gray  Uniform, 
erect  and  defiant,  without  insolence,  a truly  chiv- 
alric  and  manly  figure.  Next  him,  on  the  right, 
is  an  old  man,  and  beyond  him  the  very  antipodal 
figure  of  the  youth  in  front — a “corn-cracker” — 
rough,  uncouth,  shambling,  the  type  of  those  who 
have  been  true  victims  of  the  war  and  of  the  slavery 
that  led  to  it  At  the  left  of  the  young  Carolinian 
is  a Union  soldier — one  of  the  Yankees,  whose  face 
shows  why  the  Yankees  won,  it  is  so  cool  and  clear 
and  steady.  Opposite  this  group  stands  the  officer 
with  sheathed  sword.  His  composed,  lithe,  and 
alert  figure,  and  a certain  grave  and  cheerful  con- 
fidence of  face,  with  an  air  of  reserved  and  tranquil 
power,  are  contrasted  with  the  subdued  eagerness 
of  the  foremost  prisoner.  The  men  are  both  young ; 
they  both  understand  each  other.  They  may  be 
easily  taken  as  types,  and,  without  effort,  final  vic- 
tory is  read  in  the  aspect  of  the  blue-coated  soldier. 
It  will  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  picture  if 
the  spectator  should  see  in  the  young  Union  officer 
General  Barlow. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Gifford’s  rich  yellow  “ October  After- 
noon” is  mellow  and  broad.  The  warm,  gorgeous 
light  hangs  over  the  boundless  woods  pierced  by 
the  gleaming  stream  ; but  there  is  an  air  of  “com- 
position” in  the  picture  which  harms  it,  although  it 
has  all  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  artist’s 
manipulation.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Suydam’s  pic- 
tures tenderly  recalls  that  modest  man,  that  sincere 
and  devoted  artist,  whose  spotless  memory  will  be 
always  faithfully  cherished  by  his  companions  of 
the  Academy.  The  pictures  are  among  his  best  in 
that  special  line  of  tranquil  coast  scenery  of  which 
he  was  so  fond. 

In  a certain  tenderness  and  tranquillity  of  feel- 
ing Mr.  Suydam’s  pictures  always  suggest  those  of 
his  friend  Kensett,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  and 
who  exhibits  a 44  Lake  George,”  full  of  his  peculiar 
merits.  There  is  an  exquisiteness  of  sentiment  in 
the  forms  of  this  picture  which  is  the  truest  mark 
of  Kensett’s  hand,  and  which  none  of  his  friends 
surpass ; and  with  it  is  that  sincerity  which  is  the 
chief  charm  in  every  work  of  art.  Mr.  Elihu  Ved- 
der’s “ Monk  in  Tuscany”  is,  like  his 44  Fiesole  Land- 
scape near  Florence,”  full  of  a broad  clear  daylight. 
Both  are  bold  and  of  a masterly  firmness,  and  the 
monk  is  a work  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Italy, 
like  a scrap  of  Browning.  So,  too,  in  Mr.  Crunch’s 
“In  the  Harbor  of  Venice,”  which  is  the  best  work 
exhibited  by  him  for  some  time;  there  is  a local 
feeling  as  well  as  specific  fidelity  which  are  truly 
charming.  Mr.  Crunch  has  so  thoroughly  44  felt” 
Venice  that  his  Venetian  pictures  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Church  exhibits  only  one  small  picture 
— “A  Glimpse  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Ja- 
maica Mountains but  from  some  peculiarity  of 
treatment  the  curve  of  the  distant  shore  seen  from 
above  looks  like  a precipice  in  profile,  and  singu- 
larly confuses  the  eye.  But  the  tropical  character 
of  the  Gulf  scenery  is  unerringly  represented  by 
the  obedient  hand  of  the  master  who  has  so  care- 
fully studied  it  Mr.  Ilennessy’s  44  In  Memoriam” 
is  a delicate,  ghostly  work,  but  the  fancy  is  not 
agreeable,  while  his  44  Drifting”  is  one  of  his  most 
delightful  works.  A youth  stretched  in  the  bow 
of  a boat  gazes  at  two  maidens  seated  in  the  stem, 
and  all  of  them  drift  upon  a sluggish  stream  by  ft 
twilight  pasture,  over  which  the  watery  moon  is 


rising.  It  is  in  his  best  vein.  So  is  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's— “The  Last  of  the  Ice.”  A gray  fog  muf- 
fles the  headlands  of  the  river,  upon  which  float  a 
few  fragments  of  ice.  Mr.  Griswold  already  stands 
among  the  first  of  the  landscapists. 

But  what  shall  we  do?  We  are  only  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  large  room,  where  hang  portraits  by 
Huntington  and  Hicks  and  Stone  and  Elliott  and 
Hunt,  and  Mayer’s  44  Love’s  Melancholy.”  and  Gig- 
noux’s  large  picture  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  Cropsey’s 
“ Gettysburg,”  and  M'Entee’s  autumnal  landscapes, 
full  of  the  very  souil  of  October ; and  beyond  is  the 
West  Room,  with  some  of  Colman’s  Spauish  archi- 
tecture and  young  Parton’s  44  Adirondack,”  and  a 
cloud  more  of  works  that  can  not  even  be  named. 
Of  what  we  mention  we  can  not  speak  further,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  painters  still  hold  their  own. 

You  see,  Sirs  and  Mesdames,  that  it  is  not  a critic 
who  has  been  strolling  through  the  rooms.  It  is 
only  a visitor  like  yourselves,  who  looks  thank- 
fully at  the  feast  of  color  and  form  so  plcntcously 
spread,  and  departs  grateful  for  the  enjoyment. 
He  sees,  not  without  regret,  that  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite brethren  are  very  imperfectly  represented — that 
Lcutze  is  altogether  absent,  and  that  Gray  has  but 
three  cabinet  portraits.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  greater  general  richness  of  development  which 
the  Exhibition  of  1866  indicates.  Academies  may 
not  make  great  artists ; but  this  Academy  certainly 
gives  them  a chance  to  show  what  they  have  done. 


Fifty-six  years  ago  Thomas  Carlyle,  a boy  of 
fourteen,  came  to  Edinburgh  University.  George 
III.  was  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
Wellington  was  drawing  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  En- 
gland at  the  depth  of  her  weakness.  The  Tory 
Quarterly  had  been  established  the  year  before. 
Scott’s  44  Lady  of  the  Lake”  was  just  published, 
and  Byron  was  writing  44  Childc  Harold.”  Between 
that  time  and  this,  more  than  half  a century,  the 
young  student  has  placed  his  name  among  the  first 
of  Scotland,  and  will  bo  always  recognized  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  literature  in  his  century. 

But  those  who  remember  with  what  a fresh  and 
stirring  voice,  like  the  note  of  a bugle  at  morning, 
Carlyle  awakened  their  hope  and  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm— who  recall  how  gladly  and  confidently  they 
leaned  upon  the  vigorous,  manly  arm  of  the  Men- 
tor who  was  to  guide  them  safely  through  the  be- 
wildering charms  of  Calypso’s  isle,  and  whose  steady 
reproving  eye  would  surely  reduce  every  fair  and 
false  Lamia  to  the  snake,  can  not  but  read  with  in- 
expressible sadness  the  words  in  which  he  spoke  to 
the  youth  of  to-day  at  his  late  inauguration  as  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  But  before  we 
speak  of  them  let  us  see  him  as  he  was  described 
by  a shrewd  observer  when  his  moment  came  to 
speak  * 

14  Mr.  Carlyle  rose  at  once,  shook  himself  out  of  his  gold- 
laced  rectorial  gown,  left  it  on  his  chair,  and  stepped  quiet- 
ly to  the  table,  and  drawing  his  tall,  bony  frame  into  a po- 
sition of  straight  perpendicularity  not  possible  to  one  man 
in  five  hundred  at  seventy  years  of  age,  he  began  to  speak 
quietly  and  distinctly,  but  nervously.  There  was  a slight 
flush  on  his  face,  but  he  boro  himself  with  composure  and 
•dignity,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  was  obvious- 
ly beginning  to  feel  at  his  ease,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have 
adequate  command  over  the  current  of  his  thought.  Ho 
spoke  on  quite  freely  and  easily,  hardly  ever  repeated  a 
word,  never  looked  at  a note,  and  only  once  returned  to 
finish  up  a topic  from  which  he  had  deviated.  He  apolo- 
gized for  not  having  come  with  a written  discourse.  It 
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vu  usual,  and  Mi  would  have  been  more  comfortable  for 
me  jusfc  at  present;*  but  be  bad  tried  it  and  could  not 
satisfy  himself,  and  ‘as  the  spoken  word  comes  from  the 
heart,*  he  had  resolved  to  try  that  method.  What  he 
said  in  words  will  be  learned  otherwise  than  from  me.  1 
could  not  well  describe  it ; but  1 do  not  think  I ever  heard 
any  address  that  I should  be  so  unwilling  to  blot  from  my 
memory.  Not  that  there  was  much  In  it  that  can  not  be 
found  in  his  writings,  or  inferred  from  them ; but  the  man- 
ner of  the  man  was  a key  to  the  writings,  and  for  natural- 
ness and  quiet  power  I have  never  seen  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  it.  He  did  not  deal  in  rhetoric,  lie  talked — it 
was  continuous,  strong,  quiet  talk— like  a patriarch  about 
to  leave  the  world  to  the  young  lads  who  had  chosen  him 
and  were  just  entering  the  world.  Ills  voice  is  a soft, 
downy  voice— not  a tone  in  it  is  of  the  shrill,  fierce  kind 
that  one  would  expect  it  to  be  in  reading  the  latter-day 
pamphlets.  There  was  not  a trace  of  effort  or  of  affecta- 
tion, or  even  of  extravagance.  Shrewd  common-sense 
there  was  in  abundance.  There  was  the  involved  disrupt- 
ed style  also,  but  it  looked  so  natural  that  reflection  was 
needed  to  recognize  in  it  that  very  stylo  which  purists 
find  to  be  un-English  and  unintelligible.  Over  the  angles 
of  this  disrupted  style  rolled  not  a few  cascades  of  humor 
— quite  as  If  by  accident  He  let  them  go,  talking  on  in 
his  soft,  downy  accents,  without  a smile ; occasionally  for 
an  instant  looking  very  serious,  with  his  dark  eyes  beat- 
ing like  pulses,  but  generally  looking  merely  composed 
and  kindly,  and,  so  to  speak,  father-like.  lie  concluded 
by  reciting  his  own  translation  of  a poem  of  Goethe:  * 

Tha  futore  bidea  in  it  good  h»p  and  sorrow. 

And  tills  he  did  in  a style  of  melancholy  grandeur  not  to 
be  described,  but  still  less  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  then 
alone  that  the  personality  of  the  philosopher  and  poet  were 
revealed  continuously  in  his  manner  of  utterance.  The 
features  of  his  face  are  familiar  to  all  from  his  portraits. 
But  I do  not  think  any  portrait,  unless,  perhaps,  Wool- 
ner*s  medallion,  gives  full  expression  to  the  resolution  that 
is  visible  in  his  face.  Besides,  they  all  make  him  look  sad- 
der and  older  than  ho  appears.  Although  he  be  three- 
score and  ten  his  hair  is  still  abundant  and  tolerably 
black,  and  there  is  considerable  color  in  his  cheek.  Not  a 
man  of  his  age  on  that  platform  to-day  looked  so  young; 
and  he  had  done  more  work  than  any  ten  on  it.** 

We  can  not  feel  with  the  acute  analyst  of  Car- 
lyle in  the  April  North  American  that  he  has  be- 
come mechanical  or  factitious.  It  is  the  same  face 
we  knew,  but  grown  haggard  instead  of  hopeful, 
gloomy  instead  of  glowing.  The  inextricable  snarl 
of  things  at  which  his  youth  protested  with  a fire 
that  foreshowed  the  power  to  consume  has  con- 
quered him,  and  he  lies  prostrate,  but  it  is  the 
sinewy  form  of  a true  warrior  that  we  see. 

It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  acknowledge  no  power 
now  but  brute  force;  but  it  is  that  force  inspired 
with  a sincere  and  even  religious  purpose  of  doing 
the  best  that  the  wretched  circumstances  allow. 
The  enormity  that  one  human  will  should  assert  it- 
self remorselessly  by  shot  and  shell,  that  a worm 
should  ape  divinity  and  prove  its  Godhead  by  sting- 
ing, does  not  appall  him.  His  rage  with  weakness, 
with  error,  with  stupidity,  is  so  overpowering  that 
he  becomes  vindictive;  and  even  innocence,  if  weak, 
becomes  to  him  despicable,  not  because  he  hates  in- 
nocence, but  because  weakness  is  the  source  of 
such  infinite  perplexity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
’not  the  brutishness  of  the  force,  it  is  its  energy,  its 
organizing  and  executive  quality,  its  yea  for  yea, 
and  nay  for  nay,  its  positive  determination,  with- 
out which,  somewhere,  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
drifts  to  destruction,  which  commands  his  fierce  ap- 
plause. The  world  has  become  to  him  a gladiatori- 
al arena — it  is  a vast  humming  Coliseum,  and  when 
the  vanquished  falls  Carlyle  turns  his  terrible  thumb 
and  shrieks  for  the  death-blow.  Yet  he  would  as 
willingly  see  the  victor  vanquished.  It  is  the  pow- 


er he  applauds.  If  the  stricken  fighter  rests  upon 
his  hand, 

41  And  secs  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play,** 

this  heart,  indignant  at  the  human  folly  that  makes 
the  scene  possible,  is  steeled,  and  by  tragical  in- 
version of  feeling,  sneers  at  the  deepest,  divinest 
emotion  of  the  spectacle  as  sentimentality.  So  at 
last  the  genius  that  vindicated  Burns  has  come  to 
shout  hosannas  to  Frederick  the  Great.  The  hand 
that  describes  with  painful  detail  the  conquest  of 
Saxony  and  the  causeless  campaigns  in  Silesia,  pro- 
trudes from  the  dust  bins  in  which  it  is  fumbling 
to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  civil  war  in  America  as 
the  burning  of  a foul  chimney.  There  is  no  more 
pitiful  tale  in  literature  than  that  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle ; and  so  deep  is  the  sense  of  his  sincerity  that 
indignation  is  lost  in  sadness. 

His  Edinburgh  discourse  was  spoken  without 
notes,  and  occupied  an  hour  and  a half.  He  incul- 
cated diligence,  honesty,  fidelity,  oltedience,  hu- 
mility, and,  before  all  and  over  all,  silence.  “ Si- 
lence is  the  eternal  duty  of  a man.”  Oratory,  in 
his  judgment,  is  Beelzebub's  most  efficient  organ  at 
the  present  time.  England  and  America  are  two 
great  countries,  but  they  are  gone  mostly  away  to 
wind  and  tongue.  Health,  too,  that  is  half  the 
game.  You  must  keep  your  health  if  you  would  do 
any  thing.  But  if  you  propose  to  do  any  thing  you 
must  not  expect  to  keep  your  health.  There  are  a 
few  great  books  which  every  man  should  read,  and 
Carlyle  said  nobly  that  the  end  of  study  is  not 
knowledge  but  wisdom. 

As  for  government,  Thomas  Carlyle’s  doctrine  is 
Louis  Napoleon's  Ciesarism.  There  is  something 
exquisitely  absurd  in  his  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
hero  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne.  The  man  who  by 
hook  or  by  crook  can  succeed  in  making  himself 
Dictator,  he  is  the  man  for  your  homage.  His  il- 
lustration, however,  is  not  Julius  Cajsar  or  Napo- 
leon, but  Oliver  Cronvwcll.  And  then,  he  quotes 
Machiavelli  against  Democracy.  He  docs  not  ask 
his  hearers  to  agree  with  the  Italian,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  Machiavelli’s  opinion  that  the  mass  of 
men  can  not  govern  themselves.  Undoubtedly; 
and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  Lord  Londonderry,  and  Lord  Nor- 
manby— of  George  III.  also,  and  Dr.  Johnson— of 
King  Bomba,  and  Count  Bismarck.  Cavour,  we 
imagine,  was  quite  as  wise  as  Machiavelli.  What 
did  Cavour  think  of  Caesarism  ? 

No  preacher  of  the  church  of  Cffisar  ever  attempts 
to  answer  the  one  vital  question — how  is  he  to  be 
found  without  deranging  the  whole  order  of  soci- 
ety? Select  any  Caesar  you  please,  Julius  or  Na- 
poleon, or  Frederick,  or  Cromwell,  the  boat  of 
them,  or  the  present  French  representative  of  that 
role ; they  all  come  to  the  purple  through  crimson. 
The  state  is  torn  by  a sharp  civil  war,  and  a certain 
executive  energy  and  military  genius  and  indomita- 
ble purpose  enable  Caesar  to  emerge  and  constrain 
anarchy  as  be  chooses.  But  these  divine  gifts  of 
the  dictator  are  individual.  They  can  not  l>e  trans- 
mitted. They  can  not  be  known  even  until  occa- 
sion proves  them.  When  the  individual  dies,  there- 
fore, since  masses  of  men  can  not  govern  them- 
selves, they  must  relapse  into  anarchy  until  the 
heaven-appointed  successor  rises  to  the  surface. 
But  is  it,  after  all,  the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  fire 
your  house  whenever  a fire-engine  gives  out  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  discovering  which  of  the  re- 
mainder has  the  longest  squirt?  If  the  Court  may 
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be  supposed  to  know  some  law,  the  world,  if  not 
very  wise,  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  some- 
thing. The  question  is  not  whether  a good  gov- 
ernor is  a good  governor,  but  whether  Ciesarism  has 
any  wticre  established  permanent  and  progressive 
peace  and  justice.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  pop- 
ular governments  do  not  escape  war  and  trouble. 
That  the  new  shoes  pinch  does  not  prove  that  the 
old  shoes  did  not  leak. 

Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  address  is,  as  usual,  the  lau- 
reate of  silence ; indeed  he  talked  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  mainly  to  inculcate  silence  as  the  cardinal  vir- 
tue. He  was  grimly  w*itty  about  it,  and  it  must 
have  been  delightful  to  hear  the  scornful  thunders 
of  his  Scottish  brogue  against  talking.  “ Oh,  it  is 
a dismal  chapter  all  that,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  one 
went  into  it — what  has  been  done  by  rushing  into 
fine  speech There  is  very  great  necessity,  in- 

deed, of  getting  a little  more  silent  than  we  are. 
It  seems  to  me  the  finest  nations  in  the  world,  the 
English  and  the  American,  are  going  all  away  into 
wind  and  tongue.  But  it  w ill  appear  sufficiently 
tragical  bv-and-bv,  long  after  I am  away  out  of  it. 

Silence  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a man If  a good 

speaker — an  eloquent  speaker — is  not  speaking  the 
truth,  is  there  a more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  crea- 
tion ? An  excellent  speaker  of  that  kind  is,  as  it 

were,  saying,  ‘ Ho,  even'  one  that  wants  to  bo  per- 
suaded of  the  thing  that  is  not  true,  come  hither !’ 

I would  recommend  you  to  be  very  chary  of  that 
kind  of  excellent  speech.” 

This  must  hare  been  extremely  entertaining  to 
bear,  but.  who  is  tho  orator?  He  is  a man  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  been  an  incessant  talker. 
He  has  talked  often  wisely,  powerfully,  sometimes 
scornfully  and  sadly;  and  that  he  might  bo  heard 
the  further  he  has  talked  with  his  pen  rather  than 
his  tongue.  For  what  is  speech?  Is  it  not  ad- 
dressing human  beings  in  w ords ; and  is  a word  less 
forcible  or  foolish  or  persuasive  because  it  is  written 
instead  of  spoken  ? What  are  the  splendid  volumes 
with  which  Carlyle’s  genius  has  enriched  English 
literature  but  his  spoken  opinions  upon  the  subjects 
that  interest  him,  and  upon  which  he  wishes  to  af- 
fect the  minds  of  his  countrymen  and  mankind? 
And  what  else  are  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches,  or  Mr. 
Bright’s,  or  Lord  Derby’s  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  the 
midst  of  this  loud  declamation  in  favor  of  silence. 
If  England  and  America  are  indeed  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  they  are  so  t>ccause  of  speech  and 
not  of  silence.  They  are  so  because  they  invite 
even"  man  to  say  his  say ; to  out  with  it,  and  not 
repress  and  suppress  until  the  forces  which  can  not 
always  be  more  and  more  restrained  explode  the 
whole  system  of  things  into  chaos.  Asia  is  your 
silent  countiy.  Africa  is  the  mother  of  silence. 
How  docs  civilization  like  them  ? Count  Bismarck 
means  to  make  Prussia  silent  if  he  can.  Count  Bis- 
marck is  merely  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  if 
he  perseveres  he  or  his  successor  will  suddenly  go 
dying  skyward  in  several  pieces.  In  this  country, 
too,  wc  bad  a system  that  imposed  silence.  Speech 
was  as  fatal  to  it  as  a spark  to  gunpowder.  But 
speech  touched  it,  and  has  blown  it  to  destruction 
with  a report  distinctly  audible  to  the  Hector  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  truth  is  that  speech  is  the  salvation  of  civil- 
ization ; and  in  every  country  we  say  better  foolish 
speech  than  none  at  all,  for  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  nothing  else  secures  the  peaceful  progress  of 
society.  Why,  then,  should  so  tremendous  a talker  | 


as  Carlyle,  who  has  talked  so  much  and  so  effective- 
ly, so  vociferously  talk  against  talking? 

Of  the  many  wise  and  witty  and  useful  lessons 
in  the  discourse  we  do  not  speak,  for  we  hope  they 
have  been  faithfully  read  and  pondered  by  all  those 
who  do  not  allow  any  wild  phrase  of  so  true  a genius 
to  obscure  the  value  of  such  criticism  as  Carlyle’s. 


Mr.  Dickens  evidently  seems  so  persuaded  that 
Americans  are  hostile  to  him,  and  lie  has  unques- 
tionably for  so  long  a time  cherished  a feeling  to- 
ward us  which  is  not  exactly  friendly,  that  he  is  not 
very  likely  to  cross  the  sea  again  to  visit  us.  Yet 
now  that  the  war  has  antiquated  and  made  obsolete 
so  much  that  preceded  it,  we  can  surely,  on  our 
side,  forget  any  quarrel  with  Dickens.  If  be  did 
draw  Elijah  Pogram,  we  sat  for  the  portrait;  and 
sharp  and  scornful  as  many  of  his  criticisms  were, 
we  can  hardly  deny  that  the  facts  justified,  and 
alas ! too  often  justify,  them. 

If  he  should,  however,  conic  to  us  and  read  as  he 
does  in  London  from  his  own  works,  his  success 
would  be  so  immense  that  it  would  surely  tempt 
him  could  he  understand  it.  In  Lady  Geraldine’s 
Courtship  Mrs.  Browning  declares  that 
“Poets  never  fall  In  reading  their  own  verses  to  their 
Irorth 

but  Dickens’s  great  dramatic  genius  enables  him  to 
read  his  own  works  as  no  one  else  can.  The  most 
delightful  account  of  a reading  by  him  was  published 
a few  years  ago  in  this  Magazine,  and  it  lias  long 
been  one  of  the  good  fortunes  of  travel  to  happen  to 
l>o  in  London  when  he  gives  an  evening.  The 
charm  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  For  an  even- 
ing or  for  twenty  evenings  it  is  equally  fascinating. 
Indeed  wc  have  been  reminded  of  the  pleasure  we 
lose  and  the  profit  he  loses  by  observing  in  a late 
letter  from  London  that  Mr.  Dickens  had  reap- 
peared after  a considerable  absence  from  the  plat- 
form. The  writer  says : 

u Charles  Dickens  gnvo  one  of  his  readings  on  Wednes- 
day last— the  first  for  more  than  two  years — at  Mydeilton 
Hall,  Islington,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a local  charity.  The 
place  was  fairly  mobbed.  Dickens  will  be  M years  old 
next  Wednesday,  lie  was  born  February  7,  1^12.  It 
may  hardly  be  news  to  speak  of  his  personal  appearance, 
but  hero  It  Is : He  is  on  the  short  side  of  middle  height, 
his  hair  and  beard  almost  or  quite  gray,  the  latter  worn 
after  the  French  or  American  fashion,  with  shaven  cheeks,  * 
the  former  brought  forward  and,  I should  think,  elabo- 
rately oiled.  His  eyes  are  dark,  handsome,  and  vivacious, 
the  lines  below  and  about  them  deeply  defined ; the  eye- 
browsappeared  thick  and  arched  to  semicircularity,  though 
this  might  be  from  his  mobility  of  features  in  reading. 
His  noae  is  of  no  particular  recognized  order,  odd  and  full 
at  the  nostrils,  the  humorous  line  running  from  them  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  very  marked  and  noticeable. 
His  complexion  is  not  very  clear,  and  reddish  about  the 
rather  sunken  cheeks.  He  dresses  in  good  taste,  quietly, 
with  dainty  lineu.M  x 


Tins  Easy  Chair  has  often  mentioned  the  Century 
Club,  the  Club  that  especially  and  fondly  preserves 
the  traditions  of  literature  and  art,  counting  among 
its  members  most  of  the  conspicuous  artists  and 
many  of  the  authors  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A 
Centurian  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years’  membership  re- 
calls many  an  evening,  many  a feast,  which  are 
registered  in  memory  with  golden  letters.  One 
such  recently  occurred  on  tho  birthday  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  three  hundred  and  second  anniversary, 
when  a dinner  was  eaten  in  memory  of  the  poet. 

The  table  was  laid  in  the  great  room  of  the  Club, 
a noble  banqueting-hall,  and  forty  or  fifty  guests 
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sat  down.  Lang,  the  genial,  the  joyous,  the  nim- 
ble-fingered, had  boldly  sketched  a transparency 
representing  tbe  man  of  men  sitting  among  the 
chief  contemporary  actors  of  his  plays.  In  front  of 
it  sat  the  President  of  the  Century,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
with  Mr.  Bryant  at  his  right.  At  one  end  of  the 
long  table  sat  the  biographer  and  commentator,  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  class  of  Shakespeare's  schol- 
ars, Richard  Grant  White,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
faithful  student  and  lover  of  the  Swan,  Judge  Daly. 
Around  them  and  along  the  tables  were  ranged  rep- 
resentatives of  every  pursuit,  a merry,  sympathetic 
company.  The  delicate  bill  of  fare  was  adorned 
with  lines  and  phrases  from  Shakespeare  felicitous- 
ly selected  by  Mr,  White,  and  excluding  all  that 
had  ever  done  duty  at  any  similar  feast  of  the  Cen- 
tury ; and  all  were  cheerfully  chatty  and  happy  ex- 
cept the  doomed  few  whose  abstracted  eyes  sweep- 
ing the  ceiling  and  moody  faces  purged  of  pleasure, 
plainly  revealed  that  they  were  to  offer  a few  un- 
premeditated remarks  when  the  fatal  hour  of  dessert 
should  strike. 

It  struck.  The  table  Tang  and  jarred  with  ap- 
plause as  the  President  arose1  and  in  words  pardon- 
ably proud  and  congratulatory  recited  the  extraor- 
dinary claims  of  Shakespeare  to  the  homage  and 
love  of  mankind,  in  response  to  the  first  toast,  which 
was  simply  the  poet’s  name.  44  The  commentators” 
followed,  and  in  a vein  of  pleasant  humor  Judge 
Dalv  proved  with  magisterial  dignity  and  profes- 
sional acuteness  that  the  bard  had  distinctly  men- 
tioned three  of  the  commentators  to  be.  It  was  ex- 
cellent jesting,  and  the  company  heartily  applauded 
the  ingenious  fun.  Then  came  “The  Century,” 
and  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  not  known  that  he  was  to 
speak,  replied  in  a few  words,  saying  that  the  drama 
generally  reached  its  perfect  development  in  the 
earlier  years  of  a nation,  and  flourished  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  by  easy  approaches  ho  alighted 
upon  the  kindred  arts,  related  that  a famous  for- 
eigner had  told  him  that  landscape  art  was  to 
have  its  finest  development  in  America,  and,  sitting 
down,  called  upon  Bierstadt  and  Kensett  to  finish 
his  speech.  Kensett  politely  yielded  to  Bierstadt. 
Bierstadt  courteously  waived  his  right  in  favor  of 
President  Huntington  of  the  Academy,  and  he,  in  a 
few  words,  declared  his  belief  that  the  famous  for- 
eigner was  right,  and  pleasantly  deprecated  any  art- 
istic depression  arising  from  undue  severity  of  criti- 
cism as  unjust  in  the  artists  to  themselves  and  their 
mistress,  Nature.  To  “The  Drama”  Dr.  Lieber  re- 
sponded with* thought  and  learning;  and  the  last 
regular  toast  “Woman”  was  also  acknowledged, 
but  how  could  it  be  adequately  answered,  for  who 
of  us  “ is  equal  to  these  things?” 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton,  who  had  come  in  late 
from  the  feast  of  St.  George,  w hich  is  always  held 
upon  Shakespeare’s  night,  was  then  summoned,  and 
spoke  like  a father— of  the  church — to  the  birthday 
revelers.  Then  Mr.  Wrhite  disclosed  the  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  in  all  Shakespeare’s  poems, 
'whether  plays  or  sonnets,  there  is  no  abstract  praise 
of  woman  except  in  the  passage  from  4 Love’s  Labor 
Lost,”  which  was  the  motto  of  the  toast: 

44  From  woman’s  eyes  this  doctrine  we  derive, 

They  sparkle  still  the  true  Promethean  fire; 

They  are  the  books,  the  art,  the  academes. 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world.” 

Lovers  praise  their  mistresses  in  all  the  plays ; bat 
the  judgments  of  women  other  than  that  are  the  re- 
verse of  flattery.  Mr.  White,  as  his  life  of  the  poet 
shows,  is  of  opinion  that  Shakespeare’s  early  ex- 
perience with  Anne  Hathaway  and  his  blighted  or 


unsatisfactory  domestic  life  explain  this  phenome- 
non, although,  of  course,  he  feels  with  all  the  world 
that  the  creator  of  Virgilia  and  Cordelia  revered 
the  womanly  nature  as  few  men  have.  Tbe  law- 
yers have  always  a special  interest  in  Shakespeare, 
and  the  President  called  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis  to 
speak  for  the  Bar ; and  after  a few  words  from  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  in  response  to  the  President’s  sum- 
mons, the  last  motto  of  the  “Fruits  and  Pastry” 
upon  tbe  bill  was  verified — 

44  You  have  now  a broken  banquet.” 

While  still  wondering  at  what  Mr.  White,  the 
most  competent  of  authorities,  said  of  the  strain 
in  which  women  are  mentioned — not  created— in 
Shakespeare,  this  little  song  conies  fluttering  os  if 
to  put  into  music  that  feeling  of  the  weird  craft  of 
woman.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  a woman,  it  is  only 
a siren : 

44  LA  SIRENE. 

44  Over  the  goblet,  filled  to  the  brim, 

8he  sends  a bewildering  glance  to  him. 

“Over  the  sea  of  plnk-foamlng  wine 
He  reels  In  the  light  of  her  beauty  divine. 

4*  Deeper  and  deeper  she  dreamily  dips 
In  the  rose-tinted  wine  her  rose-tinted  lips; 

44  While  over  the  glass  she  airily  laughs 
A pledge  which  he  eagerly  catches  and  quaffs; 

44  And  he  drinks  in  a madness  wilder  than  wine 
Through  her  smile,  and  her  eyes  bewildering  shine. 

44  He  drinks  in  delirium,  danger,  and  death, 

As  over  the  goblet  comes  floating  her  breath ; 

44  As  over  the  flagon  of  rose-colored  bliss 
She  wickedly,  wltchingly,  wafts  him  a kiss. 

44  Then  laughing  a laugh  derisive  and  sweet. 

She  is  gone  while  he  kneels  in  despair  at  her  feet” 

The  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring  were  backward 
this  year.  The  northerly  and  easterly  winds  blew 
! chill  in  the  very  face  of  the  May  queen,  and  the 
elms  reluctantly  unfolded  their  leaves.  But  al- 
ready the  promise  of  the  orchards  is  plain,  and  un- 
less the  wise  men  ore  at  fault  we  shall  rejoice  in  a 
copious  ruddy  crop. 

If  the  cholera  hangs,  a menacing  shadow  over  the 
opening  summer,  we  roust  remember  how  much  of 
its  terrors  knowledge  has  shorn  away.  The  dumb, 
dull  terror  before  a mysterious  pestilence  has  given 
way  to  the  science  and  skill  which  steal  its  venom 
as  the  rod  draws  the  sting  from  the  thunder-bolt. 
The  signs  of  the  danger  and  the  means  of  preven- 
tion and  of  relief  have  been  made  so  intelligible  and 
accessible,  that  the  coming  of  cholera  can  be  viewed 
with  equanimity  and  even  cheerful  defiance. 

Yet  it  will  always  be  a shameful  fact  that  when 
it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  New  York  we  were  really 
not  ready  for  it.  With  a shiftlcssness  that  is  almost 
incredible  there  were  no  accommodations  for  the 
sick  but  an  old  hulk,  the  Falcon , which  was  not 
ready,  and  did  not  receive  the  patients  until  two 
nights  after  the  arrival  of  the  infected  ship.  Yet 
we  had  had  a year’s  w arning ! If  a man  managed 
his  private  business  as  public  matters  of  this  kind 
are  managed,  he  would  fail,  and  always  deserve  to 
fail. 

Let  us  hopo  that  the  terrors  of  the  summer  may 
not  be  what  many  fear — and,  as  we  survey  the 
whole  country,  trust  that  the  good  sense  which  is 
the  main-stay  of  human  affairs  may  be  as  conspicu- 
ous in  relieving  us  from  national  trouble  as  from 
the  breath  of  the  pestilence. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  most 
important  features  of  the  month  are  the  con- 
tinued want  of  harmony  between  the  views  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  President,  as  evinced  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  notwithstanding  his 
veto ; various  financial  measures  proposed ; the  pro- 
jects for  Reconstruction  of  the  Union  ; the  under- 
standing between  France  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico ; and  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  growing  out  of  the 
dispute  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

THE  PEACE  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond,  the  President  issued  a Proclama- 
tion declaring  the  civil  war  at  an  end.  The  Proc- 
lamation recites  the  principal  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative acts  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war: 
(1.)  President  Lincoln’s  Proclamation  of  April  19, 
18(31,  declaring  that  in  seven  States  “the  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed  by  combinations  too  powerful  to 
be  opposed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, pr  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  Marshals 
by  law.”  (2.)  The  Proclamation  of  August  16, 1861, 
declaring  the  inhabitants  of  eleven  States  “to  be  in 
a state  of  insurrection  against  the  United  States.” 
(3.)  The  Proclamation  of  July  1,  1862,  declaring 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  “the  insurrection  still 
existed  in  the  States  aforesaid.”  (4.)  The  Procla- 
mation of  April  2, 1863,  repeating  in  effect  this  last 
Proclamation.  (5.)  The  so-called  “Crittenden  and 
Johnson  resolution,”  passed  by  the  House  July  22, 
and  by  the  Senate  July  25,  1861,  that  the  war  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  disunionists  in  the 
Southern  States  now  in  revolt,  and  that  “this  war 
is  not  prosecuted  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired ; and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease.”  This  reso- 
lution, the  President  considers,  “may  be  regarded 
as  having  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.”  The  Proclamation  then 
declares : 

“ Whereat,  By  my  Proclamation  of  the  13th  day  of  June 
last  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  suppressed,  tho  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  therein  to  be  undisputed,  and  such  United  States 
officers  as  had  been  duly  commissioned  to  be  in  the  undis- 
puted exercise  of  their  official  functions ; and 

11  Whereat,  There  now  exists  no  organized  armed  resist- 
ance of  misguided  citizens  or  others  to  tho  authority  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  laws  can 
be  sustained  and  enforced  therein  by  the  proper  civil  au- 
thority, State  or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  the  said  States 
are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  conformed  or  will 
conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  Slavery  within  the  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 
“ Whereat , In  view  of  the  before-recited  premises  It  is 
the  manifest  determination  of  the  American  peonie  that 
no  State  of  its  own  will  has  tho  right  or  power  to  go  out 


oU  or  separate  itself  from,  or  he  separated  from  the  Am  r- 
ican  Union,  and  that,  therefore,  each  State  ought  to  re- 
main and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  United  State*. ; 
and 

“ Whereas,  The  people  of  the  several  before-mentioned 
States  have,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  given  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  acquiesce  in  this  sovereign  and  Im- 
portant resolution  of  the  national  unity;  and 

“ Whereas,  It  is  believed  to  be  a fundamental  principle 
of  government  that  people  who  have  revolted,  and  who 
have  been  overcome  and  subdued,  must  either  be  dealt 
with  so  as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become  friends, 
or  else  they  mast  be  held  by  absolute  military  power,  or 
devastated  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  again  doing 
harm  as  enemies,  which  last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to 
humanity  and  freedom;  and 

“ Whereas , The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  constituent  communities  only  as  States,  and  not 
as  Territories,  Dcpeudenciee,  Provinces,  or  IToiecionUes ; 
and 

“ WherecLt,  Such  constituent  States  must  nccrororily  be, 
and  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
are,  made  equals,  and  placed  on  a like  footing  as  to  po- 
litical rights,  immunities,  dignity,  and  power  with  the 
several  States  with  which  they  are  united ; and 

“ Whereas,  The  observance  of  political  equality  as  a 
principle  of  right  and  justice  is  well  calculated  to  encour- 
age the  people  of  the  aforesaid  States  to  be  and  become 
more  and  more  constant  and  persevering  in  their  renewed 
allegiance;  anti 

“ Whereas,  Standing  armies,  military  occupation,  mar- 
tial law,  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspension  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  are,  in  time  of  peace, 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  citizens,  contrary  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  sanctioned 
or  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity  for  repelling 
Invasion  or  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion ; and 

u Whereas,  The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  to  its  over- 
throw ^and  final  suppression,  has  been  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  herein  set  forth  and  enumerated ; 

Therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insnrrec- 
tlon  which  heretofore  existed  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Al- 
abama, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  is 
at  an  end,  and  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded.'* 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  Proclamation  no 
mention  is  made  of  Texas;  for  the  reason  that 
State  had  not  at  the  time  adopted  a Constitution 
embodying  the  conditions  considered  essential  for  its 
recognition.  The  State  Convention  was  however 
in  session,  and  a few  days  after  framed  a Constitu- 
tion, which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  June.  This  Constitution  abol- 
ishes slavery,  and  provides  that : 

“Africans  and  their  descendants  shall  be  protected  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion; they  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  and  be  con- 
tracted with;  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  acquire,  hold,  and 
transmit  property;  and  all  criminal  prosecutions  against 
them  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  prosecu- 
tions for  like  offenses  against  the  white  race,  and  they 
shall  be  subject  to  like  penalties." 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
more  than  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds,  and 
has  consequently  become  a law.  In  the  Senate, 
April  4,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  He  reviewed  at  length  the 
President’s  objections.  He  argued  that  by  the  Con- 
stitution. and  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  persons  born  within  the  United  States, 
slaves  only  excepted,  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  of  necessity  of  the  several 
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States  in  which  they  resided ; hot  that  the  right  of 
citizenship  did  not  involve  political  rights,  or  rather 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  voting  and  holding 
office.  The  right  to  hold  office  under  the  Federal 
Government  depends  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 
the  States  depends  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Thus  a naturalized  citizen  could  not 
be  elected  President,  and  must  have  resided  a cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  country  in  order  to  be 
eligible  as  a member  of  Congress.  But  citizenship 
did  involve  certain  rights ; and  this  Bill  was  framed 
to  secure  the  fundamental  rights  to  all  citizens  in 
every  State.  Mr.  Trumbull  denied  that  the  second 
section  of  the  Bill  did,  as  affirmed  by  the  President, 
discriminate  in  favor  of  colored  persons.  The  very 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  he  said,  to  do  away  with  all  | 
discrimination.  It  was  indeed  designed  for  tho  ' 
benefit  of  the  colored  race,  but  this  was  simply  be- 
cause in  certain  cases  he  was  discriminated  against 
by  State  laws.  Remedial  laws  like  this  were  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  those  who  needed  relief ; and 
when  this  was  afforded  they  stood  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  needed  no  relief.  The 
President's  objection  that  the  Bill  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  those  who  made  laws  discrimin- 
ating against  persons  on  account  of  race  or  color  was 
pronounced  futile,  for  it  imposed  punishment  upon 
those  only  who  subjected  any  person  to  different 
punishment  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The  of- 
fense was  the  subjecting  a colored  person  to  dis- 
criminating punishment.  Now  to  constitute  an  of- 
fense there  must  be  not  only  an  act,  but  a vicious 
intent  in  performing  the  act;  so  that  a judge  or 
officer  who  should  execute  such  a law  would  not 
of  necessity  be  punished  therefor.  If  he  acted  in- 
nocently he  would  not  be  liable;  but  if  he  acted 
viciously  and  corruptly  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
To  the  President’s  objection,  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  officials  required  to  execute  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Trumbull  replied  that  it  “was  all 
copied  from  the  statute  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law : machinery  in  itself  always  held  to  be 
constitutional  and  proper,  and  now  used  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom,  as  it  originally  was  in  the  interest 
of  slavery.  As  our  soldiers  employed  the  weapons 
we  received  from  the  rebels  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion, so  the  weapons  of  the  law  were  sanctified 
in  uses  of  freedom.”  Other  provisions,  to  which 
the  President  objected,  such  as  that  for  employing 
the  army  and  navy  in  executing  the  law,  were  de- 
clared to  be  taken  verbally  from  former  laws  to 
which  no  objections  had  been  made.  Mr.  Trum- 
bull went  on  to  say  that  the  Bill,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  himself,  was  framed  in  accordance  with  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  President’s  views ; that  it 
was  submitted  to  him  substantially  as  it  now 
stands ; that  he  was  requested,  if  he 

u had  any  objections  to  any  of  Its  provisions,  that  he  would 
make  them  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  remedied,  if  not  destructive  of  the  measure : 
for  there  was  believed  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  and  certainly  none  on  my  [Mr.  Trumbull's]  part, 
to  have  bills  presented  to  him  which  he  did  not  approve. 
He  never  indicated  to  me,  nor,  as  far  as  I know,  to  any  of 
his  friends,  the  least  objection  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  till  after  its  passage.  How  could  he,  consistently 
with  himself?  The  Bill  was  framed,  as  it  was  supposed, 
in  entire  harmony  with  his  views,  and  certainly  in  har- 
mony with  what  he  was  then  and  has  since  been  doing  in 
protecting  freedmen  in  their  civil  rights,  all  through  the  re- 
bellious States.  1 1 was  strictly  limited  to  the  protectioh  of 
the  civil  rights  belonging  to  every  freeman,  the  birth-right 
of  every  American  citizen,  and  carefully  avoided  confer- 
ring or  interfering  with  political  lights  or  privileges  of  any 


kind.  The  Bill  neither  confers  nor  abridges  the  rights 
of  any  one,  but  simply  declares  that  in  civil  rights  there 
shall  bo  an  equality  among  &U  classes  of  citizens,  and  that 
all  alike  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishments  in  every 
State.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  in  this  respect  the  law 
shall  be  impartial" 

Mr.  Trumbull  animadverted  in  severe  terms  upon 
the  general  course  of  the  President,  and  especially 
of 44  the  spirit  of  his  veto  message ; of  the  dangerous 
doctrines  it  promulgates ; of  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  of  its  author;  of  his  encroachments 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  Congress ; of  his 
assumption  of  unwarranted  powers,  which,  if  perse- 
vered in  and  not  checked  by  the  people,  must  event- 
ually lead  to  a subversion  of  the  Government  and 
the  destruction  of  liberty.  ” He  quoted  from  a speech 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  then  a Senator,  upon  the  veto  by 
| President  Buchanan  of  the  Homestead  Bill,  in  which 
* he  said,  “The  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sumes— yes,  Sir,  I say  presumes— to  dictate  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  that  this  measure  shall  not  become  a 
law I hope  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

tives, who  have  sanctioned  this  Bill  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority,  will,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, exercise  their  privilege  and  power,  and  let 
the  Bill  become  a law  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
high  behest  of  the  American  people.”  Mr.  Trum- 
bull concluded  his  speech  by  saying : 

“This  Bill. in  no  manner  interferes  with  the  munidpal 
regulations  of  any  State  which  protects  all  alike  in  their 
rights  of  person  and  property.  It  could  have  no  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  or  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  How  preposterous,  then,  to  charge 
that  unless  some  State  can  have  and  exercise  the  right  to 
punish  somebody  or  to  deny  to  somebody  a civil  right  on 
account  of  his  color,  that  its  rights  as  a State  will  be  de- 
stroyed ! It  is  manifest  that  unless  this  Bill  can  be  passed 
nothing  c&n  be  done  to  protect  the  freedmen  In  their  lib- 
erty and  their  rights.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  President  at  one  time  as  to  good  faith  re- 
quiring the  security  of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and 
their  property,  it  is  now  manifest,  from  the  character  of 
the  objections  to  this  Bill,  that  he  will  approve  of  no 
measure  that  will  accomplish  the  object.  That  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  gives  this 
power  there  can  be  no  question.  Some  have  conclnded 
that  it  gives  even  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. I have  not  thought  so,  because  I have  never 
thought  suffrage  any  more  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  a 
freeman  than  of  a non-voting  white,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male. But  his  liberty  under  the  Constitution  he  is  en- 
titled to,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  it  to  him  to 
is  entitled  to  have,  be  it  the  ballot  or  the  bayonet.  If  tflb 
Bill  now  before  us,  and  whicli  goes  no  farther  than  to  se- 
cure civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  can  not  be  passed,  then 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  declaring  freedom  to  all 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  land  is  a cheat  and  a delusion." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
replied  to  Mr.  Trumbull.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reply  was  devoted  to  an  elaborate  legal  argument 
to  prove  that  44  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
consequent  not  upon  naturalization,  but  upon  birth 
in  a State,  is  to  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  make  the  party 
so  born  a citizen  of  that  State;”  and  consequently 
that  the  Bill,  in  declaring  all  persons  bom  in  tbe 
United  States  citizens  thereof,  is  unconstitutional. 
And  in  respect  to  the  special  rights  conferred  by 
the  Bill,  44  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be 
parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate1  and  to 
the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed- 
ings for  the  security  of  persons  and  property  as  is 
enjoyed  by  white  persons,”  Mr.  Johnson  averred 
that,  44  If  there  be  any  thing  that  might  be  consid- 
ered as  true  in  the  Constitution  and  laws,  it  was 
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that  over  every  one  of  these  rights,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  over  every  one  of  the  subjects  to  which 
these  rights  are  made  to  attach,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  was  exclusive.  This  Bill,  in  my  opinion, 
strikes  at  all  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.” 

The  question  u Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  President’s 
objections  notwithstanding?”  was  taken  in  the 
Senate  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a vote  of  33  to  15. ' All  the  Senators 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  are  Republicans. 
Of  those  who  voted  against  it,  Messrs.  Cowan  of 
Pennsylvania,  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas, Norton  of  Minnesota,  and  Van  Winkle  of  West 
Virginia,  are  Republicans;  the  others  Democrats. 
The  seat  heretofore  held  by  Mr.  Stockton  of  New 
/Jersey  had  been  declared  vacant,  and  the  vacancy 
had  not  been  filled.  Mr.  Dixon,  Republican,  who,  it 
was  supposed  would  have  voted  to  sustain  the  veto, 
was  absent;  but  his  vote  would  not  have  affected 
the  result ; there  would  still  have  been  two-thirds 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. — In  the  House 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  9th,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  122  to  41 ; being  within  a single 
vote  of  a majority  of  three  to  one.  All  who  voted 
yea  are  Republicans;  all  who  voted  nay  are  Demo- 
crats, with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Eldridge  of 
Wisconsin,  Latham  and  Whaley  of  West  Virginia, 
Noel  of  Missouri,  Phelps  of  Maryland,  Randall, 
Rousseau,  Shanklin,  and  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Raymond  of  New  York. 

RECONBTBCCTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

Various  suggestions  looking  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union  have  been  put  forth  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Among  the  latter  is  one  by  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler,  which  deserves  special  mention, 
although  not  fairly  coming  with  any  official  sanc- 
tion. It  provides:  (1.)  That  the  Constitution  shall 
be  so  amended  that  no  debt  of  the  United  States 
shall  ever  be  repudiated ; and  no  portion  of  the  reb-  i 
el  debt,  nor  any  claim  for  compensation  for  eman- 
cipated slaves,  shall  ever  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  individual.  (2.)  The  quali- 
fication for  electors  to  appertain  to  the  States ; but 
no  State  shall  exclude  a majority  of  her  male  citi- 
zens above  the  age  of  twenty-one ; and  no  person 
qualified  to  vote  on  the  1st  of  December,  1860,  shall 
h|  deprived  of  his  right  except  by  his  own  act. 
(£.)  Representation  shall  be  according  to  popula- 
tion, not  including  classes  disfranchised  by  State 
laws  existing  December  1,  1860 ; but  when  such 
disfranchisement  is  removed  it  shall  be  according 
to  tho  whole  population.  (4.)  An  act  of  Congress 
shall  be  passed  enabling  any  State  to  be  restored 
to  the  Union  when  she  shall  adopt  the  above  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  enforce  them  by  legis- 
lation ; but  no  person  who  has  held  civil  or  diplo- 
matic office  in  the  Confederacy,  who  left  the  naval 
or  military  service  of  the  United  States,  or,  being 
educated  therein,  took  service  in  the  Confederacy, 
or  aided  in  the  rebellion,  shall  be  qualified  as  an 
elector,  or  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the 
United  States,  or  be  Governor  of  any  State.  (5.) 
Except  as  above  provided  there  shall  be  a complete 
amnesty  and  restoration  of  rights  to  all  citizens  of 
the  States  so  restored.  (6.)  As  soon  as  may  be, 
after  the  passage  of  these  measures,  Congress,  aft- 
er inviting  the  several  States  to  ratify  them,  shall 
take  a recess  of  three  months,  so  that  persons  duly 
elected  according  to  these  provisions  may  be  able 
to  represent  their  respective  States  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 


Oh  the  30th  of  April  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
construction presented  a plan,  embodying  (1.)  A 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  (2.)  A bill  providing  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion ; (3.)  A bill 
declaring  certain  persons  ineligible  to  office  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  give 
this  important  document  in  fall : 

A Joint  Resolution  Proposing  an  Amendment  to  Hit 
Constitution  of  the  lTnited  States. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  8enate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legis- 
latures, shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely: 

Artick  — , Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  tne  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

See.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  iu  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  whenever  in  any  State  the  elective  franchise 
shall  be  denied  to  any  portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twenty -one  years  of  age,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  the  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
bails  of  representation  In  such  State  shall  be  reduced  In 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  Until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1S70,  all  persons  who 
voluntarily  adheml  to  the  late  insurrection,  giving  it  aid 
and  comfort,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  Congress,  and  for  electors  for  President  and 
Vioe-President  of  the  Uuited  States. 

Sec.  4 Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  already  incurred,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  incurred,  in  aid  of  the* insurrec- 
tion, or  war  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
compensation  for  loss  of  involuntary  sendee  or  labor. 

Sec.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

A Bill  to  provide  for  the  Restoration  of  the  States  lately 
in  Rebellion  to  their  full  Political  Rights. 

Whereas,  It  is  expedient  that  the  States  lately  in  instuv 
rection  should  at  the  earliest  day  consistent  with  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  safety  of  the  Union  be  restored  to  full  par- 
ticipation In  all  political  rights ; and  whereas  the  Congress 
did,  by  joint  resolution,  propose  for  ratification  to  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  article  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit  (the  constitutional  article  here  inserted), 
now  therefore, 

1.  Be  It  enacted,  etc.,  That  whenever  the  above  recited 
amendments  shall  have  become  a part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  any  State  lately  in  insurrection  shall  have  ratified  the 
same,  and  shall  have  modified  its  constitution  and  laws  in 
conformity  therewith,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  such  State,  if  found  duly  elected  and  qualified,  may. 
after  having  taken  the  required  oaths  of  office,  be  admitted 
into  Congress. 

2.  And  be  It  farther  enacted,  That  when  any  State  late- 
ly in  insuireetlon  shall  have  ratified  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  part  of  the 
direct  tax,  under  the  act  of  August  5,  1SGI,  which  may 
remain  due  and  unpaid  in  such  State,  may  be  assumed 
and  paid  by  such  State,  and  the  payment  thereof  upon 
proper  assurances  from  such  State,  to  be  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  may  be  post- 
poned for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  years  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

A Bill  declaring  certain  persons  ineligible  to  office  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
is  included  in  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely : 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  so  called,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
thereof. 

2.  Those  who  In  other  countries  acted  os  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  so  called. 

8.  Heads  of  Departments  of  the  United  States,  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Nary  of  the  United  States,  and  all  pez- 
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sons  educated  In  the  Military  or  Naval  Academies  of  the 
* United  States,  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  either  House  of  the  Thirty -sixth  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  late 
rebellion. 

4 Those  who  acted  as  officers  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  so  called,  above  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the 
army  or  master  in  the  navy,  or  any  one  who,  as  Governor 
of  either  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  late  rebellion. 

5.  Those  who  have  treated  officers  or  soldiers  or  sailors 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  captured  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

NEW  REVENUE  BILL. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  reported  a bill  making 
important  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  BilL 
Some  of  the  most  important  changes  recommended 
are  as  follows : Income-tax,  five  per  cent,  on  the  ex- 
cess over  $1000  instead  of  $600.  Cotton,  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  the  manufactured  ari  icle,  5 cents  a pound 
to  be  paid  by  the  producer  or  holder,  with  a draw- 
back upon  goods  manufactured  and  exported,  equal 
to  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid.  Distillers  and 
brewers,  $100  instead  of  $50.  Apothecaries,  inn- 
keepers, and  the  like,  not  to  be  taxed  unless  their 
annual  sales  exceed  81000;  this  does  not  apply 
to  dealers  in  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  Distilled 
petroleum,  etc.,  20  cents  a gallon;  oils  distilled 
from  coal,  etc.,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  10  cents. 
Ground  coffee,  or  any  substitute  therefor,  1 cent 
per  pound.  Sugar,  1^  to  2J  cents  a pound.  Salt, 

3 cents  instead  of  6 per  hundred  pounds.  Wear- 
ing apparel,  5 per  oent.  Boots  and  shoes,  2 per 
cent. ; ready-made  clothing,  1 per  cent. ; but  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  and  milliners  whose  work  does  not 
exceed  $1000  a year  not  to  be  taxed,  and  articles 
of  dress  made  for  women  by  milliners  and  dress-  j 
makers  not  taxed.  Cigars,  2,  4,  and  10  dollars  a 
thousand,  according  to  price.  Smoking  tobacco,  10 
and  25  instead  of  15  and  30  cents  a pound.  Bro- 
kers’ sales  5 cents  on  the  $100,  except  on  sales  of 
exchange,  coin,  which  is  2 cents.  Soap,  J cent  a 
pound,  except  perfumed,  which  pays  3.  Schedule 
A is  stricken  out,  with  the  exception  of  billiard 
tables  and  carriages  valued  at  more  than  $300 ; that 
is,  watches,  plate,  pianos,  etc.,  not  taxed.  Among 
other  articles  freed  from  tax  are  lucifer  matches, 
cheap  photographs,  books,  paper,  starch,  cheap  soaps, 
and  a very  large  list  of  manufactured  articles  upon 
the  materials  of  which  taxes  have  been  paid.  This 
bill,  xdrawn  up  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Revenue  Commission,  noted  in  our 
last  record,  greatly  simplifies  the  working  of  the 
Revenue  system,  and  relieves  from  burden  many 
branches  of  industry ; the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
reductions  it  is  presumed  will  be  made  up  by  the 
tax  on  cotton.  It  will  not,  if  passed,  go  into  oper- 
ation until  July  1 ; and  so  does  not  apply  to  the  taxes 
for  the  last  year,  the  payment  of  which  is  now  due. 

EQUALIZING  BOUNTIES. 

A Bill  having  been  reported  to  Congress  for 
equalizing  bounties  of  soldiers,  giving  in  effect 
dollars  a month  to  those  who  had  not  received 
bounties  to  that  amount,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Revenue  Commission,  upon  the  question, 
stating  that  it  would  add  probably  $200,000,000  or 
$250,000,000  to  the  National  debt.  The  reply  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  measure.  Mr.  Wells  said 
that  the  largest  amount  ever  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
except  by  loans,  in  one  year,  was  $375,000,000, 
while  we  were  raising  at  the  rate  of  $540,000,000, 
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I mainly  by  taxation  upon  industry  in  its  various 
I forms.  The  present  large  receipts  of  revenue  could 
; not  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  They  would 
probably  be  diminished  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
from  various  causes.  14  Under  these  circumstances,” 

Mr.  Wells  says,  41  it  would  seem  os  if  nothing  but 
the  salvation  of  the  nation  itself  could  warrant  any 
immediate  increase  of  the  national  liabilities  or  the 
people’s  taxes.” 

COLORADO. 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  reconsidered  by  which 
the  application  of  Colorado  for  admission  to  the 
! Union  was  rejected,  and  on  the  25th  April  the  Bill 
] was  passed  by  a vote  of  19  to  13;  there  were  17 
Senators  who  did  not  vote,  having  paired  off  or 
| being  absent.  The  vote  was  not  a strictly  party 
one,  several  Republican  Senators  voting  against  the 
. admission,  because  by  the  Constitution  the  right  of 
j suffrage  is  limited  to  whites.  The  Bill,  which  has 
I yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House,  declares  in  the 
usual  form  that  Colorado  has  adopted  a State  Con- 
stitution and  formed  a State  Government,  and  is 
therefore  now  a State  in  the  Union. 

TESTIMONY  OP  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  has  been  examined  be- 
fore the  Reconstruction  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Georgia.  He  believed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  were  anxious 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union;  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  secession,  and 
would  not  again  resort  to  force  to  carry  out  their 
abstract  opinions.  The  present  relations  between 
the  freedmen  and  the  whites  were  satisfactory ; the 
blacks  were  generally  at  work,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  conduct  was  much  better  than  the  most  hope- 
ful anticipated.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  slavery  was  not  submitted  to  the 
people,  but  nine- tenths  of  them  would  have  voted 
for  it  if  submitted.  The  general  opinion  in  the 
State  was  averse  to  allowing  negroes  to  vote.  He 
did  not  think  the  State  would  ratify  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  making  this  a condition  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  He  thought  if  Congress — 
the  eleven  seceding  States  not  being  represented — 
should  make  negro  suffrage  a condition  of  restora- 
tion, these  States  ought  to  decline  to  accept  it.  He 
has  always  believed  in  the  reserved  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  and  though  he  opposed  secession  it  was 
as  impolitic,  not  as  wrong ; but  when  his  State  se- 
ceded, against  his  judgment  and  vote,  he  felt  bound 
to  follow  her  fortunes.  He  accepted  office  in  the 
Confederate  Government  in  the  hope  of  perpetua- 
ting the  principles  of  liberty  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  opinions 
on  the  abstract  right  of  secession  had  undergone  no 
change ; but  he  accepted  the  issue  of  the  war  and 
the  result  as  a practical  settlement  of  that  question 
“The  sword,”  he  said,  “was  appealed  tp  to  decide 
the  question,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  sword  I am 
willing  to  abide.”  Governors  Johnson  of  Georgia 
and  Sharkey  of  Mississippi  testified  to  the  same 
general  effect  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  disposition  of  the  white  population ; and  also  as 
to  their  feelings  in  regard  to  negro  suffrage. 

New  Jersey  has  failed  to  choose  a Senator  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stockton,  whose  election  was  pro- 
nounced invalid.  In  the  State  Assembly  there  was 
a decided  Republican  majority ; in  the  Senate  there 
were  10  Democrats  and  11  Republicans,  besides  Mr. 
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Scovell,  who  was  elected  as  a Republican ; but  he 
voted  against  the  resolution  for  both  Houses  to  go 
into  joint  ballot  for  the  election  of  Senator  unless 
the  Convention  would  pledge  itself  to  nominate  one 
of  several  persons  whom  he  named.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  mak- 
ing a choice ; and  as  the  vacancy  occurred  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Governor  has  no 
power  to  dll  it 

The  election  of  Gov^nor  in  Connecticut  was 
looked  for  with  special  interest,  as  furnishing  an  in- 
dication of  the  popular  feeling  in  relation  to  the 
controversy  between  the  President  and  Congress. 
Mr.  English,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  favored 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Hawley,  his  Republican  op- 
ponent, was  elected  by  a majority  of  about  600. 
At  the  previous  election  the  Republican  Governor 
had  a majority  of  about  6000. 

The  steamer  Virginia  from  Liverpool,  with  more 
than  1000  passengers,  mostly  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land and  Germany,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  cholera  broke  out  on  board,  and 
37  persons  died  during  the  voyage.  On  the  23d 
the  steamer  England  arrived  with  1200  passengers. 
The  cholera  had  broken  out  on  board  during  the 
voyage,  and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Halifax,  where  150  died,  in  addition  to  50  who  had 
died  previously.  The  vessels  were  quarantined; 
the  sick  removed  to  hospital  ships.  The  disease 
made  considerable  progress  on  board  both  vessels ; 
the  whole  number  of  deaths,  including  those  who 
perished  during  the  voyages,  amounting  to  about 
300.  It  has,  however,  as  yet  not  spread  beyond 
the  infected  ships. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  MEXICO. 

The  discussions  with  the  French  Government  in 
relation  to  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  serious  results,  has  been 
brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  12th 
of  February  Mr.  Seward  addressed  to  M.  Montholon, 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  an  elaborate 
dispatch,  stating  the  whole  question  and  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  M. 
Druyn  dc  Lhuys  had  affirmed  distinctly  that 

11  France  went  to  Mexico  to  exercise  the  right  of  war, 
which  is  exercised  by  the  United  States,  and  not  in  virtue 
of  any  purpose  of  intervention,  concerning  which  she  rec- 
ognizes the  same  doctrine  as  the  United  States.  France 
went  there  not  to  bring  about  a monarchical  proselytism, 
but  to  obtain  reparation  and  guarantees  which  she  ought 
to  claim ; and  being  there  she  now  sustains  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  be- 
cause she  expects  from  that  Government  the  just  satisfac- 
tion of  her  wrongs  as  well  as  the  securities  indispensable 
for  the  future.  Arshe  does  not  seek  the  satisfaction  of  an 
exclusive  interest,  nor  the  realization  of  any  ambitious 
schemes,  so  she  now  wishes  to  recall  what  remains  in  Mex- 
ico of  the  array  corps  which  France  has  sent  there  at  the 
moment  when  she  will  be  able  to  do  so  with  safety  to  the 
French  citizens  and  with  due  respect  to  herself.” 

Mr.  Seward  replies,  in  substance,  that  whatever 
were  the  original  purposes  of  France,  though  they 
have  not  been  abandoned  formally,  yet  they  have 
become  subordinate  to  a political  revolution  which 
would  not  have  occurred  if  France  had  not  forcibly  ! 
intervened,  and  which  would  not  now  be  maintained 
by  them  if  that  armed  intervention  should  cease, 
lie  goes  on  to  say : 

“The  United  States  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Mexico  have  spoken  and  have  J 
called  into  being  or  accepted  the  so-called  empire  which  it  , 
insisted  has  been  set  up  in  their  capital.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  such  an  acceptance  could  not  have  been  free-  1 
ly  procured,  or  lawfully  tAken,  at  any  timo,  in  the  pres-  1 
ence  of  the  French  army  of  invasion.  The  withdrawal  of 


the  French  forces  is  deemed  necessary  to  allow  such  a pro- 
ceeding to  be  taken  by  Mexico.  Of  course  the  Emperor  of 
France  is  entitled  to  determine  the  aspect  in  which  the 
Mexican  situation.ought  to  be  regarded  by  him.  We  there- 
fore recognize  and  must  continue  to  recognize  in  Mexico 
only  the  ancient  republic,  and  can  in  no  case  consent  to 
involve  ua,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  relation  with 
or  recognition  of  the  institution  of  the  Prince  Maximilian 

in  Mexico.” “ I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  opinion 

of  the  American  people  is  accepted  or  will  be  adopted  gen- 
erally by  other  foreign  powers,  or  by  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  The  Emperor  is  quite  competent  to  form  a judg- 
ment upon  this  important  point  for  himself.  I can  not, 
however,  properly  exclude  the  observation  that  while  this 
question  affects  by  iU  bearings  incidentally  every  repub- 
lican State  in  the  American  hemisphere,  every  one  of  these 
State*  has  adopted  the  judgment  which,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales,  is  herein  expressed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  happened,  either  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, that  the  presence  of  European  armies  in  Mexico* 
maintaining  a European  prince  with  imperial  attributes, 
without  her  consent  and  against  her  will,  is  deemed  * 
source  of  apprehension  and  danger,  not  alone  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  all  the  independent  and  sovereign  re- 
publican States  founded  on  the  American  Continent  and 
its  adjacent  islands.” 

Mr.  Seward  goes  on  to  say  that  the  single  ques- 
tion which  he  proposes  to  discuss  is  the  11  desirable- 
ness of  an  adjustment  of  a question  the  continuance 
of  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  the  har- 
mony and  friendship  which  have  hitherto  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  France.”  He  saya 
that  recognizing  war  as  existing  between  France 
and  Mexico,  the  United  States  assume  no  claim  to 
interfere  with  the  question  of  claims  and  indemni- 
ties ; and  disclaims  all  thoughts  of  republican  propa- 
gandist^ and  declares  that  “ the  position  which  the 
United  States  have  assumed  has  nothing  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  monarchical  institutions  in 
Mexico,”  and  does  “not  create  any  necessary  an- 
tagonism between  the  United  States  and  the" form 
of  Government  over  which  Prince  Maximilian  pre- 
sides in  the  ancient  capital  of  Mexico.”  He  forti- 
fies this  statement  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  now  hold  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  in  1822  held  similar  re- 
lations with  the  Mexican  Emperor  Iturbidc.  The 
position  of  the  United  States  is  thus  stated : 

u Republican  and  democratic  institution*  on  this  conti- 
nent mt*  deemed  moat  congenial  with  and  moat  beneficial 
to  the  United  State*.  Where  the  people  of  any  country  like 
Brazil  now,  or  Mexico  in  1822,  have  voluntarily  estab- 
lished and  acquiesced  in  monarchical  institutions  of  their 
own  choice,  free  from  all  foreign  control  or  intervention, 
the  United  States  do  not  refuse  to  maintain  relations  with 
such  government*,  nor  seek  through  pmpagandistn  by 
force  or  intrigue  to  overthrow  those  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  where  a nation  has  established  institutions,  re- 
publican and  domestic,  similar  to  our  own,  the  United 
States  assert  iu  their  behalf  that  no  foreign  nation  can 
rightfully  intervene  by  force  to  subvert  republican  insti- 
1 tution*  and  establish  those  of  an  antagonistic  character.” 

I . . . .“  Wre  fall  back  upon  the  principle  that  no  foreign  State 
can  rightfully  intervene  in  such  trials  as  those  of  Mexico, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  a desire  to  correct  those  errors,  de- 
' prive  the  people  there  of  their  natural  right  of  domestic 
j and  republican  freedom.  All  the  injuries  and  wrongs 
which  Mexico  can  have  committed  against  any  other 
' State  have  found  a severe  punishment  in  consequences  which 
legitimately  followed  their  commission.  Nations  are  not 
authorized  to  correct  each  other’s  errors,  except  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  prevent  or  redress  injuries  affecting  them- 
selves. If  one  Bute  has  a right  to  intervene  in  any  other 
State  to  establish  discipline,  constituting  itself  a judge  of 
the  occasion,  then  every  StAt<*  has  the  same  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affair*  of  every  other  nation,  being  itself  alone 
the  arbiter  both  in  regard  to  the  time  and  the  occasion. 
The  principle  of  intervention  thus  practically  carried  oat 
would  seem  to  lender  &U  sovereignty  and  independence, 
and  even  all  international  pence  and  amity,  uncertain  ana 
fallacious.”. . . France  has  a right  to  make  war  against 
Mexico,  and  determine  for  herself  the  came.  We  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  France  shall  not  improve  the  war  she 
makes  to  raise  up  in  Mexico  an  anti-republican  or, anti- 
American  Government,  or  to  maintain  such  a Govern- 
ment there.” 
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Mr.  Seward  says  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  United  States  to  give  direct  and  formal  assur- 
ances, either  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  that  they  will 
not  violate  their  own  principle  of  non-intervention. 
But  he  adds : 

With  these  explanations  I proceed  to  say  that,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  France  need  not  for  a moment 
delay  her  promised  withdrawal  of  military  forces  from 
Mexico,  and  her  patting  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
into  full  and  complete  practice  in  regard  to  Mexico,  through 
any  apprehension  that  the  United  States  Will  prove  un- 
faithful to  the  principles  and  policy  in  that  respect  which, 
on  their  behalf,  it  has  been  iny  duty  to  maiutaln  In  this 
now  very  lengthened  correspondence.  The  practice  of 
this  Government  from  its  beginning  is  a guarantee  to  all 
nations  of  the  respect  of  the  American  people  for  the  free 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  every  other  State. Look- 

ing simply  toward  the  point  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  steadily  confined— to  the  relief  of  the  Mexican  em- 
barrassments without  disturbing  our  relations  with  France 
—we  shall  be  gratified  when  the  Emperor  shall  give  to  us, 
either  through  the  channel  of  our  esteemed  correspondent 
or  otherwise,  definite  information  of  the  time  when  French 
military  operations  may  be  expected  to  cease.” 

To  this  dispatch,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a 
few  of  the  leading  points,  M.  Druyn  de  Lhuys  re- 
plied, on  the  5th  of  April,  in  a note  to  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington.  The  following  is  the  es- 
sential part  of  this  reply : 

u We  never  hesitate  to  offer  to  our  friends  the  explana- 
tions they  ask  from  us,  and  we  hasten  to  give  to  the  Cab- 
inet at  Washington  all  those  which  may  enlighten  it  on 
the  purpose  we  are  pursuing  in  Mexico,  and  on  the  loyalty 
of  our  intentions.  We  hAve  said  to  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  certainty  we  should  acquire  of  its  resolution  to 
observe  in  regard  to  that  country,  after  our  departure,  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  would  hasten  the  moment  when 
it  would  be  possible  for  us,  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests which  led  us  there,  to  withdraw. our  troops  »nd  put 
an  end  to  an  occupation  the  duration  of  which  we  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  abridge.  In  his  dispatch  of  the  12th  of 
February  last  Mr.  Seward  calls  to  mind,  on  his  part,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  conformed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  its  history,  to  the  rule  of  conduct 
which  it  received  from  Washington  by  practicing  invaria- 
bly the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  observes  that 
nothing  Justifies  the  apprehension  that  it  should  show  it- 
self unfaithful  in  what  may  concern  Mexico.  We  receive 
this  assurance  with  entire  confidence.  We  find  therein  a 
sufficient  guarantee  not  any  longer  to  delay  the  adoption 
of  measures  intended  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  our  army. 
The  Emperor  has  decided  that  the  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Mexico  in  three  detachments,  the  first  being  in- 
tended to  depart  in  the  month  of  November,  1806;  the 
second  in  March,  1807;  and  tho  third  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  You  will  please  to  communi- 
cate this  decision  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

AUSTRIA  AND  MEXICO. 

In  tho  mean  while  it  was  reported  that  tho  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  about  to  allow  4000  troops  to 
bo  recruited  in  Austria  for  Maximilian  and  sent  to 
Mexico.  Mr.  Motley,  our  Minister  at  Vienna,  was, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  instructed  to 

u Inquire  concerning  the  facts ; and,  if  they  justify  the 
report,  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment seasonably  that  the  United  States  can  not  regard 
with  unconcern  a proceeding  which  would  seem  to  bring 
Austria  into  alliance  with  the  invaders  of  Mexico  to  sub- 
vert the  domestic  government  of  the  republic,  and  to  build 
up  foreign  imperial  institutions.  It  is  hoped  that  Austria 

will  give  us  frank  explanations You  can  not,  while 

practicing  the  courtesy  and  respect  which  are  due  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  be  either  too  earnest  or  too  em- 
phatic in  the  protest  you  have  been  directed  to  make.  In 
performing  this  duty  you  may  be  assisted  by  information 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  question  concerning  French  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  at  the  present  moment  With  this 
view  I give  you,  confidentially,  a copy  of  my  note  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Montholon  on  the  12th  day  of  February. 
After  reading  that  paper  you  will  bo  justified  in  saying 
that  the  American  Government  and  people  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  pleased  with  seeing  Austria,  at  this  juncture, 
assume  the  character  of  a protector  to  a foreign  military 
power,  which,  claiming  the  power  of  an  empire,  is  at- 


tempted to  be  set  up  on  the  supposed  subverted  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.” 

This  report  of  a meditated  Austrian  intervention 
having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  Motley  was  directed, 
April  6 and  16,  to  represent  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that 

“In  the  event  of  hostilities  being  carried  on  hereafter 
in  Mexico  by  Austrian  subjects,  under  the  command  or 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  Vienna,  the  United 
States  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  regard  those  hos- 
tilities as  constituting  a state  of  war  by  Austria  against 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  regard  to  such  war  waged 
at  this  time  and  under  existing  circumstances  the  United 
States  could  not  engage  to  remain  as  silent  or  neutral  spec- 
tators. 

....“The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Government  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs 
should  be  once  again  frankly  and  distinctly  made  known 
to  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria  nad  all  other  Powers  wh»m  it 
may  directly  concern.  The  United  States,  for  reasons 
which  seem  to  them  to  be  just,  and  to  have  their  founda- 
tions in  the  laws  of  nations,  maintain  that  the  domestic 
republican  government  with  which  they  are  on  relations 
of  friendly  communication,  is  tho  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment existing  in  Mexico;  that  a war  lias  for  a period  of 
several  years  been  waged  against  that  republic  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Frauce,  which  was  begun  with  a disclaimer 
of  all  political  or  dynastic  desigus ; that  that  war  has  sub- 
sequently taken  upon  itself  and  now  distinctly  wears  the 
character  of  a European  intervention  to  overthrow  that 
domestic  republican  government,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead 
a European  imperial  military  despotism  by  military  force. 
The  United  States,  in  view  of  the  character  of  their  own 
political  institutions,  their  proximity  and  intimate  rela- 
tions toward  Mexico,  and  their  just  Influence  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  American  continent,  con  not  consent  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  by  the  means  described. 
The  United  States  have,  therefore,  nddres^d  themselves, 
as  they  think  reasonably,  to  the  Government  of  France, 
and  have  asked  that  its  military  forces  engaged  in  that 
objectionable  political  invasion  may  desist  from  further  in- 
tervention and  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico. 

“ The  lost  communication  upon  tills  subject,  which  was 
addressed  by  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
France,  will  enable  you  to  satisfy  the  Government  of 
Vienna  that  the  United  States  must  be  no  le-s  opposed  to 
military  intervention  for  political  objects  hereafter  In 
Mexico  by  the  Government  of  Austria  than  they  are  op- 
posed to  any  further  intervention  of  the  same  character 
in  that  country  by  France.  You  will  therefore  act  at  as 
early  a day  as  may  bo  convenient,  Bring  the  whole  case 
in  a becoming  manner  to  the  attrition  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Govemmeut. 

“ You  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  United  States 
sincerely  desire  that  Austria  may  find  It  just  and  expe- 
dient to  cotne  up  on  the  same  ground  of  non-intervention 
in  Mexico  which  is  maintained  by  the  United  States,  and 
to  which  they  have  invited  Frauce.  You  will  communi- 
cate to  us  the  answer  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  this 
proposition.  This  Government  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  the  dispatch  of  any  troops  from 
Austria  for  Mexico,  while  the  subject  which  you  are  thus 
directed  to  present  to  the  Austrian  Government  remains 
under  consideration.” 

PRUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  present  hostile  attitude  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria is  but  a repetition  of  the  old  quarrel  which  in 
1850  threatened  to  involve  these  powers  in  war. 
There  has  for  years  existed  among  the  German  peo- 
ple a strong  wish  to  establish  a united  Germany, 
which  would  then  take  rank  as  a great  European 
Power,  not  inferior  to  either  France  or  Russia.  It 
happens  that  the  only  good  sea-ports  in  Germany 
are  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  and  this  in  1850  be- 
longed to  Denmark,  the  King  of  which,  as  Duke  of 
Holstein,  was  a member  of  the  cumbrous  German 
Confederation,  the  two  leading  members  of  which 
are  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  minor  German  princes 
and  Austria  have  always  opposed  the  formation  of 
a German  nation.  Prussia  has  at  times  favored  it, 
when  there  seemed  a probability  of  her  being  at  tbe 
head  of  and  virtually  the  nation  to  be  formed ; and 
especially  when  it  was  likely  that  she  might  gain 
Holstein,  as  in  1850.  At  that  time  the  Germans  of 
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Holstein  wished  to  get  free  from  Denmark.  Aus- 
tria opposed  and  Prussia  favored  this.  The  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled  by  the  Great  Powers  inter- 
fering, and  guaranteeing  Holstein  to  Denmark  under 
certain  conditions.  At  length,  in  1864,  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  taking  advantage  of  a 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  law  of  succession,  broke 
away  from  Denmark.  Austria  and  Prussia,  each 
fancying  that  some  advantage  could  be  gained  to 
themselves,  took  part  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and 
compelled  Denmark  to  give  up  the  Duchies.  The 
question  then  arose  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
Prussia  wished  to  incorporate  them  with  her  own 
dominions ; Austria,  while  not  ostensibly  claiming 
them  for  herself,  but  rather  insisting  that  they 
should  remain  in  a manner  independent,  was  de- 
termined that  Prussia  should  not  have  them,  as 
their,  possession  by  Prussia  would  make  her  the 
predominant  power  in  German}'.  The  dispute  was 
fora  while  fought  on  diplomatic  grounds,  and  with 
reference  to  the  complicated  laws  of  the  Confedera- 
cy. Recently  both  parties  have  shown  a disposi- 
tion to  have  recourse  to  arms ; each  increasing  its 
army,  and  each  finding  in  the  conduct  of  the  other 
ground  for  demanding  explanations  and  guarantees. 
Prussia  singly  is  overweighted  by  the  Austrian 
Empire;  but  if  she  can  secure  the  support  of  the 
minor  German  Powers  she  will  have  the  preponder- 
ance over  Austria.  To  secure  this  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  Count  Bismarck,  her  able  and  unscrupulous 
Minister.  On  the  24th  of  March  he  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  the  minor  German  Powers.  He  de- 
clared that  Austria,  without  provocation,  had  in- 
creased her  armaments  to  a threatening  extent,  and 
now  Prussia,  in  self-defense,  must  seek  new  guaran- 
tees. She  prefers  to  seek  these  in  Germany,  and 
therefore  desires  to  have  a modification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  He  asks  therefore  how  far,  in 
case  of  going  to  war  with  Austria,  Prussia  may 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  minor  German 
Powers.  In  this  there  seems  to  be  a covert  insin- 
uation that  if  these  Powers  will  not  engage  to  sup- 
port her,  Prussia  will  seek  alliances  elsewhere; 
that  “elsewhere’1  being  of  course  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  would  of  course  claim  certain  conces- 
sions of  territory  in  order  to  “ rectify”  the  bounda- 
ries of  France,  and  give  them  what  has  long  been 
claimed  by  France  as  their  “natural  extension.” 
These  “concessions”  can  only  come  from  certain 
of  these  minor  Powers.  The  latest  phase  of  the 
question,  as  it  appears  on  paper,  is  that  each  Power 
demands  that  the  other  shonld  take  the  initiative  in 
disarming ; tbat  the  minor  PowerB  beseech  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  avoid  hostile  measures;  and  that 
Prussia  demands  the  assemblage  of  a German  Par- 
liament, the  members  to  be  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage ; to  which  Austria  is  willing  to  accede,  on 
condition  that  all  her  provinces  be  represented,  in- 
stead of  only  a part,  as  at  present — Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Venetia,  though  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  not  being  included  in  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. If  such  a Parliament  is  convoked  with- 
out this  condition,  Prussia  will  have  the  larger  vote ; 
with  the  condition,  Austria  will  have  the  larger  vote. 
The  gist  of  the  question,  therefore,  no  mattor  in 
what  shape  it  is  phrased,  is  whether  Austria  dares  i 
to  go  to  war  in  order  to  prevent  Prussia  from  nc- ' 
quiring  the  supremacy  in  Germany.  In  the  event 
of  a war  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  King  of  Italy 
would  find  or  make  a pretext  for  an  effort  to  wrest 


the  Italian  province  of  Venetia  from  Austria,  unless 
be  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  his  virtual 
master,  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Upon  that  sov- 
ereign seems  now  to  depend,  in  effect,  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  in  Europe.  For  Great  Britain  haa 
lost  the  power  and  perhaps  the  inclination  to  inter- 
fere actively  in  European  affairs;  and  Russia  haa 
little  direct  interest  in  the  German  question. 

BOXBARDMEXT  OF  VALPARAISO. 

On  the  23d  of  March  the  Spanish  Admiral  Nunez, 
who  with  a considerable  fleet  had  been  blockading 
the  Chilian  ports,  sent  in  his  ultimatum  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chili.  The  principal  points  were  that 
Chili  should  declare  that  she  had  no  intention  to  in- 
sult Spain,  and  that  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  was  not  broken,  but  only  annulled,  by  tho 
declaration  of  war;  he,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
would  then  declare  that  Spain  did  not  desire  to  hu- 
miliate Chili,  or  to  seize  her  territory.  The  vessels 
captured  on  both  sides  were  to  be  given  up.  He 
would  then  proceed  to  treat  with  the  Government 
of  Chili.  These  terms  were  rejected,  and  the  Ad- 
miral gave  notice  that  be  should  bombard  Valpa- 
raiso. The  foreign  Ministers,  among  whom  was  our 
Embassador,  General  Kilpatrick,  remonstrated  In 
vain.  The  Admiral  gave  notice  that  on  the  31st 
he  should  open  the  bombardment,  and  requested 
that  non-combatants  should  be  sent  from  the  city, 
and  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
should  be  denoted  by  flags.  The  city  was  entirely 
defenseless;  but  Villalon,  the  commander  of  the 
Chilian  fleet,  proposed  a naval  duel  between  bis 
force  and  that  of  Nunez,  the  latter  to  leave  out  the 
iron-clad  steamer  Xumancia . This  proposition  was 
declined. 

The  bombardment  commenced  about  9 o’clock, 
the  Spanish  vessels  passing  along  the  front  of  the 
city  and  delivering  fire  at  a range  of  a few  hundred 
yards,  directed  mainly  at  the  Custom-house,  Gov- 
ernor’s palace,  railroad  d6pot,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  bombardment  lasted  about  three 
hours,  some  2000  shot  being  thrown.  Fire  soon 
caught  in  various  places,  and  the  Custom-house, 
several  large  bonded  warehouses,  containing  much 
property  belonging  mainly  to  foreign  merchants, 
and  twelve  squares  of  the  business  parts  of  the  city 
were  burned.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000.  No  resistance  was  offered,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  exposed  parts  of  the  city, 
the  loss  of  life  was  very  small.  After  the  bombard- 
ment ceased  the  people  returned,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a large  body  of  sailors,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
American  fleet  then  in  the  harbor,  succeeded  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames. 

Before  the  bombardment  opened  there  was  some 
talk  among  the  foreign  Ministers  to  prevent  it  by 
means  of  the  fleets  of  their  respective  nations, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  each  having  in 
the  harbor  a naval  force  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  American  Minister  was 
in  favor  of  this,  but  that  the  British  Minister  de- 
clined to  unite  with  him.  A public  meeting  of 
British  subjects  was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  severely  censuring  the  British  Admiral,  and 
thanking  the  American  Minister  for  “ his  earnest 
endeavors  to  prevent,  l>y  co-operation  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  regret- 
ting that  those  endeavors  had  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful.” 
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PORTE  CRAYON— now  a General,  a real  Gen- 
eral, a General  in  the  Union  Army— once  on 
a time  wrote  a series  of  articles  in  this  Magazine. 
Who  that  read  them  has  forgotten  them  ? You 
remember  the  dark-complected  coachman,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  44  Mice.”  Those  articles  were 
as  readable  as  the  Drawer ! So  entertaining  were 
they  that  there  was  hardly  any  need  of  a Drawer, 
or  funny  department,  when  Porte  Crayon  was  along. 
Well,  be  is  back  again,  and  with  this  the  first  Num- 
ber of  a new  volume  he  begins  to  give  his  ‘ 4 Personal 
Recollections  of  the  War.  ” The  Drawer  gives  him 
a welcome,  and  so  will  all  the  Drawer’s  readers. 


A correspondent  writes  to  the  Drawer  com- 
plaining that  things  are  published  in  it  which  he 
has  read  before  in  books  or  newspapers.  He  closes 
his  communication  by  sending  a piece  of  poetry 
which  has  already  been  printed  in  the  papers  of  the 
day.  Another  writer  wishes  to  be  paid  for  Jis  con- 
tributions to  the  Drawer,  and  sends  ns  articles 
copied  from  the  Drawer ! 

*A  correspondent  in  New  Orleans  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

/ I got  a shot  a short  time  since  that  is  really  good 
enough  for  you.  Stopping  at  the  National  House, 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
excellent  attention  paid  me  by  “Page,”  a little 
fellow  no  higher  than  a chair,  and  certainly  not 
over  ten  years  old,  who,  besides  being  about  as 
black  as  ebony,  is  also  one  of  the  best  dining-room 
servants  I ever  saw.  One  day  at  dinner  I turned  to 
him  with  the  common  inquiry,  “Boy,  where  were 
you  raised  ?”  “ Use  not  raised  yet,  Sar  !w  was  the 
inBtant  reply. 


A Western  man  says:  We  have  a town-clerk 
here,  a very  bombastic  little  chap,  much  given  to 
big  words.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  the  other 
day  he  read  the  report  of  the  supervisors  for  the 
44  physical”  year  ending  March  31, 1866.  After  read- 
ing the  report  through,  one  in  the  crowd  requested 
him  to  read  the  heading  over  again,  which  he  did, 
making  the  same  mistake  as  before.  Whereupon 
the  man  moved  that  the  word  “physical” be  strick- 
en out,  and  44  fiscal”  inserted.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried with  a shout 


The  gallant  soldier  who  sends  this  to  the  Drawer 
is  now  at  Washington — on  duty,  of  course : 

During  the  famous  John  Morgan  raid  through 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  my  command)  then 
serving  in  Western  Virginia,  wras  sent  up  the  Ohio, 
as  far  as  Buffington’s  Island,  to  intercept  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the 44  rough  rider”  and  his  lawless 
followers.  We  arrived  at  Pomeroy  early  in  the 
morning,  and  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  strag- 
gling little  town  in  a state  of  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement over  the  rumored  approach  of  the  enemy. 
At  first  we  veterans  did  not  credit  the  statements 
of  citizen  scouts,  but  a small  detachment  of  soldiers, 
sent  ashore  to  learn  the  situation  and  obtain  reliable 
information,  soon  returned  and  reported  John,  with 
his  whole  command,  to  be  rapidly  approaching. 
The  brigade  immediately  disembarked  and  hurried 

to  the  front,  while  I was  directed  by  General  H 

to  collect  the  numerous  squads  and  straggling  bands 
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of  armed  citizens,  effect  something  of  an  organiza- 
tion, and  follow  after  the  command.  I immediate- 
ly gave  \ny  orders  to  a score  or  more  of  volunteer 
aids,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  we  had  500 
of  Ohio’s  stalwart  youths  and  gray-haired  sires  and 
grandsires,  armed  with  squirrel-rifles,  superannuated 
muskets,  revolvers,  pistols,  Babres,  swords,  etc.,  and 
every  mother’s  son  of  them  4 4 spoiling  for  a fight.” 
Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a soldier  before,  and 
they  had  no  more  idea  of  discipline  and  drill  than 
had  a rebel  private  of  the 44  rights”  for  which  he  was 
fighting.  But  this  was  no  time  for  instruction  in  the 
| mysteries  of  war ; so  I formed  them  into  two  ranks, 

I and  telling  them  off  into  companies  of  100  men 
| each,  selected  the  most  intelligent  for  officers. 
Before  “going  out  to  battle”  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a “ Colonel and  riding  along  the  entire  line 
I espied  at  the  head  of  the  column  a venerable- 
looking,  gray-haired  man,  who  looked  fight  in  every 
glance  of  his  twinkling  blue  eye,  commissioned  him 
Colonel  4 4 on  the  field,”  and  proposed  three  cheers 
and  a tiger  in  honor  of  his  promotion,  which  were 
given  with  a will.  All  was  now  in  readiness,  and 
giving  the  Colonel  direction  to  move  out 44  double- 
quick”  and  follow  me,  I rode  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. I noticed  a little  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
that  worthy  and  high  official,  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary ; he  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  and  centre, 
halted,  faced  alwut,  and  gave  the  following  com- 
mand, in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  Southern  Ohio : 

44  Look  wild  tbar  t tote  yer  guns ; prepare  to 
thicken  and  march  endways!  Go-sufiukin — git!”  * 

And  amidst  such  a yell  as  was  never  before  heard 
in  those  “diggins”  the  gallant  Colonel  dashed  off  - 
in  search  of  the  graybacks,  followed  by  his  impa-  v 
tient  command. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  rustic  soldiers 
contributed  not  a little  toward  the  capture  of  Mor- 
gan ; but  I doubt  if  even  General  Casey  himself,  the 
prince  of  tacticians,  coaid  have  executed  the  march 
44  by  the  right  flank,”  “double-quick,”  in  the  requi- 
site number  of  “times”  and  “motions”  after  the 
Colonel’s  command. 


A i*ady  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  writing  to 
the  Drawer,  sends  the  next  two : 

Our  little  Will  has  a very  sympathizing  disposi- 
tion. Last  winter  brqther  John  attended  singing- 
school,  and  became  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  vocal  music.  Coming  into  the  sitting-room  one 
day,  Where  Will  was  busily  engaged  with  his  play- 
things, he  took  up  a singing-book  and  began  to  ex- 
ercise his  voice  on  the  notes,  to  show  us  the  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made.  Will  dropped  his  toys  and 
looked  at  him.  Every  thing  was  forgotten  in  his 
interest  for  John;  and  running  up  to  him  and 
laying  his  little  hand  upon  his  knee,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a most  pitying  tone : 44  Poor  Johnny ! don’t  cry, 
Johnny!  don’t  cry!” 


A short  distance  from  ns  lives  a gentleman  of 
color,  whose  remarks  are  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Part- 
ington’s. One  day  last  summer  he  happened  to 

meet  Mr.  L , the  Sunday-school  superintendent, 

just  before  our  door.  Mr.  L stopped  to  speak 

to  him  about  some  work  he  wished  Sambo  to  do 
during  the  day,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  oversee  it  himself,  “ for,”  said  he,  44  the  Sab- 
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bath-school  will  have  an  excursion  on  the  steamer 
next  week,  and  I am  going  to  A to-day  to  en- 

gage a band  of  musicians.”  As  be  passed  on, 
Sambo  turned  to  the  children,  who  were  playing  in 
the  yard,  and  said : “ Did  you  hear  dat  ? Dere’s 
goin1  to  be  a great  Sunday-school  explosion  on  de 

steamboat,  and  Mr.  L is  goin’  to  A ' to  ’gage 

a band  of  physicians !” 

Uncle  Paul  K , of  T i in  Massachusetts, 

was  refreshingly  free  from  over-stating:  he  could 
never  have  become  a Western  orator.  His  way  of 
“ putting  things”  (as  the  country  parson  would  term 
it)  was  the  extreme  opposite  of  hifalutin' ; it  was 
moderate — it  was  safe.  Once  on  a time,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snow-drifts  had  not  all 
melted,  and  the  roads  were  still  miry,  the  team  of  a 
traveling  merchant  became  stalled  near  bis  house. 
Uncle  Paul  repaired  with  a yoke  of  oxen  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  load  not  becoming  speedily  disen- 
gaged, the  peddler  raged  and  stormed,  and  belabored 
and  swore  with  accumulating  fury.  Uncle  Paul 
endured  in  silence  till  he  could  endure  no  longer, 
and,  unhitching  his  cattle,  drove  home  in  disgust, 
leaving  the  itinerant  merchant  both  mired  and 
mazed.  “I  went,”  said  Uncle  Paul,  in  relating 
the  incident,  44  to  try  to  help  him,  but  he  talked  so 
poorly  that  I came  off  and  left  him  l” 


Some  graceless  boys,  on  their  way  to  bathe, 
killed  some  young  birds  in  their  nest  near  Uncle 
Paul’s  house,  and  during  his  absence.  On  their 
return,  having  heard  of  their  offense,  he  addressed 
them  with  his  most  severe  and  indignant  reproof. 
They  reported  at  the  village,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
that 44  Uncle  Paul  had  been  swearing  at  them  with 
all  his  might.”  44  What  did  he  say?”  they  were 
asked.  41  He  said,”  they  answered,  44  just  as  mad 
as  he  could  be,  ‘Boys,  I think  you’ve  been  doing 
vety  poorly  /*” 

A young  lady  of  most  exemplary  and  beautiful 
character  had,  amidst  the  anguish  of  friends  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  whole  village,  just  died  of  linger- 
ing consumption.  When  Uncle  Paul  was  informed 
of  it  he  exclaimed,  after  a sad  pause  and  with  evi- 
dent feeling,  and  meaning  what  he  said  for  the 
warmest  eulogy : 44  Well,  I don’t  know  any  thing 
but  what  she  always  behaved  as  well  as  could  be 
expected!” 

“Uncle  Sid”  (meaning;  Consider  D , of 

D , in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts)  was  at 

least  peculiar,  if  not  original.  He  died  some  ten 
years  since,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  Many 
racy  anecdotes  are’  extant  concerning  him.  He 
was  very  worldly,  but  very  punctual  in  attending 
church,  and  even  superstitious  in  his  views  and 
feelings.  Rather  hard  of  hearing,  he  sat  near  the 
pulpit;  and  once  when  his  pastor  exchanged,  not 
44  getting  the  hang”  of  the  preacher,  he  at  last  im- 
patiently inquired  of  his  wife,  in  a tremendous  gut- 
tural whisper,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  several 
pews,  and  possibly  by  the  speaker  himself : 44  What 
on  airth  is  the  feller  driving  at?” 

44  Uncle  Sid,”  though  44  fond  of  his  coppers”  (an 
old  coin,  familiar  in  the  last  generation,  but  now 
found  only  with  antiquarians),  was  also  a lover  of 
* 4 creature  comforts,”  and  seldom  failed  to  attend  a 
convi  rial  party.  With 4 4 an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  ” 
however,  he  would  prepare  himself  for  these  enter- 


tainments (which  were  44  for  a consideration/*  as 
old  Trapbois  would  say,  supper  included)  bv  a doe 
amount  of  fasting  in  advance.  On  one  occasion 
such  a party  had  been  extemporized  more  hastily 
than  usual,  and  Uncle  Sid  was  called  upon  to  go,  to 
eat,  and  to  pay,  as  late  as  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on 
the  evening  of  which  the  tea-party  was  to  come  off. 
44  No,  no,”  said  Uncle  Sid,  emphatically ; 4‘  I should 
have  been  happy  to  go  if  you’d  gin  me  more  notice. 
You  ginerally  charge  about  four  times  as  much  as 
the  thing  is  worth,  and  if  1 can  have  time  to  frit 
ready  I can  git  about  half  my  money’s-worth.  I’m 
sorry  I can’t  go,  but  it’s  too  short  notice.” 

Rev.  T.  M , minister  of  one  of  the  country 

towns  in  Massachusetts,  w as  an  athlete,  a most  elo- 
quent pulpit  orator,  and  a wit  of  the  school  of  Dean 
Swift.  He  wpas  the  clerical  wrestler  concerning 
whom  the  anecdote  every  little  while  goes  the 
rounds,  who,  called  from  his  bed  for  the  honor  of 
the  town,  prostrated  with  ease  the  challenger  from 
a distant  place,  ana  is  even  said  to  have  thrown 
him  over  the  fence.  He  was  rather  a worldly  man, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  money  at  rates  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  legal  six  per  cent.  A dep- 
utation of  the  church,  headed  by  one  of  its  good 
deacons,  visited  him  to  remonstrate  against  the 
practice,  which  had  become  no  slight  scandal.  Get- 
ting wind  of  their  visit,  he  received  them  at  his  door 
with  the  courtesy  few  could  practice  better  than  he 
when  he  chose,  and  led  the  way  into  his  parlor. 
After  a few  minutes  of  conversation  on  indifferent 
i topics,  the  delegation  hesitatingly  and  timidly  (for 
i they  feared  his  sharp  tongue)  introduced  the  subject 
of  their  call ; spoke  of  the  current  rumors  of  his  re- 
I ceiving  twelve  per  cent,  annual  interest  on  loans; 

! and,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  mildly  protested 

| against  the  habit.  Mr.  M , who  had  listened 

with  attention  and  deference,  at  the  close  of  their 
address  inquired, 44  Is  this  all  ?”  On  being  told  that 
it  was,  he  said : 44  Brethren,  be  assured  I will  never 
1 hereafter  be  guilty  of  taking  twelve  per  cent,  inter- 
! est.  Set  your  hearts  at  rest  on  that  matter.”  Re- 
lieved at  having  escaped  a dreaded  scene,  they,  aft- 
er partaking  of  the  accustomed  “refreshments,” 

retired,  well  pleased  at  their  success.  Mr.  M 

accompanied  them  to  the  door,  and  at  parting,  with 
gravity  and  dignity,  said : 44  Brethren,  let  me  again 
assure  you  I will  never  after  this  take  twelve  per 
cent.,  for  I have  found  I can  just  as  easily  get 
eighteen !” 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of  the  late  President 
I met  on  the  highway  a countryman  who,  in  com- 
mon with  his  neighbors,  was  all  agog  forthe  details 
of  that  startling  tragedy.  Knowing  that  I read  the 
papers  he  anxiously  inquired  for  further  particulars. 
In  detailing  them  to  him  I stated  that  the  murder 
occurred  in  Ford’s  Theatre,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
assassin  fired  his  pistoi  he  jumped  on  the  stage  and 
made  his  escape.  The  countryman  looked  up  and 
very  naively  replied,  14 1 reckon  the  stage  was  jist 
riddy  to  start!” 

A correspondent  of  the  Drawer  in  Baltimore 
sends  this  reminiscence: 

Among  the  celebrated  divines  who  have  long 
since  passed  away,  and  whose  eccentricities  were 
of  a remarkable  type,  was  Rev.  William  Cravens, 
of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  He  was  better  known  by 
the  familiar  sobriquet  of 44  Old  Billy  Cravens.”  The 
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wonderful  incidents  which  marked  his  life  would 
fill  a volume. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Cravens  traveled  a circuit 
which  embraced  in  its  limits  the  then  small,  but  now 
large — and,  prior  to  the  war,  flourishing — town  of 
Staunton,  Virginia.  He  was  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  and  omitted  no 
opportunity,  in  public  or  private,  to  denounce  it  in 
the  most  pointed  language.  In  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations particularly  would  he  expose  the  cruelties 
of  the  system,  and  dwell  upon  its  certainly  fatal 
consequences.  The  Episcopalians  had  just  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a handsome  church  in  the 
town  of  Staunton,  and  the  “sale  of  pews”  was  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  a certain  day.  To  possess 
a pew  was  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  social  status  of  those  aspiring  to  be  called  the 
F.  F.  V.’s  of  that  community.  Mr.  Waite  was  a 
citizen  once  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  his  estate 
had  recently  been  reduced  to  the  possession  of  a few 
slaves.  He  had  a large  family  of  daughters,  and 
they  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  compromising  their 
respectability  so  far  as  to  be  without  their  pew  in 
church.  So  Mr.  W.  was  compelled  to  purchase  a 
pew,  and  to  raise  the  money  for  such  fftrpose  he 
sold  one  of  his  slaves.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence 
Mr.  Cravens  had  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the 
town  of  Staunton,  and  the  above  incident  being 
made  known  to  him,  he  made  a public  expose  of 
the  affair  from  his  pulpit.  It  was  at  once  reported 
on  the  streets,  and  produced  great  excitement.  Mr. 
Waite  threatened  to  prosecute  the  offender,  and  with 
this  view  consulted  Judge  Baldwin,  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Mr.  Cravens  having  left  the  town  to  fill  an 
appointment  elsewhere,  a friend  wrote  to  him,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  excitement  the  sermon  had  caused, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  intended  to  prosecute  him.  Mr. 
Cravens  promptly  replied  “not  to  prosecute  him; 
he  would  preach  an  apologetic  sermon.” 

This  arrangement  being  quite  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Waite  consented  to  waive  the  prosecution,  and  a 
day  was  duly  fixed  for  the  preaching  of  the  “ apolo- 
getic sermon.”  The  church  was  crowded.  Every 
class  and  condition  of  society  was  represented. 
Judge  Baldwin  was  there.  Mr.  Waite  occupied  a 
chair  immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit;  for,  be  it 
remembered,  the  sermon  was  to  be  addressed  to  him  ! 
Presently  Mr.  Cravens  entered,  and  passing  rapid- 
ly down  the  aisle  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  opened 
the  exercises  in  the  usual  manner  with  singing  and 
prayer.  He  then  arose  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
and  stated  that  he  believed  he  was  here  to  preach 
an  “ apologetic”  sermon  (emphasizing  the  adjective). 
He  hod  searched  the  Bible  through,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  for  a suitable  text,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  one,  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a text.  And  it  was  this : “ Sell  a nigger,  and 
buy  a pew.”  (Sensation.)  Then  fixing  bis  eye  on 
the  injured  Mr.  Waite,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
scathing  rebuke  to  the  aforesaid  individual  for  his 
inhumanity  in  bartering  a slave  for  the  privilege 
of  a cushioned  seat  in  the  house  of  God.  The  au- 
dience was  thunder-Btruck,  and  so  was  Waite,  who, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  pressure,  sprung  from  his 
seat  and  beat  a hasty  retreat  from  the  church,  “Old 
Billy”  crying  out  to  him  as  he  departed,  “ Hold  on, 
honey,  and  I'll  Jill  your  other  pocket  /”  The  effect 
of  the  sermon  was  magical.  Public  opinion  imme- 
diately inclined  to  Mr.  Cravens,  and  he  was  not 
prosecuted. 

Young  America  was  very  fond  of  visiting  the 


room  of  a lady  who  was  staying  at  his  father's 
house.  One  day  when  he  was  there,  lying  on  the 
floor,  his  usual  position,  the  lady  asked  him  to  get 
up  and  shut  the  door,  which  he  declined  to  do. 

“Why,”  said  the  lady,  “I  should  think  you 
would  be  willing  to  do  it  for  me.  If  you  wanted 
me  to  do  any  thing  for  you  I should  do  it.” 

“ Should  you  ?”  he  asked. 

4 4 Yes — certainly.” 

44  Well,  then” — aud  he  gave  her  an  arch  look — 
44  won’t  you  please  close  that  door  for  me?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lady  closed  the  door 
herself. 


I 44  Before  the  war”  1 was  for  a time  an  inmate 
I of  a family 44  'way  down  South,  ” where  the  sun  shone 
a trifle  warmer  than  here,  and  the  breezes  were  not 
got  up  on  quite  so  magnificent  a scale  as  they  are 
on  these  Iowa  prairies.  Among  the  house  servants 
there  was  a little  black-eyed,  black-skinned,  round- 
headed  son  of  Africa,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the 
entire  household  to  be  44  a sort  of  genius  in  his  way ; 
and  as  all  geniuses  have  their  eccentricities,  so 
Charles  had  his— one  of  which  was  that  he  never 
I acknowledged  ignorance  on  any  subject  whatever. 
I do  not  believe  that  the  universal 44 1 don’t  know, 
Sab”— the  refuge  of  the  whole  non-commital  negro 
race — ever  passed  Charles’s  lips.  There  was  no 
word  that  he  could  not  define,  no  remark  which  he 
could  not  understand.  One  evening  his  master, 
who  was  a physician,  sent  him  to  his  office  for  a 
large  bottle  of  ammonia.  Charles  started,  light  in 
hand,  when  his  master  stopped  him  with,  44 Now, 
Charles,  be  very  careful,  for  ammonia  is  a combus- 
tible fluid ;”  then,  thinking  to  trip  Charles  where 
he  had  never  fallen  before,  he  questioned — 44  Do  you 
know  what  combustible  means  ?”  44  Yes,  Sah,”  was 
the  ready  answer ; 44  it  means  it  will  knock  me  down 
if  I smell  of  it !”  It  was  impossible  to  keep  back 
the  laugh  until  Charles  was  out  of  hearing.  All 
understood  at  once  that  he  had  gained  this  defini- 
tion by  actual  experience, 

At  another  time  Charles  was  waiting,  a little  while 
after  his  usual  hour  for  retiring,  with  a face  which 
plainly  indicated  impatience  for  his  release,  when 
his  master,  seftnew hat  jocosely,  said,  44  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  remain  longer,  Charles.  You  can 
abscond.”  44  Stop,  Charles  1”  cried  bis  young  mis- 
tress, a child  of  thirteen  years.  44  What  does  father 
mean  by  abscond fn  Charles  hesitated  a moment; 
when,  suddenly  recollecting  an  order  given  earlier 
in  the  day  but  still  unperformed,  all  doubt  van- 
ished from  his  sleepy  face,  and  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, 44  That  I’se  to  kill  the  chickens  for  break- 
fast, Miss  Eliza!” 


Our  Corps,  the  Twelfth,  passed  through  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
during  a cold,  drenching  rain-storm,  many  of  the 
boys  shoeless  and  half  clad,  and  all  pretty  well  worn 
out  after  four  days  of  hard  fighting  and  many  days 
of  forced  marching.  The  gallant  Seventh  Regiment 
New  York  Militia  was  doing  duty  then,  posted  at 
intervals  along  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  with  their 
new  and  well-fitting  uniforms,  polished  boots,  white 
paper  collars,  and  every  thing  looking  as  bright  as 
a new  bonnet  just  from  the  bandbox,  they  present- 
ed a striking  contrast  to  our  war-worn  veterans. 

The  boys  were  disposed  to  poke  a little  fun  at  these 
fine -looking  chaps.  One  of  the  devil-may-cares 
of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  moved  along  our 
ranks,  cutting  high  shinee  with  a huge  umbrella  he 
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had  just 44  borrowed”  from  an  indignant  citizen,  and 
seeing  a fine-looking  specimen  of  the  Seventh  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk,  stepped  np  to  him,  and  with  a 
comic  mock-politeness  addressed  him  with  : 4 4 Say, 
Mister,  you’d  better  come  in  under  this  umbrella ; 
you  might  get  damp  out  there !”  The  Seventh 
man  wheeled  about  and  disappeared,  amidst  the 
loud  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  boys.  A little  fur- 
ther on  a sentinel,  erect  and  in  position,  a perfect 
picture  of  the  neat  soldier,  was  posted.  One  of  the 
boys  stopped,  and  coolly  surveying  him  from  head 
to  foot,  turned  to  his  comrades,  and  with  finger 
pointed  to  the  “soger,”  remarked  : 44 1 say,  fellers, 
now  wouldn’t  he  make  the  puttiest  kind  of  a corpse  ? ” 
The  Seventh  man  took  the  joke  in  good  part,  called 
up  the  44  blue-bellv,  gave  him  a Y,  and  told  him : 
44  You’re  a brick  ! I’d  like  to  treat  you  to  a gofd 
dinner  over  in  York!”  And  the  boys  passed  on, 
most  comfortless  and  distressful  in  appearance,  but 
always  lively  and  ready  for  a joke. 

A ceuta ix  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
ing without  a pastor,  invited  a somewhat  distin- 
guished divine  from  Central  New  York  to  supply 
their  pulpit  for  two  Sabbaths.  The  minister  com- 
plied, and  when  his  mission  was  ended  the  trustees 
sent  him  thirty  dollars  in  “legal  tender.”  He  ac- 
cepted the  amount,  and  left  with  a friend  the  follow- 


ing bill : 

The  Trustees  of  the Church. 

To  I.  O , Dr. 

For  preaching  two  Sabbaths $50 

Expenses  to  New  York  and  returning 18 

Nine  days*  board 27 

$05 

Or.  By  Cash 30 

Balance  due $05 


Ordinary  swindling  is  punishable  at  law,  but 
such  sharp  practice  under  the  garb  of  religion  goes 
unrebuked.  One  of  the  members  is  a millionaire. 
We  hope  the  44  parson”  will  show  pluck,  and  collect 
his  bill  with  interest. 

These  two  specimens  of  intelligence  come  to  ns 
all  the  way  from  Nevada: 

Whether  ignorance  is  bliss  or  not  Is  immaterial, 
so  long  as  it  is  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion 
to  claim  that  it  is  another  name  for  conceit.  Let 
the  following  bear  witness:  An  extremely  igno- 
rant but  very  conceited  fellow  in  these  parts  got 
into  a conversation  with  a well-informed  gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  Speakership  of  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress,  when  the  gentleman  informed  Ignora- 
mus that  the  Speaker  was  elected  by  the  members 
of  that  branch. 

44  There !”  exclaimed  Ignoramus ; 44  didn’t  I tell 

Mr.  II that  the  members  had  no  right  to  make 

speeches  in  Congress,  but  that  all  the  speaking  was 
done  by  a man  elected  by  them  for  that  purpose !” 

Ip  the  above  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  at  least  one  supremely  happy  man 
out  here,  then  let  the  following  display  of  blissftd 
ignorance  have  a place  in  the  Drawer : 

A couple  of  individuals  having  located  some  min- 
ing ground  which  they  were  anxious  to  prospect, 
hunted  up  Ignoramus,  and  told  him  if  he  would  take 
a one-third  interest,  and  pay  his  assessments,  he 
should  have  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

Ignoramus  replied : *4  If  I can’t  have  a sixth  or 
a seventh  I won’t  have  any  f” 

If  the  above  is  not  a fair  sample  of  man’s  beset- 


ting evil  we  will  agree  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  a bottle 
of  Sonoma  wine  to  him  who  shall  send  a better  one 
to  the  Drawer. 

A few  years  ago  a new  postmaster  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  town  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
a gentleman  of  the  44  Old  School.”  Entering  upon 
the  new  duties  of  the  situation,  he  for  a time  filled 
the  office  with  dignity,  and,  to  all  appearance,  with 
satisfaction.  One  day,  a large  number  of  persons 
being  in  the  office,  a man  called  for  a letter  the 
initial  of  the  last  name  being  M.  Whereupon  the 
worthy  postmaster  took  down  a large  number  of 
letters,  and  looking  them  over  said  that  there  was 
no  letter  there ; adding  that  all  of  the  letters  nearly 
were  for  a Mr.  P.  M.,  and  that  he  wished  he  would 
call  and  get  them ; 44  for,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  I have  lived  in  Canton  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  I never  heard  of  a man  by 
the  name  of  P.  M.  yet !”  The  roar  that  followed 
gave  the  P.  M.  an  idea  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

A short  time  ago,  as  we  were  on  hoard  a train  of 
cars,  a than  was  very  much  engaged  in  trying  to 
prove  that  all  men  are  growing  wiser,  when  a half- 
drunken  fellow  staggered  np  to  him,  saying : “Mr. 

, what  a big  fool  your  grandfather  must  have 

been!”  Mr.  — at  once  changed  the  subject, 
while  the  car  was  filled  with  the  most  deafening 
shouts. 

On  one  of  the  San  Francisco  turnpikes,  near  a 
popular  sea-side  hotel,  is  a Chinese  wash-house,  the 
pagan  proprietor  of  which  asked  a 44  Mclican  man” 
to  write  a sign  for  him.  The  obliging  American 
complied,  and  wrote  with  a marking  brush  on  a 
long  board  : 44  *Tis  tceli — We  may  be  happy  yet — You 
bet  !1*  The  gratified  Chinaman  hoisted  the  singular 
legend  to  his  roof,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  the 
washerman  blissful  in  the  belief  that  it  informs  the 
wondering  passenger  of  “Washing  and  irbning 
done  here  cheap.” 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a grand  Indian  scars 
in  one  of  our  interior  towns,  and  a rallying  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a force  to  fight 
the  foe.  Night  came  on,  and  as  all  were  assem- 
bled, and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  start  early 
in  the  morning,  the  inborn  American  gift  of  gab 
broke  out  in  the  shape  of  an  impromptu  oration  from 
a Mr.  Winn,  who  took  occasion  to  44  fly  the  bird,” 
much  to  the  disgust  of  an  honest  Irishman,  who, 
stretched  on  a bench  in  the  back  part  of  the  room 
where  the  people  were  assembled,  was  trying  to  get 
some  sleep,  to  be  prepared  for  the  early  morning 
march.  After  turning  and  twisting  in  vain,  ho 
raised  himself  up  and  bellowed:  “Misther  Winn! 
Misther Winn!”  several  times.  Securing  the  at- 
tention of  the  crowd  and  the  silence  of  the  speaker, 
he  said : 44  Misther  Winn,  I say,  it’s  my  humble  be- 
lafe  that  ye’re  a Winn-dy  customer!”  There  was 
no  more  speaking  on  that  occasion. 

A Buff alonian  says : The  following  amusing  in- 
cident occurred  at  our  Internal  Revenue  office  the 
last  time  wc  paid  our  income-tax.  S a well- 
known  barber,  made  up  his  list,  amounting  to  $587. 
The  Clerk  glanced  at  the  footing  and  handed  it  back, 
saying,  “No  tax  on  incomes  below  $C00.”  S— 
however,  waited  some  time,  till  noticed  by  the 
Clerk,  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 
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Clerk.  44  Waiting  for  any  thing  ?”  . 

S . 44 My  $63.”* 

Clerk.  44What  $63?” 

S 44  Why,  my  income  was  only  $687,  and  I 
understood  the  Government  would  make  it  up  to  me 

A friend  in  Philadelphia  writes : 

Several  years  ago  I crossed  from  Palermo  to  Na- 
*ples  in  company  with  other  Americans,  one  of  whom 
was  a merchant  of  Boston.  We  went  to  the  same 
hotel,  and  the  day  after  our  arrival  paid  a visit  to 
Pompeii.  Our  Boston- friend  was  disgusted  with 
the  appearance  of  things  soon  after  he  entered  the 
ruined  city,  and  was  desirous  of  going  back  to  Na- 
ples He  dragged  along  with  us,  however,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  abusing  the  place  all  the  time ; 
Until  at  last  he  stopped  short,  and  said:  “Now, 
who  was  this  Pompey , any  how  in  This  reads  strange- 
ly of  Boston,  but  it  is  true. 

At  Utica,  New  York,  the  following  verdict  was 
given  by  the  jury  impanneled  by  Coroner  Munroe, 
at  the  inquest  which  was  held  on  the  body  of  the 
late  William  C.  Champlin: 

41  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  deceased  is  the  body 
of  William  C.  Champlin,  and  that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  hanging  himself  In  his  barn  with  a rope,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  March  28,  1866,  and  thus  died,  and 
not  otherwise.” 


Not  long  since  we  were  attending  a Sabbath- 
school  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  not  a thousand 
miles  from  this  city,  where  a worthy  “brother” 
and  exemplary  Christian  was  called  upon  to  open 
the  school  with  prayer.  Now  this  brother  was  given 
to  much  speaking,  and  was  one  of  those  who  seem 
not  to  know  how  or  when  to  end  a prayer  or  an  ex- 
hortation. He  wandered  on  in  his  prayer,  not  for- 
getting to  mention  every  thing  in  heaven  above  or 
in  the  earth  beneath,  and  when  at  last  he  reached 
the  final  44  Amen”  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hour 
had  passed  away.  It  was  customary  to  follow  the 
prayer  wiih  singing,  but  upon  this  day  the  worthy 
Superintendent  determined  to  dispense  with  that 
part  of  the  regular  programme,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  hear  the  lessons,  and  he  made  the  annbuficement 
in  this  wise:  44  As  so  much  time  has  run  to  watte , 
we  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  lessons ! ” A good 
commentary,  I thought,  upon  in  terminable  prayers. 


Apropos  to  the  anecdote  in  a recent  Number  of 
the  Magazine  in  which  the 44  one  thing  needful”  was 
41  a new  cart,”  I send  you  the  following  real  inci- 
dent, for  the  truth  of  which  the  lady  herself  will 
vouch,  if  necessary : 

Miss  Kate  W having  recently  become  Mrs. 

Kate  S , and  commenced  life  in  her  new  home, 

was  called  upon  one  evening  by  the  very  estimable 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M— +.  After  spending  the 
evening  very  pleasantly  in  conversation  upon  gen- 
eral topics  the  worthy  couple  arose  to  depart,  and 
Kate  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M the  while  congratulating  her  upon  the  ap- 

pearance of  her  house,  furniture,  and  prospects  of 
future  happiness ; when,  casting  his  eyes  over  the 

still  unfinished  front  stairs,  Mr.  M said,  very 

solemnly : 44  And  yet,  Mrs.  S— , there’s  one  thing 
needful. ” 4 4 Oh  yes,  ” instantly  and  innocently  re- 

plied Kate,  44 a stair-rail  and  balusters,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  them  before  long !” — when  the  good 
man’s  meaning  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him  her  blushes  were  overlooked 


in  the  hearty  laugh  which  followed.  Mr.  M 

has  never  alluded  to  the  44  one  thing  needful”  since, 
doubtless  thinking  Kate  44  past  redemption.” 


A few  army  stories  arc  still  left : 

We  had  in  my  Company  in  the  — d Iowa  Regi- 
ment a member  named  Charley  C . Charley 

was  the  best-natured  fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  very 
talkative.  Politics  and  military  matters  were  his 
favorite  themes,  and  he  would  talk  to  patient  list- 
eners for  hours  together,  arranging  every  thing  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
tradicted than  he  would  begin  to  argue,  and  before 
long  wax  hot  and  excited.  At  such  times  he  would 
handle  the  English  language  rather  roughly,  and 
throw  about  with  44  big  words”  indiscriminately,  as 
long  as  they  had  a semblance  of  sound  to  the  one  he 
wished  to  use.  Talking  about  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  General  Burnside  one  day,  Charley  sudden- 
ly burst  forth : 44  Burnside ! don’t  talk  to  me  about 
Burnside!  Look  at  what  the  old  synagogue  did 
down  in  Maryland !” 

Company  14  B”  of  our  regiment  boasted  of  a Ger- 
man named  B , who  had  quite  a way  of  his  own 

in  getting  off  a “joke”  or  44  hit”  on  somebody.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1864,  while  stationed  at  Pulas- 
ki, Tennessee,  the  whole  division  was  ordered  out 
one  day,  and  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  “borough,”  to  witness  the 
drumming-out  of  three  members  of  the  — th  Illinois 
Regiment  for  stealing.  They  were  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  have  “one  side  of  their  heads 
shaved,  their  buttons  cut  off  their  dress-coats, 
and  each  to  have  a board,  two  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  wide,  with  the  word  44 Robber ” inscribed 
upon  it,  tied  to  his  back.”  Each  regiment,  as  it 
stood  in  line,  had  to  furnish  a guard,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  citizens  back  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  B was  one  of  the  number  de- 

tailed from  our  regiment.  After  we  had  returned 

to  camp  and  had  been  dismissed,  B walked  up 

to  the  tent  of  the  first  sergeant,  where  quite  a num- 
ber of  boys  had  gathered,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  “Boys,  I tells  you  someting!  As  I vas 
valking  my  peat,  just  as  dem  fellows  had  passed, 
an  honest-looking,  gray-headed  old  citizen  stepped 
up  to  me,  and,  pointing  after  dem  fellows,  ask  mo, 
44  Soldier,  are  dey  Quarter-masters  ?”  Pretty  good 
for  a Deutscher,  ain’t  it  ? 


An  old  correspondent,  now  in  Nevada,  sends  the 
three  following : 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Democracy  in  California  I 
was  a member  of  the  Convention  which  met  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  which  nominated  M.  S.  Latham  for 
its  candidate  as  Governor.  The  greater  lights  at  the 
altar  of  Democracy  desiring  to  shine  on  that  occa- 
sion were  John  B.  Weller  and  M.  S.  Latham; 
among  the  lesser  lights  was  Wm.  L.  Dudley.  The 
latter  was  from  Calaveras  County.  Feeling  that 
his  individual  chances  for  the  nomination  were  veiy 
slim,  he  intimated  a desire  to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Convention.  So  when 
bis  name  was  mentioned  calls  for  14  Bill  Dudley” 
arose  in  the  old  Benton  Church,  and  Bill  went  upon 
the  pulpit  stand  and  withdrew  from  the  contest  with 
thanks,  etc.,  appropriately  expressed,  and  closed  as 
follows : 44 1 have  served  the  Democracy  of  old 
Calaveras  faithfully  for  seven  years,  and  received 
my  Leah.  I am  willing  to  serve  the  Democracy 
of  California  seven  years  longer  for  my  RebcbahP 9 
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Such  a reference  to  Scripture  knowledge  bad  never 
before  come  from  the  pulpit  of  Denton’s  Church, 
and  never  will  again,  I think.  The  Convention 
roared  for  a while. 


In  a late  murder  trial  in  our  District  Court  at 
Austin,  in  Reese  River,  a dog  was  annoying  the 
attendants  within  the  bar  by  prying  his  nose  every 
w'here  and  getting  between  the  legs  of  the  persons 
present.  The  Judge  nodded  to  the  Sheriff,  who  in 
an  instant  snatched  the  dog  by  the  throat  and  jerked 
him  out  of  the  window.  The  shock  of  the  seizure 
by  the  Sheriff  was  so  great  that  the  cur  did  not 
have  time  to  yelp;  w'bereupon  a wag  at  the  bar 
whispered  loud  enough  to  bo  heard,  “That  dog 
should  have  moved  for  a continuance  upon  the 
ground  of  surprise ! ” The  seriousness  of  the  murder 
trial  was  interrupted  by  quite  a titter  around  the  bar. 


Our  Reese  River  District  Judge  is  somewhat 
joheaiive,  A new  member  of  our  bar,  who  goes  by 
the  sobriquet  of  “Old  Dignity,”  asked  the  Judge 
one  day,  “ How  long  the  prisoner  w*as  sentenced 
to?”  The  Judge  replied,  “lie  was  not  sentenced 
to  long  at  all ; he  was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentia- 
ry,’’ at  which  a laugh  ensued  at  the  expense  of 
“Old  Dig,”  who  only  mumbled  out,  “He  thought 
there  was  the  biggest  set  of  children  he  ever  saw 
around  the  court-house  in  this  town.” 


One  of  the  most  estimable  of  men  some  years  ago 
died  and  left  a wife  and  several  children.  Among 
the  latter  was  a boy  of  eight  or  ten  years,  who  was 
the  very  personification  of  mischief.  His  mother, 
finding  she  could  not  control  him,  put  him  in  charge 
of  a reverend  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
made  it  a rule,  whenever  the  boy  committed  a fault 
which  required  correction,  to  give  him  a taste  of 
the  rod,  and  then  make  him  get  on  his  knees  and 
ask  God  to  forgive  the  sin  committed  and  bless  his 
corrector.  The  boy  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the 
reverend  to  manage.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge 
of  a very  excellent  lady,  who  was  distinguished  for 
a long  apd  pointed  nose.  Shortly  after  she  took 
him  in  charge  she  was  obliged  to  give  him  a dog- 
ging. As  soon  as  it  was  through  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  drop  on  bis  knees,  and  perhaps 
more  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  to  be  forgiven  for 

what  he  had  done — and  “ bless  Mrs.  J , and 

lengthen  out  her  days  as  long  as  her  nose,  only  not 
quite  so  sharp!” 

From  Orwell,  Ohio,  the  Drawer  receives  some 
pleasant  contributions: 

In  the  summer  of  ’64,  while  the  great  military 
bridge  was  being  constructed  over  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  Chattanooga,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  made  a requisition  upon  Captain  Smith, 
the  Depot  Quarter-master,  for  two  steamboat  cap- 
stans, to  be  used  in  completing  the  draw  of  the 
bridge.  As  the  capstans  could  not  be  procured  in 
Chattanooga,  a dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Quarter- 
master at  Bridgeport  to  forward  the  same  without 
delay.  The  next  day  two  burly-looking  individu- 
als presented  themselves  at  Captain  Smith’s  office, 
with  a letter  of  introduction  from  the  Bridgeport 
Quarter-master,  stating  that  the  gentlemen  he  had 
sent  were  intelligent  and  reliable  men,  and  well 
qualified,  by  long  experience,  to  take  charge  of  any 

kind  of  river  craft  Captain  S read  the  letter 

with  profound  amazement,  not  having  at  first  the 
least  idea  why  the  men  should  be  sent  to  him ; but 


in  a moment  the  truth  flashed  through  his  mind, 
and  it  was  with  a great  effort  that  he  was  enabled 
to  control  his  risibles  so  that  his  visitors’  chagrin 
might  not  be  unnecessarily  augmented,  when  he 
informed  them  that  the  carelessness  of  the  telegraph 
operator  had  caused  them  a trip  for  nothing,  and 
that  boat  capstans , not  captains , were  wanted  ! 


During  the  progress  of  the  war  I was  sitting  ond 
day  in  the  office  of  Able  and  Co.’s  wharf-boat,  at 
Cairo,  Illinois.  At  that  time  a tax  was  collected  on 
all  goods  shipped  South  by  private  parties,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  duplicate  invoices  of  shipments 
be  furnished  the  Collector  before  the  permits  could 
be  issued.  Ignorance  of  this  fact  by  many  shippers 
frequently  caused  them  much  annoyance,  and  in- 
voices were  ofttimes  made  out  with  great  haste,  in 
order  to  secure  shipment  by  boats  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture. A sutler  with  a lot  of  stores  had  made 
out  a hasty  list  of  his  stock,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  youngest  clerks  on  the  boat  to  copy  out  in  due 
form.  The  boy  worked  away  down  the  list,  but 
suddenly  he  brought  up  standing,  and  electrified 
the  whole  office  by  exclaiming,  in  a voice  of  undis- 
guised amazement : “ What  the  dickens  is  that  fel- 
low going  to  do  with  four  boxes  Tom  Cats  ?”  An 
incredulous  laugh  from  the  other  clerks  was  the 
reply,  but  the  boy  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  list, 
exclaiming,  “That’s  what  it  is — T-o-m  C-a-t-s — 
Tom  Cats,  if  I know  how  to  read  !”  The  entrance 
of  the  sutler  at  that  moment  explained  the  mystery. 
“Why,  confound  it!”  said  he,  “that  means  four 
boxes  Tomato  Catsup  ! — don’t  you  understand  abbre- 
viations?’* The  roar  which  followed  can  be  imag- 
ined. 

A Yale  man  writes  to  the  Drawer: 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes  were  en- 
gaged the  other  evening  in  one  of  their  periodical 
“rushes,”  as  they  call  them,  and  had  attracted  a 
great  crowd  both  of  participants  and  spectators. 
Just  then  there  came  by  one  of  the  college  tutors, 
a very  tall  and  extremely  nervous  and  excitable 
man,  who  of  course  deemed  it  his  duty  to  put  a stop 
to  the  affair.  Accordingly,  elbowing  his  way  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  where  his  great  height 
made  him  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest,  he  broke 
up  the  “ rush”  with  these  words : “ Disperse  to  your 
several  homes,  or  you  will  all  be  treated  as  suck  P1 

From  Illinois  we  have  these  two  that  follow : 

Professor  H ■,  of  the  Iowa  Medical  College, 

is  an  inveterate  joker,  as  his  friends  know  to  their 
grief.  His  best  joking  field  is  among  the  student^, 
who  semi-annually  throng  his  school  for  instruction 
in  the  healing  art.  But  once  upon  a time  an  ex- 
military  student  of  his  class  flanked  and  vanquished 
him*  by  one  of  those  deceptive  movements  known 

gencrically  as  “strat4fcy.”  Professor  H was 

lecturing  his  class  upon  diseases  of  the  cranium 
generally,  and  accidents  to  that  locality  specially ; 
and,  to  conclude,  quizzed  them  thoroughly  on  the 
difference  between  fracture  of  the  skull  and  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  all 
understood  it,  but  was  annoyed  and  pained  to  find 
that  the  military  man  couldn’t  see  it. 

Now  you  can  hardly  see  the  point  of  the  student’s 
joke  unless  you  can  understand  how  fully  in  earnest 
the  Professor  is  in  all  his  instructions,  and  how  anx- 
ious he  is  to  have  his  class  clearly  comprehend  every 
subject  introduced.  To  this  end  he  would,  if  neces- 
sary, spend  a whole  night  in  explanations. 
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On  this  occasion,  when  he  found  the  young  man 
still  ignorant  of  the  subject,  he  patiently  went 
through  a long  and  tedio as  explanation,  in  the  most 
commonplace  terms,  and  then  asked,  “What  he 
would  do  if  he  had  a case  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  ?”  After  several  minutes  of  profound  cogita- 
tion, he  replied,  “ I think  I would  use  the  trephine” 
(an  instrument  only  used  In  cases  of  fracture).  At 
this  reply  the  Professor  seemed  almost  to  despair 
of  imparting  the  necessary  knowledge  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  but  again  gave  the  student 
a most  elaborate  description  of  the  skull  and  its 
construction,  and  a very  lucid  discourse  upon  the 
brain  and  its  functions — expatiating  largely  upon 
the  different  symptoms  produced  by  a fracture  of 
the  one  and  a concussion  of  the  other,  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  treatment  adapted  to  the  separate  cases, 
all  in  his  earnest,  energetic  manner;  and  then  ask- 
ed, almost  triumphantly,  as  having  assisted  the 
young  man  to  surmount  a huge  obstacle  to  his  as- 
cent of  the  hill  of  Science,  “ Now,  what  would  you 
do  first  if  you  had  a case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  ?** 

“I  think  I would  send  for  a doctor ?” 

Such  a shout  as  greeted  the  disgusted  Professor 
at  this  reply  would  have  broken  up  a Western  camp 
meeting.  There  was  no  more  lecturing  that  day, 
and  for  a long  time  Professor  H had  “ informa- 

tion on  the  brain”  which  made  him  very  sensitive 
to  any  allusion  to  that  organ. 


The  Rev.  John  Henry,  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1829,  and  was  sent  to 
Eastern  Circuit,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  a short 
time  afterward.  He  was  a fine  preacher  and  ac- 
complished theologian,  but  as  simple  as  a child  per- 
taining to  matters  of  the  world.  His  many  inno- 
cent and  amusing  blunders  were  often  the  subject 
of  sportive  remarks  among  his  friends. 

On  #ne  occasion  ho  was  called  on  by  Hon.  John 
Leeds  Kerr,  formerly  United  States  Senator,  who 
informed  him  that  his  horse  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  into  a pasture  lot  belonging  to  him  (Mr. 
Kerr),  and  suggesting  that  he  had  better  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  trespass  in  future.  “ An*,  Mr. 
Kerr,”  said  Mr.  Henry,  “have  you  a better  place 
to  put  him  ?’* 

On  another  occasion  be  was  preaching  in  a coun- 
try meeting-house,  the  pulpit,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  in  those  days,  being  elevated  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  when  he  heard  a tapping  on  the  roof  imme- 
diately over  his  head.  He  at  once  stopped  and 
listened.  “What’s  that?”  said  he.  One  of  the 
brethren  told  him  not  to  be  alarmed ; it  was  only  a 
woodpecker  pecking  on  the  roof.  “An*  will  be 
hurt  my  horse  ?”  said  he. 


Mr.  Drawer, — I notice  in  your  collection  of  cu- 
riosities several  from  Michigan.  I will  give  you 
another,  which  created  some  merriment  when  it 
was  got  off : 

We  were  doing  duty  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
and  were  longing  to  hear  something  from  our  State, 
when  Captain  Isaac  Wilson,  known  throughout 
the  regiment  (Third  Michigan  Cavalry)  for  his 
“dryness,”  his  length  of  person,  and  slender  legs 
— which  were  got  up  after  the  sucker  fashion — 
came  up  fresh  from  the  Wolverine  State  (having 
been  absent  on  leave)  to  the  sutler’s  tent,  where 
were  congregated  a number  of  gossiping  officers. 
After  the  greeting  was  over,  and  hands  shaken  all 
around,  “ Ike*’  was  asked  how  matters  stood  in 


Michigan.  “Right  bad!”  be  said;  “I  came  near 
being  arrested  for  vagrancy.”  “ Why,  how  was 
that?’*  asked  several  at  once.  “ Why,”  answered 
the  imperturbable  Cap,  “ for  having  no  visible  means 
of  support  /** 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  source : 

A number  of  officers  were  descanting  on  the  bus- 
iness sacrifices  each  had  made  by  entering  the  serv- 
ice. Several  had  expressed  their  losses  in  high 
figures,  when  the  Captain  broke  in  with— “I  have 
lost  more  by  entering  the  service  than  atjy  other 
officer  present ; I lost  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold.” 
“ How  did  that  happen?”  said  an  officer  who  had 
placed  his  figures  above  the  others.  “ When  I en- 
tered the  service,”  said  Ike,  “ I thought  of  marrying 
a girl  worth  $10,000,  but  soon  after  I left  the  State 
she  married  another  chap !” 


We  saw  Jake  nailing  up  a box,  the  other  day, 
containing  some  articles  which  he  intended  sending 
by  express.  From  the  nature  of  the  contents  we 
knew  it  was  essential  that  the  box  should  not  be 
inverted  on  the  passage.  So  wo  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion to  Jake  to  place  the  inuch-abused  “ This 
side  up!”  etc.,  conspicuously  upon  the  cover.  A 
few  days  after  we  saw  Jake.  “Heard  from  your 
goods,  Jake ? Did  they  get  there  safely?”  “ Ev- 
ery one  broke !”  replied  Jake,  sullenly.  “ Lost  the 
hull  lot!  Hang  the  Express  Company!”  “Did 
you  put  on, 1 This  side  up,  ’ as  we  told  you  ? ” “ Yes, 
I did ; an’  fur  fear  they  shouldn’t  see  it  on  the  kiver, 
I put  it  on  the  bottom  tew — confound  ’em  I” 

A cousin  of  mine  visited  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, recently,  and  seeing  a negro  lounging  on  a 
bale  of  cotton,  accosted  him,  saying : 

“ Well,  Uncle,  I suppose,  you  are  enjoying  your 
freedom  ?” 

“ Yes,  berry  much.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  now  ?” 

“Nothing  at  de  present  time.” 

“ But 4 nothing’  won’t  feed  you  long.” 

He  replied,  with  great  deliberation : “I  am  not 
speaking  for  long;  I am  speaking  for  de  present 
time!” 

Among  the  “ characters”  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  past  few  years  is  one  who  was  known 
far  and  near  as  “ Old  Hat,”  though  how  he  earned 
this  respectful  appellation  is  to  the  writer  unknown. 
But  he  bore  it  well,  and  always  answered  to  it.  He 
came  to  Western  New  York  at  an  early  day,  se- 
cured a competence,  and  then,  resting  on  bis  well- 
earned  honors,  passed  his  years  at  the  grocery,  the 
shoemaker’s,  and  the  tavern,  telling  the  most  pro- 
digious yarns  that  mortals  ever  heard.  Here  is  one 
he  used  to  tell  with  honesty  and  sincerity  beaming 
from  every  feature : 

“Yes,”  Old  Hat  would  say,  “that  teas  a curious 
circumstance ; but  it’s  true,  every  word  of  it — true 
as  I stand  here.  You  see  one  of  my  horses  was 
taken  sick  when  I was  plowing,  and  it  died  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  It  was  powerful  sudden.  I 
never  see  the  beat  on’t,  and  I felt  bad,  I tell  you  ; 
but  the  animal  was  dead,  and  I was  in  a mighty 
hurry;  so  I jest  cut  the  hide  open,  hitched  t’other 
hoss  to  it,  and — off  it  come ! Well,  I did  it  up  and 
sent  it  to  the  tannery,  but  pretty  soon  I see  the 
old  hoss  w'osn’t  quite  dead.  It  began  to  kick  and 
breathe  regular,  and  fust  I knew  it  was  up  on  its 
feet  lookin’  around,  and  not  a bit  of  hide  on  except 
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round  the  head.  Well,  you  see  it  couldn’t  live  so 
long,  so  I thought  I’d  try  an  experiment.  I took 
four — no,  three— no,  it  was  four  sheep — I want  to 
keep  to  the  truth — and  skinned  ’em,  put  their  hides 
right  on  to  the  old  boss,  tied  ’em  on  tight,  and  they 
growed  right  tight  to  the  critter,  all  except  a leetle 
spot  on  the  off  fore-shoulder,  and  that  I cured  up  in 
a little  while.  It’s  a fact ; and  some  years  I sheared 
more’n  forty  pounds  of  fine  wool  off  from  that  ar 
boss— just  as  true  as  I stand  here!”  And  “Old 
Hat’s”  face  would  beam  out  with  such  genial  self- 
satisfaction  at  his  ingenuity,  and  so  brim  over  with 
candor,  that  few  were  found  who  dared  to  throw 
suspicion  on  this  startling  feat  of  surgical  skill. 

“Money  is  no  ’count  to  me,”  he  would  say.  “I 
had  so  much  stuff  of  one  kind  and  another  when  I 
lived  East  it  fairly  pestered  me.  Why,  when  I 
came  away  I burned  up  a pile  bigger  than  a meet- 
in -house,  because  I didn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it ! I was  in  something  of  a hurry,  and  when  I left 
there  was  twenty-two  cows — or  three — twenty-two, 
if  I remember  right — in  a barn,  one  side  a little 
ways,  that  I forgot  all  about ; and  the  poor  things 
bein’ all  tied  up  starved  to  death,  1 heard  afterward. 
It  was  too  pesky  bad” — “Old  Hat”  would  add,  his 
mouth  overflowing  with  smiles  and  tobacco-juice — 
“too  bad,  but  I clean  forgot  ’em !” 

Old  Jo  Philps  is  a character  known  far  and 
wide  through  this  section  of  country  (Connecticut) 
os  a vendor  of  fish ; very  much  given  to  his  cups, 
but  a man  of  good  education  and  considerable  wit. 
About  five  years  ago  his  eldest  son,  who  is  also 
rather  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  flowing  bowl, 
wished  to  go  on  a whaling  voyage ; so  old  Jo  fur- 
nished him  the  needful,  and  the  boy  started  for  New 
Bedford  to  ship,  but  while  there  lie  got  on  a spree 
and  spent  all  his  money;  he  then  concluded  he 
would  like  to  return  to  his  home  and  give  up  his 
proposed  voyage,  so  he  wrote  to  his  father  for  the 
wherewith  to  return.  Old  Jo  being  a little  set  up 
at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  went  to  the 
telegraph  office  and  sent  the  following  message : 
44  If  you  want  to  come  home  sell  your  oil!” 

The  little  son,  only  four  years  old,  of  a gentle- 
man in  Chicago  bad  received,  as  a present  from  his 
father,  some  chickens  and  a little  dog.  Soon  after 
coming  into  possession  of  his  treasures  the  chickens 
commenced  to  lay,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  he 
was  much  interested  in  gathering  up  their  eggs. 
One  day  he  found  an  egg  in  the  dog-house — a cir- 
cumstance that  to  him  conveyed  only  one  meaning. 
When  his  father  came  home  he  ran  to  him  and  im- 
parted his  bright  idea  in  the  following  words : * ‘ Oh, 
papa,  I think  that  dog’s  dittin  to  be  a chitten,  he’s 
laid  an  egg!” 


There  lives  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  a grand  old 
patriot,  Major  W.  B.  Smallwood,  now  nearly  ninety 
years  old.  Major  Smallwood  is  emphatically  a 
Western  man,  having  moved  from  Virginia  to  Ohio 
about  the  year  1800,  where  he  continued  to  live 
until  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  came 
to  Missouri,  whither  most  of  his  boys  had  emigrated 
before  him.  The  old  patriot  of  whom  I write  served 
his  country  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  when  treason 
raised  its  standard  sheet  he  was  not  slow  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  sought  to  inspire  all 
around  him  with  like  patriotic  sentiments.  At  the 
time  General  Price's  army  reached  Lexington,  on 


j the  occasion  of  his  last  raid  into  Missouri,  Mr.  S. 

I was  staying  at  his  son’s  residence,  about  one  mile 
! from  Lexington.  General  Shelby’s  brigade  was 
already  encamped  all  around  the  house  and  in  the 
orchard.  The  old  veteran  could  not  keep  still,  nor 
stay  in  the  house,  but  hobbled  about  with  his  cane, 
denouncing  traitors  as  freely  as  if  he  had  an  army  at 
his  back.  One  evening  He  was  standing  at  the  front 
gate  when  a rebel  officer  rode  up  and  accosted  him.  * 

“ Old  gentleman,  can  you  tell  me  where  General 
Price’s  head-quarters  are  ?” 

“No,  Sir;  but  I can  tell  you  where  thev  ought 
to  be.” 

“ Well,  where  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  ?” 

For  an  instant  the  blood  of  his  youthfal  days  re- 
turned, and  the  old  soldier  replied,  shaking  his  faith- 
ful cane  in  the  face  of. the  officer : 

“In  hell,  Sir! — in  hell!” 


A funny  stoiy  is  told  of  Elder  Allen,  an  aged 
minister  in  a part  of  New  England  where,  at  that 
time,  the  decorum  usually  observed  in  public  wor- 
ship had  been  but  imperfectly  developed.  The 
Elder  had  been  greatly  annoyed,  especially  during 
prayer,  by  the  restless  demeanor  of  members  of  his 
congregation.  The  aisles  resounded  with  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  saw  fit  to  go  out,  and  again 
echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  laggards  who,  detained 
by  discussions  of  cattle,  crops,  and  politics  outside, 
had  just  seen  fit  to  come  in.  The  Elder,  though 
strorifc  in  exhortation,  was  but  weak  in  grammar, 
and  his  soul  was  vexed  within  him.  Pausing  in  his 
prayer,  and  leisurely  surveying  his  flock,  he  gave 
vent  to  the  wish  that  “them  that  was  in  would 
stay  tn , and  them  that  was  out  stay  outf  and  put  a 
stop  to  this  etarnal  trampoosin !” 


A story  is  preserved  among  the  legends  of  a 
New  England  town  of  a pair  of  worthy  old  ladies — 
sisters-in-law  we  believe  they  were — who  were 
quite  inseparable ; indeed  it  was  a standing  joke  in 
the  town  that  if  Aunt  Sarah  should  get  to  heaven 
her  first  inquiry  would  be,  when  safe  inside  the 
gates,  “ Is  Sister  Champlin  here  ?”  The  old  ladies 
had  many  tastes  in  common ; among  them  was  a 
somewhat  singular  one — a passionate  desire  to  at- 
tend all  the  funerals  in  the  region  round  about. 
One  morning  a report  was  circulated  of  the  death 
of  old  Mr.  Sharp,  the  minister  in  a neighboring 
town.  The  hour  for  the  funeral  services  had  not 
been  mentioned,  but  judging  that  they  would  occur 
on  the  second  day,  Aunt  Sarah  and  Sister  Champ- 
lin, each  arrayed  in  a new  black  silk  apron,  as  be- 
ing eminently  appropriate  for  funereal  wear,  set 
forth  at  sunrise-determined,  at  all  events,  to  be  in 
time.  Aunt  Sarah  being  the  proprietress  of  a “ one- 
horse  shay” — a rickety  concern  drawn  by  a lazy  old 
marc — had  called  for  Sister  Champlin,  and  by  dint 
of  much  persuasion  of  the  obstinate  beast,  the  pair 
by  nine  o’clock  reached  the  borders  of  the  town 
where  the  minister  bad  resided.  At  this  point  they 
met  Mr.  Sharp’s  hired  man,  driving  a yoke  of  cat- 
tle. The  old  ladies  drew  up,  and  Sister  Champlin, 
as  spokeswoman,  inquired  what  hour  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  Mr.  Sharps  funeral.  “ Why,  bless  yer 
soul,  Miss  Champlin,  the  minister  ain’t  dead  yet! — 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  held  out  till  fall ; he’s 
got  the  wear  in  him,  the  old  man  has!”  Aunt 
Sarah  drew  up  the  reins  with  an  air  of  resignation, 
as  if  to  turn  round.  Suddenly  she  dropped  them. 
“ Sister  Champlin ! Sister  Champlin ! dew  ask  the 
cretur  if  he  don’t  know  of  a funeral  we  can  go  tew  /” 
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was  about  to  swallow.  As  the  grim  reality 
began  to  force  itself  upon  them  these  dream- 
ers grew  thoughtful,  silent,  and  some  eren 
manifested  a willingness  to  retrograde  from 
their  extreme  position ; but  they  had  kindled 
a fire  which  they  could  not  quench,  and  had 
raised  a storm  which  would  overwhelm  them 
and  their  infatuated  victims  in  common  ruin. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  psychological  phe- 
nomena of  these  days.  In  January,  the  indig- 
nation against  South  Carolina  was  universal. 
A call  for  volunteers  to  suppress  her  would 
have  been  answered  by  a general  uprising.  In 
February,  indignation  had  calmed  down  to  sim- 
ple disapproval,  and  a disposition  to  leave  South 
Carolina  and  the  rest  to  the  castigation  due  from 
the  General  Government ; yet  one  who  would 
have  publicly  advocated  the  Secession  of  Vir- 
ginia ran  a risk  of  being  stoned  in  the  streets. 
In  March,  advocacy  of  Secession  under  certain 
circumstances  was  tolerated,  and  Unionism  be- 
gan to  be  modified  with  many  an  “if”  and 
“but”  In  April,  surprised  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  sudden  action  of.  the  Richmond  Junto, 
backed  by  extraneous  armed  force,  Unionism 
in  Eastern  and  Middle  Virginia  (after  a short 
and  unavailing  resistance)  yielded  soul,  body, 
and  estate  in  ignominious  submission  to  the 
remorseless  conqueror.  In  May,  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  positive  nnd  uncompromis- 
ing in  their  resistance  of  Secession  were  now 
found  among  its  most  zealous  partisans. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases 
a it  is  observed  that  on  their  first  appearance  the 
ceases  are  of  a milder  tvpe  and  slow  in  develop- 
ment, but  as  the  contagion  spreads  and  pro- 
gresses its  symptoms  increase  in  virulence  and 
intensity;  the  premonitions  of  an  attack  are 
shorter,  and  frequently  do  not  appear  at  all — 
the  hicipiency,  development,  and  fatal  conclu- 
sion all  occurring  within  the  space  of  a few 
hours.  It  was  thus  with  the  great  political 
epidemic  of  1860-61,  as  observed  in  the  district 
occupied  and  covered  by  Joe  Johnston’s  army. 
By  the  month  of  J une  the  circle  of  more  ro- 
bust characters  that  still  retained  their  political 
sanity  was  small  and  diminishing  daily.  They 
did. not  drop  off  now  after  long  and  lingering 
argument^,  painful  doubts,  rallyings,  and  re- 
lapses as  formerly ; but  a normal  mind  would 
fall  suddenly  into  incoherence  and  frenzy. 
Principles  based  upon  the  education  and  hab- 
its of  a lifetime,  sustained  by  the  clearest  views 
of  interest,  the  pride  of  consistency,  and  every 
sentiment  of  honor,  would  perish  in  a night, 
like  the  gourd  of  Jonah.  This  change  was 
easily  discernible  in  the  countenance  and  de- 
meanor of  its  victims.  Yesterday  your  friend 
looked  in  your  face  with  a clear  and  earnest 
eye,  and  discussed  questions  calmly  and  logic- 
ally. To-day  he  shunned  you,  his  eye  was 
restless  and  unsteady,  his  manner  painfully  ex- 
cited, his  talk  full  of  incoherencies  ; in  a short 
time  you  would  perceive  there  was  a total  ab- 
sorption of  all  his  previous  opinions,  idiosyn- 
crasies, social  sympathies,  and  antipathies,  mor- 


al and  intellectual  characteristics,  in  the  pre- 
vailing frenzy. 

These  phenomena,  which  at  first  excited  in- 
dignation, grief,  and  amazement,  in  the  course 
of  time  ceased  to  surprise,  and  became  subjects 
of  merriment.  Among  ourselves  we  specu- 
lated jocosely  as  to  who  would  “go  under” 
next ; and  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  souls  en- 
tertained the  question,  whether  it  was  the  world 
around  us  or  ourselves  that  was  mad. 

It  is  useful,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  humili- 
ating to  human  pride,  to  test  the  depth  and 
pow'er  of  individual  principle  and  will,  to  as- 
certain precisely  for  how  many  days  and  hours 
one’s  best-founded  opinions  and  most  positive 
convictions  will  maintain  themselves  unsupport- 
ed against  the  current  of  society  and  the  men- 
aces of  power.  From  the  observations  of  these 
few*  months  I have  become  convinced  that  no 
amount  of  clear  conviction,  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose, or  moral  heroism  can  long  maintain  a 
passive  defense  against  the  assaults  of  an  active 
and  fiery  enthusiasm.  Organization  must  meet 
organization ; passion  blaze  out  against  passion ; 
the  audacious  and  unscrupulous  spirit  of  revo- 
lution must  be  counteracted  by  a spirit  as  bold 
and  remorseless  as  itself.  The  idea  is  ex- 
pressed with  more  point  and  brevity  in  the  pop- 
ular epigram,  “One  must  fight  the  Devil  with 
fire.  ” 

The  National  Government  had  thus  far  lost 
every  thing  by  its  temporizing  and  conciliatory 
policy.  The  conservative  and  deprecatory  Un- 
ionism of  Jefferson  and  Lowrer  Virginia  gener- 
ally was  by  this  time  virtually  dead.  The  Se- 
cessionists had  justified  their  boasts,  and  now 
owned  the  souls,  bodies,  and  estates  of  the  late 
Union  majority  by  as  absolute  a tenure  as  that 
by  which  they  held  their  African  bondsmen. 

It  was  a despotism,  moral,  social,  and  political, 
the  most  absolute  that  was  ever  seen  or  con- 
ceived of.  As  time  passed  it  was  interesting 
and  amusing  to  gather  up  the  arguments,  mo- 
tives, plans,  reasons,  and  hopes  upon  which 
men  based  and  justified  their  action.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  rank  and  file  rarely  reached 
beyond  the  commonplace  and  indefinite  gabble 
about  “Southern  rights,”  “Our  slave  proper- 
ty,” “Sacred  soil,”  “Virginia  is  gone  out,” 

“ No  right  to  coerce  a State,”  “Damned  aboli- 
tionists,” and  such  other  catch -words  and 
phrases  as  had  been  furnished  by  their  adroit 
and  subtle  leaders.  As  many  of  these  fellows 
were  neither  native  Virginians  nor  even  native 
Americans,  and  most  of  them  entirely  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  slave-owning,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  but  a dim  comprehension 
of  the  significance  of  these  phrases ; yet  they 
were  not  the  less  zealous  for  that. 

A more  knowing  class  would  inform  you  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  become  ut- 
terly corrupt,  rotten  to  the  core,  and  was  hast- 
ening with  fearful  rapidity  toward  anarchy  and 
agrarianism.  The  South,  to  preserve  her  puri- 
ty and  vitality,  must  separate  herself  from  this 
foul  body.  You  might  answer  that  the  Gov- 
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ermuent  had  worked 
well  enough  when  pure 
and  able  men  directed 
it ; and  if  of  late  years 
it  had  become  corrupt 

and  feeble  (a  truth  in  i 

which  I fully  concur- 

red),  had  it  not  deteri-  \ 

orated  under  the  mau- 

igement  of  the  very 

men  who  now  appear-  , r 

ed  as  the  self-consti-  ' > 

ruted  founders  of  a 

Southern  Confedera- 

cy?  But  the  experi-  ‘ m 

raent  of  popular  gov- 
ernment  is  a failure. 

It  has  been  tried  and 

found  wanting.  The  Jsm 

extension  of  popular  ^Pp 

rights,  universal  suf- 

frage,  elective  judicia-  lit 

vjj  and  all  similar  con-  ^ M 

cessions  to  the  great  $1* 

] popular  whale  must  be 

withdrawn.  This  could  . 

only  be  done  by  the 
secession  and  sepnr- 
ate  nationality  of  the 
South.  Wcwillestab- 
iish  there  41  n govern-  ^ ~ 

ment  of  broadcloth  and  TKE^’^ajj 

brains.  ” This,  1 be- 
licvc,  was  a character- 
istic epithet  invented 

by  Senator  Wigfall,  and  was  usually  repeated 
*otto  ro?>:,  emphasized  by  a complaisant  glance 
at  the  speaker's  own  coat,  and  a significant 
touch  with  the  forefinger  upon  his  frontal 
sinus.  It  might  again  be  remarked  that  such 
declarations,  coming  from  men  who  had  at- 
tained power  and  place  by  asserting  the  most 
extreme  Democratic  ideas,  must  convince  the 
country  that  they  were  either  grossly  incom- 
petent as  statesmen — having  labored  so  long 
under^a  delusion  — or  that  they  were  hypo- 
crites, utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  They 
must  per  force  accept  one  or  the  other  horn  of 
this  dilemma.  Moreover,  how  is  this  govern- 
ing body  of  apurrm  to  be  designated  ? The 
vast  wealth  which  is  to  inundate  the  South  six 
month*  after  a proposed  date  will  enable  every 
man  to  wear  broadcloth  ad  libitum  ; but  how  is 
the  question  of  brains  to  be  settled  ? — by  ac- 
cepting a man's  own  estimate,  or  by  turning 
him  over  to  a Committee  of  Congress  ? 

44 Pish!”  exclaims  our  impatient  interlocu- 
tor, 4 4 all  these  details  will  be  arranged  after- 
ward. The  plan  is.  that  no  man  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  a gentleman  or  have  a voice  in  the 
government  who  does  not  own  a nigger.  ” 

44  One  poor  nigger! — Bah  !- — that  will  he  a 
cheap  entrance-fee  into  your  House  of  Peers, 
scarcely  equal  to  the  old  property  qualification 
which  these  same  gentlemen  were  so  eager  to 
abolish  ten  yeare  ago. ” 


a j*4T«*t  or  uouiuty. 

44  Let  us  put  the  qualification  up  to  twenty 
negroes,  or  a hundred,  if  you  like.” 

“Any  arrangement  will  suit,  my  friend,  so 
that  you  and  I are  of  the  anointed.” 

A third  saw  in  the  Confederacy  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  idea  such  as  none  but  the  brain  of  a 
Southern  statesman  could  conceive.  An  as- 
semblage of  independent  sovereignties,  form- 
ing a national  league,  so  nicely  and  delicately 
adjusted  (hat  while  each  State  should  have  the 
right  to  nullify,  veto,  and  despise  the  decrees 
of  the  central  power  and  secede  from  if  at 
pleasure,  at  the.  same  time  the  combination 
would  be  powerful  eriongh  to  overawe  Yankee- 
doni,  enforce  alliances  with  France  and  En- 
gland, annex  Cuba  and  Mexico,  reopen  the 
slave-trade,  raise  cotton,  and  bully  the  world. 

The  next  fellow  you  met  was  cock-a-hoop 
for  a monarchy — elective  or  hereditary,  it  didn’t 
matter.  Popular  rights  was  a humbug.  The 
insolence  and  ignorance  of  the  masses  had 
become  insufferable;  uol  noMoi — ol  kokqV9 
State  Sovereignty  wns  also  n humbug — n syno- 
nym of  anarchy,  best  illustrated  by  the  fate  of 
the  Kilkenny  cots.  State  lines  were  to  be 
abolished,  and  absolute  centralization  estab- 
lished under  a king — ay,  call  him  a king,  mid 
let  him  wear  a crown.  44  When  a government 
fails  for  want  of  power  to  saatain  itself,  falls 
into  disintegration  from  excess  of  the  Demo- 
cratic idea  of  local  and  individual  independ- 
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eiice,  to  what  possible  end  can  a revolution 
lead  if  rfbfc/tu  cstabii&U  principles  the  opposite 
t)V  winch,  have  called  it-?” 

“ Tii ere  is  fdtilqftu^hy  in  what  you  sur,  my 
neighbor,'  but  how  te  vouf  Kingdom  to  he  mab- 
lished  ?*' 

■ • ’ We  have  the  power  already  in  our  Jmmfe 

and  the  men^V*4  • . v . •/  r\  . • , „': 

w*  The  rnocuireh,  the  eoum  nnd  aristocracy 
are  dMubtb^  *e*dy ; imt  winm*  wjv--  ytotr  :is£$* 
jeets?  fyO«~ 

matt  of  $v  <>r 
edict  V* 

Yes.  f||r  havo  not  so  f$?:  to;gq  $syou 
might  *up|m&vH 

To  tliOne  Ihmiltiir  wiMi  the  workings  of  polit- 
ical power  in  the  Xiunfomi  Stetas  tfce*S  us- 
rturrion.s  will  hardly  appear  tanli  C>$  imtounded. 

Ag*pu»  those  who  had  btrUe  mu’re*ts  in  the 
riavo-l/reetlir.g  States,  tearing  the  depredation 
of  their  ptwrulmr  wares,  did‘  nor  ^ulnnt  The  A P 
rionn  slave  -trade;  into  dudr  plans.  The  cotton 
planters.  nmstel  in  visions  of  fiw  trade  with 
ail  the.  world  ’ wKilc*  it  was  eontulcnily  pro- 
ehdmed  ihut  nnctov  a Utrift  high  enooghto  pro- 
hihit  -Yankee  ■ oowipetnu »u.  Virginia  and  the 
other  Border  Sud^v*«*tik]  grow  up  vast  muni}- 
fuel  nririic  iriterc ^ niid  Bichmond  would  in  a 
few  years  ririd  OirjnTlgltHiri.  ; 

If  liny  enough  to  believe 


of  tiic  f^ifdederncy  hi  mioniaxhig  heigh  t.J 

A pnondtim  friend— Stephen  Muhstk  id, 
happy' memory ^-once  »n  humble.  aeyvi 
id  feaifity  ejection*,  etc.,  calling  oa  hh  oe- 
ripEHitanee  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
his  sentiments;  and  iiu  idontnlly  to  borrow 
a dime,  declared  himself  In  foyar  of  (be 
wow  inurement..  An  be.  had  W^e.iv  kdd  thav 
iipdcr  XcwvssiOn  'fry or)  white,  man  would 
be  obliged.  to-iwiidanii  and  uigggriv"  while 
he  bud  never  Uer«  able  to  possess  ribhef 
under  die  old  Government  lio  rhougbr  the 
change  would  he  an  advantage  to  every 
body.  I f this  proposition  of  simple.  Stephen 
was  in  any  wise  more  absurd  or  iinpraeti~ 
cable  than  those  emanating  from  more  pro 
tentiaixg I was  tumble  perceive, 
it. 

Beneath  this  ftoth  of  &%dtpn&\%  at$ 
hidlnCimiiiOH  %iyot# V^u'S n sbhd  bnri*  of 
cere  ami  educated  oplnUni.  bf 

independent  State  fevereigmy,  m Cm  full* 
•est  rigni&mmc,  *,m,  eonMucttfiOoriy 
: taincd  by  n large  class  of  gerak-mcii  iu  die 

iStuuh  arid  elsewhere.  The  XntdititMud 
V pride  of  the 'Virginian  rendered  Mstupu! 
a congenial  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  ilu>; 
plant  * ‘i  !*xai  grown h.  Its  rooi,-  had  sriu.L 
deep  and  Us  brunches  overaUadunved  tlic 
:v  land.  Front  a mere  political  dngnm  it -Intd; 
flevelupcd  into  « pen'ading  social,  I might, 
almost  my  redigious,  sentiment. 

M i\  ny  who  denied  the  exj^edienuy  of  Se- 
cession accepted  its  aeeornptislime nt T aud 
prepared  with  heavy  hearts  to  nmintain  it 
at  nil  hazards.  Many  who  with  prophetic 
vhiott  foresaw  the  impending  de^rrnctian 
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armed  their  souls  with  fortitude  to  meet  it  in 
the  name  of  Virginia.  Many  who  denied  the 
justice  of  Secession  and  abhorred  its  leaders 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  fratricidal  war,  and 
bowed  in  acquiescence  to  a power  which  de- 
manded blood,  exile,  or  submission.  Many 
continued  to  protest  until  their  sons  drew  the 
sword  and  their  daughters  wore  the  colors  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  then  appeared  there  were 
no  Brutuses  in'  Virginia.  Perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  society  that  men  of  that  type  are 
scarce. 

While  there  were  still  a few  men  found  who 
stubbornly  struggled  against  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent, the  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
threw  themselves  into  it  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.  Their  voluble  tongues  discussed  the 
great  question  as  rationally  and  philosophically 
as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
while  their  nimble  fingers  aided  more  intelli- 
gently in  solving  the  problem  of  clothing  and 
equipping  the  hastily  levied  defenders  of  “God's 
glory  and  Southern  rights.” 


i 


Tlli  HAVELOCK. 


Sewing  societies  were  organized^  and  delicate 
hands  which  had  never  before  engaged  in  ruder 
labor  than  the  hemming  of  a ruffle  now  bled 
iu  the  strife  with  gray  jeans  and  tent  cloth. 
Haversacks,  knapsacks,  caps,  jackets,  and  tents 
were  manufactured  by  hundreds  and  dozens. 
The  gift  most  in  vogue  from  a young  lady  to 
her  favored  knight  was  a head-dress  imitated 
from  those  worn  by  the  British  troops  in  India 
and  called  a Havelock.  Laden  with  musket, 
sabre,  pistol,  and  bowie-knife,  no  youth  consid- 
ered his  armament  complete  unless  he  had  one 
of  these  silly  clouts  stretched  over  his  hat.  W oe 
to  the  youth  who  did  not  need  a Havelock ; 
who,  owing  to  natural  indisposition  or  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  a father  or  a friend,  hesitated 
to  join  the  army  of  the  South.  The  curse  of 
Clan  Alpin  on  those  who  should  prove  recreant 
to  the  sign  of  the  fiery  cross  was  mere  dra- 
matic noise  compared  with  the  curse  that 
blighted  his  soul.  His  schoolmates  and  com- 
panions who  had  already  donned  “the  gr^y” 
scarce  concealed  their  scorn.  His  sisters,  ral- 
lied, reproached,  and  pouted,  blushing  to  ac- 


knowledge his  ignominy.  His  Jeannette,  late- 
ly so  tender  and  loving,  now  refused  his  hand 
in  the  dance,  and,  passing  him  with  nose  in  air, 
bestowed  her  smiles  and  her  bouquet  upon  some 
gallant  rival  with  belt  and  buttons.  Day  after 
day  he  saw  the  baskets  loaded  with  choice 
viands,  roasted  fowls,  pickles,  cakes,  and  potted 
sweetmeats,  but  not  for  him.  Wherever  he 
went  there  was  a braiding  of  caps  and  coats, 
a gathering  of  flowers  and  weaving  of  wreaths, 
but  none  for  him — no  scented  and  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  carriage-windows  as 
he  rode  by.  The  genial  flood  of  social  sym- 
pathy upon  which  he  had  hitherto  floated  so 
blandly  had  left  him  stranded  on  the  icy  shore. 
Then  come  the  cheering  regiments  with  their 
drums  and  banners,  the  snorting  squadrons  of 
glossy  prancing  steeds,  the  jingling  of  knightly 
spurs,  the  stirring  blast  of  the  trumpets.  There 
they  went — companionship,  love,  life,  glory,  all 
sweeping  by  to  Harper’s  Ferry ! 

Alas  !•  poor  boy,  what  sense  of  duty  or  pru- 
dent counsels  could  hold  him  in  the  whirl  of 
this  moral  maelstrom  ? What  did  he  care  for 
the  vague  terror  of  an  indictment  for  treason, 
or  the  misty  doctrine  of  Federal  supremacy  ? 
What  did  he  know  of  nationality  beyond  the 
circle  of  friends  and  kindred  ? What  was  his 
sneaking,  apologetic,  unsympathetic  life  worth 
after  all  ? The  very  bondsman  who  held  his 
horse  as  he  mounted  for  his  morning  ride 
seemed  to  reproach  him,  as,  touching  his  hat, 
he  remarks,  suggestively,  “Young  master,  dis 
hoss  of  youm  is  mighty  proud  and  mettlesome 
— he  would  look  fine  in  the  cavalry.”  Very 
well;  in  two  days — more  or  less — you  might 
see  young  master  in  the  cavalry,  prancing  gal- 
lantly with  the  rest  of  them,  a Havelock  flapping 
about  his  ears,  spurs  jingling  on  his  heels,  the 
light  of  manhood  rekindled  in  his  eye,  and  a 
fresh  posy  in  his  button-hole,  atoning  for  his 
former  hesitancy  by  distinguished  zeal  in  the 
great  cause. 

But  according  to  my  judgment  the  greater 
number  of  these  young  volunteers  were  moved 
neither  by  social  pressure  nor  political  preju- 
dice. The  all-pervading  love  of  adventure  and 
fighting  instincts  were  the  most  successful  re- 
cruiting officers  of  the  occasion.  For  they  had 
heard  of  battles,  and  had  longed  to  follow  to 
the  field  some  warlike  lord — so  at  the  first  roll 
of  the  drum  they  rushed  cheerily  from  school- 
house  and  office,  counter  and  work-shop,  field 
and  fireside,  earnest,  eager,  reckless  fellows, 
marching  with  a free  and  vigorous  step,  sitting 
their  horses  like  wild  PawTiees,  most  admirable 
material  for  a rebellion,  just  as  good  soldiers 
for  the  Government  if  perchance  the  rub-a-dub 
of  the  Union  drums  had  first  aroused  their  mar- 
tial ardor. 

Looming  up  behind  and  above  this  cloud  of 
anarchic  passion  one  can  observe  the  powers  that 
have  assumed  to  direct  the  storm.  The  inner 
circle  composed  of  the  so-called  statesmen  of 
the  South — the  Lucifers  of  the  republic — some 
engaged  in  devising  curbs  and  bridles  for  this 
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wild  tornado,  npon  which  they  hoped  to  ride, 
but  which  has  already  begun  to  alarm  them ; 
others  luxuriating  in  visions  of  prospective 
empire,  so  vast  and  dazzling  that  the  greatness 
of  their  present  crime  appears  as  nothing  in 
comparison.  They  may  be  fairly  likened  to  a 
boat’s  crew  of  adventurers  drifting  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  upper  Niagara — some  with  anxious 
faces  hold  the  tiller,  tug  at  the  ropes,  and  turn 
the  sails,  while  others  with  cheery  shout  point 
to  the  iridescent  clouds  that  float  over  the  verge 
of  the  impending  cataract. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  military  prepa- 
rations on  either  side  approached  completion, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of  move- 
ments from  every  quarter.  Bridge-burning  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  already 
commenced,  and  a skirmishing  warfare  initi- 
ated all  along  the  lino  of  the  upper  Potomac 
between  picket  guards  and  independent  zeal- 
ots, who  expended  much  ammunition  and  val- 
or in  firing  at  each  other  across  the  river. 
Daring  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  this  fight- 
ing continued  I never  heard  of  any  one  being 
hurt  on  the  Virginia  side,  but,  if  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  reports  brought  into 
Charlestown,  the  slaughter  on  the  Maryland 
bank  must  have  been  prodigious. 

Although  the  leaders  at  Harper’s  Ferry  kept 
their  own  counsel,  their  preparations  afforded 
unmistakable  evidence  that  they  would  evacu- 
ate that  place  on  the  first  advance  of  the  na- 
tional troops.  What  was  clear  to  a military 
eye  was  so  little  credited  by  the  people  of 
Charlestown  that  those  were  bitterly  denounced 
and  menaced  with  arrest  who  ventured  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  Harper’s  Ferry  would 
not  be  held.  A prominent  and  eccentric  poli- 
tician had  once  called  it  the  “Thermopylae  of 
America,”  and  thereafter  the  people  of  the  vi- 
cinity regarded  Harper’s  Ferry  as  the  impreg- 
nable bulwark  of  the  State  and  the  Southern 
cause.  So  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
June,  when  the  advanced  brigade  of  Johnston’s 
army  passed  through  Charlestown,  announcing 
that  the  evacuation  had  actually  commenced, 
there  was  the  greatest  consternation  among 
the  Secessionists,  and  a corresponding  eleva- 
tion of  spirits  among  the  loyal. 

June  15. — To-day  the  main  body  of  John- 
ston’s army  passed  through  town,  moving  by 
the  turnpike  toward  Winchester.  The  force 
consisted  of  fourteen  regiments  or  organiza- 
tions of  infantry,  twenty-three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  about  six  hundred  cavalry  under  Col- 
onel J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  a train  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  wagons.  Including  the  brigade 
which  passed  yesterday,  the  whole  numbered 
about  twelve  thousand  men.  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  the  roads  dusty.  The  troops 
moved  so  deliberately  that  the  column  seemed 
to  crawl  rather  than  march.  The  halts  were 
also  very  frequent  and  long  continued,  so  that 
their  passage  through  the  village  occupied  the 
whole  day. 

This  easy  marching  gave  the  army  a flair  op- 


portunity of  testing  the  hitherto  unfathomable 
hospitality  of  this  village.  During  the  entire 
day  the  whole  population,  white  and  black,  de- 
voted themselves  to  cooking  and  serving  the 
soldiers.  Of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
that  passed,  covered  with  dust  and  devoured 
with  the  chronic  hunger  and  thirst  of  marching 
armies,  no  man  asked  for  meat,  drink,  or  re- 
freshment of  any  kind  which  was  not  cheerful- 
ly and  gratuitously  furnished  him.  The  houses 
were  thronged  with  officers,  the  curb-stones 
lined  with  soldiers  resting  under  the  shade 
trees,  while  men,  women,  and  children  were 
circulating  among  them  offering  refreshments 
to  all.  For  that  day,  at  least,  all  remembrance 
of  political  strife  and  division  of  sentiment  was 
absorbed  in  the  humane  joy  of  ministering  to 
the  hungry  wayfarer.  Half  the  available  young 
men  of  the  county  were  marching  with  the 
army,  and  there  was  not  a mother,  wife,  sister, 
or  bright-eyed  child  whose  hospitable  service 
was  not  stimulated  through  the  weary  hours 
by  the  thought  of  a son,  husband,  brother,  or 
father  who  had  donned  the  gray  and  was 
marching  to  an  uncertain  future ; not  one 
whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  the  voiceless 
prayer,  “May  the  bread  which  I give  to  this 
stranger  be  returned  to  my  dear  one  when  ho 
shall  have  need !” 

By  sunset  the  army  was  gone  and  the  town 
quiet.  They  encamped  for  the  night  on  Bull 
Skin  Run,  about  four  miles  on  the  road  toward 
Winchester.  During  the  day  I had  a full  op- 
portunity of  criticising  the  appearance  and  ma- 
terial of  this  army.  The  infantry,  despite  its 
rags  and  dust,  had  a dangerous  look.  The 
regiments  from  the  Gulf  States  were  apparent- 
ly of  picked  men.  The  Tenth  Georgia  (I  think 
it  was),  numbering  eleven  hundred,  was  the 
finest-looking  regiment  I ever  saw.  Looking 
along  the  line  yoft  were  struck  with  the  uni- 
formity of  size  and  height,  all  healthy,  athletic 
men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thir- 
ty-five. In  the  Second  Virginia  and  First 
Maryland  regiments  there  appeared,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  many  boys  under  size  and  un- 
der military  age. 

Each  regiment  was  followed  by  a gang  of 
negro  servants  all  bearing  arms  of  some  kind, 
and  apparently  as  much  interested  in  the  cause 
as  the  whites.  Men  must  be  totally  blinded 
by  passion  not  to  perceive  the  sinister  signifi- 
cance of  this  servile  armament.  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  after  having  become  familiarized 
with  the  license  of  camps  and  the  excitement  of 
campaigning  that  these  men  will  resume  their 
former  lives  of  rural  simplicity  and  contented 
bondage  ? Will  the  hand  that  has  acquired  the 
usage  of  pistol  and  sabre  quietly  take  up  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe  again  at  the  bidding  of  n 
master?  This  seems  only  an  example  of  the 
general  fatuity — a war  instituted  ostensibly  in 
defense  of  negro  slavery,  against  the  only  power 
on  earth  which  had  the  will  and  ability  to  insure 
its  protection — a war  which  must  inevitably  de- 
stroy the  institution  it  professes  to  defend. 
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Johnston’s  artillery  impressed  me  as  being 
inferior  both  in  guns  and  equipment;  and  it 
was  manned  chiefly  by  raw  volunteers,  who  had 
had  so  far  very  little  experience  in  handling  the 
pieces.  Pendleton’s  Battery  was  reputed  the 
best  drilled  in  the  command.  The  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  was  admirably 
mounted,  and  better  equipped  according  to  its 
needs  than  any  other  arm.  It  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  volunteers  from  the  rural 
gentry  and  independent  landholders  of  the 
country,  who  furnished  their  own  horses,  arms, 
and  accoutrements.  They  generally  appear- 
ed on  picked  animals,  and  armed  with  a great- 
er variety  of  ordnance  stores  than  was  either 
needful  or  convenient — not  omitting  the  Have- 
lock oblige.  These  young  fellows  were  bold 
and  dashing  riders,  good  shots,  full  of  spirit 
and  emulation,  and  promised,  with  experience 
and  iron  discipline,  to  constitute  a formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  The  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  times,  however,  had  developed  in  them  that 
exaggerated  individuality  which  would  render 
the  strict  enforcement  of  discipline  almost  im- 
possible, and  they  already  had  begun  to  exhibit 
decided  Cossack  tendencies. 

General  Johnston  himself  appeared  in  plain 
citizen’s  dress,  with  common  round  hat,  his  de- 
portment and  manner  altogether  as  unostenta- 
tious as  his  dress.  His  person  seemed  to  be 
rather  under  the  medium  size,  erect,  vigorous, 
with  a military  whisker  and  a handsome  face. 
It  required  no  imagination,  however,  to  see 
through  this  unimposing  exterior  the  leading 
attributes  which  the  world  characterizes  as  sol- 
dierly. 

As  the  army  broke  camp  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was  blown 
up  and  burned.  The  wooden  bridge  at  Shep- 
herdstown  was  burned  the  night  previous.  Those 
at  Berlin  and  Point  of  Rocks  went  several  days 
before,  as  did  the  viaducts  at  Opequan  and 
Martinsburg. 

As  we  sat  upon  the  porch  enjoying  the  even- 
ing coolness  a squad  of  infantry,  which  had 
been  on  picket  duty  somewhere,  was  passing 
by  to  overtake  its  regiment.  They  were  talk- 
ing earnestly  among  themselves,  roundly  damn- 
ing their  bad  luck,  and  accusing  certain  officers 
of  favoritism.  ‘‘If,”  said  one,  “there  is  a 
bridge  to  be  burned,  or  shops  to  be  blown  up, 
or  any  other  fun  going  on,  we  are  sent  out  on 
picket,  and  are  never  allowed  a chance.  ” This 
was  voted  a grievous  wrong,  and  their  further 
murmurings  died  away  in  the  distance.  It  was 
a very  fair  exhibit  of  the  animus  which  led 
many  of  these  young  patriots  into  the  rebellion. 

June  16,  Sunday. — Accompanied  by  some 
friends  I visited  Harper’s  Ferry  to-day,  hop- 
ing to  And  it  occupied  by  the  Union  troops. 
On  Bolivar  Heights  we  found  seven  heavy  guns 
which  had  been  abandoned,  the  pieces  spiked 
and  choked,  the  carriages  burned,  and  a quan- 
tity of  ammunition  scattered  over  the  hill-side. 
The  whole  place  was  in  a state  of  filthy  deso- 
lation. A few  meagre  mountaineers  wera  stroll- 
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ing  about  to  see  what  they  could  pick  up,  while 
hogs,  dogs,  and  buzzards  were  disputing  over 
the  offal  of  the  recent  camps. 

The  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was  gone,  the 
<&bris  still  burning  where  it  had  fallen  between 
the  piers.  The  machinery  from  the  armory, 
except  some  very  heavy  pieces,  was  also  gone — 
sent  to  Richmond,  I was  told,  and  followed  by 
a number  of  the  artisans  with  their  families. 

Some  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mary- 
land during  the  rebel  occupation  were  already 
returning  in  boats  to  rejoin  their  families,  who 
awaited  them  at  the  landing  in  Harper’s  Feny. 

A considerable  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  collected,  when  a young  girl  came 
running  at  full  speed,  and,  all  rosy  and  fluster- 
ed, whispered  some  startling  tidings.  There 
was  a sudden  scattering  of  the  adult  males  who 
had  recently  landed,  some  disappearing  in  ad- 
jacent sewers  and  cellars,  while  others  hastily 
took  the  boats  and  paddled  back  to  Maryland. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  Ashby’s  cavalry 
had  appeared  on  Bolivar  Heights ; but  this,  it 
seems,  was  without  foundation.  Disappointed 
at  not  finding  the  National  army  here  we  re- 
turned home  to  Charlestown.  Here  we  heard 
that  Patterson’s  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport,  and  was  advancing  on  Mar- 
tinsburg, while  Johnston  had  suddenly  wheeled 
about  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  was  hurrying  to  at- 
tack the  Federals  on  the  Martinsburg  turnpike. 

June  17.— The  news  of  yesterday  being  con- 
firmed by  couriers  this  morning,  I mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  to  Martinsburg,  hoping  to  wit- 
ness the  battle,  and  feeling  confident  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebels.  During  my  ride  of  sixteen 
miles  I did  not  meet  a human  being  on  the 
roads,  generally  much  frequented.  When  in 
sight  of  Martinsburg  I met  some  market  peo- 
ple coming  out  who  informed  me  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  was  within  two  miles  of  town 
advancing,  and  the  Southern  army  had  just 
passed  through  to  meet  them.  Expecting  at 
each  moment  to  hear  the  opening  cannon,  I ac- 
celerated my  movements,  and  on  entering  the 
main  street  perceived  it  was  deserted,  and  the 
houses  closed.  A few  moments  after  1 saw  a 
body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  with  a splendid 
tri-barred  flag,  wheel  in  from  the  Winchester 
road,  and  push  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Will- 
iamsport. A friend  here  informed  me  that 
the  National  army  was  still  reported  at  Falling 
Water,  eight  miles  distant,  while  Johnston  with 
his  main  body  lay  between  Bunker  Hill  and 
Winchester.  The  only  rebel  troops  which  had 
yet  appeared  in  Martinsburg  were  the  cavalry  I 
had  seen — a body  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  strong  under  Stuart,  which  had  gone  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre.  Betwixt  hope  and  impa- 
tience the  evening  passed  away,  and  we  went 
to  bed  at  length,  expecting  to  find  the  town 
occupied  by  the  National  army  on  awakening. 

June  18. — Every  thing  quiet  as  the  grave  last 
night.  I walked  up  street,  and  found  the  cit- 
izens in  a state  of  great  excitement,  with  vary- 
ing reports  from  the  front.  Country  folks  who 
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grouped.  Then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  the 
high  social  position,  stainless  character,  and 
comprehensive  intellect  of  Philip  C.  Pekt»lb- 
ton  had  hitherto  commanded  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  all  who  approached  him.  If  the 
chivalric  Colonel  Stuart,  who  rode  at  the  head 
of  this  troop,  could  have  witnessed  the  serene 
smile,  or  hare  heard  the  expression  of  benig- 
nant pity  which  this  coarse  demonstration 
elicited,  I will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  he 
would  have  blushed. 

To  the  rest  of  us  it  was  a dark  dosing  to  a 
day  which  had  dawned  so  hopefully;  but  we 
swallowed  the  dirt,  which  was  our  portion  I 
trust,  with  becoming  resignation,  and  then, 
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with  undying  faith  in  the  speedy  reassertion  of, 
Federal  supremacy  over  our  land,  we  turned 
into  the  house  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  a cheerful  game  of  backgammon. 

June  19. — I returned  to  my  family  at  Charles- 
town. While  these  exciting  events  occupied 
the  public  mind  certain  civic  humanitarians 
were  carrying  on  an  entertaining  and  some- 
what peculiar  by-play  in  Jefferson.  It  was  re- 
ported that  during  the  halt  of  the  army  on  Bull 
Skin  Run  three  of  the  soldiers  had  died,  and 
were  buried  by  their  comrades  in  a very  hasty 
manner.  Indeed  some  visitors  from  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Clarke  said  this  sacred  office 
had  been  so  slightingly  performed  that  portions 
of  the  bodies  were  visible  above  ground,  and 
they  would  in  ail  likelihood  become  a prey  to 
hogs  and  dogs  if  the  neglect  was  not  speedily 
remedied.  This  story  circulated,  and,  to  the 
honor  of  the  community,  caused  a great  deal  of 
horror  and  some  indignation ; but  as  the  weather 
was  suffocating,  and  it  was  nobody’s  especial 
business,  nothing  was  done.  The  Berry  vLLlians 
were  disgusted,  and  insisted  that  if  the  people 
of  Jefferson  had  no  more  respect  for  themselves 
than  to  suffer  this  stain  upon  their  humanity, 
the  people  of  Clarke  would  invade  their  county 
sovereignty  and  give  decent  burial  to  the  patriot 
soldiers.  The  Jeffersbnians  yawned  and  inti- 
mated that  their  neighbors  were  meddlesome. 
These  retorted  by  saying  that  people  who  would 
leave  the  bodies  of  their  defenders  a prey  to 
swine  were  not  much  better  than  Abolitionists 
and  Yankees.  / 

Aroused  at  length,  the  Jeffersonians  took 
immediate  steps  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
so  foul  an  imputation.  Three  neat  coffins,  with 
decent  grave-clothes,  were  forthwith  prepared 
and  placed  in  a light  wagon.  The  undertaker, 
grave-digger,  and  clergyman  mounted  beside 
them,  departed  to  fulfill  their  worthy  mission. 
The  heat  was  intense,  the  dust  suffocating,  but 
the  missionaries  were  resolute.  Arriving  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  late  encampment  they  in- 
quired at  all  the  farm-houses  for  information 
concerning  the  locality  of  the  bodies,  but  to 
their  surprise  no  one  could  tell  them  precisely. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
going  from  house  to  house,  vainly  seeking  for 
some  one  who  could  guide  them  to  the  spot. 
Every  body  had  heard  of  the  story,  and  every 
body  had  some  new  circumstance  of  horror  to 
add  to  it.  They  visited  every  grave-yard,  pub- 
lic and  private,  within  a circuit  of  several  miles, 
without  finding  a grave  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  Wearied,  vexed,  and  somewhat  mysti- 
fied they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
search  when,  about  sunset,  an  old  negro  told 
them  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  burying  some- 
thing in  a corn-field  at  the  end  of  the  meadow. 
Having  a superstitious  dread  of  dead  people  he 
had  not  dared  to  approach  the  place,  but,  stimu- 
lated by  a fee,  he  led  them  to  the  spot. 

There,  near  the  brook,  they  saw  the  fresh 
turned  earth  of  three  shallow  graves,  each 
marked  by  a rude  stone  at  its  head ; and  there, 


pitiful  and  revolting  sight ! they  beheld  portions 
of  the  dead  men's  clothes  appearing  among  the 
hastily  turned  clods.  Men  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  sights  in  those  days.  In  solemn 
silence  the  coffins  were  lifted  from  the  wagon, 
opened,  and  laid  in  order  side  by  side.  Three 
decent  graves  were  dug  with  much  toil  and 
sweat,  the  old  negr6  assisting.  These  arrange- 
ments completed,  the  attendants  drew  near  with 
pick  and  shovel  to  exhume  the  bodies.  The 
moment  was  impressive  and  painful.  The  min- 
ister took  off  his  hat  and  stood  with  book  in 
hand,  prepared  to  read  the  Burial-Service,  pre- 
faced by  some  extemporaneous  remarks  which 
he  had  thought  over  as  they  rode  along,  setting 
forth  the  awful  ness  of  death  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present.  A few  turns  of  pick 
and  shovel  revealed,  not  three  festering  corpses, 
but  three  empty  Confederate  uniforms,  ragged, 
filthy,  and  all  alive.  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, a gesture  of  disgust,  and  the  coffins  were 
quickly  hustled  into  the  wagon,  and  the  burial 
party  trotted  back  to  Charlestown ; not  sadder, 
perhaps,  but  wiser  men  than  they  had  gone 
forth  in  the  morning. 

The  Secessionists  perceiving  that  the  National 
troops  hesitated  to  advance,  and  that  Johnston’s 
retrograde  from  Harper’s  Ferry  was  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a retreat,  again  took  heart  and 
became  more  offensive  than  ever  in  their  de- 
monstrations. Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
tardy  progress  of  events,  I determined  to  return 
with  my  family  to  the  Berkeley  Springs.  The 
accustomed  mode  of  travel  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  now  completely  broken 
up,  and  a tedious  trip  of  two  days  by  the  ordi- 
nary country  roads  was  before  us. 

On  the  20th  of  June  we  started  for  Martins- 
burg.  I on  horseback,  my  family  in  a carriage 
under  the  guardianship  of  a friend  who  kindly 
volunteered  to  accompany  us,  it  being  considered 
unsafe  to  trust  a servant  alone  with  the  horses 
in  these  troublesome  and  uncertain  times.  As 
we  approached  Marti nsburg  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  heard  a strange  singing  and  screaming  in 
the  air  which  resembled  the  notes  of  a gigantic 
jEolian.  These  sounds  grew  more  distinct  and 
definite  as  we  advanced,  and  still  nearer  the  town 
we  perceived  immense  columns  of  black  smoke 
rolling  up  between  us  and  the  setting  sun,  and 
tinging  the  whole  landscape  with  a coppery 
hue.  As  these  clouds  rose  from  the  direction 
of  the  railroad  shops  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
their  origin ; but  the  accompanying  sounds 
were  unaccountable,  until,  turning  into  one  of 
the  lower  streets  of  the  town,  a scene  was  sud- 
denly presented  to  us  which  more  resembled  a 
dream  of  Dante’s  Inferno  than  an  exhibition 
of  real  life. 

Jackson’s  brigade  were  performing  a grand 
“ auto  daft"  upon  the  rolling-stock  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  fore-ground 
of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a ruin  of  classic 
form  and  beauty — that  of  the  pillared  viaduct 
which  had  been  destroyed  some  weeks  before. 
On  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  work-shops 
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stood,  ranged  upon  the 
tmek>r  between  forty 
and  fifty  locomotives 
roasting  amidst  the 
flames  of  a thousand 
cords  of  wood,  distrib- 
uted,  refreshed,  and 
stirred  up  continually 
by  a brigade  of  wild 

Confederates.  The  - > •'9PP 

rocks,  hills,  and  houses 

which  surrounded  the 

place  of  execution 

were  crowded  by  many 

hundred  spectators,  ? 

the  old  men,  wives, 
and  children  of  those 
v.  ho  h;nl  depended  on 
the  road  for  their  sub- 
sistence. r W:’: 

Twilight  was  ap- 
proaching, and  os  the 
lurid  light  of  the  fij*» 
prevailed  the  aspect  of 
the  scene  grew  still 
more  unearthly.  The 
rebel  soldiers,  with 
their  bronze-l  faces, 
raggedly  picturesque 
costumes,  and  fiend- 
ish  activity,  were  not 

unworthy  represents-  V * 

tives  of  the  familiars  • • . fj. 

of  Beelzebub.  They  ’• 

worked  in  silence  too,  H\  s •;? 

with  the  sullen  and 

desperate  look  of  men 

who  wen c executing 

the  work  of  Fate  rath-  .,"1 

er  than  their  own  will  Mh,,  ^t||3 

Motionless  and  mute  Si 

the  groups  of  citizens  ' 

looked  on,  terror- 

stricken,  yet  every  pal-  x - 

lid  face  lowering  with 

dumb  execration.  The  ^ V 

locomotives,  as  the 

flames  licked  their  iron 

bodies,  and  the  heated 

air  rushed  through  tho 

steam-whistles,  despite 

of  median  ism  and  natural  philosophy,  impressed 
the  spectator  with  tho  idea  that  they  were  liv- 
ing victims,  who  moaned  and  shrieked  with  an 
agony  surpassing  human  comprehension.  It 
was  a fitting  overture  to  tho  Great  Drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  typifying  coming  events. 
A frantic  war  of  barbaric  pride,  ignorance,  and 
passion  against  the  empire  of  art,  industry',  and 
civilization. 

At  our  house  we  found  a servant  who  had 
been  left  in  occupancy,  und  in  due  time  a com- 
fortable supper  was  spread  for  us.  We  were 
too  much  excited  to  eAt,  and  after  the  pretense 
Of  a meal  hurried  to  l>ed.  To  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.  The  house  had  been  dismantled  for  the 


season,  and  our  curtainless  windows  looked  to- 
ward the  rail  road.  All  night  long  the  red  light 
glared  and  flickered  on  the  walls,  and,  assisted 
by  semi-somnolent  fancies,  painted  terrible  and 
prophetic  pictares  in  tints  of  fire  and  blood. 
All  night  long  the  tortured  Leviathans  sung  in 
our  cars  their  shuddering  anthems  of  woe, 

June  21. — The  dawn  of  morning  dispelled 
these  distempered  fancies,  but  brought  with  it 
no  reviving  cheerfulness.  Between  dreams 
and  realities  there  was  not  so  modi  difference 
after  all.  On  the  milroad  we  could  see  the 
wilted  and  discolored  ladies  of  the  locomotives 
lying  amidst  the  smoke  and  ashes  of  their  fu- 
uerai  pyres.  Their  wailings  had  ceased,  and 
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the  general  feeling  of  relief  thereat  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  negroes,  who  thanked 
God  they  were  “out  of  their  misery.” 

I had  resolved  on  my  own  account  not  to 
ask  any  favors  from  the  rebel  head-quarters, 
but  to  take  the  road  and  run  risks  of  getting 
through  without  a passport.  My  friend,  who 
expected  to  return  to  Charlestown  with  the 
carriage,  fearing  that  he  might  be  separated 
from  his  family  by  crossing  the  lines,  insisted 
that  he  would  go  no  further  unless  he  had  a 
permit  to  pass  and  return  with  the  carriage. 
Consequently  I started  out  after  breakfast  to 
find  Jackson’s  quarters,  and,  following  direc- 
tions received  from  stragglers,  presently  found 
myself  in  a piece  of  w'ood  about  half  a mile  in 
the  rear  of  our  house.  Here  I found  the  bri- 
gade en  bivouac,  sleeping  in  line  behind  their 
stacked  arms.  Those  that  were  awake  had  a 
jaded,  frowzy  look,  and  such  as  I conversed 
with  did  not  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits.  The 
General  Head-quarters  was  not  here,  but  in  a 
house  nearly  a mile  distant.  Arrived  there,  I 
stated  my  wishes  to  the  Adjutant  General,  and 
the  permit  was  given  without  difficulty.  While 
talking  with  this  officer,  who  was  an  acquaint- 
ance, a man  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room, 
and  calling  him  aside  conversed  in  an  under- 
tone. This  person,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme heat,  wore  a heavy  military  over-coat 
and  p plain  slouched  hat.  A stern,  sun-burnt 
face,  a short  black  beard,  crisped  and  grizzled 
slightly,  a serious  and  resolute  air,  were  the 
only  external  characteristics  that  impressed 
themselves  on  my  memory  during  the  few/ mo- 
ments that  I scanned  the  rebel  General — he 
that  was  afterward  the  famous  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. 

Friday , June  21. — We  took  the  road  for 
Berkeley  Springs.  The  old  road,  once  so  fa- 
miliar and  busy  at  this  season,  wa9  now  lonely 
and  desolate.  Superseded  as  a fashionable 
highway  by  the  railroad,  it  had  for  some  years 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  we  found  many  of  the 
old  farm-houses  and  stopping-places  deserted. 

At  Tibkcnzy’s  Branch  we  made  our  mid-day 
halt  to  rest  our  overheated  animals  and  refresh 
ourselves  from  the  lunch-basket.  We  took  our 
meal  beside  a cool  spring  bubbling  from  the 
rocks  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading 
sycamores.  The  Blue  Mountains  were  visible 
in  every  direction,  and  we  breathed  the  air 
with  a sense  of  freedom  which  we  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  many  days,  while  the  unharnessed 
horses,  lately  so  hot  and  jaded,  rolled  in  the 
sand  and  kicked  up  their  heels  with  a jollity 
entirely  in  unison  with  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  refreshing  repose 
.■we  resumed  our  journey.  As  we  drew  near 
our  destination  we  were  a good  deal  surprised 
to  meet  a number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  holiday  attire  returning  to  their  homes 
in  the  hills.  On  Sunday  such  an  exhibition 
would  have  been  nothing  unusual,  but  as  it 
was  Friday  it  indicated  some  extraordinary 


event.  The  idea  of  a wedding  was  suggested. 
But  not  on  a Friday — that  was  too  serious  a 
joke.  Bo  we  drew  rein  and  stopped  a troop 
of  sallow-skinned,  tawny-haired  girls  to  inquire. 

“Why,  to  be  sure,  didn’t  we  know?”  replied 
one,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
surprise  at  our  ignorance.  They  had  been  to 
the  hanging  at  Berkeley.  We  knew,  of  course, 
the  Pennsylvanian  that  killed  his  wife  and 
chopped  her  up  with  a corn-cutter.  A short 
time  after  we  passed  the  gallows,  thanking 
Providence  that  this  guardian  of  civilized  so- 
ciety still  exercised  its  functions  within  sight 
of  our  mountain  home. 

At  Berkeley  we  found  our  friends  all  well, 
and  pleased  with  the  accession  to  their  social 
circle.  Our  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was 
eagerly  discussed,  and  we  heard  in  return  in- 
teresting items  from  the  free  and  loyal  mount- 
ains. The  change  was  absolutely  delicious. 
We  felt  like  persons  escaping  from  an  ill-ven- 
tilated, howling  ward  in  Beulam  into  the  fresh 
air  and  coherent  society. 

The  loyal  Virginians  of  the  west  had  risen 
in  arms  to  defend  their  Government,  then- 
homes,  and  their  native  land.  They  had  de- 
clared the  State  Government  lately  engulfed 
in  Confederate  treason  to  be  vacated  and  of 
no  authority,  and  had  established  a loyal  State 
Government  based  upon  popular  rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  This  movement 
centred  at  Wheeling,  and  was  headed  by  Fran- 
cis H.  Pierpont.  We  knew  nothing  of  its  de- 
tails ; but,  amidst  the  chaos  of  twaddle,  stulti- 
fication, treason,  and  timidity,  it  rose,  the  first 
a<jt  of  clear,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  states- 
manship to  which  the  occasion  had  yet  given 
birth.  It  was  this  movement  which  saved  the 
nation ; and  so  it  will  be  written  when  impar- 
tial Time  shall  have  set  his  seal  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  History. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  however*  that  our 
cheerful  social  circle  would  be  left  undisturbed 
in  times  so  troubled  and  uncertain.  Morgan 
County  unfortunately  occupied  the  corner  of 
what  might  be  called  a double  political  and 
military  frontier.  On  the  north  she  touched 
Maryland,  which  was  occupied  by  the  United 
States  forces,  and  her  western  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  mountains  which  were  now  the 
military  and  political  line  between  loyal  and 
rebellious  Virginia.  Thus  claimed  by  all  par- 
ties, accessible  to  all,  to  be  harassed  and  plun- 
dered by  all,  it  was  impossible  that  either  party 
could  occupy  or  protect  her.  The  people  were 
almost  universally  opposed  to  Secession;  but 
the  wretched  blockheads  who  managed  county 
affairs  were  almost  to  a man  in  the  interest  of 
the  rebellion.  From  Winchester,  the  head- 
quarters of  treason  iu  the  Valley,  these  people 
got  their  backing  and  authority,  and  U6ed  it  in 
a manner  which  recalled  the  days  of  the  Prus- 
sian conscript  officers  and  the  British  press- 
gang.  Troops  rode  over  the  county,  pene- 
trating the  mo9t  secluded  nooks,  conscripting 
men  and  pressing  horses  and  forage  in  the 
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;>  Jtohj.  tier  j fsitlicr  :ip* 
pp^himdcd  then*  iw*h*J<1 
be  no  occasion  to  n*e  the 
jovsent  dharges.  Har- 
ing finished  &#$$$  I 
Luiil  my  vteafonji  inct^ 
tcuieut  positions  for  aseT 
sand  axt.  down  near  the 
window  with  a book  in 
mj* hand,  Mj  vafcwri- 
tinned  be/ earning,  l(K^^ 
itig  jb  httfe '.print  \hAn 
usual  p&iiip;#**  bat  oihot/- 
wjftc  MnotiiviIesfiH.  1 did 
mat  read  tomuc.lt  Advant- 
age, l am  At  sure- 

«$£  in*  lolllAVif  K«t'il;j^ 
iferroumd  all  their  whis- 
ky- fowntl  it  dot  v.niii- 
eiehtty  *irtnaliiting> 
rode  off.  rolling  uml  br- 
ing their  piece*  in  tb* 
air. 

I was  serimiily  4^4 W 
pointed  a r ihih  imp«r«b?: 
eoDclmh>ri  of.  the  linyT 
t\*o«umi<nu.  ..ln&^ttf<g . 
n < tJbc  pfoh&T  in  vliuabr  • 
the  J}: iviott  fcrten 
$mL  therfC^eiw;  to 

name  of  the ■ Cou'f<yJeracy.>.  A large  rnrmber  hunted.  fdundered.  and  bound..  I bi-rr  ••..-• 
of  niBii  pf  militant'  age,  had  \ gang  wtytf.d  tatve  me,  f^r-; 

into  Maryland  and  Ihsnti^^anm*  where  /ffej  ?onuIt  >r,  kusi\>  jartibearvem  for  ri  Uighdmode.l 

found  •emjdhymeM  in  -the  United  army  end  c'iecMive  act  Shut  might  have  served  as  o.n 

dr  elsewhere*.  Tb use  who  werti fcsorgh  t were  sxnmple.  * . 

hwiv.teiuTtd.  or  rsped  like-  Mow  "rend  driven  to  They  yv&r$  earful  to  afford  wain'll  oppor- 
Winchester,  *’  to  tight  for  Oicir i:foedofo;hVa£  nuvdy,  .!•*?•*■  ifoyngb  I [afterward  threw  niyrtf 
they  jitote^d  it.  They  wtotc-erM-'  cho.ej^ult^  Sh'th^fr  way  dud  cottoned  a collision.  1 should 
enough  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  and  de^  have  .been  n*bamod  >to  have  /cmgfot  ty  ijosvrel 
sorted  on  the  firtt  opportunity,  The  morning  with  these  hearties*  hinds”  bat  tor  the  aiotivo 
report  Of  the  Morgan  militia  regiment  tit  Win-  assigned; 

Chester  usually  exhibited  the  following*.  CVd-  At  night  I .always elept  tarUlt  doors  ruul  vtin- 
A?net,  A ; Lieutenant  - Coloitelf,  i-j  Major,  !•;.  dows  barred,  and.  with  toy  loaded  Weapons  with- 
Adjutant,  V \ Quarter  - master  ' and  ossisTAtofv,  in  rea^li:  On  rme  oceusion,  about  an  Itoiir  tift&r 
3 r Commissary  ami  «**i*tanf/r  % v Surgeon,  ) :*  to!  dnight,  Tv/as  aroused  hy  an  aforrnimr  oiiirry 
Chupifurt,  l ; Lino  .*.»$ corf,  t#1;  cntik  and  filfi,  of  yetb  and  oaths  mbglvd  WitiMhivscr^m^  of 
fr»^  S io  ifi>  according  to  rim  luck  of  ».be  cvni  women  and  rhildrrn.  The  idea  of  midnigh  t «r- 
iho  Ktave  of  the  weather  Tests' ^cmrncdirttelr  tk*hed  upon  me.  M y'h.mk~  . 

favoraldr  Or  unfer-ftwide-  for- desertion.  ' ‘}^:;Edtin«xid  -IJehdtetcm  -of  M&rttnslmtx.  bad  dfe-‘ 

circ^sl<ytmnT  tthpid^hcid  himself  in  the  laie  Contention  by 

•..juft*  the  village*  h»d  ^ne  day  I was  warned  by  his  ftrtu  and  uncorripromiking  oppObition  to  St> 
t*  fneudiy  ti»;bg>ih<»r  to  be  on  my  guard.  A ce^ion,.  He  hud  per. >ir!ent(y  refused  to  n*i:og^ 
dozen  ov  Ofteen  of  these  fcOoivv  he  said.  were,  nire  or  oe^iriaseo  iii  it  undue  any  circttmstnuucs, 

;il  hi s*  store  driiiklug  drid  plarniing  my  arresu  %wl  frail  biwfce;ni  e(>tn^ticttDe  ^t»ry-pUhnxioru« 

If  seami:’  tliftt  smrtv0  ’|ipyH;onsP  whom  th^y  had  t6  the  r<SvdlUtioiMry  lomentere.  When  below 
I'kieh  humbsiflgr  hjad  tsvirl^ii  them  vritti  coward-  I hml  froe)iieuily  heard  firm  mennved  with  ar- 
it;ew  and  dared  them  \6  conscript  we.  They  rest;  r*nd  now  supposed  tlmt  a party  had  fol- 
resolved  fo  do  ©o,  bad  purrlmsed  u jog  iow^ed  hiui  to  )ns  retreat  ut  {Berkeley.  Ihusnty 
tthirhv  to  ftieitm  tip  their  courage  to  the  point.  di^SM-d.  and,  taking  my  deuhie -barreled  piece 
f inunediuteiy  went  P>  my  house  and  londcd  niy  tbargott  with  sixteen  backsbof  in  snack  barrel, 
r/lft»h;  a4*uion'  Df  gutu  htul  pistols,  sceen  pieces,  w^ip  ihtwn.mtq  the  Street  rewdved  gh^  the 
yiflxiWing  sixteen  shot’*.  My  yKfe^  who  observed  contetics'  to  the  invaders  if  1 did  mX  find,  the 
:vlict»e:pp}p»'iratH>iia,  oskoJ  wlmt.  was  the  mmtr**  party  hopdln^lr  numerous.  Before'  goir//  (<\r 
T;  rephx>d  hy  telling  |c^  Ui  crawl  nmler  the  IkhI  I n»er  mi  iife^oiwiitiwe  arouned  by  the  \mrin 
iF.feii  w#W)  any  ft  ring.  She  ^id  sheysonld  poise.,  wjurin  formed  mo  it  was  only  a drnnV«m 
preibt  to  stojid  by  and  hvud  tiie  ^nip^  tma.  • row  among  (he  Ttilngnr^. 
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pended,  ami  "Sir  ICnight 
of  the  Union,  ” a che  valier 
of  six  summers,  Haunting 
his  Union  badge,  lmd  just  set  his  lance  in  j very  civilly  presented  a politely-worded  demand 
rest  tor  the  charge  when  the  martial  clangor ! for  my  arms.  1 wrote  ft  repiv  politely  declin- 
of  fife  and  drum  in  the  street  announced  the  j tng  to  part  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  I 
advent  of  some  new  excitement.  A moment  had  purchased  all  the  arms  that  were  in  my 
after  several  officers  in  rebel  gray  were  added  possession,  and  desired  to  keep  them  for  my 
io  the  company  of  spectators  in  the  court-yard  private  use.  The  sergeant  presently  returned 
where  the  lists  were  erected.  Their  presence  with  a note  of  explanation  and  apology  froui 
did  not  check  the  sports.  The  44  Knight  of  the  Edmondson,  saving  lie  had  made  the  demand 
Union”  proclaimed  with  a trnmpet  voice,  rode  on  information  that  I had  arms  belonging  pr ap- 
his career,  and  took  the  ring  handsomely.  The  erly  to  the  State,  The  subject  was  not  alluded 
Union  Hags  kept  their  places,  the  officers  laugh-  to  afterward, 

ed  with  the  rest,  and  the  tournament  was  pro-  These  first  difficulties  over,  I was  relieved 
oounced  a decided  success.  to  find  the  invaders  a very  modest  and  Irarm- 

Tbe  party  -which  had  arrived  was  a sort  of  less  company*  The  commander,  finding  bira- 
independent  legiou,  consisting  of  about  sixty  seif  surrounded  with  adverse  opinion  so  uni- 
infautry  and  thirty  cavalry,  under  the  com-  verbal  and  determined,  did  not  think  it  pru- 
mand  of  one  Tom  Edmondson,  late  a Member  dent  to  attempt  the  coercive,  but  sought  to 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  uow  holding  a attaiu  his  ends  by  persuasive  means.  The 
Colonel's  commission  from  the  Richmond  gov-  men  were  more  orderly  and  inoffensive  than 
eminent.  He  seemed  to  be  roving  about  with  could  be  believed.  They  bought  a few'  sheep 
bis  command  without  any  fixed  military  pur-  with  orders  on  the  Confederate  treasury,  took 
pose,  and  actuated  with  a wild  desire  to  do  some  horses  on  the.  same  terms,  picketed  the 
good  generally  (for  the  cause).  The  presence  roads  so  that  we  cordd  not  visit  to  Hancock  to 
ot  this  force  at  first  chafed  and  irritated  the  get  Union  news,  bur  were  otherwise  not  iroub- 
Union  sentiment  of  the  place  excessively.  Ed- 1 lesome.  Yet  it  is  very  wearing  to  rise  up  and 
momlson  made  several  arrests,  and  endeavored  i lie  down,  to  talk,  eat,  drink,  and  live,  with  the 
to  frighten  or  persuade  the  villagers  to  take  an  j cons  cions  ness  that  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  This  | irresponsible  armed  power,  without  adequate 
was  persistently  refused,  and  he  very  judicious- 1 means  of  resistance  or  self-protection.  Men 
ly  waived  the  point.  do  get  accustomed  to  ibis  state  of  things,  1 

The  day  after  bis  arrival  a sergeant,  with  two  suppose  ; but  at  Berkeley  it  was  new  to  us,  and 
men,  came  to  ray  house,  and,  knocking  author-  we  felt  it  griuding  day  by  day, 
itatively,  demanded  admittance-  i thought  the  Some  rumors  of  Paittcrson’s  movements 
critical  hour  had  arrived,  and  belting  on  my  reached  us  on  the  3d  of  July,  but  altogether 
revolver  went  to  open  the  door.  The  sergeant  vague  and  uncertain. 
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Jnfy  4. — » </{r>h<*{  £.jU'fKKid*ou  delivered  u much  confidence  \ yil  ve  hud  lived,  under  it 
fourth  tdJtdy  oiwiion  m Ui^Moihpdi^i  church  in  peace  and  htm^r  for  nearly  a renin  *y?  and 
.to-day-  Corioaj*  to  know  hoW  he  would  view  -.  ft  waft  now  our  only  hope.  It  would  rund  c* 
she  national  anniversary  from  his  pre*entfu*ii~j  fall  as  the  people  whu  created  i t Mi  mild  <fc- 
tion  i went  with  my  wife  to  hear  him.  The  [ t ermine,  In  such  u ftiri*  1 considered  that 
oration  was  & political  Mump  speech  of  four  | no  cirisen  could  churn  >lte  privilege  of  neutrAl- 
solid  hoar?'  duration.  I listened  far  about  ah  ! tlv.  I had  some  time  mm*  decided  dcflvmeh 
hoar,  and  left  tii£  church  tn  di*guftt,  hiring  j on  the  eoum  .«f  nett  on  which  4»iy  demamfel 
heard  nothing  but-  the  flattest  eg;>tismr  varied  f of  me;  yet  l hesitated  it»d  lingered  \ I wt? 
with  Violent  abuMi  of  Union  mem  mid  clenched  hold  in  bondage?  try  social  nmi  dome* lie  ties 
with  the  standing:  throats  of  conflation,  cxtlo,  that  were  hard  fa  break,  l wn*  ns  only  son. 
and  the  gallows.  Vv  ; My. 'father  waaftld  and  foeifte.  imd.*gpettr^;i^ 

My  observation*  during  riie. last  t/iree  iwonda*  need  my  pr&tttice  and  Support.,  jka  t ?a- 
had  satisfied  me  as  to  the  true  ohamet^r  of  the  uftted  it  *ectued  a*  if  my  Ufi?  belonged  ‘metre  to 
eewatec  which  was  opening.  To-  my  rnind  it  otlmr»  then  to  mypclfl  1.  doubted  mi  capacity 
pleated  the  sfrhple  choice  helweew  a Oftyn/n  - ifc.mn<ter  the  liovertumitti  sufficiently 

meat  and  Anarchy.  The  ulen  of  a Boifthafn  important  t/3  justify  ibe  pe.r?j/jnji]  *»mtiee*  I 
Coufedenit\T..-a  Hcp»rat9  natioTi;ilt.O\^*  totem-  would  be  obliged  to  pin&to*  Thus  I debated 
hie  govemtaent  of  any  sort  being  based  npttft  the  with  myadf,  lihgting  fftuti  day  to  day. 
intractable  unxi  irre^ncilnb Jet  piemen  t$  of  wide h Anger  enppikd  the  «vve.dfa)  stimulant  to  *o 

the  HoutlicrU  portion  of  the  United  8iute*  wag  Xfott.  Edmon<fcmY  speech  was  uthe  femltcr 
ittado  up; struck  me  *3  absurd  and  impo*rit>fc?«  limb  broke  fcb>j  ^welf«  bo>rk.'’  The  aatne  uv***- 
Viewing  the  subject  in  the  xnost  {hvorahle  and  iug  f flight  a private  interview  with  toy  fa- 
even  flattering  light.  I could  conceive  of  no  then,  and  informed, him  that  I hod  detenumed 
other  result  from  tlio  etweca*.  of  the  rebellion  to  join  the  Ivutioiial  Army/  I had  fortified 
ihah  Kloodv  imd  hopeless  anarchy  involving  myself  with  argument*  to  cornet  lus^d/jeetfoos 
tfe  whole  nation.  In  the  stability  and  sntfv*  and  console  lib*  grief  They  neetk-.h 
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bo  seized  my  hand  with  W!i  hi*,  his 
ora*  ftasWi  fire,  a*nd  bis  face 
if  the  Mood  of  youth  >d$ 

veins.  “ <Jo,  my  rod.  *»d  '.take  iqj'  ${&*- 
irtg/Mie  said.  >'It  1^  ibc  . 

portion  I have  most  •tfishfid  -jp 

oecrtpy*  .1  have  but.  one  ragroi,''  h.b  4bh~ 
tinned,  a*  the  fears  began  *v  feather  : <v  n 
ia  t hat  mv  age  and  miltidt^ce  wSi  prevent.  "/• 
me  from  landing  beside you  in  the  ranks  ^ 
of  battik.  I have  sometimes  thought  to 
go  cyen  a«  I mm  A soldier''*  death  in 
such  a c am*  would  not  lie  hard*  but  I 
could  not  support  the  ■incidental  fatigues 
and  privations  and  I t»oy,  perhaps,  no 
able  to  render  more  efficient  service  in 
sustaining  and.  tmeohrogi&g  thoise  pfcopfe 
aro.md  rue.” 

After  $$*:  &ter^$w  itij-  \ 

self  enlisted  for  the  war,  amJ  ’bhiy  a^v^> 

*;4  the  opportunity  t<>  fulfil!  my.tf«£og;e- 

incurs.  • \.  r ‘ ;:-  > - V / ^ 

This  W&h*vd  ffetr?  a b&tilfe 

fohghf  twftweefv  the  N^tinnul  forces  under 
F*t tiityoxx  and  the  rebels  at  doling  Wa-  W 
r^t.  .Several  of  our  njoantnitieers,  an-  [$W 
cofdipg  to  their  mwii  cunom,  had  gone  - .^ 
dtuvn  ituo  the  Valley  to  assist  in  ciifting 
she  harv^u  The  forcas  joined  battle  on 
the  Tamrwhnrn  they  wro/emplpycd*  dtid 
at  die  first  discharge  of  artillery  they  Took  '• 
to  their  hPcb,  and  got  hdurd  yoktbritey 
morning,  having  ran  about  thirty  miles 
during  the  night, 

Jtdtf  &r~€int  military #ccupaftt£  are  ev-  4 
identiy  ututmy.  Couriers  nrc 
coin  ittg,  und  their  wagons  ^ pacifed  ^«dy 
for  a move.  If  i?  reported  dial  Colouol 
Low  \tf  hi  lace's  fe&bhew.  of  Zouaves  i* 
/mdVteg  'doivn  .foot*: 'Cninberland  by  the  patibtf- 

*\  tnrnpikfe.  • : V'  . • .;  v .r.V.*\'r 

July j -To-day wr  unwekmnc  vtriiofa  are 
gone,  hag,  pod  baggage,  mo  ring  inward  Wm- 
l^tec.  The.  Indiana  regmietn  ts  reported 

Troitt  the  Hill  W£ 

can  byar  die  drtmtv..  \,  ; 

lt.^T(>-4ky'  f started  for  kiariiosburg 
on  hor^baok,  Juki « g an  obscure  tdiut  ta  prn- 
vonfe  ?hy  iptentg)h$’. 

ebng  through  tbe  ^jods  for  rc venal  miles  I saw 
a log-cid>in  fc  A cledrihg,  vhnd  rpdc  wp  to  tp- 
<(0^  ■ wtetbfer  the  road  wa«  safe.  As  l ftp- 
proached  l mjvt  six  or  eight  men  escaping  from 
the  nppo^ito  j*ide  of  the  house  and  hiding  in 
ihe  sdj accnt  t hi okc At  the  honse  1 fonitd 
rip  onb  but  & little  girt,  who  reeeifed  tne  with 
decided  Cirmpo^nre,  and  m rqdy  to  my  irujei- 
•iesv^bj  fiiettt  was  no  one  fit  homo  and  sJio 
knew;  mi  fid. ug  nbwit  tire  road.  I the.ti  asked 
her  wlnu  men  those  v/cre.  who  liod  just  left  the 
iiou*ffv.  She  eonfrifetl  and  silent, 

I rede  tmrArd  the  thicket,  ond  announcing 
my  own  name  in  a loud  voice*,  told  the  men  to 
come,  our.  First  one  head  and  then  mmther 
appeared  among  the  bushes,  and  pvc^miy 
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I found  a party  of  friendly  refugees  all  around 
and  bivouacked  in  a laurel  brake.  They  were 
glad  to  sen  me,  and  thankful  for  the  encourag- 
ing news  I gave  them.  They  reported  the 
country  toward  Martinsburg  quiet  and  safe. 

From  hence  to  Hedge ville  I rode  without 
meeting  a human  soul.  I arrived  here  about 
noon,  and  stopped  at  the  tavern  to  procure 
food  and  rest  for  myself  and  horse.  While 
dinner  was  preparing  I went  into  the  parlor  to 
sleep.  I presently  was  disturbed  by  some 
wrangling  in  the  hall,  and  directly  after  the 
landlord  entered  and  told  me  some  of  the  citi- 
zens had  called  and  insisted  on  seeing  me,  and 
on  knowing  where  I was  going  and  what  my 
intentions  were.  He  had  resisted  them,  how- 
ever, and  refused  to  let  them  disturb  me.  I 
told  him  to  inform  these  officious  gentlemen 
that  I was  not  disposed  to  answer  impertinent 
questions,  and  if  they  persisted  they  might  ex- 
pect a bullet  for  an  answer.  I got  my  nap  and 
my  dinner  in  peace,  and  was  permitted  to  pur- 
sue my  journey  unmolested. 

Within  three  miles  of  Martinsburg  I met  a 
foraging  party  from  Patterson’s  army,  and  passed 
with  them  into  the  town,  which  was  environed 
with  the  Federal  camps.  The  streets  were  full 
of  loose  soldiers,  and  a sentinel  stood  at  every 
house  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  injury  or 
annoyance.  I rode  directly  to  look  after  Nor- 
bourne,  our  family  mansion,  which  had  been 
seized  and  used  as  a hospital  by  the  rebels.  I 
found  it  occupied  by  the  medical  staff  of  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  brigades.  The  establishment 
had  been  so  roughly  used  by  their  predecessors 
that  the  new  occupants  could  not  injure  it  fur- 
ther. I made  myself  known  to  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  and  received  his  promise  that  the  prop- 
erty and  surroundings  should  be  cared  for. 

The  same  evening  I presented  myself  at  the 
army  head-quarters,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  general  staff  and  most  of  the  officers 
in  command.  I proposed  to  General  Patterson 
to  let  me  have  a hundred  cavalry  for  twelve 
hours,  and  I would  insure  the  capture  of  Ed- 
monson's party,  which  lay  atMuger’s,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  The  General  declined  to  make 
any  detachments,  saying  he  could  not  afford  to 
weaken  his  force.  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  favored  the  prop- 
osition, and  seemed  anxious  to  undertake  the 
raid,  upon  the  principle  that  these  little  suc- 
cesses, easily  obtained,  inspirited  the  troops, 
and  gave  them  more  confidence  when  decisive 
action  was  required.  After-knowledge  has  con- 
vinced me  that  General  Patterson  was  entirely 
right.  “The  game  was  not  worth  the  candle.” 

Our  picket  lines  I found  were  but  a short 
distance  south  of  Martinsburg,  and  were  con- 
tinually pressed  by  an  active  and  audacious  en- 
emy. Our  foraging  parties  rarely  went  out 
without  being  fired  on  or  stampeded.  Most 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  rebel  force  prevailed 
at  head-quarters.  The  most  judicious  esti- 
mated them  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand. 
In  talking  with  Colonel  Fitz  John  Porter,  chief 


of  staff,  and  Captain  Newton,  of  the  engineers, 
I put  Johnston’s  numbers  at  fifteen  thousand 
effectives.  I did  not  think  it  possible  he  could 
exceed  that  number ; and  as  I knew  he  had  a 
large  number  of  sick,  and  that  desertions  had 
been  very  frequent,  I thought  it  probable  that 
his  effective  force  would  fall  below  that  esti- 
mate. I did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  com- 
pute the  militia  at  all,  as  they  were  chiefly 
Union  men  and  enforced  conscripts,  and  would 
doubtless  run  away  at  the  first  fire.  I must 
confess  I was  somewhat  irritated  at  the  cavalier 
manner  in  which  my  estimates  were  received 
by  these  men  of  war.  They  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  information  obtained  from 
other  quarters,  and  I was  equally  well  satisfied 
that  this  information  had  been  furnished  them 
by  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  enemy. 

Throughout  the  camp  the  battle  of  Hainsville 
was  the  all-absorbing  topic.  The  most  prepos- 
terous relations  are  given  of  the  feats  of  arms 
performed  on  that  day,  and  the  heaps  of  rebel 
dead  that  covered  the  field.  The  staff  officers 
say  it  was  only  a lively  skirmish,  the  advance  of 
our  column  engaging  Jackson’s  brigade,  about 
three  thousand  strong.  The  Federal  loss  was 
three  killed  and  seven  w'ounded;  the  loss  of 
the  rebels  certainly  not  greater.  As  the  Fed- 
erals  advanced  the  enemy  retreated  at  a double- 
quick,  leaving  their  camp  equipage  and  knap- 
sacks on  the  ground.  This  circumstance  gave 
point  to  the  victory,  inspirited  the  troops,  and 
delighted  the  Union  people  extravagantly. 

Lieutenant  Kirby  Smith,  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Corps,  narrated  an  incident  of  the  advance 
which  illustrated  the  innocent  simplicity  of  our 
soldiers  on  that  day.  The  skirmishers,  excited 
by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  hurried  forward 
until  they  had  left  the  main  column  a mile  in 
the  rear.  Here  they  were  halted  to  await  its 
approach ; and  being  heated  by  their  exercise, 
determined  to  economize  time  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  Consequently  about  half 
a mile  of  the  line  gathered  in  about  a farm- 
house, stacked  their  arms  in  the  fence  corners, 
and  betook  themselves  to  drinking  milk,  whis- 
tling, sleeping,  and  other  jovial  and  nonchalant 
amusements.  In  the  midst  of  it  a company  of 
thirty  or  forty  mounted  men  was  seen  approach- 
ing through  the  fields.  A civil  soldier  jumped 
forward  and  let  down  the  bars,  which  admitted 
them  into  the  lane.  The  next  moment  he  fell 
with  a pistol-ball  through  his  head,  and  the 
rebel  yell,  accompanied  by  a volley  of  pistol- 
shots,  informed  the  astonished  skirmishers  of 
the  wide  difference  between  a ginger-pop  cele- 
bration and  actual  war.  Forty-three  men  sur- 
rendered, and  were  carried  off  in  sight  of  the 
main  army.  Lieutenant  Smith  mounted  and 
rode  off,  followed  by  a rebel  horseman.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a closed  lane,  or  cul  de  sac,  he 
turned  on  his  pursuer  and  exchanged  two  pis- 
tohshots  with  him,  at  about  twenty  paces’  dis- 
tance. At  the  second  fire  the  trooper  turned 
tail  and  rejoined  his  company.  Smith  broke 
through  the  fence  and  retreated  on  the  main 
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body,  followed  by  a mingled  shower  of  oaths 
and  bullets. 

Captain  Perkins  of  the  regular  army,  com- 
manding a battery  of  light  artillery,  was  also 
riding  carelessly  about  half  a mile  in  advance 
of  his  battery.  He  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
three  officers,  one  of  whom  exclaimed  in  a fa- 
miliar voice  and  manner : 

“Hallo,  Perk,  I’m  glad  to  see  you;  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?” 

The  Captain,  recognizing  in  the  speaker  his 
old  West  Point  chum,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  returned 
the  salute  heartily,  recalling  his  college  sobri- 
quet : 

“ Why,  Beauty,  how  are  you  ? I didn’t  know 
you  were  with  us.  ” 

“ Nor  did  I know  you  were  on  our  side,”  re- 
plied Stuart.  “ What  command  have  you  ?” 

“There’s  my  command  coming  over  the 
hill,”  replied  Perkins,  pointing  complaisantly 
to  the  well-equipped  battery  that  was  approach- 
ing with  Union  colors  displayed. 

“Oh,  the  devil!”  exclaimed  Stuart,  wheel- 
ing suddenly  and  plunging  into  the  forest. 
“Good-by,  Perk.” 

As  Colonel  Stuart  was  accompanied  by  two 
aids,  and  Captain  Perkins  was  alone,  unguard- 
ed, and  out  of  reach  of  timely  assistance,  he 
expresses  surprise  that  he  was  not  called  on  to 
surrender.  He  does  not  know  whether  to  at- 
tribute Stuart’s  forbearance  to  his  sudden  sur- 
prise on  discovering  his  real  position,  or  to  a 
generous  sentiment  which  forbid  his  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  old  comrade’s  inadvertency. 

July  10. — The  temper  of  this  army  is  emi- 
nently imaginative  and  romantic.  The  most 
trifling  incident  furnishes  sufficient  material  for 
a Dime  Novel.  I heard  a sergeant  of  the  In- 
diana regiment  narrating,  to  an  assembled 
crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  the  particulars 
of  the  combat,  in  which  he  had  slain  Captain 
Turner  Ashby  and  his  brother  Dick,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  their  command.  This  fight 
it  seems  occurred  between  Cumberland  and 
Romney.  Dick  Ashby  I know  was  killed ; 
but  I had  heard  nothing  of  the  other’s  death, 
and  doubt  the  statement. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment about  head-quarters.  They  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have 
been  bullied  and  deluded  into  their  present  false 
position,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward 
them  is  to  be  mild  and  conciliatory.  Their 
property  and  persons  will  bo  protected,  and 
their  negroes  returned  to  them  if  they  take 
refuge  in  the  camps.  This  is  certainly  the 
true  policy  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the 
population.  They  have  not  been,  and  can  nev- 
er be,  aught  else  than  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
designing  men.  The  Government  owes  them 
protection  and  pity.  For  the  rest  I am  not 
sure  but  a judicious  use  of  hemp  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  humanity  as  well  as  those 
of  law  and  government. 

Our  citizens  here  have  fraternized  most  cord- 
ially with  the  army.  Indeed,  I do  not  know 
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where  I have  seen  so  many  gentlemen  of  lib- 
eral views,  polished  manners,  and  varied  ac- 
complishment collected  together  as  lnay  be 
found  among  the  officers  of  this  command. 

Free,  social  intercourse  with  such  men  will  do 
much  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  our  people, 
whose  prejudices  have  arisen  not  so  much  from 
ignorance  as  from  seclusion. 

July  II. — To-day  I visited  Captain  Simpson 
of  the  Topographical  Corps  at  his  tent.  After 
some  general  conversation  in  regard  to  the  ge- 
ography and  topography  of  the  Valley  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  in 
his  party.  I replied  that  I was  seeking  a posi- 
tion where  I might  be  useful.  I knew  some- 
thing of  military  matters  theoretically,  but  had 
never  had  any  experience  in  the  field.  He  ex- 
plained the  duties  attached  to  the  position  he 
offered,  dwelt  upon  their  importance,  and  urged 
me  to  accept  the  place.  I agreed  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.  The  some  after- 
noon I reported  to  him  and  concluded  the  en- 
gagement. 

July  12. — Head-quarters  was  jubilant  to-day 
over  the  news  of  McClellan’s  victory  at  Rich 
Mountain.  I visited  Norbournc  and  selected 
three  quilts  and  a piece  of  oil-cloth  to  serve  me 
for  a camp  bed.  I also  unearthed  half  a dozen 
bottles  of  old  port  which  the  soldiers  had  for- 
gotten. My  pony  was  transferred  to  the  staff- 
stables  and  took  his  first  bite  of  Government 
oats.  My  scanty  equipage  was  transported  by 
a negro  to  the  tent  of  Lieutenant  Kirby  Smith, 
with  whom  I had  already  become  agreeably  ac- 
quainted. 

Now  fairly  enlisted  in  the  service  I began  to 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  objects 
of  the  campaign  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on.  On  my  arrival  in  town  I had  been 
informed  by  discreet  and  truthful  citizens  that 
the  national  forces  numbered  forty-five  thou- 
sand men  with  seventy  guns.  I now  learned 
to  my  astonishment  that  we  had  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men  with  only  sixteen  guns. 

It  was  also  evident  that  the  commanders  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  line  on  which  they  were 
operating.  With  both  wings  “in  the  air,”  and 
communications  exposed  to  attack  from  an 
active  and  well-informed  enemy,  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position  increased  with  every 
march  they  might  make  southward.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  army  had 
no  business  here  at  all  but  should  be  at  Lees- 
burg. Councils  were  held  and  plans  suggest- 
ed for  moving  the  supply  depot  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  These  opinions  I heard  expressed  from 
time  to  time ; but  there  was  a good  deal  of  reti- 
cence about  head-quarters,  and  I was  not  fully 
informed  as  to  the  general  intention  of  the 
campaign. 

July  13. — I had  some  conversation  with  Col- 
onel George  H.  Thomas  to-day.  He  is  a Vir- 
ginian from  the  south  side  of  James,  a fine 
commanding  figure,  and  bearing  eminently 
martial.  He  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  his 
tenacious  courage  and  coolness  in  danger.  He 
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seems  gratified  to  find  so  much  loyal  feeling 
among  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  this 
district.  He  fully  appreciates  the  weight  of 
the  social  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  favor  of  the  rebellion  in  other  portions 
qf  the  State,  and  respects  the  moral  courage 
which  is  stem  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  it. 
The  sympathy  arising  from  this  parity  of  views 
and  position  will  lead,  I hope,  to  better  acquaint- 
ance. I was  also  introduced  to  Major  Double- 
day commanding  the  heavy  battery,  with  his 
Lieutenants  Hall  and  Elder.  They  arc  fresh 
from  Fort  Sumter,  and  gave  some  interesting 
details  of  the  proceedings  there  and  in  Charles- 
ton. 

July  14. — We  heard  to-day  of  Pegram’s  sur- 
render. The  Western  Virginians  seem  to  be 
doing  their  work  effectually.  Every  body  is 
in  high  spirits,  and  the  trains  are  all  loaded 
for  a move  to-morrow.  I hope  there  may  be 
no  delay,  for  I wish  to  see  this  infernal  fire 
quenched  before  it  has  time  to  bum  out  the 
vitals  of  the  State. 

July  15,  Monday. — Clear  and  warm.  This 
morning  the  army  moved  on  Winchester.  It 
was  a day  of  deep  interest  and  high  excite- 
ment to  many,  but  to  none  more  intensely  in- 
teresting than  to  myself.  It  was  my  first  mili- 
tary campaign ; but  a life  of  varied  experiences 
with  its  share  of  stirring  adventure  had  inured 
me  to  novelty,  yet  nothing  that  I have  ever 
seen  surpassed  the  6ccnic  splendor  of  this 
march.  The  atmosphere  was  deliciously  ge- 
nial, the  country  clothed  in  the  full  luxury  of 
its  summer  array,  neat  farm-houses  with  white- 
washed fences  dotted  the  fields  all  golden  with 
the  ungathered  harvest.  Chains  of  blue  mount- 
ains on  either  hand  inclosing  a picture  of  smil- 
ing beauty  seldom  equaled  outside  the  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah.  A full  regiment  of  infant- 
ry deployed  as  skirmishers  led  the  march,  flank- 
ing the  road  for  half  a mile  on  either  side ; the 
picturesque  lines  moving  irregularly,  now  over 
open  fields  of  grass  and  clover,  now  wading 
waist-deep  through  yellow,  waving  lakes  of 
uncut  grain ; anon  climbing  fences  and  disap- 
pearing in  tangled  thicket  and  patch  of  forest ; 
again  reappearing  and  forming  groups  upon 
some  sharp  ledge  of  limestone  rock  to  scan  the 
country  in  front ; strong  reserves  supported  the 
centre  and  extreme  flanks  of  this  line ; ever 
moving,  changing,  breaking,  and  re-forming 
to  suit  the  character  of  the  ground.  A body 
of  four  hundred  regular  cavalry,  with  Captain 
Tompkins’s  Rhode  Island  battery,  led  by  Col- 
onel Thomas,  moved  next.  After  them  was 
seen  the  main  column  of  ten  thousand  infantry 
with  artillery  and  supply  trains  stretching  out 
in 'interminable  perspective.  A column  of  six 
thousand  men,  led  by  Colonel  Stone,  moved  by 
a parallel  road  to  the  left  out  of  sight  but  with- 
in supporting  distance.  All  along  the  route 
we  found  traces  of  the  opposing  army  in  de- 
serted bivouacs,  extinguished  fires,  broken 
fences,  overturned  wagons,  and  dead  horses. 

At  Darksville  our  skirmishers  came  upon  the 


enemy’s  cavalry  pickets,  and  some  scattering 
shots  were  exchanged.  This  firing  was  occa- 
sionally repeated  all  the  way  to  Bunker’s  Hill. 

About  a mile  beyond  Darksville,  several 
squadrons  of  rebel  cavalry  appearing  in  front, 
a section  of  Tompkins’s  battery  was  brought 
forward  with  a rush,  and  unli inhering  upon  an 
open  hill-top,  discharged  half  a dozen  shell  into 
the  wood  where  the  enemy  had  disappeared. 
At  Bunker’s  Hill  our  skirmish  line  came  upon 
the  main  body  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  posted  be- 
hind Mill  Creek.  There  was  a brisk  and  ex- 
citing fusillade  for  about  twenty  minutes  with- 
out any  especial  result  that  I could  perceive, 
when  a section  of  artillery  was  again  brought 
up,  and,  obtaining  a cross-fire  on  the  enemy’s 
position,  drove  them  out.  On  the  left  of  the 
turnpike  the  skirmish  line  had  advanced  about 
half  a mile  beyond  the  village.  A group  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  still  crowned  a hill  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  front,  observing  our  force. 
Captain  Tompkins  very  quietly  brought  one 
of  his  rifled  guns  into  a position  masked  by 
some  trees.  The  shell  was  selected,  and  the 
! piece,  loaded  carefully,  was  sighted  by  the  officer 
himself.  The  point  aimed  at  was  a snow-white 
Havelock  which  shone  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  of  horsemen.  The  skirmish  line  had 
halted,  and  every  body  6tood  still  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  shot.  The  word  was  given,  the 
missile  whizzed  through  the  air.  Five  seconds 
after  there  was  a whirling  among  the  Havelocks 
on  the  hill,  as  when  the  wind  strikes  a heap  of 
dried  leaves.  The  whole  troop  then  started  at 
full  speed  toward  Winchester,  the  white  Have- 
lock bobbing  up  and  down  pre-eminently  until 
lost  in  the  distance  and  the  dust-clouds  which 
they  had  kicked  u*. 

A citizen  who  Ame  into  camp  shortly  after  . 
reported  that  a sergeant  had  beendtilled  bv  that 
shot,  but  I never  heard  this  verified.  Thus  end- 
ed the  modern  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  army  went  into 
camp  on  the  field,  not  a very  bloody  one  for 
the  rest,  for  I did  not  hear  of  any  killed  or 
wounded  on  our  side,  and  did  not  see  the  en- 
emy’s loss.  We  picked  up  ten  or  a dozen  pris- 
oners during  the  day,  captured  some  forage  and 
horses,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of  im- 
portance. I spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
trying  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  plunder 
and  annoyance.  Notwithstanding  the  best  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officers 
I found  this  a difficult  business. 

Colonel  Stone’s  column,  having  had  a rough- 
er road  to  move  upon,  did  not  get  in  until  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  topographical 
camp  was  located  in  an  orchard,  near  General 
Cad walladcr’s  head-quarters,  a pleasant  spot. 

July  16,  Tuesday . — Clear  and  warm.  Slept 
heavily.  I am  told  there  was  a great  deal  of 
firing  on  the  picket  line  last  night,  but  I take 
no  account  of  these  alarms,  feeling  assured  that 
the  enemy  does  not  mean  to  attack.  If  he 
fights  at  all  it  will  be  at  Winchester,  where  he 
is  secure  of  the  advantage  of  position.  This, 
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it  seems,  is  not  the  opinion  at  head-quarters. 
A brigade  of  infantry  with  a battery  moved  to- 
ward Winchester  this  morning  to  make  a recon- 
noissance.  I was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  army  would  not  move. 

During  the  day  I talked  with  Captain  Simp- 
son about  the  roads  to  Winchester,  Berryville, 
Strasburg,  and  Millwood.  Without  being  fully 
informed  as  to  the  object  of  the  campaign,  I 
was  led  to  infer  he  wished  to  know  how  we 
could  flank  Winchester  by  a movement  to  the 
left  or  the  cast.  I indicated  Berryville,  sev- 
enteen miles  distant,  as  a point  from  whence 
the  roads  leading  eastward  from  Winchester 
could  be  commanded.  The  Captain  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  go  there. 

While  we  sat  at  dinner  the  cannonading  at 
the  front  became  so  rapid  that  our  horses  were 
ordered.  Before  we  mounted,  however,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  shortly  afterward  the  recon- 
noitring force  returned,  reporting  that  they 
had  advanced  to  a point  within  five  miles  of 
Winchester  without  encountering  any  other 
force  than  cavalry.  The  roads  were  blockaded 
with  fallen  trees,  and  every  thing  indicated  a 
defensive  policy  on  the  part  of  Johnston. 

During  the  afternoon  we  got  hold  of  two 
white-headed  youths,  brothers,  who  had  desert- 
ed from  Winchester,  and  had  given  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  matters  there.  We  took  them 
to  our  tent,  and  finding  one  of  them  intelligent, 
examined  him  very  carefully.  The  informa- 
tion he  gave  us  corresponded  precisely  with  my 
knowledge  of  localities  at  Winchester,  and  pre- 
nous  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  armament. 
Upon  his  information  we  put  down  Johnston’s 
force  of  effectives  at  seventeen  thousand  men, 
and  thirty-one  pieces  of  light  artillery.  Two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  a battery  of  eight  guns 
having  been  added  to  the  force  which  I saw 
pass  through  Charlestown  on  the  15th  of  June. 
He  described  the  works  as  accurately  as  an  in- 
experienced youth  could  be  expected  to  do,  and 
said  they  were  armed  with  ten  heavy  guns  from 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard — probably  old  navy  32- 
pounders. 

I was  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  information 
was  sincerely  given  and  approximately  accu- 
rate. He  had  named  all  the  regiments  and 
their  commanders,  and  we  had  made  our  ag- 
gregate by  allowing  eight  hundred  men  to  the 
regiment.  There  had  been  much  sickness  and 
desertion.  I felt  assured  we  haA  over-esti- 
mated the  force  of  effectives  somewhat.  When 
these  views  were  presented  at  head-quarters, 
what  was  our  astonishment  to  find  that  they 
were  totally  discredited.  They  had  satisfac- 
tory information  there  that  the  enemy  had  a 
force  of  forty-two  thousand  men  and  seventy 
guns. 

I was  indignant  and  mortified  that  this  “ in- 
vention of  the  enemy”  should  obtain  credence, 
and  endeavored  to  combat  it  by  argument.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Confederacy 
could  have  set  on  foop  such  a force  in  addition 
to  what  they  had  at  Manassas.  They  had  not 


the  means  of  arming  or  supplying  so  many  men 
at  Winchester.  If  Johnston  had  half  the  force 
attributed  to  him  he  would  not  have  put  us  to 
the  trouble  of  following  him  to  Winchester,  but 
would  have  made  us  feel  him  before  this.  His 
blockading  the  roads  to  impede  our  advance 
was  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
overwhelming  superiority.  In  short,  I was  mor- 
ally certain  that  there  could  be  no  such  force  in 
Winchester. 

In  reply,  I was  curtly  told  by  a staff  officer 
that  my  “ deserter”  was  a rogue  and  would  be 
hung  some  day.  I did  not  dispute  his  asser- 
tion, but  insisted  that  an  intelligent  rogue  and 
deserter  could  give  very  accurate  information 
when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so,  and  I did 
not  doubt  that  my  man  had  told  me  the  truth. 
In  short,  I found  the  forty-two  thousand  men 
and  seventy  guns  the  accepted  belief,  and  no 
discussion  permitted. 

Being  a stranger  in  camp,  and  without  credit 
at  head-quarters,  I retired  to  my  tent,  sketched 
a map  of  the  route  to  Charlestown,  and  went  to 
sleep  with  a contemptuous  sense  of  security. 

July  17,  Wednesday. — Clear  and  warm.  We 
broke  camp  this  morning  at  two  o’clock.  When 
we  mounted  it  was  still  dark,  and  the  adjacent 
slopes  were  blazing  with  fires,  at  which  the 
troops  were  cooking  breakfast.  At  dawn  the 
whole  column  was  in  motion  on  the  road  to 
Smithfield,  leading  eastward  and  retrograding 
from  Winchester.  Colonel  Frank  Patterson’s 
Pennyslvania  regiment  (called  the  Roundheads 
from  the  shape  of  their  hats)  led  the  march. 
As  we  descended  the  bluff  to  Mill  Creek,  near 
the  Opequan  Bridge,  a body  of  men  was  seen  on 
an  overlooking  hill,  and  the  Roundheads  opened 
on  them  briskly,  firing  twenty  or  thirty  shots 
before  they  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  our 
own  posts  established  the  night  previous  to 
guard  the  bridge. 

Crossing  this  bridge  we  ascended  the  lime- 
stone ridge  on  the  eastern  bank,  from  whence 
we  had  a magnificent  view  of  the  Valley  to 
Winchester  and  twenty  miles  beyond,  termina- 
ted by  the  Fort  Mountains.  The  town  of  Win- 
chester, located  in  a basin,  was  not  visible,  but 
near  its  locality  we  observed  a large  column  of 
smoke  rising  as  if  from  the  destruction  of  some 
buildings  or  bridges.  As  our  regiments  suc- 
cessively filed  up  from  the  misty  vale  of  the 
Opequan  their  burnished  arms  and  banners 
caught  the  rosy  light  of  the  sun  just  rising  over 
the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  an  inspiriting  and  mar- 
tial scene.  If  we  had  not  been  on  the  retro- 
grade I should  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

At  Smithfield  we  still  had  choice  of  roads, 
one  led  to  Winchester  fifteen  miles  distant,  an- 
other to  Berryville,  between  Winchester  and 
Snicker’s  Ferry,  about  twelve  miles  distant  re- 
spectively from  Winchester  and  Smithfield. 
The  third  route  led  to  Charlestown,  eight  miles 
off  and  twenty-two  from  Winchester.  A bri- 
gade, by  way  of  feint,  moved  a short  distance 
on  the  Winchester  road,  but  the  main  column 
took  the  Charlestown  route.  The  van-guard 
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halted  about  a mile  from  Smithfield,  and  seeing 
something  resembling  a body  of  cavalry  drawn 
up  across  the  road  a gun  was  sent  for.  It  was 
posted  and  loaded,  but  a closer  examination 
showed  our  enemy  to  be  a six-horse  team  with 
a load  of  hay,  and  consequently  the  battery  did 
not  open. 

As  I was  riding  alone  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  column,  a tall  negro  man  ran  up 
and  addressed  me  with  great  earnestness. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  why  don’t  you  hurry  on  to  Charles- 
town ? Be  quick,  and  you  will  catch  the  peo- 
ple that  hung  that  good  man  John  Brown.’1 

4 ‘Indeed,  Uncle,  and  so  you  think  John 
Brown  was  a good  man  and  should  not  have 
been  hung?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Sir.  He  was  a man  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  do  justice  on  earth  and  give  liberty 
to  the  oppressed,  and  I don’t  know  how  it  hap- 
pened after  that  the  Lord  permitted  him  and 
them  that  were  with  him  to  die  in  that  miser- 
able way.” 

The  advance  of  the  troops  interrupted  our 
conversation,  and  I rode  forward  a short  distance 
to  speak  to  a white  man  who  sat  on  horseback 
near  his  gate.  I found  he  was  the  owner  of 
the  slave  who  had  first  addressed  me,  and  in- 
quired of  him  with  some  feeling  of  interest,  if 
he  had  observed  any  restiveness  among  his 
blacks  since  the  National  army  had  entered 
Virginia?  He  assured  me,  in  a boastful  tone, 
that  he  had  never  known  them  more  contented 
and  obedient,  and  had  no  fear  that  any  of  his 
would  leave  him. 

This  was  only  an  expression  of  the  fatuity 
which  seemed  to  hare  possessed  the  minds  of 
most  slave-owners  of  late  years.  No  class  of 
men  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
subtlety,  the  armor  of  the  weak,  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  the  hereditary  slave.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  they  placed  no  reliance 
whatever  on  the  sincerity  of  his  expressed  opin- 
ions, knowing  they  were  invariably  put  forth  to 
please  and  flatter  the  questioner,  especially  if 
he  happened  to  be  of  the  dominant  race.  Yet 
now,  blinded  by  passion,  they  insisted  that  the 
slaves  feared  and  hated  the  Yankees,  and  would 
not  accept  the  boon  of  freedom  if  offered. 

I found  a practical  commentary  on  this  opin- 
ion when  I returned  to  the  head  of  the  column. 
About  a dozen  negroes,  men  and  women,  had 
come  out  of  the  adjoining  fields  equipped  for 
traveling  with  their  Sunday  clothes  and  bun- 
dles. They  had  evidently  prepared  themselves 
beforehand  and  waited  the  approach  of  the 
army.  The  spokesman  among  them  was  my 
recent  acquaintance.  He  asked  a soldier  of 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  “ if  this  was  not  the 
army  that  was  come  to  set  them  free  ?”  The 
soldifcr  replied,  “No,  my  man,  wo  have  come 
here  solely  to  execute  the  laws.  To  set  you 
free,  or  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  not  our  mission.  Go,  therefore, 
serve  your  master  faithfully,  and  be  content  to 
know  that  you  are  in  all  probability  better  off 
under  his  protection  than  if  you  were  free.” 
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The  negro  looked  alternately  at  the  speaker 
and  at  the  armed  host  that  was  sweeping  by 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  perplexity  and 
disappointment.  His  companions,  although  list- 
ening with  open  eyes,  mouths,  and  cars,  had 
scarcely  caught  the  meaning  of  the  soldier’s  re- 
marks. They  turned  their  chop-fallen  coun- 
tenances toward  the  big  negro  as  if  for  further 
enlightenment. 

He  repeated,  sadly,  “ Dey  say  dey  ain’t  come 
to  set  us  free.”  A girl,  with  shining  face  and 
yellow  headkcrchief,  retorted,  spitefully,  “Den 
what  de  debble  dey  come  here  for,  I’d  like  to 
know',  bumin’  people’s  fences  and  spoilin’  dere 
com?”  Knowing  that  according  to  the  pro- 
claimed policy  of  the  Government  fugitives 
would  be  returned  to  their  masters  from  the 
camps,  and  that  in  a military  point  of  view 
they  could  not  be  tolerated,  I felt  it  my  duty' 
to  explain  to  these  poor  creatures  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  to  recommend  to  them  not  to 
commit  themselves  by  relying  on  a refuge  with 
the  army.  The  leader  thanked  me  politely  and 
slowly  turned  away,  looking  perplexed,  like  one 
who  has  been  awakened  from  a long-cherished 
dream. 

At  the  ruin  of  the  old  Episcopal  Church — 
the  first  built  in  the  valley — the  main  column 
halted,  and  detachments  were  sent  forward  to 
the  right  and  left  to  inclose  the  town  and  cap- 
ture the  militia,  which  were  reported  to  be  as- 
sembled there.  The  army  entered  Charlestown 
with  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  a grand  reviewr.  The  streets  were  si- 
lent and  deserted,  the  houses  generally  closed, 
and  only  a few  negroes  and  children  appeared 
to  witness  the  1 ‘ grand  entree.  ” As  the  column 
passed  a Confederate  flag  was  displayed  from 
the  upper  window  of  a storehouse.  The  doors 
were  instantly  crushed  in  and  the  offensive  em- 
blem replaced  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Oth- 
erwise every  thing  was  quiet.  The  sentiment 
of  the  army  was  conciliatory,  while,  from  terror 
or  sullenncss,  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  showed 
themselves  on  the  streets.  I assisted  my  chief 
in  posting  the  troops  as  they  came  in,  and  at 
night,  weary  and  dispirited,  retired  to  our  camp 
in  a field  beside  the  Harper’s  Ferry  turnpike. 

July  18,  Thursday. — I am  informed  to-day 
that  our  movement  from  Martinsburg  via  Bun- 
ker’s Hill  to  this  place  was  a flank  march  to  cover 
the  transfer  of  our  supply  train  to  a new  base 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  picked 
up  a couple  of  our  sutler’s  wagons  yesterday. 
A reconnoitring  party  has  moved  out  toward 
Berryville.  There  was  some  spirited  shell- 
practice  this  afternoon  w'hieli  sounded  like  a 
battle,  while  from  the  continual  crackle  of 
small-arms  through  the  camps  one  might  infer 
there  was  a chronic  skirmish  on  hand.  One  of 
these  desultory  shots  wounded  a horse  belong- 
ing to  Perkins’s  light  battery.  The  Captain, 
w'ho  was  fiery,  loaded  a section  with  canister 
and  turning  the  guns  on  the  camp  from  whence 
the  shot  came,  declare^  if  another  ball  was 
fired  into  his  purlieu  he  would  open  on  the 
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offenders.  The  infantry  got  ready  to  take  the 
battery,  and  it  required  some  authority  to  settle 
the  difficulty. 

My  principal  business  to-day  was  mediating 
between  the  citizens  and  the  military. 

After  dark  this  evening  I was  informed  that 
Joe  Johnston  was  crossing  at  Berry’s  Ferry, 
moving  toward  Manassas. 

July  19,  Friday . — Clear  and  warm.  This 
morning  before  breakfast  I received  positive 
information  that  Johnston’s  whole  army  had 
crossed  the  Shenandoah  at  Berry’s  Ferry.  A 
loyal  citizen,  who  was  eye-witness  of  the  fact, 
had  ridden  during  the  night  to  bring  the  news. 
I immediately  communicated  it  to  Captain 
Simpson,  who  said  it  was  important,  and  hur- 
ried over  to  head-quarters.  After  a brief  ab- 
sence he  returned  somewhat  irritated,  and  said 
the  report  was  not  credited  at  head-quarters. 
I told  him  my  information  was  positive  and  of 
indubitable  authority,  although  for  good  rea- 
sons I could  not  reveal  the  source  from  whence 
I obtained  it.  He  expressed  full  confidence  in 
it,  and  then  questioned  me  as  to  the  roads  from 
our  position  leading  across  the  ridge  into  Lou- 
don, saying  we  should  move  immediately  by 
the  shortest  route  toward  Manassas.  My  opin- 
ion was  that  the  roads  spoken  of  were  scarcely 
practicable  for  heavy  trains.  The  troops  using 
them  must  move  light.  Johnston  would,  in  any 
case,  have  the  short  line,  and  nearly  two  days’ 
start  of  us. 

All  the  while  our  force,  composed  of  three 
months*  volunteers,  was  rapidly  melting  away. 
The  time  of  nearly  all  of  them  had  expired. 
One  or  two  regiments  turned  back  at  Martins- 
burg  before  this  march  began.  Three  regi- 
ments left  at  Bunker's  Hill,  marching  homeward 
while  the  guns  were  sounding  at  the  front. 

To-day  other  regiments  were  departing. 
General  Patterson  had  several  regiments  whose 
terms  were  expired  paraded  near  head-quar- 
ters. He  came  out  and  addressed  them,  urging 
them  to  remain  until  the  campaign  was  ended. 
Colonel  Wallace’s  Zouaves  volunteered  to  re-  j 
main  ten  days  longer.  Some  other  organiza-  j 
tions  followed  their  example.  The  general 
feeling  among  the  troops,  however,  was  to  go 
home  on  the  day  their  engagements  terminated, 
without  regard  to  circumstances. 

I was  busy  to-day  getting  citizens  released 
from  arrest  and  soliciting  protections  for  the 
houses  and  property  of  others.  As  we  have 
failed  to  make  any  favorable  military  impres- 
sion, it  is  our  policy  to  produce  as  favorable  an 
impression  otherwise  as  possible. 

While  I was  at  head-quarters  a committee 
of  soldiers  appointed  from  one  of  the  regiments 
called  on  the  Commanding  General.  He  re- 
ceived them  on  the  portico  of  the  house,  and 
inquired  their  business.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  three  lanky,  tallow-faced  fellows,  took 
off  their  hats,  and  the  spokesman,  who  was 
especially  tall,  lanky,  and  tallow-faced,  stood 
forward  and  took  from  under  his  arm  a large 
package  folded  in  a piece  of  tent  cloth.  This 


he  unrolled  with  great  deliberation,  and  dis- 
played a side  of  the  whitest  and  fattest  pickled 
pork  that  could  be  conceived  of.  Then  rolling 
his  eyes  imploringly  upon  his  chief  he  began, 
in  a lackadaisical  tone : 

“General,  we’ve  been  appointed  a commit- 
tee by  our  regiment  to  come  and  show  you  how 
we  poor  soldiers  are  treated  by  our  commissa- 
ries, and  what  sort  of  rations  we  git.  Look  at 
that,  General!”  he  exclaimed,  rousing  himself 
to  energy.  “ We’ve  fought  hard,  and  marched 
hard,  but  we  can’t  st^nd  it  much  longer — we’re 
most  gone and  to  present  more  emphatically 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  army  the  speak- 
er leaned  languidly  against  a pillar  of  the  por- 
tico. The  two  assistants  responded  with  faint 
groans,  and  leaned  corroboratively  against  ad- 
joining posts. 

The  General  meanwhile  had  examined  the 
corpus  delicti*  * 

“That  looks  very  fine!”  he  exclaimed; 
“ what’s  the  matter  with  that  ?” 

“General,”  gasped  the  astonished  commit- 
teeman, leaving  the  support  of  his  post  in  his 
excitement,  “we  men  can’t  live  on  that  sort 
of  meat : it’s  all  fat ! ” 

“Well,”  replied  the  General,  “I  thought 
fat  pork  was  always  considered  the  best.  ” 

“But,”  persisted  the  orator,  “this  is  all  fat. 
Men  can't  march  and  fight  all  day  and  ail  night 
as  we’ve  done  unless  they  git  some  lean.” 

The  eye  of  the  old  soldier  twinkled  as  he 
dismissed  them,  promising  to  give  orders  that 
the  Commissary  should  issue  none  but  lean 
pork  hereafter.  The  fellows  shouldered  their 
greasy  grievance  and  marched  off  as  jauntily  as 
if  they  had  won  a victory. 

July  20,  Saturday.  — Clear  and  pleasant.  W e 
received  information  of  the  collision  between 
our  forces  and  the  enemy  at  Bull  Run  on  the 
19th.  It  was  regarded  as  a check,  and  pro- 
duced a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasi- 
ness. 

Our  pickets  were  all  night  long  skirmishing 
with  cows,  stumps,  and  imaginary  enemies.  I 
think  the  men  on  guard  get  lonely  and  fright- 
ened, and  fire  their  guns  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment and  relieve  their  minds.  I obtained 
some  valuable  maps  for  the  Topographical  De- 
partment to-day.  They  are  needed,  as  the 
Government  seems  to  lack  geographical  and 
topographical  information  in  regard  to  this 
region  especially.  This  evening  Lieutenant 
Smith  is  ordered  to  lead  a brigade  to  Keyes’s 
Ferry.  This  indicates  that  we  will  fall  back  to 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

July  21,  Sunday. — Clear  and  pleasant.  This 
morning  wc  broke  camp  and  moved  for  Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

Such  was  my  mortification  at  the  result  of 
the  campaign  that  I made  it  convenient  to  get 
off  without  taking  leave  of  my  friends  in  town. 
As  we  drew  near  Harper’s  Ferry  a tall,  thin 
man,  on  horseback,  saluted  Captain  Simpson, 
and  reported  himself  as  William  Luce,  an  as- 
sistant draughtsman,  ordered  from  Washington 
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to  join  ns.  I was  presented  to  my  new  com- 
panion, and  we  rode  together  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 

To-day  it  was  frankly  revealed  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  that  a decisive  battle  was  to  be  fought 
at  Manassas  Junction,  and  was  probably  in 
progress.  The  motive  of  our  late  movement 
was  explained,  as  was  also  the  fact  that  it  had 
signally  failed. 

At  Harper’s  Ferry  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Armory,  while  the  topographical  party 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwelling  of  the  late 
paymaster.  Some  of  the  officers  remarked 
that  Uncle  Sam  had  recovered  his  own  again, 
but  it  was  only  the  empty  shell.  A place  more 
thoroughly  gutted  could  not  be  imagined. 

July  22,  Monday . — Warm  rain.  Lieutenant 
Smith  rejoined  us  to-day,  the  troops  guarding 
Keyes’s  Ferry  having  returned.  The  troops 
whose  terms  of  service  have  expired  are  leav- 
ing us  by  regiments,  fording  the  Potomac  above 
the  island,  every  man  and  officer  carrying  with 
him  some  cumbersome  memento  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  shape  of  a brick,  * cannon-ball,  or 
burned  musket-barrel  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Arsenal. 

I started  with  my  commanding  officer  to  re- 
connoitre the  crest  of  Loudon  Heights,  where, 
it  is  reported,  the  enemy  had  constructed  some 
block-houses.  We  took  an  escort  of  fifty  sharp- 
shooters from  Brigadier-General  N ’s  bri- 

gade, the  General  and  his  staff  accompanying 
us  as  spectators.  Crossing  the  Shenandoah  by 
an  unusual  and  very  rough  ford,  wo  ascended 
the  mountain  by  a winding  road  shaded  by  tall 
forest  trees  and  bordered  by  the  delicious  wild- 
bloom  of  the  season.  On  the  summit  we  found 
a cleared  space  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards 
in  length  by  three  hundred  wide,  with  three 
block-houses  so  located  as  to  flank  and  support 
each  other.  On  the  roof  of  one  of  these  we 
took  lunch,  and  while  thus  engaged  were  ac- 
costed by  two  citizens,  who  informed  us  that 
there  was  a picket  of  rebel  cavalry  in  the  val- 
ley below.  It  was  determined  to  extend  our 
reconnoissance  in  that  direction,  the  Captain 
hoping  to  hear  some  tidings  of  the  battle  which 
was  probably  fought  yesterday.  Wo  descend- 
ed by  a narrow  path  winding  through  dense 
thickets  and  scarcely  practicable  for  horses. 
From  the  foot  of  the  ridge  we  made  our  way 
across  some  meadows,  fording  a pretty  stream, 
and  finally  reaching  the  main  turnpike  leading 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  via  Hillsborough,  to  Lees- 
burg. Calling  at  a house  we  were  answered 
by  a country  fellow,  who  replied  to  our  ques- 
tions in  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  a manner 
that  he  was  taken  into  custody. 

Moving  on  toward  Hillsborough  our  guide 
pointed  out  two  men  mowing  in  a field.  One 
of  them,  named  Dorrell,  he  said,  was  a trou- 
blesome man,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
hunting  up  “volunteers”  for  the  Confederate 
army.  The  man  thus  indicated  justified  the 
aocusation  brought  against  him  by  throwing 
down  his  scythe  and  fleeing  toward  the  mount- 


ain as  soon  as  he  espied  us.  The  chase  was 
immediately  opened;  a dozen  of  the  Dutch 
sharp-shooters  on  foot,  and  the  General  with 
staff  and  orderlies  on  horseback,  started  in  full 
cry  after  the  fugitive.  The  chase,  with  all  the 
dodges,  leaps,  and  turns  of  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued, was  in  full  view  for  half  a mile.  Dorrell 
ran  like  a buck,  while  the  Dutchmen  followed 
stanchly  with  whoop  and  halloo.  The  hunted 
party,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  speed 
and  knowledge  of  localities,  and  finally  escaped 
to  the  mountain.  The  other  mower,  with  su- 
perior firmness  or  a better  conscience,  kept 
quietly  at  his  work  and  was  not  even  ques- 
tioned. 

Gathering  up  after  this  unsuccessful  chase, 
the  detachment  moved  on  several  miies  further 
to  Neersville,  a village  of  a dozen  houses.  Hero 
separating  into  two  parties  our  escort  took  open 
order  and  closed  around  the  village,  like  High- 
land hunters  upon  their  game.  Their  rush  into 
the  town  with  fixed  bayonets  and  a cheer  was 
dramatic,  and  took  the  inhabitants  by  surprise. 
But  one  adult  male  was  captured,  who  upon 
examination  was  found  to  be  a lame  idiot. 
Finding  himself  cornered  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  gave  three  cheers  for  Jeff  Davis ; but  the 
strange  oaths  and  menacing  bayonets  of  the 
Teutonic  guard  convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 
He  then  volunteered  three  hearty  hurrahs  for 
Abe  Lincoln,  whereupon  ho  was  liberated  with 
the  following  commendation,  “Dat’s  a coot 
feller ; he’s  all  right !” 

Two  miles  beyond  Neersville  we  found  Dor- 
rell’s  house.  The  proprietor  was  absent  from 
home,  of  course,  but  our  zealous  Dutchmen 
searched  the  premises  os  carefully  as  if  they 
expected  to  find  him.  The  only  opposition 
they  met  was  from  an  old  woman  who  cackled 
at  them  and  a house-dog  that  barked.  A vol- 
ley of  German  oaths  silenced  the  old  woman 
and  drove  the  dog  under  the  house.  The  only 
practical  result  of  this  search  was  a huge  black 
stallion  that  was  found  in  the  barn.  This  an- 
imal was  led  forth  shining  with  fatness  and 
faithful  grooming,  but  with  none  of  the  bold, 
obstreperous  airs  of  holiday  fairs  and  militia 
muster-days.  He  appeared,  on  the  contrary, 
with  drooping  head  and  tail  between  his  legs, 
pulled,  cuffed,  and  kicked  by  his  captors,  the 
most  humble  and  criuging  creature  imagina- 
ble, doubtless  fully  appreciating  the  fact  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  the  Hessians. 
Having  accomplished  this  capture  the  expedi- 
tion wheeled  to  the  right  about,  returning 
through  Neersville. 

The  cavalry  post  we  had  heard  of  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Hillsborough.  There  were  some 
vague  rumors  of  a bloody  battle  near  Manas- 
sas, with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  This  report 
was  so  vague  that  it  might  have  referred  to  the 
affair  of  the  nineteenth.  The  inhabitants  gen- 
erally seemed  well  disposed,  but  they  had  no 
information  of  any  importance.  At  Neersville 
the  Federal  oath  of  allegiance  was  administer- 
ed to  several  citizens,  including  the  principal 
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saddler  and  the  idiot.  This  latter  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  again  vociferated  for 
Jeff  Davis,  and  was  again  obliged  to  change  I 
his  tune.  The  orderly  who  led  the  newly-re- 
cruited horse  helped  himself  to  a halter  that 
hung  at  the  saddler’s  door,  pleasantly  suggest- 
ing to  the  proprietor  that  in  recognition  of  the 
loyalty  which  he  had  just  proved  by  taking  the 
oath  he  would  be  permitted  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  great  cause. 

A guard  was  sent  to  arrest  a county  magis- 
trate named  Price,  charged  with  being  a zeal- 
ous administrator  of  Confederate  laws  and  oaths 
of  fealty  to  the  so-called  Government.  When 
arraigned  the  magistrate  firmly  asserted  his 
opinions,  and  was  detained  under  guard.  His 
son,  who  stood  by,  then  voluntarily  proclaimed 
himself  a rebel,  and  was  also  taken  into  custo- 
dy. I was  touched  with  this  exhibition  of  filial 
piety,  and  rode  beside  the  young  man  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  any  apprehensions  he  might 
have  in  regard  to  the  safety  or  civil  treatment 
of  his  fathers  He  recognized  me  and  called 
me  by  name,™king  why  his  father  had  been 
arrested.  I replied,  he  had  been  guilty  of  high 
treason  against  the  United  States  in  undertak- 
ing to  administer  the  laws  of  a rebellious  gov- 
ernment. The  young  man  looked  as  if  in  a 
maze. 

“The  State  of  Virginia  has  ordered  him  to 
do  it,  and  being  a magistrate  of  the  State,  how 
can  lie  refuse  ?” 

I endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  theory 
of  National  Supremacy  as  it  had  been  taught 
to  me ; but  he  suggested  a practical  difficulty 
which  the  theory  did  not  meet. 

“ Our  State  authorities,”  said  he,  “ threaten 
us  with  confiscation  and  death  if  we  do  not 
obey  them,  and  the  United  States  menaces  us 
with  worse  if  we  do.  Now  what  in  the  name 
of  God  are  we  to  do  ?” 

“My  young  friend,”  I replied,  “your  ques- 
tion is  a pertinent  one,  and  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  even  now  in  process  of  solution,  by  the 
last  argument  of  kings  and  governments.  When 
that  thundering  debate  shall  have  been  closed 
we  may  be  able  to  speak  advisedly  on  this  sub- 
ject. Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
have  been  touched  by  your  manly  bearing,  and 
will  interest  myself  to  procure  the  speedy  re- 
lease of  your  father  and  yourself.  ” 

The  expedition  continued  its  movement  by 
the  Hillsborough  pike  toward  Harper’s  Ferry. 
On  a tree  by  the  road-side  was  discovered  a 
written  placard  ordering  the  assembly  of  the 
militia,  and  signed  by  a Captain  Tevis.  A 
military  ruse  was  planned  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Captain 
Tevis  (whose  house  was  near  at  hand)  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  military  dress  and  equip- 
ments. 

This  exploit  concluded  the  adventures  of  the 
day.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  as  we  wheeled 
around  the  base  of  Loudon  Heights  a glorious 
sunset  burst  suddenly  upon  us.  The  whole  j 
western  horizon  was  ablaze,  while  rivers  and  | 


rocks,  ruins  and  camps,  appeared  all  glittering 
with  the  golden  light.  It  was  a scene  of  sur- 
i passing  grandeur,  and  one  calculated  to  bring 
into  impressive  contrast  Infinity  with  the  little- 
ness of  men. 

We  returned  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  having  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  serious  object  of  the 
reconnoissance.  If  the  farcical  by-play  which  1 
have  narrated  had  added  nothing  to  the  military 
prestige  or  moral  force  of  the  Government,  it 
at  least  indicated  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Border  people  during  the  coming  wars. 

July  23,  Tuesday . — Clear  and  pleasant.  Mr. 
Luce,  the  new  draughtsman,  who  has  been  lost 
since  Sunday,  reported  again  to-day.  I was 
pleased  to  find  him  a clever  artist  with  his  pen- 
cil. While  he,  Lieutenant  Smith,  and  myself 
were  amusing  ourselves  caricaturing  each  oth- 
er, Captain  Simpson  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  looking  very  much  flushed  and  excited. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “look  at  my  coun- 
tenance, and  read  the  news.” 

“What  is  it?  What  of  the  battle?”  ex- 
claimed one  and  all. 

“We  have  been  beaten  at  Manassas — beat- 
en disgracefully.  The  troops  ran,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  like  sheep,  abandoning  artillery, 
baggage,  and  every  thing  else  in  their  panic.”. 

The  pencils  were  laid  aside.  Going  up  to 
head-quarters  with  our  chief,  we  heard  on  all 
sides  the  fiery  curses  of  rage,  mortification,  and 
i disappointment.  A proposition  to  march  rap- 
idly on  Winchester  with  a column  of  five  or 
six  thousand  men  was  under  discussion.  But 
the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  and  this 
tardy  effort  to  retrieve  error  and  disaster  could 
have  accomplished  nothing  to  justify  the  risk. 
It  was  very  properly  dismissed.  I did  not  for- 
get my  promise  to  the  Loudon  prisoners,  who 
received  some  judicious  counsel,  and  were  dis- 
charged— all  except  the  horse. 

July  24,  Wednesday. — Clear  and  warm.  Our 
discharged  troops  are  still  streaming  across  the 
Potomac  by  regiments,  homeward  bound.  I 
met  some  Union  refugees  from  Martinsburg  this 
morning,  who  told  me  that  Allan’s  regiment  had 
been  dreadfully  cut  up  at  Manassas.  They 
named  among  the  killed  several  young  men  of 
my  acquaintance  and  kindred.  The  bodies  had 
already  been  brought  home  and  buried.  The 
whole  county  was  in  mourning. 

The  National  cause  was,  for  the  present,  en- 
tirely lost  in  Virginia.  I foresaw  the  effect 
this  victory  would  have  upon  public  opinion, 
and  trembled  for  the  safety  of  my  friends  and 
family  at  Berkeley.  Having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  I started  the  same  afternoon  to  visit 
them.  At  Sharpsburg  I took  supper,  and,  to 
shorten  the  next  day’s  ride,  pushed  on  seven 
miles  further,  to  Jones’s  tavern,  on  the  Hagers- 
town road.  I was  informed  that  I could  be 
comfortably  lodged  there  if  I could  succeed  in 
arousing  the  landlord,  who  was  notoriously 
sleepy-headed.  I got  to  the  house  about  ten 
p.m.,  and  spent  the  next  hour  shouting  and 
pounding  at  the  door.  My  perseverance  was 
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at  length  rewarded,  and  I got  fairly  to  bed  at 
eleven. 

In  reviewing  the  campaign  of  General  Pat- 
terson by  the  light  of  experience  and  fuller  in- 
formation, I am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
futility  was  insured  in  its  conception.  The 
movement  of  the  National  army  by  the  line  of 
Martinsburg  and  Bunker’s  Hill  must,  of  course, 
leave  it  entirely  optional  with  Johnston  wheth- 
er to  reinforce  Manassas  or  to  hazard  a battle 
in  a position  of  his  own  selection.  No  manoeu- 
vre of  the  Federal  commander  from  that  direc- 
tion could  interfere  with  the  free-will  of  an  act- 
ive and  well-informed  enemy.  Every  march 
which  General  Patterson  made  toward  Win- 
chester withdrew  him  from  the  decisive  field 
of  action,  while  by  every  retrograde  Johnston 
was  thrown  nearer  his  unbroken  lines  of  com- 
munication and  the  vital  point  of  the  campaign. 
Whether  General  Johnston  really  intended  to 


hazard  a battle,  or  to  defend  Winchester  at 
that  time,  is  best  known  to  himself;  but  he 
well  knew,  as  every  one  else  now  knows,  that 
the  most  stunning  defeat  inflicted  on  Patter- 
son’s army  could  not  have  rendered  it  more 
useless  than  it  w'ould  have  been  at  Winchester, 
or  at  any  other  point  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, on  the  day  of  the  decisive  battle  at 
Manassas.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable 
that  an  able  and  subtle  enemy  would  have  cared 
to  waste  his  limited  supply  of  ammunition  on  a 
force  that  was  melting  away  of  itself,  and  in  a 
few  days  would  have  been  reduced  to  a mere 
handful. 

This  expedition,  -to  have  been  successful, 
should  have  moved  from  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  through 
Leesburg,  as  its  commander  suggested.  But 
the  bad  policy  of  operating  on  exterior  lines 
against  an  enemy  on  interior  lines  is  too  well 
understood  at  this  day  to  require  discussion. 


MIDSUMMER, 


Past  many  a shady  nook, 

The  babbling  meadow  brook, 

Twixt  grass-grown  banks  with  feathery  fern 
abouriding, 

Glides  on  its  devious  way 
Through  all  the  livelong  day, 

While  fields  and  w'oods  with  summer  song . 
are  sounding. 

Far  off  across  the  vale, 

. Where  the  light  vapors  sail, 

Veiled  with  thin  mist  the  purple  hills  are 
sleeping; 

And  in  the  ripened  field, 

Amid  the  summer’s  yield, 

The  farmers  now  the  golden  grain  are  reap- 
ing. 

The  locust  sings  unseen 
Behind  some  leafy  screen, 

While  the  hot  sun  looks  down  with  fiery 
glances ; 

All  Nature  seems  to  swoon 
As  toward  its  highest  noon, 

From  heat  to  heat,  the  glowing  day  ad- 
vances. 

The  deep  creek,  winding,  flows 
By  shelving  shores  where  grows 
The  silvery  willow  marked  with  sun  and 
shadow, 

And  in  its  glassy  wave 
The  cattle  come  to  lave 
Their  sweltering  limbs  from  feeding  in  the 
meadow. 

Steeped  in  the  blinding  light, 

The  clouds,  all  deathly  white, 

Across  the  vault  with  listless  motion  sailing, 
Below  me  in  the  plain, 

Along  the  bending  grain, 

Their  grateful  shadows  o’er  the  earth  are 
trailing. 


• 

From  farm-yards  far  and  near 
The  shrill  horns,  sounding  clear, 
With  answering  echoes  from  the  hills  are 
blending ; 

The  laborers’  work  is  stopped, 

The  whetted  scythes  are  dropped, 
And  homeward  now  their  eager  feet  arc 
tending. 

Beside  the  cottage  porch, 

The  sunflower’s  shining  torch, 

That  marked  with  rings  of  flame  the  sum- 
mer’s coming, 

Stands  in  proud  splendor  there 
Where  all  the  noontide  air 
Is  drowsy  with  the  sweet  bees*  idle  hum- 
ming. 

Within  the  garden  blows 
The  fragrant  summer  rose, 

Whose  blushing  leaves  with  sweet  perfume 
are  laden ; 

And  swaying  gently  there, 

The  lily,  passing  fair, 

Hangs  her  meek  head  like  some  retiring 
maiden. 

Oh,  glorious  summer!  stay, 

Nor  hasten  yet  away 

From  the  sweet  fields  with  thy  warm  beauty 
glowing ; 

My  life  has  reached  its  prime, 

Its  radiant  summer-time, 

And  all  my  blood  with  added  warmth  is 
flowing. 

The  day  at  last  declines, 

The  west  with  splendor  shines 
As  slantwise  now  the  sun’s  lost  beams  are 
falling, 

And  all  the  dazzling  air, 

Bright  with  the  sunset’s  glare, 

Is  filled  with  myriad  voices  blithely  calling. 
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tier  tail  aids  it  materially  in  sustaining  itself. 
As  the  food  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  consists 
greatly  of  insects*  flies  being  especial  favorites, 
it  is  evident  that  great  agility  is  needed.  In 
order  to  show  the  active  character  of  the  quad- 
ruped one  of  the  harvest  mice  is  represented  in 
the  engraving  as  climbing  toward  a fly.  upon 
which  it  is  about  to  pounce.  In  such  circum- 
stances its  leap  is  remarkably  swift,  and  its  aim 
as  accurate,  as  that  of  a swallow.  In  the  airy 
cradle  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  may  sometimes  be 
seen  as  many  as  eight  young  mice,  all  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a barrel. 

The  Covifnon  Mouse , also,  is  a notable  little 
house-builder,  making  nests  out  of  various  ma- 
terials, and  placing  them  oftentimes  in  verv  odd 
places,  as  the  following  instances  will  show  : At 
the  end  of  autumn  a number  of  dower-pots  had 
been  set  aside  in  a shed,  in  wailing  for  the 
coming  spring.  Toward  the  middle  of  winter 
the  shed  was  cleared  out  and  the  flower-pots 
removed.  While  carrying  them  out  of  the  shod 
the  owner  was  rather  surprised  to  find  a round 
hole,  in  the  mould,  and  examined  it  closely. 
In  the  hoi o was  seen,  not  a plant,  but  the  tail 
of  a mouse,  which  leaped  from  the  pot  as  soon 
as  it  was  set  down.  Presently  another  mouse 
followed  from  the  same  aperture,  showing  that 
a nest  lay  beneath  the  soil.  On  removing  the 
earth  a neat  and  comfortable  nest  was  found, 
made  chiefly  of  straw  and  paper,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  the  hole  through  which  the  in- 
mates had  fled.  The  most  curious  point  in 
eon  nee  lion  with  this  nest  was,  that  although  the 
earth  in  the  pot  seemed  to  be  intact  except  for 
tlie  round  hole,  which  might  have  been  made 
by  a stick,  none  was  found  within  it.  The  in- 
genious little  architects  had  been  clever  enough 


THERE  are  very  few  animals  among  the 
Mammalia  who  venture  to  exert  their  skill 
upon  aerial  architecture.  Consequently  the 
Harvest  Mouse,  found  in  many  parts  of  En- 
gland, is  regarded  with  special  interest ; and 
tins  not  only  because  its  home  is  suspended 
above  the  ground  in  such  a manner  as  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  a true  pensile  nest,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  nest  is  generally  hung  to  several 
stout  grass-stems;  sometimes  it  is  fastened  to 
wheat  straw's  ; and  occasionally  it  is  found  sus- 
pended to  the  head  of  a thistle.  It  is  n very 
beautiful  structure,  being  made  of  very  narrow 
grasses,  and  woven  so  carefully  us  to  form  a 
hollow  globe,  rather  larger  than  a cricket-hall, 
and  very  nearly  ns  round.  The  Harvest  Mouse 
is  an  elegant  little  creature,  so  tiny  tliat,  when 
full-grown,  it  weighs  scarcely  more  than  the 
sixth  of  an  ounce,  and  we  cun  not  but  wonder 
how  it  contrives  to  form  so  complicated  an  ob- 
ject as  a hollow  sphere  with  thin  walls.  The 
walls  arc  so  thin  that  an  object  inside  the  nest 
can  be  easily  seen  from  any  part  of  the  exte- 
rior; there  is  no  opening  whatever,  and  when 
the  young  are  in  the  nest  they  arc  packed  so 
tightly  that  their  bodies  press  against  the  wall 
in  even"  direction.  As  there  is  no  defined 
opening,  and  as  the  walls  arc  so  loosely  woven, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mother  is  able  to  push 
her  way  between  the  meshes,  and  so  to  arrange 
or  feed  her  voting.  The  position  of  the  nest, 
which  is  always  at  some  little  height,  presup- 
poses a climbing  power  in  the  architect.  All 
mice  and  rats  are  good  climbers,  hut  the  Har- 
vest Mouse  is  especially  well  fitted  for  climb- 
ing, inasmuch  as  its  long  and  flexible  toes  can 
firmly  grasp  the  grass-stem,  and  its  long  slen- 
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to  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  earth  and  to  carry 
it  away,  so  as  to  form  a cavity  for  the  reception 
of  their  nest.  They  did  not  completely  empty 
the  pot,  as  if  knowing  by  instinct  that  their 
habitation  would  be  betrayed,  but  allowed  a 
slight  covering  of  earth  to  remain  upon  their 
nest.  A number  of  empty  bottles  had  been 
stowed  away  upon  a shelf,  and  among  them 
was  found  one  which  was  tenanted  by  a mouse. 
The  little  creature  had  considered  that  the  hot* 
tie  would  afford  a suitable  home  for  her  young, 
and  had  therefore  conveyed  into  it  a quantity 
of  bedding  which  she  made  into  a nest.  The 
bottle  was  filled  with  the  nest,  and  the  eccen- 
tric architect  had  taken  the  precaution  to  leave 
a round  hole  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  In  this  remarkable  domicile  the  young 
were  placed ; and  it  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  shut  out  the 
light.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
to  have  formed  the  cavity  at  the  under-side,  so 
that  the  soft  materials  of  the  nest  would  ex- 
clude the  light;  but  the  mouse  had  simply 
formed  a comfortable  hollow  for  her  young, 
and  therein  she  had  placed  them.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  mouse  has  no  fear  of 
light,  but  that  it  only  chooses  darkness  as  a 
means  of  safety  for  its  young.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  mouse  can  make  a nest  is  some- 
what surprising.  Some  few  years  ago,  in  a 
farmer’s  house,  a loaf  of  newly-baked  bread 
was  placed  upon  a shelf,  according  to  custom. 
Next  day  a hole  was  observed  in  the  loaf ; and 
when  it  was  cut  open  a mouse  and  her  nest  was 
discovered  within,  the  latter  having  been  made 
of  paper.  On  examination,  the  material  of  the 
habitation  was  found  to  have  been  obtained 
from  a copy-book,  which  had  been  tom  into 
shreds  and  arranged  into  the  form  of  a nest. 
Within  this  curious  home  were  nine  new-born 
mice.  Thus  in  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours, 
at  jnost,  the  loaf  must  have  cooled,  the  interior 
been  excavated,  the  book  found  and  cut  into 
suitable  pieces,  the  nest  made,  and  the  young 
brought  into  the  world.  Surely  it  is  no  won- 
der that  mice  are  so  plentiful,  or  that  their 
many  enemies  fail  to  exterminate  them. 

When  in  a state  of  liberty,  and  able  to  work 
in  its  own  manner,  the  Dot'mouse  is  an  admira- 
ble nest-maker.  As  it  passes  the  day  in  sleep, 
it  must  needs  have  some  retired  domicile  in 
which  it  can  be  hidden  from  the  many  enemies 
which  might  attack  a sleeping  animal.  One 
of  these  nests  is  depicted  in  the  illustration, 
being  situated  in  a hedge  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  placed  in  the  forking  of  a 
branch,  the  smaller  twigs  of  which  form  a kind 
of  palisade  round  it.  The  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  of  two  kinds ; namely,  grass- 
blades  and  leaves  of  trees.  Two  or  three  kinds 
of  grass  are  used,  the  greater  part  being  the 
well-known  sword-grass,  whose  sharp  edges 
cut  the  fingers  of  a careless  handler.  The 
blades  are  twisted  round  the  twigs  and  through 
the  interstices,  until  they  form  a hollow  nest, 
rather  oval  in  shape.  Toward  the  bottom 


the  finer  sorts  of  grass  are  used,  as  well  as 
some  stems  of  delicate  climbing  weeds,  which 
arc  no  larger  than  ordinary  thread,  and  which 
serve  to  bind  the  mass  together.  Interwoven 
with  the  grass  are  leaves,  which  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices. The  entrance  to  the  pest  is  so  in- 
geniously concealed  tl  it  to  find  it  is  not  a very 
easy  matter,  even  when  its  precise  position  is 
known ; and  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed,  one  of  the  Dormice  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  aside  the 
grass-blades  that  conceal  it.  The  pendent 
pieces  of  grass  that  are  being  held  aside  by  the 
little  paw  are  so  fixed,  that  when  released  from 
pressure  they  spring  back  over  the  aperture 
and  conceal  it  in  a very  effectual  manner.  Such 
a nest  is  usually  about  six  inches  in  length  and 
three  in  width.  Although  the  Dormouse  uses 
this  aerial  house  as  a residence,  it  does  not 
make  use  of  it  as  a granary.  Like  many  oth- 
er hibernating  animals,  it  collects  a store  of 
winter  food,  which  generally  consists  of  nuts, 
grain,  and  similar  substances.  These  treas- 
ures are  carefully  hidden  away  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest,  and  in  the  illustration  the  animal 
is  shown  as  eating  a nut  which  it  has  taken 
from  one  of  its  storehouses  beneath  the  thick 
branch. 

The  Stag  Beetle  and  the  Golden-crested  Wren 
have  been  introduced  into  the  illustration  to 
show  the  comparative  size  of  the  animals. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  wonder- 
ful varieties  of  form  that  are  assumed  by  the 
nests  of  insects — varieties  so  bold  and  so  start- 
ling that  few  would  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
their  existence  without  oculair  demonstration. 
No  rule  seems  to  be  observed  in  them ; at  all 
events  no  rule  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  their  formation  is  guided;  neither  has 
any  conjecture  been  formed  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  remarkable  forms  which  they  assume. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a splendid  col- 
lection of  curious  nests,  but  none  perhaps  which 
awakens  more  surprise  and  admiration  than  the 
wonderful  group  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Although  the  seven  nests  were 
not  all  found  adhering  to  a single  branch — be- 
ing placed  near  each  other  only  to  allow  of 
easy  comparison — they  were  all  made  by  an 
insect  bearing  the  somewhat  scientific  name  of 
Apoica . This  insect,  although  by  no  means  a 
handsome  creature,  well  deserves  its  scientific 
title.  By  referring  to  the  illustration  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  nests  arc  by  no  means  uniform  in 
size  or  shape.  The  larger  one,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre,  rather  exceeds  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  small  nest  at  the  end  of 
the  same  branch  is  scarcely  half  as  wide,  and  the 
others  are  of  all  the  intermediate  sizes.  In 
shape,  too,  they  differ,  some  being  perfectly 
hexagonal,  others  partly  so,  while  others  again 
are  nearly  circular,  though  on  a careful  inspec- 
tion they  show  faint  traces  of  the  hexagonal 
form.  The  upper  surfaces  are  more  or  less 
convex,  according  to  their  size ; this  form  be- 
ing evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
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in  a waste  and  moist  spot,  it  would  won  be 
picked  up  as  a veritable  mushroom.  The  color 
is  in  general  a yellowish  brown,  although  oc- 
casionally some  non  boldly  departs  from  the 
general  uniformity,  presenting  a reddish  sur- 
face, or  even  ft  white.  All  the  nests  are  fixed 
in  the  same  manner  to  a 
branch  or  twig  passing 
through  the  upper  surface. 

> -s  v v When  the  nest  is  increased 
in  size  the  original  support 
is  often  found  to  be  too 
slight,  and  in  that  case  oth- 
ers arc  added.  The  cells 
Mlj  ^ are  arranged  in  the  most 

systematic  manner  in  rows 
which  follow  the  exterior 
outline,  and  therefore  take 
the  shape  of  a hexagon. 
How*  the  insect  forms  these 
^ wonderful  cell -groups  is  an 

enigma  to  which  riot  the 
^ leu >t  clew  can  be  found, 

if'.-.*  In  },i',d>ortioTl  to  the  size  ol' 

; the  architect  they  are  sim- 

ply enormous,  and  yet  the 
:s*, i I*  j*'  sides  and  angles  are  as  true 
and  just  as  if  they  werc  sio- 
* **K-  * glo  cells. 

Very  curious  nests  arc 
made  by  several  species  of 
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an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Teona.  These 
nests,  or  rather  these  series  of  cells,  arc 
made  after  a singular  fashion.  First,  tho  in- 
sect attaches  to  the  branch  a foot-stalk  com- 
posed of  the  same  material  as  that  with  which 
the  cells  are  formed.  This  foot-stalk,  although 
slender,  is  very  hard,  solid,  and  tough,  and  can 
uphold  ft  considerable  weight,  as  is  necessary 
from  the  manner  of  constructing  the  nest.  &he 
then  makes  a cell  after  the  ordinary  wasp-fash- 
ion, attaching  it  to  the  foot-stalk  with  its  mouth 
downward,  and  at  first  making  it  comparatively 
short.  When  the  cell  has  nearly  attained  its 
due  length  a second  is  placed  alongside  the 
first,  and  a third  is  added  in  like  manner,  each 
being  lengthened  as  required.  As  the  cells  at 
the  base  of  the  series  are  finished  first  it  is  ev- 
ident that  they  gradually  diminish  toward  the 
end,  those  at  the  extremity  being  often  wot 
one  quarter  go  long  as  those  at  the  base. 

The  common  Ilive  Bee  deserves  our  admira- 
tion on  account  of  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  it  constructs  its  social  home,  and  the 
method  by  Which  that  home  is  regulated.  But 
there  is  another  insect,  as  well  known  byname, 
but  with  whose  habits  we  are  somewhat  shy  of 
attempting  to  become  intimately  familiar.  This 
is  the  common  Hornet,  whose  nest  is  almost  in- 
variably built  in  hollow  trees,  deserted  oub- 
houses,  and  places  of  a similar  description. 


Whenever  the  Hornet  takes  up  its  residence  in 
an  inhabited  house,  os  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  inmates  nre  sure  to  be  in  arms  against  the 
insect,  and  with  good  reason.  Its  sting  is  ex- 
ceedingly venomous,  and  it  is  popularly  said 
that  three  hornets  can  kill  a man.  Moreover, 
the  Hornet  is  an  irascible  insect,  and  given  to 
assault  those  whom  it  fancies  are  approaching 
its  nest  with  evil  intentions.  Consequently  it 
is  a matter  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  obtain  a 
nest,  or  to  watch  the  process  of  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  illustration  is  shown  the  exterior 
of  a partially  finished  nest,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hornets  enter  at  different  parts* 
Hornets  may  be  forced  to  build  a much  more 
beautiful  nest  than  they  ordinarily  construct. 
One  nest,  when  of  moderate  size,  was  removed 
by  a naturalist  from  the  head  of  a tree,  nml 
placed  in  a large  glazed  box,  within  which  the 
hornets  continued  their  labors,  and  a most  beau- 
tiful nest  was  produced,  symmetrical  in  shape 
and  variegated  with  wonderfully  rich  colors. 
In  order,  however,  to  produce  this  result  it  is 
necessary  to  select  the  richest-colored  woods, 
and  place  them  where  the  insects  shall  be  in- 
duced to  use  them  in  the  construction  of  their 
nest. 

In  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  may 
he  seen  a very  remarkable  nest,  which  is  made 
by  some  species  of  wasp  at  present  unknown. 
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but  which  may  appropriately  bo  called  the  Mud 
Wasp.  It  was  found  in  a Guianan  forest  sus- 
pended to  a branch,  which  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  solid  walls  of  the  nest.  Unfortu- 
nately, iu  its  passage  to  England,  it  was  broken 
and  much  damaged,  hut  the  fragments  were 
collected  and  skillfully  put  together,  and  the 
nest  restored  to  its  original  shape,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  aperture  through  which  the  in- 
terior may  ho  seen.  The  material  of  which  it 
is  formed  is  mud,  or  clay,  w hich  is  moulded  by 
the  insect  until  it  hits  attained  a wonderful  te- 
nacity ami  strength,  and  is  rendered  so  plastic 
as  to  be  worked  nearly  as  neatly  as  the  waxen 
bee-cell.  It  is  of  rather  a large  .size,  measur- 
ing about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  by  nine  in 
width,  and  tilled  with  combs.  A large  quantity 
of  clay  is  worked  around  the  chosen  branch, 
and  made  very  strong,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
heavy  weight  which  will  he  suspended  from  it. 
This  clay  foundation  is  very'  hard,  though  brit- 
tle, One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
construction  of  this  nest  is  the  entrance.  In 
pensile  nests  the  insect  usually  forms  the  open- 
ing below,  so  that  it  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  ruin.  Moreover*  it  is  usually  of  small 
dimensions,  evidently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  parasitic  insects  and  other  foes,  and 
to  give  the  sentinels  n small  gateway  to  de- 
fend. But  the  particular  w asp  w hich  built  this 


remarkable  nest  seems  to  have  set  every  rule 
at  defiance,  and  to  have  shown  an  entire  con- 
tempt of  foes  and  indifference  to  rain.  As 
may  be  seen  by  reference,  to  the  illustration, 
the  entrance  is  extremely  long,  though  not 
wide,  and  extends  through  nearly  the  length 
of  th^ncst,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  combs  can 
he  seen  by  looking  into  the  aperture.  The 
edges  of  the  entrance  are  rounded,  so  that  the 
outer  edge  is  wider  than  the  inner;  but  it  is 
still  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  little  finger 
of  a man  s hand  to  he  passed  into  flic  interior; 
while  its  length  is  so  great  that  forty  or  fifty 
insects  might  enter  or  leave  the  nest  together. 

The  nest  of  the  Pasteboard  Waq>  is  suspend- 
ed to  a branch,  which  passes  through  u hole  or 
ring,  so  large  that  the  structure  is  permitted  to 
swing  freely  in  the  wind.  The  dimensions  of 
the  nest  are  variable,  each  one  appearing  to  bo 
capable  of  unlimited  enlargement.  The  mode 
by  which  the  wasps  increase  the  size  of  their 
pensile  home  is  equally  simple  and  efficacious. 
When  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  becomes 
so  large  that  a fresh  series  of  cells  is  required, 
the  insects  enlarge  their  home  with  perfect 
case,  and  at  the  same  time  without  destroying 
its  symmetry,  a point  which  is  often  forgotten 
when  human  architects  undertake  the  enlarge- 
ment of  some  fine  old  edifice.  Taking  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  as  the  starting-point,  they 
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build  upon  it  a scrie*  of  cells,  taking  care  to  j the  new  tier  of  cells,  and  then  the  bottom  is 
add  another  row  or  two  to  the  circumference,  so  j closed  with  a new  floor,  which  in  its  turn  will 
as  to  increase  the  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  j become  the  ceiling  of  the  next  tier  of  cells, 
length.  They  then  add  fresh  material  to  the  An  average  nest  is  about  one  foot  in  length 
outer  wall,  which  is  lengthened  so  as  to  include  I and  of  proportionate  width  ; but  now  and  then 

Sures  six  feet  in  height,  amt 

we  shall  form  a better  idea 
of  the  nest  in  question,  if 
we  reckon  it  to  be  equal  in 
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length  to  a "six-foot”  man,  .and  of  course  to 
occupy  much  more  space  on  account  of  its  bell- 
like  shape. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Pollutes  are  in 
the  habit  of  building  their  cells  in  the  open  air, 
and  leaving  them  without  covering  to  defend 
them.  The  species  which  make  the  cells  rep- 
resented in  the  illustration  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  both  from  the  elegant  form  of  the 
combs  and  the  singular  method  of  their  attach- 
ment. Generally,  the  shape  of  the  comb  is  near- 
ly round,  as  is  seen  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  il- 
lustration. The  cells  are  remarkable  for  their 
radiating  form,  the  bases  being  a trifle  smaller 
than  the  mouths,  a peculiarity  which  would 
hardly  be  noticed  in  a single  cell,  but  which  pro- 
duces the  spreading  outline  when  a number  of 
them  are  massed  together.  Some  of  the  cells  are 
dosed,  inducting  that  the  undeveloped  insect 
is  within.  Now  comes  the  curious  part  of  the 
Vol.  XXXIII.  —No.  1 94,  — M 


structure.  The  corahs  are  not  fastened  direct- 
ly to  the  branches,  but  are  attached  to  foot- 
stalks which  spring  from  their  centre,  and  are 
firmly  cemented  upon  the  branch  or  twig.  IIow 
wonderfully  the  insect  must  manage  the  comb 
so  that  it  shall  be  balanced  on  this  slender  foot- 
stalk! To  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  even  an 
empty  comb  would  be  difficult  enough,  but  when 
the  cells  are  filled  with  fat,  heavy  grubs  the  dif- 
ficulty must  be  multiplied  with  every  one.  The 
foot-stalks  are  made  of  the  same  pupicr»xu&cb& 
like  substance  os  the  cells,  only  the  layers  are 
so  tightly  compressed  together  that  they  form 
a hard,  solid  mass,  very  much  like  the  little 
pillars  which  support  the  different  stories  of  an 
ordinary  wasp's  nest,  but  of  much  greater  size. 
The  position  of  the  combs  is  extremely  vari- 
able, some  being  nearly  horizontal,  and  others 
perpendicular,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  came  from  Bareilly,  in  the  East  Indies. 
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PUBLIC  Attention  has  recently  been  at- 
tracted to  the  city  of  Lisbon  by  the  unfor- 
tunate firing  into  the  Niagara  from  Belem 
Tower,  and  by  the  unusual  frequency  with 
which  arrival*  of  our  national  vessels  are  an- 
nounced at  this  port.  Before  the  rebellion  our 
vessels  of  war  seldom  entered  the  Tagus  ; now 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  European 
squadron  will  winter  there.  Conveniently  sit  u- 
ated as  a point  of  departure  for  the  chief  com* 
mercinl  countries  of  the  Christian  world*  and 
possessed  of  uncqitaled  natural  advantages,  it 
is  remarkable  that  only  Great  Britain  should 
heretofore  have  made  it  a naval  rendezvous. 
Our  vessels,  in  times  past,  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  had  their  head-quarters  at  Port 
Mahon  in  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Spezzia  in  Italy,  hut  the  necessity  for 
watching  rebel  ernisers  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  and  repair  in  the  seaq>orts  of  the  west- 
ern coast,  while  the  distrust;  with  which  wo 
must  hereafter  regard  the  movements  of  the 
great  maritime  powers  will  require  us  to  keep  a 
force  in  their  waters  on  the  alert  to  vindicate 
the  national  honor  and  authority. 

The  advantage  of  having  our  chief  naval 
rendezvous  at  Lisbon  is  evident.  Being  with- 
in speedy  telegraphic  communication  with  all 
Europe,  and  receiving  news  less  than  a fort- 


night old  from  our  own  country,  emergencies 
arising  in  the  North  and  West,  on  the  African 
coast,  among  the  Atlantic  islands,  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  in  South  America  may  be  far 
more  promptly  attended  to  than  though  it  were 
inside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through  which 
the  only  powers  that  are  apt  to  give  us  offense 
could  render  exit  difficult.  The  same  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  Cadiz — if  not  from  time  im- 
memorial at  least  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  called  it  Gades— the  favorite  entrepot  of 
Southwestern  Europe  ; but  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is 
an  tin  sheltered  roadstead,  visited  at  all  seasons 
by  high  winds,  for  days  interrupting  communi- 
cation with  the  city,  which,  from  the  shoal  ness 
of  the  water,  \»  always  inconveniently  distant 
from  the  ship,  while  Lisbon  is  but  seven  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where  it  aver- 
ages from  one  to  four  miles  in  width,  with  an 
anchorage  always  easy  of  access,  and,  but  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  quays  of  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  Old  World,  at  which,  how- 
ever tempestuous  the  weather,  it  is  never  im- 
possible to  land.  Were  every  thing  else  equal, 
the  annoyances  attending  the  quarantine  at 
Cadiz,  which,  as  elsewhere  within  the  Spanish 
dominions,  is  a disgrace  to  civilization,  should 
decide  mcn-of-war  to  prefer  Lisbon,  where  no 
such  inconveniences  are  experienced. 
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Not  many  months  ago,  one  of  our  vessels  of 
war  at  Tangier,  having  been  telegraphed  that 
her  presence  was  needed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
put  into  Cadiz  to  fill  up  with  provisions  from 
our  own  stores,  and  although  a Spanish  steamer, 
which  had  preceded  her  departure  from  Tangier 
and  anticipated  her  arrival,  was  admitted  to 
pratique , she  was  subjected  to  three  days’  quar- 
antine for  not  having  obtained  the  Spanish  Vice 
Consul’s  vise  to  her  bill  of  health,  though  Tan- 
gier was  less  than  thirty  miles  distant,  and  no- 
toriously healthy,  while  coasting  steamers  traded 
daily  between  the  two  ports.  The  city  officials 
were  informed  that  the  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment might  be  seriously  compromised  by  any 
delay,  yet  the  ship  was  detained  three  days  for 
the  non-observance  of  a municipal  regulation, 
which  it  is  an  outrage  to  apply  to  any  vessel  of 
a national  character.  On  another  occasion  a 
ship  of  war  arrived  with  a clean  bill  of  health 
from  a port  where. Spain  was  not  represented 
by  any  consular  authority,  yet  the  absence  of 
the  vise  induced  the  visiting  health-officer  to 
order  the  yellow  flag  at  her  fore  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Health  could  meet  to  determine  whether 
it  was  proper  to  admit  her.  Were  similar  ex- 
actions made  by  other  nations,  a man-of-war 
would  have  to  obtain  the  vises  of  all  the  consuls 
residing  at  every  place  from  which  she  sailed, 
since  she  never  clears  for  any  port,  but  changes 
her  destination  as  the  interests  of  her  flag  re- 
quire. Happily  this  requirement  is  peculiar  to 
Spain.  Every  where  else  the  certificate  of  the 
surgeon,  that  the  vessel  is  free  from  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  and  that  she  has  not 
communicated  with  any  other  vessel  or  port 
where  epidemics  were  prevailing,  is  satisfactory 
to  the  health  officials,  and  is  a much  more  ef- 
fectual guarantee  of  her  sanitary  condition  than 
a bill  of  health,  as  it  makes  the  surgeon  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  faithfulness  of  his  report. 
The  health-officers  of  Lisbon,  who  will  be  found 
courteous  and  obliging' to  the  extent  of  making 
the  visit  at  night  to  avoid  causing  unnecessary 
detention,  refuse  any  other  than  such  a state- 
ment by  the  senior  medical  officer. 

Lisbon  is  less  known  to  Americans  than  many 
cities  of  minor  interest.  Situated  beyond  the 
ordinary  routes  of  tourists’  travel,  and  possess- 
ing little  American  trade,  it  is  seldom  visited 
for  business  or  pleasure  by  our  countrymen, 
who  therefore  rarely  see  it,  except  when,  as 
passengers  aboard  the  steamers  to  Brazil,  they 
are  carried  there  for  the  few  hours’  detention 
required  for  coaling.  While  it  possesses  a large 
resident  English  population,  only  half  a dozen 
Americans  have  made  it  their  home.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  a few  notes  of  what  is*  to  be  seen  of 
greatest  interest  within  its  limits  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  a Magazine  which  has  devoted 
so  many  pages  to  the  description  of  strange 
places  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Lisboa  is  the  Portuguese  designation  of  the 
city,  and  the  name  should  be  so  written  in  En- 
glish, there  being  no  reason  why  foreign  na- 
tions should  vary  the  orthography  of  geograph- 


; ical  terms.  The  Quaker  City  becomes  “ Fila- 
delfia”  in  Spanish ; we  make  “Vienna”  out  of 
Wien ; and  many  places  altogether  lose  their 
identity  in  their  passage  into  other  tongues. 
“Lisboa,”  itself  is  asserted  by  Portuguese  an- 
tiquarians to  be  a derivative  from  “Olisippo,” 
a word  of  Phoenician  origin,  or  of  “ Ulyssippo,  ” 
The  City  of  Ulysses , who,  it  is  said,  was  carried 
into  the  Tagus  in  the  course  of  a stormy  and 
dangerous  voyage.  Without  resorting  to  poet- 
ic fable,  authentic  history  establishes  its  many 
centuries.  Whether  first  Phoenician  or  Gre- 
cian, it  was  subsequently  Carthagenian ; then 
Roman,  and  called  “Pelicitas  Juli®”  by  the 
Emperors;  then  Gothic,  and  styled  “Lispo;” 
for  hundreds  of  years  afterward  the  property 
alternately  of  Christian  and  Moorish  sovereigns, 
the  latter  softening  its  name  to  “Lisbo,”  to 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inheritors 
have  added  the  final  vowel. 

The  city  proper  stretches  three  and  a half 
miles  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Tagus,  or 
Tajo — its  sparsely-built  suburbs  as  many  more 
— and  extends  irregularly  inland  an  average, 
breadth  of  a mile  and  a quarter,  covering  its 
seven  principal  hills  with  lofty  houses,  and 
streets  so  steep  that  steps  are  constructed  in 
many  of  them  to  make  travel  through  them  pos- 
sible. The  terrible  earthquake  of  1755  shook 
down  seventeen  thousand  houses,  and  buried 
twenty-five  thousand  people ; but  their  survivors 
and  descendants  have  rebuilt  the  ruined  quar- 
ter more  substantially  than  ever,  and  so  ably 
repaired  the  human  void  that  the  population  of 
the  city  has  increased  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  traveler,  approaching  Lisbon  from  sea- 
ward, begins  his  sight-seeing  when  Cape  Roca 
(the  Lisbon  Rock  of  sailors)  first  looms  up  on 
the  horizon.  As  the  panorama,  bounded  at 
the  southward  and  eastward  by  the  lofty  per- 
pendicular face  of  Chpe  Espichel,  is  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  he  will  discover  some- 
thing novel  and  beautiful  in  every  part  of  the 
landscape.  The  convent  dome  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  da  Penha  glistens  far  up  on  the  summit 
of  the  Hill  of  Cintra;  the  pretty  villages  of 
Guia  and  Cascars  skirt  the  shore ; vegetation 
of  every  hue,  fantastic  rocks,  vine-clad  hills, 
ancient  castles,  and  elegant  creations  of  modern 
art  and  wealth,  meet  the  eye  wherever  it  rosts. 
The  scenery  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the 
city  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  whoever  is 
fortunate  enough  to  enter  the  “golden  Tagus” 
on  one  of  these  bright  days  or  glorious  moonlit 
nights,  here  so  numerous,  will  enjoy  one  of  the 
loveliest  spectacles  in  nature.  The  appearance 
of  the  city  from  the  anchorage  is  very  imposing. 
The  several  convent  and  castle-crowned  hills 
are  the  back-ground  of  a picture,  studded  every 
whet-e  with  picturesque  freaks  of  nature,  the 
ruins  of  the  past  and  the  industiy  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

All  these  visions  of  beauty  used  to  be  dis- 
pelled on  landing,  but  the  stories  of  municipal 
and  social  neglect  and  uncleanness  are  no  longer 
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true.  The  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  the  stable, 
and  the  factory  does  hot  now  obstruct  the  streets, 
which  are  carefully  swept  at  night,  hut,  being 
macadamized,  are  dusty  in  summer  and  pasty 
after  rains.  The  cry  of  ngaa  va  no  longer  af- 
frights the  belated  pedestrian,  who  did  not  al- 
ways escape  the  deluge  of  what  was  not  alto- 
gether water,  which  preceded  rather  than  fol- 
lowed the  warning.  Soap  1ms  ceased  to  be 
contraband,  and  splendid  floating  baths  attract 
the  thousands  who  can  not  afford  to  visit  the 
watering-places  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  revenues  arising  from  soap  and  tobacco, 
until  ft  few  years  past,  were  sold  annually  by 
the  Government  to  a company,  which  appointed 
it*>  own  ageuts  to  collect  the  import  duties. 
The  domestic  manufacture  of  soap  was  pro- 
hibited under  heavy  penalties.  Women  were 
subjected  to  the  greatest  indignities  at  the  gates 
by  having  their  persons  rndely  searched  for  con- 
cealed soap;  and  very  recently  several  foreign 
naval  officers  were  grievously  insulted  by  to- 
bacco agents  thrusting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  find  a cigar  that  had  not  paid  its  tax. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  Company  long  enabled 
them  to  control  the  Cortes,  bat  an  increasing 
desire  to  be  clean  at  a cheap  rate,  and  an  un- 
conquerable fondness  for  good  cigars,  finally 
triumphed  ; and  the  monopolies,  which  were  as 
disgraceful  to  Portugal  as  the  quarantine  is  to 
Spain,  were  added  to  the  list  of  abondoued  bar- 


barisms. The  words  Sahoa.  Raj*,  Tnbac  (Soap, 
Snuff,  Tobacco),  on  the  signs  of  old  cigar  stores 
still  indicate  the  places  that  used  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Company  to  sell  these  articles. 

The  latitude  of  Lisbon  is  that  of  Washington, 
but  the  climates  of  the  two  places  are  unlike. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  about 
tiO°  Fahrenheit,  a lower  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter and  greater  prevalence  of  rains  and  easterly 
storms  alone  denoting  the  winter  season.  It 
never  freezes,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  have 
over  seen  snow  fall  upon  it.  Artificial  heat  is 
so  little  needed  that  scarcely  any  of  the  bouses 
are  built  with  chimney  flues  except  in  the  kitch- 
ens, where  a small  tire  ordinarily  suffices  for 
the  Portuguese  cuisine,  A few  foreigners  and 
natives,  who  are  over-sensitive  to  the  chilliness 
of  a prolonged  rmnv  season,  warm  their  rooms 
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pied  by  different  families,  whence  it  happens 
that  communities  of  very  dissimilar  character 
dwell  under  the  same  roof,  while  the  general 
stairway,  being  the  subject  of  no  one  person’s 
care,  is  always  dirty  and  unlighted.  There  is 
no  porter’s  lodge,  as  in  France,  the  common 
entrance  from  the  street  being  opened  at  night, 
when  only  it  is  closed,  by  a sesame  of  loud  raps 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  floor  on  which 
lives  the  person  sought,  whose  servant  is  spared 
the  trouble  of  descent  from  these  supernal  re- 
gions by  a series  of  cords  leading  from  each 
suit  of  apartments  to  the  latch.  It  is  an  in- 
genious means  of  saving  labor ; but  it  produces 
an  alarming  effect  on  the  timid  stranger,  who 
is  conducted  for  the  first  time  up  a dimly- 
lighted  street  to  a huge  iron-bound  door,  hears 
four  or  five  mysterious  raps,  followed  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  by  unseen  hands,  and  is 
made  to  follow  his  conductor  up  a dark  stair- 
case till  he  sees  a light  flickering  through  a 
little  square  grating,  and  listens  to  the  sharp 
challenge,  Quern  ef  (“Who  is  it?”)  and  Que 
querf  (“  What  do  you  want  ?”)  The  reply  sat- 
isfactory, huge  bolts  slide  back,  the  massive 
door  swings  open,  a second  is  unfolded,  and  the 
visitor  introduced  into  gayly-furnished,  brill- 
iantly-lighted parlors,  where  the  politest  peo- 
ple in  Europe  are  waiting  to  give  him  a kind, 
hospitable  welcome.  The  police  are  efficient, 
and  the  garrote  not  an  institution,  else  it  would 
be  a risk  some  venture  to  mount  these  silent, 
dark  stairways,  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
balusters  and  the  recollection  of  the  landing 
stages  passed. 

Assassinations  were  once  rife  in  the  streets, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  more  orderly  city  in 
the  world.  There  are  no  great  drinking  sa- 
loons to  send  forth  gangs  of  brawlers.  The 
Lisbon  gentleman,  after  dinner,  frequents  his 
favorite  cafe,  drinks  his  harmless  cup  of  coffee 
or  thimbleful  of  cognac,  smokes  a cigarette, 
and  wastes  an  hour  or  two  at  dominoes  or  bill- 
iards. Only  whjen  a British  man-of-war  gives 
general  liberty  to  her  crew  is  the  pedestrian 
apt  to  be  jostled  from  the  pavement  by  reeling 
drunkards,  and  they,  fortunately,  seldom  stray 
far  from  the  English  chop  house  by  the  river- 
side, where  the  vile  stuff  is  sold  which  steals 
away  their  brains. 

The  people  of  Lisbon  are  perhaps  better 
dressed  than  any  where  else  in  Europe,  though 
the  smallness  of  their  incomes  compels  them 
to  maintain  their  fine  exterior  by  the  sacrifice 
of  many  items  of  domestic  comfort.  Neatness 
of  attire  characterizes  all  classes  but  the  beg- 
gars, who  affect  rags  and  filth.  These  and  a 
brass  badge  stamped  with  the  letter  M (Men- 
diyo ),  and  a number  indicating  their  license  to 
importune  you  at  every  corner  for  “a  little 
something  for  the  love  of  God,”  are  regarded 
by  the  experienced  as  Bigns  of  danger,  to  be 
avoided  by  an  abrupt  change  of  direction.  The 
unlucky  stranger  who  stops  to  bestow  alms  on 
the  pobre  miserable  is  dogged  by  a score  of  oth- 
ers w ho  have  witnessed  this  evidence  of  a ten- 


der heart.  Pity  soon  becomes  banished  from 
the  breast  in  Lisbon.  Woeful  lamentations,  for 
which  the  nasals  of  the  Portuguese  language 
so  well  adapt  it,  are  whined  forth  in  tones  to 
melt  the  heart  of  even  one  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning. of  the  words;  but  men- 
dicancy is  a profession,  and  these  are  its  mas- 
ters, who  have  studied  to  give  expression  to 
misery  as  closely  as  has  the  tragedian  to  por- 
tray the  passions  of  men.  The  wailings  of 
pretty  little  children  about  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment at  midnight  appeal  to  those  w’ho  are  in- 
sensible to  the  demands  of  older  artists ; yet 
nine  times  in  ten  the  cinco  reisinhas  (“little 
half-cent”)  solicited  goes  to  swTell  the  horde  of 
the  miserly  crone  who  has  hired  the  little  act- 
ress for  a pittance.  The  veiled  beggars,  who 
come  quietly  upon  'you  from  the  shadow  of 
some  dark  doorway  late  at  night,  profess  to  be 
women  of  respectable  birth  and  station,  driven 
by  want  to  solicit  charity,  and  yet  too  modest 
or  too  proud  to  expose  their  features.  Pov- 
erty and  ignorance  drive  the  lowest  grades  of 
society  in  every  country  to  acts  of  self-degra- 
dation;  but  humanity  is  nowhere  more  out- 
raged than  hcre^  where  inhuman  mothers  raf- 
fle their  innocent  daughters  among  the  dissi- 
pated scions  of  aristocratic  families.  Among 
the  fairest  beauties  who  sit  in  the  primero  ordetn 
at  the  opera  may  be  seen  one  more  fortunate 
than  her  sister  victims  in  this  infamous  lottery, 
who,  having  gained  the  affection  of  the  youth 
who  won  her,  was  educated  by  him  and  finally 
made  his  wife. 

The  Portuguese  are  even  more  circumspect- 
ly polite  than  the  French.  Strangers  will  not 
fail  to  remark  how  generally  characteristic  this 
is  of  all  classes  of  this  community.  Gentle- 
men invariably  salute  when  they  enter  a room, 
wheresoever  it  may  be,  and  whether  or  not 
they  recognize  acquaintances.  A bow  and 
“May  God  be  with  you!”  or  “Have  patience, 
friend!”  are  the  only  rebuffs  addressed  to  the 
most  importunate  beggar,  who  receives  it  with 
a sigh  and  upturned  eyes,  when  the  ruder  En- 
glishman’s angry  curse  has  elicited  a torrent 
of  abuse  that  is  taken  up  from  corner  to  corner 
by  the  incensed  fraternity.  Certainly  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  much  attention  paid  to  the 
little  courtesies  of  life,  though,  carried  to  the 
extent  of  formal  ceremonial,  it  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest a doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

It  is  a fearful  undertaking  for  an  American 
to  enter  a parlor,  approach  the  sofa  flanked  by 
chairs,  forming  three  sides  of  a parallelogram, 
where  the  ladies  are  seated  together,  and  exe- 
cute the  proper  number  of  bows  and  utter  the 
proper  number  of  felicitations,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  fair; 
and  the  performance  is  none  the  easier  when 
the  room  is  darkened  for  the  eight  days  as- 
signed by  Portuguese  etiquette  to  the  recep- 
tion of  visits  of  condolence  after  a death  in  the 
family.  Every  woman,  except  a menial,  is  an 
Exccllenza,  respectability  having  nothing  to  do 
with  her  right  to  the  title.  Madame’s  letters 
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must  be  addressed  to  the  IUustrissima  e Excel - 
ientissima  Senkora  (“Most  Illustrious  and  Most 
Excellent  Lady”).  No -more  serious  affront 
can  be  given  than  to  employ  a form  of  address 
applicable  to  a lower  grade  of  society;  and, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  well-bred,  foreign- 
ers must  learn  when  to  say,  “Your  Excellency,  ” 
“ Your  Lordship,”  “ Sir,”  or  “ Your  Worship 
to  which  last  even  a servant  is  entitled,  unless 
admitted  to  the  more  familiar  household  tu 
( “ thou”).  Among  men  only  the  higher  ranks 
of  nobles  are  Excelknzas , and  only  very  inti- 
mate male  friends  hug  and  kiss  each  other  on 
meeting. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  in  Lisbon  come  from 
the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia,  adjoining  Por- 
tugal on  the  north.  No  Portuguese  will  de- 
mean himself  to  carry  a bundle,  but  will  step 
to  the  door,  and,  uttering  a peculiar  hish,  sum- 
mon a Gallego,  who  is  ever  ready,  bag  on  shoul- 
der, to  perform  any  service  required.  As  a 
class,  they  are  justly  renowned  for  their  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  and  may  be  confided  with 
any  mission,  however  delicate,  as  many  a fair 
intriguante  can  testify.  The  female  domestics 
are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  costume — a 
heavy  cloth  cloak  with  cape,  and  a white  hand- 
kerchief tied  under  the  chin  instead  of  a bon- 
net, both  being  worn  on  all  occasions  and  at 
all  seasons,  even  throughout  the  hottest  sum- 
mer. Having  first  obtained  a cloak,  which, 
from  the  costliness  of  the  material  and  their 
scanty  wages  (two  to  four  dollars  a month), 
requires  the  labor  of  years,  they  devote  their 
savings  to  the  acquisition  of  expensive  jewelry. 
The  capote  of  every  middle-aged  Gallega  con- 
ceals the  neck  hung  around  with  heavy  gold 
chains,  and  fingers  thickly  decked  with  rings. 

The  Gallegos  are  literally  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  Lisbon,  the  lat- 
ter being  supplied  to  the  city  from  numerous 
public  fountains,  at  which  hundreds  of  water- 
carriers  fill  their  little  kegs,  from  which  they 
supply  their  patrons  as  regularly  as  the  baker 
and  milkman.  % A municipal  ordinance  re- 
quires every  water-carrier  to  fill  his  cask  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
fires.  They  are  the  only  fire  brigade.  For- 
tunately their  services  are  seldom  needed,  the 
few  fires  kept  in  the  houses  rendering  confla- 
grations of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  little  hand- 
pumps,  supplied  from  the  casks,  being  feeble 
opponents  to  a serious  fire.  The  city  was 
burned  down  in  1372  by  Henriques  of  Castile 
to  avenge  the  repudiation  of  his  daughter  by 
her  husband,  the  Portuguese  monarch;  and 
during  the  great  calamity  of  1755  fire  de- 
stroyed most  of  what  the  earthquake  had  left 
standing. 

The  principal  place  of  debarkation  is  at  the 
site  where  this  awful  catastrophe  created  its 
greatest  ravages,  rather  above  midway  of  the 
city  proper,  at  the  magnificent  Praga  do  Com- 
jnercio , called  by  the  English,  who  bestow  names 
every  where  to  suit  themselves,  Black  Horse 
Square,  fro«  the  bronze  statue  of  King  Josd 


I.,  whose  reign,  about  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  made  historic  by  the  ambition  and 
energy  of  his  minister,  the  celebrated  Marquis 
of  Pombal.  Forty  tons  of  bronze,  supported 
on  either  side  by  a marble  horse  and  elephant, 
sculptured  of  equal  size  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry, do  honor  to  the  sovereign ; while  a little 
bronze  medallion  at  his  feet,  alternately  re-( 
moved  and  replaced  by  friends  and  enemies,  is 
the  only  memorial  of  the  far  greater  minister. 
The  Square  is  a paved  parallelogram,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide  by  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Arsenal  da  Marinha,  or  navy-yard ; 
the  Alfandega,  or  Custom-house ; the  Exchange, 
and  India  House  — massive  structures,  which 
make  this  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  the  centre  of  its  commercial  activity. 

The  boatmen,  who  are  a race  of  good-natured 
vagabonds,  having  no  other  homes  than  their 
boats,  and  no  other  beds  than  the  bare  stones, 
usually  land  strangers  at  the  Cues  do  Sodre,  on 
the  Praga  dos  Romulares — a little  square,  tessel- 
ated,  after  the  fashion  of  the  place,  in  pretty 
patterns  of  white  and  black  stones.  Most  of 
the  commercial  agencies,  steamship  offices, 
bankers,  and  the  two  principal  hotels  are  in 
this  vicinity.  Of  the  latter  the  Braganga  at- 
tracts Englishmen,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  Cen- 
tral the  travelers  of  most  other  nationalities. 
The  tables  are  well  kept  at  both;  and  the 
stranger,  interested  in  seeing  the  source  whence 
they  are  so  abundantly  supplied,  may  satisfac- 
torily employ  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast 
among  the  markets,  which  arc  but  a few  blocks 
farther  down  the  river.  A cup  of  coffee  in  any 
of  the  ever-open  cafds,  and  then  a few  bunches 
of  luscious  grapes,  a fresh  and  juicy  orange,  or 
tangerine,  or  a delicate  banana  eaten  at  the 
stalls,  will  dispose  him  to  await  amicably  the 
somewhat  tardy  morning  meaL  Lisbon  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  fish,  among  which 
Americans  will  rejoice  to  recognize  their  fa- 
vorite table-friend,  the  shad,  one  of  the  few' 
articles  of  food  obtainable  abroad  quite  as 
good  as  at  home. 

A short  wajk  along  the  street  bounding  the 
Arsenal,  by  the  lottery  - offices,  where  each 
temptingly  displays  the  record  of  its  prizes  in 
long  columns  of  red  and  black  figures,  bewil- 
deringly  abundant  from  the  smallness  of  the 
unit  of  Portuguese  currency,  the  re  being  the 
equivalent  of  a “mill,”  and  through  the  I\aga 
do  Pelourinhoj  where  a globe  of  iron  rings,  sur- 
mounting a curiously  twisted  marble  column, 
covers  the  spot  on  wiiich  the  heads  of  state 
criminals  and  inquisitors*  victims  were  exposed 
to  public  view,  conducts  back  to  the  Praga  do 
Commei'do , trending  northward  from  wiiich  are 
three  parallel  wide  streets,  the  Rua  A urea,  R. 
Augusta , and  R.  Bella  da  Rainha — named  by  the 
English,  who  have  here  again  imposed  their 
nomenclature  where  it  only  serves  to  embar- 
rass strangers,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Cloth  streets, 
from  the  number  of  dealers  in  goods  of  those 
descriptions  who  have  located  themselves  in 
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vessa: s',  pranas,  caminhas,  calfadas,  and  estradas, 
which  often  bear  the  same  designation.  Saint 
ly  and  holy  names  enter  largely  into  every  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature*  and  sometimes  blasphe- 
mously, ns  when  such  expressions  as  Cora&io 
de  Jesus  (*'  Heart  of  Jesus”),  Madre  dp  Dion 
(“  Mother  of  God’*),  and  Espirdo  Srtnto  (M  Holy 
Ghost”),  are  applied  to  places  only  remarkable 
tor  the  misery  and  licentiousness  of  their  in 
habitants. 

The  unevenness  of  the  land  necessitates  a 
great  irregularity  in  the  plan  of  the  city.  The 
older  portions  are  made  up  of  narrow  lanes  aud 
long,  lean  houses  characteristic*  of  their  ceuiu- 
yy,  but  the  site  of  the  earthquake  is  laid  out  as 
rectangularly  as  Philadelphia  and  15 actios  Ayres. 
Here  the  houses  are  lofty,  the  streets  wide  and 
level*  and  many  of  the  stores,  particularly  those 
of  the  jewelers  and  silversmiths  on  Gold  and 
Silver  streets,  very  neat  and  pretty.  Block 
alter  block  of  these  little  jewel-boxes,  so  like 
in  arrangement,  contents,  and  attendants  that 
they  are  only  distinguishable  by  the  number 
of  the  building,  tcuipt  the  passer  with  rings, 
chains,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  silver  purse* 
of  the  same  patterns,  which  have  been  repeated 
by  generations  of  workmen,  but  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  material. 
The*  penalties  indicted  for  selling  the  precious 
me  tab  below  the  standard  alloy  arc  so  seven 
that  the  purchaser  may  buy  without  fear  of  be 
mg  cheated,  pin  ing  only  a small  fierce  rjtflge 
additional  to  the;  actual  value  of  the  metal  con- 
tained. ’ 


each  respectively.  Tin's  segregation  of  trades, 
so  remarkable  in  Chinese  cities,  is  observable 
to  a certain  extent  in  Lisbon,  and  gave  name 
originally  to  many  of  the  streets,  the  Itua  das 
Sd palekos  being  chiefly  peopled  by  shoemakers, 
the  A.  das  Deturadores  by  gilders,  and  the  A 
<los  Confditft'vst  by  confectioners.  Strangers 
may  well  regret  that  such  a simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement has  not  characterised  the  naming 
of  streets  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  finest  and 
longest  thoroughfares  are  baptized  anew  every 
few  blocks  with  mimes  the  most  dissimilar  and 
unmanageable.  The  Rm  Dirtita  do  Sacra- 
mento becomes  the  CalpvM  da  Pampulha*  ami 
two  blocks  farther  on  A.  Dirtita  dc  San  firm- 
cisco  tic  Paula,  then  It.  Dirtita  das  Jam  IDs 
Ver<k$s  and  assumes  five  other  metamorphoses 
within  a quarter  of  a mile,  before  its  career  i* 
arrested. 

The  length  of  a name  is  no  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  street,  for  the  Cafyada  nova  do  Con - 
rento  do  Coranio  de  Jesus  is  only  a few  hundred 
feet  long,  uud  the  limi  da  Santa  Anna  da  Boa 
Morte  extends  just  two  squares.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  omit  half  this  surplusage  of  name,  since 
the  liiui  Dirrita  dt  Buenos  Ayres*  if  simply 
called  R . Dirtita,  a straight  street,  would  be 
confounded  with  the  A.  Dirt  it  a de  Saq  Fran- 
ct*aj  da  Cidade,  and  the  latter,  unless  the  saint's 
attributes  are  fully  expressed,  with  the  A.  Di - 
redo  tie  Sao  Francisco  de  Sales*  A.  Dir.  tie  Sao 
Francisco  de  Bprjn , and  A.  Dir.  dc  S,  Francisco 
dc  Panto,  Even  the  word  rua  must  be  speci- 
fied to  distinguish  from  the  bccas*  Uinjos*  tra - 
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skirroundori  iiti  .its  four  Side*  by  Iitth;  convent  of  the  Corn)  elite  monks,  which  was 

teeming-.  vHyi^ ■ottnigus,  bw-  j eraetfcd  in  ? :J8:>,  and  on  the.  other  ihp  .Casitjflv 

.rumas,  (i&mmdfi.  ; andpifr  OU^Ue*  of George,  when<ia  ihe 

dates,  rtdNfir  ffcjgnutf  twr  #*e  pC  »n  j jiW  of  the  tjjiyv  Iwbur,  and  ^rroudding  t^un^ 

abundance  of  flowers,  ami  nou-y  train  the  that-  try  may  be  obtained. 

teriug.  of  hundreds  of  bright-eyed,  saucy  coun-y  Beyond  the  JfcoeiO  is  the  beautiful  Passew 
try  girj2t  who  diapause  gratuitous  smiles.  wd]  Pid>ticoy  the  public  promenade,  where,  during 
badinage  upoft  the purchasers  of  their  tfo\y**rs, } the  motuha  that  the  Sao  Carlos- is.  not  in  uper- 
my  if  these  be  wanting,  amuse  themselves  by  utie  blast,  the  public  are  entertained  by  excel- 
bamermg  each  ollttuy  The  other,  approached  ] lent  inusic  from  three  superior  bands,  which 
from  the  lim  Auml  or  & Aitynsta,  is  the  Pmpot;  play  alternately.  while  the  crowd  pa-s  up  and 
do  lioatf,  of  the  ^Square  of  .Dorn  Pedro  L,  beau-  ; down  the  brilliantly-lighted  central  walk,  which 
tifully  pawed  with  waved  h-iCA  of  black  and  h more  than  a tpmrtoi  of  a mile  long.  A small 
white  s to  lie?,  and  a fa  vorite  evening  proms-  > thatgentfhi  g£io  exclude*  thy  rabble;  and  the; 
nade.  The  pedesUM  for  a mommmnt  to  this  of  the  Anglo 4a  col- 

ill  us  trio » i (5  v-kiug,  ox-cuipCror.  and^x-iuyg^ut,  lert  a <-m;i>ide  ruble  revenue  for  iheir  imtitetion 
who  voluntarily  abdicated  three  '..by  reining,  chair:-  for  a fo w pence  to  the  tired 

thrones,  anVild*  iu  lUe  remro,  hut  the  oioioi-  ptonienaiimk  NUnuger* Will  fttnl  (be  J'ozwaq 
men*  is  .wanting,  Im  sponso  the  dowager  Em-  f always  a delightful .resort,,  nml.  in.  the 
press  of  Brazil,  survivmg  daughter  Of  BngcuO  { heat  of  summer,  wiiljmss  many  a pleasant  hour 
•do  .Be&ttiuinmis.  reftoutig.  it><:e^riT^ibn'ta  toward  umlor  dm  shaded  lives  beside  its  fountains; 
it  from  bar  ample  means  imloss  her  dead  lord  The  people  of'-tiiidxm  in  general  possess  cu?i- 
is  mourned  on  horseback.  like  his-  predecessor  sldertibio  taste  for  musie.  The  audience  of  thu 
Dam  Jose,  who  vide*  Ins  biiiv.k.  steed  in.  the  Sao  Carlos  is  one  of  the  most  ctiMciti  in  Bur 
do  Comm&iih  at  the-  other  end  of  tho  rope,  No  pot  former  is  tolerated  on  its  stage 
street,,  while  the  Cortes  insist  on  representing  '••  if  fmthd  unworthy  after  tv  siiffudeni  allowanro 
him  standi ug*Gmct,  asciaow  becoming  A man-  bus  been  made  for  diffidence  and  inexperience. 
an:h  rtmowrtedruUter  aii  legislator  than  soldier.  Its  five  tiers  tire  partititiuied  into  little  hqxcsv 
His  daughter,  the  late-Queea  Dona  Marin  II.  in  the  seclusion,  of  which  t. ho  devotee  may,  for 
(da  Gloria),  is  corn  me  morn  ted  by  a splendid  a moderate  charge,  listen  to  ilia  finest  prodne- 
Jicutre,  Greeted  at  the  northern  cud  fif  the  lions  of  the  musters  without  the  etiquette  of 
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full  dress.  The  wives  and  mistresses  of  the 
great  nobles  and  their  wealthy  imitators,  here 
as  elsewhere,  delight  to  display  the  treasures  of 
their  jewel-caskets  and  wardrobes — the  wife  and 
mistress  of  the  same  man  often  vis-a-vis  and 
equally  notorious — but  the  parquctte  and  up- 
per-circles are  crowded  with  an  intelligent  au- 
ditory, intent  upon  the  performance,  whose 
countenances  exhibit,  by  one  general  sympa- 
thetic expression  of  disapproval,  every  faulty 
departure  from  the  score  of  the  composer. 

Surveying  the  audience  at  the  opera,  or  in- 
deed at  any  other  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, Americans  will  at  once  be  struck  with 
the  not  infrequent  appearance,  even  among  the 
first  circles,  of  very  dusky  negroes  from  Brazil 
and  the  African  settlements,  generally  accom- 
panied by  beautiful  white  wives,  more  fair  by 
contrast  with  their  swarthy  lords.  These  are 
usually  magnates  of  the  slave-trade,  which  is 
indebted  to  Portuguese  rather  than  to  Spanish 
subjects  for  its  vitality.  They  arc  received  on 
a footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  their  chil- 
dren may  be  met  in  the  streets  every  day,  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  their  white  school-fel- 
lows. Thick  lips,  flat  noses,  reccdent  foreheads, 
and  tawny  complexions  attest  the  frequency  of 
miscegenation,  though  perhaps  not  so  common 
here  as  in  Brazil.  Time  will  determine  whether 
the  resulting  mixture  presents  the  hybrid  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  races  less  dissimilar  than  the  white  and 
black  have  mingled  their  blood  for  centuries. 

Besides  the  concerts  at  the  Passeio , the  gen- 
eral public  is  entertained  with  music  by  a mil- 
itary band,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the 
Estrella  Garden , a park  of  considerable  extent, 
laid  out  with  serpentine  graveled  walks,  and 
adorned  with  artificial  hills,  lakes,  grottoes, 
swans,  and  deer.  The  services  at  the  English 
chapel  of  St.  George,  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Protestant  cemetery  adjoining  the  gar- 
den, finish  as  the  music  begins  outdoors;  so 
that  the  stranger,  if  disposed  to  be  a Roman  in 
Rome,  may  quit  the  sanctuary  for  a promenade 
among  the  senhoras  to  the  symphonies  of  the 
opera.  The  cemetery  is  very  neatly  arranged, 
and  possesses  a large  grove  of  magnificent  cy- 
presses, which  are  visible  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. The  remains  of  Fielding  and  Dodworth 
are  interred  here. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  parks  in 
Lisbon.  The  Pra$a  de  Sao  Pedro  (TA  Icantara, 
a finely- shaded  promenade,  with  a shell  grotto 
and  fountain,  affords  an  excellent  view  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  city  and  harbor.  The 
Campo  Grande,  which  is  a mile  long,  with  a 
carriage-road  all  around  it,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, a little  distance  out  of  town,  for  an  after- 
noon drive  or  ride  on  horseback.  At  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna  there  is  held,  once  a 
week,  the  Feria  da  Ladra , or  Rag  Fair,  at  which 
all  sorts  of  discarded  garments  and  used-up 
furniture,  odd  pieces  of  glass-ware  and  crock- 
ery, bits  of  iron,  cloth,  and  refuse  of  every  kind, 
are  offered  for  sale ; and  every  Sunday,  in  the  ; 


adjoining  Praga  dos  Touros , there  may  be  wit- 
nessed a Portuguese  bull-fight — a much  less 
brutal  exhibition  than  the  Spanish,  since  the 
bull’s  horns  are  sawm  off  and  padded,  to  pre- 
vent the  wounding  of  the  men  and  horses. 
Sometimes  a very  savage  and  powerful  animal 
succeeds  in  trampling  to  death  an  unlucky  pica- 
dor, whose  iron-clad  trowrscrs  hinder  him  from 
escaping  by  flight  should  his  horse  falL 

The  Botanical  Gardens,  near  the  suburbs  of 
Belem,  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  pos- 
sess a very  large  collection  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants.  Two  grotesque  military  statues, 
of  reputed  Phoenician  origin,  dug  up  on  the 
grounds  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  are 
among  the  curiosities  exhibited. 

Lisbon  is  thickly  studded  with  churches  and 
conventual  establishments.  In  1830  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  religious  edifices 
within  the  city  limits.  They  crown  all  the 
hills,  and  constitute  a prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape  seen  from  the  anchorage.  Few  of 
them  possess  any  architectural  merit.  The 
most  beautiful  is  probably  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  Sao  Geronymo , at  Belem,  which  was 
commenced  by  the  great  Manuel  in  1499,  at 
the  site  w hence  Vasco  da  Gama  embarked  for 
those  discoveries  in  India  which  gave  his  royal 
master  pretext  for  entitling  himself  “ King  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  Algarvcs,  here  and  beyond 
the  sea  in  Africa,  Lord  of  Guindh,  and  of  the 
conquest,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  Ethi- 
opia, Arabia,  Persia,  and  India” — of  wfhich 
grandiloquence  all  that  remains  to  his  success- 
ors is  “ King  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Algarvcs,” 
one  of  the  latter  being  an  insignificant  settle- 
ment on  the  African  coast,  and  the  other  only 
the  southern  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal— both  kingdoms  together  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  State  of  Kentucky  in  area.  The 
cloisters  of  this  convent  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  Continent,  and  the  columns 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  church  are  so 
light,  and  apparently  unable  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  weight,  that  the  scaffolding 
around  them  was  removed  by  felons,  who  were 
promised  liberty  as  their  reward  for  exposing 
themselves  to  so  great  a danger.  The  door- 
way of  the  church  is  a splendid  Gothic  arch, 
with  life-size  statues  of  the  Apostles,  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  its  mcx. 

The  church  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ( Cora^ao 
de  Jesus ),  on  the  summit  of  the  Estrella  Hill, 
and  facing  the  Gardens,  is  built  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter’s,  without  the  colonnade.  Its  fine 
dome  is  the  only  one  of  any  pretension  in  the 
city. 

The  little  church  of  Sao  Roque,  notwith- 
standing its  unostentatious  exterior,  attracts 
more  visitors  than  any  other  by  its  wonderful 
chapel  of  St.  John,  built  by  Joao  V.,  because 
his  patron  saint  had  no  church  nor  chapel  of 
his  owm  in  all  the  city,  and  enriched  beyond  the 
value  of  many  an  entire  church.  The  back  and 
sides  of  the  chapel  are  formed  principally  by 
three  large  mosaics,  copies  of  the  actual  size  of 
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Michael  Angelo’s  Baptism  of  Christ,  Guido’s 
Annunciation,  and  Raphael  Urbino’s  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  so  perfect,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  a ladder  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  not  paintings.  An  elaborate  mosaic 
constitutes  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  beauti- 
fully-carved panels  of  Carrara  marble  the  ceil- 
ing. Eight  columns  of  lapis-lazuli  surround 
the  altar,  which  is  composed  of  large  masses 
of  amethyst,  Egyptian  alabaster,  granite,  cor- 
nelian, yerde-antique,  Roman  marble,  porphy- 
ry, and  jauf.  The  metal  ornaments  are  heavily 
gilded ; the  hanging  lamps  and  two  monster 
candlesticks  are  of  solid  silver.  The  chapel 
was  set  up  in  Rome,  and  blessed  by  Pope  Ben- 
edict XIV.,  who  celebrated  a mass  within  it 
before  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site, 
where  its  millions  have  ever  since  lain  idle, 
which  might  far  better  have  been  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  libra- 
ries, that  would  have  banished  so  much  poverty 
and  vice  from  this  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  a nobler  monument  to  the  saint. 

The  church  of  Sao  Domingo , near  the  Rocio, 
is  the  present  see  of  the  Cardinal  Patriarch, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Portugal,  and 
is  of  such  great  size  that  it  invited  desecration 
by  the  French  Marshal  Junot,  who  quartered 
and  drilled  a regiment  upon  its  floor. 

At  Sao  Vicente,  which  is  the  mortuary  church 
of  the  House  of  Bragan^a,  are  collected  all  but 
two  of  the  defunct  members  of  the  reigning 
royal  family,  piled  away  in  gilt- trimmed  trunk- 
like boxes,  on  an  elevated  platform  around  the 
vault,  the  late  king  occupying  a catafalque  in 
the  centre,  until  a successor  crowds  him  into  a 
less  honored  place.  The  church  itself,  like 
the  memorable  cape,  derives  its  name  from  the 
martyr  St.  Vincent,  whose  body  is  interred  at 
the  Cathedral,  where  a pair  of  ravens  are  kept, 
in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  birds 
which  guided  the  saint  during  his  pilgrimage. 

With  profound  reverence  for  the  traditions 
of  their  religion,  boasting  of  their  city  as  the 
birth-place  of  five  canonized  saints — among 
them  St.  Anthony  — and  one  Pope  (John 
XXII.),  observing  scrupulously  all  the  festi- 
vals of  the  church— every  head  uncovered,  ev- 
ery knee  bent  to  the  ground  as  the  host  ap- 
proaches ; even  the  theatres  stopping  their 
performances  when  the  bell  is  heard  announc- 
ing the  passing  viaticum — the  people  of  Lisbon 
are  still  very  liberal  in  religious  matters.  Their 
educated  classes  exercise  unrestraiued  license 
in  criticising  the  ministers  of  their  faith,  who 
are  too  often  amenable  to  charges  of  hypocrisy 
and  licentiousness.  They  applauded  their  King 
for  allying  himself  by  marriage  with  the  ex- 
communicated Victor  Emanuel,  and  joyfully 
acquiesced  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  suppression  of  the  convents.  Thousands 
of  the  best  citizens  are  active  and  zealous  mem-  | 
bers  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  notwithstanding  j 
the  papal  interdiction.  A Protestant  chapel 1 
and  burial-place  cast  their  shadows  over  one  j 
of  their  most  venerated  temples,  and  crowds  j 


of  curious  natives  unhesitatingly  enter  and 
decorously  witness  the  manner  of  heretic  wor- 
ship. The  despoiled  priests  and  their  bigoted 
adherents  attribute  the  decadence  of  their  na- 
tion to  the  sacrilege  committed  in  transferring 
the  sacred  candlesticks  and  chalices  to  the 
mint,  and  in  occupying  the  vacant  conventual 
establishments  as  schools,  asylums,  hospitals, 
barracks,  libraries,  and  similar  institutions. 

The  great  number  of  these  found  available  for 
such  purposes  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  public  buildings.  Very  few  of  the  latter 
have  been  specially  designed  for  their  purpose. 

The  Naval  Arsenal,  Exchange,  Custom-house, 
and  India  House,  and  the  recently-finished 
Polytechnic  School,  are  splendid  structures. 

The  Mint,  Bank  of  Portugal,  and  S.  Carlos 
Opera  House,  which,  receiving  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  twenty  thousand  milreis  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  regarded  as  a national 
rather  than  a private  institution,  are  unattract- 
ive edifices.  The  Cortes  still  meet  in  the  old 
convent  of  Sao  Bento,  where  the  fine  library 
of  the  Torre  do  Totnbo , with  its  treasures  of 
rare  editions  and  old  manuscripts,  will  be  found 
interesting  even  by  those  not  learned  in  archae- 
ology. The  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  vol- 
umes of  the  Public  Library  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  cells  and  corridors  of  the  old 
Franciscan  convent,  and  as  many  more  man- 
uscripts are  piled  away  in  its  loft.  The  col- 
lection of  coins  belonging  to  this  library  is  very 
large  and  very  valuable ; and  almost  equally 
prized  is  a case  believed  to  contain  a copy  of 
every  edition  in  every  language  (though  there 
is  none  with  an  American  imprint),  of  the  Lu- 
siad  of  Camoes,  who  is  especially  revered  in 
Lisbon  as  a native  of  the  city.  A statue  is 
about  being  erected  to  him  on  the  little  pra^o, 
bearing  Jiis  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rua 
do  Chiado. 

The  Santa  Cara  da  Misericordia,  adjoining 
and  connected  with  St.  Roque’s,  is  the  home  of 
two  thousand  foundlings,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  of  the  city — an  institution  which  Amer- 
icans refuse  to  tolerate,  though  even  their  re- 
ligious newspapers  advertise  the  detestable  nos- 
trums and  infamous  callings  which  are  its  in- 
evitable substitutes.  Better  far  the  little  win- 
dow, with  expositos  painted  on  its  lintel,  where  # 
the  open  mouth  of  a revolving  cylinder  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  the  fatherless  infant,  who  passes 
from  the  mother,  who  can  not,  dare  not,  or  will 
not  nurture  it,  to  the  tender  care  of  those  good 
sisters  of  the  unfortunate,  who,  actuated  by 
whatever  amount  of  mistaken  zeal,  fill  the 
measure  of  their  lives  with  doing  so  much  good 
that  the  church  may  well  be  proud  of  them, 
than  the  too  well-known  sign  of  the  false  phy- 
sician which,  in  every  one  of  our  great  cities, 
allures  the  poor  sinner  to  death  or  deeper  guilt. 

Better,  too,  the  municipal  supervision  of  the 
social  evil  and  the  biweekly  sanitary  inspections, 
required  by  the  health  officers  of  Lisbon,  which 
have  banished  the  black  lion  and  her  whelps 
from  this  part  of  Portugal,  once  their  favorite 
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lair,  than  that  the  undying  poison -tree  should 
send  its  roots  through  the  whole  substratum  of 
society,  and  cast  its  baneful  shadow  over  the 
lives  of  the  young,  down  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  >vho  have  eaten  of  its  fruit. 

Lisbon  is  abundantly  supplied  with  royal  res- 
idences. Ascendiug  the  river,  the  most  prom- 
inent object  in  the  view,  after  the  range  of 
wind-mill  covered  hills,  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Ajuday  itself  an  immense  building,  though  only 
the  eastern  wing  of  an  enormous  edifice  pro- 
jected to  accommodate  the  royal  family,  the 
Cortes,  officers  of  state,  ami  diplomatic  corps. 
The  unfinished  face,  where  it  was  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  main  building,  look*  to  the 
westward,  and,  for  many  years,  has  been  only 
roughly  boarded  up,  exhibiting  a strange  dis- 
play of  royal  pomp  and  national  penury.  Tlic 
hope  of  completing  the  palace,  as  designed*  has 
been  abandoned,  yet  the  authorities  refuse  to 
appropriate  the  sum  required  to  cover  in  the 
exposed  eud.  The  palace,  which  was  the  fa- 
vorite home  of  the  royal  family  until  death  vis- 
ited it  so  often,  was  that  of  the  jNeccxsida tks, 
the  singular  name  of  which  gave  a foreign  min- 
ister occasion  to  exclaim : <A  What  good  can  be 
expected  of  a country  where  the  monarch  lives 
in  the  Palace  of  Want  (Palacio  da# 
dr#)y  the  Munster  in  Thieves’  Lane  (Travessa 
das  Ladmid),  and  where  the  height  of  pleasure 
(alto  dos  jmxzere $),  belongs  to  the  coffined  dead.  ” 
The  royal  family  has  dwindled  down  to  the  la- 
ther, brother,  and  grandmother  of  the  King,  and 
two  sisters  married  to  petty  German  princes. 

t>  Google 


The  late  king,  Pedro  V.,  his  wife,  and  two 
brothers,  died  within  a few  months  of  each  oili- 
er, believed  by  many  to  be  the  victims  of  Mi- 
guelite  poison,  hut  more  probably  of  that,  con- 
stitutional impairment  which  inconsequent  upon 
incestuous  connections.  Intermarriage  of  uu- 
cles  with  nieces,  and  of  nephews  with  aunts,  is 
not  uncommon  in  Portuguese  society.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  case,  of  Maria  I.  and  Pedro  IV., 
and  many  estimable  people  declare  that  if  Dom 
Miguel  had  not  broken  faith  with  his  betrothed 
niece,  the  young  Maria  II.*  the  revolution  would 
not  have  occurred,  and  Portugal  not  been  di- 
vided between  two  factions,  which  hate  each 
other  cordially,  and  represent  each  other  with 
apses’  curs. 

There  arc  several  other  spacious  palaces 
within  the  city,  and  a number  of  summer  resorts 
beyond  its  limits.  Those,  at  Ciiitra  and  Mafru 
arc  especially  worthy  of  being  seen.  The  pal- 
ace of  Cintra  is  disfigured  by  two  i mmense  chim- 
ney-like  towers,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a factory.  The  great  saloon  is  surrounded 
with  the  escutcheons  of  all  the  noble  families 
of  the  kingdom.  Two  blackened  shields  repre- 
sent the  dishonored  families  of  the  attempted 
assassins  of  Josd  I.?  whose  knightly  bearings 
have  been  here  blotted  out,  as  their  very  dwell- 
ings were  razed  to  the  ground.  Strangers  arc 
also  shown  the  room  where  Aflbuso  VI.  w ore 
out  the  floor  by  pacing  up  and  down  during 
fifteen  years’  imprisonment,  for  no  greater  of- 
fense than  physical  incapacity. 

The  palace  is  the  least  of  tlic  attractions  of 
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Cintra.  Childe  Harold,  long  ago,  confessed 
his  inability  to  describe  the  munificence  of  na- 
ture's riches  in  this  region : 

“Lol  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 

Ah,  me ! what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 

To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates, 

Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 

Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates. 

uThe  horrid  cragB  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 

The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 

The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown’d, 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below. 

Mix’d  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.” 

Surmounting  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  coast 
range  at  an  elevation  of  nineteen  hundred  feet 
stands  Penka  Castle,  an  old  convent  converted 
into  a quinta  by  Dom  Fernando  II.,  the  father 
of  the  late  and  reigning  kings  and  regent  dur- 
ing their  minority.  He  is  personally  the  most 
popular  individual  in  Lisbon.  Whenever  his 
tall  form  is  recognized  people  hasten  to  throw 
themselves  in  his  way  to  receive  the  salutation 
ife  is  always  prompt  to  return.  When  political 
disputes  raged  so  fiercely  that  civil  government 
was  almost  completely  suspended,  Dom  Fernan- 
do was  the  only  person  who  could  safely  walk 
the  streets  at  night  without  a guard.  His  late 
refusal  of  the  crown  of  Greece  has  considerably 
augmented  his  popularity,  though  it  would  have 
been  a most  unwise  act  for  a man,  who  is  re- 
garded as  clear-headed  as  his  consin,  the  late 
Prince  Albert,  to  surrender  his  present  enor- 
mous incomes  and  kingly  comforts  for  the  an- 
noyances and  anxieties  of  an  insecure  throne. 
Exceedingly  well  educated,  able  to  address 
seven  or  eight  foreign  Ministers  in  their  own 
languages,  accomplished  as  a musician  and  art- 
ist, he  has  identified  himself  with  the  progress- 
ive movements  of  the  age,  patronizes  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  has  filled  his  palace  at 
Cintra  with  works  of  art,  which  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors  whenever  His  Majesty  is 
not  occupying  it.  The  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  internal  arrangements  are  peculiar, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  taste  and 
elegance. 

This  vicinity  is  replete  with  interest  to  tour- 
ists. On  an  adjacent  peak  is  an  old  Moorish 
Castle  and  strong-hold  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion, and  near  by,  the  celebrated  Convento  da 
Cortica , or  Cork  Convent,  instituted  by  Joao  de 
Castro,  who,  though  once  Viceroy  of  India, 
died  a beggar.  It  derives  its  name  from  the; 
material  which  has  replaced  wood  in  its  con- 
st-action, and  which  is  furnished  abundantly  by 
a grove  of  cork-oaks  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
hole  in  front  of  the  convent  still  remains,  in 
which  poor  Honorius  dwelt  sixteen  years, 
uIn  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a Hell.” 

After  exhausting  Cintra,  which  is  not  done 
without  visiting  Monserrat,  the  gorgeous  resi- 
dence of  Beckford,  author  of  “ Vathek,”  and 


• 

after  drinking  a glass  of  vinho  de  Collarts , at  the 
village  where  it  is  made,  a long  and  tiresome 
jolt  on  the  back  of  a diminutive  donkey  brings 
to  Mafra,  renowned  for  its  great  building  erect- 
ed by  Joao  V.  in  1730,  and  comprising  within 
its  immense  square  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  a church,  a monastery,  and  two  palaces, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  rooms,  and  having  space  enough  upon 
its  roof  to  drill  ten  thousand  men.  The  organs 
and  chimes  in  the  church  are  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  in  the  world,  hut  the  latter  are  seldom 
rung  unless  some  of  the  royal  family  are  pres- 
ent. This  Joao  V.  was  the  same  who  erected 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roque,  and  whose  zeal  in  building  religious 
edifices  induced  Benedict  IV.  to  bestow  the 
title  of  FideUssimo  on  him  and  his  successors, 
whence  they  have  ever  since  been  styled  “ Most 
Faithful  Majesties,”  as  those  of  France  and 
Spain  are  “Most  Christiaa”  and  “Most  Cath- 
olic. ” The  environs  of  Mafra  have  none  of  the 
beauties  of  Cintra.  The  country  here  is  a 
waste,  and  the  site  was  selected  by  the  King 
in  fulfillment  of  a vow,  that,  if  blessed  with  an 
heir,  he  would  build  a church  on  the  most  bar- 
ren spot  within  his  dominions.  The  saintly 
confessor  who  heard  the  vow  is  said  to  have 
taken  good  care  that  the  monarch’s  prayer 
should  be  realized.  * 

Royalty  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It  cost  a 
million  of  dollars  to  marry  the  boy  and  girl 
who  sit  upon  the  throne  before  which  this  na- 
tion bows  down.  Groaning  with  want,  it  spends 
millions  annually  in  feeding  and  clothing  the 
relatives,  parasites,  and  mistresses  of  the  royal 
family.  Yet  the  people  are  loyal.  Though 
they  retail  the  scandal  of  the  court  they  doff 
their  hats  and  bend  obsequiously  to  the  very 
spendthrifts  and  libertines  whose  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  propriety  they  condemn  without  hav- 
ing the  independence  to  punish.  Two  families 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  on  their  hats  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  and  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Niza,  as  hereditary 
Admiral  of  the  Indies,  precedes  the  King  in  go- 
ing oft  board  a man-of-war.  Though  not  or- 
dinarily included  among  public  sights,  Ameri- 
cans should  not  neglect  to  visit  the  collection 
of  state  coaches  at  the  Calvario,  as  a part  of 
their  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  royalty.  Here 
are  stowed  away  the  huge,  lumbering  gilded 
coaches  in  which  the  kings  and  queens  have 
for  centuries,  on  all  state  occasions,  been  drawn 
through  the  streets  for  the  dazzling  of  the  vul- 
j gar.  The  oldest  coach,  as  well  as  the  simplest 
and  least  absurd,  belonged  to  Affonso  Hen- 
riques,  who  established  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal in  1132,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the  line 
of  thirty -one  sovereigns  that  have  occupied 
its  throne.  Of  kindred  interest,  as  illustra- 
ting the  senseless  extravagance  entailed  by  mo- 
narchical institutions,  are  the  royal  stables,  with 
a population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses 
and  half  as  many  mules. 

Farther  on,  in  the  suburb  of  the  same  name, 
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ia  the  pretty  Tower  of  Belem,  from  which  nn 
over- zealous  sergeant  fired  those  shots  at  the 
Mtigart u which  for  a moment  caused  the  na- 
tional Eagle  to  ruff  his  feathers.  A single  shell 
would  have  demolished  the  fort*  but  at  the 
same  time  would  have  destroyed  a beautiful 
relic  of  the  art  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Its  guns  are  as  harmless  For  offensive  as 
its  walls  are  powerless  for  defensive  purposes. 
It  was  once  used  as  a prison  for  female  offend- 
ers against  the  state,  but  is  now  merely  a sta- 
tion from  which  the  sunset  gun,  and  signals 
for  vessels  to  heave  to  for  the  health-officer's 
visit,  are  tired.  Its  battery  docs  saluting  serv- 
ice, with  half  a dozen  others,  on  all  these  royal 
and  religious  festivals  which  require  the  burn- 
ing of  powder,  that  most  grateful  incense  to 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  dignitaries.  Guns 
have  to  be  fired  whenever  the  King  or  any  of 
the  royal  family  embark  or  disembark,  ou  the 
anniversaries  of  their  births,  baptism,  marriage, 
and  death ; and  when  a new  heir  appears  the 
salutes  are  repeated  day  after  day  according  to 
the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  Cortes,  in  an 
ebullition  of  revolutionary  fervor,  declared  that 
sovereignty  resided  in  the  people,  and  enacted 
that  the  title  of  Majesty  should  be  applied  to 
their  own  collective  body,  at  the  same  time  re- 
quiring the.  King  to  swear  himstdf  as  the  first 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  ; hence  their  assembling 
and  dissolution  have  likewise  to  be  saluted;  but 
the  custom  appears  most  absurd,  when  oil  the 
men-of-war  and  forts  fir©  salvos  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Cbristi  as  the  Host  is  taken  from  the 
church  for  its  procession  through  the  streets. 


and  again  on  its  return.  The  Tower  of  Belem 
was  built  on  an  islet,  but  the  rising  of  the  riv- 
er bank  has  left  it  a considerable  distance  from 
the  water's  edge. 

Nothing,  however,  in  or  about  Lisbon  will 
so  much  excite  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  strangers  as  the  great  arch  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Agonstiores,  which  supplies  the  city 
with  water  brought  ten  miles  from  the  village 
of  Bellas.  This  marvelous  creation  of  man 
ranks  higher  as  a wonder  of  the  world  than  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  or  the  Plmros  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  aqueduct  is  partly  underground , 
and  modern  science  would  have  conducted  it 
so  all  the  way,  but  the  architects  of  Joao  V. 
carried  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  in 
the  suburb  of  that  name,  over  a series  of  thirty 
arches,  the  largest  of  which,  at  the  point  of 
lowest  depression  of  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream- 
let, is  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high, 
and  has  a width  from  pier  to  pier  of  one  hun- 
dred nnd  seven.  Its  symmetry  and  simplicity, 
at  the  first  view,  disappoint  the  spectator,  who 
does  not  fully  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
work  until  he  compares  it  with  surrounding 
heights,  and,  standing  directly  beneath  it.  fol- 
lows its  piers  upward  until  they  lose  themselves 
in  the  narrow  line,  of  stone  overhead.  The 
corridor  is  only  five  feet  wide,  and  is  traversed 
by  three  channels  of  thirteen  inches  each,  of 
which  two  arc  ever  running,  and  the  third  used 
only  when  the  others  are  being  cleaned  or  re- 
paired. The  water  is  poured  into  an  immense 
covered  reservoir,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  the 
several  public  dutfUriz  or  fountains.  A fam.il- 
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iar  experiment  in  acoustics  may  be  performed 
by  whispering  close  to  one  of  the  abutments 
of  the  great  arch  in  a tone  too  low  to  be  heard 
by  a by-stander,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
third  person  whose  ear  presses  the  opposite  abut- 
ment, more  than  a hundred  feet  distant,  and 
even  a more  interesting  cataphonic  effect  is  ob- 
served by  standing  directly  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  arch  and  beginning  to  speak  aloud,  each 
word  will  be  repeated  distinctly  four  several 
times,  in  different  tones  as  the  voice  is  reflected 
from  side  to  side,  until  it  is  lost  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  above.  Guides  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Dejtosito  das  Agoastiores , who,  for  a cru- 
zado, will  take  the  visitor  as  far  as  he  wishes 
to  walk  inside  the  corridor,  and  also  npon  the 
top  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  great  arch,  which 
has  been  closed  as  a highway  on  account  of  the 
temptation  it  offered  to  the  commission  of  sui- 
cides and  murders,  at  one  time  so  alarmingly 
frequent  that  a fresh  victim  was  looked  for  ev- 
ery morning  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Lisbon  is  being  rapidly  brought  within  com- 
munication with  other  portions  of  the  continent. 
A line  of  French  steamers  coasts  around  the 
peninsula  from  Brest  to  Marseilles,  and  makes 
weekly  stoppages  going  and  returning.  Rail- 
roads are  being  projected  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  connects  its  interior  with  the  capital. 
An  hour’s  ride,  after  ferrying  across  the  river, 
which  widens  to  four  miles  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  city,  carries  you  to  Setubal  (Anglict,  St. 
Ubcs,  famous  for  salt),  a city  so  old,  say*its 
admirers,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  Tubal 
Cain.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  a lagoon,  cov- 
ering the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cedobriga, 
where  lights  wore  seen  one  night  by  a sentinel 
on  a neighboring  height  to  wave  to  and  fro  and 
then  disappear.  Coins  and  pieces  of  tesselated 
pavement  reward  the  patient  seeker  after  relics, 
who  is  content  to  dig  an  hour  or  two  among 
the  sands  at  low-tide.  The  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras , by  which  Wellington  defended  Lisbon 
against  the  French  in  1810,  are  only  a pleas- 
ant drive  from  the  city. 

If  the  traveler  examines  attentively  all  the 
objects  and  places  of  interest  which  have  here 
been  cursorily  enumerated,  and  the  many  oth- 
ers of  scarcely  less  attraction,  with  which  this 
city  is  so  full,  he  will  find  occupation  for  many 
weeks,  and  will  depart  well  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  employed  his  time, 
and  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  the  boost  of 
its  citizens,  that 

u Qnora  nso  tem  visto  Lisboa, 

Nao  tem  rlsto  villa  boa.” 


HIGH  DAYS  IN  A VIRGINIAN 
VILLAGE. 

OUR  village  was  ensconced  among  the  Vir-  1 
ginia  mountains,  and  the  epoch  of  which 
we  now  write  was  considerably  over  a third  of  a 
century  ago.  The  Blue  Ridge  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Alleghanies  on  the  other,  seemed  to  1 
shut  us  out  from  all  the  world.  In  the  sum-  ; 


mer,  as  the  silvery  morning  mists  curtained  these 
mountain  barriers,  or  as  the  cloud  - shadows 
moved  along  them,  or  as  the  storm  came  sweep- 
ing over  them,  they  were  very  beautiful  and 
grand ; and  hardly  less  bo  when  winter  draped 
them  in  mantles  of  snow.  Sometimes  in  the 
autumn  the  dried  leaves  and  woods  would  ignite, 
and  for  weeks  the  bright  chain  of  the  “ fire  in 
the  mountains,”  circling  around  peak,  knoll,  and 
precipice,  was  a splendid  spectacle  as  seen 
through  the  black  night. 

A village  far  removed  from  the  great  marts 
of  commerce  and  thoroughfares  has  but  little 
to  disturb  its  quiqt.  Often  through  the  whole 
length  of  our  principal  street  not  a moving  thing 
was  to  be  seen.  A few  loungers  were  usually 
to  be  found  about  the  corners,  whittling  the 
empty  boxes  which  served  them  as  seats;  and 
a cluster  of  village  politicians  at  times  oscillated 
on  the  hinder  legs  of  chairs  at  the  tavern  door, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  If  & trav- 
eling horseman  happened  to  arrive  he  was  keenly 
scanned,  and  his  name,  residence,  and  destina- 
tion carefully  searched  out.  In  the  summer 
season  tourists  came  along,  regaling  their  city 
eyes  amidst  our  fine  scenery,  and  were  treated 
with  no  little  deference  and  hospitality.  Great 
droves  of  horned  cattle  from  the  counties  beyond 
us,  on  their  way  to  distant  markets,  also  not  un- 
frequently  relieved  the  monotony,  some  inquis- 
itive soul  always  calling  out,  “ Whose  drove  is 
that  ? How  many  have  you  in  your  drove  ?” 
If  the  stupid  and  perverse  drove  44  broke”  in  the 
street  and  got  into  higgledy-piggledy,  running 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  in  all  directions,  it 
was  most  inspiriting  to  behold. 

No  railroad  with  its  shriek  and  clatter,  no 
steamboat  disgorging  impatient  throngs,  no  rum- 
bling omnibuses  or  noisy,  insolent  cabmen,  no 
bustle  and  din  of  trade  invaded  our  quiet.  The 
only  link  connecting  us  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
was  a tri-weekly  mail  stage — a long,  ponderous, 
yellow  wagon.  The  body  sat  low  on  the  axles, 
as  a preventive  against  upsets,  and  the  driver’s 
seat  inside.  Slowly  and  with  great  toil  it  made 
its  way  over  the  long,  precipitous  hills,  over  the 
great  boulders  and  ridges  of  limestone  which  ob- 
structed the  ill-made  and  dangerous  roads.  As 
it  was  the  custom  to  condemn  intractable  horses 
to  stage  service,  there  were  sometimes  terrible 
accidents — the  desperate  beasts,  taking  fright 
on  some  hill-top  and  dashing  like  so  many  fu- 
ries, would  drag  the  pitching  vehicle  down  the 
long  descent  and  at  last  hurl  it  bottom  upward 
on  the  rocks,  a mass  of  rubbish,  maiming  the 
passengers,  and  perhaps  killing  the  driver.  Some 
of  these  perils  of  stage-travel  were  the  theme  of 
oft-repeated  narrative  to  intensely  interested 
and  dismayed  young  auditors  in  the  nursery,  or 
around  the  winter  evening’s  fire.  The  difficul- 
ties of  communication  made  every  where  else 
seem  very  far  from  us.  and  some  people  nowa- 
days would  laugh  at  our  ideas  of  distances.  For 
instance,  I remember  that  when  one  of  our  vil- 
lagers was  on  one  occasion  about  setting  off  for 
Alabama,  he  went  around  from  house  to  house, 
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with  great  solemnity  and  tenderness  telling  every 
body  farewell. 

But  the  stirring  times  for  our  village  were 
certain  public  days  of  annual  occurrence  when 
the  country  people  flocked  in,  filling  the  tavern 
and  crowding  the  street.  “ Court  days”  were 
seasons  of  general  convocation.  With  few  oc- 
casions for  personal  intercourse,  the  people  from 
different  sections  availed  themselves  of  these  op- 
portunities for  settling  up  business  matters. 
Then  customers  were  dunned,  bills  paid,  the  pub- 
lic crier  sold  worthless  horses  with  high  eulogi- 
ums  on  their  matchless  qualities,  and  the  sheriff 
brought  down  his  ruthless  hammer  on  the  house- 
hold effects  of  some  poor  unfortunate  who  had 
failed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  his  busy 
deputy  called  the  names  of  tardy  jurors  or  wit- 
nesses three  times  over  from  the  court-house 
steps;  farmers  poured  doleful  plaints  into  each 
other’s  ears  over  backward  seasons,  droughts, 
short  crops,  and  low  prices,  while  family  affairs 
and  gossip  in  general  were  not  neglected.  Rich 
were  the  stores  of  news  carried  at  the  close  of 
such  days  to  country  homes.  Oft  were  the  ref- 
erences for  weeks  afterward  to  what  the  good- 
% man  had  “ heard  at  court.” 

“ Election-day,”  however,  was  one  of  our  high 
days.  All  the  voters  of  the  county  then  assem- 
bled, and  great  was  the  bustle  and  the  throng. 
Candidates  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature, 
in  their  best  Sunday  clothes,  were  conspicuous — 
shaking  hands  with  young  and  old,  inquiring 
about  the  good-wife  and  children,  hoping  all 
were  well.  On  the  hustings,  too,  they  stood  in 
imposing  array,  pouring  out  their  well-conned 
speeches — some  with  stammering  tongue,  oth- 
ers facetious  and  humorous,  making  the  sober 
farmers  shake  their  sides  over  happy  hits  and 
oft-told  jokes,  others  polished,  classical,  elo- 
quent ; for  some  of  our  orators  were  men  whose 
splendid  declamation  thrilled  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Eager  were  the  eyes  turned  upon  each 
voter,  as,  according  to  the  custom  there,  the 
sheriff  grasped  his  hand,  called  aloud  his  name, 
and  demanded,  “Whom  do  you  vote  for?” 
And  when  at  last  the  setting  sun  gave  the  signal 
for  closing  the  polls,  and  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, great  was  the  jqy,  and  great  the  dis- 
appointment too.  Long  and  deep  were  the  po- 
tations of  the  victors ; long  and  deep  were  the 
potations  of  the  vanquished. 

But  “ General  Muster”  was  the  day  of  days. 
For  us  young  folk,  at  least,  it  was  first  in  the 
calendar.  Then  from  early  dawn  the  crowds 
began  to  gather — pouring  in  from  every  road 
and  by-way,  from  farm-house  and  secluded 
mountain  valley.  The  court-house  sidewalk  and 
the  public  corners  were  the  property  for  the  time 
being  of  thrifty  country  dames,  whose  tables 
were  laden  with  small-beer,  apples,  chestnuts, 
and  piles  of  ginger-cakes — particularly  aggrava- 
ting to  penniless  urchins — round  ones  a cent 
apiece,  square  ones,  artistically  embossed,  four 
cents.  Horse  cakes  were  not  yet  introduced. 

But  the  soldiers.  What  an  array ! Troopers 
with  stub-tailed  coats  profusely  buttoned,  un- 


comfortable leather  helmets  with  horse-tail  pend- 
ants, and  glittering  swords,  dashed  through 
scampering  crowds  on  sleek,  fat,  prancing 
steeds.  Drums  rattled,  fifes  shrieked,  captains 
and  subordinates  roared  “Fall  into  ranks!” 
“Dress  by  the  right!”  “Mark  time!”  with  a 
dignity  and  fervor  reflecting  upon  them  and 
their  county  the  highest  credit.  Then  appeared 
in  all  his  majesty  the  Colonel,  with  plumed 
chapeau,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  a noble 
looking  man,  said  to  resemble  the  great  Wash- 
ington ; there,  too,  was  the  stirring,  lively,  ar- 
dent adjutant;  and  the  spruce  young  surgeon, 
casting  furtive  glances  at  the  pretty  faces  and 
bright  eyes  in  those  upper  windows. 

“Forward,  march !”  at  last  echoes  along  the 
line,  and  our  warriors  defile  through  the  village 
and  move  off  to  the  parade-ground  on  a neigh- 
boring hill.  Let  us  review  them.  John  Fal- 
staff,  what  a regiment!  Sixteen  of  the  sixty 
troopers  in  the  full  panoply  of  horse-tail  helmets 
and  bullet  buttons,  the  remainder  arrayed  each 
as  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes.  Horses  jogging 
along  as  if  going  to  church,  horses  standing  on 
their  hind  legs,  horses  trotting  sidewise,  horses 
with  their  heads  where  their  tails  should  have 
been,  horses  incontinently  charging  on  apple- 
women  and  cake  tables.  The  infantry  perform 
fewer  evolutions,  but  they  are  fit  match  for  the 
troopers.  Here  is  a uniform  (sic!)  coat  with 
short  waist  and  long,  narrow  skirts  that  may  be 
a relic  of  historic  Yorktown ; here  is  another  of 
scarlet,  probably  captured  from  some  unlucky 
Britisher  at  the  same  eventful  locality;  and 
there  is  a jaunty  one  fresh  from  a Northern  city 
tailor.  Here  are  all  varieties  of  “citizens” 
costume;  black  coats,  blue  coats,  green  coats, 
linsey-woolsey  coats,  gingham  coats,  no  coats, 
round  jackets,  and  hunting  shorts.  Here  are  Bhot 
guns,  rifles,  old  muskets,  rusty  swords,  blud- 
geons, pea-sticks,  and  no  sticks.  Some  are  keep- 
ing 6tep,  some  running  to  catchup;  talking, 
laughing,  playing  tricks,  and  eating  ginger- 
cakes. 

Once  on  the  neighboring  hill — our  Champs  dr 
Mars— our  regiment  “ spreads  itself.”  Its  ma- 
noeuvres are  miscellaneous  and  original,  not  to 
say  impromptu.  For  a while  it  stands  at  rest, 
“ grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar.”  Some  tired  of 
standing  lie  down  on  the  grass ; £ome  achieve 
various  practical  jokes.  They  march,  they  coun- 
ter-march ; they  form  hollow  squares  that  arc 
not  at  all  square;  the  lively  adjutant  gallops 
and  vociferates  in  intense  excitement ; the  troop- 
ers scour  the  hill-side  and  parts  adjacent  with  a 
desperation  and  expenditure  of  horse-flesh  and 
horse-perspiration  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. What  prodigies  of  valor  would  such  sol- 
diers not  perform  had  they  only  the  chance ! 

Our  regiment  having  displayed  its  powers  and 
prowess  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  admiring  public 
and  its  own,  wound  up  the  eventful  day  by  an 
extemporaneous  charge  on  the  cake-stands  and 
on  the  taverns  too.  Some  of  the  heroes  not 
having  exhausted  their  valor,  undertook  indi- 
vidual adventures,  or  what  is  popularly  known 
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as  “on  their  own  hook,*’ the  consequence  of 
which  were  many  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses. 
From  the  effects  of  the  various  “ charges”  not  a 
few  found  it  difficult  to  mount  their  horses  when 
the  time  came  for  turning  their  faces  homeward, 
or  to  siterect  in  their  saddles.  Wild  whoops  and 
hurrahs  disturbed  our  usually  quiet  village  long 
after  nightfall.  Not  a few  of  the  sturdy  coun- 
trymen reached  their  mountain  homes  through 
no  small  perils,  and  not  a little  the  worse  for 
“ General  Muster  Day.” 

Another  of  our  village  high  days  was  the  22d 
of  February,  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  for 
we  were  a patriotic  people.  How  it  was  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  not  equally  esteemed  I 
can  not  explain,  but  such  was  the  fact.  On  one 
of  the  beautiful  hills  overlooking  the  village  was 
an  institution  of  learning  which  had  done  much 
toward  diffusing  the  intelligence  of  which  we 
were  no  little  proud,  and  which  had  enabled  us 
to  furnish  men  of  renown  for  both  Church  and 
State.  Washington’s  birthday  was  always  the 
occasion  of  a grand  celebration.  Orations  were 
delivered,  our  cannon  was  fired — especially  the 
“ butt,”  the  remains  of  an  exploded  iron  cannon 
— the  best  music  we  could  command  discoursed 
its  enlivening  strains,  country  people  came  in  to 
gaze  and  admire,  and  the  young  maidens  mus- 
tered in  strength,  their  rich  mountain  complex- 
ions set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  latest 
city  fashions.  The  village  belles  were  accus- 
tomed to  befriend  their  respective  college  favor- 
ites by  making  for  them  ribbon  rosettes,  with 
long  streamers,  the  society  badges,  blue  for  the 
one,  white  for  the  other.  Fastened  to  the  la- 
pel they  decidedly  added  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a young  gentleman’s  presence. 

With  these  preliminaries,  if  the  22d  happened 
to  be  a fair,  bright  day,  not  always  to  be  reck- 
oned upon  in  February,  we  were  sure  of  a good 
time.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  societies 
formed  in  colunjn,  two  abreast,  and  marched 
from  the  classic  halls  on  College  Hill  to  the 
court-house  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  The 
band  by  which  they  were  preceded  usually  com- 
prised the  very  modest  allowance  of  two  flutes, 
and  nothing  else,  played  by  amateurs.  But 
that  procession,  that  music,  those  blue-and-white 
streamers  flying  in  the  mountain  breezes,  the 
patriotic  orations,  the  throng  of  bright  faces, 
and  the  rounds  of  rapturous  applause,  if  ever 
human  glory  had  reached  its  culminating  point, 
it  seemed  to  us  youngsters  that  this  must  bo  it. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  to  see  Kossuth’s  re- 
ception into  New  York,  and  Queen  Victoria’s 
reception  into  Edinburgh,  with  the  review  of 
80,000  troops  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France,  with  numerous  other  pageants ; but  these 
were  tame  and  small  affairs  compared  with  that 
22d  of  February  turn-out,  as  I used  to  see  it  in 
our  mountain  village.  This  grand  gala  occa- 
sion usually  wound  up  with  a ball,  which  was, 
of  course,  in  harmony  with  the  splendors  of  the 
day — in  fact,  the  very  blossom  and  flower  of  its 
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glories.  Our  village  at  this  time,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  could  boast  but  one  four- 
wheeled  carriage ; and  this  was  brought  into 
requisition*  to  transport  the  young  ladies  from 
their  homes  to  the  ball.  One  or  more  of  the 
“managers”  took  the  houses  seriatim , bringing 
from  each  its  precious  contribution  to  the  aggre- 
gate female  loveliness  of  the  occasion.  As  we 
boys  stood  at  the  village  tavern-door,  and  saw 
one  after  another  of  these  carriage-loads  drive 
up,  and  youth  and  beauty  in  all  its  charms 
gracefully  and  gallantly  handed  from  the  steps 
and  tripping  merrily  into  the  scene  of  festivity, 
it  seemed  almost  too  much  bliss  for  mortals. 
The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  those 
primitive  times  ladies  did  not  postpone  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  ball-room  till  from  ten  o’clock 
p.m.  to  midnight;  they  went  before  dark,  and 
could,  of  course,  be  seen  and  admired  by  all 
curious  spectators.  When  the  famous  black  fid- 
dler at  length  struck  up  an  old  “ Virginia  Reel,” 
the  gayety  set  in  in  good  earnest,  and  many  a 
blooming  belle  and  manly  beau,  as  they  tripped 
together  “the  light  fantastic  toe,”  wished  in 
their  hearts  that  the  22d  of  February  would 
come  every  month  in  the  year. 

But  it  raustmot  be  supposed  that  our  village 
was  given  up  to  “ the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.”  On  the  contrary,  we  were  rather  un- 
commonly religious.  Hence  I must  not  fail  to 
mention  among  our  high  days  the  meetings  of 
Presbytery  and  Synod — for  our  population  was 
chiefly  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  consequent- 
ly Presbyterian — Synod  did  not  come  except  after 
intervals  of  some  years ; but  when  it  did,  it  was 
worth  while  to  be  there.  The  writer  of  this  was 
not  much  of  a judge  of  the  preaching  in  those 
days ; but  of  the  eating  he  felt  hjmself  author- 
ized to  speak  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation.  “ The  big  pot  was  put  in  the  lit- 
tle one.”  Every  house  was  filled  with  guests* 
on  the  principle  of  the  largest  hospitality.  Min- 
isters, laymen,  and  ladies  were  alike  welcome ; 
and  they  came  from  every  part  of  the  State — 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Great  were  the 
crowds.  The  old  church  was  too  small  to  con- 
tain them  ; and  when  Sunday  came,  “ the  great 
day  of  the  feast,”  the  throng  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. And  very  good  times  these  were; 
many  the  pleasant  acquaintances  formed,  many 
the  genial  hours  passed,  many  the  fine  ser- 
mons, many  the  pious  impressions — to  last,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  forever.  It  was  worth  going 
a very  long  way  to  participate  in  these  good 
things. 

But  the  times  of  which  I write  are  long  since 
passed.  Our  mountain  village  has  so  changed 
that  we  of  the  by-gone  days  returning  there 
would  hardly  know  it.  Modern  fashions  and 
modern  airs  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer simplicity.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  advance  has  been  made  on  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life  which  attended  those  unsophisticated 
“high  days”  of  “auld  lang  syne.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN  THE  HOU8E. 

NOTICING  Mr.  Bashwood’s  confusion  (after 
a moment's  glance  at  the  change  in  his 
personal  appearance),  Midwinter  spoke  first. 

44  I see  I have  surprised  you,  ” he  said.  “ You 
were  looking,  I suppose,  for  somebody  else? 
Have  you  heard  from  Allan  ? Is  he  on  his  way 
home  again  already  ?” 

The  inquiry  about  Allan,  though  it  would  nat- 
urally have  suggested  itself  to  any  one  in  Mid- 
winter’s position  at  that  moment,  added  to  Mr. 
Bashwood’s  confusion.  Not  knowing  how  else 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  critical  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  he  took  refuge  in  simple 
denial. 

44  I know  nothing  about  Mr.  Armadale— oh 
dear,  no,  Sir,  I know  nothing  about  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” he  answered,  with  needless  eagerness  and 
hurry.  “Welcome  back  to  England,  Sir,”  he 
went  on,  changing  the  subject  in  his  nervously 
talkative  manner.  “I  didn’t  know  you  had 
been  abroad.  It’s  so  long  since  we  have  had 
the  pleasure — since  I have  had  the  pleasure — 
Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Sir,  in  foreign 
parts?  Such  different  manners  from  ours — 
yes,  yes,  yes— such  different  manners  from  ours! 
Do  you  make  a long  stay  in  England,  now  you 
have  come  back?” 

4 4 1 hardly  know,”  said  Midwinter.  44 1 have 
been  obliged  to  alter  my  plans,  and  to  come  to 
England  unexpectedly.”  He  hesitated  a little ; 
his  manner  changed,  and  he  added  in  lower 
tones,  44  A serious  anxiety  has  brought  me  back. 
I can’t  say  what  my  plans  will  be  until  that 
anxiety  is  set  at  rest.” 

The  light  of  a lamp  fell  on  his  face  while  he 
spoke,  and  Mr.  Bashwood  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  looked  sadly  worn  and  changed. 

44  I’m  sorry,  Sir — I’m  sure  I’m  very  sorry.  If 
I could  be  of  any  use — ?”  suggested  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  speaking  under  the  influence  in  some  de- 
gree of  his  nervous  politeness,  and  in  some  degree 
of  his  remembrance  of  what  Midwinter  had  done 
for  him  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  in  the  by-gone  time. 

Midwinter  thanked  him,  and  turned  away  sad- 
ly. 44 1 am  afraid  you  can  be  of  no  use,  Mr. 
Bashwood ; but  I am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
offer,  all  the  same.”  He  stopped,  and  consid- 
ered a little:  “Suppose  she  should  not  be  ill? 
Suppose  some  misfortune  should  have  hap- 
pened ?”  he  resumed,  speaking  to  himself,  and 
turning  again  toward  the  steward.  44  If  she 
has  left  her  mother,  some  trace  of  her  might  be 
found  by  inquiring  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

Mr.  Bashwood’s  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused. 
The  whole  sex  was  interesting  to  him  now  for 
the  sake  of  Miss  Gwilt. 


“A  lady,  Sir?”  he  inquired.  “Are  you 
looking  for  a lady?” 

“Iam  looking,”  said  Midwinter  simply, 4 4 for 
my  wife.” 

44 Married,  Sir!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bashwood. 
44  Married  since  I last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you ! Might  I take  the  liberty  of  asking — ?” 

Midwinter’s  eyes  dropped  uneasily  to  the 
ground. 

“You  knew  the  lady  in  former  times,”  lie 
said.  44 1 have  married  Miss  Gwilt.” 

The  steward  started  back  as  he  might  have 
started  back  from  a loaded  pistol  leveled  at  his 
head.  His  eyes  glared  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
lost  his  senses,  and  the  nervous  trembling  to 
which  he  was  subject  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

44 What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Midwinter. 
There  was  no  answer.  44  What  is  there  so  very 
startling,”  he  went  on,  a little  impatiently,  44  in 
Miss  Gwilt’s  being  my  wife  ?” 

44  Your  wife  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Bashwood,  help- 
lessly. 44  Mrs.  Armadale — !”  He  checked  him- 
self by  a desperate  effort,  and  said  no  more. 

The  stupor  of  astonishment  which  possessed 
the  steward  was  instantly  reflected  in  Midwin- 
ter’s face.  The  name  in  which  he  had  secretly 
married  his  wife  had  passed  the  lips  of  the  last 
man  in  the  world  whom  he  would  have  dreamed 
of  admitting  into  his  confidence ! He  took  Mr. 
Bashwood  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  to  a 
quieter  part  of  the  terminus  than  the  part  of 
it  in  which  they  had  hitherto  spoken  to  each 
other. 

44  You  referred  to  my  wife  just  now,”  he  said ; 
44  and  you  spoke  of  Mrs.  Armadale  in  the  same 
breath.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?” 

Again  there  was  no  answer.  Utterly  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  more  than  that  he  had 
involved  himself  in  some  serious  complication 
which  was  a complete  mystery  to  him,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood struggled  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
grasp  that  was  laid  on  him,  and  struggled  in 
vain. 

Midwinter  sternly  repeated  the  question.  44 1 
ask  you  again,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  mean 
by  it?” 

44 Nothing,  Sir!  I give  you  my  word  of 
honor  I meant  nothing!”  He  felt  the  hand  on 
his  arm  tightening  its  grasp ; he  saw,  even  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  remote  corner  in  which  they 
stood,  that  Midwinter’s  fiery  temper  was  rising 
and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  extremity 
of  his  danger  inspired  him  with  the  one  ready 
capacity  that  a timid  man  possesses  when  he  is 
compelled  by  main  force  to  face  an  emergency 
— the  capacity  to  lie.  44 1 only  meant  to  say, 
Sir,”  he  burst  out,  with  a desperate  effort  to 
look  and  speak  confidently,  44  that  Mr.  Arma- 
dale would  be  surprised — ” 

“You  said  Mrs.  Armadale!” 
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4 4 No,  Sir— on  my  word  of  honor,  on  my  sa- 
cred word  of  honor,  you  are  mistaken — you  are 
indeed!  I Baid  Mr.  Armadale — how  could  I 
say  any  thing  else  ? Please  to  let  me  go,  Sir — 
I’m  pressed  for  time.  I do  assure  you  I’m  dread- 
fully pressed  for  time !” 

For  a moment  longer  Midwinter  maintained 
his  hold,  and  in  that  moment  he  decided  what 
to  do. 

He  had  accurately  stated  his  motive  for  re- 
turning to  England  as  proceeding  from  anxiety 
about  his  wife — anxiety  naturally  caused  (after 
the  regular  receipt  of  a letter  from  her  every 
other,  or  every  third  day)  by  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  them  on  her 
side  for  a whole  week.  The  firs^  vaguely-tenri- 
ble  suspicion  of  some  other  reason  for  her  si- 
lence than  the  reason  of  accident  or  of  illness, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  attributed  it,  had  struck 
through  him  like  a sudden  chill  the  instant  he 
heard  the  steward  associate  the  namo  of  44  Mrs, 
Armadale”  with  the  idea  of  his  wife.  Little 
irregularities  in  her  correspondence  with  him, 
which  he  had  thus  far  only  thought  strange, 
now  came  back  on  his  mind  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  suspicious  as  well.  He  had 
hitherto  believed  the  reasons  she  had  given  for 
referring  him,  when  he  answered  her  letters,  to 
no  more  definite  address  than  an  address  at  a 
post-office.  Now  he  suspected  her  reasons  of 
being  excuses  for  the  first  time.  He  had  hith- 
erto resolved,  on  reaching  London,  to  inquire 
at  the  only  place  he  knew  of  at  which  a clew  to 
her  could  be  found — the  address  she  had  given 
him  as  the  address  at  which  44  her  mother”  lived. 
Now  (with  a motive  which  he  was  afraid  to  de- 
fine even  to  himself,  but  which  was  strong 
enough  to  overbear  every  other  consideration  in 
his  mind),  he  determined,  before  all  things,  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s  familiarity 
with  a secret,  which  was  a marriage-secret  be- 
tween himself  and  his  wife.  Any  direct  appeal 
to  a man  of  the  steward’s  disposition,  in  the 
steward’s  present  state  of  mind,  would  be  evi- 
dently useless.  The  weapon  of  deception  was, 
in  this  case,  a weapon  literally  forced  into  Mid- 
winter’s hands.  He  let  go  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
arm  and  accepted  Mr.  Bashwood’s  explanation. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  44 1 have  no 
doubt  you  are  right.  Pray  attribute  my  rude- 
ness to  over-anxiety  and  over-fatigue.  I wish 
you  good-evening.” 

The  station  was  by  this  time  almost  a soli- 
tude ; the  passengers  by  the  train  being  assem- 
bled at  the  examination  of  their  luggage  in  the 
custom-house  waiting-room.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  ostensibly  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  and  really  to  keep  him  in  view.  But 
Midwinter’s  early  life  with  his  gipsy  master  had 
been  of  a nature  to  practice  him  in  such  strata- 
gems as  he  was  now  compelled  to  adopt.  He 
walked  away  toward  the  waiting-room  by  the 
line  of  empty  carriages,  opened  the  door  of  one 
of  them  as  if  to  look  after  something  that  he 
had  left  behind,  and  detected  Mr.  Bashwood 
making  for  the  cab-rank  on  the  opposite  6ide 


of  the  platform.  In  an  instant  Midwinter  had 
crossed,  and  had  passed  through  the  long  row 
of  vehicles,  so  as  to  skirt  it  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  platform.  He  entered  the  second  cab 
by  the  left-hand  door  the  moment  after  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  entered  the  first  cab  by  the  right- 
hand  door.  44  Double  your  fare,  whatever  it  is,” 
he  said  to  the  driver,  44  if  you  keep  the  cab  be- 
fore you  in  view,  and  follow  it  wherever  it  goes.” 
In  a minute  more  both  vehicles  were  on  their 
way  out  of  the  station. 

The  clerk  sat  in  his  sentry-box  at  the  gate, 
taking  down  the  destinations  of  the  cabs  as  they 
passed.  Midwinter  heard  the  man  who  was 
driving  him  call  out 44  Hampstead!”  as  he  went 
by  the  clerk’s  window. 

“Why  did  you  say  ‘Hampstead?’”  he  ask- 
ed, when  they  had  left  the  station. 

“Because  the  man  before  me  said  ‘Hamp- 
stead,’ Sir,”  answered  the  driver. 

Over  and  over  again,  on  the  wearisome  jour- 
ney to  the  northwestern  suburb,  Midwinter  ask- 
ed if  the  cab  was  still  in  sight.  Over  and  over 
again  the  man  answered,  “Right  in  front  of 
us.” 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  when  the 
driver  pulled  up  his  horses  at  last.  Midwinter 
got  out  and  saw  the  cab  before  them  waiting  at 
a house-door.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  driver  was  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  hired  he  paid  the  promised  re- 
ward and  dismissed  his  own  cab. 

He  took  a turn  backward  and  forward  before 
the  door.  The  vaguely  terrible  suspicion  which 
had  risen  in  his  mind  at  the  terminus  had  forced 
itself  by  this  time  into  a definite  form  which  was 
abhorrent  to  him.  Without  the  shadow  of  an 
assignable  reason  for  it  he  found  himself  blindly 
distrusting  his  wife’s  fidelity,  and  blindly  sus- 
pecting Mr.  Bashwood  of  serving  her  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  gobe tween.  In  sheer  horror  of  his 
own  morbid  fancy  he  determined  to  take  down 
the  number  of  the  hpuse  and  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  it  stood ; and  then,  in  justice  to 
his  wife,  to  return  at  once  to  the  address  which 
she  had  given  him  as  the  address  at  which  her 
mother  lived.  He  had  taken  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  when  he  observed  the  man  who  had  driv- 
en Mr.  Bashwood  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  inquisitive  surprise.  The  idea  of 
questioning  the  cab-driver  while  he  had  the  op- 
portunity instantly  occurred  to  him.  Ho  topk 
a half-crown  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  into  the 
man’s  ready  hand. 

“Has  the  gentleman  whom  yon  drove  from 
the  station  gone  into  that  bouse  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

44  Did  you  hear  him  inquire  for  any  body  when 
the  door  was  opened  ?” 

“He  asked  for  a lady,  Sir — Mrs.—”  The 
man  hesitated.  “It  wasn’t  a common  name, 
Sir ; I should  know  it  again  if  I heard  it.” 

“Was  it  ‘Midwinter?’” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“‘Armadale?’” 
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“That’s  it,  Sir.  Mrs.  Armadale.” 

44  Are  you  sure  it  was  4 Mrs.’  and  not 4 Mr.?’  ” 

4 4 I’m  as  sure  as  a man  can  be  who  hasn’t 
taken  any  particular  notice,  Sir.” 

The  doubt  implied  in  that  last  answer  decided 
Midwinter  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot. 
He  ascended  the  house-steps.  As  he  raised  his 
hand  to  the  bell  at  the  side  of  the  door  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agitation  mastered  him  physically 
for  the  moment.  A strange  sensation  as  of 
something  leaping  up  from  his  heart  to  his 
brain,  turned  his  head  wildly  giddy.  He  held 
by  the  house-railings  and  kept  his  face  to  the 
air,  and  resolutely  waited  till  he  was  steady 
again.  Then  he  rang  the  bell. 

“Is — ?”  he  tried  to  ask  for 44 Mrs.  Armadale” 
when  the  maid-servant  had  opened  the  door, 
but  not  even  his  resolution  could  force  the  name 
to  pass  his  lips — 44  Is  your  mistress  at  home?” 
he  asked. 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

The  girl  showed  him  into  a back-parlor,  and 
presented  him  to  a little  old  lady  with  an  oblig- 
ing manner  and  a bright  pair  of  eyes. 

4 4 There  is  some  mistake,”  said  Midwinter. 
“I  wished  to  see — ” Once  more  he  tried  to 
utter  the  name,  and  once  more  he  failed  to  force 
it  to  his  lips. 

44 Mrs.  Armadale?”  suggested  the  little  old 
lady,  with  a smile. 

44  Yes.” 

44  Show  the  gentleman  up  stairs,  Jenny.” 

The  girl  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room 
floor. 

44  Any  name,  Sir?” 

4 4 No  name.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  had  barely  completed  his  re- 
port of  what  had  happened  at  the  terminus; 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  imperious  mistress  was  still  sit- 
ting speechless  under  the  shock  of  the  discovery 
that  had  burst  on  her — when  the  door  of  the' 
room  opened,  and,  without  a word  of  warning 
to  precede  him,  Midwinter  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  He  took  one  step  into  the  room, 
and  mechanically  pushed  the  door  to  behind 
him.  He  stood  in  dead  silence,  and  confronted 
his  wife  with  a scrutiny  that  was  terrible  in  its 
unnatural  self-possession,  and  that  enveloped 
her  steadily  in  one  comprehensive  look  from 
head  to  foot. 

In  dead  Bilence  on  her  side  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  In  dead  silence  she  stood  erect  on  the 
liearth-rug  and  faced  her  husband  in  widow’s 
weeds. 

He  took  one  step  nearer  to  her  and  stopped 
again.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  with 
his  lean  brown  finger  at  her  dress. 

44  What  does  that  mean?”  he  asked,  without 
losing  his  terrible  self-possession,  and  without 
moving  his  outstretched  hand. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  quick  rise  and 
fall  of  her  bosom — which  had  been  the  one  out- 
ward betrayal  thus  far  of  the  inner  agony  that 
tortured  her  — suddenly  stopped.  She  stood 
impenetrably  silent,  breathlessly  still,  as  if  his 


question  had  struck  her  dead  and  his  pointing 
hand  had  petrified  her. 

He  advanced  one  step  nearer  and  reiterated 
his  words,  in  a voice  even  lower  and  quieter 
than  the  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken  first. 

One  moment  more  of  Bilence,  one  moment 
more  of  inaction  might  have  been  the  salvation 
of  her.  But  the  fatal  force  of  her  character 
triumphed  at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny  and  his. 
White  and  still,  and  haggard  afid  old,  she  met 
the  dreadful  emergency  with  a dreadful  cour- 
age, and  spoke  the  irrevocable  words  which  re- 
nounced him  to  his  face. 

“Mr.  Midwinter,”  she  said,  in  tones  unnat- 
urally hard  and  unnaturally  clear,  44  our  ac- 
quaintance hardly  entitles  you  to  speak  to  me 
in  that  manner.”  Those  were  her  words.  She 
never  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground  while  she 
spoke  them.  When  she  had  done,  the  last  faint 
vestige  of  color  in  her  cheeks  faded  out. 

There  was  a pause.  Still  steadily  looking  at 
her  he  set  himself  to  fix  the  language  she  had 
used  to  him  in  his  mind.  44  She  calls  me  4 Mr. 
Midwinter,’”  he  said,  slowly,  in  a whisper. 
44 She  speaks  of  4 our  acquaintance.’”  He  wait- 
ed a little  and  looked  round  the  room.  His 
wandering  eyes  encountered  Mr.  Bashwood  for 
the  first  time.  He  saw  the  steward  standing 
near  the  fire-place,  trembling  and  watching  him. 

44 1 once  did  you  a service,”  he  said ; “and 
you  once  told  me  you  were  not  an  ungrateful 
man.  Are  you  grateful  enough  to  answer  me 
if  I ask  you  something?” 

He  waited  a little  again.  Mr.  Bashwood  still 
stood  trembling  at  the  fire-place,  silently  watch- 
ing him. 

44 1 see  you  looking  at  me,”  he  went  on.  44 Is 
there  some  change  in  me  that  I am  not  conscious 
of  myself?  Am  I seeing  things  that  you  don’t 
see?  Am  I hearing  words  that  you  don’t  hear? 
Am  I looking  or  speaking  like  a man  out  of  his 
senses?” 

Again  he  waited,  and  again  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  His  eyes  began  to  glitter,  and  the 
savage  blood  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mo- 
ther rose  dark  and  slow  in  his  ashy  checks. 

44 Is  that  woman,”  he  asked,  “the  woman 
whom  you  once  knew,  whose  name  was  Miss 
Gwilt?” 

Once  more  his  wife  collected  her  fatal  cour- 
age. Once  more  his  wife  spoke  her  fatal  words. 

44  You  compel  me  to  repeat,”  she  said,  4 4 that 
you  are  presuming  on  our  acquaintance,  and 
that  you  are  forgetting  what  is  due  to  me.” 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a savage  sudden- 
ness which  forced  a cry  of  alarm  from  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  lips. 

44  Are  you  or  are  you  not  My  Wife  ?”  he  asked 
through  his  set  teeth. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first  time. 
Her  lost  spirit  looked  at  him,  steadily  defiant, 
out  of  the  hell  of  its  own  despair. 

44 1 am  not  your  wife,”  she  said. 

He  staggered  back,  with  his  hand  groping  for 
something  to  hold  by,  like  the  hands  of  a man 
in  the  dark.  He  leaned  heavily  against  the 
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wall  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  the  woman  who 
had  slept  on  his  bosom,  and  who  had  denied 
him  to  his  face. 

Mr.  Bashwood  stole,  panic-stricken,  to  her 
side.  “Go  in  there !”  he  whispered,  trying  to 
draw  her  toward  the  folding-doors  which  led 
into  the  next  room.  “ For  God’s  sake  be  quick ! 
He’ll  kill  you!’* 

She  put  the  old  man  back  with  her  hand. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a sndden  irradiation 
of  her  blank  face.  She  answered  him  with  lips 
that  struggled  slowly  into  a frightful  smile. 

“Let  him  kill  me,”  she  said. 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips  he  sprang  for- 
ward from  the  wall  with  a cry  that  rang  through 
the  house.  The  frenzy  of  a maddened  man 
flashed  at  her  from  his  glassy  eyes,  and  clutched 
at  her  in  his  threatening  hands.  He  came  on 
till  he  was  within  arm’s-length  of  her,  and  sud- 
denly stood  still.  The  black  flush  died  out  of 
his  face  in  the  instant  when  he  stopped.  His 
eyelids  fell,  his  outstretched  hands  wavered  and 
sank  helpless.  He  dropped  as  the  dead  drop. 
He  lay  as  the  dead  lie,  in  the  arms  of  the  wife 
who  had  denied  him. 

She  knelt  on  the  floor  and  rested  his  head  on 
her  knee.  She  caught  the  arm  of  the  steward 
harrying  to  help  her  with  a hand  that  closed 
round  it  like  a vice.  “Go  for  a doctor,”  she 
said,  “and  keep  the  people  of  the  house  away 
till  he  comes.”  There  was  that  in  her  eye, 
there  was  that  in  her  voice  which  would  have 
warned  any  man  living  to  obey  her  in  silence. 
In  silence  Mr.  Bashwood  submitted,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room. 

The  instant  she  was  alone  she  raised  him 
from  her  knee.  With  both  arms  clasped  round 
him  the  miserable  woman  lifted  his  lifeless  face 
to  hers,  and  rocked  him  on  her  bosom  in  an 
agony  of  tenderness  beyond  all  relief  in  tears, 
in  a passion  of  remorse  beyond  all  expression 
in  words.  In  silence  she  held  him  to  her  breast ; 
in  silence  she  devoured  his  forehead,  his  cheeks, 
his  lips  with  kisses.  Not  a sound  escaped  her 
till  she  heard  the  trampling  footsteps  outside 
hurrying  up  the  stairs.  Then  a low  moan  burst 
from  her  lips  as  she  looked  her  last  at  him,  and 
lowered  his  head  again  to  her  knee,  before  the 
strangers  came  in. 

The  landlady  and  the  steward  were  the  firet 
persons  whom  she  saw  when  the  door  was  opened. 
The  medical  man  (a  surgeon  living  in  the  street) 
followed.  The  horror  and  the  beauty  of  her 
face  as  she  looked  np  at  him  absorbed  the  sur- 
geon's attention  for  the  moment,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  thing  else.  She  had  to  beckon 
to  him,  she  had  to  point  to  the  senseless  man, 
before  she  could  claim  his  attention  for  his  pa- 
tient and  divert  it  from  herself. 

“Is  he  dead?”  she  asked. 

The  surgeon  carried  Midwinter  to  the  sofa, 
and  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened.  “It  is 
a fainting  fit,”  he  said ; “ nothing  more.” 

At  that  answer  her  strength  failed  her  for  the 
first  time.  She  drew  a deep  breath  of  relief, 
and  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece  for  support. 


Mr.  Bashwood  was  the  only  person  present  who 
noticed  that  she  was  overcome.  He  led  her  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where  there  was 
an  easy-chair — leaving  the  landlady  to  hand  the 
restoratives  to  the  surgeon  as  they  were  wanted. 

“Are  you  going  to  wait  here  till  he  recov- 
ers ?”  whispered  the  steward,  looking  toward  the 
sofa,  and  trembling  as  he  looked. 

The  question  roused  her  to  a sense  of  her 
position — to  a knowledge  of  the  merciless  ne- 
cessities which  that  position  now  forced  her  to 
confront.  With  a heavy  sigh  she  looked  toward 
the  sofa,  considered  with  herself  for  a moment, 
and  answered  Mr.  Bashwood’s  inquiry  by  a 
question  on  her  side. 

“Is  the  cab  that  brought  you  here  from  the 
railway  still  at  the  door?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Drive  at  once  to  the  gatesof  the  Sanatorium, 
and  wait  there  till  I join  you.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  hesitated.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  and,  with  a look,  sent  him  out  of  the 
room. 

“The  gentleman  is  coming  to,  ma’am,”  said 
the  landlady,  as  the  steward  closed  the  door. 
“He  has  just  breathed  again.” 

She  bowed  in  mute  reply,  rose,  and  consid- 
ered with  herself  once  more — looked  toward  the 
sofa  for  the  second  time — then  passed  through 
the  folding-doors  into  her  own  room. 

After  a short  lapse  of  time  the  surgeon  drew 
back  from  the  sofa,  and  motioned  to  the  land- 
lady to  stand  aside.  The  bodily  recovery  of  the 
patient  was  assured.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  now  but  to  wait,  and  let  his  mind  slowly 
recall  its  sense  of  what  had  happened. 

“ Where  is  she?”  were  the  first  words  he  said 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  landlady  anxiously  watch- 
ing him. 

The  landlady  knocked  at  the  folding-doors, 
and  received  no  answer.  She  went  in,  and 
found  the  room  empty.  A sheet  of  note-paper 
was  on  the  dressing-table,  with  the  doctor’s  fee 
placed  on  it.  The  paper  contained  these  lines, 
evidently  written  in  great  agitation  or  in  great 
haste:  “It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  here 
to-night  after  what  has  happened.  I will  re- 
turn to-morrow  to  take  away  my  luggage,  and 
to  pay  what  I owe  you.” 

“Where  is  she?”  Midwinter  asked  again, 
when  the  landlady  returned  alone  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

“Gone,  Sir.” 

“I  don't  believe  it  I” 

The  old  lady’s  color  rose.  1 ‘ If  you  know  her 
handwriting,  Sir,”  she  answered,  handing  him 
the  sheet  of  note-paper,  “ perhaps  you  may  be- 
lieve that?” 

He  looked  at  the  paper.  “I  beg  your  par- 
don, ma’am,”  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  back. 
“ I beg  your  pardon,  with  all  my  heart.” 

There  was  something  in  his  face  as  he  spoke 
those  words  which  more  than  soothed  the  old 
lady’s  irritation — it  touched  her  with  a sudden 
pity  for  the  man  who  had  offended  her.  “ I am 
afraid  there  is  some  dreadful  trouble,  Sir,  at  the 
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bottom  of  all  this,”  she  said,  simply.  “Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  any  message  to  the  lady  when 
she  comes  back?” 

Midwinter  rose,  and  steadied  himself  for  a 
moment  against  the  sofa.  “I  will  bring  my 
own  message  to-morrow/’  he  said.  “I  must 
see  her  before  she  leaves  your  house.” 

The  surgeon  accompanied  his  patient  into  the 
street.  “Can  I see  you  home  ?”  he  said,  kind- 
ly. “You  had  better  not  walk,  if  it  is  far. 
You  mustn’t  over-exert  yourself ; you  mustn’t 
catch  a chill  this  cold  night.” 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  thanked  him. 
“ I have  been  used  to  hard  walking  and  to  cold 
nights,  Sir,”  he  said ; “ and  I am  not  easily  worn 
out,  even  when  I look  so  broken  as  I do  now. 
If  you  will  tell  me  the  nearest  way  out  of  these 
streets,  I think  the  quiet  of  the  country  and  the 
quiet  of  the  night  will  help  me.  I have  some- 
thing serious  to  do  to-morrow,”  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  “and  I can’t  rest  or  sleep  till  I 
have  thought  over  it  to-night.” 

The  surgeon  understood  that  he  had  no  com- 
mon man  to  deal  with.  He  gave  the  necessary 
directions  without  any  further  remark,  and  part- 
ed with  his  patient  at  his  own  door. 

Left  by  himself,  Midwinter  paused  and  looked 
up  at  the  heaven  in  silence.  The  night  had 
cleared,  and  the  stars  were  out — the  stars  which 
ho  had  first  learned  to  know  from  his  gipsy 
master  on  the  hill-side.  For  the  first  time  his 
mind  went  back  regretfully  to  bis  boyish  days. 
“Oh,  for  the  old  life!”  he  thought,  longingly. 
“I  never  knew  till  now  bow  happy  the  old  life 
was !” 

He  roused  himself  and  went  on  toward  the 
open  country.  His  face  darkened  as  he  left  the 
streets  behind  him  and  advanced  into  the  soli- 
tude and  obscurity  that  lay  beyond.  * 

“She  has  denied  her  husband  to-night,”  he 
said.  “ She  shall  know  her  master  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  PURPLE  FLASK. 

The  cab  was  waiting  at  the  gates  as  Miss 
Gwilt  approached  the  Sanatorium.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  got  out  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  She 
took  his  arm  and  led  him  aside  a few  steps,  out 
of  the  cabman’s  hearing. 

“ Think  what  you  like  of  me,”  she  said,  keep- 
ing her  thick  black  veil  down  over  her  face, 
“but  don’t  speak  to  mo  to-night.  Drive  back 
to  your  hotel  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Meet 
the  tidal  train  to-morrow  as  usual,  and  come  to 
me  afterward  at  the  Sanatorium.  Go  without  a 
word,  and  I shall  believe  there  is  one  man  in  the 
world  who  really  loves  me.  Stay  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  I shall  bid  yon  good-by  at  once  and 
forever!” 

She  pointed  to  the  cab.  In  a minute  more  it 
had  left  the  Sanatorium  and  was  taking  Mr. 
Bashwood  back  to  his  hotel. 

She  opened  the  iron  gate  and  walked  slowly 


up  to  the  house  door.  A shudder  ran  through 
her  as  she  rang  the  bell.  She  laughed  bitterly. 
“ Shivering  again !”  she  said  to  herself.  “ Who 
would  have  thought  I had  so  much  feeling  left 
in  me  ?” 

For  once  in  his  life  the  doctor’s  face  told  the 
truth,  when  the  study  door  opened  between  ten 
and  eleven  at  night,  and  Miss  Gwilt  entered  the 
room. 

“Mercy  on  me!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a look 
of  the  blankest  bewilderment,  “what  does  this 
mean?” 

“ It  means,”  she  answered,  “ that  I have  de- 
cided to-night  instead  of  deciding  to-morrow. 
You,  who  know  women  so  well,  ought  to  know 
that  they  act  on  impulse.  I am  here  on  an 
impulse.  Take  me  or  leave  me,  just  as  you 
like.” 

“Take  you  or  leave  you?”  repeated  the  doc- 
tor, recovering  his  presence  of  mind.  “My 
dear  lady,  what  a dreadful  way  of  putting  it! 
Your  room  shall  be  got  ready  instantly ! Where 
is  your  luggage  ? Will  you  let  me  send  for  it? 
No?  You  can  do  without  your  luggage  to- 
night ? What  admirable  fortitude ! You  will 
fetch  it  yourself  to-morrow  ? What  extraordi- 
nary independence ! Do  take  off  your  bonnet ! 
Do  draw  in  to  the  fire!  What  can  I offer 
you  ?” 

“ Offer  me  the  strongest  sleeping-draught  you 
ever  made  in  your  life,”  she  replied.  “And 
leave  me  alone  till  the  time  comes  to  take  it.  I 
shall  be  your  patient  in  earnest!”  she  added, 
fiercely,  as  the  doctor  attempted  to  remonstrate. 
“I  shall  be  the  maddest  of  the  mad  if  you  irri- 
tate me  to-night!” 

The  Principal  of  the  Sanatorium  became 
gravely  and  briefly  professional  in  an  instant. 

“Sit  down  in  that  dark  corner,”  he  said. 
“ Not  a soul  shall  disturb  you.  In  half  an  hour 
you  will  find  your  room  ready,  and  your  sleep- 
ing-draught on  the  table.  It’s  been  a harder 
struggle  for  her  than  I anticipated,”  he  thought, 
as  he  left  the  room  and  crossed  to  his  Dispensary 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  “ Good  Heav- 
ens, what  business  has  she  with  & conscience, 
after  such  a life  as  hers  has  been !” 

The  Dispensary  was  elaborately  fitted  up  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  medical  furniture. 
But  one  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  was  un- 
occupied by  shelves,  and  here  the  vacant  space 
was  filled  by  a handsome  antique  cabinet  of 
carved  wood,  curiously  out  of  harmony,  as  an 
object,  with  the  unornamented  utilitarian  aspect 
of  the  place  generally.  On  either  side  of  the 
cabinet  two  speaking-tubes  were  inserted  in  the 
wall,  communicating  with  the  upper  regions  of 
the  house,  and  labeled  respectively,  “Resident 
Dispenser,”  and  “Head  Nurse.”  Into  the  sec- 
ond of  these  tubes  the  doctor  spoke  on  entering 
the  room.  An  elderly  woman  appeared,  took 
her  orders  for  preparing  Mrs.  Armadale’s  bed- 
chamber, courtesied,  and  retired. 

Left  alone  again  in  the  Dispensary,  tbe’doc- 
tor  unlocked  the  centre  compartment  of  the 
cabinet,  and  disclosed  a collection  of  bottles  in- 
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side,  containing  the  various  poisons  used  in  medi- 
cine. After  taking  out  the  laudanum  wanted 
for  the  sleeping-draught,  and  placing  it  on  the 
dispensary-table,  he  went  back  to  the  cabinet — 
looked  into  it  for  a little  while — shook  his  head 
doubtfully — and  crossed  to  the  open  shelves  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tho  room.  Here,  after  more 
consideration,  he  took  down  one  out  of  the  row 
of  large  chemical  bottles  before  him,  filled  with 
a yellow  liquid : placing  the  bottle  on  the  table, 
he  returned  to  the  cabinet,  and  opened  a side 
compartment,  containing  some  specimens  of 
Bohemian  glass-work.  After  measuring  it  with 
his  eye,  he  took  from  the  specimens  a handsome 
purple  flask,  high  and  narrow  in  form,  and  closed 
by  a glass  stopper.  This  he  filled  with  the  yel- 
low liquid,  leaving  a small  quantity  only  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  locking  up  the  flask 
again  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  taken  it. 
The  bottle  was  next  restored  to  its  place,  after 
having  been  filled  up  with  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Dispensary,  mixed  with  certain  chemical 
liquids  in  small  quantities,  which  restored  it  (so 
far  as  appearances  went)  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  when  it  was  first  removed 
from  the  shelf.  Having  completed  these  mys- 
terious proceedings,  the  doctor  laughed  softly, 
and  went  back  to  his  speaking-tubes  to  summon 
tho  Resident  Dispenser  next. 

The  Resident  Dispenser  made  his  appearance 
shrouded  in  the  necessary  white  apron  from  his 
waist  to  his  feet.  The  doctor  solemnly  wrote 
a prescription  for  a composing  draught  and 
handed  it  to  his  assistant. 

“Wanted  immediately,  Benjamin,”  he  said, 
in  a soft  and  melancholy  voice.  44  A lady-pa- 
tient— Mrs.  Armadale,  room  No.  1,  Second 
floor.  Ah,  dear,  dear!’*  groaned  the  doctor, 
absently;  “an  anxious  case,  Benjamin  — an 
anxious  case.”  He  opened  the  bran-new  ledger 
of  the  establishment  and  entered  the  Case  at  full 
length,  with  a brief  abstract  of  the  prescription. 
“Have  you  done  with  the  laudanum?  Put  it 
back,  and  lock  the  cabinet,  and  give  me  the  key. 
Is  the  draught  ready  ? Label  it  ‘ to  be  taken  at 
bedtime,’  and  give  it  to  the  nurse,  Benjamin — 
give  it  to  the  nurse.” 

While  the  doctor’s  lips  were  issuing  these  di- 
rections, the  doctor’s  hands  were  occupied  in 
opening  a drawer  under  the  desk  on  which  the 
ledger  was  placed.  He  took  out  some  gayly- 
printed  cards  of  admission  “ to  view  the  Sana- 
torium between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  p.m.,” 
and  filled  them  up  with  the  date  of  the  next 
day,  “December  tenth.”  When  a dozen  of 
the  cards  had  been  wrapped  up  in  a dozen  litho- 
graphed letters  of  invitation,  and  inclosed  in  a 
dozen  envelopes,  he  next  consulted  a list  of  tho 
families  resident  in  the  neighborhood  and  di- 
rected the  envelopes  from  the  list.  Ringing  a 
bell  this  time,  instead  of  speaking  through  a 
tube,  he  summoned  the  man-servant  and  gave 
him  the  letters,  to  be  delivered  by  hand  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning.  “I  think  it  will  do,” 
said  the  doctor,  taking  a turn  in  the  Dispensary 
when  the  servant  had  gone  out ; “ I think  it  will 


do.”  While  ho  was  still  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections  the  nurse  reappeared  to  announce 
that  the  lady’s  room  was  ready ; and  the  doctor 
thereupon  formally  returned  to  the  study  to 
communicate  the  information  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

She  had  not  moved  since  ho  left  her.  She 
rose  from  her  dark  comer  when  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement, and,  without  speaking  or  raising 
her  veil,  glided  out  of  the  room  like  a ghost. 

After  a brief  interval  the  nurse  came  down 
stairs  again  with  a word  for  her  master’s  private 
ear. 

“The  lady  has  ordered  me  to  call  her  to- 
morrow at  seven  o'clock,  Sir,”  she  said.  “ She 
means  to  fetch  her  luggage  herself,  and  she  wants 
to  have  a cab  at  the  door  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed. 
What  am  I to  do  ?” 

“Do  what  the  lady  tells  you,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. “ She  may  be  safely  trusted  to  return  to 
the  Sanatorium.” 

The  breakfast  hour  at  the  Sanatorium  was 
half  past  eight  o’clock.  By  that  time  Miss 
Gwilt  had  settled  every  thing  at  her  lodging, 
and  had  returned  with  her  luggage  in  her  own 
possession.  The  doctor  was  quite  amazed  at 
the  promptitude  of  his  patient. 

“Why  waste  so  much  energy?”  he  asked, 
when  they  met  at  the'  breakfast-table.  “Why 
be  in  such  a hurry,  my  dear  lady,  when  you  had 
all  the  morning  before  you?” 

“ Mere  restlessness  1”  she  said,  briefly.  “ The 
longer  I live  the  more  impatient  I get.” 

The  doctor,  who  had  noticed  before  she  spoke 
that  her  face  looked  strangely  pale  and  old  that 
morning,  observed  when  she  answered  him  that 
her  expression — naturally  mobile  in  no  ordinary 
degree — remained  quite  unaltered  by  the  effort 
of  speaking.  There  was  none  of  the  usual  ani- 
mation on  her  lips,  none  of  the  usual  temper  in 
her  eyes.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  impene- 
trably and  coldly  composed  as  he  saw  her  now. 
“She  has  made  up  her  mind  at  last,”  he 
thought.  “I  may  say  to  her  this  morning 
what  I couldn’t  say  to  her  last  night.” 

He  prefaced  the  coming  remarks  by  a warning 
look  at  her  widow’s  dress. 

* 4 Now  you  have  got  your  luggage,”  he  began, 
gravely,  “ permit  me  to  suggest  putting  that  cap 
away  and  wearing  another  gown.” 

41  Why?” 

4 4 Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me  a day 
or  two  since?”  asked  the  doctor.  “You  said 
there  was  a chance  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  dying  in 
my  Sanatorium?” 

44 1 will  say  it  again  if  you  like.” 

44  A more  unlikely  chance,”  pursued  the  doc- 
tor, deaf  as  ever  to  all  awkward  interruptions, 
44  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine ! But  as  long 
as  it  is  a chance  at  all  it  is  worth  considering. 
Say  then  that  he  dies — dies  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, and  makes  a Coroner’s  Inquest  nec- 
essary in  the  house.  What  is  our  course  in 
that  case?  Our  course  is  to  preserve  tho  char- 
acters to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves — 
you  as  his  widow,  and  I as  the  witness  of  your 
marriage — and,  in  those  characters,  to  court  the 
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fullest  inquiry.  In  the  entirely  improbable 
event  of  his  dying  just  when  we  want  him  to 
die,  my  idea — I might  even  say,  my  resolution 
— is,  to  admit  that  we  knew  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  sea,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  in- 
structed Mr.  Bash  wood  to  entrap  him  into  this 
house  by  means  of  a false  statement  about  Miss 
Milroy.  When  the  inevitable  questions  follow 
I propose  to  assert  that  he  exhibited  symptoms 
of  mental  alienation  shortly  after  your  marriage 
— that  his  delusion  consisted  in  denying  that 
you  were  his  wife,  and  in  declaring  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Milroy — that  you 
were  in  such  terror  of  him  on  this  account,  when 
you  heard  he  was  alive  and  coming  back,  as  to 
be  in  a state  of  nervous  agitation  that  required 
my  care — that  at  your  request,  and  to  calm  that 
nervous  agitation,  I saw  him  professionally,  and 
got  him  quietly  into  the  house  by  a humoring 
of  his  delusion  perfectly  justifiable  in  such  a 
case — and  lastly,  that  I can  certify  bis  brain  to 
have  been  affected  by  one  of  those  mysterious 
disorders,  eminently  incurable,  eminently  fatal, 
in  relation  to  which  medical  science  is  still  in 
the  dark.  Such  a course  as  this  (in  the  remote- 
ly possible  event  which  we  are  now  supposing) 
would  be,  in  your  interests  and  mine,  unques- 
tionably the  right  course  to  take — and  such  a 
dress  as  that  is,  just  as  certainly,  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  wrong  dress  to  wear.” 

“ Shall  I take  it  off  at  once  ?”  she  asked,  ris- 
ing from  the  breakfast-table,  without  a word  of 
remark  on  what  had  just  been  said  to  her. 

“Any  time  before  two  o’clock  to-day  will  do,” 
said  the  doctor. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a languid  curiosity — 
nothing  more.  “Why  before  two?”  she  in- 
quired. 

“Because  this  is  one  of  my  ‘Visitors’  Days.* 
And  the  Visitors’  time  is  from  two  to  four.” 

“What  have  I to  do  with  your  visitors?” 

“ Simply  this.  I think  it  important  that  per- 
fectly respectable  and  perfectly  disinterested  wit- 
nesses should  see  you  in  my  house  in  the  char- 
acter of  a lady  who  has  come  to  consult  me.” 

“ Your  motive  seems  rather  far-fetched.  Is 
it  the  only  motive  you  have  in  the  matter  ?” 

“My  dear,  dear  lady!”  remonstrated  the 
doctor,  “have  I any  concealments  from  you? 
Surely  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  with  a weary  contempt. 
“It’s  dull  enough  of  me  not  to  understand  you 
by  this  time. — Send  word  up  stairs  when  I am 
wanted.”  She  left  him,  and  went  back  to  her 
room. 

Two  o’clock  came;  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward  the  Visitors  had  arrived.  Short 
as  the  notice  had  been,  cheerless  as  the  Sanato- 
rium looked  to  spectators  from  without,  the  doc- 
tor’s invitations  had  been  largely  accepted  nev- 
ertheless by  the  female  members  of  the  families 
whom  he  had  addressed.  In  the  miserable 
monotony  of  the  lives  led  by  a large  section  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England,  any  thing  is  wel- 
come to  the  women  which  offers  them  any  sort  of 


harmless  refuge  from  the  established  tyranny  of 
the  principle  that  all  human  happiness  begins  and 
ends  at  home.  While  the  imperious  needs  of  a 
commercial  country  limited  the  representatives 
of  the  male  sex,  among  the  doctor’s  visitors,  to 
one  feeble  old  man  and  one  sleepy  little  boy, 
the  women,  poor  souls,  to  the  number  of  no  less 
than  sixteen — old  and  young,  married  and  sin- 
gle— had  seized  the  golden  opportunity  of  a 
plunge  into  public  life.  Harmoniously  united 
by  the  two  common  objects  which  they  all  had 
in  view — in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  each  oth- 
er, and  in  the  second  place  to  look  at  the  Sana- 
torium— they  streamed  in  neatly-dressed  pro- 
cession through  the  doctor’s  dreary  iron  gates, 
with  a thin  varnish  over  them  of  assumed  supe- 
riority to  all  unlady-1  ike  excitement,  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  pitiable  to  see ! 

The  proprietor  of  the  Sanatorium  received  his 
visitors  in  the  hall  with  Miss  Gwilt  on  his  arm. 
The  hungry  eyes  of  every  woman  in  the  com- 
pany overlooked  the  doctor  as  if  no  such  person 
had  existed,  and  fixing  on  the  strange  lady, 
devoured  her  from  head  to  foot  in  an  instant. 

“My  First  Inmate,”  said  the  doctor,  present- 
ing Miss  Gwilt.  “ This  lady  only  arrived  late 
last  night;  and  she  takes  the  present  opportu- 
nity (the  only  one  my  morning’s  engagements 
have  allowed  me  to  give  her)  of  going  over  the 
Sanatorium. — Allow  me,  ma’am,”  he  went  on, 
releasing  Miss  Gwilt,  and  giving  his  arm  to  the 
eldest  lady  among  the  visitors.  “ Shattered 
nerves — domestic  anxiety,”  he  whispered,  con- 
fidentially. “Sweet  woman!  sad  case!”  He 
sighed  softly,  and  led  the  old  lady  across  the 
hall. 

The  flock  of  visitors  followed,  Miss  Gwilt  ac- 
companying them  in  silence,  and  walking  alone 
— among  them,  but  not  of  them — the  last  of  all. 

“The  grounds,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said 
the  doctor,  wheeling  round  and  addressing  his 
audience  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  “are,  as  you 
have  seen,  in  a partially  unfinished  condition. 
Under  any  circumstances  I should  lay  little 
stress  on  the  grounds,  having  Hampstead  Heath 
so  near  at  hand,  and  carriage-exercise  and  horse- 
exercise  being  parts  of  my  System.  In  a lesser 
degree  it  is  also  necessary  for  me  to  ask  your 
indulgence  for  the  basement  floor,  on  which  wo 
now  stand.  The  waiting-room  and  study  on 
that  side,  and  the  Dispensary  on  the  other  (to 
which  I shall  presently  ask  your  attention)  are 
completed.  But  the  large  drawing-room  is  still 
in  the  decorator’s  hands.  In  that  room  (when 
the  wails  are  dry — not  a moment  before)  my  in- 
mates will  assemble  for  cheerful  society.  No- 
thing will  be  spared  that  can  improve,  elevate, 
and  adorn  life  at  these  happy  little  gatherings. 
Every  evening,  for  example,  there  will  be  music 
for  those  who  like  it.” 

At  this  point  there  was  a faint  stir  among  the 
visitors.  A mother  of  a family  interrupted  the 
doctor.  She  begged  to  know  whether  music 
“every  evening”  included  Sunday  evening;  and, 
if  so,  what  music  was  performed  ? 

“ Sacred  music,  of  course,  ma’am,”  said  the 
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doctor.  “Handel  on  Sunday  evening — and 
Haydn  occasionally,  when  not  too  cheerful. 
But,  as  I was  about  to  say,  music  is  not  the 
only  entertainment  offered  to  ray  nervous  in- 
mates. Amusing  reading  is  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  books.” 

There  was  another  stir  among  visitors.  An- 
other mother  of  a family  wished  to  know  wheth- 
er amusing  reading  meant  novels. 

“ Only  such  novels  as  I have  selected  and 
perused  myself  in  the  first  instance,”  said  the 
doctor.  “ Nothing  painful,  ma’am ! There  may 
be  plenty  that  is  painful  in  real  life — but  for 
that  very  reason  we  don’t  want  it  in  books.  The 
English  novelist  who  enters  my  house  (no  for- 
eign novelist  will  be  admitted)  must  understand 
his  art  as  the  healthy-minded  English  reader 
understands  it  in  our  time.  He  must  know 
that  our  purer  modern  taste,  our  higher  modern 
morality,  limits  him  to  doing  exactly  two  things 
for  us  when  he  writes  us  a book.  All  we  want 
of  him  is — occasionally  to  make  us  laugh ; and 
invariably  to  make  us  comfortable.” 

There  was  a third  stir  among  the  visitors — 
caused  plainly  this  time  by  approval  of  the  sen- 
timents which  they  had  just  heard.  The  doc- 
tor, wisely  cautious  of  disturbing  the  favorable 
impression  that  he  had  produced,  dropped  the 
subject  of  the  drawing-room,  and  led  the  way 
up  stairs.  As  before,  the  company  followed — 
and,  as  before,  Miss  Gwilt  walked  silently  be- 
hind them,  last  of  all.  One  after  another  the 
ladies  looked  at  her  with  the  idea  of  speaking, 
and  saw  something  in  her  face,  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  them,  which  checked  the  well-meant 
words  on  their  lips.  The  prevalent  impression 
was,  that  the  Principal  of  the  Sanatorium  had 
been  delicately  concealing  the  truth,  and  that 
his  first  inmate  was  mad. 

The  doctor  led  the  way — with  intervals  of 
breathing-time  accorded  to  the  old  lady  on  his 
arm — straight  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Having 
collected  his  visitors  in  the  corridor,  and  having 
waved  his  hand  indicatively  at  the  numbered 
doors  opening  out  of  it  on  either  side,  he  invited 
the  company  to  look  into  any  or  all  of  the  rooms 
at  their  own  pleasure. 

“Nos.  1 to  4,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the 
doctor,  “ include  the  dormitories  of  the  attend- 
ants. Nos.  4 to  8 are  rooms  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poorer  clasB  of  patients, 
whom  I receive  on  terms  which  simply  cover 
my  expenditure — nothing  more.  In  the  cases 
of  these  poorer  persons  among  my  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures, personal  piety  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  clergymen  are  indispensable 
to  admission.  Those  are  the  only  conditions  I 
make ; but  those  I insist  on.  Pray  observe 
that  the  rooms  are  all  ventilated,  and  the  bed- 
steads all  iron ; and  kindly  notice  as  we  descend 
again  to  the  second  floor,  that  there  is  a door 
shutting  off  all  communication  between  the  sec- 
ond story  and  the  top  story,  when  necessary. 
The  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which  we  have 
now  reached,  are  (with  the  exception  of  my 
own  room)  entirely  devoted  to  the  reception  of 


lady  inmates — experience  having  convinced  me 
that  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  female  con- 
stitution necessitates  the  higher  position  of  the 
sleeping  apartment,  with  a view  to  the  greater 
purity  and  freer  circulation  of  the  air.  Here  the 
ladies  are  established  immediately  under  my 
care,  while  my  assistant  - physician  (whom  I 
expect  tef  arrive  in  a week’s  time)  looks  after 
the  gentlemen  on  the  floor  beneath.  Observe, 
again — as  we  descend  to  this  lower,  or  first 
floor — a second  door,  closing  all  communication 
at  night  between  the  two  stories  to  every  one 
but  the  assistant-physician  and  myself.  And 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  gentlemen’s  part 
of  the  house,  and  that  you  have  observed  for 
yourselves  the  regulations  of  the  establishment, 
permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  a specimen  of 
my  system  of  treatment  next.  I can  exemplify 
it  practically  by  introducing  you  to  a room  fit- 
ted up,  under  my  own  directions,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  most  complicated  cases  of  nerv- 
ous suffering  and  nervous  delusion  that  can 
come  under  my  care.” 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  a room  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  corridor,  numbered  4.  “Look 
in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said;  “and  If 
you  see  any  thing  remarkable  pray  mention  it.” 

The  room  was  not  very  large,  but  it  was  well 
lit  by  one  broad  window.  Comfortably  fur- 
nished as  a bedroom,  it  was  only  remarkable 
among  other  rooms  of  the  same  sort  in  one  way. 
It  had  no  fire-place.  The  visitors  having  no- 
ticed this,  were  informed  that  the  room  was 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  hot-water ; and 
were  then  invited  back  again  into  the  corridor, 
to  make  the  discoveries,  under  professional  di- 
rection, which  they  were  unable  to  make  for 
themselves. 

“A  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the 
doctor ; “ literally  a word,  on  nervous  derange- 
ment first.  What  is  the  process  of  treatment 
when,  let  us  say,  mental  anxiety  has  broken 
you  down,  and  you  apply  to  your  doctor  ? Ho 
sees  you,  hears  you,  and  gives  you  two  prescrip- 
tions. One  is  written  on  paper,  and  made  up 
at  the  chemist’s.  The  other  is  administered  by 
word  of  mouth,  at  the  propitious  moment  when 
the  fee  is  ready ; and  consists  in  a general  rec- 
ommendation to  you  to  keep  your  mind  easy. 
That  excellent  advice  given,  your  doctor  leaves 
you  to  spare  yourself  all  earthly  annoyances  by 
your  own  unaided  efforts  until  he  calls  again. 
Here  my  System  steps  in  and  helps  you ! When 
I see  the  necessity  of  keeping  your  mind  easy,  I 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  it  for  you.  I 
place  you  in  a sphere  of  action  in  which  the  ten 
thousand  trifles  which  must,  and  do,  irritate 
nervous  people  at  home,  are  expressly  consid- 
ered and  provided  against.  I throw  up  impreg- 
nable moral  intrenchments  between  Worry  and 
You.  Find  a door  banging  in  this  house  if  you 
can ! Catch  a servant  in  this  house  rattling  the 
tea-things  when  he  takes  away  the  tray ! Dis- 
cover barking  dogs,  crowing  cocks,  hammering 
workmen,  screeching  children  here — and  I en- 
gage to  close  My  Sanatorium  to-morrow ! Are 
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these  nuisances  laughing  matters  to  nervous 
people  ? Ask  them  ! Can  they  escape  these 
nuisances  at  home  ? Ask  them ! Will  ten  min- 
utes* irritation  from  a barking  dog  or  a screech- 
ing child  undo  every  atom  of  good  done  to  a 
nervous  sufferer  by  a month’s  medical  treat- 
ment ? There  isn’t  a competent  doctor  in  En- 
gland who  will  venture  to  deny  it ! 1 On  those 
plain  grounds  my  System  is  based.  I assert  the 
medical  treatment  of  nervous  suffering  to  be  en- 
tirely subsidiary  to  the  moral  treatment  of  it. 
That  moral  treatment  of  it  you  find  here.  That 
moral  treatment  sedulously  pursued  throughout 
the  day,  follows  the  sufferer  into  his  room  at 
night,  and  soothes,  helps,  and  cures  him,  with- 
out his  own  knowledge — you  shall  see  how.” 

The  doctor  paused  to  take  breath,  and  looked 
for  the  first  time  since  the  visitors  had  entered 
the  house  at  Miss  Gwilt.  For  the  first  time,  on 
her  side,  she  stepped  forward  among  the  aud- 
ience and  looked  at  him  in  return.  After  a 
momentary  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  a cough, 
the  doctor  went  on  : 

“ Say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  proceeded, 
u that  my  patieut  has  just  come  in.  His  mind 
is  one  mass  of  nervous  fancies  and  caprices, 
which  his  friends  (with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions) have  been  ignorantly  irritating  at  home. 
They  have  been  afraid  of  him,  for  instance,  at 
night.  They  have  forced  him  to  have  somebody 
to  sleep  in  the  room  with  him,  or  they  have  for- 
bidden him,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  lock  his 
door.  He  comes  to  me  the  first  night,  and  says, 
‘Mind,  I won’t  have  any  body  in  my  room !’ — 

‘ Certainly  not !’ — ‘ I insist  on  locking  my  door!* 
— ‘By  all  means!*  In  he  goes,  and  locks  his 
door ; and  there  he  is,  soothed  and  quieted,  pre- 
disposed to  confidence,  predisposed  to  sleep,  by 
having  his  own  way.  ‘This  is  all  very  well,* 
you  may  say;  ‘but  suppose  something  hap- 
pens— suppose  he  has  a fit  in  the  night,  what 
then?*  You  shall  see!  Hullo,  my  young 
friend!”  cried  the  doctor,  suddenly  addressing 
the  sleepy  little  boy.  “Let’s  have  a game. 
You  shall  be  the  poor  sick  man,  and  I’ll  be  the 
good  doctor.  Go  into  that  room  and  lock  the 
door.  There’s  a brave  boy ! Have  you  locked  j 
it?  Very  good.  Do  you  think  I can't  got  at 
you  if  I like  ? I wait  till  you’re  asleep — I press  ! 
this  little  white  button,  hidden  here  in  the  sten-  j 
ciled  pattern  of  the  outer  wall — the  mortice  of 
the  lock  inside  falls  back  silently  against  the 
door-post— and  I walk  into  the  room  whenever 
I like.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  the  win- 
dow. My  capricious  patient  won’t  open  it  at 
night,  when  he  ought.  I humor  him  again. 

* Shut  it,  dear  Sir,  by  all  means  !*  As  soon  as 
he  is  asleep  I pull  the  black  handle  hidden  here, 
in  the  corner  of  the  wall.  The  window  of  the 
room  inside  noiselessly  opens,  as  you  see.  Say 
the  patient’s  caprice  is  the  other  way — he  per- 
sists in  opening  the  window  when  ho  ought  to 
shut  it.  Let  him  ! by  all  means  let  him ! I 
pull  a second  handle  when  ho  is  snug  in  his  bed, 
and  the  window  noiselessly  closes  in  a moment. 
Nothing  to  irritate  him,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 


absolutely  nothing  to  irritate  him!  But  I 
haven’t  done  with  him  yet.  Epidemic  disease, 
in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  may  enter  this 
Sanatorium,  and  may  render  the  purifying  of 
the  sick-room  necessary.  Or  the  patient’s  case 
may  be  complicated  by  other  than  nervous  mal- 
ady— say,  for  instance,  asthmatic  difficulty  of 
breathing.  In  the  one  case,  fumigation  is  nec- 
essary ; in  tho  other,  additional  oxygen  in  the 
air  will  give  relief.  The  epidemic  nervous  pa- 
tient says,  ‘ I won’t  be  smoked  under  my  own 
nose!*  The  asthmatic  nervous  patient  gasps 
with  terror  at  the  idea  of  a chemical  explosion 
in  his  room.  I noiselessly  fumigate  one  of 
them;  I noiselessly  oxygenize  the  other,  by 
means  of  a simple  Apparatus  fixed  outside  in 
the  corner  here.  It  is  protected  by  this  wooden 
casing;  it  is  locked  with  my  own  key,  and  it 
communicates  by  means  of  a tube  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  room.  Look  at  it!” 

With  a preliminary  glance  at  Miss  Gwilt,  the 
doctor  unlocked  the  lid  of  the  wooden  casing, 
and  disclosed  inside  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  a large  stone  jar,  having  a glass  funnel, 
and  a pipe  communicating  with  the  wall,  insert- 
ed in  the  cork  which  closed  the  month  of  it. 
With  another  look  at  Miss  Gwilt  the  doctor 
locked  the  lid  again,  and  asked  in  the  blandest 
manner  whether  his  System  was  intelligible 
now  ? 

“ I might  introduce  you  to  all  sorts  of  other 
contrivances  of  the  same  kind,”  he  resumed, 
leading  the  way  down  stairs,  “but  it  would  be 
only  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  A 
nervous  patient  who  always  has  his  own  way  is 
a nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried — and  a 
nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried  is  a nerv- 
ous patient  cured.  There  it  is  in  a nut-shell ! 
Come  and  see  the  Dispensary,  ladies ; the  Dis- 
pensary and  the  kitchen  next!” 

Once  more  Miss  Gwilt  dropped  behind  the 
visitors,  and  waited  alone — looking  steadfastly 
at  the  Room  which  the  doctor  had  opened,  and 
at  the  Apparatus  which  the* doctor  had  unlocked. 
Again,  without  a word  passing  between  them, 
she  had  understood  him.  She  knew  as  well  as 
if  he  had  confessed  it,  that  he  was  craftily  put- 
ting the  necessary  temptation  in  her  way,  before 
witnesses  who  could  speak  to  the  superficial  ly- 
innocent  act,  which  they  had  seen,  if  any  thing 
serious  happened.  The  Apparatus,  originally 
constructed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  doctor’s 
medical  crotchets,  was  evidently  to  be  put  to 
some  other  use,  of  which  tho  doctor  himself 
had  probably  never  dreamed  till  now.  And  the 
chances  were  that  before  the  day  was  over  that 
other  use  would  be  privately  revealed  to  her  at 
the  right  moment,  in  the  presence  of  tho  right 
witness.  “Armadale  will  die  this  time,”  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 
“The  doctor  will  kill  him  by  my  hands.” 

The  visitors  were  in  the  Dispensary  when  she 
joined  them.  All  the  ladies  were  admiring  the 
beauty  of  tho  antique  cabinet ; and,  as  a neces- 
sary consequence,  all  the  ladies  were  desirons  of 
seeing  what  was  inside.  The  doctor — after  a 
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preliminary  look  at  Miss  Gwilt — good-humored- 
ly shook  his  head.  “ There  is  nothing  to  in- 
terest you  inside,’’ he  said.  “Noting  but  rows 
of  little  shabby  bottles  containing  the  poisons 
used  in  medicine  which  I keep  under  lock  and 
key.  Come  to  the  kitchen,  ladies,  and  honor 
me  with  your  advice  on  domestic  matters  below 
stairs.”  He  glanced  again  at  Miss  Gwilt  as 
the  company  crossed  the  hall,  with  a look  which 
said  plainly,  “Wait  here.” 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  doctor  had 
expounded  his  views  on  cookery  and  diet,  and 
the  visitors  (duly  furnished  with  prospectuses) 
were  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  door.  “Quite 
an  intellectual  treat !”  they  said  to  each  other, 
as  they  streamed  out  again  in  neatly-dressed 
procession  through  the  iron  gates.  “ And  what 
a very  superior  man !” 

The  doctor  turned  back  to  the  Dispensary, 
humming  absently  to  himself,  and  failing  en- 
tirely to  observe  the  corner  of  the  hall  in  which 
Miss.  Gwilt  stood  retired.  After  an  instant’s 
hesitation  she  followed  him.  The  assistant  was 
in  the  room  when  she  entered  it — summoned  by 
his  employer  the  moment  before. 

“Doctor,”  she  said,  coldly  and  mechanical- 
ly, as  if  she  was  repeating  a lesson,  “I  am  as 
curious  os  the  other  ladies  about  that  pretty  cab- 
inet of  yours.  Now  they  are  all  gone  won’t 
you  show  the  inside  of  it  to  me?” 

The  doctor  laughed  in  his  pleasantest  manner. 

“The  old  story,”  he  said.  “Blue-Beard’s 
locked  chamber,  and  female  curiosity ! (Don’t 
go,  Benjamin,  don’t  go.)  My  dear  lady,  what 
interest  can  you  possibly  have  in  looking  at  a 
medical  bottle,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
a bottle  of  poison  ?” 

She  repeated  her  lesson  for  the  second  time. 

“I  have  the  interest  of  looking  at  it,”  she 
said,  “ and  of  thinking  if  it  got  into  some  peo- 
ple’s hands,  of  the  terrible  things  it  might  do.” 

The  doctor  glanced  at  his  assistant  with  a 
compassionate  smile. 

“Curious,  Benjamin,”  he  said;  “the  ro- 
mantic view  taken  of  these  drugs  of  ours  by  the 
unscientific  mind.  My  dear  lady,”  he  added, 
turning  again  to  Miss  Gwilt,  “if  that  is  the  in- 
terest you  attach  to  looking  at  poisons,  yon 
needn’t  ask  me  to  unlock  my  cabinet — you  need 
only  look  about  you  round  the  shelves  of  this 
room.  There  are  all  sorts  of  medical  liquids 
and  substances  in  those  bottles — most  innocent, 
most  useful  in  themselves — which,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  substances  and  other  liquids,  be- 
come poisons  as  terrible  and  as  deadly  as  any 
that  I have  in  my  cabinet  under  lock  and  key.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

“ Show  me  one,”  she  said. 

Still  smiling  as  good-humoredly  as  ever,  the 
doctor  humored  bis  nervous  patient.  He  pointed 
to  the  bottle  from  which  he  had  privately  re- 
moved the  yellow  liquid  on  the  previous  day, 
and  which  he  had  filled  up  again  with  a care- 
fully-colored imitation,  in  the  shape  of  a mixture 
of  his  own. 


“Do  you  see  that  bottle?”  he  said;  “that 
plump,  round,  comfortable  looking  bottle  ? Nev- 
er  mind  the  name  of  what  is  inside  it ; let  ns 
stick  to  the  bottle,  and  distinguish  it,  if  you  like, 
by  giving  it  a name  of  our  own.  Suppose  we 
call  it  ‘our  Stout  Friend!*  Very  good.  Our 
Stout  Friend,  by  himself,  is  a most  harmless 
and  useful  medicine.  Ho  is  freely  dispensed 
every  day  to  tens  of  thousands  of  patients  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  He  has  made  no  ro- 
mantic appearances  in  courts  of  law ; he  lias  ex- 
cited no  breathless  interest  in  romances ; he  has 
played  no  terrifying  part  on  the  stage.  There 
he  is,  an  innocent,  inoffensive  creature,  who 
troubles  nobody  with  the  responsibility  of  lock- 
ing him  up!  But  bring  him  into  contact  with 
something  else — introduce  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a certain  common  mineral  Substance, 
of  a universally  accessible  kind,  broken  into 
fragments ; provide  yourself  with  (say)  six  doses 
of  our  ‘Stout  Friend,  and  pour  those  doses  con- 
secutively on  the  fragments  I have  mentioned, 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  minutes.  Quan- 
tities of  little  bubbles  will  rise  at  every  pouring; 
collect  the  gas  in  those  bubbles,  and  convey  it 
into  a closed  chamber — and  let  Samson  himself 
be  in  that  closed  chamber,  our  Stout  Friend  will 
kill  him  in  half  an  hour ! Will  kill  him  slowly, 
without  his  seeing  any  thing,  without  his  smell- 
ing any  thing,  without  his  feeling  any  thing  but 
sleepiness.  Will  kill  him  and  tell  the  whole 
College  of  Surgeons  nothing,  if  they  examine 
him  after  death,  but  that  he  died  of  apoplexy  or 
congestion  of  the  lungs!  What  do  you  think 
of  that , my  dear  lady,  in  the  way  of  mystery  and 
romance  ? Is  our  harmless  Stout  Friend  as  in- 
teresting now  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  the  terrible 
popular  fame  of  the  Arsenic  and  the  Strychnine 
which  I keep  locked  up  there  ? Don’t  suppose 
I am  exaggerating ! Don’t  suppose  I’m  invent- 
ing a story  to  put  you  off  with,  as  the  children 
say.  Ask  Benjamin,  there,”  said  the  doctor, 
appealing  to  his  assistant,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Miss  Gwilt.  “Ask  Benjamin,”  he  repeated, 
with  the  steadiest  emphasis  on  the  next  words, 

“ if  six  doses  from  that  bottle,  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  each,  would  not,  nnder  the  condi- 
tions I have  stated,  produce  the  results  I have 
described?” 

The  Resident  Dispenser,  modestly  admiring 
Miss  Gwilt  at  a distance,  started  and  colored  up. 

He  was  plainly  gratified  by  the  little  attention 
which  had  included  him  in  the  conversation. 

“ The  doctor  is  quite  right,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
addressing  Miss  Gwilt,  with  his  best  bow,  “the 
production  of  the  gas,  extended  over  half  an 
hour,  would  be  quite  gradual  enough.  And,” 
added  the  Dispenser,  silently  appealing  to  his 
employer  to  let  him  exhibit  a little  chemical 
knowledge  on  his  own  account,  “ the  volume  of 
the  gas  would  be  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the 
time — if  I am  not  mistaken,  Sir? — to  be  fatal  to 
any  person  entering  the  room  in  less  than  five 
minutes  ” 

“Unquestionably,  Benjamin,”  rejoined  the 
doctor.  “But  I think  we  have  had  enough  of 
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chemistry  for  the  present,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Miss  Gwilt.  “With  every  desire,  my  dear  lady, 
to  gratify  every  passing  wish  you  may  form,  I 
venture  to  propose  trying  a more  cheerful  sub- 
ject. Suppose  we  leave  the  Dispensary,  before 
it  suggests  any  more  inquiries  to  that  active 
mind  of  yours  ? No  ? You  want  to  see  an  ex- 
periment ? You  want  to  see  how  the  little  bub- 
bles are  made  ? Well,  well ! there  is  no  harm 
in  that.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Armadale  see  the 
bubbles,”  continued  the  Doctor,  in  the  tone  of  a 
parent  humoring  a spoiled  child.  “Try  if  you 
can  find  a few  of  those  fragments  that  we  want, 
Benjamin.  I dare  say  the  workmen  (slovenly 
fellows !)  have  left  something  of  the  sort  about 
the  house  or  the  grounds.” 

The  Resident  Dispenser  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the  doctor 
began  opening  and  shutting  drawers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Dispensary,  with  the  air  of  a man 
who  wants  something  in  a hurry,  and  doesn’t 
/ know  where  to  find  it.  “Bless  my  soul!”  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly  stopping  at  the  drawer  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  cards  of  invitation  on  i 
the  previous  day,  “what’s  this?  A key?  A| 
duplicate  key,  as  I’m  alive,  of  my  Fumigating 
Apparatus  up  stairs ! Oh  dear,  dear,  how  care- 
less I get !”  said  the  doctor,  turning  round  brisk- 
ly to  Miss  Gwilt.  “ I hadn’t  the  least  idea  that 
I possessed  this  second  key.  I should  never 
have  missed  it.  I do  assure  you  I should  never 
have  missed  it,  if  any  body  had  taken  it  out  of 
the  drawer  1”  He  bustled  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room — without  closing  the  drawer,  and 
without  taking  away  the  duplicate  key. 

In  silence  Miss  Gwilt  listened  till  he  had 
done.  In  silence  she  glided  to  the  drawer.  In 
silence  she  took  the  key  and  hid  it  in  her  apron 
pocket. 

The  Dispenser  came  back,  with  the  fragments 
required  of  him,  collected  in  a basin.  “Thank 
you,  Benjamin,”  said  the  doctor.  “Kindly 
cover  them  with  water,  while  I get  the  bottle 
down.” 

As  accidents  sometimes  happen  in  the  most 
perfectly  regulated  families,  so  clarasiness  some- 
times possesses  itself  of  the  most  perfectly  disci- 
plined hands.  In  the  process  of  its  transfer  from 
the  shelf  to  the  doctor  the  bottle  slipped,  and 
fell  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  floor. 

“Oh,  my  fingers  and  thumbs!”  cried  the 
doctor,  with  an  air  of  comic  vexation,  “ what 
in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  playing  me  such  a 
wicked  trick  as  that  ? Well,  well,  well — it  can’t 
be  helped.  Have  we  got  any  more  of  it,  Benja- 
min ?” 

“ Not  a drop,  Sir.” 

“Not  a drop!”  echoed  the  doctor.  “My 
dear  Madam,  what  excuses  can  I offer  you? 
My  clumsiness  has  made  our  little  experiment 
impossible  for  to-day.  Remind  me  to  order 
some  more  to-morrow,  Benjamin — and  don’t 
think  of  troubling  yourself  to  put  that  mess  to 
rights.  I’ll  send  the  man  here  to  mop  it  all  up. 
Our  Stout  Friend  is  harmless  enough  now,  my 
dear  lady — in  combination  with  a boarded  floor 


I and  a coming  mop ! Tm  so  sorry ; I really  am 
so  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you.”  With  those 
! soothing  words  he  offered  his  arm,  and  led  Miss 
Gwilt  out  of  the  dispensary. 

“ Have  you  done  with  me  for  the  present  ?” 
she  asked,  when  they  were  in  the  hall. 

“ Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a way  of  putting  it!” 
exclaimed  the  doctor.  “Dinner  at  six,”  he 
added,  with  his  politest  emphasis,  as  she  turned 
from  him  in  disdainful  silence  and  slowly  mount- 
ed the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

A clock  of  the  noiseless  sort — incapable  of 
offending  irritable  nerves — was  fixed  in  the  wall, 
above  the  first-floor  landing,  at  the  Sanatorium. 
At  the  moment  when  the  hands  pointed  to  a 
quarter  before  six,  the  silence  of  the  lonely  up- 
per regions  was  softly  broken  by  the  rustling  of 
Miss  Gwilt’s  dress.  She  advanced  along  the 
corridor  of  the  first  floor — paused  at  the  covered 
Apparatus  fixed  outside  the  room  numbered  4 — 
listened  for  a moment — and  then  unlocked  the 
cover  with  the  duplicate  key. 

The  open  lid  cast  a shadow  over  the  inside 
of  the  casing.  All  she  saw  at  first  was  what 
she  had  seen  already — the  jar,  and  the  pipe  and 
glass  funnel  inserted  in  the  cork.  She  removed 
the  funnel ; and,  looking  about  her,  observed  on 
the  window-sill  close  by  a wax-tipped  wand  used 
for  lighting  the  gas.  She  took  the  wand,  and, 
introducing  it  through  the  aperture  occupied  by 
the  funnel,  moved  it  to  and  fro  in  the  jar.  The 
faint  splash  of  some  liquid,  and  the  grating  noise 
of  certain  hard  substances  which  she  was  stirring 
about,  were  the  two  sounds  that  caught  her  ear. 
She  drew  out  the  wand,  and  cautiously  touched 
the  wet  left  on  it  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
Caution  was  quite  needless  in  this  case.  The 
liquid  was — water. 

In  putting  the  funnel  back  in  its  place  she 
noticed  something  faintly  shining  in  the  obscure- 
ly-lit vacant  space  at  the  side  of  the  jar.  She 
drew  it  out,  and  produced  a Purple  Flask.  The 
liquid  with  which  it  was  filled  showed  dark 
through  the  transparent  coloring  of  the  glass ; 
and,  fastened  at  regular  intervals  down  one  side 
of  the  Flask,  were  six  thin  strips  of  paper  which 
divided  the  contents  into  six  equal  parts. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  the  Apparatus 
had  been  secretly  prepared  for  her — the  Appa- 
ratus of  which  she  alone  (besides  the  doctor) 
possessed  the  key. 

She  put  back  the  Flask,  and  locked  the  cover 
of  the  casing.  For  a moment  she  Btood  look- 
ing at  it  with  the  key  in  her  hand.  On  a sud- 
den her  lost  color  came  back.  On  a sudden  its 
natural  animation  returned,  for  the  first  time 
that  day,  to  her  face.  She  turned  and  hur- 
ried breathlessly  up  stairs  to  her  room  on  the 
second  floor.  With  eager  hands  she  snatched 
her  cloak  out  of  the  wardrobe  and  took  her  bon- 
net from  the  box.  “ I’m  not  in  prison!”  she 
burst  out,  impetuously.  “I’ve  got  the  use  of 
my  limbs ! I can  go — no  matter  where,  as  long 
as  I am  out  of  this  house!” 

With  her  cloak  on  her  .shoulders,  with  her 
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bonnet  in  her  hand,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door.  A moment  more — and  she  would  hare 
been  out  in  the  passage.  In  that  moment  the 
remembrance  flashed  back  on  her  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  denied  to  his  face.  She  stopped 
instantly,  and  threw  the  cloak  and  bonnet  from 
her  on  the  bed.  “ No ! ” she  said ; “ the  gulf  is 
dug  between  us — the  worst  is  done  !” 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door.  The  doctor's 
voice  outside  politely  reminded  her  that  it  was 
six  o’clock. 

She  opened  the  door  and  stopped  him  on  his 
way  down  stairs. 

14  What  time  is  the  train  due  to-night?”  she 
asked,  in  a whisper. 

41  At  ten,”  answered  the  doctor,  in  a voice 
which  all  the  world  might  hear  and  welcome. 

u What  room  is  Mr.  Armadale  to  have  when 
he  comes?” 

“What  room  would  you  like  him  to  have?” 

“No.  4.” 

The  doctor  kept  up  appearances  to  the  very 
last. 

“ No.  4 let  it  be,”  he  said,  graciously.  “ Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  No.  4 is  unoccupied  at  the 
time.” 

* * * * * * 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  the  night  came. 

At  a few  minutes  before  ten  Mr.  Bashford 
was  again  at  his  post ; once  more  on  the  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  tidal  train. 

The  inspector  on  duty,  who  knew  him  by  sight, 
and  who  had  personally  ascertained  that  his  reg- 
ular attendance  at  the  terminus  implied  no  de- 
signs on  the  purses  and  portmanteaus  of  the  pas- 
sengers, noticed  two  new  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bashwood  that  night.  In  the 
first  place,  instead  of  exhibiting  his  customary 
cheerfulness,  he  looked  anxious  and  depressed. 
In  the  second  place,  while  he  was  watching  for 
the  train,  he  was  to  all  appearance  being  watched 
in  his  turn  by  a slim,  dark,  undersized  man, 
who  had  left  his  luggage  (marked  with  the  name 
of  Midwinter)  at  the  custom-house  department 
the  evening  before,  and  who  had  returned  to 
have  it  examined  about  half  an  hour  since. 

What  had  brought  Midwinter  to  the  terminus? 
and  why  was  he,  too,  waiting  for  the  tidal  train  ? 

After  straying  as  far  as  Hendon  during  his 
lonely  walk  of  the  previous  night  he  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  village  inn,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
(fi;om  sheer  exhaustion)  toward  those  later  hours 
of  the  morning,  which  were  the  hours  that  his 
wife’s  foresight  had  turned  to  account.  When 
he  returned  to  the  lodging  the  landlady  could 
only  inform  him  that  her  tenant  had  settled 
every  thing  with  her,  and  had  left  (for  what 
destination  neither  she  nor  her  servant  could 
tell)  more  than  two  hours  since. 

Having  given  some  little  time  to  inquiries, 
the  result  of  which  convinced  him  that  the  clew 
was  lost  so  far,  Midwinter  had  quitted  the  house, 
and  had  pursued  his  way  mechanically  to  the 
busier  and  more  central  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
With  the  light  now  thrown  on  his  wife's  char- 
acter, to  call  at  the  address  she  had  given  him 


as  the  address  at  which  her  mother  lived  would 
be  plainly  useless.  He  went  on  through  the 
streets,  resolute  to  discover  her,  and  trying  vain- 
ly to  see  the  means  to  his  end,  till  the  sense  of 
fatigue  forced  itself  on  him  once  more.  Stop- 
ping to  rest  and  recruit  his  strength  at  the  first 
hotel  he  came  to,  a chance  dispute  between  the 
waiter  and  a stranger  about  a lost  portmanteau 
reminded  him  of  his  own  luggage,  left  at  the 
terminus,  and  instantly  took  his  mind  back  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  and  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  met.  In  a moment  more  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  on  his 
way  through  the  streets  flashed  on  him.  In  a 
moment  more  he  had  determined  to  try  the 
chance  of  finding  the  steward  again  on  the 
watch  for  the  person  whose  arrival  he  had  evi- 
dently expected  by  the  previous  evening’s  train. 

Ignorant  of  the  report  of  Allan's  death  at 
sea ; uninformed,  at  the  terrible  interview  with 
his  wife,  of  the  purpose  which  her  assumption 
of  a widow's  dress  really  had  in  view,  Midwin- 
ter’s first  vague  suspicions  of  her  fidelity  had 
now  inevitably  developed  into  the  conviction 
that  she  was  false.  He  could  place  but  one  in- 
terpretation on  her  open  disavowal  of  him,  and 
on  her  taking  the  name  under  which  he  had 
secretly  married  her.  Her  conduct  forced  the 
conclusion  on  him  that  she  was  engaged  in  some 
infamous  intrigue ; and  that  she  had  basely  se- 
cured herself  beforehand  in  the  position  of  all 
others  in  which  she  knew  it  would  be  most 
odious  and  most  repellent  to  him  to  claim  his 
authority  over  her.  With  that  conviction  he 
| was  now  watching  Mr.  Bashwood,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  his  wife’s  hiding-place  was  known 
to  the  vile  servant  of  his  wife’s  vices — and  dark- 
ly suspecting,  as  the  time  wore  on,  that  the  un- 
! known  man  who  had  wronged  him,  and  the  un- 
! known  traveler  for  whose  arrival  the  steward 
was  waiting,  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  train  was  late  that  night,  and  the  car- 
riages were  more  than  usually  crowded  when 
they  arrived  at  last.  Midwinter  became  in- 
volved in  the  confusion  on  the  platform,  and  in 
the  effort  to  extricate  himself  he  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Bashwood  for  the  first  time. 

A lapse  of  some  few  minutes  had  passed  be- 
fore he  again  discovered  the  steward  talking 
eagerly  to  a man  in  a loose  shaggy  coat,  whose 
back  was  turned  toward  him.  Forgetful  of  all 
the  cautions  and  restraints  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself  before  the  train  appeared, 
Midwinter  instantly  advanced  on  them.  Mr. 
Bashwood  saw  his  threatening  face  os  he  came 
on  and  fell  back  in  silence.  The  man  in  the 
loose  coat  turned  to  look  where  the  steward  was 
looking  and  disclosed  to  Midwinter,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  station-lamp,  Allan's  face ! 

For  the  moment  they  both  stood  speechless, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each  other.  Allan 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

“Thank  God  for  this!”  he  said,  fervently. 

“ I don’t  ask  how  you  cafhe  here — it’s  enough 
For  me  that  you  have  come.  Miserable  news 
has  met  me  already,  Midwinter.  Nobody  but 
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you  can  comfort  me  and  help  me  to  bear  it.” 
His  voice  faltered  over  those  last  words,  and  he 
said  no  more. 

The  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  roused  Mid- 
winter  to  meet  the  circumstances  as  they  were 
by  appealing  to  the  old  grateful  interest  in  his 
friend  which  had  once  been  the  foremost  inter- 
est of  his  life.  He  mastered  his  personal  mis- 
ery for  the  first  time  since  it  had  fallen  on  him, 
and  gently  taking  Allan  aside,  asked  what  had 
happened. 

The  answer  — after  informing  him  of  his 
friend’s  reported  death  at  sea — announced  (on 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  authority)  that  the  news  had 
reached  Miss  Milroy,  and  that  the  deplorable 
result  of  the  shock  thus  inflicted  had  obliged 
the  major  to  place  his  daughter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London  under  medical  care. 

Before  saying  a word  on  his  side  Midwinter 
looked  distrustfully  behind  him.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  had  followed  them.  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
watching  to  see  what  they  did  next. 

“Was  he  waiting  your  arrival  here  to  tell 
you  this  about  Miss  Milroy?”  asked  Midwinter, 
looking  back  again  from  the  steward  to  Allan. 

“Yes,”  said  Allan.  “He  has  been  kindly 
waiting  here,  night  after  night,  to  meet  me  and 
break  the  news  to  me.” 

Midwinter  paused  once  more.  The  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from 
his  wife’s  conduct  with  the  discovery  that  Allan 
was  the  man  for  whose  arrival  Mr.  Bashwood 
had  been  waiting  was  hopeless.  The  one  pres- 
ent chance  of  discovering  a truer  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  to  press  the  steward  on  the  one 
available  point  in  which  he  had  laid  himself 
open  to  attack.  He  had  positively  denied  on 
the  previous  evening  that  he  knew  any  thing 
of  Allan’s  movements,  or  that  he  had  any  inter- 
est in  Allan’s  return  to  England.  Having  de- 
tected Mr.  Bashwood  in  one  lie  told  to  himself, 
Midwinter  instantly  suspected  him  of  telling  an- 
other to  Allan.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of 
sifting  the  statement  about  Miss  Milroy  on  the 
spot. 

“ How  have  you  become  acquainted  with  this 
sad  news?”  he  inquired,  turning  suddenly  on 
Mr.  Bashwood. 

“Through  the  major,  of  course,”  said  Allan, 
before  the  steward  could  answer. 

“Who  is  the  doctor  who  has  the  care  of  Miss 
Milroy?”  persisted  Midwinter,  still  addressing 
Mr.  Bashwood. 

For  the  second  time  the  steward  made  no  re- 
ply. For  the  second  time  Allan  answered  for 
him : 

“ He  is  a man  with  a foreign  name,”  said  Al- 
lan. “He  keeps  a Sanatorium  near  Hamp- 
stead. What  did  you  say  the  place  was  called, 
Mr.  Bashwood  ?” 

“ Fairweather  V$le,  Sir,”  said  the  steward, 
answering  his  employer  as  a matter  of  necessi- 
ty, but  answering  very  unwillingly. 

The  address  of  the  Sanatorium  instantly  re- 
minded Midwinter  that  he  had  traced  his  wife 
to  Fairweather  Yale  Villas  the  previous  night. 


He  began  to  see  light  through  the  darkness, 
dimly,  for  the  first  time.  The  instinct  which 
comes  with  emergency,  before  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  reason  can  assert  itself,  brought  him  at 
a leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bashwood — 
who  had  been  certainly  acting  under  his  wife’s 
influence  the  previous  day — might  be  acting 
again  under  his  wife’s  influence  now.  He  per- 
sisted in  sifting  the  steward’s  statement,  with 
the  conviction  growing  firmer  and  firmer  in  his 
mind  that  the  statement  was  a lie,  and  that  his 
wife  was  concerned  in  it. 

“Is  the  major  in  Norfolk?”  he  asked,  “or  is 
ho  near  his  daughter  in  London  ?” 

“ In  Norfolk,”  said  Mr.  Bashwood.  Having 
answered  Allan’s  look  of  inquiry,  instead  of 
Midwinter’s  spoken  question,  in  thosewords,  he 
hesitated,  looked  Midwinter  in  the  face  for  the 
first  time,  and  added,  suddenly,  “I  object,  if 
you  please,  to  be  cross-examined,  Sir.  I know 
what  I have  told  Mr.  Armadale,  and  I know  no 
more.” 

The  words,  and  the  voice  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  were  alike  at  variance  with  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  nsual  language  and  Mr.  Bash  wood’s  us- 
ual tone.  There  was  a sullen  depression  in  his 
face — there  was  a furtive  distrust  anc}  dislike  in 
his  eyes  when  they  looked  at  Midwinter,  which 
Midwinter  himself  now  noticed  for  the  first  time. 
Before  lie  could  answer  the  steward’s  extraordi- 
nary outbreak,  Allan  interfered. 

“ Don’t  think  me  impatient,”  he  said.  “But 
it’s  getting  late ; it’s  a long  way  to  Hampstead. 
I’m  afraid  the  Sanatorium  will  be  shut  up.” 

Midwinter  started.  “You  are  not  going  to 
the  Sanatorium  to-night!”  he  exclaimed. 

Allan  to^k  his  friend’s  hand  and  wrung  it 
hard.  “If  you  were  as  fond  of  her  as  I am,” 
he  whispered,  “you  would  take  no  rest,  you 
could  get  no  sleep,  till  you  had  seen  the  doctor, 
and  heard  the  best  and  the  worst  he  had  to  tell 
you.  Poor  dear  little  soul ! w ho  knows,  if  she 
could  only  see  me  alive  and  well — ” The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  away  his  head 
in  silence. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  steward.  “Stand 
back,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale.” There  was  something  in  his  eye  which 
it  was  not  safe  to  trifle  with.  Mr.  Bashwood 
drew  back  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight. 
Midwinter  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  his  friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Allan,”  he  said,  “I  have  reasons—”  He 
stopped.  Could  the  reasons  be  given  before  he 
had  fairly  realized  them  himself;  at  that  time, 
too,  and  under  those  circumstances  ? Impossi- 
ble! “I  have  reasons,”  ho  resumed,  “for  ad- 
vising you  not  to  believe  too  readily  what  Mr. 
Bashwood  may  say.  Don’t  tell  him  this,  but 
take  the  warning.” 

Allan  looked  at  his  friend  in  astonishment. 
“ It  was  you  who  always  liked  Mr.  Bashwood  !*’ 
he  exclaimed.  “It  was  you  who  trusted  him, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  great  house !” 

“Perhaps  I was  wrong,  Allan,  and  perhaps 
you  were  right.  Will  you  only  wait  till  we  can 
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telegraph  to  Major  Milroy  and  get  his  answer  ? 
Will  you  only  wait  over  the  night  ?” 

“I  shall  go  mad  if  I wait  over  the  night,” 
said  Allan.  “ You  have  made  me  more  anx- 
ious than  I was  before.  If  I am  not  to  speak 
about  it  to  Bashwood,  I must  and  will  go  to  the 
Sanatorium,  and  find  out  whether  she  is  or  is 
not  there  from  the  doctor  himself.” 

Midwinter  saw  that  it  was  useless.  In  Allan's 
interests  there  was  only  one  other  course  left  to 
take.  “Will  you  let  mo  go  with  you?”  he 
asked. 

Allan’s  face  brightened  for  the  first  time. 
“ You  dear,  good  fellow !”  he  exclaimed.  “ It 
was  the  very  thing  I was  going  to  beg  of  you  my- 
self.” 

Midwinter  beckoned  to  the  steward.  “ Mr. 
Armadale  is  going  to  the  Sanatorium,”  he  said, 
“ and  I mean  to  accompany  him.  Get  a cab 
and  come  with  us.” 

He  waited  to  see  whether  Mr.  Bashwood 
would  comply.  Having  been  strictly  ordered, 
when  Allan  did  arrive,  not  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
and  having,  in  his  own  interests,  Midwinter’s  un- 
expected appearance  to  explain  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
the  steward  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  In 
sullen  submission  he  did  as  he  had  been  told. 
The  keys  of  Allan’s  baggage  were  given  to  the 
foreign  traveling  servant  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  the  man  was  instructed  to  wait 
his  master’s  orders  at  the  terminus  hotel.  In 
a minute  more  the  cab  was  on  its  way  out  of  the 
station — with  Midwinter  and  Allan  inside,  and 
with  Mr.  Bashwood  by  the  driver  on  the  box. 

* * * * * * 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  that  night 
Miss  Gwilt,  standing  alone  at  the  window  which 
lit  the  corridor  of  the  Sanatorium  on  the  second 
floor,  heard  the  roll  of  wheels  coming  toward 
her.  The  sound,  gathering  rapidly  in  volume 
through  the  silence  of  the  lonely  neighborhood, 
stopped  at  the  iron  gates.  In  another  minute 
she  saw  the  cab  draw  up  beneath  her,  at  the 
house  door. 

The  earlier  night  had  been  cloudy,  but  the 
sky  was  clearing  now,  and  the  moon  was  out. 
She  opened  the  window  to  see  and  hear  more 
clearly.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  she  saw 
Allan  get  out  of  the  cab  and  turn  round  to 
speak  to  some  other  person  inside.  The  an- 
swering voice  told  her,  before  he  appeared  in 
his  turn,  that  Armadale’s  companion  was  her 
husband. 

The  same  petrifying  influence  that  had  fallen 
on  her  at  the  interview  with  him  of  the  previous 
day  fell  on  her  now.  She  stood  by  the  window, 
white  and  still,  and  haggard  and  old — as  she 
had  stood  when  she  first  faced  him  in  her  wid- 
ow’s weeds. 

Mr.  Bashwood,  stealing  up  alone  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  to  make  his  report,  knew,  the  instant 
ho  set  eyes  on  her,  that  the  report  was  needless. 
“It’s  not  my  fault,”  was  all  he  said,  as  she 
slowly  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
“They  met  together,  and  there  was  no  parting 
them.” 


She  drew  a long  breath  and  motioned  him  to 
be  silent.  “ Wait  a little,”  she  said ; 4 4 I know 
all  about  it.” 

Turning  from  him  at  those  words  she  slowly 
paced  the  corridor  to  its  furthest  end ; turned, 
and  slowly  came  back  to  him  with  frowning 
brow  and  drooping  head — with  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  gone  from  her  but  the  inbred  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  movement  of  her  limbs. 

“Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?”  she  asked, 
her  mind  far  away  from  him,  and  her  eyes  look- 
ing at  him  vacantly  as  she  put  the  question. 

He  roused  his  courage  as  he  had  never  roused 
it  in  her  presence  yet. 

“Don’t  drive  mo  to  despair!”  ho  cried,  with 
a startling  abruptness.  “Don’t  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  now  I have  found  it  out !” 

“ What  have  you  found  out  ?”  she  asked,  with 
a momentary  surprise  in  her  face,  which  faded 
from  it  again  before  he  could  gather  breath 
enough  to  go  on. 

“Mr.  Armadale  is  not  the  man  who  took 
you  away  from  me,”  he  answered.  “ Mr.  Mid- 
winter is  the  man.  I found  it  out  in  your  face 
yesterday.  I see  it  in  your  face  now.  Why 
did  you  sign  your  name  4 Armadale*  when  you 
wrote  to  me  ? Why  do  you  call  yourself  4 Mrs. 
Armadale’  sflill?” 

He  spoke  those  bold  words  at  long  intervals, 
with  an  effort  to  resist  her  influence  over  him 
pitiable  and  terrible  to  see. 

She  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time  with  soft- 
ened eyes.  44 1 wish  I had  pitied  you  when  we 
first  met,”  she  6aid,  gently, 44  as  I pity  you  now.” 

He  struggled  desperately  to  go  on  and  say 
the  words  to  her  which  he  had  strung  himself 
to  the  pitch  of  saying  on  the  drive  from  the 
terminus.  They  were  words  which  hinted  dark- 
ly at  his  knowledge  of  her  past  life ; words  which 
warned  her — do  what  else  she  might,  commit 
what  crimes  she  pleased — to  think  twice  before 
she  deceived  and  deserted  him  again.  In  those 
terms  he  had  vowed  to  himself  to  address  her. 

He  had  the  phrases  picked  and  chosen ; he  had 
the  sentences  ranged  and  ordered  in  his  mind ; 
nothing  was  wanting  but  to  make  the  one  crown- 
ing effort  of  speaking  them ; and  even  now,  aft- 
er all  he  had  said  and  all  he  had  dared,  the  ef- 
fort was  more  than  he  could  compass.  In  help- 
less gratitude,  even  for  so  little  as  her  pity,  he 
stood  looking  at  her,  and  wept  the  silent,  wo- 
manish tears  that  fall  from  old  men’s  eyes. 

She  took  his  hand  and  spoke  to  him — with 
marked  forbearance,  but  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  emotion  on  her  side. 

“You  havo  waited  already  at  my  request,” 
she  said.  “ Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
know  all.  If  you  trust  nothing  else  that  I have 
told  you,  you  may  trust  what  I tell  you  now. 

It  will  end  to-night .” 

As  she  said  the  words  the  doctor's  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Mr.  Bashwood  drew  back 
from'  her,  with  his  heart  beating  fast  in  unutter- 
able expectation.  “It  will  end  to-night!”  ho 
repeated  to  himself,  under  his  breath,  as  he 
moved  away  toward  the  far  end  of  tho  corridor. 
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“Don’t  let  me  disturb  you,  Sir,”  said  the 
doctor,  cheerfully,  as  they  met.  “I  hare  no- 
thing to  say  to  Mrs.  Armadale  but  what  you  or 
any  body  may  hear.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  went  on,  without  answering, 
to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  still  repeating  to 
himself,  “It  will  end  to-night  I”  The  doctor, 
passing  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  joined 
Miss  Gwilt.  * 

“You  have  heard,  no  doubt,”  he  began,  in 
his  blandest  mauner  and  his  roundest  tones, 
“that  Mr.  Armadale  has  arrived.  Permit  me 
to  add,  my  dear  lady,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  any  nervous  agitation  on  your  part. 
He  has  been  carefully  humored,  and  he  is  as 
quiet  and  manageable  as  his  best  friends  could 
wish.  I have  informed  him  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  allow  him  an  interview  with  the  young 
lady  to-night,  but  that  he  may  count  on  seeing 
her  (with  the  proper  precautions)  at  the  earliest 
propitious  hour  after  she  is  awake  to-morrow 
morning.  As  there  is  no  hotel  near,  and  as 
the  propitious  hour  may  occur  at  a moment’s 
notice,  it  was  clearly  incumbent  on  me,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  offer  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Sanatorium.  He  has  accepted  it 
with  the  utmost  gratitude ; and  has  thanked  me 
in  a most  gentlemanly  and  touching  manner  for 
the  pains  I have  taken  to  set  his  mind  at  ease. 
Perfectly  gratifying,  perfectly  satisfactory  so  far. 
But  there  has  been  a little  hitch — now  happily 
got  over — which  I think  it  right  to  mention  to 
you  before  we  all  retire  for  the  night.” 

Having  paved  the  way  in  those  words  (and 
in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  hearing)  for  the  statement 
which  he  had  previously  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  making,  in  the  event  of  Allan’s  dying 
in  the  Sanatorium,  the  doctor  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed, when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
sound  below  like  the  trying  of  a door. 

He  instantly  descended  the  stairs  and  un- 
locked the  door  of  communication  between  the 
first  and  second  floors,  which  he  had  locked  be- 
hind him  on  his  way  up.  But  the  person  who 
had  tried  the  door — if  such  a person  there  really 
had  been — was  too  quick  for  him.  He  looked 
along  the  corridor,  and  over  the  staircase  into 
the  hall,  and,  discovering  nothing,  returned  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  after  securing  the  door  of  commu- 
nication behind  him  once  more. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  resumed;  “I  thought  I 
heard  something  down  stairs.  With  regard  to 
the  little  hitch  that  I adverted  to  just  now,  per-  | 
rait  me  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Armadale  has 
brought  a friend  here  with  him,  who  bears  the 
strange  name  of  Midwinter.  Do  you  know  the 
gentleman  at  all?”  asked  the  doctor,  with  a sus- 
picious anxiety  in  his  eyes  which  strangely  be- 
lied the  elaborate  indifference  of  his  tone. 

“ I know  him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale’s,” she  said.  “ Does  he — ?”  Her  voice 
failed  her,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  the  doctor’s 
steady  scrutiny.  She  mastered  the  momentary 
weakness,  and  finished  her  question.  * * Does  he, 
too,  stay  here  to-night?” 

“Mr.  Midwinter  is  a person  of  coarse  man- 


ners and  suspicious  temper,”  rejoined  the  doc- 
tor, steadily  watching  her.  “He  was  rude 
enough  to  insist  on  staying  here  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Armadale  had  accepted  my  invitation.” 

He  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  those  words 
on  her.  Left  utterly  in  the  dark  by  the  caution 
with  which  she  had  avoided  mentioning  her  hus- 
band’s assumed  name  to  him  at  their  first  inter- 
view, tho  doctor’s  distrust  of  her  was  necessari- 
ly of  the  vaguest  kind.  He  had  heard  her  voice 
foil  her — he  had  seen  her  color  change.  He 
suspected  her  of  a mental  reservation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Midwinter — and  of  nothing  more. 

“ Did  you  permit  him  to  have  his  way  ?”  she 
asked.  “In  your  place  I should  have  shown 
him  the  door.” 

The  impenetrable  composure  of  her  tone 
warned  the  doctor  that  her  self-command  was 
not  to  be  further  shaken  that  night.  He  re- 
sumed the  character  of  Mrs.  Armadale’s  medical 
referee  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  mental 
health. 

“If  I had.  only  had  my  own  feelings  to  con- 
sult,” he  said,  “I  don’t  disguise  from  yon  that 
I should  (as  yon  say)  have  shown  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter tho  door.  But  on  appealing  to  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, I found  ho  was  himself  anxious  not  to  he 
parted  from  his  friend.  Under  those  circum- 
stances but  one  alternative  was  left,  the  altern- 
ative of  humoring  him  again.  The  responsibili- 
ty of  thwarting  him — to  say  nothing,”  added  the 
doctor,  drifting  for  the  moment  toward  the  truth, 
“of  my  natural  apprehension,  with  such  a tem- 
per as  his  friend’s,  of  a scandal  and  disturbance 
in  the  house — was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Midwinter  accordingly  remains 
here  for  the  night ; and  occupies  (I  ought  to  say, 
insists  on  occupying)  the  next  room  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale. Advise  me,  my  dear  Madam,  in  this 
emergency,”  concluded  the  doctor,  with  his  loud- 
est emphasis.  “What  rooms  shall  we  put  them 
in,  on  the  first  floor?” 

“ Put  Mr.  Armadale  in  No.  4.” 

“And  his  friend  next  to  him,  in  No.  3?” 
said  the  doctor.  “Well!  well!  well!  perhaps 
they  are  tho  most  comfortable  rooms.  I’ll  give 
my  orders  immediately.  Don’t  hurry  away, 
Mr.  Bashwood,  ” he  called  out,  cheerfully,  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  staircase.  “I  have  left 
the  assistant-physician’s  key  on  the  window-sill 
yonder,  and  Mrs.  Armadale  can  let  you  out  at 
the  staircase-door  whenever  she  pleases.  Don’t 
sit  up  lato,  Mrs.  Armadale ! Yours  is  a nerv- 
ous system  that  requires  plenty  of  sleep.  ‘ Tired 
nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.*  Grand 
line ! God  bless  you — good  night !” 

Mr.  Bashwood  came  back  from  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor — still  pondering,  in  unutterable  ex- 
pectation, on  what  was  to  come  with  the  night. 

“Am  I to  go  now?”  he  asked. 

“No.  You  are  to  stay.  I said  you  should 
know  all  if  you  waited  till  tho  morning.  Wait 
here.” 

He  hesitated  and  looked  about  him.  “The 
doctor,”  he  faltered.  “I  thought  the  doctor 
said — ” 
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44  The  doctor  will  interfere  with  nothing  that 
I do  in  this  house  to-night.  I tell  you  to  stay. 
There  are  empty  rooms  on  the  floor  above  this. 
Take  one  of  them.1* 

Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  trembling  flt  coming 
on  him  again  as  he  looked  at  her.  “May  1 
ask — ?”  he  began. 

“Ask  nothing.  I want  you.” 

44  Will  you  please  to  tell  me — ?” 

44 1 will  tell  you  nothing  till  the  night  is  over 
and  the  morning  has  come.” 

His  curiosity  conquered  his  fear.  He  per- 
sisted. 

“Is  it  something  dreadful?”  be  whispered. 
44  Too  dreadful  to  tell  me  V9 

She  stamped  her  foot  with  a sudden  outbreak 
of  impatience.  “Go!”  she  said,  snatching  the 
key  of  the  staircase-door  from  the  window-sill. 
44  You  do  quite  right  to  distrust  me— you  do  quite 
right  to  follow  me  no  farther  in  the  dark.  Go 
before  the  house  is  shut  up.  I can  do  without 
you.”*  She  led  the  way  to  the  stairs,  with  the 
key  in  one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bashwood  followed  her  in  silence.  No 
one,  knowing  what  he  knew  of  her  earlier  life, 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  that  she  was  a wo- 
man driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  standing 
consciously  on  the  brink  of  a Crime.  In  the 
first  terror  of  the  discovery  he  broke  free  from 
the  hold  she  had  on  him — he  thought  and  acted 
like  a man  who  had  a will  of  his  own  again. 

She  put  the  key  in  the  door  and  turned  to 
him  before  she  opened  it  with  the  light  of  the 
candle  on  her  face.  44  Forget  me  and  forgive 
me,”  she  said.  44  We  meet  no  more.” 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  standing  inside  it, 
after  he  had  passed  her  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
had  resisted  her  look,  he  had  resisted  her  words, 
but  the  magnetic  fascination  of  her  touch  con- 
quered him  at  the  final  moment.  4 4 1 can’t  leave 
you!”  he  said,  holding  helplessly  by  the  hand 
she  had  given  him.  44  What  must  I do?” 

44  Come  and  see,”  she  answered,  without  al- 
lowing him  an  instant  to  reflect. 

Closing  her  hand  firmly  on  his  she  led  him 
along  the  first-floor  corridor  to  the  room  num- 
bered 4.  “Notice  that  room,”  she  whispered. 
After  a look  over  the  stairs  to  see  that  they  were 
alone,  she  retraced  her  steps  with  him  to  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  corridor.  Here,  facing 
the  window  which  lit  the  place  at  the  other  end, 
was  one  little  room,  with  a narrow  grating  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  door,  intended  for  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  doctor’s  deputy.  From 
the  position  of  this  room  the  grating  command- 
ed a view  of  the  bedchambers  down  each  side 
of  the  corridor,  and  so  enabled  the  deputy-phy- 
sician to  inform  himself  of  any  irregular  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  patients  under  his 
care,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  being  detected 
himself.  Miss  Gwilt  opened  the  door  and  led 
the  way  into  the  empty  room. 

“Wait  here,”  she  said,  44  while  I go  back  up 
stairs,  and  lock  yourself  in,  if  you  like.  You 
will  be  iu  the  dark,  but  the  gas  will  be  burning 
iu  the  corridor.  Keep  at  the  grating  and  make 
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sure  that  Mr.  Armadale  goes  into  the  room  I 
have  just  pointed  out  to  you,  and  that ’he  doesn’t 
leave  it  afterward.  If  you  lose  sight  of  the 
room  for  a single  moment  before  I come  back 
you  will  repent  it  to  the  end  of  your  life.  If 
you  do  as  I tell  you  you  shall  see  me  to-morrow 
and  claim  your  own  reward.  Quick  with  your 
answer  1 Is  it  Yes  or  No  ?” 

He  could  make  no  reply  in  words.  He  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 

She  left  him  in  the  room.  From  his  place  at 
the  grating  he  saw  her  glide  down  the  corridor 
to  the  staircase-door.  She  passed  through  it 
and  locked  it.  Then  there  was  silence. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  womcn- 
servants’  voices.  Two  of  them  came  up  to  put 
the  sheets  on  the  beds  in  No.  3 and  No.  4.  The 
women  were  in  high  good-humor,  laughing  and 
talking  to  each  other  through  the  open  doors 
of  the  rooms.  The  master’s  customers  were 
coming  in  at  last,  they  said,  with  a vengeance ; 
the  house  would  soon  begin  to  look  cheerful,  if 
things  went  on  like  this. 

After  a little  the  beds  were  got  ready,  and 
the  women  returned  to  the  kitchen-floor,  on 
which  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestic  serv- 
ants were  all  situated.  Then  there  was  silence 
again. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  doctor’s 
voice.  He  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
showing  Allan  and  Midwinter  the  way  to  their 
rooms.  They  all  went  together  into  No.  4. 

After  a little  the  doctor  came  out  first.  He 
waited  till  Midwinter  joined  him,  and  pointed 
with  a formal  bow  to.  the  door  of  No.  3.  Mid- 
winter entered  the  room  without  speaking  and 
shut  himself  in.  The  doctor,  left  alone,  with- 
drew to  the  staircase-door  and  unlocked  it — then 
waited  in  the  corridor,  whistling  to  himself  soft- 
ly, under  his  breath. 

Voices  pitched  cautiously  low  became  audible 
in  a minute  more  in  the  hall.  The  Resident 
Dispenser  and  the  Head  Nurse  appeared  on 
their  way  to  the  Dormitories  of  the  Attendants 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  man  bowed  silent- 
ly and  passed  the  doctor ; the  woman  courtesied 
silently  and  followed  the  man.  The  doctor  ac- 
knowledged their  salutations  by  a courteous  wave 
of  his  hand ; and  once  more  left  alone,  paused 
a moment,  still  whistling  softly  to  himself— then 
walked  to  the  door  of  No.  4,  and  opened  the 
case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus  fixed  near  it 
in  the  comer  of  the  wall.  As  he  lifted  the  lid 
and  looked  in  his  whistling  ceased.  He  took  a 
long  purple  bottle  out,  examined  it  by  the  gas- 
light, put  it  back,  and  closed  the  case.  This 
done,  he  advanced  on  tip-toe  to  the  open  stair- 
case-door, passed  through  it,  and  secured  it  on 
the  inner  side  as  usual. 

Mr.  Bashwood  had  seen  him  at  the  appara- 
tus; Mr.  Bashwood  had  noticed  the  manner 
of  his  withdrawal  through  the  staircase-door. 

Again  the  sense  of  an  unutterable  expectation 
throbbed  at  his  heart.  A terror  that  was  slow 
and  cold  and  deadly  crept  into  his  hands,  and 
guided  them  in  the  dark  to  the  key  that  had 
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been  left  for  him  in  the  inner  side  of  the  door. 
He  turned  it  in  vague  distrust  of  what  might 
happen  next,  and  waited. 

The  slow  minutes  passed  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  silence  was  horrible ; the  solitude 
of  the  lonely  corridor  was  a solitude  of  invisible 
treacheries.  He  began  to  count  to  keep  his 
mind  employed — to  keep  his  own  growing  dread 
away  from  him.  The  numbers,  as  he  whis- 
pered them,  followed  each  other  slowly  up  to  a 
hundred,  and  still  nothing  happened.  He  had 
begun  the  second  hundred ; he  had  got  on  to 
twenty — when,  without  a sound  to  betray  that 
he  had  been  moving  in  his  room,  Midwinter 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  corridor. 

He  stood  for  a moment  and  listened ; he  went 
to  the  stairs  and  looked  over  into  the  hall  be- 
neath. Then,  for  the  second  time  that  night, 
he  tried  the  staircase-door,  and  for  the  second 
time  found  it  fast.  After  a moment's  reflection 
he  tried  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms  on  his  right 
hand  next,  looked  into  one  after  the  other,  and 
saw  that  they  were  empty,  then  came  to  the  door 
of  the  end  room  in  which  the  steward  was  con- 
cealed. Hero  again  the  lock  resisted  him.  He 
listened,  and  looked  up  at  the  grating.  No 
sound  was  to  be  heard ; no  light  was  to  be  seen 
inside.  “ Shall  I break  the  door  in,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “and  make  sure?  No;  it  would 
be  giving  the  doctor  an  excuse  for  turning  me 
out  of  the  house.”  Ho  moved  away  and  looked 
into  the  two  empty  rooms  in  the  row  occupied 
by  Allan  and  himself,  then  walked  to  the  win- 
dow at  the  staircase  end  of  the  corridor.  Here 
the  case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus  attracted 
his  attention.  After  trying  vainly  to  open  it  his 
suspicion  seemed  to  be  aroused.  He  searched 
back  along  the  corridor,  and  observed  that  no 
object  of  a similar  kind  appeared  outside  any 
of  the  other  bedchambers.  Again  at  the  win- 
dow, he  looked  again  at  the  apparatus,  and  turn- 
ed away  from  it  with  a gesture  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  had  tried,  and  failed,  to  guess 
what  it  might  be. 

Baffled  at  all  points,  he  still  showed  no  sign 
of  returning  to  his  bedchamber.  He  stood  at 
the  window,  w ith  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of 
Allan’s  room,  thinking.  If  Mr.  Bash  wood,  fur- 
tively watching  him  through  the  grating,  could 
have  seen  him  at  that  moment  in  the  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  body,  Mr.  Bashwood’s  heart  might 
have  throbbed  even  faster  than  it  was  throbbing 
now,  in  expectation  of  the  next  event  which 
Midwinter's  decision  of  the  next  minute  was  to 
bring  forth. 

On  what  was  his  mind  occupied  as  he  stood 
alone  at  the  dead  of  night  in  the  strange  house? 

His  mind  was  occupied  in  drawing  its  discon- 
nected impressions  together,  little  by  little,  to 
one  point.  Convinced,  from  the  first,  that  some 
hidden  danger  threatened  Allan  in  the  Sanato- 
rium, his  distrust — vaguely  associated  thus  far 
with  the  place  itself ; with  his  wife  (whom  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  now  under  the  samd  roof 
with  him) ; with  the  doctor,  who  was  as  plain- 
ly in  her  confidence  as  Mr.  Bashwood  himself — 


now  narrowed  its  range,  and  centred  itself  ob- 
stinately in  Allan's  room.  Resigning  all  fur- 
ther effort  to  connect  his  suspicion  of  a conspir- 
acy against  his  friend,  with  the  outrage  which 
had  the  day  before  been  offered  to  himself— au 
effort  which  would  have  led  him,  if  he  could 
have  maintained  it,  to  a discovery  of  the  Fraud 
really  contemplated  by  his  wife — his  mind,  cloud- 
ed and  confused  by  disturbing  influences,  in- 
stinctively took  refuge  in  its  impressions  of  facta 
as  they  had  shown  themselves,  since  he  had  en- 
tered the  house.  Every  thing  that  he  had  no- 
ticed below  stairs  suggested  that  there  was  some 
secret  purpose  Jo  be  answered  by  getting  them 
to  sleep  in  the  Sanatorium.  Every  thing  that 
he  had  noticed  above  stairs  associated  the  lurk- 
ing-place in  which  the  danger  lay  hid  with  Al- 
lan's room.  To  reach  this  conclusion,  and  to 
decide  on  baffling  the  conspiracy,  whatever  it 
might  be,  by  taking  Allan's  place,  was  with  Mid- 
winter the  work  of  an  instant.  Confronted  by 
actual  peril  the  great  nature  of  the  man  intui- 
tively freed  itself  from  the  weaknesses  that  bad 
beset  it  in  happier  and  safer  times.  Not  even 
the  shadow  of  the  old  superstition  rested  on  his 
mind  now — no  fatalist  suspicion  of  himself  dis- 
turbed the  steady  resolution  that  was  in  him. 
The  one  last  doubt  that  troubled  him,  as  he 
stood  at  the  window  thinking,  was  the  doubt 
whether  he  could  persuade  Allan  to  change 
rooms  with  him,  without  involving  himself  in 
an  explanation  which  might  lead  Allan  to  sus- 
pect the  truth. 

In  the  minute  that  elapsed,  while  he  waited 
with  his  eyes  on  the  room,  the  doubt  was  re- 
solved— he  found  the  trivial  yet  sufficient  ex- 
cuse of  which  he  was  in  search.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  saw  him  rouse  himself,  and  go  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Bashwood  heard  him  knock  softly,  and  whis- 
per, “Allan,  are  you  in  bed  ?” 

“No,”  answered  the  voice  inside,  “come  in.” 

He  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  room  when  ho  checked  himself  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  remembered  something.  “ Wait  a min- 
ute,” be  said,  through  the  door,  and,  turning 
away,  went  straight  to  the  end  room.  “ If  there 
is  any  body  watching  us  in  there,”  he  said,  aloud, 
“let  him  watch  us  through  this!”  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  staffed  it  into  the  wires 
of  the  grating  so  as  completely  to  close  the 
aperture.  Having  thus  forced  the  spy  inside 
(if  there  was  one)  either  to  betray  himself  by 
moving  the  handkerchief,  or  to  remain  blinded 
to  all  view  of  what  might  happen  next,  Midwin- 
ter presented  himself  in  Allan's  room. 

“You  know  what  poor  nerves  I have,”  he 
said,  “and  what  a wretched  sleeper  I am  at  the 
best  of  times.  I can't  sleep  to-night.  The  win- 
dow in  my  room  rattles  every  time  the  wind  blows. 

I wish  it  was  as  fast  as  your  window  here.” 

“Mydear  fellow!”  cried  Allan,  “Idon'tmind 
a rattling  window.  Let’s  change  rooms.  Non- 
sense! Why  should  you  make  excuses  to  met 
Don't  I know  how  easily  trifles  upset  those  ex- 
citable nerves  of  yours  ? Now  the  doctor  has 
quieted  my  mind  about  my  poor  little  Neelie,  I 
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begin  to  feel  the  journey — and  I'll  answer  for 
sleeping  any  where  till  to-morrow  comes.**  He 
took  up  his  traveling-bag.  “ We  must  be  quick 
about  it,”  he  added,  pointing  to  his  candle. 
“They  haven’t  left  me  much  candle  to  go  to 
bed  by.” 

44  Be  very  quiet,  Allan,**  said  Midwinter,  open- 
ing the  door  for  him.  44  We  mustn’t  disturb  the 
house  at  this  time  of  pight.” 

“Yes,  yes,**  retailed  Allan,  in  a whisper. 
“ Good-night — I hope  you’ll  sleep  as  well  as  I 
shall.” 

Midwinter  saw  him  into  No.  3,  and  noticed 
that  his  own  candle  (which  he  had  left  there) 
was  as  short  as  Allan’s.  “Good-night,”  he 
said,  and  came  out  again  into  the  corridor. 

He  went  straight  to  the  grating,  and  looked 
and  listened  once  more.  The  handkerchief  re- 
mained exactly  as  he  had  left  it,  and  still  there 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  within.  He  returned 
slowly  along  the  corridor,  and  thought  of  the 
precautions  he  had  taken  for  the  last  time.  Was 
there  no  other  way  than  the  way  he  was  trying 
now?  There  was  none.  Any  openly-avowed 
posture  of  defense — while  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  quarter  from  which  it  might  come, 
were  alike  unknown — would  be  useless  in  itself, 
and  worse  than  useless  in  the  consequences  which 
it  might  produce  by  putting  the  people  of  the 
house  on  their  guard.  Without  a fact  that  could 
justify  to  other  minds  his  distrust  of  what  might 
happen  with  the  night;  incapable  of  shaking 
Allan’s  ready  faith  in  the  fair  outside  which  the 
doctor  had  presented  to  him,  the  one  safeguard 
in  his  friend's  interests  that  Midwinter  could  set 
up  was  the  safeguard  of  changing  the  rooms — 
the  one  policy  he  could  follow,  come  what  might 
of  it,  was  the  policy  of  waiting  for  events.  “I 
can  trust  to  one  thing,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  for  the  last  time  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dor— “I  can  trust  myself  to  keep  awake.” 

After  a glance  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  op- 
posite he  went  into  No.  4.  The  sound  of  the 
closing  door  was  heard,  the  sound  of  the  turning 
lock  followed  it.  Then  the  dead  silence  fell 
over  the  house  once  more. 

Little  by  little  the  steward’s  horror  of  the 
stillness  and  the  darkness  overcame  his  dread 
of  moving  the  handkerchief.  He  cautiously  drew 
aside  one  comer  of  it — waited — looked — and  took 
courage  at  last  to  draw  the  whole  handkerchief 
through  the  wires  of  the  grating.  After  first 
hiding  it  in  his  pocket,  ho  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences if  it  was  found  on  him,  and  threw  it 
down  in  a corner  of  the  room.  He  trembled 
when  he  had  cast  it  from  him,  as  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  placed  himself  again  at  the  grat- 
ing to  wait  for  Miss  Gwilt. 

It  was  a quarter  to  one.  The  moon  had  come 
round  from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the  Sanato- 
rium. From  time  to  time  her  light  gleamed  on 
the  window  of  the  corridor,  when  the  gaps  in  the 
flying  clouds  let  it  through.  The  wind  had  risen, 
and  sung  its  mournful  song  faintly,  as  it  swept 
at  intervals  over  the  desert  ground  in  front  of 
the  house. 


The  minute-hand  of  the  clock  traveled  on 
half-way  round  the  circle  of  the  dial.  As  it 
touched  the  quarter  past  one  Miss  Gwilt  stepped 
noiselessly  into  the  corridor.  “Let  yourself 
out,”  she  whispered  through  the  grating,  “and 
follow  me.”  She  returned  to  the  stairs  by  which 
she  had  just  descended ; pushed  the  door  to  soft- 
ly after  Mr.  Bashwood  had  followed  her ; and 
led  the  way  up  to  the  landing  of  the  second 
door.  There  she  put  the  question  to  him  which 
she  had  not  ventured  to  put  below  stairs : 

“Was  Mr.  Armadale  shown  into  No.  4?” 
she  asked. 

He  bowed  his  head  without  speaking. 

“ Answer  me  in  words.  Has  Mr.  Armadale 
left  the  room  since  ?” 

Ho  answered,  44  No.” 

44  Have  you  never  lost  sight  of  No.  4 since  I 
left  you  ?” 

He  answered,  11  Never.11 

Something  strange  in  his  manner,  something 
unfamiliar  in  his  voice,  as  he  made  that  last  re- 
ply, attracted  her  attentioq.  She  took  her  can- 
dle from  a table  near,  on  which  she  had  left  it, 
and  threw  its  light  on  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring,  his  teeth  chattered.  There  was  eveiy 
thing  to  betray  him  to  her  as  a terrified  man — 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  her  that  the  terror  was 
caused  by  his  consciousness  of  deceiving  her,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  her  face.  If  she  had 
threatened  him  less  openly ; if  she  had  6poken 
less  unreservedly  of  the  interview  which  was  to 
reward  him  in  the  morning,  he  might  have  owned 
the  truth.  As  it  was,  his  strongest  fears  and 
his  dearest  hopes  were  alike  interested  in  telling 
her  the  fatal  lie  that  he  had  now  told — the  fatal 
lie  which  he  reiterated  when  she  put  her  ques- 
tion for  the  second  time. 

She  looked  at  him,  deceived  by  the  last  man 
on  earth  whom  she  would  have  suspected  of  de- 
ception— the  man  whom  she  had  deceived  her- 
self. 

“You  seem  to  be  over-excited,”  she  said, 
quietly.  4 4 The  night  has  been  too  much  for 
you.  Go  up  stairs  and  rest.  You  will  find  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  left  open.  That  is  the 
room  you  are  to  occupy.  Good-night.” 

She  put  the  candle  (which  she  had  left  burn- 
ing for  him)  on  the  table,  and  gave  him  her 
hand.  He  held  her  back  by  it  desperately  as 
she  turned  to  leave  him.  His  horror  of  what 
might  happen  when  she  was  left  by  herself 
forced  the  words  to  his  lips  which  he  would 
have  feared  to  speak  to  her  at  any  other  time. 

44 Don’t,”  he  pleaded  in  a whisper;  44 oh, 
don’t,  don’t,  don’t  go  down  stairs  to-night  1” 

She  released  her  hand,  and  signed  to  him  to 
take  the  candle.  “ You  shall  see  me  to-mor- 
row,” she  said.  “ Not  a word  more  now !” 

Her  stronger  will  conquered  him  at  that  last 
moment,  as  it  had  conquered  him  throughout. 
He  took  the  candle  and  waited — following  her 
eagerly  with  his  eyes  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 
The  cold  of  the  December  night  seemed  to  have 
found  its  way  to  her  through  the  warmth  of  the 
hdfese.  She  bad  put  on  a long,  heavy  black 
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shawl,  and  had  fastened  it  dose  over  her  breast. 
The  plated  coronet  in  which  she  wore  her  hair 
seemed  to  hare  weighed  too  heavily  on  her  head. 
She  had  untwisted  it,  and  thrown  it  back  over 
her  shoulders.  The  old  man  looked  at  her 
flowing  hair,  as  it  lay  red  over  the  black  shawl 
— at  her  supple,  long-fingered  hand,  as  it  slid 
down  the  balusters — at  the  smooth,  seductive 
grace  of  every  movement  that  took  her  farther 
and  farther  away  from  him.  “The  night  will 
go  quickly,*’  he  said  to  himself  as  she  passed  from 
his  view ; “I  shall  dream  of  her  till  the  morn- 
ing comes!” 

She  locked  the  staircase-door  after  she  had 
passed  through  it— listened,  and  satisfied  her- 
self that  nothing  was  stirring  — then  went  on 
slowly  along  the  corridor  to  the  window.  Lean- 
ing on  the  window-sill  she  looked  out  at  the 
night.  The  clouds  were  over  the  moon  at  that 
moment ; nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
darkness  but  the  scattered  gaslights  in  the  sub- 
urb. Turning  from  the  window  she  looked  at 
the  clock.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  one. 

For  the  last  time  the  resolution  that  had 
come  to  her  in  the  earlier  night,  with  tho  knowl- 
edge that  her  husband  was  in  the  house,  forced 
itself  uppermost  in  her  mind.  For  the  last  time 
the  voice  within  her  said,  “ Think  if  there  is  no 
other  way!” 

She  pondered  over  it  till  the  minute-hand  of 
the  clock  pointed  to  the  half  hour.  “ No ! ” she 
said,  still  thinking  of  her  husband.  44  The  one 
chance  left  is  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
He  will  leave  the  thing  undone  which  he  has 
come  here  to  do ; he  will  leave  the  words  un- 
spoken which  he  has  come  here  to  say — when 
he  knows  that  the  act  may  make  me  a public 
scandal,  and  that  the  words  may  send  me  to  the 
scaffold !”  Her  color  rose,  and  she  smiled  with 
a terrible  irony  as  she  looked  for  the  first  time 
at  the  door  of  the  Room.  “1  shall  be  your 
widow,”  she  said,  “in  half  an  hour!” 

She  opened  the  case  of  the  apparatus,  and 
took  the  Purple  Flask  in  her  hand.  After  mark- 
ing the  time  by  a glance  at  the  clock  she  dropped 
into  the  glass  funnel  the  first  of  the  six  separate 
Pourings  that  were  measured  for  her  by  the  pa- 
per slips. 

When  she  had  put  the  Flask  back  she  list- 
ened at  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  Not  a sound 
reached  her  ear:  the  deadly  process  did  its 
work  in  the  silence  of  death  itself.  When  she 
rose  and  looked  up  the  moon  was  shining  in  at 
the  window,  and  the  moaning  wind  was  quiet. 

Oh,  the  time ! the  time ! If  it  could  only  have 
been  begun  and  ended  with  the  first  Pouring ! 

She  went  down  stairs  into  the  hall  — she 
walked  to  and  fro,  and  listened  at  the  open  door 
that  led  to  the  kitchen  stairs.  She  came  up 
again ; she  went  down  again.  The  first  of  the 
intervals  of  five  minutes  was  endless.  The  time 
stood  still.  The  suspense  was  maddening. 

The  interval  passed.  As  she  took  the  Flask 
for  the  second  time  and  dropped  in  the  second 
r Pouring  the  clouds  floated  over  the  moon,  >ftnd 


the  night-view  through  the  window  slowly  dark- 
ened. 

The  restlessness  that  had  driven  her  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  backward  and  forward  in 
the  hall,  loft  her  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
She  waited  through  the  second  interval,  leaning 
on  the  window-sill,  and  staring,  without  con- 
scious thought  of  any  kind,  into  the  black  night. 
The  howling  of  a belated  dog  was  borne  toward 
her  on  the  wind  at  intervals  from  some  distant 
part  of  tho  suburb.  She  found  herself  follow- 
ing the  faint  sound  as  it  died  away  into  silence 
with  a dull  attention,  and  listening  for  its  com- 
ing again  with  nn  expectation  that  was  duller 
still.  Her  arms  lay  like  lead  on  the  window- 
sill ; her  forehead  rested  against  the  glass  with- 
out feeling  the  cold.  It  was  not  till  the  moon 
struggled  out  again  that  she  was  startled  into 
sudden  sclf-remembrance.  She  turned  quick- 
ly, and  looked  at  the  clock ; seven  minutes  had 
passed  since  the  second  Pouring. 

As  she  snatched  up  the  Flask,  and  fed  the 
funnel  for  the  third  time,  the  fall  consciousness 
of  her  position  came  back  to  her.  The  fever- 
heat  throbbed  again  in  her  blood,  and  flushed 
fiercely  in  her  cheeks.  Swift,  smooth,  and  noise- 
less, she  paced  from  end  to  end  of  the  corridor, 
with  her  arms  folded  in  her  shawl,  and  her  eye 
moment  after  moment  on  the  clock. 

Three  out  of  the  next  five  minutes  passed, 
and  again  the  suspense  began  to  madden  her. 
The  space  in  the  corridor  grew  too  confined  for 
the  illimitable  restlessness  that  possessed  her 
limbs.  She  went  down  into  the  hall  again,  and 
circled  round  and  round  it  like  a wild  creature 
in  a cage.  At  the  third  tarn  she  felt  something 
moving  softly  against  her  dress.  The  house-cat 
had  come  up  through  the  open  kitchen-door — a 
large,  tawny,  companionable  cat  that  purred  in 
high  good  temper,  and  followed  her  for  company. 
She  took  the  animal  up  in  her  arms — it  robbed 
its  sleek  head  luxuriously  against  her  chin  as 
she  bent  her  face  over  it.  “Armadale  hates 
cats,”  she  whispered  in  the  creature’s  ear ; “come 
np  and  see  Armadale  killed !”  The  next  mo- 
ment her  own  frightful  fancy  horrified  her.  She 
dropped  the  cat  with  a shudder ; she  drove  it  be- 
low again  with  threatening  hands.  For  a mo- 
ment after  she  stood  still — then,  in  headlong 
haste,  suddenly  mounted  the  stairs.  Her  hus- 
band had  forced  his  way  back  again  into  her 
thoughts;  her  husband  threatened  her  with  a 
danger  which  had  never  entered  her  mind  till 
now.  What  if  he  were  not  asleep  ? What  if 
he  came  out  upon  her  and  found  her  with  the 
Purple  Flask  in  her  hand  ? 

She  stole  to  the  door  of  No.  3,  and  listened. 
The  slow,  regular  breathing  of  a sleeping  man 
was  just  audible.  After  waiting  a moment  to 
let  the  feeling  of  relief  quiet  her  she  took  a step 
toward  No.  4,  and  checked  herself.  It  was  need- 
less to  listen  at  that  door.  The  doctor  had  told 
her  that  Sleep  came  first,  as  certainly  ns  Death 
afterward,  in  the  poisoned  air.  She  looked  aside 
at  the  clock.  The  time  had  come  for  the  fourth 
i Pouring. 
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Her  hand  began  to  tremble  violently  as  she 
fed  the  funnel  for  the  fourth  time.  The  fear 
of  her  husband  was  back  again  in  her  heart. 
What  if  some  noise  disturbed  him  before  the 
sixth  Pouring?  What  if  he  woke  on  a sudden 
(as  she  had  often  seen  him  wake)  without  any 
noise  at  all  ? 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  corridor.  The 
end  room,  in  which  Mr.  Bashwood  had  been 
concealed,  offered  itself  to  her  as  a place  of  ref- 
uge. “I  might  go  in  there!”  she  thought. 
“ Has  he  left  the  key  ?”  She  opened  the  door 
to  look,  and  saw  the  handkerchief  thrown  down 
on  the  floor.  Was  it  Mr.  Bash  wood's  handker- 
chief, left  there  by  accident?  She  examined  it 
at  the  corners.  In  the  second  comer  she  found 
her  husband's  name  1 

Her  first  impulse  hurried  her  to  the  staircase- 
door  to  rouse  the  steward  and  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation. The  next  moment  she. remembered 
the  Purple  Flask,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
corridor.  She  turned  and  looked  at  the  door 
of  No.  3.  Her  husband,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
handkerchief,  had  unquestionably  been  out  of 
his  room — and  Mr.  Bashwood  had  not  told  her. 
Was  he  in  his  room  now?  In  the  violence  of 
her  agitation,  as  the  question  passed  through 
her  mind,  she  forgot  the  discovery  which  she 
had  herself  made  not  a minute  before.  Again 
she  listened  at  tiie  door;  again  she  heard  the 
slow  regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man. 
The  first  time,  the  evidence  of  her  ears  had  been 
enough  to  quiet  her.  This  time,  in  the  tenfold 
aggravation  of  her  suspicion  and  her  alarm,  she 
was  determined  to  have  the  evidence  of  her  eyes 
as  well.  “All  the  doors  open  softly  in  this 
house,”  she  said  to  herself;  “ there's  no  fear  of 
my  waking  him.”  Noiselessly,  by  an  inch  at  a 
time,  she  opened  the  unlocked  door,  and  looked 
in  the  moment  the  aperture  was  wide  enough. 
In  the  little  light  she  had  let  into  the  room  the 
sleeper's  head  was  just  visible  on  the  pillow. 
Was  it  quite  as  dark  against  the  white  pillow  as 
her  husband’s  head  looked  when  he  was  in  bed  ? 
Was  the  breathing  as  light  as  her  husband's 
breathing  when  he  was  asleep  ? 

She  opened  the  door  more  widely,  and  looked 
in  by  the  clearer  light. 

There  lay  the  man  whose  life  she  had  attempts 
ed  for  the  third  time,  peacefully  sleeping  in  the 
room  that  bad  been  given  to  her  husband,  and 
in  the  air  that  could  harm  nobody ! 

The  inevitable  conclusion  overwhelmed  her 
on  the  instant.  With  a frantic  upward  action 
V her  hands  she  staggered  back  into  the  passage. 
The  door  of  Allan's  room  fell  to — but  not  noisi- 
ly enough  to  wake  him.  She  turned  as  she 
heard  it  close.  For  one  moment  she  stood  star- 
ing at  it  like  a woman  stupefied.  The  next, 
her  instinct  rushed  into  action  before  her  rea- 
son recovered  itself.  In  two  steps  she  was  at 
the  door  of  No.  4. 

The  door  was  locked. 

She  felt  over  the  wall  with  both  hands,  wildly 
and  clumsily,  for  the  button  which  she  had  seen 
the  doctor  press,  when  he  was  showing  the  room  | 


to  the  visitors.  Twice  she  missed  it.  The  third 
time  her  eyes  helped  her  hands — she  found  the 
button  and  pressed  on  it.  The  mortice  of  the 
lock  inside  fell  back,  and  the  door  yielded  to 
her. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  entered 
the  room.  Though  the  door  was  open — though 
so  short  a time  had  elapsed  since  the  fourth 
Pouring  that  but  little  more  than  half  the  con- 
templated volume  of  gas  had  been  produced  as 
yet — the  poisoned  air  seized  her,  like  the  grasp 
of  a liand  at  her  throat,  like  the  twisting  of  a 
wire  round  her  head.  She  found  him  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — his  head  and  one 
arm  were  toward  the  door  as  if  he  had  risen  un- 
der the  first  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and  had  sunk 
in  the  effort  to  leave  the  room.  With  the  des- 
perate concentration  of  strength  of  which  wo- 
men are  capable  in  emergencies  she  lifted  him 
and  dragged  him  out  into  the  corridor.  Her 
brain  reeled  as  she  laid  him  down  and  crawled 
back  on  her  knees  to  the  room,  to  shut  out  the 
poisoned  air  from  pursuing  them  into  the  pas- 
sage. After  closing  the  door  she  waited,  with- 
out daring  to  look  at  him  the  while,  for  strength 
enough  to  rise  and  get  to  the  window  over  the 
stairs.  When  the  window  was  opened,  when 
the  keen  air  of  the  early  winter  morning  blew 
steadily  in,  she  ventured  back  to  him  and  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  closely  at 
his  face. 

Was  it  death  that  spread  the  livid  pallor  over 
his  forehead  and  his  cheeks,  and  the  dull  leaden 
hue  on  his  eyelids  and  his  lips  ? 

She  loosened  his  cravat  and  opened  his  waist- 
coat, and  bared  his  throat  and  breast  to  the  air. 
Witii  her  hand  on  his  heart,  with  her  bosom 
supporting  his  head  so  that  he  fronted  the  win- 
dow, she  waited  the  event.  A time  passed : a 
time  short  enough  to  be  reckoned  by  minutes  on 
the  clock;  and  yet  long  enough  to  take  her 
memory  back  over  all  her  married  life  with 
him — long  enough  to  mature  the  resolution  that 
now  rose  in  her  mind  as  the  one  result  that  could 
come  of  the  retrospect.  As  her  eyes  rested  on 
him  a strange  composure  settled  slowly  on  her 
face.  She  bore  the  look  of  a woman  who  was 
equally  resigned  to  welcome  the  chance  of  his 
recovery  or  to  accept  the  certainty  of  his  death. 

Not  a ciy  or  a tear  had  escaped  her  yet.  Not 
a cry  or  a tear  escaped  her  when  the  interval 
bad  passed,  and  she  felt  the  first  faint  fluttering 
of  his  heart,  and  heard  the  first  faint  catching 
of  the  breath  at  his  lips.  She  silently  bent  over 
him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  When  she  looked 
up  again  the  hard  despair  had  melted  from  her 
face.  There  was  something  softly  radiant  in 
her  eyes,  which  lit  her  whole  countenance  as 
with  an  inner  light,  and  made  her  womanly  and 
lovely  once  more. 

She  laid  him  down,  and,  taking  off  her  shawl, 
made  a pillow  of  it  to  support  his  head.  “It 
might  have  been  hard,  love,”  she  said,  as  she 
felt  the  faint  pulsation  strengthening  at  his 
heart.  “ You  have  made  it  easy  now.” 

She  rose,  and,  turning  from  him,  noticed  the 
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Purple  Flask  in  the  place  where  she  had  left  it 
since  the  fourth  Pouring.  4 ‘Ah !"  she  thought, 
quietly,  44 1 had  forgotten  my  best  friend — I had 
forgotten  that  there  is  more  to  pour  in  yet.” 

With  a steady  hand,  with  a calm,  attentive 
face,  she  fed  the  funnel  for  the  fifth  time. 
44  Five  minutes  more,”  she  said,  when  she  had 
put  the  Flask  back,  after  a look  at  the  clock. 

She  fell  into  thought  — thought  that  only 
deepened  the  grave  and  gentle  composure  of  her 
face.  44 Shall  I write  him  a farewell  word?” 
she  asked  herself.  44  Shall  I tell  him  the  truth 
before  I leave  him  forever?” 

Her  little  gold  pencil-case  hung  with  the  oth- 
er toys  at  her  watch-chain.  After  looking  about 
her  for  a moment,  she  knelt  over  her  husband, 
and  put  her  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

His  pocket-book  was  there.  Some  papers  fell 
from  it  as  she  unfastened  the  clasp.  One  of 
them  was  the  letter  which  had  come  to  him  from 
Mr.  Brock’s  death-bed.  She  turned  over  the 
two  sheets  of  note-paper  on  which  the  rector  had 
written  the  words  that  had  now  come  true — and 
found  the  last  page  of  the  last  sheet  a blank. 
On  that  page  she  wrote  her  farewell  words, 
kneeling  at  her  husband's  side. 

44 1 am  worse  than  the  worst  you  can  think 
of  me.  You  have  saved  Armadale  by  changing 
rooms  with  him  to-night — and  you  have  saved 
him  from  Me.  You  can  guess  now  whose  widow 
I should  have  claimed  to  be  if  you  had  not  pre- 
served his  life ; and  you  will  know  what  a 
wretch  you  married  when  you  married  the  wo- 
man who  writes  these  lines.  Still,  I had  some 
innocent  moments — and  then  I loved  you  dear- 
ly. Forget  me,  my  darling,  in  the  love  of  a 
better  woman  than  I am.  I might,  perhaps, 
have  been  that  better  woman  myself  if  I had  not 
lived  a miserable  life  before  you  met  with  me. 
It  matters  little  now.  The  one  atonement  1 
can  make  for  all  the  wrong  I have  done  you  is 
the  atonement  of  my  death.  It  is  not  hard  for 
me  to  die  now  I know  you  will  live.  Even  my 
wickedness  has  one  merit — it  has  not  prospered. 

I have  never  been  a happy  woman.”  I 

She  folded  the  letter  again  and  put  it  into  his 
hand,  to  attract  his  attention  in  that  way  when 
he  came  to  himself  again.  As  she  gently  closed 
his  fingers  on  the  paper  and  looked  up,  the  last 
minute  of  the  last  interval  faced  her,  recorded 
on  the  clock. 

She  bent  over  him  and  gave  him  her  fare- 
well kiss. 

4 4 Live,  my  angel,  live !”  she  murmured  ten- 
derly, with  her  lips  just  touching  his.  “All 
your  life  is  before  you — a happy  life,  and  an 
honored  life,  if  you  are  freed  from  me  /” 

With  a last,  lingering  tenderness  she  parted 
the  hair  back  from  his  forehead.  4 4 It  is  no  merit 
to  have  loved  you,”  she  said.  “You  are  one 
of  the  men  whom  women  all  like.”  She  sighed 
and  left  him.  It  was  her  last  weakness.  She 
bent  her  head  affirmatively  to  the  clock,  as  if  it 
had  been  a living  creature  speaking  to  her — 
and  fed  the  funnel  for  the  last  time,  to  the  last 
drop  left  in  the  Flask. 


The  waning  moon  shone  in  faintly  at  the 
window.  With  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the 
room  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  light  that 
was  slowly  fading  out  of  the  murky  sky. 

44 Oh,  God,  forgive  me!”  she  said.  44  Oh, 
Christ,  bear  witness  that  I have  suffered !” 

One  moment  more  6he  lingered  on  the  thresh- 
old ; lingered  for  her  last  look  in  this  world — 
and  turned  that  look  on  him. 

44 Good-by!”  she  said,  softly. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened — and  closed  on 
her — there  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

Then  a sound  came  dull  and  sudden,  like  the 
sound  of  a fall. 

Then  there  was  silence  again. 

****** 

The  hands  of  the  clock,  following  their  steady 
course,  reckoned  the  minutes  of  the  morning  as 
one  by  one  they  lapsed  away.  It  was  the  tenth 
minute  since  the  door  of  the  room  had  opened 
and  closed  before  Midwinter  stirred  on  his  pil- 
low, and,  struggling  to  raise  himself,  felt  the 
letter  in  his  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  a key  was  turned  in 
the  staircase-door.  And  the  doctor,  looking 
expectantly  toward  the  fatal  room,  saw  the 
Purple  Flask  on  the  window-sill,  and  the  pros- 
trate man  trying  to  raise  himself  from  the 
floor.  ' 

THE  END  OF  THE  LAST  BOOK. 


EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NEWS  FROM  NORFOLK. 

From  Mr.  Pedgift , Senior  ( Thorpe- Ambrose),  to 
Mr.  Pedgift , Junior  {Paris). 

44  High  Street,  December  SO. 

44  My  Dear  Augustus, — Your  letter  reached 
me  yesterday.  You  seem  to  be  making  the  most 
of  your  youth  (as  you  call  it)  with  a vengeance. 
Well  I enjoy  your  holiday.  I made  the  most  of 
my  youth  when  I was  your  age ; and,  Wonderful 
to  relate,  I haven’t  forgotten  it  yet ! 

44  You  ask  me  for  a good  budget  of  news,  and 
especially  for  more  information  about  that  mys- 
terious business  at  the  Sanatorium. 

44  Curiosity,  my  dear  boy,  is  a quality  which 
(in  our  profession  especially)  sometimes  leads  to 
great  results.  I doubt,  however,  if  you  will 
find  it  leading  to  much  on  this  occasion.  All  I 
know  of  the  mystery  at  the  Sanatorium  I kno® 
from  Mr.  Armadale ; and  he  is  entirely  in  the 
dark  on  more  than  one  point  of  importance.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  they  were  entrapped 
into  the  house,  and  how  they  passed  the  night 
there.  To  this  I can  now  add  that  something 
did  certainly  happen  to  Mr.  Midwinter,  which 
deprived  him  of  consciousness;  and  that  the 
doctor,  who  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  matter,  carried  things  with  a high  hand,  and 
insisted  on  taking  his  own  course  in  his  own  San- 
atorium. There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
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miserable  woman  (however  she  might  have  come 
by  her  death)  was  found  dead — that  a coroner’s 
inquest  inquired  into  the  circumstances — that 
the  evidence  showed  her  to  have  entered  the 
house  as  a patient — and  that  the  medical  inves- 
tigation ended  in  discovering  that  she  died  of 
apoplexy.  My  idea  is,  that  Mr.  Midwinter  had 
a motive  of  his  own  for  not  coming  forward  with 
the  evidence  that  he  might  have  given.  I have 
also  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Armadale,  out  of 
regard  for  him,  followed  his  lead,  and  that  the 
verdict  at  the  inquest  (attaching  no  blame  to  any 
body),  proceeded,  like  many  other  verdicts  of 
the  same  kind,  from  an  entirely  superficial  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances. 

“ The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  is  to  be  found, 
I firmly  believe,  in  that  wretched  woman’s  at- 
tempt to  personate  the  character  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s widow,  when  the  news  of  his  death  appear- 
ed in  the  papers.  But  what  first  set  her  on  this, 
and  by  what  inconceivable  process  of  deception, 
she  can  have  induced  Mr.  Midwinter  to  marry 
her  (as  the  certificate  proves),  under  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s name,  is  more  than  Mr.  Armadale  him- 
self knows.  The  point  was  not  touched  at  the 
inquest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  inquest 
only  concerned  itself  with  the  circumstances 
attending  her  death.  Mr.  Armadale,  at  his 
friend’s  request,  saw  Miss  Blanchard,  and  in- 
duced her  to  silence  old  Darch  on  the  subject  of  | 
the  claim  that  had  been  made  relating  to  the 
widow’s  income.  As  the  claim  had  never  been 
admitted,  even  our  stiff-necked  brother  practi- 
tioner consented  for  once  to  do  as  he  was  asked. 
The  doctor’s  statement  that  his  patient  was  the 
widow  of  a gentleman  named  Armadale  was 
* accordingly  left  unchallenged,  and  so  the  mat- 
ter has  been  hushed  up.  She  is  buried  in  the 
great  cemetery,  near  the  place  where  she  died. 
Nobody  but  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr.  Armadale 
(who  insisted  on  going  with  him)  followed  her 
to  the  grave  ; and  nothing  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  tombstone  bat  the  initial  letter  of  her  Chris- 
tian name  and  the  date  of  her  death.  So, 
after  all  the  harm  she  has  done,  she  rests  at  last 
— and  so  the  two  men  whom  she  has  injured 
have  forgiven  her. 

“ Is  there  more  to  say  on  this  subject  before 
we  leave  it  ? On  referring  to  your  letter  I find 
you  have  raised  one  other  point,  which  may  be 
worth  a moment’s  notice. 

“You  ask  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  doctor  comes  out  of  the  matter  with  hands 
which  are  really  as  clean  as  they  look  ? My 
dear  Augustus,  I believe  the  doctor  to  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  more  of  this  mischief  than  we 
shall  ever  find  out ; and  to  have  profited  by  the 
self-imposed  silence  of  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr. 
Armadale,  as  rogues  perpetually  profit  by  the 
misfortunes  and  necessities  of  honest  men.  It 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  he  connived  at  the 
false  statement  about  Miss  Milroy,  which  en- 
trapped the  two  gentlemen  into  his  house — and 
that  one  circumstance  (after  my  Old  Bailey  ex- 
perience) is  enough  for  me.  As  to  evidence 
against  him,  there  is  not  a jot — and  as  to  Retri- 


bution overtaking  him,  I can  only  say  I heartily 
hope  Retribution  may  prove  in  the  long-run  to 
be  the  more  cunning  customer  of  the  two.  There 
is  not  much  prospect  of  it  at  present.  The  doc- 
tor’s friends  and  admirers  are,  I understand, 
about  to  present  him  with  a Testimonial,  ‘ ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy  under  the  sad  occur- 
rence which  has  thrown  a cloud  over  the  open- 
ing of  his  Sanatorium,  and  of  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability  as  a med- 
ical man.’  We  live,  Augustus,  in  an  age  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  roguery 
which  is  careful  enough  to  keep  up  appearances. 
In  this  enlightened  ninteenth  century,  I look 
upon  the  doctor  os  one  of  our  rising  men. 

“ To  torn  now  to  pleasanter  subjects  than  San- 
atoriums,  I may  tell  you  that  Miss  Neclie  is  as 
good  as  well  Again,  and  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, prettier  than  ever.  She  is  staying  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  care  of  a female  relative — and 
Mr.  Armadale  satisfies  her  of  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence (in  case  she  should  forget  it)  regularly 
every  day.  They  are  to  be  married  in  the 
spring — unless  Mrs.  Miiroy’s  death  causes  the 
ceremony  to  be  postponed.  The  medical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  the  poor  lady  is  sinking  at 
last.  It  may  be  a question  of  weeks  or  a ques- 
tion of  months — they  can  say  no  more.  She  is 
greatly  altered— quiet  and  gentle,  and  anxious- 
ly affectionate  with  her  husband  and  her  child. 
But  in  her  case  this  happy  change  is,  it  seems, 
a sign  of  approaching  dissolution,  front  the  med- 
ical point  of  view.  There  is  9 difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  poor  old  major  understand  this.  He 
only  sees  that  she  has  gone  back  to  the  likeness 
of  her  better  self  when  he  first  married  her ; and 
he  sits  for  hours  by  her  bedside  now,  and  tells 
her  about  his  wonderful  clock. 

“ Mr.  Midwinter,  of  whom  you  will  next  ex- 
pect me  to  say  something,  is  improving  rapidly. 
After  causing  some  anxiety  at  first  to  the  med- 
ical men  (who  declared  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a serious  nervous  shock,  produced  by  cir- 
cumstances about  which  their  patient’s  obsti- 
nate silence  kept  them  quite  in  the  dark),  he 
has  rallied,  as  only  men  of  his  sensitive  temper- 
ament (to  quote  the  doctors  again)  can  rally. 
He  and  Mr.  Armadale  are  together  in  a quiet 
lodging.  I saw  him  last  week,  when  I was  in 
London.  His  face  showed  signs  of  wear  and 
tear,  very  sad  to  see  in  so  young  a man.  But 
he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  future  with  a cour- 
age and  hopefulness  which  men  of  twice  his 
years  (if  he  has  suffered  as  I suspect  him  to 
have  suffered)  might  have  envied.  If  I know 
any  thing  of  humanity  this  is  no  common  man 
— and  we  shall  hear  of  him  yet  in  no  common 
way. 

“ You  will  wonder  how  I came  to  be  in  Lon- 
don. I went  up  with  a return  ticket  (from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday)  about  that  matter  in  dispute 
at  our  agent’s.  We  had  a tough  fight;  but, 
curiously  enough,  a point  occurred  to  me  just 
as  I got  up  to  go,  and  I went  back  to  my  chair, 
and  settled  the  question  in  no  time.  Of  course 
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I staid  at  Our  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  Will- 
iam, the  waiter,  asked  after  you  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a father ; and  Matilda,  the  chamber-maid, 
said  you  almost  persuaded  her  that  last  timo  to 
have  the  hollow  tooth  taken  out  of  her  lower 
jaw.  I had  the  agent’s  second  son  (the  young 
chap  you  nick-named  Mustapha,  when  he  made 
that  dreadful  mess  about  the  Turkish  Securities) 
to  dine  with  me  on  Sunday.  A little  incident 
happened  in  the  evening  which  may  be  worth 
recording,  as  it  connected  itself  with  a certain 
old  lady  who  was  not  ‘ at  home’  when  you  and 
Mr.  Armadale  blundered  on  that  house  in  Pim- 
lico in  the  by-gone  time. 

“ Mustapha  was  like  ail  the  rest  of  you  young 
men  of  the  present  day — he  got  restless  after 
dinner.  ‘ Let’s  go  to  a public  amusement,  Mr. 
Pedgift, ’ says  he.  ‘ Public  amusement  ? Why, 
it’s  Sunday  evening!’  says  I.  ‘All  right,  Sir,* 
says  Mustapha.  ‘ They  stop  acting  on  the  stage, 
I grant  you,  on  Sunday  evening — but  they  don’t 
8 top  acting  in  the  pulpit.  Come  and  see  the 
last  new  Sunday  performer  of  our  time.’  As 
he  wouldn’t  have  any  more  wine  there  was  no- 
thing else  for  it  but  to  go. 

“ We  went  to  a street  at  the  West  End,  and 
found  it  blocked  up  with  carriages.  If  it  hadn't 
been  Sunday  night  I should  have  thought  we 
were  going  to  the  opera.  ‘What  did  I tell 
you?’  says  Mustapha,  taking  me  up  to  an  open 
door  with  a gas  star  outside  and  a bill  of  the 
performance.  I had  just  time  to  notice  that  I 
was  going  to  one  of  a scries  of  ‘ Sunday  Evening 
Discourses  on  the*  Pomps  and  Vanities  of  the 
World,  by  A Sinner  Who  Has  Served  Them,' 
when  Mustapha  jogged  my  elbow,  and  whisper- 
ed, ‘Half  a crown  is  the  fashionable  tip.’  I 
found  myself  between  two  demure  and  silent 
gentlemen,  with  plates  in  their  hands,  uncom- 
monly well  filled  already  with  the  fashionable 
tip.  Mustapha  patronized  one  plate,  and  I the 
other.  We  passed  through  two  doors  into  a 
long  room  crammed  with  people.  And  there, 
on  a platform  at  the  farther  end  holding  forth  to 
the  audience,  was — not  a man,  as  I had  expect- 
ed, but  a Woman,  and  that  woman  Mother 
Oldersiiaw!  You  never  listened  to  any  thing 
more  eloquent  in  your  life.  As  long  as  I heard 
her  she  was  never  once  at  a loss  for  a word  any 
where.  I shall  think  less  of  oratory  as  a hu- 
man accomplishment  for  the  rest  of  my  days 
after  that  Sunday  evening.  As  for  the  matter 
of  the  sermon,  I may  describe  it  as  a narrative 
of  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  experience  among  dilapi- 
dated women,  profusely  illustrated  in  the  pious 
and  penitential  style.  You  will  ask  what  sort 
of  audience  it  was.  Principally  women,  Au- 
gustus— and,  as  I hope  to  be  saved,  ajl  the  ok! 
harridans  of  the  world  of  fashion,  whom  Mother 
Oldershaw  had  enameled  in  her  time,  sitting 
boldly  in  the  front  places,  with  their  cheeks  rud- 
dled with  paint,  in  a state  of  devout  enjoyment 
wonderful  to  see ! I left  Mustapha  to  hear  the 
end  of  it.  And  I thought  to  myself,  as  I went 
out,  of  what  Shakspeare  says  somewhere — ‘Lord, 
what  fools  we  mortals  be!’ 
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“ Have  I any  thing  more  to  tell  you  before  I 
leave  off?  Only  one  thing  that  I can  remember. 

“That  wretched  old  Bash  wood  has  confirmed 
the  fears  I told  you  I had  about  him  when  he 
was  brought  back  here  from  London.  There  is. 
no  kind  of  doubt  that  he  has  really  lost  all  the 
little  reason  he  ever  had.  He  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  perfectly  happy.  And  he  vtould  do 
very  well  if  we  could  only  prevent  him  from  go- 
ing out  in  his  last  new  suit  of  clothes,  smirking 
and  smiling,  and  inviting  every  body  to  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  the  handsomest  woman 
in  England.  It  ends,  of  course,  in  the  boys 
pelting  him,  and  in  his  coming  here  ctying  to 
me,  covered  with  mud.  The  moment  his  clothes 
are  cleaned  again  he  falls  back  into  his  favorite 
delusion,  and  struts  about  before  the  church 
gates,  in  the  character  of  a bridegroom,  waiting 
for  Miss  Gwilt.  We  must  get  the  poor  wretch 
taken  care  of  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the  little 
time  he  has  to  live.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  a man  at  his  age  falling  in  love? 
and  who  would  ever  have  believed  that  the  mis- 
chief that  woman’s  beauty  has  done  could  have 
reached  as  far  in  the  downward  direction  as  oar 
superannuated  old  clerk  ? 

“ Good-by,  for  the  present,  my  dear  boy.  If 
you  see  a particularly  handsome  snuff-box  in 
Paris,  remember — though  your  father  scorns 
Testimonials — ho  doesn’t  object  to  receive  a 
present  from  bis  son. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“ A.  Pedoift,  Senr. 

“ Postscript. — I think  it  likely  that  the  ac- 
count you  mention,  in  the  French  papers,  of  a 
fatal  quarrel  among  some  foreign  sailors  in  one 
of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  of  the  death  of  their 
captain,  among  others,  may  really  have  been  a r 
quarrel  among  the  scoundrels  who  robbed  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  scuttled  his  yacht.  Those  fel- 
lows, luckily  for  society,  can’t  always  keep  up 
appearances;  and,  in  their  case,  Rogues  and 
Retribution  do  occasionally  come  into  collision 
with  each  other.” 


CHAPTER  II.  ' 

MIDWINTER. 

The  spring  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  April. 
It  was  the  eve  of  Allan’s  wedding-day.  Mid- 
winter and  he  had  sat  talking  together  at  the 
great  house  till  far  into  the  night — till  so  far 
that  it  had  struck  twelve  long  since,  and  the 
wedding-day  was  already  some  hours  old. 

For  the  most  part  the  conversation  had  turned 
on  the  bridegroom’s  plans  and  projects.  It  was 
not  till  the  two  friends  rose  to  go  to  rest  that 
Allan  insisted  on  making  Midwinter  speak  of 
himself.  “We  have  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  my  future,”  he  began,  in  his 
bluntly  straightforward  way.  “ Let’s  say  some- 
thing now,  Midwinter,  about  yours.  You  have 
promised  me,  I know,  that  if  you  take  to  Litera- 
ture, it  sba’n’t  part  us,  and  that  if  you  go  on  a 
sea  voyage  you  will  remember  when  you  come 
back  that  my  house  is  your  home.  But  this  is 
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the  last  chance  we  have  of  being  together  in  our 
old  way ; and  I own  I should  like  to  know — ” 
His  voice  faltered,  and  his  blue  eyes  moistened 
a little.  He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  helped  him,  as 
ho  had  often  helped  him  to  the  words  that  he 
wanted  in  the  by-gone  time. 

“ You  would  like  to  know,  Allan,1'  he  said, 
“ that  I shall  not  bring  an  aching  heart  with  me 
to  your  wedding-day?  If  you  will  let  me  go 
back  for  a moment  to  the  past,  I think  I can 
satisfy  you.” 

They  took  their  chairs  again.  Allan  saw 
that  Midwinter  was  moved.  “Why  distress 
yourself?”  he  asked,  kindly — “why  go  back  to 
the  past  ?” 

“ For  two  reasons,  Allan.  I ought  to  have 
thanked  you  long  since  for  the  silence  you  have 
observed,  for  my  sake,  on  a matter  that,  must 
have  seemed  very  strange  to  you.  You  know 
what  the  name  is  which  appeal's  on  the  register 
of  my  marriage — and  yet  you  have  forborne  to 
speak  of  it,  from  the  fear  of  distressing  me.  Be- 
fore you  enter  on  your  new  life,  let  us  come  to 
a first  and  last  understanding  about  this.  I ask 
you — as  one  more  kindness  to  me — to  accept 
my  assurance  (strange  as  the  thing  must  seem 
to  you)  that  I am  blameless  in  this  matter ; and 
I entreat  you  to  believe  that  the  reasons  I have 
for  leaving  it  unexplained  are  reasons  which, 
if  Mr.  Brock  was  living,  Mr.  Brock  himself 
would  approve.” 

In  those  words  ho  kept  the  secret  of  the  two 
names — and  left  the  memory  of  Allan’s  mother, 
what  he  had  found  it,  a sacred  memory  in  the 
heart  of  lior  son. 

“One  word  more,”  he  went  on — “a  word 
which  will  take  us,  this  time,  from  past  to  fu- 
ture. It  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  out 
of  Evil  may  come  Good.  Out  of  the  horror  and 
the  misery  of  that  night  you  know  of  has  come 
the  silencing  of  a doubt  which  once  made  my 
life  miserable  with  groundless  anxiety  about  you 
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and  about  myself.  No  clouds,  raised  by  my 
superstition,  will  ever  come  between  us  again. 
I can't  honestly  tell  you  that  I am  more  willing 
now  than  I was  when  we  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  take  what  is  called  the  rational  view  of 
your  Dream.  Though  I know  what  extraordi- 
nary coincidences  are  perpetually  happening  in 
the  experience  of  all  of  us,  still  I can  not  accept 
coincidences  as  explaining  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Visions  which  our  own  eyes  have  seen.  All  I 
can  sincerely  say  for  myself  is,  what  I think  it 
will  satisfy  you  to  know,  that  I have  learned  to 
view  the  purpose  of  the  Dream  with  a new  mind. 
I once  believed  that  it  was  sent  to  rouse  your 
distrust  of  the  friendless  man  whom  you  had 
taken  as  a brother  to  your  heart.  I now  know 
that  it  came  to  you  as  a timely  warning  to  take 
him  closer  still.  Does  this  help  to  satisfy  you 
that  I,  too,  am  standing  hopefully  on  the  brink 
of  a new  life,  and  that  while  we  live,  brother, 
your  love  and  mine  will  never  be  divided  again?" 

They  shook  hands  in  silence.  Allan  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself.  He  answered  in  the 
few  words  of  kindly  assurance  which  were  the 
best  words  that  he  could  address  to  his  friend. 

“I  have  heard  all  I ever  want  to  hear  about 
the  past,”  he  said;  “and  I know  what  I most 
wanted  to  know  about  the  future.  Every  body 
says,  Midwinter,  you  have  a career  before  you 
— and  I believe  that  every  body  is  right.  Who 
knows  what  great  things  may  happen  before  you 
and  I are  many  years  older?” 

“ Who  need  know  ?”  said  Midwinter,  calmly. 
“Happen  what  may,  God  is  all-merciful,  God 
is  all-wise.  In  those  words,  your  dear  old  friend 
once  wrote  to  me.  In  that  faith,  I can  look 
back  without  murmuring  at  the  years  that  are 
post,  and  can  look  on  without  doubting  to  the 
years  that  are  to  come.” 

He  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window.  While 
they  had  been  speaking  together  the  darkness  had 
passed.  The  first  light  of  the  new  day  met  him 
as  he  looked  out,  and  rested  tenderly  on  his  face. 

END. 
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O pride  of  the  days  in  prime  of  the  months 
Now  trebled  in  great  renown, 

When  before  the  ark  of  our  holy  cause 
Fell  Dagon  down — 

Dagon  foredoomed,  who,  armed  and  targed, 
Never  his  impious  heart  enlarged 
Beyond  that  hour;  God  walled  his  power, 
And  there  the  last  invader  charged. 

He  charged,  and  in  that  charge  condensed 
His  all  of  hate  and  all  of  fire; 

He  sought  to  blast  us  in  his  scorn, 

And  wither  us  in  his  ire. 

Before  him  went  the  6hriek  of  shells — 

Aerial  screamings,  taunts,  and  yells; 

Then  the  three  waves  in  flashed  advance 
Surged,  but  were  met,  and  back  they  set: 
Pride  was  repelled  by  sterner  pride, 

And  Right  is  a strong-hold  yet. 


Before  our  lines  it  seemed  a beach 

Which  wild  September  gales  have  strown 
With  havoc  on  wreck,  and  dashed  therewith 
Pale  crews  unknown — 

Men,  arms,  and  steeds.  The  evening  sun 
Died  on  the  face  of  each  lifeless  one, 

And  died  along  the  winding  marge  of  fight 
And  searching-parties  lone. 

Sloped  on  the  hill  the  mounds  were  green, 
Our  centre  held  that  place  of  graves, 

And  some  still  hold  it  in  their  swoon, 

And  over  these  a glory  waves. 

The  warrior-monument,  crashed  in  fight, 
Shall  soar  transfigured  in  loftier  light, 

A meaning  ampler  bear; 

Soldier  and  priest  with  hymn  and  prayer 
Have  laid  the  stone,  and  every  bone 
Shall  rest  in  honor  there. 
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FRANCIS  ASBURY, 


THERE  is  n man,  not  even  named  in  our 
leading  histories,  who  vet  has  wrought 
more  deeply  into  American  life  in  its  social, 
moral,  and  religious  facts  than  any  other  who 
lived  and  acted  his  part  in  our  more  formative 
period.  His  name  was  Francis  Asbuhy.  His 
lire  is  overlooked,  and  so  spiritual,  pervasive, 
and  effective  a force  is  left  unnoticed.  And  this 
is  hut  an  instance  iti  which  history  is  ever  re- 
peating its  own  method.  How  much  broader 
the  place  occupied  by  Juliu3  Caesar  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  than  by  Plato  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther in  European  history!  Yet  a tyro  in  his- 
toric study  knows  that  the  latter  were  incorn par- 
obly  the  greater  forces  in  forming  the  real  life 
of  Europe.  So  the  names  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
Anthony  Wavno  have  been  more  familiar  to  the 
popular  ear  of  America  than  that  of  Asbury; 
vet  how  trivial  their  influence  compared  with 
h is  ! 

In  the  parish  of  Ilandsworth,  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  lived  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Asbury, 
husband  and  wife,  and  among  the  best  of  the 
peasant  class.  In  the  year  1*46  they  welcomed 
to  their  cottage  a little  son,  and  called  him 


Francis.  lie  and  n little  sister  were  all  the 
children  that  came  to  gladden  this  peasant- 
home.  She,  though  lovely  and  most  dear  to 
the  small  family  circle,  remained  in  it  but  a few 
summers,  when  the  Good  Father  took  her  to  his 
own  home.  The  parents  and  brother  cherished 
her  memory  in  love,  and  felt  that  heaven  was 
rendered  more  dear  and  attractive  by  her  pres- 
ence. The  event,  so  sad  in  itself,  came,  accom- 
panied with  rich  religious  blessings.  And  who 
can  tell  the  result  ? Deep  impressions  in  youth 
often  give  tone  to  a long  life,  So  it  was  here. 
And  when,  as  in  this  case,  that  life  is  singular* 
ly  good,  and  scuds  out  influences  that  survi  ve  it 
and  go  down  the  ages,  only  the  divine  mind  can 
estimate  the  benign  results  of  that  early  im- 
pression. 

Childhood  is  ever  mneb  the  same.  The  least 
differences  arc  mainly  in  fable.  Francis  slept 
and  waked,  smiled  and  wept,  was  caressed  ami 
corrected  much  ns  other  children.  Still  early 
traits  foretokened  a good  and  useful  life.  He 
writes : U1  remember,  when  I was  a small  boy 
and  went  to  school,  I had  serious  thoughts,  and 
a particular  seuso  of  the  being  of  a God ; and 
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greatly  feared  both  an  oath  and  a lie.  Wicked 
as  my  companions  were,  and  fond  as  I was  of 
play,  I never  imbibed  their  vices.”  He  dates 
the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  life  in  his  four- 
teenth year;  though  he  sincerely  prayed  and 
felt  God  near  as  early  as  seven.  His  parents, 
intelligent  for  their  class,  were  anxious  for  his 
education,  but  unfortunately  were  sadly  balked 
in  their  plan.  When  sent  to  school  at  the  age 
of  seven  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a morose,  cruel 
pedagogue.  The  wanton  beatings  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  only  the  severer  as  their  victim  was 
the  better  deserving,  gave  his  feelings  an  uncon- 
trollable revulsion  from  school,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  a trade.  Their  only  good  result, 
and  certainly  one  due  to  the  good  temper  of  the 
boy,  was  a deeper  religious  feeling  and  more 
earnestness  in  prayer.  A sudden  transition 
from  under  the  rod  of  such  a master  into  a fam- 
ily of  wealth  and  fashion  was  a very  great 
change.  Bat  here  while  his  trials  were  not  felt 
to  be  so  great  his  perils  were  really  greater; 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that,  with  a con- 
science peculiarly  sensitive,  the  worst  he  could 
write  against  himself  is  that  he  became  a little 
vain. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  began  a trade  which 
for  several  years  he  prosecuted  with  great  dili- 
gence. Fortunately  his  home  was  with  a kind 
family  who  treated  him  as  a son — a fact  that 
bespeaks  his  own  worth  as  well  as  their  kind- 
ness. His  religious  feelings,  for  a while  past 
somewhat  abated,  now  returned  with  increased 
force.  He  was  regular  in  prayer  and  a devout 
attendant  upon  Christian  worship.  In  West 
Brunswick  he  often  heard  StillingHeet,  Baynel, 
Ryland,  and  others,  men  who  preached  the  truth, 
and  who  were  eminent  in  the  Church.  Little 
thought  they  that  they  were  ministering  to  an 
apprenticed  lad  who  in  real  greatness  and  in  the 
breadth  of  his  influence  would  so  far  surpass 
them.  His  leisure  hours  were  carefully  spent 
in  reading  and  study.  His  selection  of  books 
was  most  fortunate.  While  they  informed  the 
mind  they  also  nourished  his  piety  and  inspired 
noble  purposes  of  a good  and  useful  life. 

As,  long  ago,  devout  minds  in  Jerusalem  wait- 
ed for  the  Messiah,  and  gladly  received  him 
when  ho  came,  so  now  the  mind  of  young  As- 
bury  waited  for  the  manifestation  of  Christianity 
in  its  most  spiritual  form,  and  with  a readiness 
to  receive  it.  About  this  time  he  asked  inform- 
ation of  his  good  mother  concerning  the  Method- 
ists— a sect  much  spoken  against  and  in  many 
places  bitterly  persecuted.  She  communicated 
the  little  she  knew,  and  directed  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance who  would  further  inform  him.  Soon 
his  steps  were  directed  to  a Methodist  preaching. 
How  strange  it  all  seemed ! No  church ; ser- 
mon without  manuscript  or  notes  even ; prayers 
without  books ; singing  in  full  and  mighty  cho- 
rus ; but  the  holy  fervor  that  pervaded  all  the 
service  wrought  deeply  into  his  soul.  Hence- 
forth he  was  a Methodist,  though  he  did  not 
formally  unite  with  them  till  sometime  after. 
The  inner  religious  life  as  unfolded  in  the  ser- 


mon of  this  day  far  exceeded  his  own*  experi- 
ence, but  that  experience  soon  had  large  in- 
crease. Soon  he  began  to  hold  meetings  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  exhortation. 
Many  attended  these  gatherings,  and  holy  influ- 
ences rested  upon  the  people.  The  fervency  of 
his  prayers  and  the  eloquence  and  unction  of 
his  exhortations  were  singularly  effective.  Per- 
secution soon  arose  and  drove  him  from  one  and 
another  place  of  worship,  when  the  parental 
home  became  his  sanctuary. 

A beautiful  fact  is  given  in  this  connection. 
This  lad  regularly  accompanied  his  mother  to  a 
religious  meeting  of  females,  where  he  conducted 
the  exercises,  giving  out  the  hymns,  and  read- 
ing and  expounding  the  Scriptures.  These 
must  have  been  happy  hours  to  his  devout  and 
loving  mother.  And  how  pure  and  good  the 
moulding  of  his  own  youthful  life  in  such  fellow- 
ships ! After  a while  he  sought  fellowship  with 
the  Methodists,  who  highly  appreciated  bis  re- 
markable gifts.  Soon  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  one  so  young  and 
yet  so  effective  in  his  ministrations.  At  twenty- 
one*  he  began  to  travel  and  preach  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Wesleyans.  This  was  in  1766. 
Hence  it  is  a fact  not  unworthy  of  note  that  the 
beginning  of  his  regular  ministry  synchronizes 
with  the  origin  of  American  Methodism,  in  the 
founding  and  building  up  of  which  his  own  life 
would  have  its  richest  unfolding. 

John  Wesley’s  thoughts  were  often  beyond 
the  sea,  observing  the  colonics  rising  on  these 
shores.  He  anticipated  their  rapid  growth,  and 
looked  to  them  as  fruitful  fields  for  the  earnest 
religious  movement,  with  its  peculiarly  active 
and  aggressive  methods,  now  under  his  own  di- 
rection. It  was  already  begun  here,  but  the 
laborers  were  very  few  for  fields  so  broad.  So 
in  the  Conference  of  1771,  Wesley  said,  “Our 
brethren  in  America  call  aloud  for  help;  who 
will  go  ?”  Young  Asbury,  with  others,  respond- 
ed. This  call,  though  unexpected,  did  not  take 
him  by  surprise  or  bring  a new  subject  to  his 
mind.  Already,  while  preaching  the  Gospel 
through  Northamptonshire  and  Wiltshire,  his 
own  thoughts  were  turned  to  America,  and  he 
felt  his  soul  strongly  drawn  toward  her.  In- 
deed be  had,  in  a measure,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  here  would  bo  the  field  of  his  life- 
labor.  So,  often,  souls  are  moved  by  uncon- 
scious influences  toward  their  true  mission.  As- 
bury, in  his  peculiar  mood,  regarded  this  call 
as  from  the  Master,  and  hence  could  not  de- 
cline or  even  hesitate.  Of  course  so  wise  an 
overseer  as  Wesley  promptly  accepted  him.  Im- 
mediately he  departed  for  home  to  commune 
with  his  fond  parents,  and  to  inform  them  of 
his  plan.  The  communication  was  a trial  both 
to  himself  and  to  them.  Specially  must  it  havo 
been  so  to  the  mother,  who  had  so  wisely  and 
lovingly  nurtured  the  son.  He  makes  the  fol- 
lowing brief  note  in  his  journal : 44 1 went  home 
to  acquaint  my  parents  with  my  great  undertak- 
ing, which  I opened  iu  as  gentle  a manner  as 
possible.  Though  it  was  grievous  to  flesh  and 
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blood,  they  consented  to  let  me  go.  My  mo- 
ther is  one  of  the  tenderest  parents  in  the  world ; 
bat,  I believe,  she  was  blessed  in  the  present 
instance  with  Divine  assistance  to  part  with  me.” 
So,  after  a brief  visit  among  his  friends  and  to 
the  fields  of  his  earlier  labors,  he  sailed,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1771,  for  this  country. 

Then  America  was  further  away  from  En- 
gland than  now.  More  than  fifty  days  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  to  these  shores.  The  voy- 
age was  stormy  and  tedious.  His  discomforts 
were  many.  Some  strange  oversight  had  let 
him  depart  without  a bed  or  sufficient  provi- 
sions. Sleeping  on  the  boards  and  short  meals 
wore  not  agreeable ; but  he  murmured  not,  as 
many,  with  far  less  motives  to  patience,  had 
equal  trials.  The  period  was  not  an  idle  one. 
The  ship  was  his  parish.  He  preached,  prayed, 
exhorted,  and  went  the  rounds  of  pastoral  visit- 
ation. There  was  diligence,  also,  in  reading 
and  study.  Of  course  it  was  a period  of  much 
devout  reflection ; and  a little  insight  into  these 
reflections  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  ordi- 
nary experiences  of  such  a voyage.  His  own 
words  afford  us  that  insight : * 

“ Sept.  12.— -T  will  act  down  a few  things  that  lie  on  my 
mind.  Whither  am  1 going?  To  the  Now  World.  What 
to  do?  To  gain  honor?  No,  if  I know  my  own  heart. 
To  get  money?  No;  I am  going  to  live  to  God,  and  to 

bring  others  to  do  so If  God  docs  not  acknowledge  me 

in  America  I will  soon  return  to  England.  I know  my 
views  are  upright  now  : may  they  never  bo  otherwise  P 
"Sept.  15. — I feel  my  spirit  bound  to  the  New  World, 
and  my  heart  united  to  the  people,  though  unknown;  and 
have  great  cause  to  believe  that  I am  not  running  before 
I am  sent.  The  more  troubles  I meet  with,  the  more  con- 
vinced 1 am  that  I am  doing  the  will  of  God.11  lie  and 
his  companion,  Richard  Wright,  landed  in  Philadelphia 
October  27.  They  were  most  welcome.  The  former  writes : 
u The  people  looked  on  us  with  pleasure,  hardly  knowing 
how  to  show  their  love  sufficiently,  bidding  us  welcome 
with  fervent  affection,  and  receiving  os  m angels  of 
God.” 

The  Methodistic  movement  was  already  begun 
in  America.  It  commenced  in  1766,  five  years 
before  Mr.  Asbury’s  arrival.  Hence,  this  is  its 
centennial  year. 

Events  widely  separated  are  often  strangely 
united.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  laid  waste  the 
Palatinate  on  the  Rhine.  These  sorely  perse- 
cuted Palatines,  being  Protestants,  werq  scat- 
tered abroad,  many  of  them  to  distant  lands. 
About  fifty  families,  through  the  favor  of  Queen 
Anne,  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  settled  near  liath- 
keale,  in  the  County  of  Limerick.  But  isola- 
ted, as  they  were,  and  without  proper  pastors, 
they  became  greatly  demoralized.  Vice  reigned 
over  them  with  little  restraint.  But  Wesley’s 
itinerants  came  early  among  them,  and  a won- 
derful reformation  was  w'ronght.  Wesley,  who 
visited  them  in  1758,  made  record  in  liis  journal 
of  the  wonderful  change.  He  found  “ no  curs- 
ing or  swearing,  no  Sabbath-breaking,  no  drunk- 
enness, no  ale-house  among  them.  They  had 
become  a serious,  thinking  people,  and  their  dil- 
igence had  turned  all  their  land  into  a garden.” 
Out  of  this  vineyard  came  the  vine  of  Method- 
ism for  the  New  World. 


In  1760  a company  of  these  people  came  to 
New  York.  Among  them  were  Philip  Embury, 
a local  preacher,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck — names 
worthy  of  record.  But  for  a while  the  religious 
life  of  these  Wesleyans  declined.  Embury,  a 
modest  man,  neglected  to  preach.  Matters  grew 
worse  and  worse.  But  a better  day  was  at  hand. 
Barbara  Heck,  finding  a number  playing  cards, 
was  deeply  moved  in  her  soul,  and,  seizing  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  then  poured 
burning  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  into 
the  ears  of  the  men.  Straight  she  went  to  Philip 
Embury,  and  summoned  him,  as  from  God,  to 
his  mission,  charging  upon  him  a responsibility 
for  their  blood.  It  was  enough.  Immediately 
she  went  and  brought  four  persons  to  his  house, 
who,  with  herself,  formed  the  congregation; 
and  he  preached  and  then  organized  a class. 

Thus  began  the  Methodist  movement  in  Amer- 
ica. The  little  company  grew  rapidly  and  soon 
overcrowded  the  house  of  Em  bury . He  was  early 
reinforced  by  Captain  Webb,  of  the  British  army. 

He  was  remarkably  zealous  and  effective,  and 
not  only  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  New  York,  but  also  successfully  preached 
the  Gospel  through  the  surrounding  country. 

About  the  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge,  also 
a local  preacher  from  Ireland,  began  the  work 
in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  He  commenced 
preaching  in  his  own  house,  and  there  formed 
the  first  Society.  Soon  he  built,  near  by,  the 
noted  Log  Meeting-house.  It  was  a rude  struc- 
ture, twenty-two  feet  square,  with  holes  cut  for 
a door  and  windows,  but  remained  without  either, 
as,  also,  without  a floor.  But  it  had  a pulpit 
and  a preacher  in  it.  This  unfinished  cabin 
was  the  cradle  of  a vigorous,  noble  Methodism. 

The  Society  worshiping  in  it  sent  its  messengers 
and  spread  its  healthful  influence  through  vast 
regions  of  the  country.  Strawbridge  himself  was 
full  of  zeal,  itinerated  extensively,  and  preached 
in  various  parts  of  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia.  When  he  died  his  old 
parishioners  of  the  Log  Church  bore  him  to  his 
grave,  singing  as  they  went  a triumphal  hymn 
of  Charles  Wesley.  The  new  religious  move- 
ment constantly  spread,  and  societies  began  to 
be  formed  at  different  points  from  New  York  to 
Virginia.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Asbnry  there 
were  about  six  hundred  members. 

Asbnry  landed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Methodism  was  introdneed  there  by 
the  zealous  Captain  Webb  in  1767  or  1768. 
Through  his  exertions  St.  George’s  Church  was 
purchased  in  1770,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the 
great  church,  the  cathedral  of  American  Meth- 
odism. There  it  still  stands.  Mr.  Asbury  was 
taken  to  this  church  on  the  evening  of  hist  ar- 
rival, and  there  he  began  his  American  labors. 

And  we  have  now  before  us  a ministry  running 
through  nearly  forty-five  years,  and  which,  for 
its  energy  and  industry,  its  toils  and  trials,  its 
travels  and  suffering,  its  sermons,  pastoral  serv- 
ices, general  supervision,  and  results,  rises  upon 
our  view  in  almost  peerless  grandeur.  Even  to 
sketch  such  a life  through  nil  these  years  would 
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far  exceed  our  limits.  Brief  and  rare  jottings 
are  all  that  we  can  give.  These,  with  a summa- 
tion in  the  proper  place,  will  suffice  for  our  own 
purpose  and  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

After  laboring  a while  in  Philadelphia,  he  set 
out  for  New  York.  But  he  never  forgets  the 
command,  “As  ye  go,  preach;”  and  hence  his 
journey  through  New  Jersey  was  a preaching 
tour.  On  the  way  he  meets  with  Mr.  P.  Van 
Pelt,  who  had  heard  him  preach  in  Philadelphia, 
and  now  kindly  invited  him  to  his  house  on 
Staten  Island.  Having  no  fixed  time  to  be  in 
New  York,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  accom- 
panied him  home,  and  preached  in  his  house  on 
the  day  of  arrival,  it  being  Saturday.  On  Sab- 
bath he  preached  again,  morning  nnd  afternoon  ; 
and  in  the  evening  at  Justice  Wright’s.  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  was  a man  of  worth  and  position,  and 
his  home  furnished  a favorite  resort  for  Asbury 
for  many  years.  In  the  prevalent  notion  the 
earlier  operations  of  the  Methodists  were  limited 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  This  opinion  is  er- 
roneous. Their  early  history  contains  the  nameB 
of  many  families  of  affluence  and  high  social 
position. 

Asbury  now  went  to  New  York  and  began  his 
labors  there.  But  though  these  were  abundant 
in  the  city,  they  were  by  no  means  limited  to  it. 
He  made  constant  preaching  excursions  through 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Thus  Staten  Isl- 
and, Westchester  County,  and  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  were  soon  added  to  his 
parish.  This  was  his  invariable  custom . Wheth- 
er in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore, 
or  Norfolk,  he  always  added  a large  circuit, 
through  which  he  would  travel  and  preach, 
mainly  during  the  week-days.  And  these  ex- 
cursions were  often  extended  many  miles.  Thus 
ho  kept  constantly  moving  and  preaching. 

He  has  now  fairly  entered  upon  his  Ameycan 
work.  Ho  has  left  his  home  and  come  over  the 
broad  sea  to  labor  among  strangers.  He  has 
found  an  opeh  door.  Having  mingled  with  the 
people,  and  preached  from  place  to  placo  already 
in  several  colonies,  he  has  had  opportunity 
for  observation  upon  colonial  life,  its  spiritual 
wants,  and  the  probabilities  of  successfully  min- 
istering to  them.  He  has  had  time  too  for  much 
personal  reflection,  and  a searching  inquisition 
into  his  own  motives  and  aims.  There  has  been 
time  for  reaction,  had  there  been  any  such  ten- 
dency, from  the  enthusiasm  that  brought  him 
to  these  shores.  Under  such  conditions  ob- 
servations upon  his  inner  life,  such  as  his  jour- 
nal enables  us  to  make,  picture  the  man  to  our 
view  more  perfectly  than  any  narrative  of  his 
daily  labors.  Here  we  find  as  a chief  fact  his 
entire  consecration  to  his  chosen  work.  He  has 
no  powers  to  except  or  hold  in  reserve.  His 
motives  ore  the  purest  and  noblest.  The  love 
of  God  and  man  is  a fire  in  his  soul.  And 
there  is  the  most  utter  absence  of  selfishness 
and  worldly  aspiration.  Intensely  earnest,  and 
formed  to  rule,  he  is  yet  free  from  all  fanati- 
cism, arrogance,  aqd  severity : indeed  is  clothed 
in  humility  and  kindness,  most  rigid  in  observ- 


ing the  rules  that  he  urges  upon  others,  and 
specially  self-chiding.  We  give  in  illustration 
a few  extracts  from  his  journal,  running  through 
several  months  after  his  arrival : 

4t  I find  my  mind  drawn  heavenward.  The  Lord  hath 
helped  me  by  liis  power,  and  my  soul  la  in  a paradise. 
Whatever  I do,  wherever  I go,  may  I never  sin  against  God, 
but  always  do  those  things  that  please  him!*'  “I  trust 
that  I am  in  the  order  of  God,  and  that  there  will  bo  a 
willing  people  here.  My  heart  and  mouth  are  open ; only 
I am  still  sensible  of  my  deep  insufficiency,  and  that  most- 
ly with  regard  to  holiness.  It  is  true,  God  has  given  me 
some  gifts ; but  what  ore  they  to  holiness  f It  is  for  holi- 
ness my  spirit  mourns.*1 

Having  stated  thAt  he  preached  three  times 
on  a Sabbath  in  New  York,  though  very  ill,  and 
that  the  next  day  he  rode  to  New  Rochelle  and 
preached  twice,  he  adds : 

11  In  the  night  I had  a sore  throat,  but  through  the  help 
of  God  I go  on,  and  can  not  think  of  sparing  myself: 

M*No  crow,  no  nUTrtng  I dorllno. 

Only  let  all  my  heart  bo  thin*.’ 

“ I want  to  breathe  after  the  Lord  in  every  breath.*1 

Earnest  as  these  words  are,  and  intense  as 
the  religious  feelings  expressed,  they  are  yet  the 
utterances  of  a man  remarkably  calm,  reflective, 
and  self-poised.  Nor  are  they  the  promptings 
merely  of  youthful  ardor,  or  the  inspiration  of 
new  scenes.  They  had  no  abatement,  but  rath- 
er increase,  through  all  the  years  of  his  Ameri- 
can mission,  till  in  a good  old  ago  he  finished 
his  work  and  went  home  to  rest.  The  same 
fervent  piety  and  glowing  zeal  pervade  his  jour- 
nal to  the  very  close.  And  never  was  a life 
more  in  harmony  with  a record.  This  insight 
into  his  inner  life  is  requisite  to  any  proper  es- 
timate of  his  character. 

Asbury  was  a most  effective  preacher.  His 
manner  was  plain,  direct,  fervent,  and  devout. 
Often  he  was  eloquent;  not  so  mnch  in  the 
sweep  of  thought  or  glow  of  the  imagination  as 
in  a marvelous  pungency  of  the  home  truths 
which  he  uttered,  and  the  holy  unction  which 
inspired  him.  He  ever  looked  for  immediate 
fruits,  and  was  rarely  disappointed.  In  all  his 
bearing  there  was  a moral  elevation  that  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  thoughtful.  Hence 
he  found  a welcome  not  only  in  the  cabins  of 
the  poor,  but  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
refined.  It  was  a common  thing  for  him  to  be 
invited  into  families  of  the  higher  circles,  and 
those  not  Methodists  or  members  of  any  church. 
And  as  he  was  the  representative  man  of  relig- 
ions societies  as  yet  little  respected — indeed, 
much  contemned,  this  fact  clearly  shows  his 
personal  manners  and  worth  to  have  been  such 
as  to  command  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
many  who  else  had  regarded  him  with  disfavor. 

He  was  a chief  directive  force  in  the  Metho- 
dist Societies  before  he  became  formally  their 
head ; and  his  influence,  so  judiciously  wield- 
ed, supplied  a pressing  need.  Theso  Societies 
wanted  a controlling  mind.  Good  men  were 
serving  them  as  pastors ; yet  each  was  virtually 
independent,  and  some  evils  had  already  grown 
up.  The  Wesleyan  usages  were  not  carefully 
observed.  No  primary  necessity  for  these  was 
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ever  claimed,  yet  they  seemed  requisite  to  the 
Methodistic  movement.  Irs  methods  were  ho- 
mogeneous to  its  spirit  and  mission.  Asbury 
was  most  earnest  for  these  usages,  and  with 
kindness,  but  with  unyielding  firmness,  he  ev- 
ery where  insisted  upon  their  observance.  Thus 
the  Societies  soon  acquired  uniformity  and  sta- 
bility. 

lie  was  specially  grieved  to  find  the  itiner- 
ancy tending  to  a disuse  in  America.  The 
preachers  were  inclined  to  remain  in  the  cities 
or  to  limit  their  labors  to  particular  points. 
Such  a mode,  while  serving  well  for  others, 
was  not  suited  to  the  Methodists  or  to  their 
mission  in  America.  Asbury  brought  all  his 
strength  to  correct  the  existing  tendencies,  and 
to  secure  the  itinerancy  in  its  most  active  form. 
Upon  nothing  did  he  utter  more  earnest  words. 
And  he  did  not  thrust  others  out,  assuming  the 
Metropolitan  for  himself,  but  was  ever  ready  to 
go  the  first  and  the  furthest.  “My  brethren 
seem  unwilling  to  leave  the  cities,  but  I think  I 
will  show  them  the  way.”  So  he  wrote,  and 
so  he  certainly  performed.  Thus  again:  44 1 
humbly  hope  before  long  about  seven  preachers 
of  us  will  spread  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles, 
and  preach  in  as  many  places  as  we  are  able  to 
attend.”  And  he  made  no  delay.  Ever  mov- 
ing himself  upon  extended  tours,  he  gradually 
brought  others  into  the  same  plan.  Thus  44  run- 
ning to  and  fro,”  and  preaching  almost  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  often  two  or  three  times, 
they  bore  the  Gospel  to  thousands  who  else 
had  rarely  heard  it.  And  this  itinerant  meas- 
ure, whereby  the  Methodist  ministiy  have  gone 
through  villages,  and  rural  districts,  and  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
frontier  advance  of  the  people,  is  laigely  due 
to  the  good  service  of  Asbury. 

In  1772,  when  he  had  been  one  year  in  the 
Colonies,  and  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Wesley  appointed  him  Assistant,  or  Superin- 
tendent, under  himself,  of  the  American  Socie- 
ties. He  was  now  really  their  head,  with  an 
appointing  power  over  the  preachers.  Wesley 
was  far  away,  and  knew  that  the  government 
was  with  Asbury.  This  appointment  is  a note- 
worthy fact,  and  shows  his  standing  in  as  com- 
petent a judgment  as  the  world  knew.  True, 
these  Societies  were  small ; but  they  were  rapid- 
ly gnAving,  and,  in  the  remarkable  prevision  of 
Wesley,  their  early  greatness  was  clearly  seen. 
He  was  himself  a man  of  almost  peerless  ad- 
ministrative powers,  and  of  large  experience  in 
just  such  work  as  he  assigned  to  Asbury.  He 
knew  well  its  difficulties  and  importance,  and 
that  the  future  of  the  cause  largely  depended 
upon  the  character  of  its  founder  and  organizer. 
He,  too,  ever  chose  men  only  for  their  fitness, 
and  expected  a thorough  performance  of  the 
work  assigned  them ; hence  his  selection  of  one 
so  young  for  such  a position  evinces  his  lofty 
appreciation  of  Asbury’s  qualities.  And  that 
marvelous  judgment  never  went  more  directly 
to  the  mark.  Though  he  was  probably,  at  his 
own  request,  superseded  for  a while  by  Mr.  Ban- 
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I kin,  a man  of  large  experience  and  abilities,  yet 
j his  was  ever  the  moulding  mind. 

! Asbury  spent  six  and  a half  years  at  New 
I York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  as 
| centres,  but  only  os  centres.  The  labor  given 
j to  these  cities  was  immense,  but  was  more  than 
1 duplicated  by  that  given  to  44  the  regions  round 
j about”  He  was  ever  moving,  and  no  oppor- 
i tunity  for  preaching  was  ever  omitted.  In 
I churches,  in  cabins  and  mansions,  in  school- 
houses  and  groves,  in  taverns  and  under  jail 
walls,  every  where,  and  without  ceasing,  he  was 
preaching  the  word  of  life.  Then  he  added  an 
immenso  sum  of  pastoral  labor  in  visitations, 
and  in  meeting  and  edifying  the  Societies  in  the 
methods  peculiar  to  themselves.  Withal  he  was 
a most  diligent  student,  and  given  to  reading. 

His  life-drama  has  an  episode.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776,  having  suffered  a severe  illness, 
and  being  much  exhausted,  he  determined  to 
go  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  and 
recruit.  Why  shouldn’t  he?  People  go  now 
to  watering-places ; good  people  and  ministers 
go,  and  who  blames?  After  prostrating  and 
severe  toils  do  they  not  need  recreation  and  re- 
cuperation ? Then  let  them  away  to  Saratoga, 
or  Newport,  or  to  whatever  place  may  promise 
best.  But  the  privilege  is  opt  of  modern  growth ; 
it  belonged  to  Asbury  as  much  as  to  any  now. 
So  he  went  to  the  Springs.  We  shall  be  enter- 
tained in  following  him,  and  also  enlarge  oor 
knowledge  of  his  character.  We  start  with  his 
journal : 

Monday , July  15, 17T6.— We  set  off  for  the  Spring*. 
That  no  opportunity  might  be  lost,  I lectured  at  night  in 
the  tavern  where  we  lodged.  On  Tuesday  we  reached 
Frederick,  and  collecting  aa  many  people  as  we  could  by  a 
ahort  notice,  I preached,  and  found  my  spirit  at  liberty.** 

We  proceed  with  the  merest  jottings.  Next 
dayhe  was  thrown  from  his  chaise,  but,  through 
a kind  Providence,  not  much  hurt.  Coming  to 
! Hagerstown,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Satan  ruled 
there ; but  his  mind  found  relief  llnd  comfort  in 
delivering  his  Gospel  message,  though  he  saw 
little  fruit.  He  considers  it  44  one  thing  for  a 
! preacher  to  do  his  duty,  and  another  tiling  for 
the  audience  to  do  theirs.”  On  the  next  day  a 
ride  of  forty  miles  brought  him  to  the  Springs. 
His  ever  observant  mind  quickly  surveyed  the 
ground,  and  os  quickly  formed  its  conclusions 
and  purposes.  Thus  he  writes:  “Here  was 
work  enough  for  a preacher  if  he  desired  to  be 
faithful.  My  soul  was  happy ; and  I felt  my- 
self totally  delivered  from  the  fear  of  man,  de- 
termined, by  the  grace  of  God,  to  discharge  my 
duty.”  Next  day:  44 My  soul  was  in  peace; 

| but  the  burden  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  me.  I 
| conld  not  be  satisfied  till  I declared  to  the  peo- 
| pie  their  danger  and  duty.”  So  ho  preached 
| the  first  day,  and  held  a meeting  for  exhortation 
j and  prayer  in  the  evening.  The  Springs,  where 
j he  has  come  to  rest  and  recruit,  are  at  once  his 
| parish.  He  is  Always  methodic,  and  has  his 
rules  here,  while  resting,  as  well  as  when  labor- 
ing. Thus : 

I 44 My  present  mode  of  conduct  is  as  follows:  to  road 
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about  a hundred  pages  a day;  usually  to  pray  in  public 
fire  times  a day;  to  preach  in  tlie  open  air  every  other 
day;  and  to  lecture  in  prayer-meeting  every  evening. 
And  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I would  do  a thousand  times 
as  much  for  such  a gracious  and  blessed  Master.  But  in 
the  midst  of  my  little  employments  I feel  myself  as  no- 
thing, and  Christ  to  me  is  all  in  all." 

One  day  a sore  throat  and  a rain  compel  him 
“to  be  dumb.1’  Next  day  his  throat  is  worse, 
and  he  has  a blister  behind  his  ear ; but  his  con- 
science is  pure,  and  he  quietly  submits  to  the 
will  of  Heaven.  Bat  he  soon  transcends  his 
prescribed  limits,  and  preaches  every  day,  add- 
ing the  labor  of  extended  excursions  through  the 
surrounding  country.  He  will  ever  have  a cir- 
cuit, And  we  shall  soon  find  it  embracing  the 
whole  country. 

Now  that  he  is  at  the  Springs  will  it  not  be 
well  to  observe  a little  his  inner  religious  life  ? 
People  and  ministers  who  are  deeply  religions 
at  watering-places  can  be  trusted  at  home  and 
in  church.  How  is  it  with  Asbury  under  these 
new  conditions?  He  speaks  for  himself : 

44  My  bouI  enjoys  sweet  communion  with  God."  41  The 
peace  of  God  abideth  constantly  with  me."  “Tlie  congre- 
gation was  rather  Increased ; many  were  affected,  and  one 
man  fell  down.  It  clearly  appears  that  I am  in  the  line 
of  my  duty,  in  attending  the  Springs ; there  is  a manifest 
check  to  the  overflowing  tide  of  immorality,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  many  people  are  in  a great  degree  removed.  So 
that  I hope  my  visit  to  this  place  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  souls  of  some,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  my  own 
body."  41  My  soul  is  kept  in  the  love  of  God,  but  longs 
for  an  increase  of  tho  divine  gift.”  44  Spent  some  time  in 
the  woods  alone  with  God,  and  found  it  a peculiar  time 
of  love  and  joy.  O delightful  employment ! All  my  soul 
was  centred  in  God!" 

These  jottings,  out  of  what  would  fill  pages, 
and  running  through  many  days,  evince  the 
same  deep,  earnest  religious  life  that  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  with  all 
the  Christian  advancement,  he  would  be  rather 
a cariosity  at  Saratoga  in  the  year  of  grace  1866. 

Thus  he  rests  and  recruits  for  about  six  weeks. 
His  home  is  none  the  pleasantest.  “ The  house 
in  which  we  live  at  the  Springs  is  not  the  most 
agreeable ; the  size  of  it  is  twenty  feet  by  six- 
teen ; and  there  are  seven  beds  and  sixteen  per- 
sons therein,  and  some  noisy  children.  So  I 
dwell  among  briers  and  thorns;  bat  my  soul 
is  in  peace."  But,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  his 
time  is  up,  and  he  must  away.  The  Springs 
having  been  his  parish  for  six  weeks,  ho  must 
give  the  people  his  farewell : 

44  Having  taken  my  leave  yesterday,  in  discoursing  on 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  I this  day  turned  my  back  on  the 
Springs,  as  the  best  and  the  wont  place  that  I ever  was 
In ; good  for  health,  but  most  injurious  to  religion." 

We  reach  a period  of  deep  trial  in  Mr.  As- 
bury’s  life.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
now  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  there  was 
nothing  in  fact  that  indicated  a want  of  friend- 
liness on  his  part  to  the  American  cause,  yet 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  awaken  suspicion 
and  place  him  nnder  sharp  surveillance.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  as  a number  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  were.  They  were  all  under  Wesley, 
who  had  declared  himself  in  opposition  to  our 
cause ; and  though  he  soon  changed  his  mind 


and  earnestly  defended  us,  the  knowledge  of 
this  did  not  for  a long  time  reach  the  Ameri- 
cans to  relieve  the  adverse  impression  of  his 
earlier  sentiments.  Besides,  most  of  the  En- 
glish missionaries  were  unfriendly — some  of 
them  imprudent,  and  all,  except  Asbury,  left 
the  country.  Under  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  times  here  were  fact9  enough  to  awaken 
suspicion,  and  arouse  a fiery  persecution  against 
him.  But  he  felt  upon  him  the  care  of  many 
sonls ; and,  though  sad  at  being  left  alone,  was 
resolved  to  remain  whatever  might  come.  For 
a while  he  was  in  peril  of  prisons,  and  death 
even.  Once  a ball  passed  through  his  chaise, 
bat  harmed  him  not.  Through  all  this  he  bore 
himself  as  a hero.  But  at  length  the  storm 
raged  so  furiously  that  it  was  deemed  judicious 
for  him  to  withdraw  for  a season  from  his  more 
public  labors.  He  consented,  and  retired  to 
Judge  White’s  in  Delaware.  Ho  was  a man 
of  position  and  influence,  and  a very  devoted 
friend  of  Asbury.  Only  for  a brief  period,  how- 
ever, did  he  seek  entire  seclusion,  as,  ere  long, 
he  secured  the  friendship  of  many  leading  men 
of  the  State,  which  greatly  enlarged  his  bounds. 
Soon  he  had  the  whole  State  for  his  parish ; 
but  still  he  felt  greatly  straitened,  and  sighed 
for  broader  fields. 

Here  he  spent  a little  over  two  years,  but 
was  for  from  idle.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  almost  constantly  traveled  and 
preached.  And  thus  he  laid  broadly  and  deep- 
ly the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  the  State. 
Many  leading  families  were  added  to  it.  And 
though  at  the  time  Asbury  severely  felt  the 
straitness  of  bis  limitations,  yet  afterward  he 
regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful  periods  ' 
of  his  life. 

There  were  several  leading  families  that  be- 
friended him,  and  some  that  he  added  to  Meth- 
odism, of  which  we  would  gladly  write.  One  we 
can  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  refer  to  Richard 
Bassett’s,  of  Dover.  A lawyer  by  profession, 
and  on  his  way  to  Maryland,  he  stopped  for  the 
night  at  Judge  White’s.  Asbury  and  some  of  his 
preachers  were  there  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
opening  of  a door  disclosed  them  to  his  view. 
Learning  from  the  good  hostess  who  they  were, 
he  requested  his  horse  that  he  might  leave,  but 
was  urged  to  stay.  Then  he  was  peremptory 
in  his  demand,  but  she  was  more  peremptory 
in  hers  thAt  he  should  remain;  so  he  yield- 
ed to  his  fate.  In  his  interview  with  them  the 
impression  made  upon  him  was  rather  favorable, 
so  that,  at  least  for  form’s  sake,  he  invited  a 
visit  from  Asbury.  He  accepted,  and  in  due 
time  went.  His  coming  was  rather  a trial  to 
both  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  but  they  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  result  was  the  con- 
version of  both,  and  their  warm,  loving  attach- 
ment both  to  Asbury  and  to  Methodism  in  all 
its  peculiar  usages.  Afterward,  this  same  cou- 
ple once  rode  forty  miles  to  see  the  good  and 
great  man.  Mr.  Bassett  was  one  of  the  first 
men  of  Delaware,  of  vast  influence,  and  very 
large  wealth.  “ He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
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Judge,  Governor  of  Delaware,  a member  of  the 
old  Congress  in  1787,  and  a Senator  under  the 
new  Constitution.  He  was  a delegate  from  Del- 
aware to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.”  Till  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  a simple-hearted,  earnest, 
joyous  Christian  and  Methodist.  When  they 
were  both  old  and  near  their  rest,  Asbury  was 
pleased  to  record  him  his  “long-loved  friend.” 

But,  in  1780,  the  time  of  his  enlargement 
came,  when  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  would  ; 
and  quickly  he  was  away,  as  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  As  an  eagle,  just  liberated  from  his 
cage  and  bearing  away  into  the  azure  heights, 
thrills  in  every  fibre  with  the  joy  of  his  freedom 
and  heavenward  flight,  so  Asbury  exulted  to  be 
away  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  mount- 
ains as  an  evangelist  to  the  people.  We  have 
already  thought  him  a wonderfully  moving  man ; 
but  the  future  so  far  transcends  the  past  that  he 
seems  just  now  to  have  started.  His  tours  hence- 
forth, and  running  through  thirty-six  years,  are 
continental.  We  are  jaded  and  puzzled  in  fol- 
lowing him.  He  is,  say,  in  Ohio,  and  starts  for 
South  Carolina,  having  to  pass  through  the  vast 
wildernesses  or  thinly-settled  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Georgia ; but  ere  we 
would  expect  him  there,  he  is  far  away  into  New 
York  or  Massachusetts,  having  passed  through 
all  the  intervening  States,  holding  conferences 
and  constantly  preaching  on  the  way. 

Before  his  starting  upon  this  great  career  a 
number  of  the  preachers  had  met  with  him  at 
Judge  White’s  and  formally  appointed  him  Su- 
perintendent, Rankin  having  left  the  country. 
He  was  now  again  the  head  of  the  Methodist 
Societies,  with  an  appointing  power  over  the 
preachers.  One  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
his  life  thus  pictures  his  future  career  and  its 
results.  “And  now  began  those  incredible 
tours  over  the  continent  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which,  with  his  daily  preaching  in 
chapels,  court-houses,  barns,  privato  houses,  or 
the  open  air,  present  perhaps  the  mqst  extraor- 
dinary example  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chufcli,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
reader  is  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements;  but  through  them  all  the  tireless, 
the  invincible,  the  gigantic  apostle  appears, 
planning  grandly,  and  as  grandly  executing  his 
plans;  raising  up  hosts  of  preachers,  forming 
new  churches,  new  circuits,  and  new  confer- 
ences— extending  his  denomination  north, 
south,  east,  west,  till  it  becomes,  before  his 
death,  coextensive  with  the  nation,  and  fore- 
most, in  energy  and  success,  of  all  American 
religious  communions.” 

He  first  hastened  southward,  through  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  to  quiet  some  trou- 
bles, and  to  prevent  division  among  his  Socie- 
ties. There  had  been  wonderful  revivals,  es- 
pecially in  Virginia ; but  disputations  had  arisen 
upon  some  points,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  har- 
mony again  prevailed.  Here  are  jottings  from 
his  journal  that  lift  the  curtain  from  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  also  reveal  the  toils  of 


his  journeyings  as  well  as  his  own  invincible 
spirit : 

44  We  Bet  out  for  Crump's,  over  rock?,  hill«,  creek*,  and 
pathless  woods  and  lowland.  The  young  man  with  me 
was  heartless  before  we  hud  traveled  & mile ; but  when  he 
saw  how  I could  bush  it,  And  sometimes  force  my  way 
through  a thicket  and  make  the  young  saplings  bend  be- 
fore me,  and  twist  and  turn  out  of  the  way  or  path — for 
there  was  no  proper  road— he  took  courage.  With  great 
difficulty  we  came  in  about  two  o’clock,  tho  people  looking 
almost  as  wild  as  the  deer  in  the  woods.  I preached.  I 
have  only  time  to  pray  and  write  my  journal — always 
upon  the  wing,  as  the  rides  are  so  long  and  had  roads.  I 
can  see  little  else  but  cabins  in  these  parts,  built  with  poles. 
I crossed  Deep  River  In  a flat-boat ; and  the  poor  ferry- 
man sinner  swore  because  I had  not  a silver  shilling  to 
give  him.  Some  were  drunk,  and  had  their  guns  in  meet- 
ing.” 

This  is  in  North  Carolina : 

41  We  crowed  the  mountain  at  the  Gap,  near  my  bed 
where  I slept  last  summer.  We  have,  not  unfrequently, 
to  lodge  In  the  same  room  with  the  family,  the  houses 
having  but  one  room.  ThU,  with  the  nightly  disagrembUs 
of  bugs  to  annoy  us,  shows  the  necessity  of  crying  to  the 
Lord  for  patience.  In  the  midst  of  all  I thank  God  I en- 
joy peace  of  mind.  Oh,  how  many  thousands  of  poor  souls 
have  we  to  seek  out  in  the  wilds  of  America,  who  are  but 
one  remove  from  the  Indians  in  the  comforts  of  civilised 
society  1” 

We  have  seen  that  a number  of  the  preach- 
ers, being  Englishmen,  had  left  their  work  and 
returned  home ; but  many  were  being  raised  up, 
who  more  than  replaced  them.  A valuable  ac- 
cession about  this  time  was  Thomas  Ware.  His 
commencing  to  preach  has  a little  romance  in 
it ; and  Asbury  is  so  brought  into  the  scene  as 
to  appear  in  an  interesting  phase  of  his  versatile 
character.  Coming  into  young  Ware’s  neigh- 
borhood he  sent  for  him,  and  after  a very  inter- 
esting interlocution  on  religious  topics,  “he 
then,”  the  young  man  relates,  “looked  at  me 
very  sternly,  and  said : ‘ What  is  this  I bear 
of  you?  It  is  said  you  have  disturbed  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  Holly  by  rudely  entering 
into  a bouse  where  a large  number  of  young 
people  were  assembled  for  innocent  amusement, 
and  when  welcomed  by  the  company  and  polite- 
ly invited  to  be  seated,  you  refused,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  address  them  in  such  a way  that  some 
became  alarmed  and  withdrew,  and  the  rest 
soon  followed.’”  The  young  man  replied,  in 
substance,  that  perhaps  he  had  been  over-zcal- 
ous,  though  the  matter  had  been  much  exag- 
gerated s that  they  were  his  acquaintances  and 
friends;  and  that,  having  related  to  them  his 
Christian  experience,  and  reminded  them  that 
he  bad  often  gladly  mingled  with  them  in  snch 
scenes  of  gayety,  he  now  in  turn  wished  them 
to  go  with  him  to  hear  the  excellent  Mr.  Pedi- 
cora,  his  spiritual  father,  preach  his  farewell 
sermon.  The  grave  roan  had  another  question. 
“ Was  it  not  bold  and  adventurous  for  so  young 
a Methodist  to  fill,  for  a whole  week,  without 
license  or  consultation,  the  appointments  of 
such  a preacher  as  George  Mair?”  An  ex- 
planation of  this  also  was  attempted.  Mr. 
Mair  was  suddenly  called  away  by  family  afflic- 
tion ; there  was  much  religious  interest  in  some 
places — some  of  the  appointments  were  new,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  hold  any  meetings : “1  was 
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therefore  induced  soon  after  he  was  gone  to  re- 
solve on  going  to  some  of  these  places  and  tell- 
ing those  who  might  come  oat  the  cause  of  the 
preacher's  absence ; and  if  I was  sometimes  con- 
strained to  exhort  these  people  without  a formal 
license  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  and  gen- 
erally very  short,  unless  when  the  tears  of  the 
people  caused  me  to  forget  that  I was  on  un- 
authorized ground.*’ 

All  this  while  Asbury  was  reading  the  young 
man,  and  now  knew  him  well.  The  sequel  is 
this:  “I  said,  ‘Mr.  Asbuiy,  if  the  person  who 
informed  you  against  me  had  told  me  of  my  er- 
rors I would  have  acknowledged  them.’  Here 
he  stopped  me  by  clasping  mo  in  his  arms,  and 
saying  in  an  affectionate  tone : 4 You  are  alto- 
gether mistaken,  my  son ; it  was  your  friend 
Pcdicora  who  told  me  of  your  pious  deeds.*” 
Henceforth  he  was  a preacher,  and  fully  realized 
the  large  expectations  of  the  stern,  tender  As- 
bnry. 

While  Asbury  moves  rapidly  upon  his  extend-  | 
ed  tours,  overlooking  the  Societies,  holding  the 
Conferences,  and  ever  preaching,  we  will  hasten 
directly  to  Delaware,  and  to  the  famed  Barratt's 
Chapel.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  he  is  there 
to  enter  the  chapel  at  the  same  time,  having 
come  to  preach.  But  the  pulpit  is  already  oc- 
cupied  by  a man  small  of  stature,  and  gowned  j 
as  an  English  clergyman.  Asbury  advances  to  j 
the  pulpit,  and,  extending  his  strong  arms,  em-  j 
braces  the  little  man  and  kisses  him  in  the  j 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  Who  is  j 
he  ? A great  leader  in  the  cause  of  Methodism,  ; 
and  famed  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New ; 
who  in  rapidity  of  movement  excels  both  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield ; the  father  of  Methodist  ■ 
missions,  and  to  whom  the  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  various  Evangelical  churches  are 
far  more  indebted  than  to  any  other;  who, 
many  years  after,  died  on  shipboard,  while  con- 
ducting a missionary  force  to  Ceylon,  and  was 
bnried  in  the  Indian  Ocean : Rev.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  When 
Asbury  saw  that  this  great  and  good  man  had 
come  to  help  him  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his 
heart  that  great  heart  melted  in  grateful  love. 
After  many  years,  when  he  had  entered  upon 
the  next  century,  and  had  beard  that  Dr.  Coke 
was  buried  in  the  deep  sea,  he  was  pleased  to 
record  him  “ the  greatest  man  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Christian  labors.” 

We  are  in  1784,  an  epochal  year  of  American 
Methodism.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  is  now 
over,  and  the  old  colonies  are  fre£  and  independ- 
ent States.  The  Methodist  Societies  have  come 
out  of  the  dark  and  trying  period  of  the  war 
largely  increased.  And  Mr.  Wesley,  recogniz- 
ing the  new  state  of  things  as  providential,  doems 
it  wise  that  these  growing  Societies  should  cease 
from  all  formal  connection  with  those  in  En-  : 
gland,  and  be  regularly  organized  into  a church. 
To  accomplish  this  was  one  object  of  Dr.  Coke’s 
coming.  So  he  brought  strange  things  to  the 
ears  of  thfiir  chief  pastor.  Asbury  was  astound- 
ed, and  none  the  less  that  it  was  proposed  to 
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consecrate  him  the  episcopal  head  of  the  newly 
organized  church.  But  the  famed  Christmas 
Conference  was  soon  held,  and  both  the  organ- 
ization and  consecration  became  facts.  Francis 
Asbury  is  henceforth  known  in  Methodistic  par- 
lance as  Bishop  Asbury. 

It  is  proper  here  more  directly  to  describe  him. 
Many  portraitures,  taken  by  gifted  pens,  arc  at 
hand : 

u Bishop  Asbury  was  5 feet  9 inches  high,  weighed  1M 
pounds,  erect  in  person,  and  of  very  commanding  appear- 
ance. His  features  were  rugged,  but  his  countenance  was 
intelligent.  His  nose  was  prominent,  his  mouth  large,  as 
if  made  on  purpose  to  talk,  and  his  eyes  of  a bluish  cast, 
and  so  keen  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  look  right  through 
a person.  Ho  had  a fine  forehoad,  indicative  of  no  ordi- 
nary brain,  and  beautiful  white  locks  which  hung  about 
his  brow  and  shoulders.  There  was  as  much  native  dig- 
nity about  him  as  any  man  I ever  saw.  He  seemed  born 
to  sway  others.  In  dress  he  was  a pattern  of  ne&lnoss  and 
plainness."  ‘MIe  was  studious,  somewhat  introspective, 
with  a thoughtfulness  which  was  tinged  at  times  with 
melancholy.  Ills  was  one  of  those  minds  which  can  find 
rest  only  in  labor ; designed  for  great  work,  aud  therefore 
endowed  with  a restless  instinct  for  it  lie  was  a rigorous 
disciplinarian,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  by  method;  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  these  always  to  the  point ; of  quick 
and  marvelous  insight  into  character.  HU  mind  had  em- 
inently a military  cast.  He  could  plan  sagaciously,  seldom 
pausing  to  consider  theories  of  wUdom  or  policy,  but  os 
seldom  failing  in  practical  prudence.  The  rigor  which  his 
disciplinary  predilections  imposed  upon  others  was  so  ex- 
emplified by  himself  that  his  associates  or  subordinates, 
instead  of  revolting  from  it,  accepted  it  as  a challenge  of 
heroic  emulation."  “Who  of  us  could  be  in  his  company 
without  feeling  impressed  with  a reverential  awe  and  pro- 
found respect  ? It  was  almost  impossible  to  approach  him 
without  feeling  the  strong  influence  of  his  spirit  and  pres- 
ence. There  was  something  in  lids  remarkable  fact  almost 
inexplicable  and  indescribable.  Was  it  owiug  to  tlio 
strength  and  elevation  of  hU  spirit,  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  his  mind,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  soul,  or 
the  sacred  profession  with  which  he  was  clothed?  But  so 
it  was ; it  appeared  as  though  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  he  moved  gave  unusual  sensati  ns  of  diffidence  and 
humble  restraint  to  the  boldest  confidence  of  man." 

Now  that  it  is  Bishop  Asbury  he  does  not 
linger,  but,  if  possible,  hastens  the  more,  and 
from  year  to  year  enlarges  the  bounds  of  his 
circuit.  Ere  long  we  find  him,  with  Dr.  Coke, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  in  an  interesting,  friendly 
interview  with  General  Washington.  Their  re- 
ception is  most  cordial,  and  they  dine  with  him, 
and  are  warmly  urged  to  tarry  for  the  night.  A 
leading  subject  of  conversation  is  the  ever  “vexed 
question,”  and  as  much  vexing  as  vexed;  also 
the  matter  of  a petition  to  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  State. 
They  find  that  great  man  in  full  harmony  with 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  institution. 
Bishop  Asbury  ever  had  a profound  esteem  for 
General  Washington,  and  it  is  plain  that  that 
esteem  was  sincerely  reciprocated.  In  the  New 
York  Conference  of  1789  the  Bishop  moved  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  Church  to  present  a con- 
gratulatory address  to  General  Washington,  late- 
ly inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
also  expressing  therein  their  approbation  of  the 
Constitution  and  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Conference  unanimously  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  and,  nt  their  request,  the 
Bishop  prepared  the  address,  and  presented  it 
to  the  President  at  a time  which  he  appointed. 
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The  President’s  response,  proceeding  in  fitting 
terms  and  noble  sentiments,  concludes  thus : 

u It  always  affords  me  satisfaction  when  I find  a concur- 
rence of  sentiment  and  practice  between  all  conscientious 
men,  in  acknowledgment  of  homage  to  the  great  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  and  in  professions  of  support  to  a 
just  civic  government  After  mentioning  that  I trust  the 
people  of  every  denomination,  who  demean  themselves  as 
good  citizens,  will  have  occasion  to  be  convinced  that  I 
shall  always  strive  to  prove  a faithful  and  impartial  pa- 
tron of  genuine,  vital  religion,  I must  assure  you  in  par- 
ticular, that  I take  In  the  kindest  part  the  promise  you 
make  of  presenting  your  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace  for 
me,  and  that  I likewise  implore  the  divine  benediction  on 
yourselves  and  your  religious  community/’ 

This  was  the  first  address  of  gratulation  and 
loyalty  that  he,  as  President,  received  from  any 
Christian  communion. 

Again  the  Bishop  is  for  away  npon  his  toil- 
some journeys.  He  is  now  penetrating  the 
rough  Holstein  country,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  journal : 

“We  made  a move  for  Holstein,  and  entered  upon  the 
mountains;  the  first  of  which  I called  Steel,  the  second 
Stone,  the  third  Iron  Mountain  ; they  are  rough,  and  diffi- 
cult to  climb.  We  wore  spoken  to  on  our  way  by  moat 
awful  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
We  crept  for  shelter  into  a little  dirty  house,  where  the 
filth  might  have  been  taken  from  the  floor  with  a spade. 
We  felt  the  want  of  fire,  but  could  get  little  wood  to  make 
it.” 

But  he  is  soon  far  away  into  other  regions : 

u We  had  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Mountain  again  at  a 
bad  passage.  We  came  to  an  old  forsaken  habitation  in 
Tygeris  Valley.  Here  our  horses  grazed  about,  while  we 
boiled  our  meat.  Midnight  brought  us  np  at  Jones’s,  after 
riding  forty  or  perhaps  fifty  miles.  The  old  man,  our  host, 
was  kind  enough  to  wake  us  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  journeyed  on  through  devious,  lonely  wilds, 
where  no  food  might  be  found,  except  what  gTew  in  the 
wood?,  or  was  carried  with  us.  Near  midnight  we  stopped 

at  A 's,  who  hissed  the  dogs  at  us,  but  wo  went  in.  I 

lay  along  the  fioor  on  a fow  deer-skins  with  the  fleas.” 

He  is  still  upon  his  tour,  preaching  os  he 
goes : 

u Thero  attended  about  seven  hundred  people,  to  whom 
I preached  with  freedom  ; and  I believe  the  Lord’s  power 
reached  the  hearts  of  some.  After  administering  the 
sacrament  I was  well  satisfied  to  take  my  leave.  We 
rode  thirty  miles  to  Father  Raymond’s,  after  three  o'clock, 
and  made  it  nearly  eleven  before  we  camo  in.  About  mid- 
night we  went  to  rest,  and  rose  at  five  o’clock  next  morn- 
ing. My  mind  has  been  severely  tried  under  the  groat 
fatigue  endured  both  by  myself  and  my  horse.  Oh,  how 
glad  I should  be  of  a plain,  clean  plank  to  lie  on,  as  pref- 
erable to  most  of  the  beds ; and  where  the  beds  are  in  a 
bod  state  the  floors  are  worse !” 

In  the  spring  of  1790  he  sets  off  through  Ten- 
nessee for  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  Then  these 
regions  were  mainly  a wilderness.  Here  and 
there  was  a station  or  block-house,  with  a few 
settlers.  Massacres  by  the  Indians  were  a com- 
mon occurrence.  The  journey  was  full  of  toils 
and  perils,  bat  the  Bishop  had  been  requested 
to  come  to  Kentucky,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  decline.  A guard  met  him  in  the  Holstein 
country ; and  the  whole  company  made  eighteen 
men,  with  thirteen  guns.  He  writes:  “Our 
way  is  over  mountains,  steep  hills,  deep  rivers, 
and  muddy  creeks ; a thick  growth  of  reeds  for 
miles  together ; and  no  inhabitants  but  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men.” 


Having  spent  a few  days  in  Lexington,  preach- 
ing and  holding  a Conference,  he  writes  again : 

41  My  soul  has  been  blessed,  and  I am  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  people.  I would  not,  for  the  worth  of  all  the 
place,  have  been  prevented  in  this  visit,  having  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  bo  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  rising 
generation.  It  is  true,  such  exertions  of  mind  and  body 
are  trying;  but  I am  supported  under  it;  if  souls  are 
saved,  it  is  enough.  We  fixed  a plan  for  a school,  and 
called  it  Bethel,  and  obtained  a subscription  of  upward  of 
three  hundred  pounds  toward  its  establishment.” 

After  traveling  hither  and  yon,  preaching  to 
the  scattered  settlements,  he  writes:  “We  set 
out  on  our  return  through  the  wilderness  with  a 
large  and  helpless  company ; we  had  about  fifty 
people,  twenty  of  whom  were  armed,  and  five 
of  whom  might  have  stood  fire.”  The  Bishop 
was  chief  of  the  band.  Once,  being  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  they  traveled 
nearly  all  night  before  halting.  He  notes  three 
days’  travel : “Monday,  forty-five  miles ; Tues- 
day, fifty  miles;  Wednesday,  sixty  miles.”  And 
this  in  such  a wilderness ! 

But  now  he  is  the  head  of  a numerous  people, 
and  well  paid  for  his  toils!  Yes,  he  receives 
sixty-four  dollars  a year  and  traveling  expenses. 

Through  all  these  years  he  is  establishing 
schools,  founding  various  charities,  and  is  no 
doubt  himself  the  most  generous  giver  on  the 
continent. . He  is  the  first  to  introduce  Sunday- 
schools  into  America,  and  is  a Bible  and  tract 
distributor  long  before  there  is  either  Bible  or 
Tract  Society. 

In  his  travels  perils  often  came  with  toils. 
Thus  we  read  in  his  journal : 

44  We  came  upon  Catawba  River,  where  we  could  neither 
get  a canoe  or  guide.  We  entered  the  water  at  an  im- 
proper place,  and  were  toon  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
whirlpools : my  head  swam,  and  my  horse  was  affrighted ; 
the  water  wa a to  my  knees,  and  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
retreated  to  the  same  shore.” 

Having  at  last  got  over,  he  writes : 

41  We  went  on,  but  our  troubles  were  not  at  an  end ; 
night  came  on,  and  it  was  very  dark.  It  rained  heavily, 
with  powerful  lightning  and  thunder.  We  could  not  find 
the  path  that  turned  out  to  Connell's.  In  this  situation 
we  continued  until  midnight  or  past ; at  last  we  found  a 
path  which  we  followed  till  wo  came  to  dear  old  Father 
Harper’s  plantation ; we  made  for  the  house  and  called : 
he  answered,  but  wondered  who  it  could  be;  he  inquired 
whence  we  came;  I told  him  we  would  tell  that  when  we 
came  in,  for  it  was  raining  so  powerfully  we  had  not  much 
time  to  talk.  When  I came  dripping  into  the  house,  lie 
cried,  4 God  bless  your  soul,  is  it  brother  Asbury  ? Wife, 
get  up!1  ” 

The  home  of  Dr.  S.  Hines,  in  Kentucky,  was 
a favorite  stopping-place  with  the  Bishop.  One 
night,  while  lodging  there,  a messenger  came  in 
haste  for  the  Doctor’s  professional  service  in 
behalf  of  a man  who  was  dangerously  ill.  It 
was  at  quite  a distance,  the  night  dark  and 
stormy,  the  Doctor  himself  quite  feeble ; so  he 
responded  that  he  thought  he  could  not  go.  As- 
bury heard  the  conclusion,  and  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear;  so  he  shouted  out,  “ Go,  Doctor, 
instantly,  and  save  the  man’s  life  1 ” It  seemed 
to  the  Doctor  as  a voice  from  heaven,  and  be 
made  the  greatest  possible  haste  to  be  off.  Re- 
turning in  the  morning,  the  Bishop  slluted  him, 
“ Well,  Doctor,  how  is  your  patient  ?”  The  re- 
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spouse  was,  “ To  you,  Bishop,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  that  man  owes  his  life,  as  he  most 
have  died  before  morning.  ” The  Bishop,  speak- 
ing right  from  his  ever-working  soul,  said,  “ As 
long  as  you  can  drag  yourself  about  always  be 
found  doing  something.**  The  Doctor  was  now 
an  earnest  Methodist,  but  once  was  very  differ- 
ent. Upon  the  conversion  of  his  worthy  wife, 
which  was  before  his  own,  he  deemed  her  in  a 
kind  of  derangement,  and  put  a large  blister 
upon  her  back  to  draw  out  the  Methodism. 
Years  after,  in  relating  it  to  Bishop  Asbury,  he 
might  well  say,  “ What  a fool  I was  to  do  so  !** 
Her  patience  and  meekness  soon  won  him  to  the 
same  cause. 

Traveling  through  East  Tennessee,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  so  many  were  migrat- 
ing westward.  His  first  thought  was  for  their 
spiritual  good.  So  he  writes : “ We  must  take 
care  to  send  preachers  after  these  people.”  These 
words  expressed  the  very  life  of  the  religious 
movement  which  he  was  leading.  Then  from 
the  trials  of  these  people  he  derived  a lesson  of 
personal  patience.  Thus : 1 ‘ A man  who  is  well 
mounted  will  scorn  to  complain  of  the  roads 
when  he  sees  men,  women,  and  children,  almost 
naked,  paddling  barefoot  and  barelegged  along, 
or  laboring  up  the  rocky  ascent,  while  those  who 
are  best  off  have  only  one  horse  for  fwo  or  three 
children  to  ride  at  once.” 

Bishop  Asbury  was  never  married ; a fact  re- 
gretted by  some  of  his  friends.  But  he  gave 
his  reasons  for  it,  and  whoever  fairly  weighs 
them  will  scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
him : 

44  If  I should  dio  in  celibacy,  which  I think  quite  proba- 
ble, I give  the  following  reasons  for  what  can  scarcely  bo 
called  iny  choice.  I was  called  in  my  fourteenth  year ; I 
began  my  public  exercises  between  sixteen  and  seventeen ; 
at  twenty-one  I traveled ; at  twenty-six  I came  to  Amer- 
ica ; thus  far  I had  reason  enough  for  a single  life.  It  had 
been  my  intention  of  returning  to  Europe  at  thirty  years 
of  age;  but  the  war  continued,  and  it  was  ten  years  before 
we  had  a settled,  lasting  peace;  this  was  no  time  to  marry 
or  be  given  in  marriage.  At  forty-nine  I was  ordained 
Superintendent  Bishop  in  America.  Among  the  duties 
imposed  upon  me  by  my  office  was  that  of  traveling  ex- 
tensively, and  I could  hardly  expect  to  find  a woman  with 
grace  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  but  one  week  out  of  the 
fifty-two  with  her  husband ; besides,  what  right  has  any 
man  to  take  Advantage  of  the  affections  of  a woman,  make 
her  hU  wife,  and  by  voluntary  absence  subvert  the  whole 
order  and  economy  of  the  marriage  state,  by  separating 
those  whom  neither  God,  nature,  nor  the  requirements  of 
civil  society  permit  long  to  be  put  asunder?  It  is  neither  i 
just  nor  generous.  I may  add  to  this,  that  I had  little 
money,  and  with  this  little  administered  to  the  necessities 
of  a beloved  mother  until  I was  fifty-seven.  If  I have 
done  wrong,  I hope  God  and  the  sex  will  forgive  me;  it  is 
my  duty  now  to  bestow  the  pittance  I may  have  to  spare 
upon  the  widows  and  fatherless  girls,  and  poor  married 
men.*' 

He  did  not  urge  his  own  coarse  upon  his 
preachers,  though,  as  to  the  young  men,  he  deem- 
ed it  important  that  they  should  not  be  too  hasty 
in  the  matter.  Much  of  his  work,  specially  on 
the  extended  frontiers,  required  single  men; 
besides,  his  theory  was,  that  they  should  wait  till 
they  had  formed  a ministerial  character,  and  ac- 
quired some  suitable  qualifications  for  the  duties 
of  their  office,  and  also,  by  a larger  experience, 


be  the  better  qualified  for  the  judicious  selection 
of  a wife.  He  had  his  troubles  in  this  matter. 
Many  of  his  young  preachers  were  early  cap- 
tured. It  is  related  that  there  was  a certain 
circuit  in  Virginia  where  they  almost  invariably 
married.  So  the  Bishop,  supposing  the  women 
to  be  blamable  in  the  matter,  and  resolving  to 
balk  their  business,  sent  two  decrepit  old  men 
into  the  circuit,  persuaded  that  no  one  would 
woo  them,  however  easily  they  might  be  won. 
But  the  balking  was  in  his  own  plan,  for  both 
married  during  the  year. 

His  soul,  in  all  its  studies,  plannings,  and 
cares,  in  the  supervision  of  so  many  preachers 
and  churches,  was  ever  the  home  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tender  filial  love.  Thus  he  writes 
to  his  parents : 

41 1 hut  evening  made  arrangements  for  a remittance 
to  you.  My  salary  is  $64.  I have  sold  my  watch  and 
library,  and  would  sell  my  shirts  before  you  should  wont. 

contents  of  a small  pair  of  sHddle-bags  will  do  for  me. 
Your  son  Francis  is  a man  of  honor  and  conscience.  As 
my  father  and  my  mother  never  disgraced  me  by  an  act 
of  dishonesty,  I hope  to  echo  back  the  same  sound  of  an 
honcBt,  upright  man.  I am  well  satisfied  that  the  Lord 
saw  fit  you  should  be  my  parents  rather  than  the  king  and 
queen,  or  any  of  the  great," 

Again : 

41 1 have  often  revolved  the  serious  thought  of  my  return 
to  you.  I have  frequently  asked  myself  if  I could  retire 
to  a single  circuit,  step  down,  and  act  as  lay-preacher. 
This,  if  I know  my  own  heart,  is  not  my  difficulty.  With 
humility  I may  say  one  hundred  thousand  respectable  ciU 
Ixcns  of  the  New  World,  three  hundred  traveling  and  six 
hundred  local  preachers,  would  advise  me  not  to  ga  I 
hope  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  I am  like 
Joseph,  I want  to  have  my  parents  near  me.  I am  not 
ashamed  of  your  poverty ; and,  I hope,  after  so  many  years 
professiug  religion,  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  piety.  You 
have  spent  many  pounds  upon  Christian  people,  I know, 
from  my  childhood.  Happy  was  I when  this  was  done, 
and  I hope  it  will  come  home  to  you  in  mercy." 

When  his  good  mother  died  he  wrote  in  his 
journal  a beautiful  tribute  to  her  memory: 

“For  fifty  years  her  hands,  her  house,  and  her  heart 
were  open  to  receive  the  people  of  God  and  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  thus  a lamp  was  lighted  up  iu  a dark  place. 
6he  was  an  afflicted  yet  most  active  woman,  of  quick  bod- 
ily powers  and  masculine  understanding  nevertheless,  so 
kindly  all  the  elements  mixed  in  her.  Her  strong  mind 
quickly  felt  the  subduing  influences  of  that  Christian  sym- 
pathy which  4 weeps  with  those  that  weep,*  and  4 rejoices 
with  those  who  rejoice.*  As  a woman  and  a wife  she  was 
refined,  modest,  blameless ; as  a mother— above  all  the  wo- 
men in  the  world  I claim  her  for  my  own — ardently  affec- 
tionate. As  a mother  in  Israel  few  of  her  sex  havo  done 
more  by  personal  labor  to  support  the  Gospel  and  wash 
the  saints'  ftot.  As  a friend  she  was  generous,  true,  and 
constant.*' 

Asbuiy’s  whole  nature  was  generous  and  kind- 
ly. He  dearly  loved  his  friends,  was  tenderly 
affectionate  toward  children,  and  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  the  suffering.  When  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  be  visited  the  grave  of  a dear  friend,  wife 
of  Governor  Tiffin,  and  sister  of  Governor  Wor- 
thington ; and  returning  to  her  late  home,  he 
wrote : 

14  Within  sight  of  this  beautiful  mans  A lies  the  pre- 
cious dust  of  Mary  Tiffin.  It  was  as  much  as  I could  do 
to  forbear  weeping  as  I mused  over  her  speaking  grave. 
How  mutely  eloquent  1 Ah  1 the  world  knows  little  of  my 
sorrows ; lit  tie  knows  how  dear  to  me  are  my  many  friends, 
and  how  deeply  I feel  thdr  loss  1" 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


His  attentions  to  children  were  most  kindly 
and  winning.  Like  the  Master,  he  would  take 
them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them.  Here  a sim- 
ple fact  speaks  much.  One  day  a little  boy, 
seeing  him  approach  the  house,  ran  in  and  said : 
“Mother,  I want  my  face  washed  and  a clean 
apron  on  ; for  Bishop  Asbury  is  coming,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  hug  me  up.”  When  his  dear 
friend,  Rev.  Henry  Willis,  died  he  hastened  to 
the  stricken  family,  expressed  his  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  bereaved  wife,  then  kissed  and 
encircled  in  his  arms  the  six  orphan  children, 
blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
prayed  with  them.  This  was  the  stern  man, 
the  autocrat — L *.,  Bishop,  ruling  over  many 
preachers  and  people. 

His  tours  were  now,  and  had  been  for  many 
years,  truly  continental.  He  had  no  starting- 
place,  his  round  being  as  complete  as  a circle, 
though  his  movements  through  it,  if  not  qujfe 
so  rapid  os  the  lightning,  were  often  quite  as 
zigzag.  Once,  when  traveling  in  Ohio,  a man 
met  him,  who  abruptly  asked,  “ Where  are  you 
from  ?”  He  promptly  answered,  “ From  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  al- 
most any  place  you  please.”  No  answer  could 
have  been  more  literally  true.  Never  was  it 
truer  of  a general-in-chief  that  his  head-quar- 
ters were  in  the  field  than  it  was  of  Bishop  As- 
bury. If  we  should  take  Baltimore  as  a start- 
ing-point, his  course  would  lie  through  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  touching  Philadelphia 
by  the  way,  and  reaching  on  through  New  York 
and  through  New  England  as  far  as  Maine; 
then  it  would  sweep  round  northward  and  west- 
ward into  Western  New  York.  Once  it  carried 
him  around  through  Canada.  From  New  York 
his  course  would  lie  westward  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  to  its  southern  boundary,  oft- 
en touching  Western  Virginia  by  the  way.  His 
route  on  the  return  would  carry  him  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland.  For  many  years  he 
made  annually  this  long  tour.  And  there  were 
so  many  divergences  from  the  dirccter  lines  that 
the  average  of  his  yearly  travels  was  eight  thou- 
sand miles.  Nearly  all  was  accomplished  on 
horseback.  Much  of  it  was  through  wilder- 
nesses and  against  many  hindrances.  Add  now 
his  ceaseless  preaching,  his  frequent  illness,  his 
seven  or  eight  yearly  conferences,  each  occupy- 
ing nearly  a week,  his  care  of  so  many  churches 
and  preachers,  with  all  the  thousand  incidental 
demands  upon  his  time  and  strength,  and  you 
have  a measure  of  toil  never  surpassed,  if  ever 
equaled. 

He  is  always  at  work  in  the  families  or  tav- 
erns where  he  lodges  on  the  wavs  of  travel,  in 
the  churches  and  conferences  on  week-day  and 
on  Sunday.  When  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  much  broken,  we  find  him  traveling  six 
thousand  imlcs  in  eight  months.  This  is  twen- 
ty-five miles  a day,  and,  considering  the  roads, 
enough  of  toil  in  itself.  But  you  must  deduct 
eight  or  ten  weeks  for  his  conferences,  and  hin- 
drances by  sickness,  and  by  floods  and  mount- 


ains that  could  not  be  carried  by  assault.  Then, 
adding  all  the  other  labors,  where  is  the  like  of 
this?  In  such  labors  he  has  reached  Virginia 
and  held  his  conference.  Now  he  has  twenty 
days  till  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  may 
rest.  We  want  him  to  rest.  We  say  in  onr 
souls,  Dear  Bishop,  rest!  How  welcome  in 
many  good  homes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland ! 
There,  near  Baltimore,  is  Perry  Hall,  the  splen- 
did home  of  his  dear  friend  Harry  Gough,  and 
a favorite  resort  of  his.  Or,  how  his  coming 
would  gladden  the  beautiful  homes  of  Governor 
Barratt,  or  Judge  White,  or  Governor  Bassett, 
of  Delaware  ? But  does  he  rest  ? No.  44  The 
Bishop  preached  every  day,  going  miles  out  of 
our  direct  route,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
churches  during  the  interval  between  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Baltimore  Conferences.” 

Amidst  all  he  is  a diligent  student.  Begin- 
ning his  ministry  with  little  culture,  and  ever 
upon  the  wing,  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  He  was  well  informed  on  general  sub- 
jects, particularly  history  and  theology.  44  In 
practical  prudence,  the  wisdom  which  is  profita- 
ble to  direct  in  the  government  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  he  perfected  himself  beyond  almost  any 
modern  example,  as  the  great  results  of  his  ad- 
ministration prove.”  He  encouraged  education, 
and  founded  schools,  and  a college  even,  though 
it  perished  by  fire  while  he  was  yet  in  the  career 
of  his  toils.  Finding,  in  his  extended  frontier 
tours,  very  many  without  proper  medical  treat- 
ment, he  studied  medicine  and  profitably  min- 
istered to  the  sick. 

Who  can  estimate  the  deep  and  pervasive, 
healthful  and  elevating  influence  of  such  a life? 
It  is  as  broad  as  the  whole  country,  and  there 
are  few  homes  in  which  it  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly felt.  His  preachers  and  people  felt  the 
glow  of  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  heroic  life.  He  was  as  an  oracle  among 
them,  and,  traveling  so  extensively,  was  the 
teacher  of  all.  His  sermons,  his  counsel/*,  his 
exhortations,  and  prayers  would  be  remembered 
and  talked  over  in  each  place  for  months  after 
he  had  passed  on.  Then  his  expected  return 
would  renew  the  recollection  and  the  conversa- 
tion ; so  that  he  was  much  as  one  with  them  all 
the  while.  Such  a life  is  mighty,  and  beautiful 
as  well.  Away  in  Ohio,  and  in  1812,  he  writes : 
“People  call  me  by  name  as  they  pass  me  on 
the  road,  and  I hand  them  a religious  tract  in 
German  or  English,  or  I call  at  a door  for  a 
glass  of  water  and  leave  a little  pamphlet. 
How  can  I be  useful  ?” 

Thus,  going  with  the  people,  and  sending  his 
preachers  with  them  through  all  those  vast  re- 
gions, now  forming  numerous  mighty  States,  he 
laid  deeply  and  broadly  the  foundations  of  a 
noble  Christian  civilization.  He  wielded  the 
chief  forces  which  have  moulded  and  fashioned 
their  social,  moral,  and  religious  life.  These 
forces  have  survived  him,  and  moved  onward 
with  the  people,  and  wrought  upon  them  to  tho 
present  day.  They  have  likewise  extended  to 
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the  utmost  east,  and  north,  and  south,  and 
wrought  upon  them  there.  And  however  others 
may  have  influenced  the  speculative,  religious 
thought  of  America,  no  one  has  wrought  so 
deeply  and  broadly  into  its  living  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  The  fruits  of  his  plans 
and  labors  were  marvelous  in  his  own  day ; and 
they  have  wonderfully  flourished  down  to  the 
present  time.  To-day  his  followers,  in  the  close 
affinities  of  ecclesiastic  polity  and  Christian  faith, 
number,  in  their  ministry  with  the  local,  28,000, 
in  their  communicants  about  2,000,000,  with 
all  their  vast  educational,  moral,  and  Christian 
appliances,  and  an  affiliated  population  of  about 
8,000,000. 

But  now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  in  the  spring 
of  1816,  he  is  still  upon  his  great  tour.  He  has 
come  up  through  the  Carolines  into  Virginia. 
He  is  in  Richmond,  worn,  weak,  sick.  Most 
men  would  have  been  sick  abed  while  he  has 
been  traveling  and  preaching.  It  is  Sunday 
morning.  He  must  preach.  Entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances ever  are  resisted;  he  must  once 
more  deliver  his  message  in  Richmond.  Then 
strong  and  kindly  arms  bear  him  gently  into  the 
church.  And  there,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
thronged  people,  he  opens  his  message : “ For 
he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short  in  right- 
eousness.” For  nearly  an  hour,  his  words,  still 
plain  and  wise,  direct  and  pungent,  fall  upon 
the  listening,  weeping  people.  It  is  his  last  ser- 
mon. In  a few  days  the  wheels  of  life  that  have 
run  so  swiftly  stop  forever.  From  Richmond 
he  moves  on  till  he  reaches  the  friendly  home 
of  George  Arnold,  near  Fredericksburg.  There 
he  lingered  a few  days  amidst  loving  friends. 
On  the  Sabbath  a Christian  sendee  was  held  in 


his  room,  and  just  at  its  close  he  went  home  to 
his  rest. 

Thus  he  ended  his  forty-five  years  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  When  he  came  to  these  shores  the 
materials  gathered  to  his  hand  were  8 or  10 
preachers  and  600  members.  With  these  he 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  and  rear  the 
Church.  He  lived  to  see  it  a noble  structure. 
He  left  21 1,000  members,  and  about  3000  preach- 
ers, itinerant  and  local.  His  sermons  in  Amer- 
ica are  reckoned  at  16,500,  or  at  least  one  a 
day ; his  travels  at  270,000  miles,  or  6000  miles 
a year.  He  presided  iu  about  225  conferences, 
and  ordained  more  than  4000  preachers.  These 
conferences  must  have  required  the  time  of  four 
years.  In  Christian  labors  none  have  equaled ; 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  few,  if  any,  have  surpassed  him. 

In  the  May  soon  following  his  death,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  General  Conference,  his 
remains  were  carried  to  Baltimore.  There  all 
his  leading  preachers,  and  a multitude  of  mem- 
bers and  citizens,  followed  him  to  his  grave  and 
buried  him  as  their  father.  And  here  we  pro- 
nounce over  his  grave  his  own  words  uttered 
over  that  of  Willis,  and  in  which  he  so  vividly 
pictures  his  own  life  of  toil  in  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  repose  of  his  friend : 

“Rest,  man  of  Godi  Thj  quiet  dtiat  is  not  called  to 
rido  5000  miles  in  eight  months,  to  meet  10  conferences  in 
a line  of  sessions  from  the  district  of  Maine  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cayuga,  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
to  Cape  Fear,  James  River,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  completion  of  the  round.  Thou  wilt  not  plan  and  la- 
bor and  arrange  the  stations  of  700  preachers.  Thou  wilt 
not  attend  camp-meetings  and  take  a dally  part  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Word,  and  often  consume  tho  hours 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  sleep  in  writing  letters  upon 
letters.** 


THE  SWOED  OF  DAMOCLES. 


He  who  reads  that  ancient  fable, 
Wondering  at  the  plot, 

Seeing  in  it  no  resemblance 
To  life’s  common  lot, 

Reads  it  as  an  unknown  language, 
Comprehending  not. 

Over  every  human  being 
Hangs  a sword  in  air, 

From  mysterious  heights  suspended 
By  a single  hair; 

Though  perceived  not,  though  unheeded, 
Yet  forever  there. 

Keener  than  the  sword  Assyrian 
Flashing  through  the  fight; 

Deadlier  than  the  sword  of  Gideon 
Battling  for  the  right; 

Than  Excalibur  more  subtle 
In  its  cunning  might. 

Like  the  Damoclcsian  weapon 
On  the  palace  wall, 

Hangs  Fate’s  falchlttL  sternly  threatening 
Evermore  to  fell^^ 

On  the  lofty,  on  the  lowly, 

On  the  great  and  small. 


On  thy  head,  oh  child  of  folly, 

With  the  blow  of  blame ; 

On  thy  heart,  unconscious  lover, 

With  the  smite  of  shame ; 

On  thy  hopes,  ambitious  dreamer, 
Leaving  not  a name. 

On  thy  gray  hairs,  weeping  mother, 

Ere  they  bring  thy  dead; 

On  thy  pale  face,  girl  of  passion, 

Ere  the  night  is  sped; 

On  thee,  priest  before  tbe  altar, 

Ere  thy  prayer  is  said. 

On  thee,  maiden,  with  eyes  shaded, 
Waiting  at  the  gate; 

On  thee,  young  man,  ripe  and  earnest, 
Come  to  thy  estate; 

On  thee,  weary  one,  who  crieth, 

“Why  so  late— so  late?” 

Fall  it  may  with  swift-winged  vengeance 
Bidding  evil  cease; 

Fall  it  may  with  blest  redemption 
Bringing  sweet  release; 

Fall  it  may  with  angel’s  summons 
Like  a song  of  Peace. 
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THE  FOOL  CATCHER.  ' 

THE  Fool  Catcher  and  I were  walking  down 
the  street,  the  Fool  Catcher  with  his  book 
of  names  under  his  arm,  and  I,  wishing  that  I 
had  been  born,  lived,  and  died,  in  those  quiet 
days  before  he  commenced  his  grand  rounds. 
Mrs.  Smythe  herself  came  to  the  first  door  at 
which  we  rang ; the  briskest  little  woman  in  the 
neighborhood.  With  a bow  the  Fool  Catcher 
handed  her  his  card. 

“ Oh !”  said  Mrs.  Smythe,  looking  first  at  the 
card  and  then  curiously  at  my  companion,  M So 
you  really  do  make  your  rounds ! But  you  are  at 
the  wrong  house ; Mrs.  Clematis  lives  the  next, 
the  next — why — good  Mr.  Fool  Catcher,”  stam- 
mering and  startled  by  something  in  the  look  of 
his  eye — “you  don’t,  you  can’t,  you  surely  don’t 
mean  that  you  came  for  me?” 

“Dear  Mrs.  Smythe,”  answered  the  Fool 
Catcher,  blandly,  “there  are  many  species  of 
Fool ; and,  candidly,  I have  not  on  my  books 
a more  monstrous  instance  of  extravagant  folly 
than  your  life.  Why,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is 
well  known  that  you  have  paid  over  all  your 
husband’s  peace  and  your  children’s  comfort  to 
keep  the  sun  from  your  carpets,  dust  from  your 
cornices,  and  scratches  from  your  furniture ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  being  given  a good 
husband  and  sweet  children  to  develop  into  a 
family,  you  have  nothing  to  show,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  but  an  unfaded  carpet  and  a set 
of  china,  without  a flaw,  that  you  had  on  your 
marriage.  Sorry  to  distress  you,  but  really  you 
must  fall  into  line,  ma’am.” 

So  Mrs.  Smythe  took  up  her  march  behind 
me,  and  we  went  on  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Clema- 
tis, a dear  little  soul;  but  standing  to  Mts. 
Smythe  for  smartness  in  the  ratio  of  a tack  to 
a marline-spike. 

“Good -morning,  Mrs.  Clematis,”  said  .the 
Fool  Catcher,  politely  raising  his  hat  to  that  lit- 
tle woman,  quaking  in  her  door.  “ Sensible,  sun- 
shiny woman !”  to  us.  “She  has  discovered  that 
families  are  not  made  for  houses,  but  houses  for 
families.  I have  a great  respect  for  her.  Her 
husband  is  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  town,” 
and  if  you  can  credit  me,  the  Fool  Catcher 
passed  on ; actually  passed  Mrs.  Clematis’s  door 
and  stopped  at  Grinder’s.  I was  not  anxious 
to  attract  the  Fool  Catcher’s  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  myself,  but  I could  not  help  ejacu- 
lating : 

“Why,  this  is  Grinder’s  house!”  as  if  I had 
said  Minerva’s. 

“Yes,”  retorted  the  Fool  Catcher,  curtly; 
“ one  of  the  greatest  fools  on  my  list.  Men  de- 
sire money  to  buy  ease  and  the  good  things  of 
this  life ; but  Grinder  sacrifices  all  ease  and  all 
good  things  to  get  more  money.  He  has  a 
charming  wife,  whom  he  might  love  if  he  had 
time ; but  he  hardly  exchanges  ten  words  with 
her  a week,  he  has  no  time  to  spare  from  money- 
making ; children  running  wild,  because  he  can 
spare  them  no  time  from  money-making.  Fine 
tastes  never  gratified ; he  must  make  more  mon- 


ey ; an  iron  constitution  wearing  thin  for  want 
of  rest,  from  the  hurry  of  money-making.  Fall 
into  line,  Mr.  Grinder!” 

And  so  here  were  we — Mrs.  Smythe,  Grinder, 
and  I — marching  on  after  the  Fool  Catcher. 

Across  the  street  stood  an  Irish  girl  at  her 
area  gate,  and,  as  she  stared  at  us,  dropped  from 
her  hand  a letter  which  the  Fool  Catcher  caught, 
and  glancing  over  it,  smiled  grimly.  It  read 
as  follows : 

“ Its  movin  agin  Ive  been  Maggy  & livin  out  now  is 
like  the  young  ladies  at  the  piano  you  touches  one  key 
here  & another  there  & don’t  stay  long  on  none  of  them 
When  I’m  sick  of  20th  Street  I tries  17th  unless  I takes  a 
notion  to  34th  when  I flies  in  a temper  with  17th  Street  <fc  so 
on  And  so  Im  livin  now  with  a woman  in  23d  Street  I has 
the  waitress  place  & theres  two  ladies  beside  meself.  for 
cook  & chambermaid  & a colored  boy  to  do  errands  & tend 
door  Si  a day  woman  in  every  week  to  do  the  washing  & 
ironing  that  the  woman  Mistress  Blivins  thAt  is  tried  first 
to  put  off  on  the  lady  thats  cook  Si  meself  & we  are  very  re- 
spectable though  we  has  no  reception  day  & no  man  wait- 
er Bat  thin  I minds  them  things  the  less  that  I have  me 
eye  on  a place  in  the  avenue  Si  in  this  way  wc  has  variety 
Si  a chance  to  study  the  american  faymale  characther  & 

I does  the  thing  rigular  bekase  I wants  to  improve  my 
mind  Si  acquire  general  information  Si  oh  Mollie  its  a 
quare  thing  Is  the  american  faymale  characther  for  tho 
ladies  you  see  are  all  as  good  os  each  other  Si  so  none  of  ern 
wont  lift  a finger  bekase  her  neighbor  dont  & the  poor 
american  women  thats  sewin  out  their  hearts  they  are  all 
as  good  as  any  body  too  Si  theyll  starve  sooner  nor  live 
out  bekase  they  wont  take  the  ladies  airs  Si  the  ladies  11 
suffer  sooner  nor  have  em  bekase  they  cant  stand  the 
womens  airs  & so  we  steps  in  even  if  we  dont  know  b from 
bulls  foot  <fe  rules  the  ladles  that  is  as  good  as  each  other 
Si  better  nor  the  poor  american  women  jiat  bekase  theres 
nobody  else  to  be  had  Si  they  knows  if  they  sends  us  off  to 
day  theyll  git  qo  better  or  worse  to  morrow  & if  youre 
thinkin  that  this  is  some  of  my  blowin  why  didnt  I hear 
Mistress  Blivins  with  me  own  ears  complainin  that  she 
could nt  eat  the  dinners  Si  that  I broke  more  nor  my  wages 
in  china  by  tbe  same  token  that  she  darent  eend  os  pack- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,  Holy  Vargin !”  here  burst  in  the  Irish 
girl,  “ to  think  that  I shud  iver  be  cotched  fur  a 
fool ! Worra ! worra ! and  what  will — ” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,”  cut  in  tho  Fool 
Catcher,  handing  back  her  letter.  “You  are 
any  thing  but  a fool,  my  dear ; but  you  can  call 
your  mistress  if  you  please.” 

And  so  Mrs.  Blivins  fell  into  line,  and  we 
marched  on — Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grind- 
er, and  I — when  we  came  suddenly  on  Mollie, 
in  very  high  boots,  and  very  short  skirt,  scal- 
loped, ruffled,  bc-braided,  be-buttoned,  and  be- 
tasseled ; a monstrous  knob  of  back-hair,  cov- 
ered with  a net,  bristling  with  small  curls,  of 
which  I haven’t  the  name,  but  which  unassisted 
Nature  would  be  apt  to  term  coiffure  a la  Fido ; 
in  front  a species  of  hair- work,  a hirsute  fortifi- 
cation, elevated  high  above  her  forehead,  and 
likewise  defended  by  curls,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween the  front  and  back-hair  a small  flat  pan- 
cake of  straw  and  ribbon,  half  hidden  on  the 
top  of  her  head.  As  this  dainty  apparition  ap- 
proached us,  shoulders  held  high  and  square, 
elbows  stiffly  out,  and  head  very  high,  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  be  hel^esponsible  for  the  won- 
derful exhibition  und4fter  huge,  stiff,  swaying 
hoop,  we  halted  involuntarily  to  add  her  to  our 
ranks;  but  the  Fool  Catcher  suffered  her  to 
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pass  on,  which  she  did  without  once  glancing 
toward  us,  following  her  with  something  like 
pity  in  his  inflexible  face. 

“We  make  distinctions,”  he  explained  to  us. 
44  Some  are  bom  fools,  some  achieve  folly,  and 
some  have  folly  thrust  upon  them.  You  have 
all  of  you  achieved  folly ; but  she  has  folly  thrust 
upon  her.  I have  considered  her  case,  and  I 
really  can  not  find  that  she  has  any  thing  else 
offered  her.  She  is  a girl  of  enterprise,  and  if 
any  thing  better  was  given  her  to  do,  would  be 
likely  to  do  it ; but  the  father  and  mother,  who 
have  not  educated  their  daughter  beyond  the 
standard  of  a fashion-plate,  deserve  a plate  in 
my  ranks.  Step  in,  Madam ; walk  up,  Sir!” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mollie’s  father  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs,  Blivins,  Grinder, 
and  I.  On  the  next  comer  stood  Judge  Cath- 
cart’s  house,  and  on  the  steps  the  old  gentleman 
himself  was  watching  us. 

44  Step  down,  Judge,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher. 
44  You  belong  to  me,  since  your  wisdom  consists 
in  not  advancing,  when  you  have  legs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  getting  ahead  of  you.” 

“Don’t  believe  in  your  modem  improve- 
ments and  new-fangled  notions!”  growled  the 
old  gentleman.  44  There  were  no  Fool  Catchers 
in  my  time.” 

44  Or  you  would  have  been  snapped  up  long 
ago,”  retorted  the  Fool  Catcher ; 44  and  you  too, 
Miss  Stryffer,”  seeing  that  lady  peeping  out 
from  her  blinds.  44  You  have  made  some  good 
points  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  your 
own  sex;  but  when,  to  gain  these  points  with 
men,  you, threw  aside  the  gentleness  that  be- 
longs to  women,  I was  obliged  to  set  you  down 
in  my  book.  Step  down,  Madam  I I ask  you 
reluctantly,  I assure  you ; but  then  you  should 
have  remembered  that  men  are  used  to  hard 
names,  ridicule,  and  denunciation  from  other 
men,  and  know  how  to  meet  it ; while  by  na- 
ture they  are  incapable  of  making  good  defense 
against  the  tough  blade  of  a truth,  or  a good 
argument,  with  a hilt  of  feminine  sweetness.” 
And  so  we  marched  on — Judge  Cathcart,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Mollie’s  father  and  mother,  Mrs. 
Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I — to  Mrs. 
Patchouli’s  door.  I stared ; Miss  Stryffer  stared. 

44  Why,  what  has  she  done?”  asked  Grinder. 

44  A very  estimable  woman,”  quavered  Mol- 
lie’s mother. 

44  Yes,  but  jealous  of  her  husband’s  very  eye- 
lashes,” said  the  Fool  Catcher,  with  an  air  of 
disgust.  44  If  he  looks  down,  she  knows  he  is 
guilty ; if  he  glances  aside,  it  is  at  the  lady  in 
the  window ; if  he  chats  with  a neighbor,  ah ! 
there  is  an  intrigue.  Whereas,  if  Mrs.  Patch- 
ouli would  only  spend  the  time  and  energy  that 
she  devotes  to  discovering  and  denouncing  her 
husband’s  infidelities  in  making  herself  agreea- 
ble, she  would  have  in  herself  the  be6t  possible 
warrant  against  a cause  for  jealousy.  Fall  in, 
Mrs.  Patchouli!” 

At  the  same  time  ringing  vigorously  the  bell 
next  door.  I had  done  with  astonishment,  or 
here  would  have  been  cause  for  wonder,  for  this 


was  John  Pilar’s  house,  who  looked  at  the  Fool 
Catcher  and  at  us  with  ineffable  surprise. 

44  Gentlemen,  here  is  some  mistake,”  re- 
marked John  Pilar,  with  dignity. 

The  Fool  Catcher  ran  over  the  list  in  his 
book. 

44  4 John  Pilar,  No.  7G84  Fifth  Avenue ; owns 
also  house  in  Fisher’s  Alley.*  This  must  be  you, 
Sir.  You  live  in  this  palace ; you  own  that  pig- 
sty. You  lire  in  the  palace  because  it  is  com- 
fortable, and  you  own  the  pig-sty  because  it 
pays  well.  No  need  of  repairs  there — no  mat- 
ter who  complains,  or  who  moves  out,  or  what 
horrible  hole  it  becomes!  There  are  always 
more  who  must  have  homes.  So  here  are  you, 
called  a sensible  man,  yet  forgetting  that  there 
is  an  air-line  on  which  your  tenement-house 
sends  your  palace  its  daily  quota  of  disease  and 
death;  and  wondering,  when  your  daughter 
dies  of  malignant  fever,  whence  it  came,  as  she 
was  never  exposed.  And  here  are  you,  suppos- 
ing yourself  a Christian  man,  and  yet  doing 
unto  your  brother — because  he  is  your  poor  ten- 
ant and  helpless — all  that  you  would  dislike  to 
have  him  do  to  you  in  his  place.  Come  down, 
John  Pilar.  Here  is  no  mistake!” 

And  so  we  marched  on — John  Pilar,  Mrs. 
Patchouli,  Miss  Stryffer,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
lie’s father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs. 
Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I — till  we  came  to  Mrs. 
Pelion’s  door,  where  the  Fool  Catcher  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  himself  heard,  so  great  was  the 
clamor  within  of  Mrs.  Pelion’s  children. 

44 1 think  no  woman  was  ever  so  troubled  as 
I!”  cried  Mrs.  Pelion,  coming  out  from  among 
them  with  an  exhausted  air  of  having  been  tom 
in  pieces,  and  of  bringing  only  a very  small  por- 
tion of  herself  to  meet  us.  “Herbert  is  so 
spirited,  and  the  baby  is  so  precocious !” 

44 Make  them  obey;  other  mothers  do,”  sug- 
gested the  Fool  Catcher. 

44  Oh!  but  my  children  are  unlike  others,” 
answered  Mrs.  Pelion,  looking  fondly  on  her 
offspring,  who  were  disobeying  her  in  all  direc- 
tions. 44  They  laugh  at  punishment,”  adminis- 
tering as  she  spoke  a series  of  pats,  of  about 
one-kitten  power  (a  nine-days'  old  kitten),  about 
the  shoulders  of  the  offending  Herbert;  and 
then  turning  on  us  pathetically, 44  You  see ; they 
are  so  determined.  Herbert!  put  that  book 
down ! Was  there  ever  such  a child  ? Her- 
bert!” But  Herbert,  hearing  that  he  was  in- 
vincible, went,  of  course,  calmly  on  his  way 
with  the  forbidden  volume,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  the  Fool  Catcher  requested  Mrs.  Pe- 
lion to  fall  into  line;  and  so  we  marched  on — 
Mrs.  Pelion,  John  Pilar,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie’s  father  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder, 
and  I — till  we  found  old  Catchew,  furiously  be- 
rating his  son,  young  Tom. 

44  Softly,  softly,  my  good  Sir ! What  is  the 
trouble  here?”  inquired  the  Fool  Catcher. 

44 The  trouble!”  roared  Catchew,  who  was  in 
a purple  rage;  “why  here  is  this  thankless 
spendthrift  puppy  complaining  of  his  allowance ; 
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and  that  he  can’t  keep  even  pace  with  the  follies 
of  other  young  fellows  of  fashion  like  himself. 
Whining  to  me  for  spending  money!  Why, 
when  I was  his  age  I was  at  the  head  of  a firm ; 
I was,  by  George,  Sir ; and  if — ” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Catchew,”  interrupted 
the  Fool  Catcher,  quietly.  “Has  young  Tom 
any  business  or  profession  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
briskly.  “ I intend  my  son  to  be  a gentleman, 
a college-bred  gentleman.  If  I have  no  educa- 
tion no  one  can  say  but  he  has,  and  been  brought 
up  in  luxury  too ! Never  had  to  lift  his  finger 
for  himself;  and  to  think  now  that  he  should 
fly  out — ” 

“ As  you  say,”  cut  in  the  Fool  Catcher.  “To 
fly  out  at  him  now  would  be  a sort  of  treachery 
on  your  part  when  you  have  so  carefully  trained 
him  to  luxury,  helplessness,  and  dependence  on 
you.  For  what  I can  see  you  must  die  or  sup- 
port him,  Mr.  Catchew.” 

“When  I was  his  age  I supported  myself,” 
commenced  old  Catchew,  but  the  Fool  Catcher 
stopped  him  short,  and  so  we  marched  on — old 
Catchew,  Mrs.  Pelion,  John  Pilar,  Mrs.  Patch- 
ouli, Miss  Stryffer,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie’s  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins, 
Grinder,  and  I ; when  who  should  we  meet  but 
Mrs.  PhvfFe! 

“How  arc  the  children,  Mrs.  Phyffe?”  asked 
the  Fool  Catcher,  softly. 

The  lady  stared. 

“ I haven’t  the  least — I mean — really — how 
can  I tell?  They  are  with  their  nurses.” 

“And  your  husband,  Mrs.  PhyfFe ? I hope 
he  is  quite  well.” 

“Dear  me!”  cried  Mrs.  Phyffe,  fretfully; 
“ why,  I hardly  see  him  except  at  church. 
How  can  a woman  know  any  thing  about  hus- 
band and  children  that  has  three  parties  a night 
and  such  a visiting  list  as  mine  on  her  hands  ? 
to  say  nothing  of  one’s  bonnets  and  back  hair.” 

The  Fool  Catcher  sighed. 

“And  where  are  you  going,  Mrs.  Phyffe?” 

“To  order  a pair  of  wings,”  cried  the  lady, 
with  animation.  “I  am  to  appear  as  an  arch- 
angel, like  the  French  countess,  of  whom  I read, 
at  somebody’s  ball  in  Paris.” 

“Full  into  line.  Madam!”  said  the  Fool 
Catcher ; but  lo ! Mrs.  Phyffe  slipped  out  of  his 
hands,  and  floated  away  like  so  much  thistle- 
down. 

“Too  light  to  be  caught,”  murmured  the 
Fool  Catcher,  looking  regretfully  after  her;  “de- 
cidedly we  must  have  butterfly  traps!  Ah! 
good-morning,  Mr.  Krai;”  but  Mr.  Krai,  who 
with  his  wife  was  entertaining  a guest,  did  not 
hear. 

“Lovely  weather  for  walking,”  observed  the 
lady. 

“Yes,”  returned  Mr.  Krai,  “but  you  could 
never  persuade  my  wife  of  that.  She  never 
finds  any  weather  for  walking.” 

“Any  time  since  my  marriage,  you  mean, 
dear!”  answered  Mrs.  Krai,  quickly,  and  grow- 
ing furiously  red. 


I “ Have  you  seen  your  new  neighbors  ?”  asked 
the  guest  uneasily,  turning  the  conversation. 

“ Ah,  there  it  is !”  cried  Mrs.  Krai.  “ I have 
been  trying  to  induce  Mr.  Krai—” 

“My  dear,  permit  me — our  neighbors  are 
not  yet — ” 

“ Mr.  Krai  is  always  behindhand,”  continued 
the  wife. 

“ Or  has  not  so  much  curiosity,  perhaps,  as — •” 

“You  have  curiosity  enough  in  some  cases,” 
cries  Mrs.  Krai,  with  great  spirit.  “You  beset 
me  to  call  on  the  Simpsons,  but  then  Mrs.  Simp- 
son has  young  and  pretty  daughters.” 

“ If  you  mean  by  that — ” 

“ Oh  ! I mean  nothing  at  all.  I am  quite 
in  the  wrong,  of  course.  I always  have  been 
since  my  marriage,  though  before  it  I was  sup- 
posed— ” 

Here  the  Fool  Catcher  stepped  in,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  lady  who  sat  aghast  before  the  furious 
couple,  with  “ Fall  into  line,  my  good  friends !” 
and  so  we  marched  on — Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai, 
old  Catchew,  Mrs.  Pelion,  John  Pilar,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
lie’s father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Bliv- 
ins, Grinder,  and  I ; and  seeing  Jack’s  father 
helping  his  little  son  at  work  on  a mud  fort,  we 
opened  our  ranks ; but  the  Fool  Catcher  only 
lifted  his  hat  respectfully,  and  passed  on  to  the 
study  where  John’s  father  sat  grimly  reading 
the  news. 

“ And  where  is  John  ?”  asked  the  Fool  Catcher. 

John’s  father  looked  at  his  watch. 

“At  his  Greek  ; every  thing  goes  by  system 
here.  Up  at  five,  Sir;  shower-bath,  ten  min- 
utes for  dressing,  hour’s  reading,  walk,  break- 
fast. Greek,  arithmetic,  Latin,  drawing,  din- 
ner. Geometry,  history,  walk,  composition,  olo- 
cution,  supper ; an  hour’s  play,  reading  aloud, 
prayers,  and  bed  at  half  past  nine  precisely. 

That’s  my  system,  Sir,”  said  the  father;  “no 
useless  talking  allowed;  no  straying  off  with 
other  boys ; bed  hard  ; food  plain  ; reading  all 
solid  ; every  thing  hard,  solid,  thorough ; that’s 
my  plan,  Sir ; and  it  works — works  like  clock- 
work!” 

“ But  then  the  poor  little  pendulum  will  wear 
out  one  day,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher.  “ Step 
into  line,  Sir!”  and  so  we  marched  on — John’s 
father,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  old  Catchew,  Mrs. 

Pelion,  John  Pilar,  Miss  Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patch- 
ouli, Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie’s  father  and  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and 
I — when  we  met  young  Bourse,  who  buttonholed 
the  Fool  Catcher,  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Jack 
Beanstalk’s  stock. 

“Can’t  be  a mistake!”  said  he,  energetical- 
ly. “I  have  some  twigs  from  the  stalk,  here, 
in  my  pocket.  A bean  that  I planted  in  my 
own  garden  sprung  up  in  the  first  hour,  and 
grew  ten  feet  in  a day.  If  you  will  step  down 
to  my  office  I will  show  you  one  of  the  golden 
eggs  laid  by  the  hen  of  the  giant  that  lives  at  the 
top  in  the  glass-house;  and  some  of  our  men 
have  been  far  enough  up  to  hear  the  twanging 
of  the  giant’s  harp;  while  only  yesterday  we 
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found  among  the  leaves  a touching  letter  dropped 
by  the  giant’s  wife  begging  us  to  effect  her  re- 
lease. I tell  you  it  is  a sore  thing ; stock  go- 
ing like — ” 

44  Fall  in  line !”  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  cool- 
ly, pouncing  at  the  same  instant  on  one  man 
trying  to  convince  another  by  argument,  and  a 
woman  who  was  snubbing  another  woman. 

44  Fall  in  line ! Fall  in  line 1”  cried  the  Fool 
Catcher,  very  red:  44 you,  Sir,  ought  to  know 
better ; and  you,  Madam,  why  do  you  complain 
of  men  while  you  use  your  own  sex  so  ill  ?”  and 
so  we  marched  on — the  man,  the  woman,  young 
Bonrse,  old  Catchew,  John’s  father,  Mrs.  Pe- 
♦ lion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss 
StryfFer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
lie’s  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs. 
Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I— till  we  reached  the 
counting-house  of  old  Ossa,  who  was  just  look- 
ing over  his  insurance  policies. 

44  How  about  your  daughter?”  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher.  44  Is  she  insured  ?” 

44  Don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  old  Ossa, 
staring. 

44  Does  she  know  any  thing  ?”  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher. 

“Not  much,”  returned  Ossa,  grinning. 
44  What  is  the  need  ? 1 hate  clever  women.” 

44  How  if  you  fail,  then  ?” 

44  But  I sha’n’t  fail.  Besides,  she’ll  marry 
some  rich  fellow  or  other — young  Bourse,  or 
young  Tom  Catchew.” 

44  How  if  she  marries  some  poor  fellow  ?” 

44  If  she  does,  I’ll  cut  her  off.” 

44  How  if  .young  Bourse  or  young  Catchew 
should  fail  ?” 

44 But  he  won’t  fail.” 

44  How  if  he  dies  and  leaves  his  property  in- 
volved?” 

44  What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?”  cries 
old  Ossa,  perplexed. 

“Why  not  instruct  your  daughter  in  some- 
thing beyond  beaus  and  back-hair?”  pursued 
the  Fool  Catcher. 

44 But  nobody  does;  and  I hate  clever  wo- 
men ; besides,  she  will  marry  some  rich  fellow, 
I tell  you.” 

And  so  we  marched  on — old  Ossa,  the  man, 
the  woman,  young  Bourse,  old  Catchew,  John’s 
father,  Mrs.  Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John 
Pilar,  Miss  StryfFer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cath- 
cart, Mollie’s  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I,  when — in  no  mat- 
ter what  street — stepped  out  from  her  carriage 
Mrs.  Prow,  of  whom  the  Fool  Catcher  made  po- 
lite inquiries  concerning  a journey  she  had  just 
achieved. 

44  The  country  was  very  well,  but  the  people 
are  really  intolerable,”  returned  Mrs.  Prew. 
44  People  who  desire  to  be  exclusive  will  soon 
be  forced  to  eschew  traveling.  I assure  you, 
Mr.  Fool  Catcher,  I had  no  comfort.  I turned 
my  back  to  people  on  the  boats  and  cars.  I had 
all  my  meals  served  in  my  own  rooms.  I look- 
ed over  every  body’s  head;  but,  after  all,  do 
what  you  will,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  a 


crowd,  promiscuous,  ill -dressed,  second-rate, 
staring.” 

4 4 Fall  in  line,  Madam ! ” cried  the  Fool  Catch- 
er, hastily,  as  if  conscious  and  afraid  of  a strong 
desire  to  box  the  lady’s  ears ; and  so  we  marched 
on — Mrs.  Prew,  old  Ossa,  the  man,  the  woman, 
young  Bourse,  old  Catchew,  John’s  father,  Mrs. 

Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss 
StryfFer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mollic's 
father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins, 
Grinder,  and  I — till  we  came  to  a lecture-room, 
where  Mr.  Anonymous  was  addressing  Mrs. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Browning,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Gail  Ham- 
ilton, Harriet  Hosmer,  and  Mts.  Lewes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

44  My  dear  Ladies,— Homer  represents  the 
queens  of  antiquity  as  spinning  wool,  while  the 
kings  held  counsel.  Penelope  spun.  Lucretia  spun. 

Milton  sent  Eve  into  the  kitchen,  while  the  angel 
was  talking ; and  really,  ladies,  when  women  paint 
pictures  as  well  os  men,  or  write  better  essays  than 
I can  myself,  or  imagine  a Zenobia,  or  give  to  the 
world  a high-sou  led  woman  like  Komola,  or  make 
two  nations  weep  with  a mother’s  wail  for  her  sons, 
or  help  the  great  step  of  the  century  upward  by  an 
Uncle  Tom,  I must  remind  you  gently,  but  firmly, 
that  you  are  out  of  your  spheres,  and  for  what? 

Your  painting,  ^writing,  sculpture  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  efforts  of  men,  in  similar  departments,  be- 
cause— it  is  not ; and  if  you  advance  the  plea  that 
you  do  such  things  to  earn  bread  and  butter,  or  sup- 
port your  children,  1 answer  that  there  ore  other  and 
more  womanly  ways  of  earning  a subsistence,  in 
which  you  can  starve  with  decency  and  propriety ; 
and  in  which  you  must  remain  if  you  hope  for  our 
admitation.  Say  to  yourselves,  ladies,  not  that  I 
love  dinner  less  but  admiration  more;  and  perish 
rather  than  get  out  of  your  sphere.  If  you  are  dis- 
turbed by  what  are  called  the  promptings  of  genius 
remember  that  Penelope  spun;  a voice  from  the 
auditorium  reminds  me  that  she  fibbed  also.  I 
shall  only  remarjt  that  I consider  the  interruption 
unladylike.  I repeat;  Penelope  spun.  Go  to  the 
sewing-machine,  Rosa  Bonheur;  busy  yourselves 
with  puddings  and  hem  towels,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Make 
yourself  a set  of  night-caps*  Gail  Ilhmilton.  La- 
dies all,  keep  your  respective  talents  with  which,  the 
Lord  only  knows  why,  you  were  endowed  safe  some- 
where out  of  sight.  Acknowledge  your  intellectual 
inferiority  to  man.  When  you  meet  an  Irishman 
with  a hod  over  his  shoulder  say  to  yourself  this  is 
a man.  All  men  arc  superior  to  all  women.  This 
is  my  superior.  Do  this,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge  your  spiritual  superiority,  and  your 
greater  fitness  for  heaven — ” 

44  Fall  in  line.  Sir  I”  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  much  disgusted ; and  so  we  marched 
on  — Anonymous,  Mrs.  Prew,  old  Ossa,  the 
man,  the  woman,  young  Bonrse,  old  Catchew, 

John’s  father,  Mrs.  Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs. 

Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss  StryfFer,  Mrs.  Patchouli, 

Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie’s  father  and  mother, 

Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I,  till 
we  saw  Mr.  Grimme  and  a woman  in  battered 
hoops  and  bonnet,  thin,  gray,  anxious,  and  dep- 
recating before  a counter,  on  which  was  an  arm- 
ful of  military  coats. 

44  If  you  are  not  satisfied  you  can  leave  them,” 
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said  Grimme.  “ There  are  plenty  who  will  do 
the  work  at  half  the  price.” 

“ Three  dollars  a week,”  said  the  woman, 
plaintively. 

“They  will  do  it  for  half,  I tell  yon.” 

“But  with  two  children — ” 

“ This  is  not  an  alms-house,  Madam.  I pay 
yon  for  your  work.  Eight  children  or  none 
makes  no  difference.” 

“Well,”  sighed  the  woman.  “It  is  creel 
hard.  It  does  seem  sometimes  as  if  we  couldn't 
live  so ; but  I don’t  know  where  else  to  turn, 
and  if  yon  will  pay  me—” 

“ Can’t  pay  you  now,’’  cut  in  Grimme,  sharp- 
ly, and  buttoning  up  his  coat.  “ I have  paid  out 
so  much  I am  short ; but  yon  shall  have  it  next 
week.” 

“Qh!  but  Mr.  Grimme — ” 

“Will  you  take  them  or  not  ?”  says  Grimme, 
with  af  savage  thrust  at  the  bundle  of  coats. 
* 4 Come,  one  thing  or  the  other,  quick!  I 
can’t  wait  l I am  going  to  prayer-meeting.” 

' “ Prayer-meeting ! ” echoed  the  Fool  Catcher, 
with  a gasp ; “ why  this  is  the  greatest  one  of 
them  all.  Thinks  he  can  cheat  Heaven.  Head 
the  procession,  Sir!”  and  so  we  marched  on — 
Mr.  Grimme,  Anonymous,  Mrs.  Prew,  the  man, 
the  woman,  old  Ossa,  young  Bourse,  old  Catch- 
ew,  John’s  father,  Mrs.  Pel  ion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs. 
Krai,  John  Pilar,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cath- 
cart,  Miss  Stryffer,  Mollie’s  father  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I. 


“SANCTUARY  PRIVILEGES”  IN 
ROME. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE  in  Rome ! Where,  ex- 
cept with  the  angels  under  the  stars  of 
Bethlehem,  could  one  keep  watch  Jhis  holy 
night  more  fittingly  than  und^r  the  dome  of 
domes,  filled  with  the  heavenly  strains  of  the 
Pastorella  ? 

“But,  my  dear,  ‘remember  the  medical 
man.,*,  * 

“Yes,  so  I do;  but  I hope  yon  don’t  call 
leaving  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  going 
out  in  the  evening !” 

What  mortal  woman,  sanitary  dragon  though 
she  were,  could  withstand  sophistry  so  after  her 
own  heart  as  this?  “Christmas  comes  but 
once  a year,”  and  Christmas  in  Rome  not  once 
in  every  lifetime. 

In  anticipation  of  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  this  dubious  indulgence,  we  pionsly  set  our- 
selves to  the  zealous  cultivation  of  health  by 
retiring,  shortly  after  eight  o’clock,  to  the  bed- 
room which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  by  a venerable  chamber-maid  in 
black  broadcloth  and  gold-bowed  spectacles. 

Prolonged  silence 

“What  time  can  it  be?” 

“ Good ! so  you  are  not  asleep !” 

“Asleep  one’s  first  night  in  Rome ! The  air 
is  full  of  electric  influences,  and  glorious  ghosts, 
and — and  [yawningly]  the  music  of  the  spheres.” 
“The  air  is  fuller  of  must  and  dust,  which 
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that  musty,  fusty,  crusty  old  chamber-maid 
stirred  up  with  his  solemn  old  paws ; and  all  the 
nrasic  you  hear  is  that  squeaky  old  bag-pipe  in 
the  cafe  below ; and,  wh&t  is  worse,  it  is  only 
ten  o’clock !” 

“ Is  that  all  ? Heigh-ho ! What  was  it  that 
Murray  said  about  service  to-night  at  the  French 
Church?” 

“ * Military  mass : fine  music/'  ” 

“ Let’s  go ! It  will  be  over  in  season  for  St 
Peter’s.  We  might  as  well  make  a night  of  it ; 
for  what  with  the  air,  and  the  music,  and  the 
witchery  of  a first  night  in  Rome,  there  is  no 
sleep  for  us.” 

Forth  we  went  into  the  night,  as  innocent  * 
of  all  knowledge  of  Roman  topography  as  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood ; but,  thanks  to  the  special 
Providence  which  protects  all  “innocents,”  we 
came  to  no  harm,  although  more  than  one  vil- 
lain must  have  spared  us  for  the  very  joke  of 
the  thing.  Brigandage  was  rife  at  the  time 
even  in  the  best  and  most  frequented  streets  of 
Rome,  and  our  course  led  us  through  gloomy 
by-ways,  ill-lighted  and  unwatched. 

Furthermore,  so  intoxicated  were  we  with  the 
rich  old  wine  of  classic,  historic,  artistic  (in  one 
word),  Romantic  association,  which  we  had 
this  day  for  the  first  time  begun  to  drink,  that 
ordinary  caution  seemed  to  have  forsaken  us, 
and  we  sought  our  way  recklessly,  asking  it  of 
here  and  there  a passer-by ; but  oftener  paus- 
ing under  some  less  opaque  street-lamp  to  de- 
liberately unfold  the  map  of  our  “ Murray,” 
whose  red  hue  unblushingly  bewrayed  our  green- 
ness to  every  observer.  This  after  midnight,  in 
the  tortuous  paths  which  wc  struck  out  for  our- 
selves, between  the  great  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
and  the  loftier  dome  of  the  Vatican.  The  only 
apology  for  this  fool -hardiness  is  the  prolonged 
army  experience  of  the  one,  and  the  fascination 
of  a rare  “ lark”  to  the  other. 

At  San  Lstigi  de ’ Frances i,  where  we  paused 
on  onr  way,  a superb  illumination  of  the  high 
altar,  a suffocating  crowd  of  sj)ectators  (includ- 
ing, possibly,  two  or  throe  hundred  worshipers), 
and  a mighty  roar  of  good  organ  and  execrable 
vocal  music. 

So  child-like  and  absolute  was  onr  faith  in 
Murray  at  that  time  that  we  stood  until  past 
one  o’clock,  Christmas  morning,  amidst  the  hor- 
rid din  and  oppressive  odors,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  “ fine  music”  and  “the 
military  mass  with  great  pomp.”  But  the  music 
waxed  coarser  and  more  blatant  till  its  final 
suicidal  crash ; and  wherein  consisted  the  mili- 
tariness of  the  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
pompously  enough,  we  have  yet  to  discover, 
unless  it  lay  in  the  dozen  French  soldiers  who 
shouldered  arms  and  prowled  through  the  aisles 
with  their  ugly  hats  on. 

Reluctantly  following  the  retiring  multitude, 
we  withdrew  our  unsatisfied  souls  and  exhausted 
bodies ; but  speedily  forgot  all  in  tbe  delicious 
excitement  of  searching  for  St.  Peter’s.  To  be 
sure  the  service  was  announced  for  three  o’clock, 
but  must  we  not  (oh,  innocents!)  go  early  to 
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get  a seat  ? On  we  went  What  cared  we  for 
cavernous  streets,  for  weary  feet,  for  larking 
robbers  ? Were  we  not  every  moment  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  /fr-the  wonder  of  the 
world  ? It  was  an  epoch  when  our  feet  at  last 
struck  the  old  Pons  ASlius,  flanked  by  seven- 
teenth century  angels  (which  some  one  wittily 
calls  Bernini’s  “breezy  maniacs”),  and  when, 
crossing  the  Tiber,  we  passed  under  the  shadow 
of  that  mighty  tomb  where  Rome  lies  buried, 
with  an  angel  balancing  himself  above  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre. 

Ye  who  are  whirled  in  millionaire  state  to  St. 
Peter’s,  heralded  and  encompassed  by  commis- 
sionaire, courier,  and  lackeys,  and  behold  for  the 
first  time  its  glories,  vulgarized  by  the  garish 
sunlight,  receive — whether  ye  will  or  no — the 
commiseration  of  a pair  of  foot-sore  pilgrims 
who,  following  only  the  beams  of  a strange 
constellation — a starry  cross  shining  afar,  with 
no  other  attendants  than  the  midnight  stars — 
came  out  at  last  into  the  great  Piazza,  with  no 
sound  to  break  the  sacred  silence  but  the  mu- 
v sical  rhythm  of  the  twin  fountains,  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  grandest  in  all  Rome.  There 
they  stood,  clinging  to  each  other,  thrilled  and 
entranced  in  that  awful  solitude,  scarcely  daring 
to  lift  their  eyes  so  far  toward  heaven  as  that 
Marvelous  Dome,  whose  mere  shadow  crushed 
them.  The  darkness,  and  their  excited  imagina- 
tion, magnified  indescribably  the  proportions  of 
the  immense  Cathedral  in  their  view,  until — 
what  with  the  season,  the  hour,  the  solitude,  the 
companionship,  the  weird  duskiness,  no  mortal 
eye,  I am  convinced,  ever  beheld  St.  Peter’s 
more  impressively. 

When  our  senses  returned  we  realized  that 
we  were  indeed  all  alone.  The  Piazza,  which 
strikes  the  beholder  often  at  first  as  dispropor- 
tionately small,  lengthened  and  broadened  as 
we  walked  on  and  on  toward  the  sombre  pile. 
After  we  had  passed  the  cruciform  gas-lights 
not  a gleam  of  light  appeared,  except  here  and 
there  in  the  remote  colonnades  which  shut  in 
the  Piazza.  Obviously  the  sexton  hadn’t  come, 
and  we  began  to  exercise  our  fledgling  skepti- 
cism in  fearing  that  Murray  had  blundered,  and 
the  Pastorella  was  not  for  our  ears. 

After  sitting  for  some  time  on  the  great  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  Cathedral,  meek  and 
subdued  under  the  natural  action  of  our  fatigue, 
the  languor  of  the  hour,  and  the  reaction  from 
our  ecstasy,  we  suddenly  discovered  an  appari- 
tion under  the  colonnade  on  our  left.  One  of 
the  Papal  guard  was  pacing  his  beat  sullenly, 
occasionally  glowering  at  us  as  suspicious  char- 
acters. Having  projected  at  him-— done  up  in 
choice  French — the  Yankee  question,  “What 
time  are  the  meeting  begun?”  he  received  it, 
metaphorically,  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  and 
gruffly  rejected  it.  But  here,  as  often,  German 
proved  our  angel  of  deliverance.  The  guard 
could  not  withstand  the  same  inquiry  done  up 
in  his  vernacular  burr,  so  he  graciously  informed 
us  that  the  sacred  doors  would  open  at  three 
o’clock— and  not  till  then. 


Returning  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  from  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  a cup  of  black  coffee,  in 
which  to  drown  our  impatience,  we  found  that 
a few  shivering  shades  had  crept  into  view  at 
immense  intervals  along  the  great  flight  of  steps. 

To  our  distempered  vision  they  seemed  the  re- 
morseful ghosts  of  Nero’s  band  of  tormentors, 
who  were  wont  to  kindle  into  awfully  grotesque 
torch-light  devout  martyrs  for  the  illumination 
of  this  -old  arena,  and  who  on  this  holy  night 
were  come  to  do  grievous  penance  where  once 
they  kept  impious  revel.  But  when  at  last  an 
official  ascended  the  steps  and  unlocked  the 
massive  door,  we  recognized  somewhat  offens- 
ively the  mortality  of  those  with  whom  we  came 
in  contact,  as  we  pushed  with  the  now  numer- 
ous crowd  into  the  vestibule.  So  high  did  my 
enthusiasm  run  that  for  a moment  after  the  sad- 
den illumination  of  this  vestibule  I mistook  it 
for  the  Basilica  itself,  but  fortunately  did  not 
beat  a hasty  retreat,  like  the  Yankee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Apocrypha,  who  departed  inveighing  against 
the  “conceit  of  these  fellows,  when  their  con- 
founded old  mcetin’-honse  ain’t  any  bigger  than 
Brattle  Street!” 

Having  lighted  the  great  lamps  of  the  vesti- 
bule, our  “light-bearer  and  path-preparer”  un- 
! locked  a little  side-door,  and,  as  we  followed 
him  curiously  with  our  eyes,  began  to  ascend  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  torch  in  hand.  We.  were 
half  inclined  to  follow  bodily,  not  knowing  but 
through  that  strait  gate  our  way  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  must  lie.  But  we  refrained,  although  a 
dozen  men  pressed  after  him;  and  presently 
the  bells  of  the  tower  rang  out  merrily,  and 
the  ringers  came  tumbling  down  the  steps,  and 
unlocked  at  last  the  temple  itself  to  our  eager 
feet.  The  romantic  excitement  of  the  time  and 
place  almost  overpowered  ns  as  the  people  lift- 
ed the  ponderous  leathern  curtain  and  we  passed 
in. 

In  a moment  the  crowd  had  melted  away  in 
the  immensity,  and  we  stood  alone  in  St.  Peter’s 
in  the  dead  of  Christmas-eve.  The  delicious 
atmosphere  rapt  us  away  into  a trance  of  de- 
light. Far  away  tremulous  stars  faintly  glim- 
mered before  the  high  altar;  near  ns  all  was 
dim,  save  that  on  our  right  a lamp  burned  be- 
fore the  exquisite  Pi  eta  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  holding  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
arms.  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing,  if  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  I bowed  down 
myself  then  and  thereafter,  whenever  I entered 
the  cathedral,  feeling  that  the  living  Christ  was 
not  far  from  that  little  chapel ! It  was  strange, 
and  consoling  os  strange,  to  kneel  on  this  sto- 
ried pavement,  and  offer  petitions  for  the  little 
soul  far  away  whose  sweetest  eyes  were  at  that 
moment  just  opening  to  the  dawn  of  her  first 
Christmas.  With  hearts  at  rest  we  wandered 
through  the  beautiful  twilight,  dimly  discerning 
the  magnificence  of  the  pavement  and  the  col- 
umns, and  the  stately  grandeur  of  statues  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  with  whose  minutest 
lines  we  subsequently  became  familiar,  till  final- 
ly we  stood  by  the  great  baldacchino  which 
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flaunts  its  stolen  bronze  beneath  the  pore  maj- 
esty of  the  dome. 

As  we  reverently  approached  the  marble  rail- 
ing which  incloses  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter’s  chair 
we  started  back  abashed  as  we  saw  below  ns, 
kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  Confessional,  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Father  himself.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  glances  at  the  majestic  fig- 
ure, and  a furtive  consultation  of  our  Hand- 
book, that  we  were  reassured  that  we  were  not 
trespassing  upon  private  devotions,  but  were 
viewing  instead  Canova’s  admirable  statue  of 
Pius  VI.  This  monument  contrasts  pleasantly 
with  the  self-complacent  attitudes  of  the  major- 
ity of  his  predecessors  and  successors  through- 
out the  cathedral. 

It  was  now  after  3 o’clock.  On  either  side 
of  the  altar  are  a few  permanent  “pews,”  in 
Yankee  parlance.  In  one  of  these  we  solemnly 
seated  ourselves,  wondering  at  the  scantiness 
of  the  congregation.  Half  a dozen  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  near  us,  but  where  were  the 
crowd  who  had  entered  with  us  ? After  patient 
waiting  for  half  an  hour  without  sign  of  increased 
illumination,  parson,  choir,  or  congregation,  our 
attention  was  fixed,  during  our  restless  glances 
about  us,  by  a brilliant  light  in  a chapel  far  down 
the  nave.  Suspecting  the  truth,  we  leave  the 
upper  seats  of  the  synagogue  as  speedily  and 
shamefacedly  as  possible,  and  hastening  to  the 
blaze,  find  that  there  indeed  is  service  already 
begun — and  why  not,  for  is  this  not  the  chapel 
of  the  choir  ? The  half-dozen  benches  were  of 
course  already  occupied  by  less  punctual  wor- 
shipers, so  that  we  “ early  birds,”  instead  of 
winning  the  proverbial  reward,  were  doomed  to 
stand  throughout  the  service. 

Every  thing  around  us  was  novel.  The  altar 
was  one  blaze  of  light.  The  little  chapel  was 
crowded  suffocatingly  as  to  its  auditory ; while 
its  equal  number  of  priests,  etc.,  spread  them- 
selves aggravatingly  at  ease  in  their  ample  stalls. 
In  the  topmost  range  were  seated  the  biggest 
wigs,  or  rather  tonsures,  comfortably  wrapped  in 
ermine  capes;  below  them  sat  a row  of  gray 
squirrel-skins ; ami  still  lower,  violet  robes  with 
tunics  of  lace  and  muslin ; while  last  of  all  came 
a bench  full  of  violet  and  very  sleepy  boys.  This 
last  bench  frequently  sent  forth  skirmishers  into 
the  midst  of  the  melee,  who  darted  hither  and 
thither  armed  with  candles  and  authority  by  no 
means  little  or  brief.  Once  in  a while  an  er- 
mine or  a squirrel  who  had  overslept  himself 
would  come  pattering  in,  with  a bow  for  the  al- 
tar and  a profounder  bow  for  his  fellow-rodents, 
who  reciprocated  the  compliment  without  inter- 
mitting the  discordant,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  de- 
vout, growl,  which  they  had  been  pleased  to  set 
up  before  our  entrance. 

When  at  last  the  grand  procession  came  march- 
ing in  with  candles,  crosiers,  mitres,  and  what- 
nots, I am  afraid  somebody  thought  the  Grand 
Mogul  thereof  was  no  less  than  Pio  Nono  him- 
self, and  gazed  accordingly  with  quickened  pulse- 
beat.  But  it  was  only  a comfortable  cardinal- 
bishop  who  played  he  was  Pope,  with  gorgeous 


paraphernalia  to  perfect  the  illusion.  After  his 
attendants  had  marched  him  in  and  deposited 
him  in  his  gorgeous  seat,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
big  doll  which  they  had  just  found  in  one  of 
their  red  stockings,  they  at  once  set  themselves 
at  work  in  awkward  boy -fashion  to  undress  him 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  then  to  attire  him 
again  in  what  a Yankee  would  call  his  “ store- 
clothes,”  and  finally  to  prance  about  him  ad- 
miringly, precisely  as  my  baby  is  now  doing 
with  her  beloved  doll  Minnie.  This  Doll  be- 
haved well,  considering  his  provocations;  and 
when  at  last  his  tormentors  had  retired  to  a lit- 
tle distance  to  rest  themselves  and  survey  their 
treasure,  he  gazed  complacently  upon  his  fat, 
bejeweled  fingers,  spread  out  upon  his  knees, 
and  seemed  to  think  the  role  of  show-puppet  not 
so  bad  after  all. 

During  the  lull  we  inspected  oar  fellow-au- 
ditors. Judging  from  appearances  there  were 
among  them  not  more  than  ten  Romanists,  and 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  were  unmistakably 
English.  Murray  very  properly  condemns  all 
improprieties  in  the  behavior  of  tourists  during 
Romish  ceremonials,  but  it  was  just  a little  fan- 
ny to  notice  the  anxious  subservience  of  that 
autocrat’s  slaves — “Britons  never  will  be,”  not- 
withstanding. Having  read  in  their  authority 
that  a black  dress  and  veil  were  en  rbjlc  for  all 
services  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  for  reserved 
seats  at  the  ceremonies  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican  during  Holy  Week,  almost  every  dow- 
ager and  damsel  of  them  all  was  scrupulously 
clad  in  weeds  on  this  joyful  anniversary,  and 
exposed  herself  to  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs  by 
the  supererogatory  concession  of  a flimsy  'veil 
in  lieu  of  a sensible  hat.  Furthermore,  these 
excellent  women  (like  the  aggravating  wife  in 
Dickens’s  “Tale  of  Two  Cities”)  “flopped”  at 
the  least  provocation,  and  some  of  them  were 
sure  to  go  down  at  the  wrong  time,  and  discov- 
er the  blunder  just  in  season  to  lift  up  their 
heads  and  stare  about  defiantly  for  any  chance 
ohserver  during  the  solemnest  parts  of  the  serv- 
ice. Quite  a number,  indeed,  knelt  unflinch- 
ingly during  the  whole  ceremony,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

There  was,  however,  one  Annt  Betsey  Trot- 
wood  who  stood  bolt  upright  with  Protestant  lip, 
sneering  and  nose  sniffing  even  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  An  outraged 
official  behind  her  whispered  “down,”  but  she 
only  tossed  her  head  an  inch  higher,  and  setUed 
herself  more  firmly  upon  her  broad  English  ba- 
sis ; whereupon  by  a dextrous  application  of  hia 
staff  of  office  to  the  rear  of  the  rebellious  knees, 
he  brought  her  suddenly  into  position,  where  she 
had  the  sense  to  remain. 

When  one’s  conscience  forbids  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  prescribed  rites  of  any  place  or 
season,  what  alternative  remains  to  good-breed- 
ing but  to  forego  the  service  ? That  boor  who, 
having  solicited  the  honor  of  presentation  to 
Pio  Nono,  refused  to  receive  the  customary 
papal  benediction,  deserved  a sharper  rebuke 
than  that  of  the  gentle-eyed  father,  “I  think 
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the  blessing  of  an  old  man  conld  do  you  no 
harm !” 

But  to  return  to  the  chapel  of  the  choir. 
Amusing  Britons  ceased  to  interest  when  the 
heavenly  music  of  the  Pastorella  began.  We 
have  longed  to  lay  hands  on  the  score,  and  as- 
sure ourselves  whether  this  music  were  really 
\ more  seraphic  than  we  had  ever  heard  besides. 
Certainly  our  enjoyment  of  its  exquisite  harmo- 
ny was  so  great  that  the  three  hours’  standing 
which  we  endured  for  its  sake  were  of  little  ac- 
count to  us,  and  the  strains  which  still  float  in 
our  memories  are  marvelously  sweet.  The  or- 
gan was  superbly  played,  and  the  choir  of  male 
voices  left  no  room  for  desire  that  Patti,  or  even 
Jenny  Lind,  had  been  there.  The  soprano  was 
singularly  smooth  and  sweet.  Possibly  the  beau- 
ty of  the  music  was  enhanced  by  its  contrast  with 
the  responsive  chanting  of  the  squirrels,  ermines, 
etc.,  wherein  they  went  on  to  iterate  and  reiter- 
ate in  the  gruffest  and  most  snuffling  manner 
that  they  were  respectively  Owls  of  the  Desert, 
Pelicans  of  the  Wilderness,  and  Bulls  of  Bashan. 

Talk  of  Yankee  expectoration ! Every  priest 
and  Levite  in  Rome  takes  snuff,  and  uses  a great 
banner  of  a yellow  pocket-handkerchief  with  a 
resonance  that  would  put  to  shame  the  most  ca- 
tarrhal State  Legislature  in  our  country,  while  no 
spot  or  time  is  sacred  to  them.  Our  good  Abbe 
S told  us,  with  the  naivest  delight  (as  prov- 

ing the  Vicegerent’s  humanity),  that  he  actually 
saw  the  Pope  take  snuff  as  he  was  going  up  to 
the  altar  to  celebrate  Mass ! 

This  is  an  old  scandal.  As  long  ago  as  Pope 
Urban  a bull  of  excommunication  was  issued 
against  any  priest  who  should  introduce  his 
snuff-box  into  his  official  service,  whereupon 
Pasquin  turned  against  the  Pope  a blast  from 
the  sacred  canon,  quoting  Job’s  remonstrance : 
“Against  a leaf  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind 
wilt  thou  show  thy  strength,  and  wilt  thou  pur- 
sue the  light  stubble?” 

This  Christmas  service  was  shamelessly  dis- 
figured. One  gross  fellow,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  onerous  duty  of  holding  up  a candle  while 
the  Doll  spelled  out  occasionally  a sentence  from 
a big  book  held  before  him  by  another  obese 
boy,  when  he  rested  from  his  labors  sat  just  be- 
hind the  Cardinal,  and  actually  spat  offensive- 
ly directly  before  the  holy  altar  upon  the  stair 
of  which  he  sat. 

It  was  good  to  go  out  into  pure  daylight,  for 
as  we  descended  the  steps  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo 
hailed  the  rising  of  the  Christmas  sun  with  a 
grand  salute,  and  our  first  night  in  Rome  was 
over. 

Twelfth-Nighty  the  anniversary  of  the  pres- 
entation of  gifts  to  the  Christ-child  by  the  three 
kings,  is  the  favorite  gift-season  in  Rome.  Santa 
Claus  is  ousted  by  a certain  old  beldame,  yclept 
Befana  (corruption  of  Epiphania),  wizened  and 
ugly,  who  delivers  rods  to  bad  and  presents  to 
good  children.  Tradition  reveals  something  to 
the  following  effect  in  regard  to  her  origin  and 
history.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype 
of  Martha,  the  famous  housewife  of  Bethany. 


When  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  three  kings 
swept  by  her  domicile  she  was  absorbed  in  the 
fascinations  of  Spring  cleaning,  and  in  response 
to  all  entreaties  to  gaze  at  the  holy  cavalcade, 
she  only  brandished  her  broom  the  more  zeal- 
ously, saying:  “I’ll  see  them  when  they  come 
back !”  But,  alas ! every  body  knows  that 
they  returned  by  another  way ; and  wicked  King 
Herod  was  foiled,  and  poor  old  Befana  stands  to 
this  day,  broom  in  hand,  and  eyes  protruded, 
looking  in  vain  for  glories  which  she  will  never, 
never  see.  It  is  not  strange  she  should  be  so 
implacable  toward  even  childish  peccadilloes, 
inflicting  present  pain  to  avert  eternal  dole. 

Why  all  the  Roman  world  should  flock  to  the 
Piazza  di  San  Eustachio  on  this  famous  night 
I know  not ; but  thither  they  have  been,  year 
after  year,  since  the  beginning,  and  find  rare  en- 
tertainment for  their  pains ; and  with  them  went 
I,  under  the  protection  of  a party  of  Americans, 
on  the  last  anniversary,  stealing  away  from  my 
sleeping  invalid  like  an  arch-conspirator.  It 
was  after  midnight,  yet  the  Corso  was  all  alive, 
and  every  shop  whose  specialty  is  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  articles  of  virtu,  open  and  thronged.  It 
was  charming  to  meet  the  fathers,  mothers,  big 
brothers,  godfathers,  bachelor  uncles,  etc.,  hast- 
ening home  with  love-laden  eyes  and  hands,  or 
in  eager  pursuit  of  some  treasure  for  the  little 
people  who  lay  dreaming  compassionately  of 
poor  old  Befana. 

As  we  approached  the  Pantheon  the  crowd 
grew  denser  and  the  excitement  deepened.  The 
streets  leading  into  the  Piazza  di  San  Eustachio 
! were  barred  against  the  entrance  of  carriages, 
and  filled,  like  the  Piazza  itself,  with  booths  for 
the  sale  of  every  imaginable  commodity,  the 
vendors  watching  all  night  for  the  chance  of 
disposing  of  their  wares  to  the  turbulent  crowds. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  some  of  these  sales-people ; 
weary  women  and  sleepy  children  shivering  and 
screwing  open  their  eyelids  all  the  long  night 
for  a possible  handful  of  baiocchi.  Some  of  the 
more  prosperous  were  furnished  with  a large 
brasier  of  burning  coals,  and  still  more  with  the 
national  scaldino— the  little  earthen  basket  for 
embers,  which  seems  the  chief  solace  for  Roman 
women,  rich  or  poor.  As  the  entire  vicinity  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  candies  and  torches  of 
every  description,  and  by  vessels  of  oil  with  float- 
ing wicks,  the  effect  was  startling  to  a novice. 

I was  at  first  too  dazed  by  the  wild  scene  to 
enjoy  it,  and  repented  bitterly  my  escapade. 

The  cries  of  the  vendors,  the  chaffering  of  the 
buyers,  the  unrestrained  laughter  and  babble 
of  the  spectators  were  crazing.  Every  few  mo- 
ments we  were  forced  aside  by  the  approach  of 
a grotesque  procession  of  revelers  who  came 
dancing  down  upon  us,  sounding  trumpets,  beat- 
ing tambourines  and  drums,  blowing  whistles, 
working  gigantic  “jumping-jacks”  (three  feet 
and  more  in  height),  with  innumerable  other 
“soul-stirring”  and  “ear-piercing”  devices. 

Our  party  was  eminently  grave  in  its  composi- 
tion, made  up  as  it  was  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Methodist  Churches ; 
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three  ministers’  wires ; with  the  excellent  phy- 
sician to  the  American  Legation  and  his  wife, 
whose  hospitality  and  kindly  offices  toward  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  visiting  Rome 
are  above  praise. 

But  here  were  we  in  the  midst  of  Bedlam, 
and  our  only  alternatives  were  instant  flight  or 
a pell-mell  entrance  into  the  revel.  While  I 
was  preparing  myself  for  the  first  a shrill  blast 
in  my  ear,  discharged  by  no  less  a personage 
than  our  portly  Dominie  himself,  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  deafening  flourish  of  a tambour- 
ine above  my  head  by  his  elegant  little  wife, 
provoked  me  to  the  second.  In  five  minutes’ 
time,  following  our  leader,  the  entire  party  were 
furnished  with  the  peculiar  Befana  whistle  in 
the  form  of  parti-colored  plaster  images,  or  with 
ringing  tambourines,  and  were  doing  their  ut- 
most to  swell  the  din.  It  was  noticeable,  and 
perhaps  humiliating,  to  Independence-day  brag- 
garts to  see  how  wild  and  apparently  uncon- 
trollable the  sport  could  wax,  and  yet  nothing 
take  place  which  was  either  brutal  or  offensive. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  fighting,  only 
unbridled  jollity.  So  fascinating  did  the  sport 
become  that  even  the  silence  of  the  streets  on 
our  return  did  not  quell  it.  We  whistled  and 
rung  our  merry  bells  to  the  last,  even  sounding 
a defiant  blast  in  the  ears  of  the  innocent  sleep- 
er at  home. 

This  was  our  matin  service.  After  dejeuner 
my  friend  and  myself,  with  her  bright  Baby  Bell 
and  her  nurse,  went  to  vespers  at  the  church  of 
Ara  Coeli. 

In  this  ancient  church,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  wooden 
Bambino  now  usurps  the  place  and  healing  pre- 
rogative of  the  uglier  (if  possible)  bronze  wolf, 
to  which  Roman  women  many  centuries  ago 
brought  their  sick  children  in  faith. 

A flight  of  124  steps,  which  once  served  as 
the  approach  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  now 
leads  up  to  the  church.  Up  these  steps  climbed 
great  Caesar  on  his  knees  once  upon  a time,  and 
at  their  foot  Rienzi  fell,  and  so  did  Baby  Bell. 
These  magnificent  steps  were  crowded  with  wor- 
shipers of  the  Bambino  and  of  Mammon.  De- 
votees and  sight-seers  made  their  ascent  slowly 
through  the  press  of  vendors,  who  detailed  clam- 
orously the  virtues  of  their  wares,  consisting  of 
books,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  charms  of  every 
sort. 

The  pictures  and  images  most  popular  among 
the  devout  were  Bhameful  caricatures  of  the 
Christ-child  and  truthful  copies  of  the  sacred 
Bambino,  whose  miraculous  graces  and  gifts 
are  the  prime  care  of  the  Franciscans  of  the 
convent  connected  with  this  church.  As  the 
country  people  hold  the  Bambino  in  special 
honor,  and  flock  to  its  feast,  this  was  our  most 
favored  opportunity  for  seeing  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, and  we  lingered  long  on  the  steps,  ob- 
serving the  various  groups  as  they  arrived,  and 
the  exhibitions  of  national  shrewdness,  drollery, 
and  superstition. 

The  Bambino  ought  to  be  good  in  atonement 


for  its  unspeakable  hideousness.  It  was  (of 
course)  wrought  from  a tree  of  Mount  Olivet 
by  a pilgrim,  who,  as  an  artist,  must  have 
been  like  Jean  Paul’s  grandfather — “poor  but 
pious.”  This  devout  hewer  of  wood  having 
fallen  asleep  over  his  chopping,  that  Pre-Ra- 
phaelitist  of  artists,  St.  Luke,  (of  course)  hap- 
pened along,  and  added  the  finishing  touches 
with  his  ubiquitous  brush.  It  strikes  an  un- 
prejudiced inspector  of  this  twin  composition 
that  either  artist  might  have  done  better  with 
“t’other  dear  charmer  away.”  Their  united 
efforts  have  certainly  produced  the  strangest  of 
all  strange  gods.  Its  uncouthness  is  somewhat 
concealed  by  a rank  overgrowth  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  sown  lavishly  by  the  halt, 
maimed,  and  blind  whom  it  has  healed.  It  is 
borne  in  state  to  the  bedside  of  the  rich  and 
noble  invalid,  while  the  poor  carry  their  sick 
to  the  Presepio  itself.  The  thing  can  always 
be  seen  for  a fee  (being  displayed  to  the  curios- 
ity-hunter after  various  preparatory  genuflec- 
tions and  incensings  on  the  part  of  the  pious 
showman),  but  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany  its 
healing  beams  arise  without  money  or  price. 

Among  the  stories  current  in  Rome  is  one  of 
a devotee,  whose  zeal  outran  her  honesty.  Be- 
ing the  mother  of  a frequently  ailing  family  the 
draft  upon  purse  and  time  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Bambino  became  oppressive.  Ac- 
cordingly she  planned  and  executed  with  holy 
guile  the  following  device  : Procuring  from  the 
nearest  carpenter,  or  whittling  for  herself  a coun- 
terpart of  the  idol,  she  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity when  the  Bambino  was  making  a profes- 
sional call  at  her  house  and  confiscated  it  bodily, 
sending  back  to  the  unsuspecting  Franciscans  the 
“counterfeit  presentment,”  adorned  with  the  true 
relic’s  gewgaws.  All  went  well  that  day  in  the 
lady’s  home,  and  all  went  ill  in  the  Convent. 
At  night,  however,  according  to  the  story,  the 
vigils  of  the  monks  were  disturbed  by  mysterious 
knockings,  and  at  last  a plaintive  voice  cried, 
“I  am  the  Bambino,  let  me  in.”  Whereupon 
the  holy  men  exclaimed,  with  horror,  “Avaunt 
blasphemer ! The  holy  Bambino  is  safe  in  the 
Presepio.”  But  the  pitiful  voice  kept  pleading 
until  the  gates  opened,  and  behold  there  was, 
indeed,  the  genuine  image,  clad  only  in  its  na- 
tive graces,  which,  going  forthwith  to  its  man- 
ger, cast  out  the  bogus  baby  and  took  possession 
of  its  own  again.  What  became  of  the  purloin- 
ing materfamiUas  my  informant  said  not. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  wo  found 
a grand  tableau  of  wax-figures,  representing  a 
| scene  in  Bethlehem,  which  inspired  Baby  Bell  s 
I vociferous  admiration.  In  the  centre  lay  the 
Bambino  in  the  Virgin’s  arms,  she  being  ap- 
; propriately  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a robe 
of  crimson  silk,  liberally  spangled,  surrounded 
by  a bevy  of  most  idiotic-looking  representations 
of  wise  men  and  beasts.  Over  against  this  car- 
icature of  that  divine  scene,  which  St.  Matthew 
alone  has  painted  from  the  life,  was  erected  a 
little  platform,  from  which  boys  and  girls  de- 
claim the  gloriqs  of  Mary  and  the  miracles  of  - 
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the  image,  which  no  child  of  them  all  would  not 
disdain  as  a doll.  It  was  here  that  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen’s  Improvisator©  made  his  ddbut. 

The  children  were  of  various  conditions ; but 
there  was  not  one  of  the  dozen  who  spoke  dur- 
ing our  visit  who  could  not  have  given  practical 
lessons  in  elocution  in  any  American  college, 
which  it  would  be  to  its  advantage  to  “ read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.”  There  was 
none  of  the  millinery  display  which  bedizens  the 
actors  in  our  day  and  Sunday  school  exhibitions. 
The  only  attempt  at  any  thing  of  this  kind  was 
in  the  person  of  a young  woman  of  six  or  seven 
years,  who,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  had  extin- 
guished herself  by  her  mother’s  big  bonnet  and 
long-fingered  gloves ; but  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  trace  of  the  shamefacedness  and  starched 
awkwardness  which  infects  the  bone  and  muscle 
and  cuticle  of  young  American  speakers.  There 
was  one  morsel  of  a boy,  perhaps  four  years  old, 
who  combined  the  dignity  of  Everett,  the  hon- 
eyed sweetness  of  Curtis,  the  impassioned  action 
of  a Ward  Beecher,  with  an  inimitable  grace  of 
his  own.  This  seems  extravagant ; but  several 
American  gentlemen  who  joined  us  on  this  oc- 
casion declared  the  speech  of  this  infant  by  far 
the  finest  exhibition  of  oratory  they  had  ever 
heard. 

But  our  delight  speedily  gave  way  to  other 
feelings.  After  vespers,  chanted  by  filthy  Fran- 
ciscans, the  great  event  of  the  year  took  place. 
A magnificent  band  of  music  was  stationed  in 
the  nave,  to  whose  superb  marches  a long  pro- 
cession, bearing  gorgeous  banners  and  splendid 
symbols,  moved  once  and  again  through  all  the 
aisles  of  the  church.  Ecclesiastics  of  various 
ranks  in  rich  attire,  followed  by  a dreary  file 
of  unclean  monks,  whose  bare  feet  matched  in 
hue  their  dingy  robes  of  brown.  With  various 
marchings  and  preparatory  ceremonies  the  whole 
glittering  train  swept  up  to  the  chapel-tableau, 
and  after  profuse  genuflection,  and  grimace,  and 
waving  of  odorous  censers,  the  image  was  given 
into  their  care,  when  they  all  marched  and  coun- 
termarched again,  with  the  Bambino  carried  at 
their  head  in  the  arms  of  a bishop,  who  resem- 
bled Daniel  Webster,  and  looked  quite  as  sheep- 
ish os  that  great  statesman  would  have  done  if 
forced  to  carry  a big  black  doll  at  the  head  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  procession.  The  scene  without 
the  church  was  even  more  amazing  than  that 
within.  The  great  flight  of  steps,  the  pave- 
ment, and  every  window  and  loggia  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  thronged ; and  when  the  great  pro-  | 
cession  finally  moved  to  the  central  door,  and 
the  blushing  bishop  held  aloft  the  Bambino 
^.without,  as  within  the  church,  men,  women, 
and  children  fell  upon  their  knees  in  adoration. 

Having  viewed  St.  Peter’s  under  a variety 
of  aspects,  it  remained  for  ns  to  behold  it 
as  the  well-appointed  stage  for  the  exhibition 
of  Pontifical  High  Mass,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  circumstance.  As  Pius  IX.  has  outdone 
the  world  in  Mariolatry,  it  would  be  probable 
that  Candlemas  or  Purification-day  would,  un- 
der his  reign,  be  observed  with  peculiar  honor 


as  a high  feast.  Therefore  we  seized  this  occa- 
sion for  going  up  to  the  great  temple  with  some 
degree  of  that  state  which  I have  previously  de- 
cried— we  signifying  a sister  clergywoman  and 
myself,  the  young  divine  preferring  on  this  oc- 
casion a solitary  “prowl”  in  search  of  spoils 
about  Trajan’s' forum. 

Robed  and  veiled  in  unmitigated  black  we 
drove  toward  the  grand  Piazza.  As  we  drew 
near  the  throng  of  carriages  increased  until  we 
were  forced  to  fall  into  line,  moving  at  a fune- 
real pace  behind  a Cardinal’s  gilded  coach,  with* 
its  red  umbrella  strapped  upon  the  roof.  At 
regular  intervals  dragoons  were  stationed,  rein- 
ing their  superb  horses  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  held  a drawn  sword.  As  we  entered 
and  passed  down  the  nave,  we  found  the  mag- 
nificent pillars  tricked  out  with  gala  crimson- 
and-gold,  while  before  the  bronze  statue  of 
Jupiter , or  Jew-Peter  (this  musty  pun  could 
never  be  more  relevant  than  here),  burned  the 
massive  golden  candlesticks,  which  cost  either 
20,000  or  200,000  scudi  each  — my  note-book 
being  bluriy  hereabout. 

With  minds  conscious  of  rectitude  of  toilet 
we  marched  solemnly  to  the  sacred  inclosure, 
where  on  Christmas-eve  we  had  6at  in  lone  state, 
but  which  was  now  nearly  filled  with  ladies  in 
black.  A stately  chamberlain  eyed  us  critical- 
ly, and  then  graciously  passed  us  in,  we  return- 
ing the  gaze  with  interest,  as  his  costume  pre- 
sented far  more  attractive  points  than  ourB — 
consisting  as  it  did  of  a Spanish  cloak  of  velvet, 
knee-breeches,  a stiff  ruff  about  the  throat,  and 
at  the  wrists  soft  ruffles  of  priceless  old  lace ; 
and,  above  all,  a superb  necklace  of  gold. 

Having  been  brought  to  approve  the  action 
of  the  Church  Fathers  in  regard  to  costume 
long  before  I reached  the  church,  as  I saw  with 
what  modest  grace  the  veil  enfolded  the  lovely 
Madonna,  my  companion,  a simple  glance 
around  the  charmed  circle  to  which  we  were 
now  admitted  convinced  me  that  no  costume 
could  be  so  universally  becoming  as  that  or- 
dained and  rigorously  enforced  upon  all  aspir- 
ants to  these  seats  of  honor  during  church  cere- 
monials. It  occurred  to  us  that  were  Protestant 
assemblies  of  worship  less  kaleidoscopic  in  col- 
oring, corporeal  and  spiritual  vision  would  be 
less  distracted,  and  the  number  of  obtrusively- 
homely  women  be  reduced.  Yet  it  was  amusing 
to  see  how  feminine  ingenuity  had  contrived  to 
introduce  richness  and  even  variety  into  the 
strictest  compliance  with  the  absolute  law.  Of 
course  the  robe — so  it  were  black — might  be  of 
serge,  silk,  or  regal  velvet ; while  the  head  was 
adorned  with  every  degree  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity, from  the  rich  folds  of  a superb  mantle 
(transformed  by  the  aid  of  jeweled  pins  into  a 
veil  for  the  nonce)  to  a coquettish  little  barbe, 
or  a square  foot  of  simple  bobbinet.  * 

Before  us  sat  a party  of  English  women,  whose 
improving  conversation  we  could  not  escape. 

Among  their  words  of  wisdom  were  the  follow- 
ing : “ Who  was  the  Bishop  who  officiated  on 
Sunday?” — meaning  at  the  English  church  just  „ 
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beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  “ Bishop  Whip- 
ple, dear.” 

“Where  is  he  Bishop,  pray?”  “Mimosa, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa!”  Bnt  here 
comes  a fall  drum  corps  playing  lustily,  as  they 
usher  in  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  who,  being 
stationed  in  a double  row  the  entire  length  of 
the  nave,  stand  with  bayonets  fixed  during  the 
4 service. 

A brief  interval ; immense  sensation  among 
the  girls  around  us ; enter  the  Guardia  Nobile. 
Our  matron  souls  were  not  totally  unmoved 
by  their  perfections.  They  are  the  flower  of 
Roman  nobility,  and  yet  what  knightly  deed  was 
ever  done  by  the  bravest  of  them  all  ? The  un- 
couthest  soldier-boy  in  Yankee  blue  who  ever 
kept  faithful  watch  before  a loyal  camp  outranks 
them.  And  yet,  in  the  impassioned  words  of 
one  of  the  improving  English  colloquists  before 
us,  * 4 What  lovely  legs  I”  Golden  helmets,  with 
stiff  white  plumes,  black  “waterfalls”  three 
quarters  of  a yard  long,  white  knee-breeches, 
high  top-boots,  blue  (scarlet  when  at  their  grand- 
est) coats,  completed  the  costume  of  these  phys- 
ically and  sartorially  magnificent  fellows,  who 
lead  captive  silly  women  (particularly  English 
and  American  school  - girls),  and  stand  with 
drawn  swords  on  either  side  of  the  Pope’s  chair. 
Next  come  in  long  procession  the  Swiss  Guard 
in  the  horrible  auto-da-fd-ish  livery  which  per- 
petuates the  single  blunder  of  the  inspired  arch- 
itect, sculptor,  painter,  poet,  statesman,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  who  designed  it,  nodding. 

But  behold  Pio  Nono  himself  borne  in  gor- 
geous procession  of  cardinals,  bishops,  etc.  Al- 
though the  twelve  bearers  walk  softly,  yet  the 
old  man  reminded  me  of  certain  little  boys  who, 
aspiring  to  ride  the  elephant  around  the  ring  at 
* a menagerie,  find  the  exaltation  more  produc- 
tive of  sea-sickness  and  scare  (against  which 
pride  struggles  with  a sickly  smile)  than  of  the 
anticipated  triumph.  However,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther shut  his  eyes  bravely  and  stretched  out  two 
fingers  in  benediction,  and  was  at  last  safely  de- 
posited in  his  crimson-and-gold  robes  before  the 
altar,  and  after  a moment’s  pause  made  for  bis 
throne  at  a rapid  pace. 

The  choir  from  behind  a screened  balcony 
pealed  forth  glorious  music,  during  which  poor 
Pius  again  lost  his  liberty  and  his  gay  robes, 
and  appeared  at  last  clad  in  purest  white. 

A long  ceremony  of  presentation  followed,  in 
which  a score  or  so  of  church  dignitaries  marched 
in  solitary  state  up  to  the  throne  and  made  their 
salam.  The  Cardinals  graciously  received  the 
Pope’s  hand,  which  they  kissed,  humbly  kneel- 
ing ; inferior  grandees  confined  their  osculation 
to  the  cross  on  his  slipper.  Close  at  hand  stood 
an  obliging  individual,  who  caught  up  the  train 
of  each  courtier  as  he  approached  the  throne, 
and  giving  it  a dextrous  double  twist  (as  if  by 
a species  of  patent  clothes- wringer)  saved  him 
from  inextricable  entanglement  in  his  redundant 
drapery,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the 
ascent,  descent,  and  retreat  (turning  the  wring- 
er backward  for  this  last  purpose,  and  giving 


the  spreading  train  a final  snap  after  the  man- 
ner of  laundresses  with  bed-linen)  with  all  the 
independence  of  a Bloomer. 

Now  came  the  blessing  of  the  candles.  All 
the  priestly  throng  were  furnished  with  at  least 
three  feet  of  as  yet  unblessed  wax,  as  were  the 
majority  of  princes,  embassadors,  etc.,  who  oc- 
cupied sacred  inclosures  still  nearer  the  Pontiff 
than  ours.  Each  candle  was  laid  across  the 
knees  of  his  Holiness,  the  owner  thereof  receiv- 
ing it  (the  candle)  kneeling,  first  thrusting  his 
head  under  it  as  if  it  were  a yoke,  and  retiring 
after  another  application  of  his  lips  to  the  sacred 
slipper. 

A stout  old  gentleman,  with  white  mustache, 
in  gorgeous  uniform,  and  covered  with  decora- 
tions, lugged  up  his  great  candle,  and  was  re- 
warded by  receiving  the  cardinal’s  privilege  of 
touching  the  Pope’s  hand ; he  proved  to  be  that 
martyr  for  the  faith,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, instead  of  General  Scott,  as  I at  first  im- 
agined. Ignition  instantly  followed  benedic- 
tion. Star  after  star  twinkled  into  light.  Once 
more  the  Pope  mounted  upon  his  elephant,  well- 
balanced  this  time,  since,  while  one  hand  was 
outstretching  in  benediction,  the  other  was  grasp- 
ing a huge  lighted  caudle. 

But  it  was  a beautiful  sight  when  the  great 
procession  swept  through  the  immense  Basilica, 
with  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  the  flash  of  intensest  colors,  and  the 
thousands  of  stars  gleaming  through  the  glori- 
ous aisles.  When  it  was  most  remote  from  ns 
it  seemed  like  the  shimmer  of  the  milky  way,  or 
like  the  going  forth  of  Ursa  Major  with  all  the 
stars  in  his  train.  At  its  approach  all  the  de- 
vout fell  upon  their  knees,  except  the  august 
Guardia  Nobile,  and  the  undevout  bowed  their 
heads  in  obedience  to  the  injunction,  Honor  the 
king.  Next  us  had  been  sitting  a little  old  nun 
with  a bundle  done  up  in  a white  rag,  which 
consisted  of  four  dirty  old  candle  ends,  and  a 
broken  umbrella  top  (to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment). Our  attention  was  suddenly  recalled 
from  the  procession  by  a sulphurous  odor,  and 
we  discovered  that  our  sister  had  deliberately 
struck  a match  and  lighted  her  eandle-ends, 
which  were  dropping  greasy  tears  over  our  gar- 
ments, while  she  alternately  wept  and  prayed 
in  a very  rapture  of  devotion,  and  picked  at  the 
four  obstreperous  wicks  with  a crooked  pin. 
Somewhat  remorsefully  (for  we  could  but  ad- 
mire the  absorbed  adoration  of  the  little  old  wo- 
man, however  misplaced),  we  insisted  on  her 
instantly  stanching  the  tallow  lachrymals,  but 
we  suffered  greater  torments  thereafter  from  a 
succeeding  fit  of  smoky  sulks  which  outlasted 
the  mass. 

The  final  ceremonial  was  High  Mass,  and  in 
spite  of  what  we  regarded  the  error  and  super- 
stition, the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
was  indescribably  sublime.  The  silence  of  death 
bowed  the  mighty  assembly.  A triumphant 
strain  from  the  hidden  choir  broke  the  awful 
spell.  Upsprang  the  soldiery  with  metallic  ring 
on  the  marble  pavement ; the  Guard  Noble,  who 
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had  bent  one  knee  before  the  awful  Presence, 
recovered  their  position  and  tossed  their  golden 
helmets  defiantly;  uprose  the  devout  people, 
and  last  of  all  up  came  our  pious  little  nun,  all 
begrimed  with  smoke  and  tears.  The  cere- 
mony was  over,  save  that  the  Pope  solemnly 
“poored”  (as  the  children  say)  somebody  on 
the  shoulders.  Somebody  trotted  off  with  his 
pat  of  benediction  to  the  next  ermine-caped 
dignitary  and  “ poored”  him ; Ermine-Cape 
“poored”  Red-Robe;  Red-Robe,  Violet;  Vio- 
let, Black;  and  so  on  down.  Each  seeming  to 
say,  as  in  the  juvenile  play  of  “ Button,”  “ Hold 
fast  all  I give  you!” 

But  when  the  Pope  arose  for  the  general 
benediction  he  was  a grand  picture,  with  his  be- 
nign countenance,  his  pure  white  locks,  his  ven- 
erable figure,  and  majestically  flowing  robes  of 
‘‘spotless  samite”  (for  aught  I know  to  the  con- 
trary) ; and  I gladly  bowed  my  unworthy  head, 
feeling  that  “ the  blessing  of  an  old  man  could 
do  me  no  harm  !” 

And  now  to  the  choicest  privilege  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  that  City  of  Sanctuaries. 

Come  with  mo  into  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
No,  not  up  the  long  flight  of  steps  through  the 
picturesque  groups  posed  to  catch  an  artists  eye ; 
later,  if  you  please,  you  may  climb  to  Trinita  de’ 
Monti  and  listen  to  the  piping  vespers  of  invisi- 
ble nuns;  but  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  this  low 
passage-way.  It  leads  us  into  a pair  of  homely 
rooms,  filled  with  those  who,  like  the  Church  of 
the  Catacombs,  must  observe  the  rites  of  their  I 


faith  in  secret.  Only  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dear  old  Flag,  whose  stars  never  burned  so  bright 
to  their  vision  as  then,  through  battle-smoke 
and  tears  of  exile,  can  American  Protestants 
find  protection  for  their  simple  worship  in  Rome. 
They  arc  of  many  names,  varying  station,  and 
differing  creeds,  yet  they  all  bow  at  one  common 
altar  in  response  to  the  entreaty,  “ This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me.  ” Our  weekly  visits  to  this  # 
homely  audience-room  are  among  our  dearest 
memories  of  Rome. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  our  first  Sunday  in 
Rome  the  silence  of  our  unfrequented  vicolo  was 
perturbed,  and  our  hearts  stirred  to  their  depths, 
by  a familiar  strain  of  music  beneath  our  win- 
dows : “Let  the  Hero  born  of  woman  crush  the 
serpent  with  His  heel ; for  God  is  marching  on !” 

The  mystery  was  solved  when  we  were  our- 
selves initiated  into  one  of  the  choicest  privileges. 
Yes,  “ sanctuary  privileges^’  possible  to  a home- 
sick American  tarrying  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  physician  to  the  American  Legation  and 
hi9  charming  wife*  mindful  of  the  land  from 
which  they  came  out,  and  of  its  Sunday  evening 
chantings  in  family  circles  of  “Psalm9  and 
Hymns  and  spiritual  songs,”  are  wont  to  wel- 
come their  friends  quietly  on  Sunday  evening  to 
their  handsome  appartamento.  The  fragment 
of  the  sublime  battle-hymn  which  had  so  thrilled 
us,  proved  to  have  been  trolled  by  a party  of 
young  Americans  sauntering  to  their  lodgings 
after  one  of  these  home-like  gatherings  at  Dr. 
Qould’s. 
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Over  the  darkening  waters 
Just  at  the  dusk  I came. 

When  I reached  the  terrace  and  archway 
The  lamps,  in  their  crystal  caskets. 

Held  the  night’s  jewels  of  flame. 


They  had  crossed  the  darkening  waters, 
They  entered  the  arch’s  gloom; 

And  I thought  of  another  crossing — 

Of  the  stream  that  is  ever  darkened, 

To  the  archways  of  the  tomb. 


Twin  cities,  kept  asunder 

By  the  strong  arm  of  the  bay, 
Saluted,  one  the  advancing  night, 

One  the  departing  day. 

I watched  the  cloud  summits,  no  longer 
Volcanic  with  sunset  fires, 

The  many-roofed  city  beneath  them 
Lay  like  a long,  low  hill  range, 

With  delicate  peaks  of  spires. 

I said,  “ Oh,  sombre  city ! 

Between  the  clouds  and  the  bay, 

I think  that  my  life  is  like  you, 
Between  the  night  and  the  day; 

Save  that,  from  its  horizon, 

There  lift  no  spire-like  pointings 
To  the  starry  lights  of  a heaven 
That  is  ever  too  far  away.” 

Up  from  the  marge  of  the  waters, 

Under  the  arch,  there  pass’d 
A throng  from  the  farther  city, 

Onward,  with  footsteps  impatient, 
Fleeting  and  following  fust. 
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I said,  “Full  many  a burden, 

Oh,  restless  wares  of  the  bay! 

Shifting  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
Seaward  you’ve  hurried  away. 

Not  cold,  as  I think,  nor  cruel 

To  the  dead,  drowned  sorrow  there; 

But  touching  the  white  face  gently, 

Gently  the  swaying  hair. 

Full  many  a woeful  burden 

You’ve  floated  through  shade  and  shine; 
But  you  never  have  stilled  the  beating 
Of  a wearier  heart  than  mine.” 

Suddenly  turning,  I saw*them 
Above  me,  far  on  the  heights, 

The  throng,  pressing  upward  and  onward — 
On,  past  the  many  mansions 
And  the  long,  long  lines  of  lights. 

And  I looked,  with  a strong  swift  heart-thrill, 
To  the  utmost  stars  of  the  dome, 

As  I thought  of  another  ascending, 

Up  from  the  death-cold  river, 

Out  from  the  sepulchre’s  archway, 

On  to  the  restful  Home! 
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ME.  MUDDLAR’S  MISTAKE. 

AS  I am  Mr.  Muddlar,  and  the  story  I am 
about  to  tell  is  one  of  my  own  discomfiture, 
I may  as  well  allow  myself  in  the  beginning  the 
privilege  of  a little  explanation. 

I detest  people  who  are  always  thrusting  them- 
selves and  their  private  affairs  upon  the  public, 
• and  still  more  do  I condemn  those  who  are  con- 
stantly running  into  stupid  mistakes.  But  all 
men  are  liable  to  err,  and  in  an  unforeseen  mo- 
ment I enrolled  myself  also  in  the  immense  army 
of  blunderers.  I committed  a ghastly  mistake 
which  was  not  so  blamable,  perhaps,  but  which 
has  told  most  unfortunately  on  my  social  posi- 
tion. It  has,  in  short,  made  me  ridiculous,  and 
to  be  made  ridiculous  is  one  of  the  most  blight- 
ing disasters  that  can  occur  to  an  aspiring  young 
man  in  fashionable  society.  Now  if  I had  com- 
mitted a crime — killed  some  one,  for  example, 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  put  another  man’s 
name  to  a check  for  a large  amount,  I should 
only  have  had  some  temporary  difficulty.  If 
my  lawyer  had  not  been  a sharp  one  and  well 
feed,  I might,  perhaps,  have  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  a year  or  so,  until  a new  Gov- 
ernor should  have  been  kind  enough  to  let  me 
out.  I might,  too,  have  had  some  severe  things 
said  of  me  in  the  papers,  but  what  is  that?  The 
mass  of  mankind  would  have  ignored  me  com- 
pletely, and  the  women,  always  kind  to  a young 
and  handsome  man,  would  have  pitied  me  from 
the  bottom  of  their  sensitive  little  hearts.  # 
It  was  my  misfortune,  however,  not  to  com- 
mit a crime,  only  to  perpetrate  a blunder,  and 
for  that  I must  suffer. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  ball, 
and  I,  the  happy  owner  of  a ticket,  had  been 
among  the  first  to  avail  myself  of  its  advantages. 

Inwardly  thanking  fortune  that  no  trouble- 
some sister,  aunt,  or  cousin,  could  make  use  of 
my  arm  or  require  my  protection,  and  bother  me 
during  that  evening  of  pleasure,  I walked  into 
the  ball-room  a well-dressed,  well-looking,  and 
serenely  happy  individual. 

To  l>e  well-dressed  and  well- looking  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  enters  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  society ; and  since  my  highest  ambition  has 
always  been  to  push  my  way  into  the  most  sa- 
cred inclosures  of  distinction,  neither  of  these 
duties  have  I ever  disregarded. 

Not  being  a practical  man  as  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  I did  not  thwart  the  inclinations 
of  an  uncle,  who  early  offered  me  an  allowance 
“ till  I should  be  ablt  to  make  my  own  way  in 
the  world.”  This  uncle,  who  lives  up  in  the 
country,  and  is  a youngish  and  active  man  him- 
self, certainly  has  no  idea  of  the  expenses  of 
living  in  New  York,  as  I have  done,  for  some 
years.  Still  I have  been  afraid  to  urge  my 
ideas  too  strongly  upon  him,  lest  he  should  en- 
tirely ignore  them,  which  would  be  decidedly 
unpleasant.  In  the  mean  time  business  does 
not  grow,  but  the  claims  of  society  are  constant 
and  enormous,  j am  continually  receiving,  and 
continually  accepting  ball,  dinner,  and  lunch 


invitations.  I can  sing  a little,  and  therefore 
am  very  useful  in  amateur  concerts  and  private 
theatricals,  and,  indeed,  I may  say  without  van- 
ity that  I am  a leading  man  in  my  set. 

To  return  to  the  ball,  however.  I must  freely 
admit  that  not  merely  to  appear  before  royalty, 
and  to  obtain  my  rightful  share  of  Green  Seal, 
had  I donned  my  best  dress  suit  and  a thrce-dol- 
lar  pair  of  Jouvin’s  gloves.  I was  engaged  to 
Adeline  Forbes  for  the  first  set,  and  to  meet 
her,  and  to  close  up  a little  affair  that  had  been 
some  time  pending  between  us,  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  expense  I had  incurred. 

A man  in  my  position,  with  a soul  too  large 
to  come  down  to  the  dry  details  of  business, 
and  also  a taste  for  elegant  life  such  as  I pos- 
sess, has  only  one  means  of  escape  from  the 
demon  of  poverty — he  must  marry  an  heiress. 

It  is  a painful  sacrifice,  I must  admit;  but  one 
which,  in  my  cose,  could  not  be  forgotten  or 
avoided.  So,  looking  around  on  the  “garden 
of  girls”  for  the  best  and  most  eligible  parti,  I 
lit  upon  Adeline  Forbes. 

She  was  very  plain,  of  course — heiresses  al- 
ways are.  She  was  tall,  thin,  yellow,  and  had 
a particular  twang  in  her  voice  which  thrilled 
me  to  the  back-bone ; but  she  had  many  good 
qualities.  In  the  first  place,  her  property  was 
large,  and  entirely  under  her  own  control ; she 
was  generous  to  a fault ; and  had,  I was  cer- 
tain, a great  regard  and  admiration  for  me.  I 
had  been  for  a long  time  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  an  offer,  and  this  night  I was  determined 
should  finish  up  the  proceedings. 

I therefore  hunted  her  out  the  very  first  half 
hour  that  I was  in  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 

She  was  on  the  arm  of  that  disgusting  fortune- 
hunter,  Staples,  with  a splendid  bouquet  in  her 
hand,  but  received  me  with  the  utmost  pleasure, 
and  a blush  that  was  even  more  flattering. 

“You  have  your  bouquet,  I see,”  said  I, 
taking  it  out  of  her  hand,  while  Staples  retired 
in  disgust.  “I  suppose  you  know  where  it 
comes  from.” 

Now  these  remarks  really  mean  nothing,  and 
amount  to  nothing  in  case  the  bouquet  is  sent 
with  a card ; but  in  case  of  its  being  an  anony- 
mous gift  (as  flowers  so  often  are),  the  person 
speaking  gets  ail  the  credit.  I can  not  afford  to 
send  bouquets,  but  I might  os  well  get  some 
credit  for  my  wishes,  if  not  for  my  deeds. 

Adeline  looked  down  and  blushed  again. 

“I  think  I can  guess,”  she  said,  archly; 
“these  are  your  favorite  flowers,  Mr.  Muddlar.” 

“Hit,  by  Jove!”  thought  I,  but  I said  no- 
thing. I only  smiled  and  looked  up  at  her  (she 
was  considerably  taller  than  I)  with  a beaming 
expression. 

“And  what  a lovely  dress!”  I went  on  to  say, 
and  how  it  becomes  you.  I never  saw  you  look 
better  than  you  do  at  this  moment!” 

This  was  perfectly  true,  but  Adeline  was  a 
fright  at  the  best  of  times.  Just  then  the  music 
struck  up,  and  I,  intent  upon  closing  my  busi- 
ness with  Miss  Forbes  before  she  should  be 
dragged  away  from  me  by  her  impatient  part- 
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ners,  said  the  fatal  words  on  the  spot,  and  of- 
fered myself,  heart  and  hand,  to  my  scraggy 
goddess  in  bine  and  diamonds.  Her  answer 
rather  astonished  me,  bat  was  encouraging : 

“I  am  somewhat  token  by  surprise,”  said 
she,  “ although  I now  see  I should  have  been 
prepared  for  this,  but  I hardly  supposed  you 
were  a marrying  man.  Last  week  I should 
have  accepted  you  at  once ; something  has  oc- 
curred to-day,  however,  in  my  private  affairs,  to 
make  me  hesitate.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
think  it  over.” 

I trembled  lest  some  fall  in  stocks  should  have 
imperiled  her  fortune.  I should  not,  perhaps, 
have  said  any  thing,  but  Adeline  was  amiable 
and  obtuse,  and  I thought  I could  risk  it : 

“I  hope,”  said  I,  “you  are  not  troubled 
about  any  thing  important— any  miserable  mon- 
ey affairs  or  losses ; it  is  terrible  to  think  of 
your  being  unhappy  about  any  thing !” 

Here  she  was  joined  by  Staples,  who  had  been 
dogging  her  for  some  time.  She  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reply  I hoped  to  hear ; however, 
to  keep  her  a,  few  minutes  longer,  I proposed 
joining  the  great  crowd  that  was  going  up  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Everybody  remembers  the  catastrophe  of  that 
evening.  Just  as  Adeline  and  I were  advanc- 
ing toward  the  dais,  there  was  a sound  as  if  of 
cannon  going  off,  a sudden  stir  and  tumult 
among  the  women,  and  Adeline  Forbes,  al- 
though on  my  arm,  went  down  about  two  feet 
lower  than  her  accustomed  level,  and  I was  left 
standing  high  and  dry  on  the  uninjured  part  of 
the  platform. 

For  a moment  my  usual  presence  of  mind  de- 
serted mo ; instead  of  immediately  hauling  her 
out  of  the  pit,  as  I should  have  done,  I rather 
hastened  out  of  the  immediate  scene  of  danger, 
and  when  I recovered  myself  and  returned  to 
her  aid,  Staples  had  pulled  her  out  and  carried 
her  away  with  him. 

This  was  certainly  a most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, but  it  was  one  I was  powerless  to  prevent. 
No  one  with  a particle  of  sense  could  be  expect- 
ed to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  a leg  under  such 
circumstances,  and  not  being  a very  powerful  or 
stalwart  person,  had  the  fair  Adeline  come  down 
upon  any  part  of  my  corporeal  frame  I should 
have  been  squeezed  into  jelly  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  So  Staples  got  the  better  of  me  for  a 
time,  and  I retired  discomfited. 

I may  say,  however,  that  I managed  to  pass 
the  time  till  supper  quite  pleasantly,  in  spite  of 
the  disappearance  of  my  fair  one.  I waltzed 
with  several  pretty  young  girls,  who  were  good 
dancers,  though  bad  matches.  I was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince  myself,  though  I spoke  to 
many  that  were ; indeed  I may  cbiim  to  have 
interchanged  some  words  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  person,  although  probably  unknown  to 
him,  for  I managed  so  cleverly  that  in  coming 
out  of  the  supper-room  he  nearly  knocked  me 
down  in  the  angle  where  I had  taken  my  posi- 
tion, and  when  I begged  his  pardon  he  told  me 
it  was  no  consequence  whatever ; which  was  as 


much  conversation  as  he  exchanged  with  most 
of  the  people  that  evening. 

But  I now  come  to  the  point  of  my  story  on 
which  I can  no  longer  dwell  with  calmness. 
Certainly  the  “bottle  imp”  himself  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  glass  inclosure  from  which  I 
took  my  first  draught  of  Champagne,  and  firm- 
ly, although  unseen,  attached  himself  to  my  for- 
tunes on  that  night.  Never  again  was  I to  walk 
through  the  mazes  of  good  society  an  unmarked 
man,  and  never  to  be  sure  that  the  smile  w'ith 
which  I was  greeted  by  a new  acquaintance  was 
not  the  result  of  a too  intimate  knowledge  of  my 
fatal  mistake. 

It  was  just  after  supper  was  announced,  and 
I,  always  ready  on  a great  emergency,  had  al- 
ready made  friends  with  a waiter,  and  was  help- 
ing myself  liberally  to  the  good  things  provided, 
when  I heard  a soft  and  well-known  voice  be- 
hind me.  The  words  were  these : 

“ Why,  there  is  Tommy  Muddlar!  I know 
him  by  his  hair!” 

Now  I hate  to  be  called  Tommy,  and  allu- 
sions to  my  hair,,  which  has  an  auburn  hue,, 
are  decidedly  disagreeable ; but  when  the  voice 
that  spoke  was  that  of  Bessy  Graham,  the  rosy- 
checked,  little  country  maiden,  whom  I flirted 
with  when  I staid  at  my  uncle’s  in  the  summer, 
and  dreamed  of  all  winter  long,  anger  was  sim- 
ply impossible.  I flew  toward  her  immediate- 
ly, with  the  newly-opened  Champagne  bottle  in 
my  hand. 

‘ ‘ My  dear  Miss  Bessy ! When  did  you  come 
to  town  ? Iam  delighted  to  see  you !” 

The  truth  was,  that  was  my  second  bottle  of 
wine,  and  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting 
my  old  friend  threw  me  completely  off  my 
guard,  so  I said  a great  many  very  foolish  things. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  as  pretty  as  pretty 
could  be ; fresh,  fair,  and  gentle  as  a new- 
blown  daisy,  and  with  that  arch,  simple  coquet- 
ry that  is  so  attractive  in  the  young  and  grace- 
ful. Then  I well  knew  that  she  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  really  preferred  me  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  her  country  home  I had  shone 
as  a brilliant  meteor,  summer  after  summer,  be- 
fore her  dazzled  eyes,  and  now  she  appeared 
upon  my  theatre  of  action,  and  charmed  me  in 
return.  Her  dress  was  faultless ; how,  with  her 
restricted  means  and  country  tastes,  she  could 
have  contrived  snch  a telling  toilet  I am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine ; but  there  she  was,  fresh,  radi- 
ant, and  confiding,  and  all  for  me ! 

I soon  saw  that  her  manner  was  somewhat 
distraite , as  if  some  hidden  sentiment  she  dared 
not  divulge  were  struggling  for  utterance  ; and 
I felt  at  that  moment  that  I should  never  marry 
Miss  Forbes,  come  what  might,  and  that  Bessy, 
with  her  empty  purse,  was  worth  a thousand 
Adelines  rolled  into  one. 

The  Champagne  and  sentiment  had  decided- 
ly affected  my  mental  vision. 

“Bessy,”  said  I,  recklessly,  “how  is  tjiat 
wonderful  uncle  of  mine  ? Docs  he  never  mean 
to  die  and  leave  me  his  money?” 

“You  wicked  young  man!”  said  she,  quite 
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soberly,  “ I hope  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  are  you  good  for  if  you  can’t  make  your 
own  way  in  the  world  with  so  many  advantages  ?” 

“What  advantages ?”  said  I,  breathless. 

“No  matter,”  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
and  looking  extremely  roguish;  “there  is  an 
heiress  here,  at  this  very  ball,  I have  no  doubt, 
whom  people  say  Mr.  Muddlar  is  very  devoted 
to.” 

“Upon  my  word,  Bessy,”  said  I,  “it’s  all 
deuced  nonsense ! I have  flirted  a little  with 
Adeline  Forbes,  but  I don’t  care  a pin  for  her, 
and  you  know  it  perfectly  well.  She  is  a tall, 
gawky-looking  animal,  and  resembles  a giraffe 
in  crinoline.  I can’t  bear  her !” 

“And  you  never  seriously  thought  of  marry- 
ing her?”  said  Bessy,  her  large  soft  eyes  looking 
larger  and  softer  as  they  were  bent  full  on  my 
face. 

“ No,  ’pon  honor  I never  did ; and  if  you  will 
marry  me,  Bessy,  I will  promise  never  to  see 
Adeline  Forbes  again!” 

By  this  time  the  wine  was  so  completely  in 
my  head  that  I do  not  hold  myself  responsible 
for  any  of  the  remarks  that  followed.  I told 
Bessy  a thousand  things  that  I might  better 
have  kept  to  myself,  and  concluded  by  offering 
to  show  her  at  a distance  her  dethroned  rival. 
All  this  time  she  said  nothing  but  blushed,  and 
looked  rather  frightened  at  my  vehemence.  She 
would  not  even  give  me  any  sort  of  an  answer, 
but  threw  me  over  for  a definite  reply  till  the 
next  morning  at  her  hotel.  When  I proposed 
to  hunt  up  Miss  Forbes,  however,  she  assented, 
and  put  her  hand  in  my  arm  immediately. 

That  was  altogether  the  pleasantest  night  I 
ever  passed  in  my  life.  Bessy  knew  no  one  but 
her  escort,  a fat  old  lady  who  troubled  nobody, 
and,  taking  her  under  my  protection,  I threw 
expediency  to  the  dogs  and  devoted  myself  ex- 
clusively to  her.  We  danced  together  (I  took 
good  care  not  to  introduce  any  one  else),  we 
walked  together,  and  talked  together  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  tired,  but  radiant, 
I committed  her  to  the  care  of  the  fat  chaperon 
and  bade  her  an  affectionate  adieu. 

Then  the  excitement  died  away,  and  I knew 
that  I had  made  an  eternal  fool  of  mvsclf! 

The  reaction  was  sudden  and  complete.  Had 
the  floor  opened  for  the  second  time  that  even- 
ing and  swallowed  me  up  I should  have  thanked 
my  stars  and  gone  down  contented ; Brown  might 
have  boarded  me  over,  and  I should  have  smoth- 
ered and  made  no  sign.  As  it  was  I groaned 
aloud  in  agony. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  said  Miss  Forbes 
coming  up,  looking  really  anxious,  “ I have 
been  standing  near  you  for  some  time  and  you 
have  not  seen  me.  You  look  so  ill,  Mr.  Mud- 
dlar, is  any  thing  distressing  you  ?” 

Here  was  a lucky  means  of  escape ! Adeline 
was  a nice  girl  after  all,  and  as  to  money,  she 
cotfld  buy  out  poor  little  Bessy  a hundred  times 
over.  Perhaps  after  all  I could  take  the  back 
track  in  time — so  I sighed  and  said — well,  no 
matter  what  I said — but  Adeline  Forbes  went 


home  that  night  as  much  engaged  to  me  as  I 
was  to  Bessy,  and  I went  home  a peijured  man, 
with  two  women  on  my  hands  and  a frightful 
headache  torturing  my  brain. 

I may  as  well  admit  that  I did  not  sleep  any 
that  night ; indeed,  I did  not  attempt  it.  Tak- 
ing off  my  best  coat,  I wrapped  myself  in  my 
traveling-shawl,  and  endeavored  to  meditate  on 
my  dreadful  position.  Finding  this  impossible, 

I put  my  head  out  of  the  window  (my  room  is  a 
sky-parlor  in  Bleecker  Street,  looking  back), 
and  tried  to  cool  my  fevered  brow*.  Alas! 
there  is  a sailor  living  next  door  who  keeps  a 
parrot.  This  parrot  was  spending  the  night  out- 
side of  the  window,  and  hearing  mine  open  be- 
gan, with  his  usual  vulgarity,  to  swear  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  He  informed  me  that 
I was  a fool  forty  times  over,  and  wound  up  by 
requesting  me,  in  every  tone  of  which  his  shrill 
voice  was  capable,  to  go  to  the  devil.  Unfor- 
tunate wretch  that  I was,  had  I not  already 
reached  that  goal  ? 

I concluded,  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn, 
that  I would  write  a note  to  Bessy  and  explain 
my  position.  She  was  a warm-hearted,  confid- 
ing, simple-minded  country  girl,  and  after  drop- 
ping some  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate  and  her 
own  disappointment,  would  return  in  a few  days 
to  her  own  quiet  home,  and  disappear  from  my 
path  forever. 

As  to  Adeline  Forbes,  I was  not  such  a fool 
as  to  let  her  slip  through  my  fingers.  Heiresses 
are  not  to  be  met  every  day,  or  married  by  young 
men  without  fortune  or  profession.  Plain  as 
she  was  and  unlovable,  she  was  nevertheless  a 
prize,  and  after  haring  gone  as  far,  and  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  I had,  no  Bessy  or  any  other 
woman  should  6tand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness. 

Happiness  ? Yes,  I pondered  over  the  word, 
but  after  repeating  it  once  or  twice  it  seemed 
altogether  natural  and  proper.  It  is  happiness 
to  have  one’s  debts  paid,  one’s  home  palatial, 
and  one’s  future  secured.  All  this  would  come 
with  Adeline  Forbes,  and  even  with  such  a draw- 
back I could  call  it  happiness. 

I sat  down  to  write  my  note  to  Bessy.  It 
was  long,  affectionate,  and  explanatory.  I told 
her  that  had  my  uncle  done  the  handsome  and 
proper  thing  this  painful  conclusion  to  our  friend- 
ship would  never  have  occurred.  I explained 
the  miserable  state  of  my  finances,  the  constant 
calls  and  drains  that  society  made  upon  my  time 
and  purse,  how  unfitted  I was  for  a quiet  do- 
mestic life,  and  how  unable  to  push  my  own 
way  in  the  world,  as  the  more  sordid  and  grasp- 
ing of  my  contemporaries  seemed  so  well  able 
to  do.  The  end  of  the  note,  however,  was  the 
most  delicate  part  of  the  affair.  In  it  I inti- 
mated that  I knew  that  there  was  one  person 
who  loved  me  better  even  than  her  fortune ; she 
had  plainly  showed  me  that  her  feelings  were 
beyond  her  own  control,  and  that  in  my  broken- 
hearted condition  I was  uncertain  what  the  issue 
would  be  of  this  complicated  affair.  She  was 
plain,  she  was  awkward,  she  never  could  have 
my  heart — that  altogether  belonged  to  Bossy — 
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bat  she  loved  me  to  distraction,  and  I pitied  her. 
If  Bessy  ever  saw  mo  dragged  into  a hapless 
marriage,  let  her  not  blame  me,  but  blame,  as 
I did,  my  wretched  destiny  and  a sordid  relative. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  note.  As  I directed 
the  envelope  to  the  New  York  Hotel,  where  I 
knew  Bessy  was  staying,  I remembered  that 
that  too  was  the  abiding-place  of  Miss  Forbes. 

This  young  lady  was  in  a delightful  state  of 
orphanage.  She  had  an  old  aunt  who  chape- 
roned her  and  did  her  bidding ; but  she  was  de- 
pendent and  harmless ; such  relatives  count  for 
nothing  in  the  domestic  drama.  Adeline  was 
therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  inde- 
pendent female. 

As  early  as  was  proper  in  the  morning  I made 
my  appearance  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  re- 
quested of  the  obsequious  waiters  admittance  to 
Miss  Forbes’s  parlor.  Under  the  circumstances 
this  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  particularly  as 
Adeline  always  saw  her  company  in  her  own 
suit  of  apartments.  I was  informed,  however, 
that  Miss  Forbes  had  left  word  that  I was  to  be 
shown  into  the  public  reception-room,  and  there 
accordingly,  “chewing  the  cud  of  painful  med- 
itation,” I remained  three^uarters  of  an  hour 
at  least.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I rose  to  go 
in  search  of  the  waiter  who  had  taken  my  card, 
when  I beheld  advancing  toward  me  two  forms 
whose  appearance  and  contiguity  sent  cold  chills 
over  me  in  rapid  succession. 

Here  were  Bessy  Graham  and  Adeline  Forbes, 
arm  in  arm,  talking  together,  and  walking  di- 
rectly toward  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  take  my  hat  and  run ; 
my  next  to  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conjunction  of  circumstances,  and 
whether  it  bore  upon  me  or  not.  I still  hoped, 
fool  that  I was ! A man  with  two  women  in 
league  against  him  had  better  give  up  the  game 
as  lost ; and  the  moment  they  came  near  enough 
to  show  the  expression  of  their  faces  I saw  that 
I was  their  enemy,  and  that  they  had  made  com- 
mon cause  against  me. 

They  shook  hands  with  me,  however,  with  an 
assumed  cordiality,  and  almost  leading  me  into 
an  unoccupied  corner,  they  each  drew  up  a 
chair  and  waited  silently,  as  if  for  me  to  begin 
the  conversation.  Of  course  I said  nothing. 
What  could  a man  say  who  had  got  himself  into 
such  a ridiculous  position  ? I took  up  my  hat 
and  began  to  rub  it  round  with  my  glove,  in  a 
most  conscious  state  of  confusion,  I have  no 
doubt. 

“I  was  not  aware,”  said  I,  at  last  casting  a 
dagger-like  glance  at  Bessy,  “that  you  and  Miss 
Forbes  were  friends.” 

Bessy  smiled  a wicked,  contemptuous  smile. 

“Yes,  we  arc  the  best  of  friends,”  she  said; 
44  her  aunt  is  also  an  aunt  of  mine,  so  we  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  related.  That  is  not  the 
point,  however,  Tommy  Muddlar.  You  have 
offered  yourself  last  night  to  two  young  women, 
and  naturally  they  feel  somewhat  curious  to 
know  which  offer  you  mean  to  stand  by.  Don’t 
be  afraid,  my  dear  Sir,”  she  added,  blandly; 


“speak  your  whole  mind;  we  shall  bo  able  to 
bear  the  information,  whatever  it  may  lead  to.” 

Just  to  think  of  that  simple-minded  child 
Bessy,  talking  to  me  in  that  style ! I was  pet- 
rified. 44  Bessy,”  said  I,  throwing  into  my  voice 
all  the  pathos  it  was  capable  of,  “did  you  get 
my  note,  and  did  you  betray  me  ?” 

Here  Adeline,  who  had  said  nothing  so  far, 
recovered  her  voice  and  spoke.  “Bessy  is  my 
friend,”  she  said,  “Mr.  Muddlar,  and  has  done 
the  kindest  thing  in  her  power  in  undeceiving 
me  in  this  manner.  Ugly  as  I am,  a perfect 
giraffe  in  crinoline,  I have  a heart  as  well  as  a 
fortune.  I do  not  wish  to  give  one  without  the 
other.  I believed  you  were  sincere,  why  I know 
not,  except  that  I am  too  credulous,  and  not  a 
very  good  judge  of  character  perhaps.  Bessy 
has  undeceived  me,  and  I am  eternally  grate- 
ful— ” She  stopped,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

What  a mistake  I had  made ! This  woman, 
after  all,  concealed  real  feeling  beneath  her  un- 
inviting exterior,  while  Bessy,  little  Bessy,  was 
a viper,  a vixen,  and  a termagant.  What  a 
double  fool  I had  been  1 

“Thomas  Muddlar,”  said  Bessy,  going  on, 
and  driving  the  iron  still  deeper  into  my  soul 
with  a malignity  perfectly  disgusting,  44 1 con- 
sider your  whole  behavior  in  this  matter  as  be- 
neath contempt!  I never  did  think  much  of 
you,  since  the  first  time  I had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  under  your  uncle’s  roof.  To  eat  a 
person’s  bread,  and  then  to  sneer  and  scoff’  at 
the  bounty  which  keeps  you  alive,  is  a meanness 
of  which  I believe  you  alone  are  capable.  This 
second  development  of  character  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  in  keeping.  It  was  a great  restraint 
to  listen  to  you  last  night  in  silence ; I had  a 
reason  for  it,  however,  and  my  self-control  has 
proved  extremely  useful  to  all  parties.  I never 
had  the  least  intention  of  accepting  you  for  one 
moment ; your  pathetic  note,  therefore,  was  en- 
tirely thrown  away.” 

“Then  you  have  been  deceiving  me  in  the 
most  shameful  manner!”  I said,  angrily;  “and 
what  is  more,  I do  not  believe  you  now,  it  is  all 
jealousy!” 

Miss  Forbes  looked  at  me  sharply. 

44  Mr.  Muddla*,”  said  she,  44  if  I believed  you 
capable  of  real  love  for  Bessy  I could  forgive 
you  all  your  sins  against  me.  Heiresses,”  and 
she  sighed  softly,  “are  the  natural  prey  of  so- 
ciety, and  must  suffer  in  silence.  If,”  she  add- 
ed, with  much  dignity,  “want  of  money  is  the 
only  bar  between  you  two  say  so  at  once ; I have 
influence,  and  can  get  some  position  for  you,  if 
that  is  the  only  difficulty  iu  the  way.  I am 
entirely  above  petty  enmity  in  a matter  like 
this.” 

“Well,  I am  not,”  said  Bessy,  quickly.  44 1 
despise  such  characters  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  and  as  to  marrying  Mr.  Muddlar,  I would 
not  do  it  if  he  were  like  a Hindoo  idol,  iricrusted 
in  gold.  I abhor  fortune-hunters,  and  heiress- 
seekers,  and  men  who  live  on  other  people’s 
money.  The  man  I marry  must  be  honorable 
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and  independent  as  the  day.  Sneaks  and  para- 
sites I detest!” 

Bessy  looked  as  angry  as  I ever  saw  a wo- 
man when  she  said  this,  but  so  handsome  that  I 
forgot  every  thing  else  as  1 looked  at  her. 

“ Where  will  you  find  this  paragon  ?”  said  I, 
with  a sneer. 

“I  have  found  him!”  said  she,  abruptly, 
stopped  and  added  with  a smile  that  lit  up  her 
whole  face  like  an  illumination,  “he  is  your 
uncle !” 

Here  was  a death-blow.  My  heart  died  with- 
in me  as  I thought  of  my  allowance ; however, 
there  was  no  use  in  compromising  myself  far- 
ther. I only  said,  hoping  for  a brief  pioment 
that  it  might  be  a hoax : 

“Are  you  going  to  marry  my  uncle,  Bessy 
Graham  ? I do  not  believe  it.” 

“It  is  quite  true,  and  your  uncle  is  not  very 
far  off,' and  will  confirm  the  statement  if  neces- 
sary, also  my  friend  Adeline.” 

I turned  to  Miss  Forbes,  but  not  for  farther 
information  ; I felt  that  that  was  useless. 

“ I owe  you  a humble  apology,  Miss  Forbes,” 
I said,  taking  my  hat  and  preparing  for  depart- 
ure. “Bessy  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  me 
that  her  vindictive  nature  has  not  been  fully 
able  to  revenge ; but  to  you  I feel,  and  ever 
shall  feel,  grateful.  You  have  a heart,  and  in 
this  trying  moment  you  have  neither  reproached 
nor  contemned  me.  I only  wish  I could  prove 
to  you  how  much  more  attractive  your  kindness 
makes  you  appear  in  my  eyes  than  any  external 
advantages.” 

“It  is  no  matter,”  said  she,  drawing  away 
from  my  offered  hand ; “your  opinions  now  can 
not  influence  me,  and  should  never  have  done 
so.  I have  been  weak,  short-sighted,  and  I 
blame  myself  more  than  I do  you;  but  you 
have  been  unkind,  most  unkind!” 

“I  know  it,  and  you  most  generous ; but  for- 
give me,  Adeline,  I will  never  trouble  you  again ; 
let  us  part  as  friends.” 

I put  out  my  hand  again,  and  she  took  it,  and 
let  me  hold  hers  a moment  with  a most  lover- 
like pressure.  I really  believe  if  that  confound- 
ed giggling  Bessy  had  not  been  looking  on  I 
should  have  carried  the  day  after  all ! I really 
loved  Adeline  Forbes  in  my  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  with  nobody  standing  by  I could 
have  made  her  believe  it ; but  no,  the  Fates  were 
against  me.  Two  gentlemen  entered  together 
at  the  moment  and  greeted  us  with  many  smiles 
and  much  boisterous  warmth.  My  uncle  and 
Mr.  Staples. 

I am  quite  certain  that  the  latter  had  been 
within  hearing  of  the  best  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, for  Bessy,  I think,  would  not  have  told 
and  Adeline  dared  not ; but  any  way  it  was  all 
over  town  the  next  day,  and  my  chance  of  a 
rich  marriage  was  gone  completely. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  great  mistake ; and  as 
every  body  has  joked  me  about  it  until  nil  shame 
was  lost  on  the  subject,  I determined  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  it  forever. 


Of  course  the  women  would  hare  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me,  and  the  men  were  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  laugh  and  sneer.  But 
it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  after  all. 
Adeline  Forbes,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  got  me 
a lucrative  position  in  a friend’s  banking-house, 
which  has  rendered  me  for  some  years  independ- 
ent of  my  uncle  and  Bessy.  My  business  this 
summer  will  take  me  abroad  for  a year  or  two, 
and  when  I return,  if  Adeline  Forbes  is  still 
unmarried  (she  has  refused  Staples  I know), 
who  can  tell,  after  all,  what  may  be  the  upshot 
of  Mr.  Muddlar’s  Mistake  ? 


A STUDY  OF  LEGS. 

SIX  o’clock  and  ten  minutes. — Here’s  a nice- 
looking  place  in  the  basement.  Now  for  a 
little  refreshment.  I’ll  pop  down  here  a mo- 
ment. “ Coffee  and  toast,  my  lad,  as  quick  as 
luck.”  I wish  this  stool  had  a back.  I’d  give  a 
dollar  to  lie  down  a quarter  of  an  hour.  What, 
Legs — all  Legs ! People  on  the  sidewalk  above 
me,  all  hurrying  along  Broadway,  are  nothing 
to  mo  but  legs.  Brown  legs,  blue  legs,  gray 
legs,  and  black  legs ; big  legs,  little  legs,  long 
legs,  short  legs— all  kinds  of  legs.  I see  no- 
thing of  their  bodies  or  arms  from  my  seat,  but 
I seem  to  make  out  the  whole  of  each  man. 
What  nonsense ! What  I see  is  only  shaking 
trowsers  of  various  hues  and  dimensions.  But 
there  arc  limbs  in  each,  and  in  each  limb  a 
thousand  pulses  and  a thousand  nerves. 

There  goes  a leg.  It  is  gone.  My  hat  upon 
it,  that  leg  is  after  the  doctor.  It  moved  with 
an  indescribable  anxiety  and  urgency.  There 
was  a tongue  higher  up  thronged  with  unspok- 
en words  of  announcement  and  appeal.  The 
heart  that  was  pumping  the  blood  into  that  leg 
was  leaping  with  burdensome  solicitude.  A 
wife  was  dying.  I see  her.  She  knows  she  is 
to  go.  The  doctor  said  as  much  days  ago. 
She  tells  her  hnsband  not  to  seek  the  physician. 
But  is  there  no  hope?  She  might  be  saved  if 
the  doctor  would  hurry.  She  might  die  before 
ho  could  return.  What  anguish  in  his  hesita- 
tion! A kiss  and  an  embrace,  passionate  to 
violence,  and  he  goes.  “Don’t  leave  me,  John !” 
John’s  answer  is  a choking  sob  and  a burst  of 
tears  as  he  rushes  to  the  crowded  and  heedless 
street  to  fight  a way  through  the  throng  with 
those  poor  aching  legs  I saw.  Oh,  John,  turn 
back — 

There  goes  a leg  of  substance.  There  is 
good  rich  fat  in  those  pantaloons.  Tenderloins 
rare,  fine  old  Madeira,  with  now  and  then  a nip 
or  so  of  the  pure  vinum  adustum  straight  from 
the  Custom-house — all  have  a say  in  it.  That 
leg  is  on  its  way  to  a carriage.  It  was  in  favor 
of  every  forward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  regardless  of  loss  of  life.  It  was  not 
a leg  to  be  daunted  while  substitutes  averaged 
$G00  and  railroad  stock  was  high.  That  was  a 
loyal  leg,  and,  with  the  blessings  of  Providence 
and  a lucky  turn  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  staid 
loyal  throughout  the  war. 
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There  is  a blue  leg — two  of  them,  though  not 
well  matched.  I see  whose  they  are.  They 
are  carrying  a soldier  to  his  agent  for  the  fifti- 
eth time  to  inquire  whether  the  Pension-office 
has  placed  him  on  the  roll.  The  last  time  he 
inquired  a letter  from  the  Commissioner  was 
shown  him  to  the  effect  that  the  sworn  affida- 
vits of  three  respectable  soldiers  who  saw  him 
bayoneted  did  not  prove  any  thing,  but  he  must 
get  the  captain  or  some  other  officer  he  served 
under  to  certify  to  the  facts  “on  his  honor.” 
He  is  thinking  now  whether  his  agent  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  what  he  told  him  to  say,  viz. : 
That  one  of  his  officers  was  a man  of  honor, 
and  would  not  certify  because  he  did  not  per- 
sonally witness  the  wounding;  and  the  other, 
who  did,  refused  the  favor  of  a certificate.  And 
he  told  him  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  oath  of  a 
private  soldier  was  better  than  the  word  of  hon- 
or of  an  officer.  But,  poor  fellow  1 what  do  you 
know  of  law?  You  had  better  give  up  looking 
for  your  pension.  Every  body  knows  you  were 
hurt  in  battle,  but  you  are  an  unpopular  fellow 
with  your  officers,  and  you  can  not  get  your 
pension  without  them. 

There’s  a leg  that  will  win.  It  is  a long  leg, 
with  a bad  piece  of  old  dry-goods  on  it.  It  is 
not  springy,  agile,  or  quick ; yet  not  sluggish, 
nerveless,  and  insensible.  It  carries  an  unhap- 
py man,  who  has  always  been  worsted,  but  who 
never  stays  whipped.  He  takes  long,  camel- 
like strides,  putting  his  foot  here  and  there  ir- 
regularly, but  always — just  like  that  now — 
with  a dogged  conclusiveness  and  a fair,  fiat 
emphasis.  He  is  all  head  and  feet  when  he 
walks,  the  rest  of  him  taking  all  adventitious 
shapes,  but  these  two  extremities  being  ever 
consistent  with  each  other,  like  opposite  poles 
of  a battery.  His  voice  is  unmusical — I can 
see  it  in  the  crook  of  his  knee  now — and  his 
manners  undignified.  His  clothes  are  decent, 
for  he  is  too  unaffected  to  dress  in  ostentatious 
rags,  and  too  negligent  of  social  favor  to  dress 
genteelly;  and  as  barely  decent,  he  is  never 
looked  at  except  when  he  unconsciously  pro- 
vokes derision  by  acting  as  if  he  were  some- 
body. He  never  can  comprehend  how  he  should 
be  so  strangely  misunderstood  by  all  the  world ; 
and  now,  at  forty,  he  begins  to  feel  as  if  he 
did  not  care.  He  docs  not  see  his  way  clearly 
through  the  world,  but  plods  on.  He  will  not 
conform  to  the  world,  and  does  not  dream  of 
the  world  conforming  to  him.  He  does  not 
care  much  about  it.  His  ambition  died  with 
his  youth,  and  he  is  a lonely  bachelor.  That 
leg  has  length  of  days  and  invincible  tenacity. 
Other  men  will  be  declining  when  his  strength 
will  be  at  its  height.  Go,  old  fellow,  and  mar- 
ry ! Forty  is  only  a little  too  old  for  you.  For 
the  world  will  shortly  take  a turn  that  will  give 
you  some  hand  in  its  affairs.  Such  a leg  as 
that  never  got  cold  since  the  world  was  made 
without  a great  fuss  being  made  over  it  by  the 
king,  the  bishop,  and  the  biographer,  unless 
casualty  locked  its  pulse  before  old  age.  The 
reason  you  have  not  been  famous  for  twenty 


years  past,  man,  is  that  you  would  not  cheat 
the  world  out  of  its  honors.  But  then  if  you 
had  done  so,  by  this  time  you  would  have  been 
found  out.  Jog  on,  long  leg.  The  French 
Academicians  are  talking  about  you  now,  a lit- 
tle, though  they  know  nothing  about  your  name 
or  person.  Prepare  yourself,  old  glum,  with 
some  babies  and  a fireside.  Without  an  Auro- 
ra the  fogs  of  your  long  night  will  hover  over 
your  coming  noon ; but  she  would  shine  them 
away,  and  give  you  a morning  for  the  long  and 
cheerful  day  which  will  come  for  you  yet.  But 
be  is  gone  to  his  star-gazing. 

There's  a leg  that  does  me  good.  It  is  clothed 
in  coarse  and  dirty  cloth,  but  comes  to  a neat, 
fair  fit.  It  is  rapid,  yet  I see  by  the  passive  in- 
step that  it  is  fatigued.  It  is  going  home  to 
sweet  kisses  and  a hot  supper.  It  has  bustled 
about  a shop  all  day,  and  was  glad  when  the  six 
o’clock  bell  rang.  The  industrious  and  skillful 
mechanic  always  adjusts  his  clothes,  washes  bis 
hands,  and  presents  a respectable  mien  when  he 
goes  home.  Ho  knows  where  little  Kitty  will 
meet  him,  how  Neddy  will  run,  and  the  baby 
will  peep.  His  wife  is  not  waiting  for  him,  for 
I see  by  that  leg  that  I am  thinking  about  the 
right  man.  She  will  look  at  the  clock,  and  then 
bring  in  the  tea,  because  she  knows  just  when 
he  will  come.  This  evening  she  allows  fifteen 
minutes  later,  because  George  is  to  go  to  a book- 
store over  on  Grand  Street  for  a copy  of  a new 
book  of  the  rudiments  of  science  for  children, 
and  to  see  a sick  woman  over  on  the  Bowery. 
She  feels  pleased,  for  she  has  good  news  to  tell 
him.  She  has  just  been  told  by  the  agent  that 
the  landlord  ( [mirabile  dictu /)  has  lowered  the  rent 
in  consideration  of  their  careful  tenancy,  and 
agreed  for  another  year  at  a handsome  abate- 
ment. With  this  difference  George  is  to  buy 
drawing  materials  for  Jane,  some  additional 
furniture  for  the  parlor,  and  pay  for  photographs 
for  distribution  among  kindred  and  friends,  be- 
sides an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  custom- 
aiy  charities,  and  have  yet  a smart  sum  for  the 
savings-bank.  Go  on,  George  1 You  are  the 
typical  citizen.  On  you  and  your  likes  rest  all 
the  glories  of  nations  and  peoples.  < From  fire- 
sides such  as  yours  emanate  all  the  institutes  of 
public  order,  public  good,  and  public  will.  Let 
all  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  rich  pass  away, 
and  you  would  still  be  a nation,  great  as  ever,  a 
society  perfect  as  ever,  a people  mighty  as  ever. 
Go  home,  George,  where  you  belong. 

That  leg,  now,  is  a brisk  one.  Pretty  as  a 
patent  medicine  bottle,  it  comes  down  into  the 
neatest  little  boot  of  all  the  world,  and  pats 
along  with  a thousand  supernumerary  little 
jerks,  as  if,  like  an  echo,  it  would  die  if  it 
stopped,  or  as  if,  like  the  dancing  moon  in  the 
water,  it  had  so  many  motions  that  it  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  That  is  a young 
leg.  Its  nerves  are  strung  at  the  golden  thumb- 
screws by  the  rosy  fingers  of  Hope,  who  trails 
her  shining  gossamers,  thick  as  hair  on  the 
head,  through  the  soul  of  that  youngster,  and 
shuts  out  all  winds  bat  the  breeze  of  her  own 
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impalpable  wand  with  which  she  shakes  the 
shining  delusion  into  infinite  complexions  for 
his  rapture.  Is  she  a deceiver  ? No.  He  de- 
ceives her.  He  abjures  conscience  and  reason 
and  devolves  upon  Hope  the  responsibility  for 
his  happiness  through  life.  She  is  doing  as  best 
she  may.  But,  young  man,  hold  still  a mo- 
ment. Listen  ! If  only  von  could  keep  your 
legs  still,  your  head  would  soon  reckon  up  your 
account.  Whose  boots  arc  those?  Whose 
watch  is  that  ? Whose  money  is  in  your  pock- 
et? 44  Necessities  to  a gentleman.”  Eh?  No- 
thing is  necessary  that  is  not  right.  44  Trifles 
easy  to  reimburse.”  Yes,  but  to  whom  easy? 
Not  to  the  poor,  and  the  rich  are  those  who 
have,  not  those  who  expect  riches.  I see  you, 
long  years  hence,  in  situations  too  terrible  to  de- 
scribe to  you.  But  I see  you,  at  the  best,  long 
years  hence,  in  shabby  and  threadbare  clothes, 
with  cast-down  countenance,  wasted  form,  and 
feeble  step,  soliciting  humble  but  honest  employ- 
ment, with  a real  desire  to  begin  a new  life. 
But  your  heart  will  be  too  heavy  with  its  burden 
of  bitter  regrets.  Gentlemen’s  clothes,  watches, 
and  pocket-money  you  will  not  have.  That  leg 
I see  now,  so  elastic  and  elegant,  will  be  trem- 
bling and  languid,  awkward  with  shame  and 
ugly  with  premature  age.  Why  not  put  off  the 
fine  things  now  ? Think  what  you  would  make 
by  it.  All  prepossessions  in  your  favor,  years 
of  industiy  and  opportunity  before  you,  and  all 
the  blessings  and  powers  of  youth  still  yours — 
what  should  you  care  for  boots,  watches,  and 
pocket-money  with  that  leg  I see  on  you  now  ? 
Take  the  habiliments  and  lose  the  legs,  or  throw 
aside  the  habiliments  for  a while  and  save  both 
them  and  the  legs.  Save  your  legs,  did  I say  ? 
Your  honor — your  soul,  boy ! Save  it.  But  he 
don’t  hear  me.  He’s  gone. 

More  legs — that  is  a coward’s.  His  knees 
arc  lifted  high  at  each  step,  while  the  lower  leg 
and  foot  dangle,  and  the  latter  slaps  the  ground 
like  a shingle.  He  walks  with  his  abdominal 
muscles  and  helps  them  with  his  shoulders, 
which  he  does  by  relaxing  the  breast  muscles 
and  turning  his  elbows  outward.  The  step  is 
heavy  and  decisive  once  made,  because  the 
creature  has  not  courage  enough  to  qualify  it. 
Poor  coward ! The  scorn  of  women,  the  sport 
of  wags,  the  tool  of  tyrants.  Cowards  are  not 
always  born  so,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  brave 
were  not  always  born  to  intrepidity.  Will  no- 
body speak  a word  for  this  worst  punished  of  all 
offenders?  Shrinking  sensibility  in  childhood 
can  be  turned  into  cowardice  by  calling  it  by  so 
shameful  a name.  The  child  does  not  doubt 
that  it  is  really  natural  irresolution ; and  to  be- 
lieve you  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it,  is  saying 
that  you  are  afraid  to  do  it.  These  legs  in  all 
their  life,  perhaps,  have  encountered  no  danger 
but  what  it  was  possible  to  fly  from ; and  they 
fled,  of  course,  because  their  owner,  believing 
himself  a born  coward,  had  sense  enough  not  to 
expose  himself.  That  his  passion  of  resistance 
is  moderate  argues  not  against  his  capacity  for 
iron  firmness,  but  conclusively  in  favor  of  his 


having — as  those  legs  unmistakably  have  on 
all  occasions — self-possession  enough  about  him 
to  know  how  to  escape.  Yet  those  legs  are  del- 
icately moulded — I see  by  the  knee-pan — but 
muscular,  I see  by  the  calf.  The  instep  is  flat- 
tened by  the  habit  of  gait,  but  its  mobility  in  the 
air  shows  its  high  arch,  an  unerring  mark  of 
manhood,  of  nerve,  and  of  daring.  This  cow- 
ard was  born  to  no  weakness  but  a humane  hor- 
ror of  the  brutal  and  sanguinary,  and  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  outward  contact,  spiritual  or  phys- 
ical. That  he  should  shrink  from  violence 
should  have  but  exalted  the  courage  to  which 
he  was  born.  But  the  vulgar  notion  of  cour- 
age— that  is,  a love  of  fighting,  he  never  thought 
of  questioning ; for  what  priest,  or  poet,  or  his- 
torian ever  did?  and  as  he  was  most  distinctly 
conscious  of  an  unspeakable  horror  of  a fight, 
he  never  undertook  to  withstand  danger  like 
others,  until,  in  course  of  time,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  living  in  a state  of  apprehension,  which 
made  it  the  principal  business  of  his  life  to  fore- 
see and  escape  danger  from  every  thing.  Come, 
man,  don’t  be  afraid ; you  are  young  yet — put 
down  your  foot  like  a man,  walk  with  your  legs, 
swing  your  arms,  look  straight  ahead,  fill  your 
lungs  and  allow  your  abdomen  to  go  about  its 
business.  There’s  pluck  enough  in  you  for  a 
terrier;  though  your  wife  don’t  believe  a word 
of  it,  and  never  did,  poor  girl ! She  found  out 
your  imagination,  your  taste,  your  love  of  ex- 
cellence, and,  especially,  your  love  for  her. 
But  that  you  concealed  three  years  for  fear  Bob 
Davis,  a rival,  would  knock  you  down.  Now 
I’ll  give  you  a definition  of  bravery.  You  go 
home  and  ask  your  wife  whether  it  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  she  says  so,  all  right.  Act  on  it.  Say 
this : A brave  man  is  one  who  will  not  desist 
from  a just  purpose  in  consequence  of  peril  to 
his  person.  If  you  stick  to  that  your  neighbors 
will  find  you  as  brave  as  themselves.  And  if 
you  stick  faithfully  to  it  you  will,  as  any  man — 
but  particularly  the  great  murderers  of  history 
would  have  been — be  pretty  sure  to  get  to  the 
end  of  life  without  one  single  fight.  But  slap, 
slap  goes  the  poor  follow’s  feet  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  other  men’s  legs  thicken  the  throng. 

Here  is  a leg  to  write  a book  on.  That  is  a 
thing  of  power.  It  is  long,  sinewy,  and  easy  in 
motion,  but  with  a marching  precision  that 
wastes  not  a fibre’s  tension.  The  foot  is  plant- 
ed so  firmly  and  regularly  that  the  ground  seems 
always  to  smooth  itself  where  this  man  walks. 
No  inequality  in  the  pavement  disconcerts  the 
perfect  action  of  the  limb ; and  there  is  a con- 
sciousness of  power  in  the  gait  that  inspires  an 
instinctive  action  in  all  the  neighboring  legs  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  The  person  moves  fast,  but 
the  legs  do  not  seem  to  be  quick  because  they 
measure  the  time  and  space,  and  fit  both  without 
any  jerking.  That  man  is  a born  leader.  Among 
all  mankind  he  is  most  certain  to  find  his  level. 
Men,  however  proud,  delight  in  being  proud  of 
some  greater  object  than  themselves.  What  is 
voluntarily  conceded  is  not  so  great  as  what  can 
oblige  concession.  Greater  self-confidence  than 
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mine  obliges  me  to  concede  leadership  to  yon,  [ 
Iron-leg.  Arrogance  is  your  greatness — and 
great  it  is  as  the  world  goes ; for  by  that  you 
have  the  most  skillful,  the  strongest,  the  most j 
gifted  hands  in  the  community  where  you  re-  j 
side  to  turn  your  grindstone.  Imputed  talents  I 
show  in  you  fruits  like  real  ones  do  in  others, 
because  you  conduct  a kind  of  presidency  over 
the  riches  of  other  minds,  and  even  claim  that , 
doing  so  is  exercising  the  highest  talent  of  all.  I 
Grant  you,  Iron-leg,  it  is  the  talent  of  kings  and  I 
rulers ; but  you  will  never  get  a presidency  over  | 
the  intellectual  progeny  of  the  tramping  old  star-  ; 
gazing  bachelor,  whose  legs  I saw  a while  ago,  j 
nor  over  the  poet’s  song,  the  painter’s  pencil,  or 
the  philosopher’s  microscope.  You — 

Bless  me ! Here  is  my  coffee  and  toast,  cold  ! 
as  a dog’s  nose ! Now  I must  be  after  my  own 
legs. 

THE  FOOD  OF  BIRDS. 

“ TTOW  rich  our  Lord  God  must  be!”  says 

Xl  Martin  Luther  in  his  Table-Talk ; 44 1 
do  verily  believe  that  to  feed  the  sparrows  in 
Germany  costs  Him  more  than  all  the  revenue 
of  the  King  of  France.” 

What  do  all  the  birds  eat  ? Where  do  they 
all  find  food  enough  to  support  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  young?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  are  continually  coming  up  in  every- 
day life,  together  with  that  other  set  of  reproach- 
ful queries  as  to  why  the  birds  don't  eat  up  the 
caterpillars  and  canker-worms,  and  let  alone 
cherries  and  strawberries.  In  view  of  the  very 
general  interest  which  attach.es  to  the  matter, 
and  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  above- 
mentioned  questions  arc  asked,  it  seems  strange 
that  so  small  an  amount  of  organized  knowledge 
bearing  upon  this  subject  has  as  yet  been  col- 
lected. 

As  to  the  large  amount  of  food  which  some 
birds  are  capable  of.  absorbing  there  is  a set  of 
thoroughly  scientific  experiments  by  Professor 
Treadwpll,  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  young  of 
the  American  robin.  A couple  of  vigorous, 
half- grown  birds  having  been  selected  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  the  Professor  began  to  feed 
them  with  earth-worms,  giving  three  of 'these 
to  each  bird  the  first  night ; next  day  he  gave 
them  ten  worms  each,  which  they  ate  ravenous- 
ly; but  thinking  this  quantity  of  food  to  be 
greater  than  that  which  could  naturally  be  sup- 
plied by  their  parents  he  limited  the  birds  to  this 
allowance.  On  the  third  day  he  gave  to  each 
bird  eight  worms  in  the  forenoon ; but  in  the 
afternoon  he  found  one  of  them  becoming  feeble, 
and  soon  after  it  refused  food  and  died;  on 
opening  it,  he  found  the  crop,  gizzard,  and  in- 
testines entirely  empty,  and  concluded  therefore 
that  it  had  died  from  want  of  sufficient  food, 
the  effect  of  hunger  being  perhaps  increased  by 
cold,  as  the  thermometer  was  only  about  60°. 
The  other  bird,  still  vigorous,  he  put  in  a warm- 
er place,  and  increased  its  food,  giving  it  the 
third  day  fifteen  worms,  on  the  fourth  day  twen- 


ty-four, on  the  fifth  twenty-five,  on  the  sixth 
thirty,  and  on  the  seventh  thirty-one  worms. 
These  quantities,  however,  seemed  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, and,  as  the  bird  appeared  to  be  losing 
plumpness  and  weight,  the  Professor  began  to 
weigh  both  the  bird  and  its  food,  and  to  tabu- 
late the  results  of  these  weighings.  By  this 
table  it  appears  that  though  the  food  was  in- 
creased to  forty  worms,  weighing  twenty  penny- 
weights, on  the  eleventh  day  the  weight  of  the 
bird  rather  fell  off,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day  when  the  bird  ate  sixty -eight 
worms,  weighing  thirty-four  pennyweights,  that 
his  weight  began  to  increase.  On  this  day  the 
weight  of  the  bird  was  twenty-four  pennyweights; 
he  therefore  ate  forty-one  per  cent,  more  than 
his  own  weight  in  twelve  hours;  weighing  aft- 
er it  twenty-nine  pennyweights,  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  than  the  food  he  had  eaten  in  that 
time.  On  the  fifteenth  day  a small  quantity  of 
raw  meat  was  offered  to  the  bird,  and  it  be- 
ing found  that  this  was  readily  eaten  it* was 
afterward  employed  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of 
worms. 

As  an  offset  to  the  objection  that  the  earth- 
worm contains  bat  a small  amount  of  solid  nu- 
tritious matter,  the  bird  was  fed  upon  the  twen- 
ty-seventh day  exclusively  on  clear  beef,  in  quan- 
tity twenty-three  pennyweights ; at  night  the  bird 
weighed  fifty-two  pennyweights,  this  being  but 
little  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  flesh  con- 
sumed during  the  day,  no  account  being  taken 
of  the  water,  earth,  and  gravel,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  daily  swallowed.  This  presents 
a wonderful  contrast  with  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  many  of  which  can  live  for  months 
without  food,  and  also  with  that  required  by 
mammalia.  A man  at  this  rate  shonld  eat  about 
seventy  pounds  of  flesh  per  day,  and  drink  five 
or  six  gallons  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  how  can  this  im- 
mense amount  of  food  required  by  the  young 
birds  bo  supplied  by  the  parents?  Professor 
Treadwell  enters  into  the  following  computation : 
Suppose  a pair  of  old  robins  with  the  usual  num- 
ber of  four  young  ones,  these  would  daily  re- 
quire, according  to  the  consumption  of  the  bird 
subjected  to  experiment,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
worms,  or  their  equivalent  in  insects  or  other 
food ; suppose  the  parents  to  work  ten  hours,  or 
six  hundred  minutes,  to  procure  this  supply; 
this  would  be  a worm  in  every  two  and  four 
tenth’s  minutes;  or  each  parent  must  procure 
a worm  or  its  equivalent  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes during  ten  hours,  in  addition  to  the  food 
required  for  its  own  support.  But  after  all  the 
Professor  is  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to 
reconcile  the  calculation  with  actual  observation 
of  robins,  which  he  has  never  seen  return  to 
their  nests  oftencr  than  once  in  ten  minutes. 

The  bird  experimented  upon  by  Professor 
Treadwell  attained  its  full  size  on  the  thirty- 
second  day  after  having  been  captured,  after 
which  time  it  ceased  to  increase  in  weight;  its 
diet  from  this  time  on  amounted  on  the  average 
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to  eighteen  pennyweights  of  beef  or  thirty-six 
pennyweights  of  earth-worms  per  day.  From 
the  fact  that  the  bird  thns  continued  in  its  con- 
finement, with  certainly  much  less  exercise  than 
in  the  wild  state,  to  eat  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  clear  flesh  daily,  the  Professor  concludes  that 
the  food  consumed  by  it  when  young  was  not 
much  more  than  must  always  be  provided  by 
the  parents  of  wild  birds. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  food  of  birds  that  we  know  so  little. 
In  the  pewee  and  the  king-bird  the  naturalist 
secs  a couple  of  large  “ fly-catchers,”  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  habits,  to  Tvhich  the  largest 
courtesies  should  be  extended ; while  in  the  eyes 
of  many  farmers  these  birds  are  simply  malevo- 
lent destroyers  of  bees ; and  it  may  well  be  pos- 
sible that,  by  destroying  insectivorous  insects 
as  well  as  bees,  these  birds  really  do  more  harm 
than  good,  looking  of  course  from  the  lowest 
utilitarian  point  of  view. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  the  crow  eats  a few 
grains  of  corn  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  that 
the  robin  eats  cherries  and  strawberries  with 
avidity  when  these  are  to  be  had,  but  what  do 
most  of  us  know  of  the  food  of  the  crow,  or  of  the 
robin,  during  the  other  fifty  weeks  of  the  year, 
more  than  that  the  latter  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  regaling  himself  upon  earth-worms  and  the 
former  upon  carrion  ? that  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  a dozen  or  two  of  crows  have  been 
examined  and  recorded  by  naturalists  ? and  that 
the  species  is  accused  of  sucking  the  eggs  and 
destroying  the  young  of  various  small  birds 
which  nest  upon  the  ground  ? By  the  standard 
works  upon  Ornithology  we  are  told  that  the 
crow  devours  insects,  grubs,  worms;  that  he 
destroys  mice,  moles,  and  other  small  quadru- 
peds; and  that  he  will  eat  snakes,  frogs,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  fruits,  seeds,  and  vegeta- 
bles. But  the  testimony  is  so  meagre  that  we 
may  well  pause  to  question  its  worth  when  called 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  moot  question  wheth- 
er or  no,  year  in  year  out,  the  crow  does  com- 
mit more  of  good  than  of  evil  as  regards  man- 
kind. 

Then  there  is  the  cherry-bird,  with  his  strik- 
ing traits  of  beauty,  beneficence,  and  evil,  to- 
day sweeping  away  the  canker-worms  as  with 
fire  and  sword ; and  to-morrow  cleaning  out  the 
cherry-trees  as  effectually  as  if  a flight  of  locusts 
had  passed  over  the  land;  and  again,  a few 
months  later,  feasting  upon  the  cedar-berries  in 
the*  same  reckless  way  And  yet  how  little  do 
we  really  know  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  cher- 
ry-bird ; for  with  the  foregoing  items  we  have 
accounted  for  only  three  or  four  weeks  of  his 
yearly  life.  It  is  note-worthy,  by-the-way,  that, 
with  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  cherry-bird  is 
one  of  the  very  few  members  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  will  greedily  eat  the  hairy  caterpil- 
lars which  infest  our  orchard  trees. 

The  American  goldfinch,  or  black-winged 
yellow-bird,  with  his  notorious  liking  for  the 
seeds  of  dandelions,  lettuce,  and  the  thistle,  can 
be  followed  through  a month  or  two,  and  some 


of  the  vireos  and  wrood-warblers  no  doubt  find 
an  abundance  of  moths  and  other  insects  to  sup- 
ply their  wants ; while  the  dietary  of  the  vari- 
ous woodpeckers  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood, though  it  has  lately  been  asked  by  a 
distinguished  ornithologist  whether,  after  all,  the 
country  boy’s  name,  “sap-sucker,”  as  applied 
to  some  of  the  woodpeckers,  is  altogether  a mis- 
nomer? 

But  how  is  it  with  the  swallows  ? Take  the 
hardy  “ white-bellied  swallow”  ( Hirtmdo  bicolor) 
for  an  example,  as  he  follows  the  sun  northward 
with  a seemingly  most  indiscreet  haste.  What 
does  he  find  stirring  in  the  insect  line  during 
the  first  days  of  his  arrival  ? What  do  the  blue- 
birds eat  from  day  to  day  during  their  long  so- 
journ ? And  so  on  with  all  the  rest. 

With  regard  to  the  robin  all  these  questions 
have  been  answered  very  satisfactorily — at  least 
in  so  far  as  a single  locality  is  concerned — by 
Professor  Jenks,  of  Middleborough,  Massachu- 
setts, whose  very  interesting  report  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  will  be  found  in 
the  published  Journal  of  that  Association.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks,  having  determined  to  make  the  food 
of  the  robin  a subject  of  special  investigation 
throughout  an  entire  year,  in  order  that  some 
positive  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at  in  refer- 
ence to  the  utility  of  this  bird  to  the  horticul- 
turist, adopted  the  following  plan  of  investiga- 
tion : (1.)  to  obtain  birds  at  daybreak,  mid-day, 
and  sunset;  (2.)  to  obtain  birds  from  both  the 
village  and  the  country ; and  (3.)  to  preserve  in 
alcohol  the  contents  of  each  gizzard.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  week  of  March,  1858,  speci- 
mens were  actually  examined  at  least  week- 
ly, and  most  of  the  time  daily,  to  December, 
and  during  the  winter  months  at  least  semi- 
monthly. 

As  far  as  the  specimens  procured  at  daybreak 
were  concerned  no  positive  information  seems  to 
have  been  obtained,  since  the  gizzards  of  these 
are  represented  to  have  been  either  entirely 
empty  or  but  partially  distended  with  Well-mac- 
erated food.  But  the  birds  killed  in  .the  latter 
part  of  the  day  were  uniformly  filled  with  food 
which  had  been  only  recently  taken.  Numbers 
of  male  robins  made  their  appearance  at  Middle- 
borough  early  in  March,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
second  week  in  April  that  any  female  birds  were 
noticed.  From  the  early  part  of  March  up  to 
the  first  of  May  not  a particle  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter .was  found  in  the  gizzard  of  a single  bird. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  mass  of  food  examined 
during  this  period  consisted  of  a single  kind  of 
larva,  the  Bibio  albipermis , of  Say,  though  a 
great  variety  of  other  insects  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  development  were  also  met  with. 
Of  the  larva  in  question  from  one  to  two  hundred 
specimens  were  frequently  taken  from  a single 
gizzard,  and  usually  when  this  larva  was  found  it 
was  the  only  food  in  the  stomach.  During  the 
month  of  May  the  Bibio  larva  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  gizzards,  being  replaced,  up  to  the  21st 
of  June,  by  a variety  of  insects,  or  worms  only, 
including  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  beetles  of  the 
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family  Elateridce , the  parents  of  the  well-known 
wire-worm  so  destructive  to  corn  and  various 
seeds  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  earth-worm,  though  a favorite  food  for 
the  young  bird,  was  found  to  be  eaten  but  spar- 
ingly by  the  adult.  After  the  21st  of  June  the 
Professor  began  to  find  strawberries  cherries, 
and  other  pulpy  fruits,  though  these  were  still 
mixed  with  insects  in  the  majority  of  instances; 
birds  captured  at  a distance  from  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  having  less  fruit  and  a larger  num- 
ber of  insects  in  their  gizzards  than  those  taken 
near  the  village,  the  robin  not  being  an  extens- 
ive forager.  This  mixed  diet  continued  from 
the  ripening  of  the  strawberries  and  cherries 
until  October,  the  vegetable  portion  consisting, 
during  August  and  September,  in  great  part  of 
elder- berries  and  poke  - berries.  During  the 
month  of  October  the  vegetable  diet  wholly  dis- 
appeared, its  place  being  supplied  by  grasshop- 
pers and  other  orthopterous  insects.  Early  in 
November  the  robins  which  have  passed  the  sum- 
mer among  us  migrate  southward — the  few  im- 
migrants from  the  north,  which  are  seen  by  us 
during  the  winter  months,  managing  at  that  time 
to  eke  out  a miserable  existence  upon  bay-ber- 
ries, privet-berries,  and  juniper-berries. 

Somewhat  similar  in  conception  to  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Jenks,  though  of  much 
wider  scope,  are  those  to  which  M.  Florent  Pre- 
vost  has  devoted  himself  in  France.  As  one  of 
the  naturalists  in  charge  of  the  famous  collec- 
tions at  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  this  ob- 
server has  had  a peculiarly  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  now  under  discussion.  Dur- 
ing nearly  thirty  years  he  has  taken  pains  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
achs of  all  the  birds  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  Museum,  to  say  nothing  of  large  numbers 
of  specimens  procured  specially  by  himself  and 
by  the  foresters  of  numerous  public  and  private 
estates  who  have  interested  themselves  in  his 
behalf. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  complete  details 
of  M.  Prevost’s  researches  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. As  yet  we  have  only  an  abstract  of  his 
results,  and  the  promise  of  a circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  studies  at  some  future  day.  Among 
the  more  note-worthy  of  M.  Prevost’s  conclu- 
sions may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  food  of 
birds  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird  as 
well  as  according  to  the  season  of  the  year — 
the  observation  of  Professor  Jenks,  that  earth- 
worms are  eatetfUy  young  but  not  by  old  robins, 
being  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
case  of  a general  law.  M.  Provost  has  ascer- 
tained also  that  the  young  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  granivorous  birds  are  really  fed  upon  in- 
sects, and  that  even  the  adults  themselves  are 
insectivorous  during  the  breeding-season.  • A 
familiar  instance  of  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try the  common  chipping  sparrow’ ; and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  those  species  of  birds  which 
in  early  spring  devour  the  buds  and  young  leaves 
of  trees.  It  was  found  also  that  there  arejbut 
few  of  the  birds  of  prey— even  those  whichjgrc 
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most  truly  carnivorous — which  do  not  at  times 
partake  of  insects  as  food. 

The  more  carpfully  one  studies  the  subject, 
so  much  the  more  astonishing  does  the  place 
which  is  occupied*by  insects  in  the  alimentation 
of  birds  appear.  As  every  one  knows,  there 
are  stated  seasons  of  the  year  when  certain  kinds 
of  insects  make  their  appearance  in  large  num-* 
bers,  and  at  these  times  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  very  abundance  of  this  food  induced 
the  birds  to  partake  of  it.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  interval  when  the  June-bug  is  abundant 
portions  of  this  insect  can  be  found  in  the  stom- 
achs of  the  greater  number  of  the  birds  which 
inhabit  France  at  that  season  of  the  year ; and 
the  beetle  in  question  is  then  found  also  in  the 
stomachs  of  many  quadrupeds,  from  the  little 
shrew-mouse  up  to  the  wolf. 

M.  Prevost  asserts  his  ability  to  demonstrate, 
so  soon  as  the  details  of  his  researches  are  made 
public,  that  birds  are  in  general  much  more  use- 
ful than  hurtful  to  the  husbandman,  and  Ihnt 
even  the  damage  committed  at  certain  moments 
by  the  grain-eaters  proper  is  largely  compen- 
sated for  at  other  times  by  the  consumption  of 
insects  by  these  very  birds.  He  insists,  more- 
over, upon  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  new 
methods  of  protecting  those  crops  which  are  lia- 
ble to*  be  injured  by  the  feathered  race,  instead 
of  resorting,  as  now,  to  the  suicidal  policy  of 
destroying  or  seeking  to  destroy  the  latter. 

The  influence  of  food  in  determining  the  vag- 
abond life  w’hick  is  led  by  many  kinds  of  birds 
is  remarkable.  While  some  animals,  without 
change  of  habitation,  make  out  to  obtain  nour- 
ishment throughout  the  year  by  resorting  to 
different  kinds  of  food  according  to  the  season, 
others  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  such 
aliments  as  can  be  obtained  only  under  peculiar 
conditions  of  climate,  their  food  being  found 
only  at  stated  periods  in  any  one  country.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  quadrupeds,  when  a given  species 
can  not  adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances, 
can  not  obtain  continuously  the  food  suitable 
for  its  maintenance,  hibernation  is  the  usual 
resource : the  animal  simply  sleeps  through  the 
unfavorable  season.  But  with  birds  this  curious 
phenomenon  of  hibernation  does  not  occur — at 
least  naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  its  existence ; not  even  enough 
to  account  for  the  widely-spread  popular  belief 
or  prejudice  that  swallows  pass  the  winter  in  the 
mud  of  ponds ; but  instead  of  that,  and  equally 
dependent  upon  the  question  of  nourishment, 
we  have  the  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  migration,  when,  following  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, the  feathered  myriads  pass  to  and  fro  over 
the  countries  of  the  earth. 

One  curious  point  noticed  by  M.  Prevost  fur- 
nishes a remarkable  contrast  to  the  insatiable 
hunger  and  lack  of  endurance  exhibited  by  the 
young  robins  of  Professor  Treadwell : it  is,  that 
some  species  of  birds  are  capable,  at  certain 
epochs,  of  living  for  a long  time  without  food, 
their  stomachs  being  found  to  contain  at  these 
seasons  no  alimentary  matter  whatsoever,  but 
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only  indigestible  substances,  such  as,  most  com- 
monly, the  feathers  of  the  bird  itself  in  the 
form  of  large  balls,  the  purpose  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  to  keep  the  stomach  distended.  This 
peculiarity  was  frequently  observed  in  the  va- 
rious species  of  grebes,  in  the  winter  months, 
during  the  prevalence  of  frost. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  results  obtained  by 
the  naturalists  above-mentioned  are  exceedingly 
valuable ; but  they  serve  only  the  more  clearly 
to  indicate  the  need  of  a more  humane,  a more 
manageable  method  of  inquiry.  There  are  few 
persons  so  situated  that  they  could  study  the 
subject  in  the  style  of  M.  Prcvost,  and  there  are 
many  wTho  would  shrink  from  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  system 
of  Professor  Jcnks.  What  is  needed  is  a 
method  of  research  which  shall  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  bird  in  order  that  we  may 
examine  the  things  which  are  put  into  its  stom- 
ach. There  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  method 
of-  noting  every  particular  instance  in  which 
birds  are  seen  feeding  upon  any  thing  the  char- 
acter of  which  can  be  well  ascertained.  The 
method,  if  it  were  perseveringly  carried  out  by 
a number  of  different  observers,  working  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  all  reporting  to  a 
common  centre,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  val- 
uable results.  But  besides  this  there  presents 
itself  another  plan  which,  though  applying,  it  is 
true,  to  only  a portion  of  the  breeding-season, 
could  be  so  easily  carried  out  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  worthy  of  careful  trial.  This  consists 
merely  of  a modification  of  the  school-boy’s  sys- 
tem of  rearing  young  birds  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  parent  birds.  The  nest  and 
young  birds  therein  contained  being  placed 
within  a wire  cage,  this  is  left  hanging  upon  the 
tree  from  which  the  nest  was  taken,  so  that  the 
parent  birds  can  feed  their  offspring  through  the 
bars  of  the  cage.  This  they  will  soon  proceed 
to  do,  and  in  a short  time  will  labor  for  the 
support  of  the  young  birds  as  tranquilly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Now  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  seen  this  method  put  in  practice,  and 
has  noticed  the  heedless  way  in  which  the 
young  birds  push  and  crowd  one  another  about 
whenever  the  parent  comes  to  distribute  food 
among  them,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  would 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging  matters 
that  a portion  of  the  food  proffered  by  the  old 
birds  should  fall,  not  into  the  open  mouths  of 
their  offspring,  but  into  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
whence  it  could  be  taken  for  examination  at  the 
convenience  of  the  observer.  Little  if  any  thing 
more  would  be  needed  than  to  so  adjust  the  po- 
sition of  the  nest  within  the  cage  that  the  young 
birds  could  neither  have  access  to  the  sides  of 
the  cage,  nor  be  able  to  reach  completely  to  its 
upper  bars ; and  in  case  the  food  consisted  of 
living  insects,  some  adhesive  coating,  like  glyc- 
erin, for  example,  would  of  course  be  needed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

Now  taking,  for  the  sake  of  example,  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy  species  of  land-birds  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  Report  on  the  Omithol- 
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ogy  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  probably  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  these,  the  habits  of  which,  as 
regards  food,  could  be  thoroughly  made  out  in 
a few  years  by  a combination  of  the  methods  of 
research  last  mentioned,  and  by  the  united  ob- 
servations of  several  contemporaneous  observers 
at  different  stations.  Of  the  very  general  inter- 
est w hich  would  attach  to  a fund  of  knowledge 
of  this  description,  and  of  its  great  importance, 
not  only  to  the  husbandman,  but  to  all  lovers  of 
nature,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  this  land, 
where  all  men  are  familiar  with  the  value  of 
co-operation  and  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of 
Societies,  there  may  not  be  one  day  established 
an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowl- 
edge which  shall  be  truly  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ? Such  a 
Society,  possessing  somewhere  a central  office 
or  bureau  in  charge  of  competent  officers,  and 
sending  out  ramifications  into  all  sections  of 
our  common  country,  so  that  it  could  number 
among  its  active  members  every  person  of  ob- 
servant habits  and  scientific  tastes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  would  quick- 
ly settle  a host  of  questions,  like  this  of  the 
food  of  birds,  which  are  too  laige  to  be  grasped 
by  a single  man. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED 
POPULATION  OF  LOUISIANA. 

ONLY  a few  years  elapsed  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Louisiana  in  1G99  by  the  French, 
before  slave  labor  was  introduced  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping its  resources  and  sustaining  the  colo- 
nists. For  a century  and  a half  since  that  period 
hds  the  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery 
been  waged  there,  and  always  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  latter.  In  many  of  the 
English  colonics  along  the  Atlantic  coast  loud 
and  repeated  remonstrances,  until  the  era  of 
the  Revolution,  were  made  to  the  mother  coun- 
try against  the  introduction  of  this  element 
among  the  population ; but  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana  we  find  that  no  systematic  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  use  of  slaves,  or  apprehen- 
sion of  future  evils  by  their  presence.  The  ear- 
ly governors  welcomed  slavery  as  the  only  means 
of  causing  prosperity  to  visit  their  country,  and 
the  whole  moral  and  political  influence  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  its  general  adoption  as  a 
part  of  the  political  economy  of  the  country. 
The  monarchs  of  France  regarded  slavery  as  a 
proper  element  of  industry  in  their  colonies,  and 
as  long  as  their  revenues  were  increased  by  the 
slave-trade  they  saw  nothing  but  humanity  and 
civilization  in  its  practice. 

The  early  history  of  this  State  blends  the  so- 
ber realities  of  truth  with  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chivalry  of 
France  and  Spain  watched  over  the  birth  of 
Louisiana.  Kings  and  statesmen  fostered  its 
early  growth,  and  the  treasures  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  liberally  expended  to  make  it  a success, 
^very  thing  which  wealth,  power,  or  influence 
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could  do  was  employed  to  make  this  colony  one 
of  the  most  favored  in  the  New  World..  More 
than  three  hundred  years  ago  its  mighty  forests, 
its  endless  swamps,  and  majestic  rivers  were 
crossed  by  De  Soto,  who,  returning  after  a fruit- 
less search  for  gold,  when  worn  out  by  toil  and 
disappointment,  was  buried  beneath  the  turbid 
waves  of  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  which  he 
was  the  first  to  discover.  A century  and  a half 
later  other  adventurous  spirits  attempted  to  ex- 
plore and  settle  this  country.  Long  before  the 
English  had  made  any  explorations  beyond  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  fringed  the  ocean  with  their 
settlements  the  French  Jesuits  had  penetrated 
to  Lake  Superior,  and,  descending  southward 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  had  mapped  out  the  coun- 
try from  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Among  these  missionaries  and  ad- 
venturers are  names  which  history  will  never 
pass  over  in  silence.  Nearly  a hundred  and 
ninety-three  years  ago  Father  Marquette  and 
Joliet  were  the  first  explorers  of  the  Mississippi. 
Seven  years  later  Robert  Cavalier  do  la  SaHe 
and  Chevalier  de  Tonti  descended  this  river  to 
its  mouth,  and  lived  to  tell  of  its  grandeur  in 
the  gay  salons  of  Paris.  Following  these  her- 
alds of  a new  empire  came  Iberville,  Bienville, 
and  Father  Anastase,  the  founders  of  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  State,  and  the 
spring  of  the  last  year  of  tho-  seventeenth  cen- 
tury saw  their  first  rude  cabins  erected  on  t{ie 
bay  of  Biloxi. 

But  prosperity  avoided  the  little  colony  at 
Biloxi.  The  settlers  were  accostomed  to  Ae 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Canada  and  the  milder 
breezes  of  France,  and  could  hardly  endure  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  pestilential  vapors 
of  this  semi-tropical  clime.  Sickness  and  death 
invaded  their  ranks,  and  thcirdgnorance  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  this  climate  carried  many 
of  them  to  a premature  grave.  • 

As  early  as  the  year  1708  the  colony  favored 
the  introduction  of  slave  labor.  It  had  already 
been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  Af- 
rica, and  it  was  very  naturally  supposed  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun^. 
Indians  were  first  taken  and  compelled  to  work 
for  the  colonists,  but  they  were  soon  foundfeo 
be  unprofitable,  for  they  could  not  be  confined 
to  their  masters*  plantations.  Tho  same  prac- 
tice had  already  been  tried  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  with  a similar  want  of  success.  In 
order  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  labor, 
Bienville,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  wrote  to 
tho  French  Government  proposing  to  exchange 
Indians  for  negroes  with  the  West  India  Islands, 
but  his  request  met  with  an  unfavorable  recep- 
tion. When  the  entire  control  of  the  colony 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Anthony  Crozat,  in 
the  year  1712,  slavery  was  already  introduced, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  perpetuate  it  by  send- 
ing a ship  once  a year  to  Africa  for  negroes  to  be 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  From 
this  time,  when  slavery  was  first  legally  estab- 
lished in  the  colony,  until  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation — one  hundred  and  fifty  years — 


has  the  system  of  slave  labor  been  tried  with  ev- 
ery facility  for  rendering  it  successful.  It  com-, 
menced  when  the  colony  numbered  only  about 
three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants ; it  has  ever 
since  been  fostered  by  Legislative  enactments 
and  judicial  decisions;  it  has  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  social  system,  and  is  it  strange 
that  it  should  be  difficult  to  eradicate  ? 

From  Crozat  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  whose  act  of  in- 
corporation required  that  tho  demand  for  labor 
should  b£  supplied  with  three  thousand  negroes. 
In  all  succeeding  administrations  slave  labor 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colony,  and  until  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the  people  to  make 
such  laws  as  would  protect  it  and  render  it  per- 
petual. 

Tho  “ Black  Code,”  first  established  by  Bien- 
ville, has  ever  been  the  model  for  all  legislation 
on  this  subject.  When  the  colony  was  first 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  1769,  the  laws  of  the  Black  Code  were 
retained  with  such  modifications  as  the  Side 
Patricks  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
system  of  laws,  first  completed  in  the  year  1263, 
has  ever  since  been  the  Blackstone  of  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  Although  founded  on  the  Roman 
civil  law,  it  is  the  most  complete  and  well  di- 
gested system  of  laws  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  still  the  authority  in  the  countries 
of  America  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  In  this 
system  of  law  tho  subject  of  slavery  is  well  de- 
fined, and  the  regulations  are  evidently  based 
on  the  code  of  Justinian.  The  old  {Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  no  scruples  about  the  justice  of 
this  institution  ; their  long  wars  with  the  swarthy 
Moors,  and  their  proximity  to  the  African  coast, 
conspired  to  make  them  look  upon  this  subject 
with  complacency  and  lend  it  their  sanction. 

The  early  settlers  of  Louisiana  were  mostly 
descendants  of  the  “Latin  races.”  With  the 
exception  of  a few  Germans  who  settled  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  James, 
and  who  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  their  former 
language  and  nationality,  this  State,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  settled 
wholly  by  people  from  countries  bordering  on 
tho  Mediterranean.  In  nearly  every  city  the 
peoples  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal 
are  represented.  They  brought  with  them  their 
customs,  language,  and  their  religion  which 
they  have  carefully  preserved.  In  one  half  of 
New  Orleans  one  finds  little  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  in  America.  He  hears  a foreign  language 
in  the  streets,  the  shops,  and  the  cafes.  He 
finds  hundreds  of  people  not  able  to  speak  the 
English  language,  and  who  have  never  regarded 
themselves  as  Americans  although  natives  of  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  text- 
books and  all  the  exercises  are  in  the  French 
language,  and  English  is  taught  as  a separate 
branch.  When  he  enters  the  courts  of  justice, 
he  finds  the  civil  law  to  be  the  basis  of  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the 
Parlidas  are  oftener  quoted  than  tho  Comment- 
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aries  of  Blackstone  and  Kent,  and  often  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  and  the  pleadings  of 
the  counsel  are  in  a foreign  tongue. 

This  peculiar  state  of  society  in  New  Orleans 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  free 
colored  population,  who  have  become  an  element 
which  will  well  repay  examination.  While  the 
statute  laws  of  Louisiana  have  been  very  severe 
against  the  marriage  of  whites  with  people  of 
color,  the  social  customs  have*  tolerated  it  in  a 
great  degree.  Since  the  first  introduction  of 
negroes  into  the  colony  a mixed  race  has  existed 
there.  The  cohabitation  of  colored  persons  with 
whites  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  legal  effect ; 
but  the  Catholic  church  recognizes  unions  of  this 
kind,  and  binds  the  husband  to  support  and  pro- 
vide for  his  offspring.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  him  from  entering  upon  other  marital 
relations. 

Among  the  French  and  Spanish  settlers  and 
their  descendants,  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people,  rather  than  their  color  as  a badge  of 
slavery,  has  been  the  subject  of  popular  prejudice. 
They  looked  upon  a slave  and  his  descendants 
as  an  inferior  class,  simply  because  they  were  in 
a degrading  condition  of  servitude,  and  not  be- 
cause they  bore  a darker  skin.  In  the  North 
and  in  States  settled  by  the  English  the  preju- 
dice is  one  of  color  rather  than  condition.  Here 
the  colored  man  is  tabooed,  no  matter  what  his 
antecedents  may  have  been ; the  emancipated 
slave,  just  free  from  his  master,  is  as  much  hon- 
ored and  respected  as  he  who  can  trace  his  lin- 
eage through  several  generations  of  freedmen. 
The  slightest  admixture  of  African  blood  is  fa- 
tal, not  only  to  his  social  standing,  hut  even,  as 
a general  thing,  to  his  respectability;  and  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  social  laws  is  the  one  usually 
adhered  to  by  the  44  American”  population  of 
the  State. 

After  the  revolution  in  Saint  Domingo  a great 
number  of  free  people  of  color  came  to  New  Or- 
leans to  reside.  Many  of  them  were  men  of 
wealth  and  culture,  owning  large  properties  in 
that  island,  who  had  received  their  education  in 
France.  The  French  was  their  native  tongue, 
and  their  early  associations  were  with  this  race, 
which  never  carried  the  prejudice  against  color 
to  the  same  unwarrantable  extent  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  In  their  new 
home  they  found  a State  of  society  congenial  to 
their  taste ; and,  modified  by  their  presence,  it 
became  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Crescent 
City.  From  these  people  had  arisen  a class 
which  is  different  from  any  other  in  the  Union. 
They  have  been  accorded  many  privileges  and 
rights,  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  9 
State  where  the  laws  against  education  are  as 
stringent  as  they  appear  on  the  statute  books. 
Among  the  French  and  Spanish  settlers  an  en- 
tirely different  feeling  existed  toward  their  chil- 
dren of  a mixed  race  from  that  which  the  emi- 
grants from  the  States  usually  manifested.  A 
man  of  the  former  class  never  appeared  to  re- 
gard such  offspring  as  attaching  any  disgrace  to 
his  character,  and  was  usually  desirous  of  hav- 


ing them  educated  and  trained  up  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  would  be  an  honor  to  himself.  L 
he  were  living  with  a slave,  it  was  the  Usual  prac 
tice  to  emancipate  her  before  she  became  a mo- 
ther, in  order  that  her  children  might  be  free, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  sent  to 
private  schools,  and  obtained  such  an  education 
as  the  father  could  afford  to  give  them. 

It  sometimes  happened,  if  the  father  were  a 
man  of  wealth  and  influence,  that  the  free  child 
of  a mixed  race  was  sent  to  the  most  fashion- 
able schools  in  the  city,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  them  to  be  sent  to  the  white 
boarding-schools  at  the  North.  In  the  former 
case  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  parent 
was  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  admission  of 
the  pupil.  In  many  instances  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  in  France. 

The  number  of  these  colored  creoles  who 
have  received  a foreign  education  can  not  be  ex- 
actly stated,  but  it  will  not  fail  much  short  of 
two  thousand.  Among  this  class  are  many  who 
have  already  obtained  prominent  positions  among 
the  people  of  their  own  color.  Some  are  mer- 
chants, who  arc  transacting  a wholesale  business 
with  the  principal  houses  in  France;  some  are 
bankers,  some  are  editors,  and  some  are  physi- 
cians, who  have  a large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  have  received  their  diplomas  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  profession  of  law  has  been 
so  jealously  guarded  that  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  practice  in  the  courts,  and  their  ener- 
gies have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  various  pursuits  of  trade. 
Their  style  of  living  and  dress  corresponds  to 
their  circumstances.  In  fine,  I very  much  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  city  in  the  United 
States  where  so  large  a colored  population  exist 
wh§  are  so  prosperous  and  well-educated  as  in 
New  Orleans. 

£The  consequence  of  this  state  of  society  has 
been,  that  in  this  city  private  schools  for  colored 
people  have  long  existed  and  prospered.  The 
law  has  tolerated  them  by  a significant  silence 
on  the  subject.  Public  opinion  has  also  tolera- 
te#them  by  a quasi  encouragement  and  patron- 
age. Under  the  old  regime  this  was  one  of  the 
deviate  subjects  which  the  people  did  not  think 
it  best  to  interfere  with  in  advance.  They  rea- 
soned thus : 44  Any  thing  so  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant as  these  schools  appear  to  be  can  be  let 
alone  till  some  solid  reason  arises  for  suppress- 
ing them,  meanwhile  we  are  strong  enough  to 
protect  ourselves  against  any  evil  results  from 
this  course.”  An  opposite  course  might  have 
defeated  their  own  ends,  and  given  some  excuse 
for  an  excitement  on  the  delicate  subject  of  ne- 
gro insurrections.  So  the  law  held  its  power  in 
reserve,  and  while  it  placed  heavy  fines  and  pun- 
ishments on  those  who  taught  the  slave  popula- 
tion, and  kept  a strict  watch  over  the  movements 
of  the  colored  people,  especially  their  religious 
meetings  and  social  gatherings,  it  refrained  from 
going  any  further. 

But  among  this  class  of  people  there  are  social 
chasms  as  wide  and  deep  as  between  themselves 
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and  the  whites.  Aristocracy  is  not  confined  to  j 
color,  race,  or  condition.  The  very  fact  that 
the  stringency  of  social  laws  shuts  them  out  from  j 
all  familiar  intercourse  with  the  white  races; 
that  they  are  obliged  to  worship  in  their  own 
temples,  attend  their  own  places  of  amusement, 
educate  their  children  at  their  own  schools,  and 
live  as  a separate  and  distinct  class  of  people ; 
and  above  all,  that  they  hare  no  political  power, 
tends  to  develop  this  trait  of  character.  It  is 
unavoidable,  and  in  some  , extent  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  preserve  their  own  self- 
respect. 

The  same  contracted  views  prevail  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  education.  The  French 
creoles  are  mostly  Catholics;  and  this  is  the 
creed  which  usually  prevails  in  their  private 
schools,  although  I am  not  aware  that  aqy  of 
them  require  any  religious  test  of  their  pupils  or 
their  patrons.  Their  sympathy  for  every  thing 
French  leads  them  to  adopt  the  national  religion 
of  that  country.  These  people  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  having  any  application  to  themselves. 
They  object  to  being  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  the  freedmen  just  released  from  bondage, 
nnd  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  a superior  race, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  never  obtained. 

Many  of  these  free  people  of  color  have  been 
slave-owners,  sometimes  the  husband  purchased 
his  wife,  and  occasionally  a husband  was  owned 
by  a free  woman.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
they  bwn  large  plantations,  and  occasionally 
had  the  reputation  of  being  far  more  severe  to- 
ward their  slaves  than  the  whites.  During  the 
recent  war  many  of  this  class  were  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  rebellion  as  the  veriest  fire-eater 
whom  South  Carolina  ever  produced,  and  they 
defended  the  divine  right  of  slavery  as  zealously 
as  any  of  the  disciples  of  Calhoun  or  De  Bow. 
They  as  firmly  believe  that  the  inferiority  of 
condition  necessarily  attaches  to  itself  a lasting 
dishonor  as  the  whites  do  that  color  is  a badge 
of  an  inferior  race. 

Mr.  Botiguille,  a very  successful  colored  cre- 
ole teacher  in  New  Orleans,  relates  an  instance 
illustrating  this  current  of  popular  opinion  among 
the  people  of  his  acquaintance.  On  one  occa- 
sion, long  before  the  war,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  a bright-looking  boy,  whose  master  and  fa- 
ther solicited  the  favor  of  bis  attending  school. 
Mr.  B.  made  no  objections,  as  the  respectability 
and  standing  of  the  father  was  a sufficient  guar- 
antee that  no  legal  proceedings  would  result 
from  the  act;  but  after  a few  days  he  found 
that  eveiy  one  of  his  pupils  had  decided  to 
leave  him.  They  had  found  out  that  a slave 
was  being  taught  in  the  same  room  with  them- 
selves, and  their  parents  would  not  allow  such 
an  indignity  to  be  perpetrated  upon  them.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  B.  was  obliged  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  dismissing  the  slave  pupil,  and  calling 
every  day  at  his  master's  house  to  give  him  in- 
struction. His  pupils  agreed  to  remain,  and 
the  school  prospered  as  usual. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  these  free 
people  of  color  not  only  copy  our  prejudices  but 
sometimes  improve  on  the  original.  With  a 
little  observation  one  will  find  that  their  stand- 
ard of  respectability  contains  as  many  different 
strata  as  Hugh  Miller  discovered  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone — with  about  as  many  fossil  ideas  as 
he  found  classes  of  distinct  vertebrata.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  their  schools.  In  some 
of  these  private  institutions  the  standard  of  re- 
spectability is  very  high,  and  only  those  of  the 
best  society,  and  whose  skin  is  tolerably  well 
bleached  with  an  admixture  of  Caucasian  blood, 
can  be  admitted.  In  others  the  grade  is  placed 
lower,  but  the  same  principle  is  recognized; 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  Professors  make 
the  social  condition  of  the  parents  the  only  cri- 
terion. The  majority  of  these  schools  are  open 
to  all  pupils  who  were  bom  free,  and  whose  pa- 
rents can  afford  to  pay  the  monthly  stipend  re- 
quired. They  are  usually  held  in  private  houses, 
without  any  external  appearance  which  would 
indicate  that  the  building  was  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  former  times  the  greatest 
care  was  often  taken  to  conceal  this  fact,  espe- 
cially when  there  was  any  pretext  for  complaint. 

There  are  at  present  in  New  Orleans  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  private  schools.  The 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  knows  nothing  about  them ; 
the  city  government  does  no  more  condescend 
to  notice  them  than  it  does  the  colored  boot- 
blacks around  Saint  Charles  Hotel.  Yet  they 
are  silently  exerting  a great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  free  people  of  color ; and  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  them  clearly  demon- 
strates that  if  the  recently  emancipated  slaves 
are  ignorant  of  the  rudimental  branches  of  an  ^ 
education  it  is  not  their  own  fault.  In  these  ™ 
schools  men  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to 
any  white  race  or  nation  had  their  ideas  first 
awakened  to  a love  of  study.  Two  illustrious 
examples  are  the  Rev.  Sella  Martin  of  New 
York  city,  an  eloquent  preacher  and  pastor  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  church;  and  Victor  Se- 
jour,  now  the  private  Secretary  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writers 
in  France.  Yet  these  men  were  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  the  Third  District,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  greatness  in 
these  schools.  These  have  imparted  instruc- 
tion to  hundreds,  who,  on  coming  to  maturity 
and  finding  no  opportunity  to  display  their  tal- 
ents in  a land  where  they  were  a proscribed 
race,  have  sought  other  countries  where  the 
prejudices  against  color  do  not  exist,  and  there 
acquired  wealth  and  fame.  These  people  are 
entitled  to  no  little  praise  for  their  efforts  under 
adverse  circumstances  to  educate  and  elevate 
themselves.  It  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of 
this  race  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish such  results  while  taxed  to  support  white 
schools. 

Much  the  largest  part  of  the  colored  creoles 
are  of  a mixed  race ; many  of  them  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  persons  of  pure  Caucasian 
blood,  and  so  long  has  this  gradual  process  of 
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miscegenation  been  going  on  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  detect  it.  In  many  of  the  private 
schools  there  is  not  a single  specimen  of  a full- 
blooded  African  ; and  in  the  schools  under  the 
Bureau,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion from  the  country  parishes,  there  is  as  much 
as  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
a mixed  race.  Yet  this  class  of  people  own 
taxable  property  in  New  Orleans,  valued  at  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  and  annually  pay  a 
school-tax  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  support  of  white  schools. 

The  largest  colored  creole  school  in  New  Or- 
leans is  under  the  patronage  of  the  “ Catholic 
Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Indigent  Orphans” 
(Society  Catholique  pour  V Instruction  des  Chphelins 
dans  V Indigence),  which  was  founded  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1847.  An  old  colored  woman,  a na- 
tive of  Guinea,  known  as  Widow  Bernard  Con- 
vent, died  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1837,  and 
left  by  her  will  the  lot  and  buildings  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Union  and  Greatmcn  streets,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  for  colored 
orphans,  and  on  the  day  first  mentioned  ten  in- 
fluential free  men  of  color,  residing  in  New  Or- 
leans, organized  a society  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  supporting  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  indigent  orphan  children 
of  both  sexes.  This  society,  being  regularly  in- 
corporated according  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
has  the  usual  powers  granted  it  of  holding  and 
acquiring  real  and  personal  property,  and  ex- 
pend the  moneys  arising  from  whatever  source 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  school ; make  all  laws 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  discipline,  ed- 
ucation, health,  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils ; and,  when  they  arrive  at  a suitable  age, 
to  place  them,  with  the  consent  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge,  as  clerks  in  stores  and 
warehouses — to  bind  them  out  to  learn  some  use- 
ful trade,  or  dispose  of  them  in  any  manner 
which  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  charitable 
designs  of  the  institution.  Persons  who  contrib- 
ute the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per 
annum  are  considered  as  directors.  This  in- 
stitution now  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pupils,  taught  by  seven  colored  teachers. 
The  two  sexes  are  kept  entirely  separate — the 
boys  on  the  first-floor  and  the  girls  above.  In- 
struction is  imparted  in  English  and  French,  as 
text-books  in  both  languages  are  used.  It  has 
been  maintained  until  recently  by  contributions, 
charitable  collections,  the  proceeds  of  balls, 
fairs,  and  occasional  grants  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  city  Government,  which,  since  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  General  Butler,  has 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars.  Before  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  Federal  troops  small  appropriations 
were  sometimes  made  by  the  State,  but  never 
sufficient  to  give  it  an  adequate  support.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  very  good,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  does  honor  to  the  teachers. 
Some  of  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  principal 
rules  in  arithmetic,  and  progressed  as  far  as  the 
square  and  cube  root.  The  specimens  of  writ- 


ing there  exhibited  are  very  neat  and  correct 
The  pupils  read  in  both  the  English  and  French 
languages  with  great  fluency  and  with  a proper 
modulation.  Their  general  conduct  is  quiet  and 
orderly.  They  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 
tidily  dressed.  With  two  or  three  exceptions 
they  are  all  of  a mixed  descent,  and  many  of 
them  so  white  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover that  they  were  remotely  allied  to  the  Afri- 
can race. 

This  institution,  though  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  extremely  liberal  in 
its  favors.  * No  religious  test  is  required,  and 
children  of  every  denomination  attend.  If  they 
are  not  orphans  in  needy  circumstances  they 
pay  a tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  month  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tute. . This  school  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Arnaud  Lamusse,  who  has  an  able 
corps  of  assistants,  some  of  whom  were  educated 
in  France  and  Saint  Domingo.  Its  long  and 
successful  career  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the 
free  people  of  color  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  parish  of  Pointe  Coupe  there  is  a large 
number  of  free  colored  families  who  have  long 
resided  there,  and  have  accumulated  consider- 
able property.  They  have  supported  their  own 
schools,  and  the  general  standard  of  education 
among  them  would  be  creditable  to  any  people 
in  the  South.  It  was  their  usual  practice  to  ob- 
tain rooms  in  the  principal  houses,  and  employ 
colored  teachers  during  the  whole  year,  the  pu- 
pils paying  a regular  tuition  fee.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  have  their  schools  beenf  kept 
open  in  this  manner,  and  the  result  has  been 
that,  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  colored  families 
in  that  parish  who  were  free  before  the  war,  only 
one  family  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  while 
among  the  white  population  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  are  in  ignorance. 

In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  a similar  state  of 
things  exists.  Ever  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  place  the  free  people  of  color  have  formed 
a large  per-centage  of  the  population,  and  hare 
grown  up  to  be  a wealthy  and  respectable  class. 
They  have  their  churches  and  schools,  their  pas- 
tors and  instructors,  and,  like  their  brethren  in 
New  Orleans,  they  form  the  strange  spectacle  of 
an  important  element  of  the  population  deprived 
of  all  political  power  and  influence.  In  the 
country  around  Opelousas  the  free  people  of 
color  own  large  tracts  of  land,  and  have  long 
been  known  as  wealthy  and  successful  planters. 
Before  the  war  the  Grimble  Bell  school  for  free 
colored  children,  near  Opelousas,  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  many  years,  and  usually 
contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pupils  and  four  teachers.  In  those  days  the 
usual  terms  were  fifteen  dollars  a month  for 
board  and  tuition.  Since  this  school  has  been 
closed  many  of  the  youth  have  been  sent  to  the 
private  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

But  while  the  free  colored  people  had  many 
privileges  allowed  them  through  the  sufferance 
of  the  dominant  race,  far  different  were  the  edu- 
cational advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  bond- 
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age.  Although  it  was  a little  short  of  death  for 
a slave  to  bo  caught  learning  to  read,  and  still 
more  dangerous  for  them  to  teach  one  another, 
yet  there  were  occasional  instances  where  they 
managed  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. In  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  edicts  of 
State  and  municipal  authority,  the  free  people 
would  sometimes  secretly  teach  the  slaves,  and 
these  would  teach  one  another  when  they  had 
an  opportunity. 

In  so  large  a city  as  New  Orleans,  where 
great  numbers  of  frtfe  blacks  and  slaves  were 
crowded  together,  it  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  keep  the  latter  in  ignorance,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  which  were  taken  and  strin- 
gent laws  which  were  passed.  Intelligent  free 
colored  men  would  often  ignore  the  differences 
of  condition,  and  run  the  greatest  risks  in  teach- 
ing the  slaves*  They  would  have  their  schools  at 
night  in  a room  on  some  dark  alley,  where  only 
one  or  two  pupils  were  allowed  to  enter  at  a 
time,  changing  their  locality  every  few  weeks  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  when  their  noc- 
turnal exercises  were  over  they  separated  in  the 
same  secret  manner.  Money  was  not  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  them  to  run  these  risks,  but 
the  love  of  danger,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the 
instinct  of  benevolence,  and  the  habits  of  se- 
crecy which  slavery  engenders  prompted  them 
to  take  this  course. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  colored  pastors  of 
New  Orleans,  Rev.  Stephen  Walter  Rogers,  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  has  given  the  writer  an 
interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
education,  which  was  emphatically  a “pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties.*’  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  and  brought  to  this  State  when 
but  a few  months  old.  When  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  sold  to  a planter  in  Alabama, 
and  having  been  removed  to  several  places  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  at  last  he  became  the 
body-servant  of  his  young  master,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  him  and  treated  him  almost 
like  a brother.  The  planter,  who  was  nncle  to 
this  young  lad  then  preparing  for  college,  put  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  this  slave,  and  made 
it  a part  of  his  duty  to  act  as  commissary  to  the 
rest  of  the  slaves  in  giving  out  their  rations. 
On  one  occasion  the  slave  ventured  to  ask  his 
young  master  to  teach  him  to  read,  and  received 
the  rather  indefinite  reply  that  “ he  would  think 
of  it.”  After  a few  days  the  young  man  went 
to  town  and  bought  Stephen  a Webster’s  Spell- 
ing-book, and  when  he  gave  it  to  him,  he  told 
him  that  it  would  be  death  to  him  to  be  seen 
about  the  place  with  a book  in  his  hands ; and 
since  the  old  master  had  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
leaving  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer, 
he  would  have  to  be  very  guarded  in  his  attempts 
to  learn  to  read.  This  bit  of  good  advice  the 
slave  was  shrewd  enough  to  heed,  and  so  every 
night  after  the  overseer  had  gone  his  rounds 
throughout  the  quarters,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  all  the  slaves  were  indoors,  this  favorite 
servant  would  get  his  book  and  slip  out  into  his 
young  master’s  room,  and  then  for  a period  of 
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three  months  there  were  very  few  nights  that 
Rogers  did  not  hear  the  clock  strike  two  or  three 
in  the  morning  when  poring  over  his  spelling- 
book — the  young  master  having  taught  him  till 
he  was  overpowered  with  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  young  master 
went  to  college,  and  Rogers  opened  a school 
among  the  slaves  on  the  place,  selecting  only 
those  for  his  pupils  in  whom  he  could  place  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  The  school-room  was 
a stable-loft  over  the  carriage-home ; but  for 
prudential  reasons  the  school  was  never  opened 
until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  they  were  sat- 
isfied that  all  the  white  people  in  the  place  had 
gone  to  bed.  The  usual  school  session  lasted 
from  ten  until  two  in  the  morning.  The  school 
furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind;  the  seats 
were  piles  of  corn,  bundles  of  fodder,  old  har- 
ness, horse-collars,  etc.  Tallow-candles  of  their 
own  manufacture  were  used  by  the  pupils  for 
lights,  and  the  candlesticks  were  made  of  thick 
pieces  of  plank  with  holes  bored  in  them ; lamps 
were  also  made  of  tin,  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
oyster-shell,  with  a wick  at  one  end : these  be- 
ing filled  with  lard  and  the  wick  ignited  gave  a 
dim  light.  The  pupils,  disposed  in  two  rows  on 
each  of  the  scats,  sat  back  to  back,  and  left  a 
space  between  the  seats  sufficiently  wide  for  the 
teacher  to  pass.  The  number  of  pupils  which 
he  usually  bad  was  about  forty ; and  as  books 
were  scarce  and  rather  an  unsafe  investment, 
five  pupils  usually  read  out  of  one  book,  they 
holding  the  book  and  light  alternately.  Through 
the  connivance  of  the  young  master  a few  spell- 
ing and  copy  books  had  been  obtained  for  the 
use  of  the  school ; but  after  he  left  the  planta- 
tion the  school  was  supplied  by  a Jew  peddler 
passing  through  the  place  and  doing  a business 
decidedly  contraband,  who  furnished  the  negroes 
with  twenty-five  more  Spellers  at  the  price  of 
one  dollar  each,  which  were  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed when  not  in  use.  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  lights  from  betraying  them  the 
crackB  in  the  stablo-loft  were  carefully  stopped 
with  fodder,  moss,  cotton,  rags,  etc. ; and  in  the 
winter  the  school  met  in  a large  cellar,  to  which 
they  easily  obtained  access,  as  Rogers  kept  the 
key  in  his  possession. 

In  this  manner  the  school  was  kept  up  for 
about  a year,  at  the  low  price  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a pupil  per  month— just  enough  to 
pay  for  the  books.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plantation  and  all  the  hands  but  five  were  sold, 
and  the  school  completely  broken  up.  Fortu- 
nately for  Rogers,  he  was  among  the  number 
who  were  not  sold,  but  was  brought  to  New 
Orleans,  and  here  he  was  employed  in  a store 
for  several  months  before  his  master  found  out 
that  he  could  read.  On  making  this  discovery 
his  master  was  far  from  being  displeased,  as  in 
his  new  situation  the  sendees  of  his  servant 
were  far  more  valuable ; and  he  was  employed 
in  sampling  cotton,  as  a collector  for  the  houso. 
and  general  outdoor  runner  to  the  banks  and 
steamboats. 
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In  the  year  1850,  while  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a preacher,  he  published  a small  book  of 
about  fifty  pages,  consisting  of  extracts  from  his 
sermons,  Bible  narratives,  hymns,  and  religious 
meditations,  for  the  use  of  his  Sunday-school. 
A copy  of  this  book,  entitled  “Rogers’s  Compo- 
sitions,” now  lies  before  me.  The  doctrines  in- 
culcated in  it  are  strictly  orthodox,  and  the  lan- 
guage chaste  and  correct.  It  shows  that  the 
slave  improved  his  advantages  for  reading  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  another  instance  of  a slave  author  on 
record,  and  certain  it  is  that  such  an  enterprise 
was  very  unsafe  for  him  to  undertake  at  that 
time.  Not  till  after  the  glad  news  of  freedom 
had  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  did 
he  dare  to  let  the  public  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  work. 

In  a note  to  the  writer  accompanying  a copy 
of  the  book  Mr.  Rogers  says:  “You  will  see 
by  this  little  book,  which  I published  in  the  year 
1850,  while  I was  a slave  and  superintendent 
of  a Sunday-school  of  nearly  three  hundred 
scholars,  which  I gathered  in  one  of  our  colored 
churches,  that  our  colored  Sunday-schools  were 
in  operation  before  the  war.  This  book  was  a 
daring  piece  of  my  own ; and  you  may  safely 
say  that  you  have  seen  a book  published  by  a 
slave  before  the  war,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
quite  a curiosity,  and  a secret  to  the  friends  of 
freedom.” 

In  the  year  1852  the  master  died  and  left  this 
slave  free  by  his  will,  and  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  May,  the  same  year,  he  was  regularly  eman- 
cipated by  the  executor  of  the  estate — the  last 
slave  set  free  in  Louisiana  before  the  passage 
of  a law  forbidding  masters  giving  liberty  to  their 
slaves.  For  some  years  before  he  had  been  a 
pastor  in  one  of  the  colored  churches  in  New 
Orleans,  and  he  still  continues  to  be  highly  re- 
spected as  a preacher. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a master  wished 
to  have  his  slave  learn  to  read  and  write,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  more  useful  about  his  store, 
warehouse,  or  cotton  press.  In  such  cases  a 
smart,  intelligent  slave  was  usually  selected  and 
sent  to  a private  teacher,  who  gave  him  the 
necessary  instruction.  In  order  to  protect  the 
teacher  from  prosecution,  and  secure  him  from 
any  legal  consequences  which  might  result  from 
an  illegal  act  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  was  fur- 
nished w'ith  a written  permission  from  his  mas- 
ter to  instruct  the  slave ; and  this  was  posted 
upon  the  walls  of  the  room,  in  order  that  the 
police  might  know  who  was  responsible  for  this 
departure  from  the  laws.  A few  years  later, 
however,  stringent  laws  were  passed,  prohibit- 
ing even  this  act  of  kindness.  But  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  the  slaves  was  regarded  as  very 
degrading,  and  unless  the  teacher  exercised  more 
than  ordinary  prudence  he  was  brought  before 
the  magistrate  and  severely  punished.  The  po- 
lice were  ever  on  the  alert  to  watch  for  any  in- 
fringement of  this  rule,  and  it  often  happened 
that  the  teachers,  with  all  the  protection  which 
the  slave-owners  could  give,  were  mobbed  and 


insulted  by  the  evil-disposed  “Thugs”  who  i j- 
fested  the  city.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  w >- 
men  were  usually  found,  whose  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  perform  this  drudgery',  the  ir 
sex  protecting  them  from  annoyance.  It  often 
happened  that  in  spite  of  all  these  precautio  n 
the  educated  slave  was  considered  a danger©  ts 
person  in  the  city,  and  had  to  be  sold  to  gratify 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  could  njt 
be  appeased  without  this  sacrifice.  When  traded 
off  like  an  unsound  or  vicious  horse,  and  re- 
moved to  a sugar  or  a cotton  plantation,  it  wus 
generally  supposed  that  the  Argus  eye  of  the 
overseer  would  prevent  his  learning  from  doing 
much  damage. 

But  these  instances  where  the  slaves  learned 
to  read  by  the  consent  or  connivance  of  their 
masters  or  the  free  blacks  were  exceptions,  and 
did  not  often  occur  even  in  New  Orleans.  Prob- 
ably not  one  slave  in  a thousand  learned  to  real, 
and  a still  less  number  learned  to  write. 


AN  HOUR  AT  SBA.  1/ 

A FAIRER  morning  never  shone  than  that 
on  which  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen  left  the 
Long  Wharf  of  Oldenport  behind  him.  There 
was  just  breeze  enough  to  fill  the  great  sails  of 
the  pilot-boat  and  float  her  along  npon  the 
smooth  harbor-water,  over  the  bar,  and  out  to 
sea,  till  she  lay  like  a cloud,  beyond  the  sand- 
spurs  and  the  breakers,  on  the  horizon’s  rim. 
To  the  lounger  on  the  capstan  at  the  wharfs 
end  in  the  town  she  looked  like  a sea-bird  that 
had  spread  its  wings  and  was  hovering  over  its 
prey,  and  at  last  she  vanished  from  his  sight  and 
fancy  altogether.  The  sky  was  freshly  washed 
from  mist  and  murk,  the  air  was  full  of  its 
morning  sparkle ; there  was  a vigor  in  the  foil 
sweep  of  the  sunlight  over ^ne,  felt  like  the  bub- 
ble of  a draught  of  wine.  Captain  Jesse  Ama- 
zeen whistled  lustily  at  the  helm,  and  every 
now  and  then  paused  to  wet  his  whistle,  while 
the  boy  and  man  who  were  his  companions  sang 
scraps  of  song  and  carved  out  plugs  of  tobaccb, 
and  gauged  hooks  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and 
made  themselves  merry  in  general  till  some 
craft  should  heave  in  sight  for  Captain  Jesse  to 
hail  and  board  and  pilot  up  to  town.  But  in 
all  the  range  of  his  glass  no  craft  appeared  of 
larger  size  than  his  own,  except  those  already 
making  for  another  harbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cape — and  the  morning  wore  into  forenoon, 
and  the  forenoon  into  noon. 

The  charm  of  the  long,  unbroken  day  at  sea, 
when  one  is  to  put  back  to  familiar  port  and 
household  scenes  at  night,  never  lessens,  even 
to  such  an  old  sea-dog  as  Captain  Jesse.  vThe 
wide  sweet  solitude  never  grows  monotonous  or 
wearisome,  trifles  become  circumstances,  a gull 
winging  by  is  an  event,  currents,  winds,  strange 
sails  are  incidents  sufficient,  the  guest  of  all  out- 
doors does  not  tire  of  the  hospitality  he  receives. 
Nevertheless,  when  daily  bread  depends  on  yet 
something  more,  this«mere  personal  enjoyment 
of  space  and  height,  of  the  curling  wave  beneath 
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the  prow,  and  the  vast  level  plain  to  the  ocean’s 
edge  gives  place  to  the  object  for  which  one 
came ; and  Captain  Jesse  at  last  went  below  for 
forty  winks,  with  the  sun  at  the  top  of  his  eter- 
nal round,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  all 
fresh  for  afternoon  work,  for  it  would  be  an  odd 
day  in  his  experience  if  before  nightfall  there 
should  be  no  work  to  do. 

Captain  Jesse  came  np  all  right  and  bright  at 
the  close  of  his  forty  winks ; and  the  boy  and 
man  took  their  turn  below  in  a series  of  snoozes 
undisturbed  by  any  necessity  of  looking  out  for 
a job,  since  Captain  Jesse  paid  them  by  the  day. 
So  one  delightful  dream  melted  into  another, 
and  down  in  the  hot  little  stifling  black-hole  of 
a cabin  this  hour  broke  upon  the  next,  and  all 
vanished  together  like  foam,  till  with  a long, 
dull  scratch  resounding  beneath  them,  and  then 
a shock  of  suddenly-ceased  motion,  the  sleepers 
woke,  rubbed  their  stupid  eyes  in  bewilderment, 
gathered  their  scattered  wits,  rushed  up  the  nar- 
row companion-way  to  the  deck,  and  found  the 
boat — after  floating  about  at  its  own  sweet  will 
and  drifting  in  on  the  tide — now  lay  with  shal- 
low water  every  where  about  it,  ashore,  and 
flrmly  wedged  in  a sand-bar ; and  as  for  Captain 
Jesse  Amazeen  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  redoubtable  individuals  looked  about 
them  then  in  perplexity,  in  amazement,  in  con- 
sternation, in  terror.  They  had  left  Captain 
Jesse  on  deck — it  was  a physical  impossibility 
that  he  could  be  any  where  else.  Perhaps  now 
he  was  behind  the  mainsail : no  ? Under  the 
scat  ? No  ? Then  he  must  have  gotten  out  in 
the  shoal  water  to  push  the  boat  off.  No  1 Why, 
where  in  time  was  he  ? Had  he  gone  below  to 
hide  and  frighten  them?  But  then  Captain 
Jesse  was  not  a man  that  played  tricks.  Could 
he  have  fallen  asleep  again  and  so  have  fallen 
overboard  ? Was  there  any  earthly  or  unearth- 
ly reason  for  him  to  have  made  away  with  him- 
self—to  have  committed  suicide?  Unable  to 
believe  their  senses  they  hallood  and  shouted 
gnd  danced  about  like  madmen. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  rather  late  exertion 
on  their  part  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen  was  no- 
where to  be  seen — neither  did  his  ghost  answer 
any  such  invocation.  His  boots,  it  is  true, 
stood  large  as  life,  just  as  he  had  taken  them  off 
in  the  morning  after  reaching  open  water;  but 
ns  for  himself  he  had  put  on  in  their  stead  the 
shoes  of  silence,  the  cap  of  invisibility,  and  had 
left  for  parts  unknown ; nor  was  it  even  to  be 
conjectured  where  he  was.  The  heat  of  the 
day  had  been  sweltering,  there  was  not  a whis- 
per of  wind,  the  sails  hung  in  large  loose  wrink- 
les, the  sun  had  declined  from  noon,  and  the 
west  was  already  burnished  with  golden  after- 
noon light.  It  was  after  four  o’clock.  How 
long  had  Captain  Jesse  been  away,  and  whither 
was  he  gone  ? The  two  wore  their  lungs  sore 
with  cries  and  calls,  in  hopes  some  one  from  the 
shore  might  catch  the  sound  and  come  to  their 
help  and  Captain  Amazeen’s — there  was  no- 
thing else  for  them  to  do  except  to  tear  their 
hair ; and  at  last  they  sat  down  in  desperation 


to  wait  till  the  night-tide  should  float  them  off 
again. 

But  while  this  worthy  pair  had  been  taking  it 
so  easily  below  deck  Captain  Jesse  had  been  in 
far  less  enjoyable  plight.  Left  alone  at  the  helm 
of  the  pilot-boat,  and  the  sun  beating  ardently 
down  upon  him,  he  had  thrown  off  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  with  the  least  possible  accoutre- 
ment, endured  the  hot  assault  of  the^day  and 
awaited  his  fortunes.  There  was  not  a sail  to 
be  seen ; his  assistants  were  still  in  their  bunks 
below — he  let  them  sleep ; and  cast  and  trolled 
his  blue-fish  line,  if  haply  any  fighting  fellow 
should  come  across  the  bait.  None  did — the 
solitude  6eemed  infectious — desert  above  the 
waters,  desert  below.  The  sea  began  to  darken 
and  ripple  in  one  place,  the  ripple  crept  his  way, 
brushed  along  by  a deceitful  little  waft  of  warm 
wind.  4 4 We’ll  leave  these  parts,”  said  Captain 
Jesse ; and  he  put  his  helm  to  larboard  that  he 
might  go  and  trim  the  mainsail.  He  thought 
he  put  his  helm  to  larboard — it  was  a little  mis- 
take he  made — he  had  put  it  precisely  the  other 
way,  he  bent  to  loosen  a rope,  the  boat  came  up 
in  the  wind,  the  sail  slapped  over,  and  the  heavy 
boom  brushed  him  like  a feather  from  its  course, 
and  tossed  him  far  out  into  the  sea  as  lightly  as 
a flake  of  foam. 

When  Captain  Jesse  came  to  the  surface  after 
his  sudden  plunge,  rose,  struck  out,  and  shook 
the  water  from  his  eyes,  the  pilot-boat,  her  sails 
filled  with  the  deceitful  breeze  only  to  be  for- 
saken by  it  presently,  had  swept  far  forward  on 
her  way  and  was  almost  beyond  hearing.  Ho 
hailed  her,  hailed  her  again  and  again,  but  there 
was  nobody  to  answer ; in  vain,  putting  forth  all 
his  powers  as  a swimmer,  he  tried  to  reach  her, 
she  fled  before  him;  and  tho  distance  grew, 
stretching  itself  like  a thread  of  infinity.  The 
little  breeze  fled  with  her,  left  the  sea  all  calm 
and  still  behind,  but  darkly  ruffled  the  way  be- 
fore and  blew  her  on  in  its  sport.  He  had  en- 
deavored, with  the  energy  of  despair,  to  keep  in 
her  wake,  that  even  if  he  might  not  overreach 
her  he  might  be  observed  by  the  sluggards  should 
they  evor  come  on  deck ; but  now,  at  last,  he 
saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  expend  the 
remnant  of  his  strength  in  idle  efforts  to  com- 
pete with  the  winged  thing ; he  must  be  content 
to  float  about  till  ho  could  be  picked  up,  must 
be  content  perhaps  to  drown.  He  lifted  him- 
self up,  treading  water,  and  searched  the  whole 
horizon — it  was  empty  as  a last  year’s  nest — and 
he  lay  back  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  moftth  just  higher  than  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  ocean  seething  in  his  ears.  By  times,  as 
he  lay  there  and  the  laggard  instants  crawled  by 
on  the  ripple  of  the  tide,  the  fatigue,  the  sus- 
pense, the  fear  grew  insupportable ; he  trod  wa- 
ter and  looked  around  him  again  with  an  eye 
that  scrutinized  each  distant  crest  and  foam- 
bell,  or  else  summoned  his  forces  and  his  will  to 
the  rescue  and  swam  wildly  and  vaguely  about 
he  knew  not  whither.  His  brain  was  becoming 
so  bewildered  that  he  could  not  direct  himself, 
and  in  which  direction  to  make  that  he  might 
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I soonest  reach  some  shore  he  found  himeelf  un- 

I able  to  decide.  But  what  a crazy  dream  1 there 

was  no  shore  in  sight.  The  sense  then  that  he 
must  wait  for  others,  and  could  do  nothing  for 
himself,  waxed  into  positive  suffering.  His  limbs 
got  languid  too  in  the  warm  and  pleasant  wa- 
ter; the  sun  playing  on  his  bare  bead  made  his 
brain  light  and  giddy ; a strange  pulse  was  going 
like  a little  trip-hammer  upon  his  temple,  and 
bright  and  beautiful  colors  shot  their  woven 
beams  before  his  burning  eyes  with  every  other 
breath.  “This  is  it,”  thought  Captain  Jesse. 
“ Drowning  is  only  slow  apoplexy,  the  doctor 
said.  I am  drowning.’1  A few  seconds  after- 
ward he  wondered  why  he  did  not  recall  his 
sins,  as  he  had  heard  that  people  in  his  condi- 
tion were  apt  to  do,  and  then  he  began  to  re- 
member with'  a vengeance. 

He  had  always  been  a somewhat  eccentric 
man ; though  perhaps  a profanity,  only  to  be 
equaled  by  an  expert,  could  hardly  be  called 
eccentricity.  Volleys  of  terrible  oaths  that  had 
been  safety-valves  to  more  terrible  tempers  rat- 
tled about  his  memory  on  the  instant ; now  he 
remembered  the  oaths  but  he  forgot  the  anger 
fits  that  caused  them.  The  ghost  that  had  vis- 
ited him  last  year  rose  again  like  a white  appa- 
rition here,  vivid  in  the  sunlight.  1 1 Captain 
Jesse  Amazeen,”  the  midnight  ghost  had  said, 
“arise  and  come  with  me.  Prepare  to  meet 
your  end.”  And  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen  had 
cried : “Who  the  — are  you,  Sir?  What  are  ! 
yon  in  my  chamber  for  ? Go  about  your  busi- 
ness, Sir!”  Then  he  had  thought  it  some  of 
his  comrades  playing  off  their  jokes  upon  him ; 
ho  had  never  asked  them  nor  spoken  of  it  to 
them.  But  now — perhaps  it  was  a ghost — who 
knew?  Perhaps  it  warned  him  of  this  day ; and 
he  was  not  prepared.  Then,  in  defiance  of 
ghosts,  and  ends,  and  fate  itself,  he  gave  a score 
of  stout  strokes,  leaped  up  and  swept  the  sea 
again  with  his  piercing  glance,  hailed  some 
chance  ear,  and  set  his  teeth  and  fell  back  to 
float  once  more,  determined  not  to  drown.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  been  in  worse  straits 
than  this  before  to-day.  One  black  night,  the 
sea  running  sluices,  he  had  gone  off  to  bring  a 
schooner  into  port,  and  his  boat  had  swamped 
beneath  her  bows,  the  mast  had  broken  and  the 
sail  had  taken  him  oyer  and  under,  wrapped 
about  and  about  with  its  folds  like  a mummy, 
and  the  waves  had  sucked  him  into  their  huge, 
hungry  hollows,  a powerless  atom.  God  knows 
how  he  got  out  again — he  never  did.  Nor  that 
only.  The  day  when,  after  heavy  drifting,  he 
got  the  Heart's  Delight  among  the  breakers — hav- 
ing only  one  man  on  board — it  was  a pity  if  he 
had  forgotten  that.  He  had  gone  himself  in 
the  yawl  to  cast  the  kedge  anchors  and  so  work 
her  off,  and  a big  wave,  seeking  what  it  might 
devour,  had  suddenlyAsnatched  his  oars  and  cap- 
* sized  him ; and  having  just  missed  a watery 
death  himself,  he  had  clambered  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  his  upturned  boat,  which  the  retreating 
tide  and  undertow  were  drawing  out  to  sea 
amain.  Making  a trumpet  of  his  hands  he  had 


cried  to  the  man  still  on  board  of  the  Heart's  Z)e- 
light — the  man  whose  voice  he  knew  the  people 
at  the  light- house  could  hear — “Why  don’t 
you  holler,  Sir?”  And,  in  response,  “What 
shall  I holler,  Captain  Amazeen  ?”  the  terrified 
creature  had  piped.  “Hell  and  damnation, 
Sir !”  had  answered  Captain  Amazeen,  and  in 
that  pious  frame  of  mind  gone  drifting  out  to 
sea.  Night  had  come  down  then,  and  broad, 
gray  twilight  stretched  over  the  wide  waters, 
swelling  and  sighing  to  themselves.  There  were 
various  craft  dimly  looming  here  and  there,  but 
not  one  among  them  all  had  discerned  the  man 
floating  on  the  bottom  of  the  oapsized  yawl,  in 
spite  of  signal  or  shout.  Captain  Coffin  had 
been  out  all  day  fishing;  making  in,  be  had 
seen  the  Heart's  Delight  in  her  plight,  ran  up  as 
near  as  he  dared,  and  had  been  then  told  the 
condition  of  Captain  Amazeen;  upon  which, 
with  no  more  words,  he  had  put  about  and  to  the 
rescue.  His  wife  was  with  him ; she  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  speck  on  all  the  waste  ; then 
they  bore  down  upon  him.  Politics  ran  high 
in  those  times ; between  these  two  skippers  there 
were  old  standing  feuds  of  election  and  town- 
meeting days ; but  they  had  never  before  been 
deemed,  by  one  of  the  parties  at  least,  as  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death.  “Boat  ahoy!”  cried 
Captain  Coffin,  putting  himself  alongside  with 
the  little  wreck.  “ What  you  doing  here.  Cap- 
tain Amazeen?”  And  Captain  Amazeen  had 
greeted  him  as  he  had  done  the  ghost,  adding, 
moreover,  in  reply,  “Minding my  own  business, 
Sir ! and  *ud  advise  you  to  do  the  same  ! What 
you  here  for,  Sir?”  To  whom  Captain  Coffin : 
“ You’ll  be  in  blazes  at  this  gait  before  morn- 
ing, Captain  Amazeen.  I came  out  to  save 
your  life.”  “ Enough  water  to  put  them  out, 
if  I was,”  replied  the  wreck.  “ Who  asked  you, 
Sir?  I’ll  be  in  blazes,  and  be  blest  to  ’em,  be- 
fore I’ll  be  saved  by  any  damned  Locofoco!” 
And  he  would  have  kept  his  word  had  not  Cap- 
tain Coffin  fairly  lassoed  him  on  board  of  his 
whale-boat,  and  saved  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
All  this,  and  all  of  a hundred  other  incidents, 
crowded  now  over  Captain  Amazcen’s  memory 
— if  the  truth  must  be  told  though — rather  pleas- 
antly than  otherwise ; lie  liked  the  grit  of  them, 
he  would  have  said ; he  had  rather  drown  now 
than  be  picked  up  by  Captain  Coffin,  or  any  of 
that  old  Jackson  and  Jefferson  tribe.  It  be- 
came him  to  be  cautious  who  saw  his  head  bob- 
binground  there  in  the  water ; there  was  one  com- 
fort, the  Coffins  and  Cluneys  were  a stupid  set ; 
and,  if  they  saw  it,  ten  to  one  they  would  take 
it  for  a buoy,  unless  the  fancy  struck  them  that 
it  waB  a seal,  and  they  fired  a shot  at  it ; but 
no  matter  for  that,  they  never  hit  a mark  yet. 
Meantime,  contemptuously  defying  suppositi- 
tious bullets,  he  was  preciously  near  to  drowning. 

As  he  lay  there  in  the  placid,  softly  singing 
Ben,  there  came  a fine  sweet  sound  of  distant 
bells.  Afternoon  bells  ringing  at  once  from  the 
belfries  of  all  the  schools  in  the  great  town,  or 
else  gay  wedding  bells,  or  maybe  alarms  of  fire. 
The  mingled  tones  stole  out  to  him  like  h&lf- 
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lost  chimes,  with  a wild  music  in  their  cadences; 
he  began  to  fashion  them  into  tunes,  the  tund 
perhaps  his  wife  was  singing  with  one  foot  upon 
the  cradle  at  this  moment.  He  saw  the  children 
trooping  into  school  by  the  music,  his  own  pret- 
ty Carrot-top  among  them,  swinging  her  Shaker 
and  dancing  on  while  the  sun  beat  out  every 
thread  of  her  yellow  hair  to  gold,  and  little  Nick 
lagging  along  and  throwing  handfuls  of  the 
street-dust  over  the  urchin  lagging  with  him — a 
trick  for  which  the  imp  had  had  many  a good 
shaking : he  only  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to 
give  him  a good  shaking  now ! Then  the  bell- 
notes  came  slower,  and  slower,  and  yet  more 
slowly ; they  were  tolling — tolling  for  him— or 
was  he  fainting?  Perhaps  so — it  might  have 
been — had  not  just  then  some  indistinguishable 
object  shot  swiftly  by  him  in  the  dark  slippery 
depth,  some  fish  of  monster  of  the  deep— and 
with  that  came  the  thought  of  sharks.  This 
was  the  weather ; these  were  the  waters — Good 
Heaven!  Coffin,  or  Cluney,  or  any  body — 
help!  No  man-eaters  about  these  shores  ? Why, 
he  knew  better ! He  had  seen  them  to  his  cost. 
And  young  Ben  Eaton  had  to  the  cost  of  his 
life  itself.  What  course  would  there  be  for  him 
to  take  ? — the  exertions  that  terrified  and  drove 
off  the  nibbling  shoals  might  be  the  very  thing 
to  attract  the  large  and  more  cunning  cruel 
creature.  There  was  indeed  but  one  way  to  face 
him— just  so  long  as  he  looked  at  a shark,  as  he 
turned  and  turned  and  kept  him  eye  to  eye,  just 
so  long  the  cowardly  wretch  would  delay  attack ; 
behooved  him  to  be  wary  then,  to  keep  his  senses 
in  condition,  to  be  ready  to  fight  his  foe  should 
he  come  to  hand ! He  sprung  forward  in  the 
water  with  new  energy,  and  again  and  again 
searched  the  sea  with  swift,  eager  glances.  It 
was  all  as  empty  os  the  sky  itself— empty  of  ev- 
ery thing  save  color  and  light — an  azure  and 
pitiless  hollow,  out  of  which  lanced  golden  ar- 
rows at  the  hollow  as  vast  and  as  pitiless  below ; 
for  the  great  sea  lifted  its  jeweled  walls  like  the 
rim  of  a cup,  and  all  its  smooth  and  level  splen- 
Uor  slanted  up  from  where  he  lay,  an  idle  speck 
at  the  centre  and  bottom  of  the  cnp. 

Gradually  now  the  element,  which  had  been 
so  soothing  and  delightful  to  the  frame,  felt 
chilly  and  chillier  to  poor  Captain  Jesse.  He 
feebly  wondered  if  its  temperature  had  changed, 
and  then  thought  of  complaining  to  some  one 
that  his  feet  were  cold;  afterward  be  remem- 
bered himself,  with  an  effort,  and  began  to  swim 
afresh.  A wave  came  running  over  another 
and  dashed  in  his  face,  a second  followed  it,  a 
third  lifted  him  and  rocked  him  to  and  fro ; there 
were  fine  and  tiny  caps  of  foam  every  where  rib- 
bing the  expanse ; the  tide  w&s  falling,  and  a 
gentle  wind  had  begun  to  blow  on,  just  enough 
to  roughen  the  water  and  make  a ridge  and 
trough,  in  which  a stout,  fresh  swimmer  would 
have  had  ado  to  keep  his  headway.  His  mouth 
and  throat  kept  filling  with  the  brine ; the  salt 
sea  spume  broke  remorselessly  over  him ; it  was 
of  no  use  to  swim ; fold  his  hands  behind  his 
back — there  was  nothing  now  but  drowning. 


Drowning  while  his  wife  chatted  with  the  neigh- 
bor who  stood  outside,  and  leaned  both  elbows 
on  the  sill  within,  and  flattered  the  white  floor 
and  shining  shelves,  while  the  waking  baby 
crowed  for  the  sunbeams  glinting  and  glancing 
there  in  the  bright  wave — drowning  while  Nick, 
asking  to  go  out,  was  down  sailing  boats  in  the 
pond  hard  by  the  school-house,  and  Carrot-top 
was  sound  asleep,  with  her  little  head  fallen  on 
the  desk  among  her  books  — drowning  while 
the  sun  shone,  while  those  he  loved  were  quiet 
and  unconscious,  laughing,  forgetful,  gay ! And 
drowning  all  alone  out  there  in  open  sea  with 
only  half  his  life  lived  out,  with  health  and 
strength  in  hand — hope  and  defiance  together 
battled  despair  and  an  ocean — unevenhanded 
contest ; he,  a mere  mote,  fighting  an  element : 
it  was  a contest  only  to  abandon.  Captain  Jesse 
was  a brave  man  naturally ; he  had  looked  on 
great  danger  and  never  quailed,  but  that  was 
because  expectation  and  will  were  then  his  al- 
lies. Now,  tossed  about  in  the  tide,  his  mind  had 
weakened  as  his  energies  exhausted ; and  cold 
and  numb  as  he  had  grown,  his  heart  was  colder 
yet  within  him.  Drowning  out  there  alone ! — the 
thought  mode  him  ache  with  horror.  The  awful 
part  of  it,  perhaps,  was  the  drowning  all  alone. 
If  there  had  been  but  some  one  with  him,  other 
castaways,  a hand  to  take  hold  and  go  down 
with  him,  a receding  step,  voices  from  the  shore ! 
And  then  the  entrance  all  alone  into  eternity, 
that  great  unknown,  that  vaster,  vaguer  deep ! 
All  alone — while  the  horror  was  still  upon  him, 
the  ringing  in  Captain  Jesse’s  ears,  the  hollow 
sounding  of  the  sea,  resolved  into  a kind  of  sol- 
emn music,  yet  a music  full  of  glad,  harmonious 
tumults.  He  heard  the  veiy  words  as  in  his 
yonng  days  he  had  himself  many  a time  sung 
them  in  the  choir,  and  as  he  had  scarcely  thought 
of  them  since : 

u A gentler  stream  with  gladness  still 
The  city  of  our  Lord  shall  fill, 

The  royal  seat  of  God  most  high: 

God  dwells  in  Sion,  whose  fair  towers 
Shall  mock  th*  assaults  of  earthly  powers 
While  hia  almighty  aid  is  nigh.” 

He  looked  idly  up,  and  a shining  thing  hung 
before  him  in  the  heavens,  rank  upon  rank  of 
snowy-pointed  wings  joining  over  the  heads  of 
angels  and  archangels ; and  behind  them  and 
above  them,  rising  in  a golden  gleam,  the  like- 
ness of  a cloud-built  city  Bhone  with  domes,  and 
minarets,  and  spires.  “And  the  twelve  gates 
were  twelve  pearls,  every  several  gate  was  of 
one  pearl,  and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure 
gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass.”  And  then, 
in  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen’s  disordered  fancy, 
a hand  touched  his  indeed,  but  a hand  as  if  to 
lead  him  up  and  on ; a face  bent  over  him,  a 
face  like  a white  star,  that  glowed  with  a deep, 
deep  smile,  and  warmed  his  chill  and  fainting 
soul.  Sweet  voices  murmured  all  about  him ; 
one  said,  “ And  there  was  no  more  sea.”  Ah ! 
if  this  were  drowning — this  delicious  death — 

A film  faded  away  from  Captain  Amazeen’s 
vision,  as  a mist  strips  slowly  off  from  a mora- 
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ing  meadow ; he  was  plunging  and  rocking  with 
a very  different  motion  from  that  afforded  to 
one  cradled  in  angels’  arms;  something  was 
trickling  down  his  throat,  something  familiar — 
good  old  smoky  Scotch  whisky  by  the  taste. 
If  that  were  a seraph  squeezing  his  cold  fingers 
between  a pair  of  hard,  warm  palms,  it  was  in 
the  guise  of  an  Olden  port  fishwife.  These  must 
be  solid  planks  under  him,  not  downy  clouds. 
And  Captain  Coffin  himself,  and  no  other,  was 
rubbing  him  up  and  down  with  woolen  gloves 
in  a way  that  might  strike  sparks.  Captain 
Jesse  beamed  mildly  on  them  all  out  of  his 
opening  eyes,  gurgled  a word  or  two  in  his 
throat,  and  placidly  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  pilot-boat,  having  been  floated  off 
by  the  night  tide,  came  up  the  river  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  in  which  you  could  see  to 
read,  the  man  and  boy  full  of  terror  at  the  or- 
deal before  them  in  which  Captain  Amazeen’s 
fate  must  be  broken  to  his  family,  the  worthy 
couple  in  silence  furled  their  sails  and  threw  a 
cable  to  the  first  man  among  the  group  upon  the 
wharfs  end  who  could  catch  it.  As  the  lucky 
one  stepped  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  clearer 
ray  their  teeth  chattered  in  their  heads,  not  so 
much  that  Captain  Jesse,  in  his  stout,  ruddy 
flesh  and  blood,  now  quite  himself  again,  seemed 


to  be  an  apparition  as  that  they  doubted  if  they 
were  not  ghosts  themselves. 

“Pretty  fellows  you  be !”  cried  Captain  Jesse. 

“God  bless  you,  Captain  Amazeen!  Then 
you're  alive !”  they  answered  in  one  breath. 

“Wa’al— jest— jest  alive!”  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, pulling  the  boat  round  with  an  arm  like 
an  iron  lever,  and  making  her  fast  to  the  wharf. 
“Tell  ye  what.  You  fellers  don't  6ail  in  this 
craft  no  more.  Me  an*  Cap'n  Coffin's  struck 
han’s,  an’  we’ll  do  all  the  piloting  we  wiiht  for 
these  here  waters  ourselves.”  With  which  an- 
nouncement the  two  Captains  struck  hands 
again,  and  shook  the  said  hands  so  long  that 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  they  had  not  fairly  grown 
together,  and  their  owners  were  not  endeavor- 
ing by  these  gyrations  to  get  them  apart.  And 
indeed  they  had — they  hnd  grown  together — 
those  hands  of  theirs ; for  though  Captain  Jesse 
could  not  abandon  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  fought  at  the  polls  these  twenty  years,  he 
made  a greater  sacrifice  by  far  than  that— he 
attained  a pitch  of  magnanimity  to  which  few 
men  in  his  circumstances  may  ever  dare  aspire; 
he  remembered  who  and  what  the  man  was, 
and  for  his  great  presumption  and  offense  in 
saving  his  life  he  forgave  Captain  Coffin ! 
Could  any  one  do  more  ? * 


FORTY-TWO. 

SAD  middle-age!  from  thy  cold  heights 
Mine  eyes,  anointed  by  the  truth, 

Turn  wistfully  and  seek  the  lights 
That  lit  the  happy  vales  of  youth. 

Not  often  thus  the  hunted  soul 

Dare  pause  before  the  hounds  of  fate ; 

Dut  where  the  inevitable  goal 
Is  death,  what  harm  to  wait? 

Alas!  alas!  their  search  is  vain. 

The  lights  have  vanished  with  the  hours; 
Those  vales  I shall  not  see  again; 

Flown  are  the  birds  and  dead  the  flowers. 
The  joy 8 that  once  so  real  seemed 
This  disenchanting  air  has  shown 
The  most  unreal  dreams  e'er  dreamed; 

Their  memory  lives,  alone. 

Friendship,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  and  Faith  I 
I see  your  ghosts  amid  the  gloom 
Still  hovering  o'er  my  dreary  path 

Where  rose  your  temple  and  your  tomb. 
Friendships  all  withered  to  the  root; 

Hopes— only  shadows,  fancy  born ; 

Loves  ever  bearing  bitter  fruit; 

And  Faith  repaid  by  Scorn. 

Again  I gather  up  my  load; 

I turn  my  back  on  what  has  been; 

I seek  once  more  the  onward  road; 

I challenge  boldly  the  Unseen. 

Farewell,  0 perished,  fateful  Past ! 

I look  but  where  the  Future  lies, 

Clouded,  impenetrable,  vast, 

And  seeming  filled  with  sighs. 
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“TT7TIEN  the  young  May  moon  Sa  beaming, 
VV  love/’  it  is  not  only  sweet  to  rove  in  Mor- 
na’a  grove,  but  it  is  delightful  to  repair  with  a judi- 
cious friend  to  the  pretty  little  private  theatre  in  a 
neighboring  city,  where  there  arc  the  most  charm- 
ing performances,  and  always  for  the  benefit  of  some 
good  purpose.  The  company  was  first  organized, 
we  believe,  to  help  the  Sanitary  work  of  thqwar; 
but  taste  and  talent  did  not  end  with  hostilities, 
nor,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  charity,  so  the  curtain 
still  rises,  and  the  treasury  of  the  little  theatre  is 
still  emptied  into  needy  hands  and  coffers. 

It  w'as  a small  chapel,  disused  probably,  or  cer- 
tainly not  very  necessary  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  w*as  converted — if  the  word  may  be  used 
upon  such  an  occasion — into  a brightly  decorated 
play-house,  with  a spacious  parquette  and  one  bal- 
cony. The  house  holds  some  three  or  four  hundred, 
and  as  the  tickets  are  privately  sold  the  audience  is 
secure  from  any  unpleasant  intrusion.  On  this 
May  evening  it  was  a gay  but  not  boisterous  throng, 
brilliant  with  the  light  Spring  toilets  of  the  fair; 
with  those  indescribable  bonnets,  like  fairy  basket- 
covers  escaping  with  flow  ers  and  fondly  caught  and 
pinioned  by  invisible  forces  to  the  hanging  gardens, 
and  lofty  terraces,  and  flanking  curtains,  sweeps, 
rolls,  puffs,  elaborate  fortifications,  and  bold  salients 
of  hair,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  now  adorn  the 
female  head.  An  elderly  spectator  like  the  Easy 
Chair  is  lost  in  wonder  and  utterly  bewildered  in 
these  magnificent  mazes  of  hair.  How  they  toil 
for  us,  these  bright  and  beautiful  ones ! Would  we 
men  wear  each  other’s  scalps  to  win  the  admiration 
of  the  sex  ? Would  we  devote  innumerable  hours 
of  tlie  week  to  the  laying  out  of  our  exterior  heads 
in  marvelous  triumphs  of  landscape  gardening? 
Flowers,  feathers,  ribbons,  laces,  beads,  pearls,  bu- 
gles, diamonds,  gold  dust,  silver  sand,  pins,  tortoise- 
shell, powder,  horse-hair,  wigs,  scratches,  ox-mar- 
row, bandoline,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  smeared,  brushed, 
braided,  flounced,  stuck,  patched,  hung,  showered, 
thrust,  bowed,  puffed,  tied,  strained,  squeezed — 
would  >ve  do  it?  Yet  that  is  the  treatment  of  the 
top  of  the  head  only ! Such  is  the  fond  and  pa- 
thetic devotion  of  the  better  sex ! 

The  orchestra  has  entered — a dozen  pieces — and 
away  they  go  into  a waltz.  Some  of  the  wonderful 
heads  faintly  beat  time.  Some  of  the  sweet  young 
faces  grow  calm  and  rapt,  as  if  gazing  inward  upon 
remembered  joys — a perfect  polka  at  Cape  May — 
dreamy  deux-temps  at  Newport.  The  roses  and 
lilies  of  these  cheeks  are  ruffled  by  no  sharper 
memories.  Was  that  an  evanescent  cloud-shadow 
of  pain?  It  w’as  only  a remembered  glove-button 
that  snapped  off  at  the  Cape.  It  was  the  luckless 
Roman  punch  that  dropped  a little  stain  at  the  oth- 
erwise spotless  sea-side  hop.  But  before  the  rapt 
face  the  green  curtain  is  drawing  up,  and  here  Is  the 
fairy  prelude. 

For  the  play  was  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and 
a prettier  play  more » admirably  acted  is  not  often 
seen.  The  stage  appointments  were  complete  and 
admirable,  and  all  things  worked  harmoniously. 
The  fluttering,  glittering  little  fairies  of  the  prelude 
spoke  their  measured  lines  in  clear,  childish  silver 
treble.  The  pictures  in  the  air  promptly  shone  and 
faded.  The  self-possessed  queen  fairy  w’aved  her 
wand,  and,  presto!  the  forest  turned  inside  out,  things 
rose  and  slid  and  fell  and  flapped,  and  here  is  John 


Peerybingle’s  cottage,  and  there  is  the  spacious 
chimney,  and  the  contemplative  cat,  and— soft  you, 
now — the  fair  Dot ; and  presently  Tilly  and  the  baby, 
and  then  John  shaking  off  the  snow,  and  Edward, 
and  Caleb,  and  Tackleton,  and  May,  and  by-and-by 
Bertha  and  Mrs.  Fielding. 

The  charm  of  the  acting  was  its  freshness  and 
uniformity.  There  wras  no  stale  “gag,”  no  tradi- 
tional hack-w  ork,  no  star  to  which  all  other  light 
was  sacrificed,  but  each  part  was  so  happily  con- 
ceived and  rendered  that  the  mirror  was  held  up  to 
nature  with  a general  success  tliat,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  There  are  very 
pathetic,  almost  tragic  touches  in  the  story,  and 
they  were  very  truly  and  tenderly  expressed — not 
in  the  least  overdone,  but  with  a really  powerful 
simplicity.  The  humor  was  not  caricatured,  and 
even  Tilly  was  no  more  extravagant  than  wfas  set 
down  by  Dickens.  The  audience  was  not  de- 
monstrative. It  was  natural,  for  the  play  was  too 
well  done  for  boisterous  applause.  There  were  no 
“points,”  which  generally  excite  a vehement  noise 
in  the  audience  and  ruin  the  play,  but  the  exqui- 
site spirit  of  the  story  pervaded  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

Then  the  green  curtain  came  down  and  all  was 
over.  “ These  our  actors”  suddenly  became  names 
only  and  memories  to  a musing  Easy  Chair.  But 
could  all  these  gentle  spectators  step  up  on  the 
stage  and  play  as  well  as  their  friends  who  h*ve 
just  vanished  from  our  view?  Under  all  these 
hairy  palaces  and  towers  and  bead-capped  pinnacles 
lurks  such  a pleasant  talent?  So  lie  asked  as  he 
slowly  rolled  along,  and  humbly  sought  not  to  plant 
a castor  upon  a single  silken  train.  If  this  be  so, 
if  all  these  lilies  and  pinks  and  roses  are  but  em- 
broidered napkins  hiding  a talent,  we  are  curiously 
unfair  to  each  other.  Think  what  a hermit  may 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  moving  out  in  front 
of  you ! Why  not  ? The  Tyrian  dye  wfas  first  fished 
up  in  the  Murcx.  The  pearl  comes  in  the  oyster- 
shell.  And  under  the  flowers,  feathers,  wigs, 
scratches,  horse-hair,  which  compose  this  truly  su- 
perb work  of  the  barber’s  art,  there  may  be  a relic 
of  nature  as  sweet  and  tender  as  any  we  have  just 
seen. 

In  speaking  lost  month  of  the  pleasant  Shakes- 
peare dinner  at  the  Century,  which  we  understand 
was  mainly  due  to  the  happy  thought  and  energy 
of  Mr.  William  T.  Blodgett  and  Mr.  James  Lorimer 
Graham,  Jun.,  gentlemen  well  known  to  artists  and 
authors,  we  mentioned  the  interesting  statement  of 
Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  that,  after  long  and  faith- 
ful search  through  the  plays  and  sonnets  and  poems, 
the  only  passage  in  praise  of  women  that  he  could 
find  was  that  w hich  he  had  selected  as  the  motto  of 
the  toast  to  Woman — 

“From  women’s  eyes  this  doctrine  I derive; 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  accomplished  com- 
mentator proposes  to  follow  the  trail,  and  we  may 
therefore  look  for  a valuable  monograph  upon  the 
subject.  A writer  in  the  Round  Table , however, 
takes  Mr.  White  to  task,  and  quotes  the  speech  of 
the  Duke  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.,  Sceno  4 : 
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“ For  boy,  however  we  may  praise  oureelvee, 

* Oar  f&ndee  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn 
Than  women's  are." 

He  insinuates  that  still  other  passages  may  be 
found.  But  of  this  Mr.  White  will  undoubtedly  ad- 
vise us. 

During  the  dinner  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yinton,  in  a 
clerically  humorous  vein,  criticised  the  speech  in 
response  to  the  toast  of  “ Woman,”  as  if  the  speaker 
had  asserted  a moral  perfection  for  Shakespeare’s 
women.  The  ingenious  divine  showed  that  even 
the  men  of  the  Bible  were  not  perfect,  and  asked, 
by  implication,  how  then  could  the  women  of 
Shakespeare  be  so  ? It  might  be  enough  to  reply 
by  stating  that  the  men  of  the  Bible  are  historical 
personages,  and  the  women  of  Shakespeare  are  cre- 
ations of  the  imagination.  But  the  answer  would 
be  unnecessary,  for  the  learned  Doctor’s  speech  pro- 
ceeded upon  a curious  misapprehension.  The  per- 
fection to  which  the  previous  speaker  alluded  was 
not  moral  completeness  but  artistic  symmetry.  In 
this  view'  Lady  Macbeth  is  as  perfect  as  Virgilia  or 
Isabella— just  as  Titian’s  portrait  of  a naughty  Ve- 
netian lady  would  be  as  perfect  as  his  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays 
such  a fair  society  of  truly  noble  women  that  to  speak 
of  them  in  general  is  to  imply  the  highest  graces  and 
charms  of  womanly  character ; but  when  they  are 
spoken  of  as  perfect  it  is  os  individual  portraits. 

The  speaker  to  whom  the  Doctor  replied  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  women  has 
been  always  the  test  of  civilization,  as  the  quality 
of  a man’s  regard  for  women  is  the  true  test  of  his 
manhood.  And  it  is  in  this  that  modern  Christian 
manhood  is  superior  to  the  Greek  or  Roman.  In 
Greece,  where  Sappho  sang  and  Corinna  five  times 
bore  away  the  lyric  palm  from  Pindar,  the  Greece 
of  Plato,  of  Eschylus,  of  Praxiteles,  whose  chief  tra- 
dition was  a war  of  nations  for  a woman’s  hand, 
wives  were  considered  necessary  evils,  and  women 
were  treated  like  blood  mares.  Mohammed,  found- 
ing a new  civilization,  provides  a Paradise  well 
peopled  with  lovely  houris  for  faithful  men  in  the 
next  world,  but  he  leaves  faithful  women  quite  out 
in  the  dark  and  cold.  But  as  Mohammed  bought 
one  of  his  nine  wives  for  a hand-mill,  a water  jar, 
and  a pillow,  he  probably  held  the  Chinese  theory, 
of  which  Hue  tells  us,  that  women  have  no  souls, 
or  if  they  have,  so  exceedingly  small  as  not  to  be 
worth  saving.  Chivalry,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
by  God  and  its  lady ; but  while  it  worshiped  her  as 
an  idol  it  treated  her  like  a courtesan. 

The  genial  Dick  Steele,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  called  the  most  clubbable  of  men,  the  gay  hus- 
band who  reckoned  his  absence  from  his  wife  by 
wine-measure,  writing  to  her  from  the  tavern  that 
he  will  be  with  her  “within  a pint  of  wine,”  but 
whose  bright  and  restless  mind  was  faithful  to  wo- 
manly worth,  said  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings: 
“To  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  be- 
havior. And  to  love  her  is  a liberal  education.”  But 
if  to  know  one  such  woman  is  to  go  to  school,  sure- 
ly the  speaker  to  the  toast  of  Woman  at  the  Century 
dinner  was  of  opinion,  that  to  be  familiar  with  the 
splendid  society  of  Shakespeare’s  women  is  to  grad- 
uate at  the  University  with  all  the  honors.  Being 
upon  familiar  terms  with  him,  the  Easy  Chair  has 
asked  him  to  write  down  what  he  did  say ; and  be 
has  done  so,  explaining  that  in  his  copy  he  retains 
two  or  three  passages  which  were  in  his  mind  but 
not  in  his  mouth,  and  which  he  omitted  because  he 


found  that  his  remarks,  as  Dr.  Lieber,  who  sat  near, 
might  say  in  his  native  tongue,  were  drawing  them- 
selves out  Our  friend  assures  us  that  he  has  pre- 
served as  nearly  as  possible  the  precise  form  of  what 
he  said,  and  he  assures  us  of  his  hearty  regret  that 
we  are  not  able  to  relieve  his  remarks  by  the  others ; 
a service  which  wo  believe  will  be  done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Mr.  Carlyle,  at  his  late  inauguration  at  Edinburgh, 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  prove  that  sileuce  is 
the  eternal  duty  of  a man.  I confess  that  at  this 
moment  I am  wholly  of  his  opinion.  In  a choice 
company  of  men  met  to  celebrate  the  genius  of  the 
man  who,  by  the  most  faithful  portraiture,  has  most 
highly  honored  woman,  I feel  that  the  most  fitting 
voice  to  reply  to  this  sentiment  would  be  of  a softer 
tone  and  gentler  sex  than  mine.  Some  sweet  young 
Doctor  Portia,  from  Belmont  and  Padua,  who  charm- 
ed the  bearded  court  of  Venice  with  the  eloquence 
of  justice,  or  some  fair  Rosalind,  whom  the  feeding 
deer  of  Arden  did  not  affright,  and  who  would  there- 
fore probably  not  shrink  from  the  milder  perils  of  a 
stag  dinner  at  the  Century — these,  and  such  as  they, 
should  be  our  orators ; these,  with  wit  and  song  and 
cadenced  phrase,  should  gild  the  fine  gold  and  paint 
the  lily  of  our  festival.  It  is  an  old  scandal  that  a 
woman’s  tongue  id  her  best  friend ; and  if  there  are 
any  of  the  sex  who  can  speak  for  themselves,  they 
are  surely  Shakespeare's  women.  For  it  is  the  con- 
summation of  his  genius  that  his  w omen  are  not  less 
various  and  perfect  than  his  men.  Authors  gen- 
erally draw  their  men  with  their  right  hands  and 
their  w omen  with  their  left,  but  Sbakespeare  is  even- 
handed.  Like  a master  musician  who  strikes  the 
melody  from  the  ringing  strings  and  with  the  same 
power,  whether  with  one  hand  or  wTith  both,  so  from 
human  nature,  the  harp  of  a thousand  strings,  the 
master  poet  sweeps  with  equal  skill  his  infinite  vari- 
ations of  men  and  w'omen.  He  criticises  all  other 
poets,  all  other  literature  in  this  respect  as  Mont 
Blanc  criticises  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  by  rising  higher 
and  nearer  heaven.  And  so  universal  is  this  im- 
pression of  exquisite  completeness,  so  natural  the 
feeling  that  like  roses  and  stars  these  creations  of 
the  poet  need  no  superlatives  or  explanations;  that 
Shelley,  when  he  would  perfectly  express  a woman 
without  describing  her,  says  simply, 

44  She  was  like  one  of  Shakespeare’*  women." 

Indeed  in  his  late  little  book  quaintly  called 
“ Sesame  and  Lilies,”  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  Shakes- 
peare has  no  heroes,*  he  has  only  heroines ; and  he 
adds  with  his  usual  insight,  and  richly  illustrates 
his  assertion,  that  the  catastrophe  of  every  play  19 
caused  always  by  the  folly  of  a man,  and  the  redemp- 
tion, if  there  be  any,  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a 
Woman.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  but 
another  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  held  the  mirror  up 
to  universal  nature.  For  I am  afraid  wo  must  con- 
fess, gentlemen,  here  where  wo  shall  not  be  over- 
heard by  the  other  sex,  that  the  devil  is  always 
masculine.  We  hear  of  the  father  of  lies,  but  of  no 
mother.  The  woman  must  be  put  out  of  a man  be- 
fore the  devil  can  come  in ; yes,  and  out  of  a wo- 
man, too.  When  Duncan’s  coming  is  announced 
to  the  pleasant-spated  castle  of  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth instantly  exclaims,  as  if  to  express  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  the  hour, 

44  Come  you  spirit* 

That  tend  on  mortal  thought*,  unsex  me  here. 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 

Of  direst  cruelty." 
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And  when  she  unveils  her  deadly  purpose  to  Mac- 
beth, all  sense  of  the  woman  in  his  wife  dies  in  his 
mind,  and,  appalled  by  the  more  terrible  man  in 
her,  he  cries, 

“Bring  forth  men  children  only; 

Fbr  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 

Nothing  but  males.” 

Bat  while  the  spirit  of  evil  in  human  affairs  is 
thus  typified  as  masculine,  the  great  saving  cardi- 
nal virtues,  as  well  as  the  Graces  and  Muses,  are 
symbolized  by  women.  44  Why,”  says  the  old 
rhyme, 

“Why  are  the  Graces,  every  one, 

Pictured  as  women  be, 

If  not  to  show  that  they  in  grace 
Do  more  excel  than  we, 

Why  are  the  virtues,  every  one. 

Pictured  as  women  be, 

If  not  to  show  our  hearts  them  know 
More  virtuous  than  we.*' 

Is  it  not  from  the  same  instinct  that  the  artists 
have  always  given  the  benignant  aspect  of  him  whom 
Christendom  reveres  as  the  incarnation  of  saving 
grace  for  mankind,  a pensive,  feminine  beauty  ? 

• Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  other  nations  should 
bear  us  a little  grudge  because  Shakespeare  wrote 
in  our  language.  They  are  fond  of  smiling  at  the 
English-speaking  people  for  deifying  Shakespeare 
very  much  as  we  Americans  are  bantered  for  mak- 
ing Washington  a demi-god.  Louis  Blanc  says 
that,  at  a dinner  at  Douglas  Jerrold’s,  he  exasper- 
ated the  whole  British  company  of  wits  by  declar- 
ing that  Shakespeare  was  subject  to  criticism  like 
all  other  poets.  44 1 added,  jestingly,”  says  he, 
14  that  my  devotion  for  Shakespeare  was  all  the 
more  meritorious  that  there  was  nothing  supersti- 
tious iu  it.”  But  he  adds  that  he  found  he  bad* 
uttered  a blasphemy,  and  therefore  explained,  with 
humility,  that  he  meant  only  that  even  in  presence 
of  the  grand  image  of  Shakespeare — and  he  knew 
none  more  grand —criticism  preserves  its  privileges. 

But  the  nimble-witted  Frenchman  would  not  deny 
that,  until  Shakespeare,  there  h id  been  no  satisfac- 
tory portraits  of  actual  women  in  literature.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  once  came  into  a palace  in  Rome, 
which  Raphael  and  bis  pupils  were  decorating,  and 
be  saw  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  were  too  small. 
He  found  no  fault,  but  taking  a crayon  he  drew 
one  huge  head  proportioned  to  the  room,  and  left 
it.  And  there  it  remains  tranquilly  true  and  su- 
perior. So  came  Shakespeare  into  literature.  He 
found  plenty  of  noble  figures  of  men,  but  the  ethe- 
real essence  of  woman  was  distorted  and  dwarfed 
into  goddesses  and  mistresses  and  slaves.  But  na- 
ture  and  his  own  heart  were  good  enough  for  hijn. 
He  dipped  his  pencil  in  a sunbeam,  and  with  its 
radiant  point  drew  woman  as  the  universal  heart 
of  man  knows  and  loves  and  honors  her.  He  res- 
cued her  from  the  exaggerating  rainbow  mists  of 
adulation  and  the  degrading  mire  of  passion,  and 
placed  her  upon  the  solid  ground  of  truth  as  God 
placed  Eve  in  the  garden — not  a hour!  or  a slave, 
but  an  ennobling  companion — 

u A creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature*!  daily  food. 

For  transient  Borrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smile*. 

• •••*« 

A perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  worn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

But  yet  a spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


We  do  not  read,  Sir,  that  Shakespeare  was  a poli- 
tician but  he  carried  his  great  bill  of  the  equal 
humanity  of  woman  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  House — the  head  and  the  heart 
— and  the*  Supreme  Court  of  the  civilized  conscience 
of  mankind  has  confirmed  its  entire  constitutional- 
ity. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  faithful  general  appre- 
ciation of  womanly  nature,  revealing  a heart  pro- 
foundly alive  to  the  divine  force  of  the  feminine 
element,  but  it  is  the  fidelity  of  the  individual  por- 
traiture which  is  Shakespearian.  Our  friend  and 
fellow-guest,  who,  among  Shakespeare’s  scholars, 
has  written  his  name  with  a long  White*  letter, 
remarks,  in  his  delightful  Life  of  Shakespeare,  that 
the  women  of  the  earlier  plays,  when  the  memory 
of  Anne  Hathaway  was  freshest,  aro  unlovable  and 
the  reverse  of  gentle ; and  the  German  Commenta- 
tor, Gervinus,  agrees  with  him  that  the  high  so- 
ciety of  London  cured  the  poet  of  his  Stratford  ill- 
hnmor  with  the  sex,  and  revealed  to  him  a woman- 
ly character  of  which  he  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence. But  whatever  the  essential  quality  of  the 
woman  he  draws  may  be,  whether  Catharine,  Julia, 
or  Lavinia,  Portia  or  Juliet  or  Helena,  Ophelia, 
Imogen,  Desdemona,  Virgilia,  Isabella,  or  Cordelia, 
each  is  complete,  each  image  of  a woman  rises  in 
the  firmament  of  Shakespeare’s  mind,  pure,  sepa- 
rate, perfect,  like  a planet  into  the  sky/ 

Sir  and  Gentlemen,  as  we  sit  here  this  evening 
in  this  pleasant  club— our  Mermaid  if  you  choose — 
and  recall 

‘‘The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,** 
of  heroes  in  clusters,  of  poets  in  constellations — 
the  shining  era  of  which  Shakespeare  is  the  cen- 
tral figure — let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  essentially 
the  same  world  in  which  we  live,  the  same  human 
nature  that  surrounds  us.  One  steady  thought 
scatters  the  glamour  of  poetry  and  history,  and 
shows  us  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  lees  of  time  and 
the  world’s  decrepitude.  Does  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  that  enriching  distance  seem  to  us  the  flower  of 
heroism?  Yet  it  is  only  the  brave  and  beloved 
Sidneys  of  these  last  years  who  truly  reveal  the 
Philip  of  three  hundred  years  ago ; and  it  is  the  un- 
sung heroines  whom  we  know  all  around  us  who 
interpret  Shakespeare’s  women  and  prove  the  po- 
et’s truth.  They  arc  not  fabulous  fairies  aud  im- 
possible sirens  that  he  drew  when  his  hand  was 
happiest  and  his  vision  most  clear ; for  his  imagin- 
ation could  not  transcend  nature,  and  14  hundred- 
handed” though  it  was,  it  drew  only  what  we  knot* 
Therefore  they  arc  Shakespeare’s  women  who  for 
four  years  rested  the  stricken  nation  upon  their 
hearts.  They  are  Shakespeare’s  women  who  ev- 
ery where  in  the  land  by  the  coast,  on  the  prairie, 
among  the  hills,  along  the  rivers,  worked  patiently 
day  and  night  to  soothe  the  suffering  soldier.  They 
are  Shakespeare's  women  who  trod  undismayed 
in  the  bloody  tracks  of  battle  to  bind  up  ghastly 
wounds  and  wipe  the  brow  of  agony.  They  are 
Shakespeare’s  women,  because  Nature  whispered 
the  choicest  secrets  of  her  daughters  to  her  dearest 
son,  who  went  softly  by  night  to  hospitals  and 
camps,  and  tenderly  taking  the  dying  hand  when 
hope  was  vain,  held  it  fast  and  breathed  a pray- 
er, and  sent  the  brave  soul  comforted  to  heav- 
en. Of  such  women  who  are  in  all  our  hearts  and 

* Mr.  White,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  bad  he  lived  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  would  have  been  incontinently 
seized  by  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a file  lead- 
er of  the  Royal  Grenadiers. 
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homes  he  sang  under  other  names.  Therefore  it  is 
that  he  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  lives.  His  ^nius 
is  the  magic  bugle  whose  immortal  peal  awakens  ev- 
ery echo  of  human  experience.  The  heights  and 
the  depths  of  our  natures  respond.  Those  strains 
fill  the  world  of  our  imagination  with  familiar  but 
mysterious  music— the  echoes  of  our  own  souls — 

11 0 Love!  they  die  iu  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river, 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  Torever — . 

Blow,  bugle,  blow  1 set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer  echoea  answer— dying,  dying,  dying." 

Since  then  they  are  not  portraits  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living,  may  we  live  worthy  of  the  women  of 
Shakespeare ! 

Speculating  in  the  May  Number  upon  novel- 
writing in  this  country  we  suggested  various  expla- 
nations of  our  poverty  in  that  respect,  but  none 
that  seemed  to  tis  satisfactory.  We  agree  with  a 
friend  who  has  a right  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  raw,  that 
we  arc  not  vet  artistic,  and  that  we  are  too  fond  of 
money-getting.  But  we  can  not  wholly  agree  with 
him  that  the  adequate  explanation  is  the  old  one, 
that  44  poor  pay  is  poor  preach.”  Poor  pay  explains 
a great  deal  of  suffering  among  authors,  but  it  does 
not  explainTthe  absence  of  genius.  Nor  is  it  satis- 
factory to  say  that  the  genius  seeks  a sphere  else- 
where. For  we  doubt  if  genius  is  a general  pow- 
er. It  is  not  proved  that  Grant  can  write  a good 
novel.  It  is  very  clear  that  Ilawthcme  could  not 
hare  taken  Richmond. 

44  A man,”  says  our  friend,  44can  not  lay  up  mon- 
ey, he  can  not  even  live  in  America,  by  writing 
novels.  Consequently,  unless  the  idea  so  possesses 
him  that  he  can  do  nothing  else,  he  writes  one 
promising  book  and  then  turns  to  something  which 
will  find  him  in  bread  and  butter.”  Our  friend 
thinks  the  insuperable  difficulty  is  that  every  man  in 
America  who  offers  a novel  to  a publisher  discovers 
that  the  publisher  can  have  the  works  of  Dickens, 
or  Bulwer,  or  Miss  Evans,  or  Trollope,  or  Charles 
Reade  for  a trifle,  or  for  nothing,  and  naturally  will 
not  pay  a high  price  for  the  novel  of  an  unknown 
author,  w'hose  chances  of  becoming  known  are  there- 
by extinguished. 

Of  course  there  can  he  no  question  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright  law  the  rights 
of  authors  upon  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  sacrificed. 
'Phere  is  no  reason  why  the  property  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  brain  in  the  form  of  literature  should 
not  he  as  perfectly  respected  as  that  produced  in 
the  form  of  bank-stock  or  real  estate ; and  so  long 
as  it  is  not,  literature,  as  a profession,  must  needs 
languish. 

Yet  the  power  that  creates  a literature  does  not 
wholly  depend  for  its  assertion  upon  the  condition 
suggested  by  our  friend.  Fourteen  years  ago  novel- 
writers  in  this  country  encountered  the  same  hard 
competition  t^at  they  do  now.  Yet  at  that  time 
the  London  Times  began  a review  of  Hawthorne’s 
4 4 Blithedale  Romance”  in  this  strain:  44  We  must 
look  out.  America  is  going  ahead,  and  threatens 
to  outstrip  us  in  a direction  altogether  unexpected. 
It  has  taken  the  energetic  people  of  the  United 
States  not  quite  eighty  years  to  convince  the  world 
of  their  unapproachable  skill  in  the  art  of  material 
development.  Another  half-century  may  enable 
them  to  prove  their  superiority  over  contemporary 
nations  in  labors  purely  intellectual.  We  have  long 


depended  for  our  cottons  on  America.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  import  our  novels.”  The  competition 
could  not  suppress  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  nor  di- 
vert it  from  its  natural  tendency. 

At  about  the  same  time  Mrs.  Stowe  had  received 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for  three  months’ 
copyright  of  44  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin and  the  novel 
has  now  reached  a sale  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand.  There  are  other  instances 
of  large  Bums  paid  and  offered  for  novels,  showing 
that  the  want  of  quality  as  well  as  of  encourage- 
ment is  a cardinal  element  of  the  explanation  we 
are  seeking. 

If  it  he  said  that  the  two  cases  mentioned  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  that  we  interpret  the  statement  too 
liberally,  then  it  is  reduced  to  the  assertion  that 
the  English  competition  nips  our  novels  of  the  sec- 
ond class  in  the  bud ; that  if  it  were  abolished  we 
should  have  our  Trollopes  and  Reades  and  Miss 
Mulocks  and  Thomases  and  Braddons.  Our  friend 
would  say  that  he  is  speaking  of  literature  as  a pro- 
fession, and  not  of  the  phenomenal  results,  which 
are  independent  of  all  rules.  He  docs  not  chide 
the  publisher  who  makes  his  bargain  according  to 
the  existing  condition.  It  is  very  unwise  to  expect 
one  class  of  traders  to  pay  for  an  inferior  article 
when  they  can  have  the  superior  for  nothing.  Only, 
he  insists,  by  such  a system  you  destroy  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  having  any  better.  44  Until  the  Amer- 
ican author  sees  a chance  he  will  not  show.  Sup- 
pose that  it  was  impossible  for  an  American  lawyer 
to  earn  more  than  $1500  or  $1800  a year,  how  many 
good  lawyer**  should  we  have  ? The  legal-brained 
youth  of  the  land  would  turn  to  mechanics  or  trade. 
Poor  pay,  poor  preach.”  So  far  aa  the  profession 
of  literature  is  concerned  our  friend  is  unquestion- 
ably correct. 


The  great  question  of  conduct  in  traveling  can 
be  argued,  it  appears,  quite  as  subtly  and  skillfully 
by  one  sex  as  hv  the  other.  But  we  observe  that 
most  of  the  arguments  are  mainly  statements  of  in- 
dividual experience.  The  root  of  the  difficulty,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  lies  in  the  parsimony  of  the 
companies.  If  they  would  provide  more  accom- 
modation we  should  certainly  have  less  complaint. 

But  that  would  reduce  the  opportunity  of  politeness; 
so  that,  if  we  are  bent  upon  universal  courtesy,  we 
must  cultivate  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  and  refuse 
all  alleviations.  To  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  cars 
w ould  he  to  boil  the  peas  in  our  shoes.  What  con- 
ceivable glory  would  there  be  in  a pilgrimage  with  • 
vegetable  pads  for  the  feet  ? The  question  U|to  be 
tried  perfectly  only  in  crowded  cars.  Then  and 
there  wc  shall  see  who  prefers  the  comfort  of  the 
other  sex  to  his  own  enjoyment 

There  is  a great  deal  of  nice  observathra  retfealed 
in  this  little  note.  It  suggests  how  much  of  the 
ostrich  there  is  in  man,  for  who  of  us  has  not 
thought  himself  hidden  because  his  head  was  con- 
cealed, or  who  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  transparent 
absurdity  of  the  simulated  nap  which  this  bright- 
eyed critic  exposes? 

u I am  not  a woman  at  alt  but  only  a young  girl ; not 
very  wise  upon  any  subject,  and  certainly  1 don’t  know 
much  about  traveling,  because  my  experience  has  been 
confined  almost  altogether  to  one  railroad;  but  I should 
like  to  tell  you  what  I think  about  it,  if  I may.  That  one 
railroad  is  the  Morris  and  Essex,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  paHsengcrs  are  gentlemen  who  live  in  Orange,  bat  are 
in  business  In  New  York,  and  so  the  trains  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  more  especially,  are  often  over- 
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crowded,  and  ladies  are  left  sometimes  without  seats. 
Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  I don't  blame  those  gentlemen  in 
the  least  for  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  burying  them- 
selves in  their  newspapers ; because  it  1s  not  as  if  it  were 
something  that  happened  only  once  in  a while.  The  gen- 
tleman always  comes  home  in  that  same  train,  and  he 
can’t  be  expected  to  give  up  his  seat  every  day;  and,  be- 
sides, he  has  been  busy  at  work  ever  since  morning,  while 
the  ladies  (not  always,  but  very  often)  have  only  4 run 
down  to  the  city*  for  an  afternoon's  shopping,  or  to  make 
a few  calls,  or  for  exercise  and  change  of  air,  perhaps. 
To  be  sure  they  often  walk  a great  deal  more  than  they 
need  in  their  shopping  expeditions,  but  then  that  is  their 
own  fault,  says  my  gentleman  (he  is  pretending  to  be 
asleep  all  this  while,  you  know !)  to  himself,  and  he  ends 
liis  cogitations  with  a mental  growl  of,  4 Why  can*t  they 
stand  as  well  as  I can ? They've  got  feet !'  And.  eince  he 
has  come  to  such  a laudable  decision  he  opens  his  eyes, 
and  perhaps  sees  me  standing  alone  (when  he  shut  them 
there  were  two  or  three  ladies,  and  that  made  a great  deal 
of  difference,  because  he  couldn’t  supply  seats  for  them 
all!),  and  so  he  looks  around  once,  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
vacant  seat  in  the  car,  and  then  once  more,  to  see  if  no 
one  else  is  going  to  offer  me  one.  And  then  he  rises 
abruptly,  aud,  without  looking  at  me,  says  something  that 
I suppose  means,  ‘Will  you  take  my  seat.  Madam  (some- 
times he  says  nothing  at  all)  ? and  in  three  seconds  more 
has  walked  off  to  the  end  of  the  car,  or  at  least  turned  his 
back  toward  me.  And  now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  I am  com- 
ing to  my  point  (It  is  almost  time,  you  will  say).  I want 
you  to  ask  that  gentleman  how  he  expects  me  to  thank 
him.  Of  course  I don’t  want  him  to  sit  still  and  offer  me 
his  seat.  I should  know  then  that  he  meant  me  to  refuse 
It.  But  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I have  not 
seen  all  the  preliminary  motions,  and  have  no  suspicion  of 
his  reluctance  (such  innocently  unobserving  creatures 
ladies  are !) ; and  so  he  thinks  I should  be  glad  of  the  seat, 
and  that  the  matter  is  ended  as  soon  as  he  turns  away. 
And  that  is  all  very  well,  so  far,  but  I don’t  think  he  need 
shrug  his  shoulders  then,  and  complain  of  ladies*  ingrati- 
tude. What  cau  I do  ? I am  left  standing  by  the  seat  that 
I would  very  much  rather  leave  unoccupied,  only  that  a 
railroad  car  is  too  public  a place  for  a lady  to  show  a spirit 
of  Independence.  I don’t  bestow  4 my  sweetest  smile  and 
mo3t  fascinating  glance’  on  the  back  of  the  gentleman’s 
head,  but  conscientiously  say  thank  you  to  something  or 
.any  thing,  and  meekly  seat  myself.  What  else  can  I do  f 
Does  the  gentleman  expect  me  to  pull  his  coat-sleeve,  or  to 
raise  my  voice  to  a high  enough  pitch  to  be  heard  above 
the  noise  and  bustle,  or  to  rush  after  him  to  the  end  of 
the  car,  or  what  am  1 to  do,  pray  f If  I could  only  catch  his 
eye  for  a second  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Surely  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  pay  roe  the  delicate  com- 
pliment of  letting  me  suppose  that  he  gave  up  his  seat  for 
my  own  individual  sake,  and  not  just  because  I wear  a 
bonnet  (though  I believe  gentlemen  will  not  allow  that 
ladies  wear  bonnets  of  late  years— but  at  least  they  wear 
veils,  or  carry  parasols,  or  have  some  distinguishing 
mark!).  He  may  possibly  have  eyes  In  the  back  of  his 
head,  or  sounding-boards  connected  in  some  way  with  his 
ears,  but  how  am  I to  know  that  my  4 Thank  you’  is  not 
wasted  on  the  desert  air  (or  the  car  air,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)?  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  the  gentleman  has 
been  telling  you  that  the  grateful  acknowledgment  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  but  don’t  you  believe  him ! To 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  just  the  least  bit  cross  because  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  sit  comfortably  in  his  seat ! 
As  I said  before,  I don’t  blame  him  for  not  liking  to  give 
it  np,  or  for  being  out  of  humor  about  it;  but  I don’t  think 
it  is  at  all  fair  in  him  to  forget  that  part  of  it  afterward, 
and  try  to  make  you  believe  that  all  ladies  are  rude  and 
impolite  in  the  cars.  It  must  have  been  he  that  told  you 
—.because,  of  course,  an  Easy  Chair,  being  self-provided, 
can  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  kind.  And  next 
time  he  comes  to  make  such  complaints  to  you,  ask  him 
how  he  knows  that  the  lady  did  not  thank  him  f’ 


On  the  evening  of  the  21  Bt  of  May  Ralevy’s  opera 
of  Fxi  Juive  was  performed  at  the  great  Opera-house 
in  New  York  known  as  the  Academy  of  Music ; and 


before  most  of  the  audience  were  in  bed  that  night 
the  building  was  virtually  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  the  forty-fourth  theatre  burned  in  the  United 
States  since  1798,  making  one  theatre  destroyed  in 
about  every  eighteen  months.  The  night  was  un- 
usually cold  for  the  season,  and  there  was  a violent 
gale  which  swept  the  flames  furiously  against  the 
neighboring  buildings,  so  that  the  University  Med- 
ical College,  a large  piano-forte  factory,  a restau- 
rant, and  several  stores  were  also  destroyed,  and  a 
church,  a lumber  yard,  and  various  buildings  were 
seriously  injured.  The  fire  was  first  discovered 
among  some  packing-boxes  under  the  stage,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown. 

Our  friends  out  of  the  city  have  reason  to  regret 
this  fire,  for  they  were  especially  interested  in  a 
building  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  various 
aud  pleasant  amusement;  and  the  city  itself  has 
lost  one  of  its  ornaments,  for  not  only  was  the 
Academy  a very  large  building,  but  it  was  graceful 
and  imposing,  and  was  well  situated  upon  one  of 
the  most  spacious  streets.  Mr.  Alexander  Saeltzer 
was  the  architect,  and  although  it  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  many  of  the  details  of  the  interior,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  festal  and  elegant  hall  in  the 
country.  The  heavy  caryatides  and  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  provoked  some  sharp  criticism  ; but 
the  effect  of  the  massive  white  and  gold  structure 
was  very  brilliant,  and  a gay  and  luxurious  archi- 
tectural taste  is  readily  pardoned  in  an  opera-house. 

But  the  associations  of  the  building  will  make  it 
long  and  regretfully  remembered.  There  is  a nar- 
row, dark,  and  dirty  street  behind  Park  Row,  and  4 
reaching  only  from  Ann  to  Beekman  streets,  called 
Theatre  Alley.  There  is  no  present  justification  of 
such  a name,  for  only  the  iron-shuttered  backs  of 
huge  warehouses  look  upon  the  little  street,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  a theatre.  But  the  back  doors 
of  the  old  Park  Theatre  opened  upon  it,  and  some 
of  the  most  famous  personages  in  theatrical  history 
have  driven  in  heVe,  and  alighted  and  passed  in  to 
their  intoxicating  and  evanescent  triumphs.  Mali- 
bran’s  carriage  has  rumbled  in  here,  and  Fanny  - 
Ellsler’s ; Edmund  Kean  and  Tyrone  Power  and 
Ellen  Tree  knew  this  dingy  alley;  and  the  better 
pavement  and  the  new  houses  can  not  obliterate 
the  remembrance  nor  the  association.  The  histoiy 
of  the  late  Academy  is  more  modern,  but  it  has  the 
same  charm ; and  whether  it  is  replaced  by  anoth- 
er, or  whether  dwelling-houses  or  stores  succeed  it, 
the  Easy  Chairs  of  the  next  generation  will  pause 
at  the  corner  of  Irving  Place,  and  remember  that 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  October,  1854,  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  Opera-house  was  opened,  and  that 
Grisi  and  Mario  were  the  first  singers  heard  in  it. 

The  house  on  that  first  evening  was  not  well 
filled.  There  was  no  enthusiasm.  There  wa9  even 
disappointment,  for  the  remembrance  of  Jenny  Lind 
was  still  fresh  and  joyous.  She  was  in  the  prime 
of  her  power,  and  there  was  something  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation  of  her  character  which  peculiarly  ap- 
pealed to  American  sympathy  and  awakened  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.  She  did  not  seem  to  the  public 
a singer  merely.  Her  goodness  was  magnetic.  It 
was  the  woman  that  was  admired  as  much  as  the 
artist;  and  the  Puritan  heart  forgave  the  public 
singing  to  the  private  goodness.  But  Grisi  was  an 
artist  only,  and  a singer  past  her  prime.  The  heart 
and  conscience  which  had  approved  tMk  fair-haired, 
benevolent  Jenny  Lind  were  untouched  by  the  su- 
perb pride  of  the  Italian  Prima  Donna.  The  vast 
theatre,  half  empty,  chilled  her,  and  she  chilled  it. 
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It  was  often  cold,  too,  upon  the  great  stage,  and  she 
stood  proudly  wrapped  in  ermine  with  her  magnifi- 
cent shoulders  set  in  splendid  defiance  of  the  Yan- 
kee barbarians,  who  gazed  curiously  and  coldly  at 
the  queen  who  had  seen  the  adoring  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope prostrate  at  her  feet.  Occasionally,  but  very 
seldom,  she  seemed  stung  to  a determination  to  con- 
quer; and  summoning  all  the  passion  aud  the  ex- 
quisite art  which  for  years  bad  given  her  undisputed 
supremacy,  she  sang  and  played  with  the  full  force 
of  the  power  that  had  ranked  her  with  Pasta  and 
Catalani,  but  in  vain.  The  public  was  exhausted 
or  insensible.  Her  performance  became  merely 
mechanical.  It  was  the  mere  ghost  of  Grisi,  and  she 
glided  off  the  stage  and  out  of  the  country  unre- 
gretted. j 

Steffanone,  a rich,  unctuous  nature,  a singer  with 
a full,  sweet,  magnetic  voice,  and  true  lyrical  fire,  ! 
made  a deeper  and  more  permanent  impression. 
Then  came  for  two  or  three  seasons  the  elegant  La 
Grange : conscientious,  accomplished,  44  a lady,”  os 
the  habitues  were  fond  of  calling  her,  always  prompt, 
and  exact,  and  satisfactory,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
best  and  most  trusty  of  the  Academy  prime  donne . 
Piccolomini  then,  neither  a great  singer  nor  a good 
actress,  but  bright  and  buxom,  and  mainly  interest- 
ing from  the  long  tradition  of  her  name.  Here,  too, 
Adelina  Patti  began,  a sweet  young  girl  with  a well- 
trained  voice,  fresh  and  flexible,  warbling  like  a 
lark,  and  prevailing  by  a bird-like  charm  and  bloom 
of  youth,  not  conquering  w ith  true  lyrical  passion  ; 
and  here  the  unnamed  singers  of  the  chorus,  the 
^rank  and  file,  essential  to  the  effect,  and  if  unknow*n 
not  always  unhonored. 

These  are  a few  of  the  conspicuous  associations  ! 
of  the  Academy ; but  the  history  of  the  boxes  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  stage.  It  can  not 
be  told,  but  it  will  be  remembered.  How  often,  as  j 
any  old  Easy  Chair  sits  in  the  theatre  and  pretends 
to  be  following  the  play,  he  is  furtively  glancing  at 
the  romance  around  him — not  always  a comedy — so 
that  be  quite  forgets  the  stage  before  him.  He  sees  j 
the  eyes  that,  like  his,  are  wandering.  He  recalls  I 


the  Emersonian  line,  44  Read  the  language  of  those 
wandering  eye-beams.  The  heart  knoweth.” 

A day  or  two  after  the  fire  we  stood  looking  aft 
the  ruins  of  the  Academy.  There  were  four  high 
brick  walls  and  a mass  of  mortar,  bricks,  and  a few 
charred  beams  upon  the  ground.  A fireman  was 
directing  a hose  towfard  a still  smoking  heap  of  rub- 
bish, and  as  we  stood  gazing  upon  the  spectral  blank 
of  the  vast  interior  a slight  young  girl  alighted  from 
a carriage  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and  hastened  to  the 
doorway  in  which  we  stood.  Her  hair  was  wonder- 
ful ; her  bonnet  wras  inconceivable.  She  stopped, 
looked  earnestly  upon  the  ruin,  and  sighed.  We 
also  continued  to  gaze,  not  without  an  erring  of  the 
eyes  toward  the  soft  young  neighbor.  She  was 
evidently  recalling  evenings  and  scenes  and  words 
exclusively  associated  with  the  Academy,  and 
which  were  now  without  a visible  monument. 
Again  she  sighed,  and  to  the  profound  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Easy  Chair  his  wandering  eyebeams 
suddenly  encountered  hers  stealthily  issuing  forth 
upon  a mission  of  inquiry. 

44 1 see,”  she  said,  “you  are  a sympathetic  soul. 
May  I tell  you  my  stoiy  ?” 

It  was  certainly  sudden,  this  very  plain  question 
very  distinctly  asked. 

44  My  dear  young  lady}”  was  the  instant  and  spon- 
taneous reply,  “if  you  could  trust  a stranger,  I am 
sure — ” 

4 4 No,  no,”  she  said,  and  as  she  confronted  him 
the  Easy  Chair  remembered  Bosio  as  Zerlina ; 44 1 
do  not  feel  that  yon  are  a stranger.  I shall  tell  you. 
Well,  you  see,  I am — ” 

“Jane,  Jane!”  came  a voice  calling  from  the 
carriage.  44  Come,  we  must  go.” 

44  Ye9,  dear  mamma,”  answered  Zerlina;  and  re- 
luctantly delaying  and  turning  to  me  she  said,  with 
the  air  of  Alboni  in  Ijs  Gazza  Ladray 44 1 am  so  sorry. 
Next  time.  Good-morning !” 

The  next  time  has  not  yet  come.  The  Easy 
Chair  has  stood  iu  the  doorway  many  times,  but  in 
vain.  He  has  an  association  now  not  only  with 
the  Academy  but  with  its  ruins. 


Jfinnttilij  Hamit  nf  Ctirant  (Entnta. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  Jane.  Of  act- 
ual events  there  is  little  to  note.  Congress 
has  been  mainly  busy  in  speech-making,  and  en- 
deavoring to  fix  opon  some  course  of  policy. 

THE  I»LAN  OP  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  Joint  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  given  in  full  in  our  last  Record,  came 
up  in  the  House,  May  10,  for  final  action.  There 
was  a considerable  majority  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty who  wished  to  amend  the  proposition  by  striking 
out  the  third  section,  disfranchising  until  1870  all 
who  had  supported  secession ; but  the  previous  ques- 
tion being  demanded  by  Mr.  Stevens,  cutting  off  all 
amendments,  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  voted 
in  its  favor,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  plan  should 
be  presented  in  a shape  w hich  would  insure  its  veto 
by  the  President  in  case  it  should  pass  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  vote  on  the  previous  question 
was  00  aycsAo  59  nays.  The  main  question  was 
then  ordered,  by  84  to  79 ; and  the  resolutions  were 
put  on  their  passage.  The  vote  was  128  to  87  in 
tavor  of  the  resolutions,  the  Republicans  voting 


unanimously  in  their  favor,  the  “Conservative” 
minority  apparently  being  assured  that  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  would  not  pass  the  Senate.  Having 
thus  more  than  the  requisite  twTo- thirds  majority 
the  plan  was  thus  passed  by  the  House.  It  there- 
upon came  up  before  the  Senate,  where  it  became  the 
subject  of  protracted  debate.  On  the  29th  of  May 
the  third  section  was  stricken  out  by  a unanimous 
vote,  and  in  place  of  it  was  proposed  the  following : 

“No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  Elector  of  Presilent  or  Vice-President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 
or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
as  a member  of  Congress  or  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  thereof;  but  Congress  may,  by  a vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  snch  disability.” 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  to  this  sub- 
stitute, the  general  object  of  all  being  to  relieve 
from  disability  those  who  had  resigned  offices  un- 
der the  United  States  previously  to  assuming  posts 
under  the  Confederacy.  These  were  all  rejected  by 
a vote  of  about  three  to  one. 
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MR.  STEVENS’S  NEW  PROPOSITION. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Stevens,  foreseeing  that 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  would  fail,  introduced 
the  following  44  Bill  to  enable  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  to  regain  their  privileges  in  the  Union,” 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union; 

JFAeraw,  The  eleven  States  which  lately  formed  the 
Government  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  forfeited  all  their  rights  uuder  the  Constitution, 
and  can  be  reinstated  in  the  same  only  through  the  action 
of  Congress;  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  tho  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  eleven  States  lately  in  rebellion  may  form 
valid  State  Governments  in  the  foUowingunanner: 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Governments  now  existing  de  facto, 
though  illegally  formed  in  the  midst  of  martial  low,  and 
though,  in  many  instances,  the  Constitutions  were  adopted 
under  duress  and  not  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  treated  as  free  republics, 
yet  they  are  hereby  acknowledged  as  valid  governments 
for  municipal  purposes  until  thesamo  shall  be  duly  altered, 
and  their  legislative  and  executive  officers  shall  be  treated 
as  such. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  tho  Legislatures  of  said  States  shall 
enact  that  Conventions  shall  be  called  to  form  legitimate 
State  Governments,  by  the  furmation  and  adoption  of 
State  Constitutions,  the  Governor  or  Chief  Executive  offi- 
cer shall  direct  an  election  to  be  held  on  a day  certain,  to 
choose  delegates  to  a Convention,  who  shall  meet  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  form  a State  Constitu- 
tion, which  shall  be  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people,  and 
if  ratified  by  a majority  of  the  loyal  voters,  shall  be  de- 
clared the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  persons  who  shall  he  entitled  to  vote  at  both 
of  said  elections  shall  be  as  follows:  All  male  citizen*, 
above  the  nge  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  said  State  or  ten  days  within  the  election  district. 

Sec.  5.  The  word  u citizens,”  as  used  in  this  act,  Bhall  he 
considered  to  mean  all  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed, 
born  in  the  United  States  or  duly  naturalized.  Any  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  shall  be  com- 
petent to  be  elected  to  act  as  a delegate  to  said  Conven- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  who  held  office,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, nnder  the  Government  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  or  who  swore  allegiance  to  said  Govern- 
ment, are  hereby  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  citizen- 
ship, and  to  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  tho  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  until  five  years  after  they  have  filed  their  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  be  reinvested  with  the  right  of  citizenship, 
and  shall  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  all  other  Governments  or  pretended 
Governments ; the  said  application  to  be  filed  and  oath 
taken  in  the  same  Courts  that  by  law  are  authorized  to 
naturalize  foreigners. 

Sec.  T.  No  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to  or  acted  on 
by  Congress  which  denies  to  any  citizen  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  Immunities  which  are  granted  to  any  other  citi- 
zen in  the  State.  All  laws  shall  be  Impartial,  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  former  condition.  If  the  provisions  of  this 
section  should  ever  be  altered,  repealed,  expunged,  or  in 
any  way  abrogated,  this  act  shall  become  void,  and  said 
State  shall  lose  its  right  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  foregoing  conditions  shall  he  com- 
plied with,  the  citizens  of  said  State  may  present  said  Con- 
stitution to  Congress,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  approved 
by  Congress,  said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  a State  within  the  Union. 
No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted  into  either 
House  of  Congress  until  Congress  shall  have  declared  the 
State  entitled  thereto. 

VETO  OF  THE  COI.ORADO  BILL. 

The  bill,  previously  passed  in  the*8enate,  for  the 
admission  of  Colorado  as  a State,  was  passed  in  the 
House,  May  3,  by  a vote  of  80  to  55.  The  bill  was 
returned  on  the  16th  by  the  President,  without  his 
approval.  Tho  reasons  assigned  are : (1.)  That  tho 
establishment  of  a State  Government  is  not  at  pres- 
ent necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Colorado.  The 
population  is  small — from  25,000  to  40,000,  and 
many  of  these  are  not  permanent  inhabitants,  but 
are  ready  to  remove  to  other  mining  districts  if  cir- 


cumstances render  them  more  inviting.  (2.)  It  is 
not  certain  that  a majority  of  the  people  desire  the 
establishment  of  a State  Government.  In  1864, 
out  of  a vote  of  6192  there  was  a majority  of  8152 
against  the  change.  In  September,  1865,  tho  ques- 
tion was  again  presented,  without  any  legal  author- 
ity, and  out  of  6905  votes  there  was  a majority  of 
only  155  in  favor  of  a State  organization.  It  is  not 
safe  to  recognize  the  illegal  election  as  setting  aside 
the  former  legal  one.  (3.)  It  would  bo  unjust  to 
give  to  (say)  30,000  people  of  Colorado  an  equal 
weight  in  the  Senate  with  the  4,000,000  of  New 
Yofk,  and  in  the  Electoral  College  three  votes  to 
the  thirty-three  of  New  York ; that  is,  in  the  choice 
of  President  to  allow  one  person  in  Colorado  to  have 
as  much  weight  as  one  hundred  in  New  York.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  something  like  an  equality  in 
this  respect  among  the  several  States.  Though  for 
various  reasons  great  inequalities  have  been  allow- 
ed, in  no  one  is  it  so  great  as  in  this  instance.  The 
population  of  Colorado  is,  moreover,  apparently  de- 
creasing, instead  of  increasing.  Besides  these  rea- 
sons the  President  adds : 

w The  condition  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment  is 
calculated  to  inspire  caution  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  new  States.  Eleven  of  the  old  States  have  been  for 
some  time  and  still  remain  unrepresented  in  Congress. 
It  Is  a common  interest  of  all  tho  States,  as  well  those 
represented  as  those  unrepresented,  that  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  should  be  restored  as  complete- 
ly as  possible,  so  that  all  those  who  are  expected  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  the  admission  of  new  States ; and  that 
in  the  mean  time  no  new  State  shall  be  prematurely  and 
unnecessarily  admitted  to  a participation  in  the  political 
power  which  the  Federal  Government  wields,  not  for  tlio 
benefit  of  any  individual  State  or  sectiofi,  but  for  the  com- 
mon safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country.” 

VIEWS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  taken 
occasion  to  enunciate  their  views  on  the  present 
situation.  On  the  21st  of  May  Mr.  Sew’ard,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  made  a formal  speech  at  Auburn,  his 
place  of  residence.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  people  of  the  South  had  become  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  President. 
This  sudden  conversion  seemed  to  many  to  be  sus- 
picious ; he  looked  upon  it  os  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  successful  resistance  to  rebellion.  “ How,” 
he  asked,  “could  Democrats  and  rebels  avoid  be- 
ing converted?”  The  work  of  reconciliation  had 
outrun  expectation ; it  had  no  parallel  in  human 
affairs.  With  less  disturbance  than  often  attends 
n popular  election  in  a time  of  profound  peaco,  the 
formerly  disloyal  people  of  the  seceding  States  had 
framed  Constitutions  in  conformity  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  had  ratified  the  amendment  abolish- 
ing slavery,  and  had  chosen  State  and  municipal 
officers.  “Between  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  restored  and  reorganized  State  Governments 
there  exists  now  a more  complete  and  practical  har- 
mony than  has  ever  before  prevailed  between  the 
Union  and  so  many  of  its  members  since  it  was  first* 
established.”  And  all  this  had  been  done  with  the 
absolute  concurrence  of  tho  people,  free  from  mili- 
tary control,  and  while  tho  army  of  the  United 
States  had  been  reduced  from  a million  and  a half 
to  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men.  Foreign  nations 
had  meanwhile  desisted  from  intervention,  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  conciliation  and  friendship. 
The  people  of  the  lately  disloyal  States  had  chosen 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress,  and  la- 
bor was  reorganizing  itself  in  those  States.  The 
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main  thing  which  now  disturbed  the  public  mind 
was  the  disagreement  between  the  President  and 
the  Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  Union  party. 
Mr.  Seward  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  this  dis- 
agreement, in  fact,  related  only  to  things  not  essen- 
tial. The  one  thing  which  all  desired  was — not  re- 
construction, for  nothing  had  been  really  destroyed — 
but  reconciliation.  The  plan  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  one  devised  by  him,  but  one  which  had 
grown  up  from  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen. 
Congress,  while  it  had  not  accepted  or  rejected  this, 
had  proposed  none  which  was  immediately  practi- 
cable. Mr.  Seward  passed  in  review  the  principal 
points  of  divergence  between  the  President  and  the 
majority  in  Congress,  justifying  the  action  of  the 
President.  The  main  points  of  disagreement  now 
were,  whether  loyal  members  from  the  lately  dis- 
loyal States  should  now  be  admitted  to  Congress, 
or  whether  the  people  of  those  States  should  until 
1870  be  disfranchised,  as  was  proposed  by  the  third 
section  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.  “The  postponement  of  reconciliation,” 
said  Mr.  Seward,  4 4 until  1870  is  equivalent  to  a re- 
jection, so  far  as  these  members  of  Congress  arc 
concerned,  unless  that,  being  enlightened  by  the 
autumnal  elections,  they  shall  conclude  to  review 
and  reverse  their  action  next  winter.  The  ques- 
tion of  reconciliation  in  Congress  must  soon  come 
to  this  complexion : Either  loyal  representatives 
coming  from  States  that  stand  in  an  attitude  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Union  must  now  be  admitted,  or  we  have 
no  reconciliation  except  through  an  appeal  to  the  | 
people  in  future  elections.  Upon  such  a question 
we  may  patiently  and  hopefully  await  the  final  de- 
cision of  Congress.  No  Congress,  I think,  could 
be  inconsiderate  enough  to  leave  the  question  in 
that  fearful  state.  A failure  of  reconciliation  for 
an  indefinite  period  would  and  could  be  nothing  less 
than  a practical  abandonment  of  the  nation  to  the 
rebellion.  It  would  be  disunion  and  revolution ; 

it  would  be  Mexican  or  French  anarchy My 

conclusion,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  in  closing,  “is  that 
I am  hopeful ; hopeful  of  the  President,  hopeful  of 
Congress,  hopeful  of  the  National  Union  Party, 
hopeful  of  the  Democratic  Party,  hopeful  of  the 
represented  States,  hopeful  of  the  unrepresented 
States,  above  all  hopeful  of  the  whole  People,  and 
hopeful  of  the  continued  favor  of  Almighty  God.” 

On  the  22d  a serenade  was  given  to  the  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  arrangements.  The  object  clear- 
ly was  to  afford  them  an  occasion  to  define  their 
position.  Mr.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Mr.  Speed,  Attorney-General,  declined  to  speak ; 
the  former,  in  a note  to  the  committee,  referring  to 
his  course  in  Congress  as  an  exponent  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time 
for  preparation.  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
said,  briefly:  “This  compliment  is,  I suppose,  for 
the  Administration  and  its  policy,  which  we  one  and 
all  approve.  You  are  one  and  all  for  the  Union,  I 
suppose,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of 
the  States.  These  arc  iny  views.” 

Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  spoke  at  const- 
able length.  The  main  points  in  his  speech  were 
that  the  measures  of  the  President,  embodied  in  his 
dispatches  to  the  various  Provisional  Governors  and 
other  published  declarations,  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Stanton 
himself  was  originally  in  favor  of  so  fixing  the  basis 
of  representation  as  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  such  of  the  freedmen  as  were  qualified  to  dis- 


charge it ; but  he  had  yielded  to  the  adverse  argu- 
ments based  upon  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  to  the  President’s 
conviction  that  it  w'as  beyond  the  scope  of  bis  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  rule  of  suffrage.  The  gen- 
eral principles  advanced  in  the  President’s  Message 
met  his  cordial  approbation.  He  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  Presidents  signing  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
Bill ; but  as  he  had  not  done  so,  and  as  it  was  not 
passed  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  in  Congress  over 
the  veto,  it  was  no  longer  a living  measure,  nor  a 
subject  of  debate  or  dissension.  The  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  having  become  a law,  notwithstanding  the 
President’s  veto,  was  also  no  longer  a subject  of  de- 
bate. Mr.  Stanton  expressed  no  opinion  upon  this 
measure.  He  spoke  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee, 
especially  of  that  feature  of  it  which  excludes,  until 
1870,  all  persons  who  aided  the  rebellion  from  vot- 
ing for  members  of  Congress  and  Presidential  Elect- 
ors. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  also 
spoke  at  consider&Me  length,  in  terms  of  unreserved 
approval  of  the  policy  of  the  President.  He  said : 
“ The  general  policy  of  the  President  in  reference 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  the  people  recently  in 
j arms  against  the  Federal  Government,  has  com- 
mended itself  to  my  deliberate  judgment;  and  al- 
though it  has  been  violently,  and  in  some  cases  vin- 
dictively assailed,  I have  an  abiding  conviction  that 
it  will  be  approved  bv  the  people  when  they  shall 
be  allow’ed  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  at  the  ballot- 

box His  policy  is  straightforward,  intelligible, 

practical.  It  is  a pretty  good  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  policy  that  Congress,  after  having 
been  in  session  nearly  six  long  weary  months,  has 
been  unable  to  present  one  which  they  can  agree 

upon  as  a substitute I have  desired  and  hoped 

for  the  continuation  of  this  great  Union  Party,  w ith 
which  I have  ever  been  identified ; but  if  its  leaders 
can  present  nothing  better  than  the  programme  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee,  I am  greatly  appre- 
hensive that  its  days  are  numbered.  I trust  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case;  that  it  will  discard  its 
hostility,  and  its  attempt  to  continue  alienation  be- 
tween the  tw’O  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
will  embrace  those  principles  which  look  to  har- 
mony, to  restoration,  and  to  peace.  If  it  does  not  do 
this  its  days  are  numbered,  and  the  epitaph  that 
will  be  written  over  it  will  be : ‘It  knew  how  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigor,  but  it  lacked  the  wis- 
dom to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  victory.’” 

Mr.  Dennison,  the  Postmaster-General,  spoke  In 
a very  similar  strain.  After  setting  forth  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  toward  reconciliation, 
Mr.  Dennison  continued : “ But  one  thing  remains 
to  complete  the  work  of  restoration,  and  to  clothe 
the  Southern  States  with  all  their  Constitutional 
privileges,  and  that  is  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Upon  this  I deeply  regret  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  President  and  our  friends  in 

Congress But  I do  not  think  these  differences 

are  irreconcilable.  If  I am  not  greatly  at  fault, 
time  and  discussion  are  bringing  the  President  and 
Congress  rapidly  together  on  the  basis  of  a common 

platform  of  action The  work  of  restoration  calls 

for  every  concession  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
I will  not  doubt  that  this  concession  will  be  made, 
and  the  results  of  the  war  by  which  the  nation  was 
preserved  will  be  secured  and  perpetuated  on  the 
basis  of  peace  and  concord  between  the  people  of  all 
sections  of  our  country.” 
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INDICTMENT  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Virginia,  sit- 
ting at  Norfolk,  hare  brought  in  a bill  of  indict- 
ment against  Jefferson  Davis  for  treason  and  con- 
spiracy. The  indictment  contains  but  one  speci- 
fication, which,  stripped  of  much  legal  technicality 
and  repetition,  is  to  the  effect  that,  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1864,  Jefferson  Davis,  late  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, yeoman,  being  an  inhabitant  of  and  residing 
within  the  United  States  of  America,  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  said  United  States- of  America,  did, 
with  force  and  arms,  levy  and  carry  on  war,  insur- 
rection, and  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
“with  a great  multitude  of  persons  whose  names 
are  to  the  jurors  unknown,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  persons  and  upward,  armed  and  arrayed  in 
a warlike  manner — that  is  to  say,  with  cannon,  mus- 
kets, pistols,  swords,  dirks,  and  other  warlike  weap- 
ons,*’ arrayed  themselves  in  a hostile  manner  against 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  did  44  traitorous- 
ly ordain,  prepare,  levy,  and  carry  on  war  against 
the  said  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  said  Jefferson 
Davis,  against  the  Constitution,  government,  peace, 
and  dignity  of  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
and  against  the  form  of  the  statutes  of  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided.” — It  is  understood  that  the  trial  will  take 
place  in  the  autumn  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  Chief-Justice  Chase  presiding. — The 
health  of  Mr.  Davis  is  considerably  impaired. 

DEATH  OF  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Winfield  Scott  died  at  West  Point,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  lacking  a fort- 
night. He  was  bom  near  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
June  13,  1786.  He  was  educated  for  a lawyer, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806;  but  never 
fairly  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
turning  his  attention  to  military  affairs.  In  1808 
he  became  Captain  of  artillery  in  one  of  the  new 
regiments  then  formed.  In  1812,  directly  after 
war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  ordered  to 
the  Northern  frontier.  On  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  but 
was  soon  exchanged  and  rejoined  the  army,  where 
he  served  with  brilliant  success.  In  March,  1814, 
he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  In  July  he 
fought  several  brilliant  actions,  capturing  Fort 
Erie  on  the  3d,  winning  the  battle  of  Chippewa  on 
the  5th,  and  that  of  Niagara  or  Lundy’s  Lane  on 
the  25th.  In  this  last  action  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  the  mean  while  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  During  the  years  which  followed  he 
was  actively  engaged  wherever  his  sendees  were 
required  both  in  a military  and  diplomatic  capacity. 
In  1841,  upon  the  death  of  General  Macomb,  he  be- 
came General-iiwCbief  of  the  army.  His  services 
in  the  Mexican  War,  beginning  with  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  are  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation. 
In  1852  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  the 
Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce, 
Scott  receiving  nearly  1,400,000  votes  to  1,600,000 
cast  for  his  opponent.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  by  brevet,  to  date  from  March 
29,  1847,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  1861,  he  asked  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  officers  retired  from  active  service,  on 
the  ground  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health.  The 


request  was  granted  44  without  reduction  in  his  cur- 
rent pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances,”  the  President 
expressing  the  44  nation’s  sympathy  in  his  personal 
affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of  the  important 
public  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  country  dur- 
ing bis  long  and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will 
ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  bis  faithful  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  flag, 
when  assailed  by  a parricidal  rebellion.”  Although 
his  strength  had  been  declining  for  many  months 
the  close  of  his  life  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
No  man  in  our  history  has  left  behind  him  the  rec- 
ord of  a more  pure  and  honorable  career  iu  the  pub- 
lic service  than  that  of  Winfield  Scott. 

THE  FENIANS. 

The  Fenian  scheme  appears  to  have  wholly  col- 
lapsed. Early  in  April  some  scores  or  hundreds 
of  Fenians  made  their  appearance  at  Eastport  in 
Maine.  They  belonged  to  the  O’Mahony  faction, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  one  Killian, 
who  bore  the  title  of  General ; and  their  purpose  was 
said  to  be  to  invade  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  reported  also  that  they  had  an 
iron-clad  steamer,  which  was  to  sweep  away  the 
British  fleets.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
of  the  adventurers,  they  attempted  nothing,  and  in 
a few  days  they  all  disappeared  from  the  borders. 
Meanwhile  James  Stephens,  C.  O.  I.  R., 44  Chief  Or- 
ganizer of  the  Irish  Republic,”  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  rival  factions  of 
O’Mahony  and  Roberts.  He  condemned  the  pro- 
ject of  an  invasion  of  the  Canadas,  and  induced 
O’Mahony  to  resign ; with  Roberts  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. lie  brought  no  encouraging  news  from 
Europe.  Of  the  vast  sums  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected in  America  only  a few  thousand  dollars  had 
ever  reached  Ireland.  He  indeed  assured  the  Broth- 
erhood that  with  a few  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars he  osuld  before  this  have  established  the  Irish 
Republic ; and  even  now,  with  a few  hundreds  of 
thousands,  he  could  establish  it  within  a year. 

SrANISll  ATTACK  UPON  CALLAO. 

Late  in  April  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had  been 
in  the  baibor  of  Valparaiso  since  the  bombardment 
went  away,  and  on  the  25th  appeared  off  Callao, 
the  sea-port  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  the  iron-clad  Numancia , 40  guns,  the  frigates 
Villa  de  Madrid , 56,  Almanza , 62,  Resolution,  42, 
Blanca , 38,  Berenguela , 36,  and  five  smaller  vessels 
carrying  11  guns,  mainly  32-pounders,  though  there 
were  a few  68-pounders : in  all  275  guns.  The  Ad- 
miral notified  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  to  get 
away,  as  he  should  bombard  the  town  in  six  days. 
The  Peruvian  batteries  mounted  about  45  guns ; five 
of  them  450-pounders,  four  300-pounders,  mounted 
upon  iron  turrets,  the  remainder  being  32-pound- 
ers.  The  attack  was  opened  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
a little  after  noon,  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  firing 
on  both  sides  soon  grew  hot.  A shot  soon  struck 
the  Villa  de  Madrid , piercing  the  steam-chest,  and 
she  was  towed  out  of  the  fight ; the  Berenguela  was 
struck  by  a ball  which  went  sheer  through  both 
Ades.  The  Numancia  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
injured.  The  vessels  withdrew  a little  before  sun- 
set, having  apparently  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion. The  Spanish  loss  was  considerable ; it  is  said 
amounting  to  500,  but  this  is  probably  too  large. 
Admiral  Nunez  was  severely  wounded.  The  Pe- 
ruvian loss  was  about  80  killed  and  wounded.  A 
shell  exploded  in  one  of  the  turrets,  setting  fire  to 
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the  powder,  disabling  the  guns,  and  killing  Seftor 
Galvez,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  The  bat- 
teries were  little  iqjured,  and  were  aa  efficient  the 
next  morning  as  before. 

EUROPE. 

The  question  of  war  and  peace  in  Europe  hangs 
now  in  an  almost  even  scale.  It  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  action  of  Italy,  which  has  sud- 
denly placed  its  forces  upon  a war-footing  and  re- 
called all  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence,  and  man- 
ifests a determination  to  make  war  upon  Austria 
for  the  sake  of  w resting  from  her  the  province  of 
Venetia.  It  is  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like 
a full  and  intelligible  abstract  of  the  negotiations 
and  claims  and  counter-claims.  The  essential  point, 
however,  is  that  Prussia  insists  that  Austria  shall 
disarm ; Austria  declares  that  she  can  not  do  so 
while  Italy  maintains  her  present  threatening  atti- 
tude ; and  in  the  mean  while  both  nations  are  mak- 
ing  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  position  of 
France  has  been  apparently  undecided.  At  length, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  M.  Rouher,  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  said  officially  that  the  efforts  made  by  France 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  had  been  limited 
by  a firm  resolve  not  to  contract  any  obligation,  and 
to  maintain  liberty  of  action  in  questions  w hich  did 
not,  after  all,  affect  her  dignity  and  Tier  interests ; 
but  he  continued,  u Particular  duties  are  imposed 
upon  us  in  regard  to  Italy.  Italy  may  believe  her- 
self called  upon  to  interfere  actively  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  conflict.  Every  nation  is  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  interests.  We  do  not  claim  to  exercise 
any  guardianship  over  Italy.  Sho  knows  that  we 
should  highly  disapprove  Austria  making  any  at- 
tack upon  her ; so,  also,  wo  are  thoroughly  determ- 
ined to  throw  upon  her  all  the  perils  and  risks  of 
any  attack  she  may  make  upon  Austria.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  is  a pacific  policy,,  an  honest 
neutrality,  and  complete  liberty  of  action.”  M. 
Thiers,  in  reply,  said  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  required  that  Italy  and  Germany  should 
be  composed  of  separate  and  feeble  States.  This 
was  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  and  this  was  the  intention  of  tho  treaty  of 
1815.  The  policy  of  Prussia  was  hostile  to  this  in- 
tention. It  would  found  a great  empire  in  Control 
Europe,  which  would  threaten  France.  France 
should  therefore  protest  against  the  course  of  Prus- 
sia, and  should  warn  Italy  that  if  she  attacked  the 
statu  quo  by  seizing  upon  Venetia,  France  would 
not  lift  a finger  to  save  her  from  Austrian  venge- 
ance.— On  the  6th  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  a 
visit  to  the  little  city  of  Auxerre,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  and  in  replying  to  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  authorities  said  a few  words,  almost 
casually,  as  it  appeared,  w'hich,  however,  like  his 
famous  New-Year’s  speech  in  1859  to  the  Austrian 
Minister,  which  foreshadowed  the  Italian  war,  were 
meant  to  have  a significance.  Ho  said:  UI  see 
with  pleasure  that  the  memory  of  the  First  Empire 
has  not  been  effaced  from  your  memory.  I have  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  toward  Yonne.  This 
Department  was  the  first  to  give  me  its  suffrages  in 
1848,  because  it  know  that  its  interests  were  my  in- 
terests, and  that  / detested  equally  with  them  those 
treaties  of  1815,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  make  the 
sole  basis  of  our  foreign  policy These  last  five- 
and-twenty  words  have  great  significance,  when  it 


is  borne  in  mind  that  this  treaty  of  181a  is  the  basis 
upon  which  rests  the  present  territorial  distribution 
of  Europe,  which  took  from  France  a considerable 
portion  of  her  former  possessions.  In  the  mean 
while  efforts  are  now  making  to  convene  a Con- 
gress of  the  European  Powers  to  arrange  the  dis- 
puted questions. 

The  Emperor’s  speech  at  Auxerre  occasioned  a 
financial  panic  throughout  Europe.  It  was  espe- 
cially severe  in  England.  The  Bank  of  England 
raised  its  rato  of  interest  to  10  per  cent. ; a great 
number  of  failures  took  place,  prominent  among 
which  was  that  of  tho  old  banking  house  of  Over- 
end and  Gurney,  and  the  suspension  of  Pcto  and 
Brassy,  the  great  railway  contractors.  For  a fort- 
night the  pressure  upon  the  money  market  was 
greater  than  had  been  known  for  a generation. — 
In  Parliament  the  main  subject  of  debate  has  been 
upon  tho  Reform  Bill ; after  protracted  discussion 
the  Commons,  by  a vote  of  318  to  313,  agreed  to 
consider  tho  bill.  The  majority  for  Government 
being  only  5 on  an  important  measure,  the  ministry 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  cither  re- 
signed or  have  “ thrown  themselves  on  the  coun- 
try,” by  dissolving  Parliament,  and  ordering  a new 
election ; but  they  decided  to  go  on  with  the  meas- 
ure, perfecting  it  in  points  of  detail. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The 
purport  of  all  w as  that  the  revenue  of  the  past  year 
was  £67,812,000,  the  expenditures  £65,914,000, 
leaving  a surplus  of  about  £1,800,000.  Of  the  ex- 
penditures, £26  233,000  was  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt:  £24,829,000  for  the  army  and  navy; 
£10,250,000  for  the  civil  service;  £4,602,000  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of. 
the  Exchequer  furnishes  the  following  approxi- 
mate statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe : 

Great  Britain. . . . £799,000,000  $3,995,000,000 

France 400,000,000  2,000,000,000 

Austria 310,000,000  1,580,000,000 

Russia i’79,000,000  1,395,000,000 

Italy '5*, 000, 000  760,000, 000 

Spain 145,000,000  725,000,000 

Holland S$,  000, 000  425,000,000 

Turkey 51,000,000  255,000,000 

Prussia 43,000,000  215,000,000 

Portugal 33,000,000  165,000,000 

Of  these  debts  a large  proportion,  say  £1,500,000,000 
or  $7,500,000,000,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  “ has 
accumulated  during  a time  of  peace,  and  has  not 
been  thrown  upon  the  several  countries  during  a 
struggle  for  life.”  And  even  during  peace  the  debt 
of  the  various  nations  keep9  on  increasing  at  the 
| rate  of  about  £60,000,000  or  $300,000,000  a year. 

. So  that  should  peace  prevail  in  Europe  for  the  rest 
! of  the  century,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
j debt  of  the  nations  enumerated  would  amount  to 
! nearly £4, 000, 000, 000or$20, 000, 000, 000.  “These,'’ 
6aid  the  Chancellor,  “are  posfcentous  circum- 
stances.” Referring  to  the  American  debt  Mr. 

I Gladstone  said,  that  “ looking  to  the  vigor  and  en- 
■ ergy  of  the  people,  he  did  not  think  it  would  long 
remain  a burden  upon  the  people.”  Our  principle 
in  applying  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  possible  to 
j the  reduction  of  the  national  dety  “ was  an  example 
to  Europe,  where  borrowing  was  the  growing  vice 
of  the  governments  in  all  the  states.” 
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DURING  the  years  T59,  *60,  and  ’G1  there  was  in 

F the  wildest  class  of  students,  both  in 

law  and  physic,  that  ever  studied  in  that  elegant 
little  place.  With  the  assistance  of  two  young 
editors  they  managed  to  keep  the  town  on  the  qui 
rive  constantly.  These  students  organized  a club 
among  themselves.  In  this  club  no  opportunity  for 
a joke  was  ever  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  The 
war  scattered  its  members.  Some  fought  nobly 
against  the  rebellion,  and  some  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country.  One  of  the  survivors  sends  some 
of  these  club  stories  to  the  Drawer. 

TqM  P , one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  club, 

and  who,  poor  fellow  ! subsequently  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  had  strong  indications  of 
baldness.  One  day,  lamenting  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing his  appearance  marred  thereby,  lie  was  consoled 

by  Jim  II with  the  following  : “Never  mind, 

Tom ; an  empty  bam  needs  no  thatch  !”  Tom  Baid 
but  little  after  that  about  his  head. 


One  evening  the  subject  of  noses  and  their  char- 
acteristics was  under  consideration,  and  the  discus- 
sion assumed  an  earnest  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  it 

Will  P , whose  nose  was  not  exactly  Roman  in 

structure,  said,  “I  wonder  what  makes  my  nose  so 
flat  at  its  end?”  Sticking  it  in  other  folk's  bus- 
iness !”  promptly  replied  Charley  T . The  dis- 

cussion closed  for  that  evening. 


On  the  stove  in  the  office  of  Lawyer  B , now 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a bowl  which,  by 
long  use,  had  a deposit  of  sediment  at  the  bottom. 
When  full  of  water,  by  an  optical  illusion  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a large  cake  of  ice  was  floating  in  it. 

One  day  Charley  M came  in  to  see  Will  H , 

then  a student  in  the  office.  It  was  a cold  day,  and 
a fierce  fire  was  burning  in  the  stove,  and  the  water 
in  the  bowl  was  consequently  boiling  hot.  Char- 
ley, seeing  as  he  supposed  the  ice  in  the  bowl,  very 
naturally  put  his  fingers  in  it.  Drawing  them  out 
very  hurriedly,  he  exclaimed,  most  emphatically, 
“By  thunder,  Bill,  that  ice  is  hotP* 


A good  fellow  generally  was  Dr.  Van  C , and 

one  who  never  missed  his  joke.  The  Rev.  Mr. 

M‘L was  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  the 

Doctor  belonged.  The  arduous  labors  of  the  pas- 
torate injured  the  health  of  tho  minister,  and  he 
called  on  the  Doctor  for  advice.  Van  examined 
him  carefully ; asked  the  usual  number  of  ques- 
tions^ and  then,  with  the  most  serious  countenance 
imaginable,  exclaimed,  “Go  gunning,  dominie!  go 
gunning ! It  will  help  you,  and  it  won’t  hurt  the 
birds !”  It  is  not'  recorded  that  the  “ dominie”  tried 
the  experiment,  but  he  certainly  got  better  after  the 
prescription  was  given. 


Tiie  following  has  appeared  in  print  before,  but 
those  who  have  seen  it  can  afford  to  laugh  over  it 
again,  and  the  hundreds  who  have  not  seen  it  ought 
not  to  miss  it: 

About  ten  years  since  a young  man  of  very  good 
character  hired  a horse  from  a livery-stable,  to  ride 
out  to  a little  town  about  twenty  miles*  distant. 
Unfortunately,  about  half-way  out  the  horse  was 
taken  sick  and  died.  The  livery  man  sued  him  for 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  194.— S 
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the  value  of  the  horse,  representing  that  the  horse 
had  been  killed  by  fast  riding.  ‘ One  of  the  young 
man's  witnesses  (rather  green,  or  supposed  to  be, 
and  who  had  a peculiar  way  of  talking  very  slow; 
was  called  to  the  stand,  and  questioned  thus  by  the 
prosecutor : 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar?” 

“ Y-a-a-s”  (very  slowly  drawled  out). 

“How  long  havo  you  been  acquainted  with 
him?”  • 

“ About  two  years.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  please  state  to  the  Court  what  kind 
of  a reputation  he  bears  os  regards  fast  or  slow  rid- 
ing on  horseback,” 

“ W-a-a-1,  I suppose  if  he  was  a riding  with  a 
company  of  persons  w ho  rode  very  fast,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  be  left  behind,  he  would  ride  fast  too. 
And  if  he  was  riding  with  a company  that  rodo  very 
slow,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  ahead  alone,  I sup- 
pose he  would  ride  slow"  too.” 

Judge  (very  much  enraged).  “You  seem  very 
much  inclined  to  evado  answering  questions  prop- 
erly. Nowy  Sir,  you  have  stated  how  the  gentle- 
man rides  w hen  he  is  in  fast  company,  and  how  he 
rides  when  he  rides  iu  slow  company.  Now,  Sir,  1 
wish  you  to  state  to  the  Court  how  the  gentleman 
rides  when  he  rides  alone.” 

“ W-a-a-1,  having  never  had  the  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  alone,  1 don't  think  I 
can  tell !” 


In  a thriving  Quaker  town  in  Oiiio,  a little  slip 
of  the  tongue  occurred  that  deserves  record.  Little 
Janey  C , in  speaking  of  the  bride  at  an  aristo- 

cratic wedding  that  was  to  take  place  that  even- 
ing, said : “Oh,  ma ! she  is  going  to  have  a trail  to 
her  dress  three  yards  long,  and  four  pall-bearers  fo 
carry  itP' 


Tiie  following  good  one  we  find  hid  away  in  the 
columns  of  the  San  Antonio  Herald . It  is  too  good 
to  be  buried  there.  The  story  is  told  by  Colonel 
Jack  Baylor,  who,  though  a great  rebel,  occasionally 
gets  off  a good  joke.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Burleson 
County,  Texas,  about  seventy  miles  below  the  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  town  of  Waco,  and  within  ten 
miles  of  the  present  residence  oQ  that  celebrated 
character  in  Texas,  “ The  Notch-cutter  of  the  Yeg- 
uas: 

Mr.  Felix  Taylor,  familiarly  known  as  Uncle 
Felix,  Colonel  Baylor,  and  two*  others,  were  out 
hunting,  when  they  accidentally  fell  in  with  a small 
party  of  the  Wacoes  returning  from  the  settlements, 
encumbered  with  plunder,  and  pursued  by  those 
whom  they  had  robbed. 

Uncle  Felix,  Baylor,  and  party  attacked  the  re- 
treating Indians,  and  pursued  them  so  warmly  as  to 
cause  one  of  the  hindmost  of  their  party  to  cut  loose 
a largo  piece  of  beef  which  was  tied  to  his  saddle,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  escape.  This  was  done  in  full 
view  of  the  pursuers,  just  before  entering  tho  tim- 
ber bordering  on  the  Ycgua,  about  sixty  miles  be- 
low Waco,  in  what  is  now  Burleson  County.  Fur- 
ther pursuit  was  abandoned;  and  the  three  j’oung 
men,  being  very  hungiy,  struck  fire  and  immediate- 
ly went  to  cooking  and  eating  the  captured  meat. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  in  appeasing  their  vo- 
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racious  appetites  when  Uncle  Felix  rode  up  to  them. 
As  the  old  man  alighted  from  his  horse  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  earnestness  : “ Great  God ! how  can  I dig 
your  graves  with  nothing  but  a hunting-knife? 
That  meat’s  poisoned,  and  you’ll  all  be  dead  in  fif- 
teen minutes!  Run  down  to  the  river  and  stay 
there — drink  just  as  much  water  as  you  can.  Good 
Heavens ! what  fools  you  were  to  eat  that  poisoned 
meat!” 

The  three  young  men,  terrified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  almost  certain  death,  dashed  off  to  the  water, 
drank  most  bountifully,  and  calmly  awaited  their 
fate ; but  after  a while  their  fears  gave  'way,  and 
they  returned  to  the  fire  just  as  Uncle  Felix  was 
swallowing  the  last  piece  of  meat.  Wiping  his 
mouth  as  they  approached,  by  way  of  sympathy  for 
their  verdancy,  the  old  man  smilingly  remarked : 
“Well,  boys,  I couldn’t  desert  you;  if  the  meat’s 
poisoned  we’ll  all  die  together!”  They  didn’t  die, 
yet  they  never  forgot  how  slick  Uncle  Felix  tricked 
them  out  of  their  meat. 


A few  Sabbaths  since  Eda  was,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, allowed  to  go  to  Sabbath-school  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  she  learned  the  startling  intelligence 
that  she  was  made  of  dust ! 

Little  Eda’s  mind  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  great  truth,  as  was  evinced  by  her 
frequent  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  shape  of 
questions  answerable  and  unanswerable. 

This  morning,  however,  she  propounded  a stun- 
ner which  44  brought  down  the  house.”  Intently 
watching  her  mother  sweeping,  as  if  to  learn  the 
art  she  must  finally  practice,  saying  not  a word,  her 
eyes  rested  upon  the  little  pile  of  dirt  accumulated 
by  the  mother’s  broom.  Just  as  the  dirt  was  to  be 
swept  into  the  street  the  little  philosopher  burst 
forth  with:  <4Ma!  ma!  why  don’t  you  save  the 
dust  to  make  some  more  little  girls?” 

A Western  friend  writes : 

I send  you  the  following  concerning  our  worthy 

friend  John  B , who  was  the  whilom  Mayor  of 

our  goodly  city : 

John,  though  possessing  an  unbounded  amount 
of  genuine  good  sense,  has  the  misfortune  of  having 
gone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  from  the  school- 
house,  so  that  in  his  speeches  he  very  often  says, 
44  We  are  sure  of  being  successful  if  we  do  not  get 
into  any  divulgencc  of  opinion,”  and  equally  out- 
rageous words ; the  right  word  often  troubles  him. 
On  the  occasion,  of  his  taking  the  Mayor’s  chair 
John  was  too  full  for  speech.  He  had  reached  the 
acme  of  bis  ambition,  and  he  was  sure  no  inaugural 
could  add  a line  to  his  lustre — so  he  contented  him- 
self with  stating  “that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  such  a 
distinguished  body  of  men  as  the  Common  Council 
of  this  great  city.”  He  said  he  lacked  experience 
in  such  matters,  and  he  hoped  the  Council,  at  this 
their  first  meeting,  would  act  only  on  business  of  the 
present  and  of  importance— or,  to  quote  his  own 
words:  “Gentlemen,  to  conclude,  you  will  defer 
upon  me  a great  favor  if  at  this  meeting  you  will 
confine  your  doings  to  the  present,  and  not  go  back 
into  futurity  at  all!”  It  is  needless  to  say  they  ab- 
stained, and  did  not  go  into  the  futurity  business. 

A California  lawyer  sends  us  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

Some  years  ago,  when  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  ju- 
risdiction over  cases  where  the  amount  involved  did 


not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  there  lived  a Squire 
in  the  coast  range.  A sued  B before  him  on  a note  for 
four  hundred  dollars.  B posted  up  to  the  next  town 
and  consulted  a “ limb  of  the  law,’’  S— - . 44  Well 
go  down  and  throw  him  out  of  court  on  4 no  juris- 
diction,’ ” said  S . The  day  for  trial  came,  and 

B and  his  attorney  were  on  hand.  Just  lo  see  how 
far  he  would  go,  S—  let  him  enter  judgment 
against  him,  and  then  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  of  4 4 no  jurisdiction.”  44 Ah,  yes,”  said  his 

Honor,  “Mr.  S , the  Court  has  thought  of  that, 

and  discovered  a remedy.  The  Court  enters  judg- 
ment against  your  client  for  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  issues  two  executions  for  two  hundred  dollars 
each !”  And  he  did  it. 


There  was  a very  irascible  old  gentleman  who 
formerly  held  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
one  of  our  cities.  Going  down  the  main  street  one 
day  one  of  the  boys  spoke  to  him  without  coming  up 
to  his  Honor’s  idea  of  deference.  44  Young  man,  I 
fine  you  five  dollars  for  contempt  of  Court.”  44  Why, 
Judge,”  said  the  offender,  “you  arc  not  in  session.” 
“This  Court,”  responded  the  Judge,  thoroughly  ir- 
ritated, 44  is  always  in  session,  and  consequently 
always  an  object  of  contempt!”  There  was  disor- 
der in  court  as  his  Honor  passed  on. 


A correspondent  In  a Western  State  sends  the 
following  44  mite.”  A pretty  considerable  mite  it 
is  for  the  size  of  the  Drawer : 

Some  time  since  I was  in  the  44  post-orifice  biz- 
ness,”  not  a thousand  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
44  Sucker  State.”  While  in  the  “ bizness”  I re- 
ceived from  a postmaster  in  the  classic  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  following  letter  relative  to 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  trans- 
mitting a registered  letter.  I came  across  the  let- 
ter the  other  day,  while  overhauling  a batch  of  old 
papers,  and  give  it  verbatim  et  literatim  ct  spdlatim  : 

P.  If.  April  94,  IS—. 

Sin— I have  Ben  Indulgen  you  Quite  as  long©  as  I think 
it  Prudent  for  me  to  Doo  my  Postel  Law  logeather  with 
My  Instruction  teaches  me  to  Makout  two  Bills  Jest  alike 
and  Send  one  with  the  Rede  Letter  and  Retane  the  other 
In  the  moling  Office  until  the  Deparur  of  the  next  male 
and  then  Place  it  in  a Sealed  Envllope  and  Direct  it  to 
the  Post  Master  whair  the  Letter  had  ben  Sent  which  You 
Should  Rite  on  it  Cored  if  You  have  Receved  the  Reg 
Letter  and  Send  It  back  if  Not  Receved  you  will  Rite  on  it 
Not  Receved  and  Send  it  back  and  I file  them  away 

Now  Sir  their  is  one  of  two  things  Eather  You  Doo  not 
Read  and  under  Stand  your  Law  or  all  of  the  Rest  of  the 
P.m.  Does  not  under  Stand  the  law  we  have  Sent  fifty  or 
more  Reg  Letters  in  the  last  Six  months  Som  to  Chicago 
Som  to  Springfield  and  Caro  and  Evansville  and  Louis- 
ville & Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Lafayette  Columbus 
Ohio  & New  York  & Washington  D C and  menney  other 
Promnient  Post  offices  and  we  always  Sent  Bills  as  wo 
Sent  to  You  and  they  Cam  Back  all  Rite  and  we  have 
Receved  letters  from  other  Offices  in  the  Same  way  it  is 
your  Duty  to  Retano  the  Reg  Letter  in  Your  Offioc  until 
You  Reccve  the  Return  Bill  now  Sir  if  You  Send  another 
Return  Bill  Back  to  mo  without  Signing  and  with  a hole 
Mess  of  tom  foolry  Rote  on  it  as  you  ded  on  the  Bill  Reeved 
from  You  to  Day  I will  have  the  Matter  Investigated  for  I 
will  Report  You  to  tho  Department  whair  we  will  no 
wheather  You  or  Eye  air  tho  fool  I would  have  Don  it 
long  ngoo  But  ihad  Pitty  on  on  you  I Suppose  you  air  a 
Yong  man  and  think  You  no  it  all  and  have  not  found  out 
that  You  are  a fool  and  have  a Great©  Eai  to  Lira  I doo  not 
Profess  to  no  Much  my  Self  But  I Profess  to  understand 
Som  things  that  I Read  Espcealy  when  it  is  as  plane  as  the 
Reg  Postel  Law  if  you  had  found  me  in  an  urrer  and  had 
notifyed  me  of  it  in  abecoming  manner  have  had  my  Best 
wisheeea  fbr  it  we  aught  look  over  Each  other  for  Good  and 
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not  for  Eval  and  Instead  of  trying  Rasp  feelings  to  Give  ! 
oar  Instruction  in  a mil  Becomming  manner  and  not  as 
yon  Boat  on  that  Return  Bill  1 feci  it  my  Duty  if  I See  I 
and  no  that  one  of  my  fello  1JM  is  Kong  in  anny  matter  to 
notify  him  Off  it  in  a mile  Becoming  muner  and  not  ob  you 
Boat  to  me  Especaly  when  You  are  Kong  and  not  me 
Verry  Respctfully  Yours 

p.M. 

The  schoolmaster  has  been  in  44  Egypt’1  since  this 
letter  was  written,  and  things  are  no  doubt  much 
improved  there. 

Illinois  has  some  crops  of  wit  as  well  as  wheat, 
as  the  following  “good  one”  from  that  thriving 
State  bears  witness : 

An  old  fanner  and  his  wife  came  to  town  to  do 
some  trading.  The  old  man  is  given  to  taking  a little 
beer,  and  w as  full  at  the  time.  The  wife  went  to 
the  dry-goods  store  to  get  some  flannel-cloth,  and 
complained  to  the  clerk  about  the  ^jdth,  saying 
that  it  was  too  narrow.  At  this  time  the  husband 
came  in,  about  half  tight,  and  heard  her.  Coming 
up,  he  took  hold  of  the  cloth,  unrolled  it,  and  said : 
44  Betty,  it  is  narrow ; but,  my  eyes,  look  at  the 
length  /”  

The  Drawer  is  happy  to  receive  the  following 
from  the  14  Athens  of  America.”  It  is  encouraging 
to  Boston’s  literary  rivals  to  think  that  such  an  in- 
cident could  take  place  there : 

Having  occasion  a few  days  since  to  make  t a 
memorandum  of  the  weight  of  some  bar  steel,  I 
gave  pencil  and  paper  to  a workman,  and  requested 
him  to  weigh  Lhe  steel  and  put  down  the  size, 
whether  round,  square,  or  flat.  This  he  did,  and 
handed  me  the  paper.  On  looking  over  it,  I found 
a kind  of  steel  put  down  which  1 could  not  decipher, 
and  after  puzzling  over  it  for  some  minutes  I finally 
called  the  man,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  difficult 
place,  asked  him  to  explain  it.  “ That ! why  that’s 
plain  enough,”  said  he,  in  evident  surprise  at  my 
ignorance ; 44  Esq.  (Square)  Steel !”  44  Oh ! yes,” 

said  I,  after  a pause,  a new  light  breaking  in  on  my 
mind;  “that’s  so— I didn’t  notice  the  E!”  and 
thereupon  sloped,  fully  convinced  that  he  was  ahead 
of  my  time,  and  a man  of  genius  to  boot;  for  sure- 
ly no  ordinary  mortal  could  have  so  happily  and  con- 
cisely bestowed  upon  steel  an  honor  so  well  merited 
by  its  great  usefulness  to  man. 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Virginia  (Califor- 
nia) Union , which  has  been  standing  in  its  columns 
for  some  months,  unaltered,  we  learn  that  passen- 
gers may  perform  a feat  of  double  railroad  and  stage 
riding  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any  thing  heretofore 
exhibited  in  a Hippotheatron , or  even  the  celebrated 
Zampillaerostation.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  that  advertisement  after  the  mention  of  the 
usual  heading : 

PASSENGERS  leaving  San  Francisco  by  Boat  at  4 p.M. 

will  take  the  Cara  at  Sacramento,  on  both  roads,  at 
0.30  a.m.  For  the  Lake  Bigler  Route  will  change  to  Stages 
at  Shingle  Springs.  For  Donner  Lake  Route,  at  Colfax 
Station.  Arriving  in  Virginia,  by  both  lines,  in  36  hours 
from  San  Francisco — 

CSOSS1NQ  tub  mountains  dt  daylight. 

We  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  passengers 
after  they  arrived  on  both  roads ! 


There  is  a grim  humor  about  the  following, 
which  comes  all  the  way  from  Fort  Scott,  that  is 
well  worth  preserving : 

A rebel  prisoner  was  about  to  die  in  one  of  onr 


hospitals.  The  surgeon  in  charge  thought  that,  in 
order  to  ease  him  up  a little,  he  would  put  a mus- 
tard-plaster on  his  breast.  The  old  fellow  turned 
over,  gave  a groan,  and  wanted  to  know  “ if  a man 
couldn’t  die  in  this  country  without  having  a Rev- 
enue Stamp  on  him  ?”  lie  gave  another  groan  and 
passed  away. 

Now  and  then  a good  thing  comes  to  the  Drawer 
from  across  the  water : 

A gentleman  with  an  invalid  wife  went  to  one 
of  the  prominent  London  hotels.  He  ordered  break- 
fast in  his  sitting-room,  and  then  asked  for  a small 
waiter,  that  breakfast  might  be  carried  in  to  his 
wifo  in  her  bedroom.  The  servant  was  absent  some 
time,  but  at  length  returned,  saying : “ There  are 
no  small  waiters  in  the  house,  Sir,  but  they’ve  sent 
up  a chamber-maid!”  Great  relief  was  expe- 
rienced when  it  was  understood  that  the  waiter 
wanted  was  in  the  form  of  a tea-tray. 

The  two  following  come  from  San  Francisco : 

In  our  mining  regions,  when  persons  discover  a 
mineral  vein,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mining  district 
recorder,  at  request,  to  proceed  upon  the  spot  and 
record  the  notico  of  the  claim.  Some  of  these 
noatises  will  comparo  favorably  with  any  which 
have  ever  adorned  the  Drawer.  The  recorder  of 
one  of  these  mining  districts  having  occasion  to  ab- 
sent himself  lately,  left,  as  he  thought,  a competent 
deputy  in  his  stead— charging  him  particularly,  in 
recording  any  “claim,”  to  mention  its  distance  from 
some  other  object  for  future  reference  and  identifica- 
tion. Judge  of  his  surprise,  on  his  return,  to  find 
the  deputy  had  only  recorded  one  claim,  and  that 
was  41  located  about  300  yards  north  of  an  old  broken 
wheel-barrow  /” 


Wood  in  Reeso  River  is  wood — worth  $16  to  $20 
a cord  in  gold,  and  not  much  of  a cord  at  that.  Last 
winter  certain  parties  were  wont  to  forage  on  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  who  were  provided.  Near 
by  one  of  these  private  suffering  wood-piles  was  a 
mill,  with  a large  supply  on  hand  for  mill  purposes. 
A sufferer  one  night  detected  the  petit  larccner  in 
the  act  of  shouldering  a couple  of  back  logs,  when 
the  former  approached  the  latter,  and  gently  laying 
his  hand  npon  his  shoulder,  said,  encouragingly: 
“My  friend,  the  mill  men  can  stand  this  better 
than  I can;  go  there  the  next  time.”  The  thief 
dropped  the  logs,  and  walking  off,  said,  meekly: 
14 1 never  thought  of  that— I will  1” 


41  Our  Army”  had  been  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
over  a year,  and  it  became  absolutely*  necessary  to 
in  a measure  reorganize  the  General  Hospital  De- 
partment. One  thing  thought  requisite  by  the 
competent  and  respected  Superintendent,  Surgeon 
B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  hospital  stewards  of  the  regular  army  (a 
class  of  men,  by-the-way,  who  do  more  work  and 
get  less  pay  than  any  in  the  army).  They  must 
stand  a strict  examination  before  a board  of  sur- 
geons. One  young  man  from  the  Western  States 
came  before  a board  of  which  a pompous  German 
officer  was  President.  The  first  question  by  the 
President  was,  “Vel,  my  young  man,  you  can 
make  shicken  soap?”  44 Yes,  Sir”  (with  a smile). 
Vel,  now,  young  man,  vil  you  pe  so  kint  as  you  vil 
del  me  dc  first  ting  you  tos  ven  you  make  shicken 
soup?”  “I  would  catch  the  chicken!”  promptly 
replied  the  young  man.  The  Doctor  looked  a rao- 
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ment,  and  then,  amidst  the  roars  of  laughter  wfrich 
followed,  broke  out : “ Young  mans,  you’ll  too.  I 
bass  you !”  And  in  due  time  he  was  appointed. 

Every  body  has  been  in  either  the  army  or  navy, 
so  every  body  knows  that  whoever  wishes  to  enter 
the  service  of  his  country  must  strip  and  be  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  officer. 

Fleet-Surgeon  L— d,  of  our  ship,  found  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  just  the  man  to  fill  the  recent 
vacancy  of  surgeon’s  steward,  and,  after  the  usual 
examination,  took  the  certificate  44  that  A.  B.  was 
physically  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  sur- 
geon’s steward”  to  the  Commodore  for  approval. 
While  the  ink  was  drying  the  Commodore  asked 
the  Fleet-Surgeon  “if  the  man  knew  much  about 
medicine  ?”  44  No,  ” said  Fleet, 44  nor  do  I wish  one 

who  knows  much  about  it,  for  he  would  then  be  too 
often  left  by  the  assistants  in  a very  responsible  po- 
sition.” The  old  Commodore  flushed  up,  and  ask- 
ed, in  a voice  that  betokened  his  rage:  44  What  for 
did  you  certify  that  he  was  physically  qualified 
then?*' 


One  day,  when  we  were  at  sea,  the  two  young 
44  pills”  were  arguing  some  case,  and  Passed  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon P , whose  quotations  were  often 

more  forcible  than  literal,  astonished  the  ward-room 

mess  with:  44 Oh,  H , you  are  straining  at  a 

gant  and  swallowing  a camel!”  H , who  was 

posted  in  Scripture,  looked  so  funny  about  the  eyes 
thatP saw’  he  had  quoted  wrong,  and  immediate- 

ly rectified  his  mistake  with : 44 1 mean  ‘straining 

again  and  swallowing  a camel  !*  ” H advised 

him  not  to  4 ‘ strain  again,”  or  he  might  break  that 
camel’s  back. 

During  the  war,  when  stationed  in  St.  Simon’s 

Sound,  Georgia,  Joe  B > our  Paymaster,  used  to 

furnish  the  mess  with  an  enormous  amount  of  fun, 
which  was  often  at  his  own  expense.  Joe  was  born 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  but  went  to  Phila- 
delphia a few  years  before  he  entered  the  navy*  and 
was  never  tired  of  decrying  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
its  neighbor,  Boston,  and  lauding  the  “City  of 
Brotherly  Love”  to  the  skies. 

One  day  Joe  was  convincing  the  mess  that  there 
was  a good  deal  of  humbug  in  the  generosity  found 
in  Boston.  44 Talk,”  said  he,  “of  the  benevolence 
of  Boston ! Why,  in  Philadelphia  we  have  no  less 
than  five  societies  for  indignant  females,  and  I don’t 
believe  there  is  one  in  all  Boston !” 

Here  is  Young  America  at  the  wheel : 

A well-known  clergyman  was  crossing  Lake  Erie, 
many  years  ago,  upon  one  of  the  Lake  steamers,  and 
seeing  a small  lad  at  the  wheel,  steering  the  boat, 
accosted  him  as  follows : 

Clergyman.  4 * My  son,  you  appear  to  be  a small 
boy  to  steer  so  large  a boat” 

Boy.  44  Yes,  Sir,  but  you  see  that  I can  do  it, 
though.” 

Clergyman.  “Do  you  think  you  understand 
yotor  business,  my  son  ?” 

Boy.  “Yes,  Sir,  I think  I do.” 

Clergyman.  “ Can  you  box  the  compass?” 

Boy.  “Yes,  Sir.” 

Clergyman.  44  Let  me  hear  you  box  it” 

Boy  boxes  the  compass. 

Clergyman.  44  Well,  really,  you  can  do  it!  Let 
me  hear  you  box  it  backward.” 

Boy  boxes  it  backward. 


Clergyman.  “I  declare,  my  son,  you  do  seem 
to  understand  your  business.” 

The  boy  now  took  his  turn  question-asking. 

Boy.  4 4 Pray,  Sir,  what  might  be  your  business  ? ” 

Clergyman.  44 1 am  a minister  of  the  Gospel.” 

Boy.  44  Do  you  understand  your  business?” 

Clergyman.  44 1 think  I do,  my  son.” 

Boy.  44  Can  you  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer?” 

Clergyman.  “Yes.” 

Boy.  “Say  it." 

Clergyman  repeats  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Boy.  “Well,  really,  you  do  know  it ! Now  say 
it  backward.” 

Clergyman  says  he  can  not  do  it. 

Boy.  44  You  can’t  do  it,  eh  ? Now  you  see  that 
I understand  my  business  a great  deal  better  than 
you  do  yours!” 

Clergyman  acknowledged  himself  beat,  and  re- 
tired. 

9 _ 

When  General  Fremont  was  trying  to  capture 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  the 
latter,  to  prevent  further  pursuit,  destroyed  the 
bridge  across  the  Shenandoah  at  Mount  Jackson. 

The  pontoon-train  was  hurried  forward,  and  while 
that  was  being  put  down  the  wagon-train  filed  out 
into  a large  field  near  by.  Most  of  the  teams  were 
composed  of  green  mules,  and  were  a great  annoy- 
ance to  their  drivers,  who  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings by  volleys  of  oaths,  swearing  only  as  army 
teamsters  can. 

Just  then  General  Fremont  came  riding  by,  and 
on  hearing  the  swearing  of  the  men,  he  ordered  the 
wagon-master  to  instruct  all  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand that 44  hereafter  there  will  be  no  swearing  al- 
lowed to  any  of  the  drivers  except  to  those  who 
drive  oxen  /” 


A Canadian  boy,  too  young  to  fully  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  but  old  enough  to 
have  at  least  a vague  idea  of  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple of  mankind,  was  recently  detected  by  his  pater- 
nal ancestor  in  falsehood,  and  punished  therefor  by 
solitary  confinement.  The  punishment  over,  the 
youngster  accosted  his  father  with  the  question : 

“ Pa,  did  you  tell  lies  when  you  were  little  ?” 

The  father,  perhaps  conscience-smitten,  evaded 
an  answer,  but  the  child,  persistent,  again  asked : 

44  Did  you  tell  lies  when  you  were  little  ?” 

44  No,”  said  the  father ; 44  but  why  do  }'ou  ask  ?” 

44  Did  ma  tell  lies  when  she  was  little  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know',  my  son.  You  must  ask  her.” 

44  Well,”  retorted  the  hopeful,  “one  of  you  must 
have  told  lies,  or  you  could  not  have  a boy  who 
would  1” 

This  is  a veritable  record  of  an  occurrence  in  the 
quiet  town  of  St.  Catharines. 

In  the  town  of  S , in  Vermont,  lived  Justice 

T , one  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  very  zealous 

to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  prohibitory  law 
against  rum-sellers.  T- — had  a neighbor  by  the 

name  of  II , who  was  in  the  habit  of  imbibing 

too  much,  and  a great  opposer  of  the  prohibitory 
law — taking  away  our  liberties — and  vras  some- 
times hard  up  on  account  of  T ’s  vigilance  in 

prosecuting  the  violators  of  the  act  against  rum- 

sellers.  T sent  to  New  York  for  ten  gallons  of 

old  Holland  gin,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  had  it  directed  to  his  neighbor  H , ex- 

pecting to  take  it  from  the  ddpot  It  so  happened 
that  H was  at  the  depot  when  the  gin  arrived, 
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and  took  the  keg,  as  it  was  directed  to  him.  On 

his  way  home  he  met  T going  to  the  d6pot,  and 

told  him  some  of  his  friends  had  sent  him  ten  gal- 
lons of  old  Holland  gin,  and  he  coaid  get  along  for 

some  time  in  spite  of  his  prosecutions.  T saw 

how  he  was  caught,  and  did  not  like  to  lose  all  the 

gin,  so  ho  told  H that  he  sent  for  it,  and  asked 

# him  to  divide,  and  let  him  have  a part,  and  say  no- 
thing about  it.  H said : 44  I know  how  you  feel ; 

I have  been  in  the  same  situation  a good  many  times 
on  account  of  your  prosecutions,  so  that  I could  not 
get  a drop . Should  be  glad  to  let  you  have  a part, 
but  the  law  prohibits  giving  away  as  well  as  sell- 
ing, and  if  I let  you  have  a part  some  of  your  friends 
will  prosecute  me  for  giving  away ! ” The  story  was 

too  good  for  H to  keep.  He  would  call  in  his 

friends  and  have  many  a good  time  drinking  T ’a 

gin. 

Little  Jennie  is  a four-year-old,  with  a decided 
repugnance  to  keeping  still  or  donning  the  “airs” 
of  the  prim  young  ladies  by  acting  “ proper”  on  all 
occasions.  Her  mother  was  about  making  a visit 
to  an  absent  sister,  and  designed  having  Miss  Jen- 
nie accompany  her.  So  she  says : 

“Now,  Jennie,  when  we  get  to  Aunt  Clara’s  I 
want  you  to  be  a good  little  girl,  and  not  act  so  rude 
as  you  do  at  home.” 

“ Ma,”  says  Jennie,  in  sober  earnest,  “ how  long 
are  you  going  to  stay  at  aunt’s  ?” 

“ About  a week,  I think,”  says  her  mother. 

“Well,”  says  Miss  Jennie,  very  decidedly,  “if  I 
have  got  to  behave  myself  a whole  week  I sha’n’t  go  I” 

And,  sure  enough,  she  did  not  go.  The  sacrifice 
was  evidently  too  great. 

At  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  I visited,  last  Sabbath 
afternoon,  a Sunday-school.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  the  well-known  chant  commencing — 

44  My  head  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  my  cup  is  full,” 
was  given  out.  The  school  rose  and  commenced 
singing.  Near  me  sat  a tall  fellow  with  a voice 
loud  and  deep,  but  certainly  not  very  melodious,  who 
astonished  me  by  roaring  out,  in  a manner  to  drown 
all  the  efforts  of  the  children  around  him : 

“My  head  U anointed  with  oil,  and  my  cap  is  full!" 

A Toledo  friend  says : I was  told  a good  joke  on 
Chicago  recently,  which  I think  deserving  a place 

in  the  Drawer : Mr.  and  Mrs.  L , with  their 

little  daughter,  four  or  five  years  of  age,  were  to 
take  the  early  train  for  Chicago.  The  previous  | 
night  the  good  little  child  brought  her  prayers  to  a 
close  as  follows:  “Good-by,  God!  good-by,  Lord 
J esus ! I am  going  to  Chicago  in  the  morning  /” 


In  traveling  through  an  intelligent  county  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio  I came  across  the  following 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  a little  child : 

44  Oh  I you  silly  little  fly, 

There's  a spider  drawing  nigh ; 

Burring  without  heed  or  care, 

You  will  soon  be  in  his  snare.** 


The  following  incident  actually  happened,  and  is 
only  one  of  the  many  sharp  repartees  made  by  our 
gallant  fighting  boys  in  blue : 

On  the  day  before  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  about  3 o’clock  r.x.,  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry 
led  a charge  on  the  enemy’s  works,  on  our  left, 
under  the  command  of  the  lamented  General  C.  F. 
Smith.  Just  as  the  boys  were  crossing  the  ditch  a ! 


rebel  soldier  was  heard  to  exclaim:  “ For  mercy’s 
sake,  help  me  out  of  this,  where  I can  get  some  air 

into  me!”  Charley  H shook  his  head  as  he 

replied  : “Haven’t  time  now ; we  want  to  let  the 
air  out  of  some  fellows  up  here  first!” 


“ How  did  you  feel  when  the  ball  struck  you  ?” 
I asked  a comrade,  after  our  wounds  had  been  at- 
tended to,  and  we  were  speaking  of  a late  fight.  He 
hod  been  wounded  through  both  thighs,  and  his  re- 
ply, as  usual,  commenced  by  a question : “ Did  you 
ever  cut  a chicken’s  head  off?”  “Yes,”  I said. 

44  Well,”  said  W , “ I, felt  just  like  the  chicken 

felt!” 


Jenny  A , a charming  little  friend  of  mine, 

who  is  noted  for  her  bright,  queer  sayings,  as  well 
as  for  her  generous  heart,  was  a few  weeks  since 
having  a romp  in  the  house  with  a little  playmate 

about  her  own  age  named  Alice  B , when  she 

(Jennie)  had  the  misfortune  to  full  on  a needle 
which  was  sticking  in  the  carpet.  It  went  so  far 
into  her  knee  it  could  not  be  reached,  and  a surgeon 
was  sent  for.  Her  friends  were  striving  to  soothe 
her  pain,  and  her  little  friend  Alice  was  crying  bit- 
terly, when  Jennie  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  dear ! I wish  I 
was  Alice ! but  Pm  real  glad  Alice  isn't  me!" 


A good  stoiy  is  told  of  Rev.  Peter  Janeson,  while 
attending  camp-meeting  near  Pontiac,  at  a time 
when  ttye  Territory  of  Michigan  was  comprised  of 
two  circuits.  The  Reverend,  possessing  quite  as 
much  zeal  as  physical  strength,  late  at  night  sought 
in  vain  in  the  preacher’s  tent  for  a place  to  lay  his 
mortal  remains  to  rest.  Slightly  piqued  that  no 
place  had  been  reserved  for  him,  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  the  Reverend  had  re- 
course to  a stratagem/  Retiring  to  the  woods  a con- 
venient distance  for  effect,  mounting  a large  log, 
he  poured  forth  upon  the  night  air  one  of  those 
magnificent  strains  of  music  for  which  the  early 
Methodist  tunes  were  so  justly  celebrated.  The  ef- 
fect was  electrical.  The  sleepers,  half-wakened  by 
the  music,  rushing  out  pursued  the  sound  to  the 
woods.  Having  collected  a crowd,  Janeson  called 
upon  a brother  to  pray,  slid  off  the  log.  and  return- 
ing to  the  vacant  tent,  appropriated  the  best  place 
and  most  blankets,  and  quietly  resigned  himself  to 
silence  and  meditation. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reside  two  broth- 
ers by  the  namo  of  Little,  who  regularly  attend  the 
same  church,  and  happened  a few  Sabbaths  since  to 
be  late,  having  arrived  just  as  the  minister  arose 
to  give  out  his  text.  Their  seats  happen  to  be  situ- 
ated on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  and  well  up  to- 
ward the  pulpit,  each  going  up  a broad  aisle  on  ei- 
ther side.  Starting  from  the  vestibule  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  their  astonishment,  on  arriving  * 
nearly  at  their  seats,  to  hear  the  minister  announce 
as  his  text,  with  a flourish  of  the  hand,  “ Here  a 
little,  and  there  a little !” 

The  following  racy  examination  of  a candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  is  taken  from  the  Western 
Law  Journal.  The  examination  commences  with : 

“ Do  you  smoke,  Sir  ?” 

“ I do',  Sir.” 

44  Have  you  a spare  cigar  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.”  (Extending  a short  six.) 

“Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a lawyer?” 

4 4 To  collect  fees.” 
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“ Right.  What  is  the  second  ?” 

44  To  increase  the  number  of  bis  clients.” 

“When  does  your  position  toward  your  client 
change  ?” 

14  When  making  a bill  of  costs.” 

44  Explain.” 

44  We  then  occupy  the  antagonistic  position.  I 
assume  the  character  of  plaintiff,  and  he  becomes 
the  defendant.” 

44  A suit  decided,  how  do  you  stand  with  the  law* 
yer  conducting  the  other  side  ?” 

44  Cheek  by  jowl.” 

44  Enough,  Sir,  you  promise  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  your  profession,  and  I wish  you  success. 
Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  duty  you  owe  me  ?” 

44  Perfectly.” 

44  Describe  it.” 

44  It  is  to  invite  you  to  drink.” 

44  But  suppose  I decline  ?” 

(Candidate  scratches  his  head.) 

44  There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind  on  record  in 
the  book 8.  I can  not  answer  that  question.” 

44  You  are  right;  the  confidence  with  which  you 
make  the  assertion  shows  that  you  have  read  the 
law  attentively.  Let's  take  a drink,  and  I will  sign 
your  certificate.” 


Up  in  Connecticut  there  resided  some  years  ago 
a young  limb  of  the  law  who  was  “courting”  a 

lady  in  the  city  of  N , distant  some  eight  miles. 

Jackson,  as  we  will  call  him,  was  44 rather  close;” 
yet,  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  a fortune  out  of  the  law,  a neighboring 
farmer  did  not  hesitate  when,  one  Saturday,  Jackson 

applied  to  him  for  a horse  and  buggy  to  drive  toN 

to  spend  Sunday,  but  at  once  furnished  the  team. 
So  Saturday  noon  Jackson  drove  off  in  style,  spent 

the  evening  and  the  Sabbath  in  N with  his 

lady-love,  and  drove  back  to  town  Monday.  Upon 
returning  the  horse  to  his  owner,  ho  said,  44  How 
much  is  it?”  44 Oh,  nothing;  you’re  welcome  to 
the  use  you’ve  made  of  him,”  was  the  reply.  44  All 
right!”  said  Jackson ; 44 then  you  owe  me  a dollar 
and  a half,”  producing  a bill  which  he  had  paid  for 

the  keeping  of  the  horse  in  N , which  he  had 

actually  the  44  cheek”  to  present  for  payment.  The 
farmer  paid  the  bill,  but  Jackson  never  borrowed 
any  more  horses  of  him. 


One  of  the  club  from  whom  the  Drawer  has  had 
a number  of  good  things  adds  another  contribution : 

During  a veiy  cold  “spell  of  weather”  one  of 
44  our  crowd”  was  away  on  business.  On  his  return 
the  subject  of  the  extreme  cold  was  being  talked 

over  in  the  44  club.”  Will  II , who  fictionized 

somewhat  at  times,  drew  on  his  imagination,  and 
related  the  following:  44  On  that  coldest  night  you 
remember,  boys,  I went  to  bed  leaving  the  gas 
burning.  I awoke  some  time  toward  morning,  and 
found  the  room  in  complete  darkness.  I thought  it 
strange,  but,  overcome  by  drowsiness,  fell  asleep. 
In  the  morning  I made  an  investigation,  and  found 
the  gas  hard—  in  fact,  so  hard  that  I procured  a pair 
ot  scissors  and  cut  it  off!”  L had  been  list- 

ening attentively  until  Will  concluded,  when  he 
jumped  from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  44 What!  you 
don't  mean  the  flame  froze  up?”  The  peals  of 
laughter  which  followed  brought  him  to  a realizing 
sense  of  his  condition,  and  he  seated  himself,  re- 
marking, 44 1 was  thinking  of  the  hydrant!” 

One  who  has  probably  been  called  upon,  like 


Mrs.  Sigourney,  to  write  a good  many  obituaries, 
sends  us  one  that  he  did  not  write,  with  this  note : 

Dear  Editor, — The  inclosed  obituary  is  a re- 
markable specimen  of  that  kind  of  literature,  and 
will  doubtless  interest  the  readers  of  the  Drawer: 

11 J.  Q.  Ford  departed  this  life  March  2,  at  his  residence 
in  P , aged  79  years,  5 months,  and  12  days.  * 

“ There  is  a period  when  the  apple-tree  blossoms  with 
its  fellows  of  the  wood  and  field : how  fair  a time  it  Ls ! 

All  nature  is  woosome  and  winning.  The  material  world 
celebrates  its  vegetable  loves ; and  the  flower-bells,  touch- 
ed by  the  winds  of  spring,  usher  in  the  universal  marriage 
of  nature.  Beast,  bird,  ineect,  reptile,  fish,  plant,  with 
their  prophetic  colors  spread,  all  float  forward  on  the  tide 
of  new  life.  Then  comes  the  summer. 

44  Many  a blossom  falls  fruitless  to  the  ground,  littering 
the  earth  with  beauty,  never  to  be  used.  Thick  leaves 
hide  the  process  of  creation,  which  first  blushed  public  In 
the  flowers,  and  now  unseen  goes  on.  For  so  life’s  most 
deep  and  fruitful  hours  are  hid  in  mystery.  Apples  are 
growing  on  every  tree ; all  summer  long  they  grow ; and 
in  early  autumn,  at  length,  the  fruit  is  fully  formed.  The 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  letting  the  sun  approach  more  near- 
ly; the  apple  hangs  there  yet,  not  to  grow,  only  to  ripen. 
Weeks  long  it  clings  to  the  tree;  it  gains  nothing  in  sire 
and  weight.  Externally  there  is  increase  of  beauty : hav- 
ing finished  the  form  from  within,  nature  brings  out  the 
added  grace  of  color.  It  is  not  a tricksy  fashion  painted 
on,  but  an  expression  which  of  itself  comes  out,  a fra- 
grance and  loveliness  of  the  amplest  innermost.  Within, 
at  the  same  time,  the  component  elements  are  changing; 
the  apple  grows  mild  and  pleasant ; it  softens,  sweetens, 
and  in  one  word  it  mellows.  Sorao  night  or  day  the  vital 
force  of  the  tree  gets  drowsy,  and  the  autumn,  with  gen- 
tle breath,  Just  shakes  the  bow;  the  expectant  fruit  lets 
go  its  hold,  full  grown,  full  ripe,  full  colored  too,  and  with 
plump  and  hnppy  sound  the  apple  falls  into  the  autumn 
lap.  Just  so  Brother  Ford  fell,  all  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
garner.” 


The  soldiers,  who  read  the  Drawer  in  camp  and 
hospital,  are  its  good  friends,  now  that  peace  has 
come.  One  of  them  sends  us  the  following : 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  Musk  ingum  River 
Slackwater  Improvement  in  1838  quite  a number 
of  men  were  employed  at  Duncan’s  Falls  in  digging 
the  canal  around  the  falls.  Among  them  was  a son 

of  the  Emerald  Isle  named  Andy.  Nev.  T was 

the  boss  of  the  gang.  Andy  got  a fever  and  died, 

but  requested  on  bis  death-bed  that  Father  M 

should  be  sent  for  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  over 
his  mortal  remains,  which  was  done. 

Nev.  T , as  manager  of  the  funeral,  took  the 

head  of  the  procession,  in  a buggy,  accompanied  by 
the  reverend  father.  On  the  way  to  the  grave  the 
horse  drawing  the  hearse  took  fright  and  ran  off, 

passing  T and  the  priest,  frightened  their  horse, 

and  away  he  went  after  the  hearse. 

“Why,  Mr.  T says  Father  M , 44 is  it 

usual  to  drive  so  fast  at  funerals  in  this  neighbor- 
hood?” 

“Well,  no,”  replied  Nev.,  44 but  it  is  usual  to 
keep  up  with  the  corpse.” 

Another  one  writes : 

In  the  fall  of  1864  I enlisted  as  substitute  at 
W , and  was  sent  with  a lot  more  to  Daven- 

port. We  were  a jolly  set,  but  when  we  got  there 
we  had  our  ardor  somewhat  dampened  by  being 
locked  up  in  what  the  boys  called  the  44 bull-pen.” 

This  was  an  inclosurc  of  perhaps  an  acre  of 
ground,  fenced  with  an  upright  pine-board  fence, 
with  a great  many  knot-holes.  Here  the  boys  used 
to  gather  (subs  and  bounty-jumpers  on  the  inside, 
and  recruits  and  enlisted  men  on  the  outside)  to 
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have  a chat ; but  some  youngsters  on  the  outside 
had  a disagreeable  habit  of  bellowing  at  us  through 
the  knot-holes  like  a herd  of  bulls.  This  so  exas- 
perated a little  Irishman  we  had  that  he  put  his 
wits  to  work  to  retaliate  in  some  manner.  He  made 
a pair  of  wooden  pinchers,  and  stationed  himself  at 
one  of  the  largest  knot-holes  just  after  roll-call — 
the  worst  time  for  the  bellowing.  In  a few  mo- 
ments it  commenced,  and  there  came  along  a strap- 
ping big  fellow,  stuck  his  nose  and  mouth  through 
Billy’s  hole,  and  gave  a great  bowoo,  when  snap 
went  Billy’s  pinchers,  and  he  had  him  by  the  nose. 
Then  there  was  bellowing  in  earnest.  Such  roars  of 
laughter  I think  I never  heard.  We  did  the  bel- 
lowing on  our  side  after  that. 

There  is  wit  as  well  as  wisdom  in  this  pithy 
story: 

There  is  a German  porter  in  one  of  the  largest 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  in  Wall  Street  who 
has  been  there  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  has  saved  about  forty  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  has  on  deposit  with  that  firm  in  their  safe 
in  government  bonds.  When  asked  by  a bevy  of 
juvenile  clerks  how  be  managed  to  be  so  rich,  he 
replied:  “You  see,  when  I got  a shillin’  in  my 
pocket,  und  I wants  a glass  of  lager,  und  I tinks  I 
can’t  do  widout  it,  I don't  get  ’ um .” 


My  little  nephew  Johnny,  a three-year-old,  has 
a baby  sister,  whose  mother  is  sometimes  under  the 
necessity  of  administering  to  her  the  usual  infan- 
tile remedies  to  preserve  due  quiet  in  the  family. 
Johnny  was  visiting  a neighbor  one  day,  not  long 
since,  who  inquired  of  him  how  baby  was.  He  re- 
plied: 

“She  is  pretty  well.  Mother  has  to  give  her 
‘Mrs.  Winslow,’  though.” 

“Mrs.  Winslow,”  said  the  questioner,  “who  is 
she?” 

“She!”  said  he,  most  earnestly;  “she  ain't  a 
woman  at  all : she  is  soothing  sirup !” 


Our  little  Kitty  went  into  the  country  the  other 
day,  and,  greatly  delighted  with  all  she  saw,  (bund 
the  culminating  point  of  interest  in  watching,  with 
hushed  breath  and  dilated  eyes,  the  mysterious 
process  of  milking.  The  darling  was  standing  in 
alarming  proximity  to  the  cow’s  heels,  but  so  rapt 
was  she  that  her  mother’s  remonstrances  were  un- 
heard ; repeated  by  the  milker  they  at  length  at- 
tracted her  attention.  44  Why,”  said  Kitty,  with 
innocent  surprise,  casting  a glance  over  her  shoul- 
der at  the  cow,  44  this  ain’t  the  end  that  bites !” 


Colonel  Tamblyn,  commanding  Fort  Fletcher, 
Kansas,  had  an  Irishman  for  orderly.  On  the  20th 
of  January  last  two  men,*  employes  of  Butterfield’s 
Overland  Dispatch  Company,  were  killed  ndir  the 
fort  by  Indians.  The  day  following  the  Colonel 
said  to  his  orderly,  14  Give  my  compliments  to  the 
company  commanders,  and  tell  them  to  notify  their 
companies  that  those  two  men  who  were  killed  by 
Indians  yesterday  will  be  buried  this  afternoon  at 
two  o’clock,  and  I would  like  to  have  as  many  as 
can  make  it  convenient  attend  their  funeral.”  The 
orderly  accidentally  found  the  company  command- 
ers together,  and,  touching  his  hat,  delivered  his 
message  as  follows:  44 The  Colonel  sends  his  com- 
pliments, and  directs  you  to  notify  those  two  men 
that  were  killed  by  Indians  that  they  will  be  buried 
this  afternoon  at  two  o’clock,  and  he  would  like  to 


have  as  many  as  can  make  it  convenient  attend 
their  funeral !”  This  naturally  provoked  a laugh 
from  the  officers ; and  the  orderly,  perceiving  some- 
thing to  be  wrong,  again  touched  his  hat,  and  said . 
44  There  may  be  a joke  about  it ; but  if  there  is,  it  is 
on  the  Colonel,  for  he  told  me  so !” 


The  writer  of  this  has  reached  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

In  my  travels,  a short  tjpne  since,  I left  New 
York  at  evening  on  board  the  sleeping-car  for  the 
West.  The  car  was  well  filled  with  a genteel- 
looking  set  of  people,  when  there  entered  one  of 
those  hatchet -faced,  round-shouldered,  hooked- 
nosed, cadaverous,  unwashed  Jews,  with  an  old 
leather  bag  in  his  hand,  and  taking  his  seat,  imme- 
diately opened  said  bag  and  took  out  a very  stale 
mixture  of  bread,  sausage,  etc.,  and  commenced 
eating,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  delicate  noses 
of  the  other  occupants. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Conductor  (an  Irish- 
man) the  passengers  entered  a complaint  against 
such  proceedings,  and  were  assured  that  the  obnox- 
ious individual  should  soon  be  disposed  of.  The 
Conductor  accosted  the  Jew  demanding  his  berth 
fare.  44  Yell,  how  much  you  charge?”  “Three 
dollars,”  was  the  answer.  “Oh,  dat  is  too  much ! 
Tis  not  wort  so  much.  I tot  it  vas  von  dollar  and 
a half.  I vill  not  give  so  much!”  “Well,”  says 
the  Conductor,  4 4 we  have  raised  the  price  iu  order 
to  keep  out  the  low  class,  whose  patronage  we  do 
not  wish."  “Oh  yes,  yes,  yes!  Veil,  I see— dat 
ish  all  right ! Here  ish  your  monish”  (at  the  same 
time  handing  him  three  dollars).  44  It  keeps  out 
de  dirty  Irish  /” 

The  Conductor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
himself  beat,  and  the  Jew  went  on  quietly  eating 
his  meal,  while  the  passengers  were  bursting  with 
laughter. 

By  consulting  the  map  of  California,  you  will  find 
on  the  northern  border  the  county  of  Siskiyon,  the 
county  town  of  which  is  Yreka.  This  town  boasts 
of  a bakery  (as  what  town  does  not  ?),  the  sign  of 
of  which  “ institution”  bears  the  legend : 

YREKA  BAKERY. 

Now  spell  the  above  from  right  to  left,  or,  as 
most  persons  hereabout  commence  Harper , viz.,  at 
the  44  back  end,”  and  show  me  a more  wonderful 
combination  of  letters  from  the  English  alphabet  * 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes  • 

To  show  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  executed  by  our  adopted  citizens  from 
the 44  Gem  of  the  Sea,”  I send  you  two  little  “ notes” 
which  came  under  my  observation : At  an  election 
for  city  officials,  one  4 4 Greek”  was  just  leaving  the 
polls  when  he  was  stopped  by  another  with  the 
question,  “Moike,  have  yez  woted?”  “Fhat  de 
ye  say  ? — is  it  woted  ? Shore,  me  wote  is  far  away 
toward  Washington  long  befure  this !” 

At  one  of  our  State  elections  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  ornamented  with  a huge  spread  eagle* 
Seeing  an  Irishman  whom  I used  to  employ,  I asked 
him  what  ticket  he  voted,  by  saying,  “ Pat,  who  do 
you  vote  for?”  44  Faith,  I donno,  your  Honor ; but 
I wote  the  aigle  burrd  ticket !” 


Amos  K , a thriving  hardware  dealer  in  a 

certain  village,  known  as  a self- sharpener,  who, 
whether  in  Wall  Street  among  the  brokers,  in  the 
oil  regions,  or  Elsewhere,  bolds  his  own — and  all 
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else  he  can  honestly  get  hold  of— had  some  costs  in 
our  county-clerk’s  office  waiting  his  call.  H.  C. 

G , an  attorney,  and  T.  P.  W , cashier,  both 

inveterate  wags,  in  some  way  found  out  the  cost 
item,  receipted  for  it  to  the  clerk,  and  adjourned  to 
a place  where  the  inner  man  could  be  comforted. 
After  a round  they  sent  for  Amos  K , and  in- 

vited him  to  participate,  which  he  did.  After  a 
little  fun  the  attorney ^nd  cashier  called  on  refresh- 
ments for  two  only,  gravely  informing  K that 

the  little  interview  was  at  his  expense,  and  that 
they  regretted  the  fact  that  the  unexpended  balance 
was  too  small  to  admit  of  a third  person,  except  in 
the  capacity  of  a looker-on !” 


In  the  fall  of  18G5  Marcus  L.  Ward  was  one  of 

.the  candidates  for  Governor  of  New  J ersey . B 

was  a juvenile  “freedman,”  brought  from  Virginia 
by  a returned  6oldier.  He  returned  from  school 
one  day  saying  he  had  learned  something  he  did 
not  know  before — he  had  learned  who  discovered 
America.  “Who  was  it?”  he  was  asked.  The 
reply  was,  “Marcus  L.  Ward!”  Marcus  L.  was 
elected. 


FlattrryJs  always  dangerous ; and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  that  sober  remark,  the  Drawer  appends 
the  following  from  Michigan: 

A gentleman  in  our  neighborhood  called  on  a very 
fine  young  lady,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in 
making  soap,  but  when  she  saw  the  gentleman  com- 
ing left  to  make  her  toilet.  In  the  mean  time  the 
young  lady  was  inquired  after.  Her  mother  ex- 
cused her,  and  told  what  she  had  been  doing.  In 
a few  moments  the  young  lady  came  into  the  room, 
nicely  dressed,  and  ready  to  entertain  her  company. 
As  she  came  in  her  mother  said,  “ I have  told  Mr. 

G that  you  had  been  making  soap,  and  would 

be  in  soon.”  The  gentleman  looked  at  her,  and, 
wishing  to  compliment  her  on  her  beauty,  said: 
“ Soap ! why  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  seen  any 
soap!” 


California  is  noted  for  its  gold  mines,  good 
wines,  and  contributions  to  Harper's  Drawer,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Timbnctoo,  in  YubaCoun- 
. ty,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  mining  towns  in 
•the  State,  though  it  is  now  sadly  on  the  decline. 
As  is  always  the  case  in  such  places,  a great  num- 
ber of  the  gallant  sons  of  Erin  were  congregated,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  mines.  One  pair,  in 
particular,  were  peculiarly  given  to  dram-drinking, 
which  sometimes  before  it  was  through  w'ould  end 
in  a rough-and-tumble  fight.  At  length  the  loving 
Bridget  concluded  to  have  her  darling  Pat  fined. 
Accordingly  suit  was  commenced  before  Justice 

P . In  testifying  Bridget  said  she  did  not 

4 ‘ sthrike”  her  devoted  spouse  at  all.  This  was  more 
than  the  impulsive  Pat  could  bear — so,  regardless 
of  judge,  jury,  and  every  thing  else,  he  cried  out : 
“Yes!  an’  didn’t  you  hake  me  \ rith  a gridiron ?” 
The  effect  can  be  better  conceived  than  described. 


Several  years  ago,  in  Nevada  County,  a mur- 
der case,  which  happened  at  the  celebrated  Allison 
Ranch  mine,  was  on  trial,  in  which  the  evidence 
was  entirely  circumstantial.  During  the  trial,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  a 
short  time  before,  a negro  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
testify.  Among  other  things,  ho  said  he  saw  the 
prisoner  at  a certain  cabin  at  nine  o’clock.  He  was 
asked  how  he  knew  it  was  nine ; and  replied  that 


he  looked  at  the  clock.  The  door  was  in  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  door 
was  locked  at  that  hour.  As  the  clock  was  behind 
the  door,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could 
see  it  through  the  keyhole.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  therefore  asked  him  how  he  could  see 
it.  Closing  one  eye,  giving  a very  knowing  wink 
with  the  other,  and  bending  his  finger  at  an  an- 
gle, he  said,  with  the  utmost  positiveness,  “ I look 
trankular  at  it !” 


Uncle  Sam  receives  some  queer  notes.  Among 
them  we  quote  a report  made  by  a postmaster  of 
| F , Illinois: 

| p Co  ilia,  joly  9 1 851 

Mr  James  Buckanin  president  of  the  United  States  Deer 
sir  Been  required  by  the  instructions  of  the  post  office  to 
report  quarterly  i know  herewith  foolfill  that  plea* in  doo- 
ty  by  reportin  as  follows : The  harvestin  has  been  going 
on  peerty  and  most  of  the  nabors  have  got  their  erntia 
about  dun  wheat  is  hardly  a average  crop  on  rollin  lands 
corn  Is  yallerieh  and  wont  turn  out  mom  ten  or  fifteen 
booshels  to  the  nker  the  helth  of  the  commonly  is  only 
tolerable  meesils  & cbolery  hav  brok  out  about  2 and  a 
half  miles  from  here  thair  is  a powerful  awakenin  on  the 
subjec  of  religuo  in  the  potts  n&borhood  miss  nancy  smith 
a neer  nabor  had  twins  day  before  yesterday  oDe  of  them 
is  a poor  scraggy  thing  and  wont  liv  half  its  day  this  is 
about  all  i have  to  report  the  present  quarter  giv  my  rc- 
epeta  to  mrs  Buckanin  and  subscribe  myself 
yoors  trooly 

Alijah  Jenkins 

p.  m.  at  P co.  ilta. 

In  the  quiet  country  village  of  L lived  young 

Tom  Burton.  He  had  an  insufferable  amount  of 
vanity,  and  was  continually  prating  about  his  ad- 
ventures with  men,  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 
To  hear  his  own  story  he  was  the  hero  of  a thou- 
sand bloody  encounters.  Jack  Hood  determined  to 
put  his  courage  to  the  test.  Coming  to  him  one 
afternoon,  greatly  agitated,  Hooil  said,  “Burton,  a 
person  has  threatened  to  shoot  me  to-day,  and  I 
want  to  know  w hether  I can  rely  on  j^ou  for  assist- 
ance.” “ Oh,  certainly,”  pompously  responded  he. 
“ I will  not  see  a hair  of  your  head  injured !”  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  street,  arm  in  arm,  according  to 
the  arrangement  some  one  suddenly  stepped  from 
behind  a building  and  commenced  firing  rapid  shots 
at  Hood.  Burton  thought  it  would  be  his  turn 
next,  and  seeing  his  companion  in  arms  fall,  took 
44  leg  bail,”  and  was  soon  out  of  all  danger. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  Hood  coolly 
arose  and  concealed  himself,  to  watch  further  devel- 
opments. In  the  course  of  several  hours  Burton 
returned  to  town,  and  seeking  the  hotel  bar-room 
with  woeful  countenance,  inquired  when  poor  Hood 
was  going  to  be  buried ! The  roar  of  laughter  that 
followed  was  perfectly  stunning,  and  effectually 
cured  him  of  his  habit  of  boasting. 


In  December,  1864,  when  Gregg’s  cavalry  divi- 
sion and  the  Fifth  Corps  were  returning  from  the 
raid  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  the  enemy  w'ere  fol- 
lowing them  up  pretty  close.  Lieutenant  Denni- 
son’s battery  of  light  artillery  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  began  to  play  upon  the  rebels  w ith  case- 
shot.  Their  store  of  that  kind  of  ammunition  run- 
ning short,  mounted  orderlies  were  dispatched  to 
the  ammunition-wagons  for  a supply.  An  Irish 
artilleryman,  when  returning  with  one  of  those 
case-shot  in  his  hand,  was  met  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  division,  and  asked  what  was  that  he 
was  carrying.  To  which  he  replied : 41  Hard  tack 
for  the  rebels,  by  iabers,  S&.” 
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out  of  the  hoase,  currying 
its  spoils  in  triumph.  The 
raid  is  roost  complete,  and 
when  the  inhabit  utils  re- 
turn to  the  house  they  find 
every  intruder  gone,  aud 
to  their  great  comfort  are 
enabled  to  more  rfhoul 
without  treading  on  sornev 
unpleasant  creature,  and 
to  put  on  their  shoes  with- 
out previously  knocking 
them  against  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  shaking  out 
the  scorpions  and  similar 
visitors.  In  the  illustra- 
tion a column  of  Foraging 
Ants  is  seen  winding  its 
way  tlmmgh  a wood.  Ev- 
ery one  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  country  takes  par- 
ticular care  not  to  cross 
one  of  these  columns. 
The  Foraging  Ants  are 
tetchy  creatures,  and  nut 
having  the  least  notion  of 

amuses  his  leisure  hours,  and  improves  his  fear,  are  terrible  enemies  even  to  human  he- 
tnarksmanship  by  picking  off  the  more  promi-  iugn.  if  a man  should  happen  to  cross  a col- 
nent  intruders  with  u saloon  pistol ; but  the  : man  the  ants  immediately  dash  at  him,  run- 
vacmieies  are  soou  tilled  up,  and  no  permanent  uing  up  his  legs,  biting  fiercely  with  their  pow- 
benefit  is  obtained.  But  there  la  one  insert  j erfuf  jaws,  nnd  injecting  poison  into  the  wound, 
which,  although  often  annoying,  is  also  cx-  ! The  only  plan  of  action  in  such  a ease  is  to  run 
ccedingly  useful;  and  its  approach  is  welcomed  away  ut  top  speed  until  the  main  body  are  too 
by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  where  1 far  oft’  to  renew  the  attack,  and  then  to  destroy 

the  ants  that  are  already  in  action.  This  is  no 


it  abounds.  This  is  the  Fnritging  Aw/,  which, 
though  not  more  skillful  than  many  other  in- 
sects in  constructing  its  home,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  These  ants  sally  forth  in  vast 
columns,  at  least  a bundled  yards  in  length, 
though  not  of  very  great  width.  When  they 
make  their  appearance  nothing  withstands 
their  assault  ; the  inhabitants  throw  open  every 
box  and  drawer  in  the  house  so  m to  allow  the 


easy  task,  for  the  fierce  little  insects  drive  their 
hooked  mandibles  so  deeply  into  the  flesh  that 
they  are  generally  removed  piecemeal,  the  bead 
retaining  its  hold  after  the  body  has  been  pulled 
away,  and  the  mandibles  clasped  so  rightly  that 
they  must  be  pinched  from  the  head  and  de- 
tached separately.  There  seems  to  he  scarce- 
ly a creature  which  these  insects  will  riot  at- 


auts  access  into  every  crevice,  tmd  then  retire  j tack,  and  they  will  even  go  out  of  their  way  to 
from  the  premises.  Presently  the  van-guard  j fall  upon  the  nests  of  the  large  and  formidable 
of  the  column  approaches,  a lew  scouts  precede  ! wasps  of  that  country.  For  the  thousand 
the  general  body,  aud  seem  to  inspect  the  prem-  ! stings  the  ants  care  not  a jot,  but  tear  away 
ises  and  ascertain  whether  they  are  worth  a 1 the  substance  of  their  nest  with  their  powerful 


search.  The  long  column  then  pour*  in  and 
is  soon  dispersed  over  the  house.  The  scene 
that  then  ensue*  is  described  as  most  singular. 


jaws,  penetrate  into  the  interior,  break  down 
the  cells,  and  drag  out  the  helpless  young. 
Should  they  meet  an  adult  wasp  they  fall  upon 


The  ants  penetrate  into  the  corners,  peer  into  it  and  cut  it  to  pieces  in  a moment, 
each  crevice,  and  speedily  haul  out  any  unfor-  j The  African  Termite  erects  nest*  of  vast  size 
tunate  creature  that  is  lurking  therein.  Great  j and  stone-like  solidity.  The  history  of  this  in- 
cockronehcs  arc  dragged  unw  illingly  away,  be-  1 sect  is  complicated  and  Full  of  incident,  so  that 
ing  pulled  in  front  by  four  or  five  ants,  and  1 many  pages  might  bo  occupied  in  giving  an  ac- 
punhed  from  behind  by  m many  more.  The  count  of  them,  and  yet  the  subject  be  not  ex- 
rats and  mice  speedily  succumb  to  the  on-  hausted.  The  illustration,  however,  will  afford 
sluught  of  their  myriad  fives,  the  snakes  and  , some  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  their  Imbita- 
lizards  hire  no  hotter,  and  even  the  formidable  ! tion*.  A full-sized  nest  of  the  African  Ter- 
weapons  of  the  scorpion  and  centipede  are  mite  is  a wonderful  structure.  Although  made 
overcome  by  their  pertinacious  foes.  In  a merely  of  clay,  the  walls  arc  nearly  as  hard  ivs 
wonderfully  short  time  the  Foraging  Ants  stone,  and  hunters  are  accustomed  to  mount 

upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for 


have  completed  their  work,  the  scene  of  tur- 
moil gradually  ceases,  the  scattered  parties 


game,  and  the  wihl  buffalo  has  a similar  habit. 


again  form  into  line,  and  the  procession  moves  ^ the  structure  being  strong  enough  even  to  sup- 
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M closed  effectively,  just  as  a limpet  shelters  its 
soft  body  by  pressing  the  top  of  the  shell  against 
the  rock.  Or,  if  detached,  it  ran  pul)  the  lips 
together,  and  thus  shut  itself  up  i n its  strange 
house;  as  completely  as  a box  tortoise  in  its 
shell*  The  Oriental  idea  that  feminine  deli- 
cacy is  only  to  he  maintained  by  concealing  the 
face,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
House-builder  Moth,  which  is  a perfect  model 
of  female  excellence,  according  to  Oriental  no- 
tions, always  staying  at  home,  always  hiding 
her  face,  ami  always  product ug  enormous  fami- 
lies. Perhaps  the  male  may  be  attracted  to 
the  female  by  some  peculiar  instinct,  for  the 
eves  can  have  little  to  do  with  the  discovery, 
she  being  so  closely  shut  up  in  Her  house,  and 
never  leaving  it  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

The  Tnjh  d $f ti* ter  of  the  West  Indies  spins 
a large,  oval,  cocoon-like  nest.  This  creature 
derives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  tufts  of 
stiff,  bristle- like  hairs  which  decorate  the  limbs. 

Of  the  curious  Sphevintl  Spidkr  nests,  with 
their  black  cross  burs,  nothing  is  known  except 
the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

There  is  a species  of  spider  which  constructs 
a remarkable  pensile  nest,  as  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  spider  lakes  several  concave  seed- 
pods,  and  fastens  them  firmly  together  with  the 
silken  thread  of  which  webs  are  made,  and  in 
the  interior  the  eggs  are  placed.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  illustration  is  a leaf  upon  which  are 
piled  a number  of  fragments  of  leaves,  so  us  to 
form  a rude  conical  heap.  This  is  also  the 
work  of  a spider,  and  is  made  with  great  inge- 
nuity, for  the  structure  hits  been  regularly  built 
up  of  a great  number  of  pieces,  each  being  ar- 


ranged methodically  upon  the  other. 
The  labor  must  have  been  consider- 
able, even  if  the  spider  hud  nothing 
to  do  but  to  arrange  and  fasten  to- 
gether pieces  of  leaves  which  had  al- 
ready been  selected. 

The  Water  Spider  is  a most  rations 
and  interesting  creature,  because  it 
affords  an  example  of  an  animal  which 
breathes  atmospheric  air  const  no  ting 
a Home  beneath  the  water,  and  filling 
it  with  the  air  needful  for  respiration. 
The  sub-aqtmtie  cell  of  the  Water 
Spider  may  be  found  in  many  rivers 
and  ditches,  where  the  water  does  not 
ruh  very  swiftly.  It  is  made  of  silk, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  spiders’  nests, 
and  is  generally  egg-shaped,  having 
an  opening  below*.  This  cell  is  filled 
with  air  ; and  if  the  spider  be  kept  in 
a glass  vessel,  it  may  be  seen  repos- 
ing in  the  Veil,  with  its  head  down- 
ward, after  the  manner  of  its  tribe. 
The  Water  Spider  places  her  eggs  in 
this  cell,  spinning  a saucer-shaped  co- 
coon, and  fixing  it  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  cell  and  near  the  top*  In 
this  cocoon  are  about  a hundred  egg?, 
of  a spherical  shape,  find  very  small. 
The  cell  is  a true  home  for  the  spider, 
which  passes  its  earliest  days  under  the  water, 
and  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  construct  a sub- 
aquatic  home  for  itself,  brings  its  prey  to  the 
cell  before  eating  it. 

There  is  another  spider  which  frequents  the 
water,  but  which  only  makes  a temporary  and 
movable  residence.  This  is  the  linft  Spider, 
which  is  represented  in  the  illustration  of  its 
natural  size*  Not  content  with  chasing  insect* 
on  land,  it  follows  them  in  the  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  it  can  run  freely.  It  needs, 
however,  a resting-place,  and  fonn3  one  by 
getting  ilfeether  a quantity  of  dry  leaves  and 
similar  substances,  which  it  gathers  into  a rough 
hall,  and  fastens  with  silken  threads.  On  this 
ball  the  spider  sits,  and  allows  itself  to  be  blown 
about,  the  Water  by  the  Wind*  Apparently  it 
has  no  means  of  directing  Ha  course,  but  sutlers 
its  raft  to  traverse  the  surface  as  the  wind  or 
current  may  carry  it.  The  spider  does  not 
merely  sit  upon  the  rafL  and  there  capture  any 
prey  that  may  happen  to  come  within  reach, 
but  when  it  sees  an  trisect  upon  the  surface,  it 
leaves  the  raft,  runs  swiftly  over  the  water,  se- 
cures its  prey,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  raft. 
It  can  even  descend  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  will  often  crawl  several  inches  in 
depth.  This  feat  it  does  not  perform  by  di ving, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  water  spider,  but  by 
means  of  the  aquatic  plants,  down  whose  stems 
it  crawls.  Its  capability  of  existing  for  some 
time  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  is  often 
the  me4ins  of  saving  its  life  ; for,  when  it  sees 
an  enemy  approaching,  it  quietly  slips  under 
the  raft,  and  there  lies  in  perfect  security  until 
the  danger  has  passed  away. 
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There  is  a well-known 
marine,  species  of  this  group, 

. • called  the  Fiji  wt- Spirted 

,y^S^kr‘^'  a long- bodied, 

long-snouted  fish,  with  a 
. ^ I*  rightly  projecting  haver 

jaw,  and  a row  of  fifteen 
. short  and  vharp  spines 

• along  the  back.  Tbi<  crent- 

ure  makes  its  nest  of  the 
smaller  alga:.,  and  tin*  deli- 
cate green  and  purple  sea- 
weeds  which  fringe  om 
coasts.  Sometime*,  ifc 
deed,  it  becomes  rather 
eccentric,  in  it»  architect- 
ure, and  builds  in  von  CU- 
:*I^r  nous  situations,  A case  .is 
• n ic-onl  whore  u pair  .,-t 
■ Sri  i.  }•-  - backs  had  made 

BBMBferi  their  nest  in  the  loose  end 

of  a rope,  from  which  t he 
separated  strands  btnrg  out 
about  a yard  lroiu  the  <mr- 
face,  over  » depth  of  four  or 
five  fathoms,  and  to  which  the  materials  could 
only  lnive  been  brought,  of  course,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fish,  from  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 
They  were,  formed  of  the  usual  aggregation  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  green  and  red  sea-weed,  but 
they  were  so  matted  together  in  the  hollow 
formed  bv  the  untwisted  strands  of  the  roj>c 
that  the  mass  constituted  an  oblong  ball  of 
nearly  the  size  of  the  fi$tr  in  which  had  been 
deposited  the  scattered  assemblage  u f spaw  n, 
and  which  was  bound  into  shape  with  a thread 
of  animal  substance,  w hich  was  passed  through 
and  through  in  various  directions,  while  the 
rope  itself  formed  an  outside  covering  to  the 
whole. 

The  wonderful  creatures  which  are  classed 
together  under  the  general  term  of  CoraL,  a it 
familiar  to  us  either  in  a manufactured  state  or 
as  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room.  How  vast 
arc  their  submarine  labors  is  evident  from  the 
enormous  *£  coral-reefed  which  they  raise,  and 
which  form  great  islands  whereon  an  army  can 
dive*  ftttd  inlets  wherein  a fleet  can  ride  secure- 
ly at  anchor.  The  young  Coral  animal  passes 
through  various  changes,  gradually  dewdoping 
new  and  remarkable  powers,  until  it  arrives  at 
its  perfection.  The  precise  connection  which 
exists  between  the  nnimal  ami  its  coral  habita- 
tion may  not  be  generally  understood.  If  tbit 
render  will  take  up  a branch  of  the  ordinary 
corul  of  commerce,  he  w ill  see  that  it  is  slightly 
grooved  or  fluted  throughout  its  extent,  and 
that  its  surface  is  studded  with  little  projection# 
haying  star-like  discs.  Now,  if  this  piece  of 
coral  could  be  again  clothed  with  the  living 
creature  by  which  it  was  deposited,  wc  should 
see  a beautiful  and  n wonderful  sight.  Next 
to  the  stonv  core  lie  a scries  of  longitudinal  ves- 
sels, each  vessel  corresponding  with  a groove, 
and  above  them  lies  a con  fused  mass  oHr  regu- 
lar vessels  communicating  with  each  other.  At 


TUB  BAFT  8flr*ElL 

As  ft  rule,  fishes  display  but  little  architect* 
oral  genius,  their  anatomical  construction  de- 
barring them  from  raising  any  but  the  simplest: 
edifice.  A fish  has  but  one  tool,  its  mouth, 
3nd  even  this  instrument  is  of  very  limited  ca- 
pacity. Still,  although  the  nest  which  a fish 
can  make  ts  necessarily  of  a slight  and  rude 
character,  there  are  some  members  of  that  class 
which  construct  houses  w hich  deserve  the  name. 
The  best  examples  of  architecture  among  fishes 
are  those  which  are  produced  by  tho  Stickfe- 
Licks,  those  well-known  little  beings  whose 
spiny  bodies,  brilliant  colors,  and  dashing  cour- 
age make  them  such  favorites  with  all  who 
study  nature.  These  fishes  make  their  nests 
of  the  delicate  Vegetation  that  is  found  in  fresh 
water,  and  will  carry  materials  front  some  little 
distance  in  order  to  complete  the  home.  The 
materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made  are  ex- 
tremely variable,  but  they  are  always  con- 
structed so  ft$  to  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ing objects,  and  thus  to  escape  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Sometimes  it  is  made  of  bits  of 
grass  which  have  been  blown  into  tho  river, 
sometimes  of  straws,  and  sometimes  of  grow  ing 
plants.  The  object  of  the  nest  is  evident 
enough,  w hen  the  habits  of  the  Stickle -back  are 
considered.  Ah  is  the  ease  with  many  other 
fish,  there  are  no  more  determined  destroyers  of 
Stickie-buck  eggs  than  the  Stick Je-haek#  them- 
selves, and  the  nests  are  evidently  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  11  resting-place  for 
the  eggs  until  they  arc  hatched.  If  a few  of 
these  nests  be  removed  from  the  water  in  a net. 
and  the  eggs  thrown  into  the  stream,  the  Stickle- 
backs  rush  at  them  from  all  sides,  und  fight  for 
them  like  boys  scrambling  for  half-pence.  The 
eggs  arc  very  small,  barely  the  size  of  dust- 
shot,  and  are  yellow  when  first  placed  in  the 
nest,  but  deepen  in  color  as  they  approach  ma- 
turity. 
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intervals  there  arise  the  lovely  flowerets  of  the 
Coral,  the  bodies  being  bright  rose-color,  and 
their  arms  pure  white.  These  arms  or  tenta- 
cles are  in  ceaseless  motion,  and  the  aspect  of 
a large  and  healthy  branch  of  coral  is  imposing' 
ly  beautiful.  The  animal  has  the  power  of  de- 
positing certain  minute  calcareous  particles, 
commonly  called  spicules,  which  are  always  of 
remarkable  forms,  and  are  different  in  the  vari- 
ous species  of  coral.  In  the  common  red  coral 
they  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  armed  with  pro- 
jecting knobs  covered  with  angular  spikes. 
These  spicules  are  then  bound  together  by  a 
red  cement,  and  thus  the  coral  is  formed,  the 
fluted  branches  being  deposited  under  the  lon- 
gitudinal vessels,  and’  the  raised  projections 
under  the  flowerets  of  the  polype.  To  see  the 
coral  in  full  vigor  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
spots  where  it  grows,  as  it  dies  almost  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
even  if  transferred  with  great  care  to  a vessel 
is  sure  to  die  in  a very  short  time.  Several  of 
the  more  curious  species  of  Corals  and  Madre- 
pores are  to  be  seen  in  illustration  on  page  282, 
which  represents  a portion  of  sea-bed  beset 
with  these  beautiful  zoophytes.  To  a few  of 
these  only  we  can  allude  in  this  article.  To- 
ward the  centre  of  the  illustration,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side,  may  be  seen  a remarkable  tree- 
like object,  covered  with  long,  tendril-like  ap- 
pendages, each  tipped  with  a radiating  beard. 
This  zoophyte  is  known  by  the  title  of  Xenia 
elongala , and  on  account  of  its  singular  fbrm  is 
a very  conspicuous  species.  Examples  of  this 
genus  are  spread  over  many  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  world,  some  being  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  all  notable  for  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
animal  and  its  submarine  home.  The  present 
species  has  been  chosen  more  for  the  singulari- 
ty of  its  form  than  the  beauty  of  its  colors, 
which  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  simple  black 
and  white  of  a wood-cut.  Some  species  of  this 
genus  have  the  star-like  tentacles  colored  with 
blue  of  various  shades,  some  with  rose,  and 
some  with  lilac ; and  as  in  many  cases  the  ex- 
panded tentacles  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
effect  of  a large  mass  of  these  animals  in  full 
health  is  very  fine.  In  the  left-hand  lower  cor- 
ner of  the  illustration  is  a curious  globular  ob- 
ject, covered  with  circular  and  radiated  marks, 
and  having  a number  of  flower-headed  projec- 
tions upon  the  top.  This  is  the  Green  Astrcea, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a singular  and 
beautiful  group  of  zoophytes.  The  color  of  this 
species  is  simple  and  pleasing.  The  body  of 
the  animal  is  pale  gray-blue,  and  the  tentacles 
are  bright  green,  so  that  when  a number  of  the 
animals  are  simultaneously  protruding  them- 
selves the  general  effect  is  very  striking.  These 
zoophytes  are  able  to  retract  themselves  almost 
wholly  within  their  houses,  so  that  nothing  is 
visible  except  that  round  the  mouth  there  is  a 
small  green  circle,  which  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting tips  of  the  tentacles.  In  the  left  centre 
of  the  illustration  is  seen  a group  of  that  most 
beautiful  zoophyte  which  is  known  os  the  Red 


Organ-pipe  Coral.  This  handsome  zoophyte  is 
found  chiefly  off  Carteret,  in  New  Ireland,  and 
is  grouped  together  in  masses  that  are  often 
many  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  usually  found 
in  about  tw'o  or  three  feet  of  water,  but  is  some- 
times placed  so  high  that  at  very  low  tides  it  is 
laid  bare  by  the  receding  waters.  The  animal 
which  forms  this  wonderful  tubing  is  cylindrical, 
and  the  tentacles  are  pinkish,  not  possessing 
the  brilliant  red  of  the  tubes,  and  in  its  native 
state  the  animals  envelop  so  completely  the 
upper  part  of  the  general  mass  that  the  bright 
red  head  is  not  perceptible.  The  coral  masses 
are  very  fragile,  and  will  not  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  human  foot,  crumbling  beneath  the  tread 
as  if  they  were  made  of  sugar.  The  tubes  are 
beautifully  cylindrical,  and  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other,  being  kept  asunder  by  partitions, 
which  precisely  resemble  the  boards  through 
which  the  pipes  of  an  organ  are  passed. 

Passing  from  these  minute  creatures,  we  can 
not  forbear  giving  one  or  two  additional  illus- 
trations of  curious  homes  among  the  Mamma- 
lia. The  Beavers  afford  an  excellent  example 
of  animals,  not  only  social  by  dwelling  near 
each  other,  but  by  joining  in  a work  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Water  is  as 
needful  for  the  Beaver  as  for  the  miller,  and  it 
is  a very  curious  fact  that  long  before  milleft 
ever  invented  dams,  or  before  men  ever  learned 
to  grind  corn,  the  Beaver  knew  how  to  make  a 
dam  and  insure  itself  a constant  supply  of  wa- 
ter. That  the  Beaver  does  make  a dam  is  a 
fact  that  has  long  been  familiar,  but  how  it  sets 
to  work  is  not  so  well  known.  Engravings  rep- 
resenting the  Beavers  and  their  habitations  are 
common  enough,  but  they  are  generally  un- 
trustworthy, not  having  been  drawn  from  the 
natural  object  but  from  the  imagination  of  the 
artist.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  mode  of 
its  structure  we  must  watch  the  Beaver  at 
work.  When  the  animal  has  fixed  upon  a tree 
which  it  believes  to  be  suitable  for  its  purpose 
it  begins  by  sitting  upright,  and  with  its  chisel- 
like teeth  cutting  a bold  groove  completely 
round  the  trunk.  It  then  widens  the  groove, 
and  always  makes  it  wide  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  depth,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  nearly  cut 
through  it  looks  something  like  the  contracted 
portion  of  an  hour-glass.  When  this  stage  has 
been  reached  the  Beaver  looks  anxiously  at 
the  tree,  and  views  it  on  every  side,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  measuring  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
to  fall.  Having  settled  this  question  it  goes 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and  with  two 
or  three  powerful  bites  cuts  away  the  wood,  so 
that  the  tree  becomes  overbalanced  and  falls  to 
the  ground.  This  point  having  been  reached, 
the  animal  proceeds  to  cut  up  the  fallen  trunk 
into  lengths,  usually  a yard  or  so  in  length,  em- 
ploying a similar  method  of  severing  the  wood. 
In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  gnawing  the 
timber  both  ends  of  the  logs  are  rounded  and 
rather  pointed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  illustration.  The  dam  i9  by  no  means 
placed  at  random  in  the  stream,  just  where  a 
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few  logs  may  have  happened  to  lodge,  but  is 
set  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  and  is  made  so 
as  to  suit  the  force  of  the  current.  In  those 
places  where  the  stream  runs  slowly  the  dam 
is  carried  straight  across  the  river,  but  in  those 
where  the  water  has  much  power  the  barrier 
is  made  in  a convex  shape,  60  as  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  rushing  water.  The  power  of  the 
stream  can,  therefore,  always  be  inferred  from 
the  shape  of  the  dam  which  the  Beavers  have 
built  across  it.  Some  of  these  structures  are 
of  very  great  size,  measuring  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  and  their  form  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  force  of  the  stream.  The  Beaver 
makes  its  houses  close  to  the  water,  and  com- 
municates with  it  by  means  of  subterranean 
passages,  one  entrance  of  which  passes  into  the 
house  or  “lodge,”  as  it  is  technically  named, 
and  the  other  into  the  water,  so  far  below  the 
surface  that  it  can  not  be  closed  by  ice.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  possible  for  the  Beaver  to 
gain  access  to  the  provision  stores,  and  to  re- 
turn to  its  house,  without  being  seen  from  the 
land.  The  lodges  are  nearly  circular  in  form, 
and  much  resemble  the  well  - known  snow- 
houses  of  the  Esquimaux,  being  domed,  and 
about  half  as  high  as  they  are  wide,  the  average 
height  being  three  feet  and  the  diameter  six  or 
seven  feet.  These  are  the  interior  dimensions, 
the  exterior  measurement  being  much  greater, 
on  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls, 
which  are  continually  strengthened  with  mud 
and  branches,  so  that  during  the  severe  frosts 
they  are  nearly  as  hard  as  solid  stone.  Each 
lodge  will  accommodate  several  individuals, 
whose  beds  are  arranged  around  the  walls. 
Generally,  the  Beavers  desert  their  huts  in  the 
summer  time,  although  one  or  two  of  the  houses 
may  be  occupied  by  a mother  and  her  young 
offspring.  All  the  old  Beavers  who  have  no 
domestic  ties  to  chain  them  at  home  take  to 
the  water,  and  swim  up  and  down  the  stream 
at  liberty,  until  the  month  of  August,  when  they 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  Elk,  or  Moose , inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  America  and  Europe,  and  is,  consequently, 
an  animal  which  is  formed  to  endure  severe 
cold.  Although  a very  large  and  powerful  ani- 
mal, measuring  sometimes  seven  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulders — a height  which  is  very  little 
less  than  that  of  an  average  elephant — it  has 
many  foes,  and  is  much  persecuted  both  by  man 
and  beast.  In  summer  time  it  is  tolerably  safe, 
but  in  the  winter  it  is  beset  by  many  perils. 
During  the  sharp  frosts,  also,  the  Elk  runs  but 
little  risk,  because  it  can  traverse  the  hard, 
frozen  surface  of  the  snow  with  considerable 
speed,  although  with  a strange,  awkward  gait. 
But  when  the  milder  weather  begins  to  set  in 
it  is  in  constant  danger.  The  warm  sun  falling 
on  the  snow  produces  a rather  curious  effect. 
The  frozen  surface  only  partially  melts,  and  the 
water,  mixing  with  the  snow  beneath,  causes 
it  to  sink  away  from  the  icy  surface,  leaving  a 
considerable  space  between  them.  The  “ crust,” 


as  the  frozen  surface  is  technically  named,  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  com- 
paratively small  animals,  such  as  wolves,  espe- 
cially when  they  run  swdftly  over  it ; but  it 
yields  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the  Elk,  which 
plunges  to  its  belly  at  every  step.  The  wolves 
have  now  the  Elk  at  an  advantage.  They  can 
overtake  it  without  the  least  difficulty ; and  if 
they  can  bring  it  to  bay  in  the  snow  its  fate  is 
sealed.  They  care  little  for  the  branching 
horns,  but  leap  boldly  at  the  throat  of  the  ham- 
pered animal,  whose  terrible  fore-feet  are  now 
powerless,  and,  by  dint  of  numbers,  soon  wony 
it  to  death.  Man,  too,  takes  advantage  of  this 
state  of  the  snow,  equips  himself  with  snow- 
shoes,  and  skims  over  the  slight  and  brittle 
crust  with  perfect  security.  An  Elk,  therefore, 
whenever  abroad  in  the  snow,  is  liable  to  many 
dangers,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  it  makes 
the  curious  temporary  habitation  called  the 
Elk  yard,  and  w hich  is  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  winter  home  is  very  simple  in 
construction,  consisting  of  a large  space  of 
ground  on  which  the  snow  is  trampled  down 
by  continually  treading  it  so  as  to  form  bo|h  a 
hard  surface  on  which  the  animal  can  walk, 
and  a kind  of  fortress  in  W'hich  it  can  dwell  se- 
curely. The  whole  of  the  space  is  not  trodden 
down  to  one  uniform  level,  but  consists  of  a 
net-work  of  roads  or  passages  through  which 
the  animal  can  pass  at  ease.  So  confident  is 
the  Elk  in  the  security  of  the  “yard”  that  it 
can  scarcely  ever  be  induced  to  leave  its  snowy 
fortification  and  pass  into  the  open  ground. 
This  habit  renders  it  quite  secure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  wrolves,  which  prowl  about  the  outside 
of  the  yard,  but  dare  not  venture  ivithin ; but, 
unfortunately  for  the  Elk,  the  very  means  which 
preserve  it  from  one  danger  only  lead  it  into 
another.  If  the  hunter  can  come  upon  one  of 
these  Elk-yards  he  is  sure  of  his  quarry;  for 
the  animal  will  seldom  leave  the  precincts  of 
the  snowy  inclosure,  and  the  rifle-ball  soon  lays 
low  the  helpless  victims. 

The  Elk  is  not  the  only  animal  that  makes 
these  curious  fortifications,  for  a herd  of  Wapiti 
deer  will  frequently  unite  in  forming  a common 
home.  One  of  these  “yards”  has  been  known 
to  measure  between  four  and  five  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  be  a perfect  net-work  of  paths 
sunk  in  the  snow.  So  deep,  indeed,  is  the 
snow  when  untrodden,  that  when  the  deer  trav- 
erse the  paths,  their  backs  can  not  be  seen 
above  the  level  of  the  white  surface  which  con- 
ceals the  yard. 

We  have  now,  in  a series  of  articles,  given 
accounts  of  a few  of  the  Homes  constructed  by 
different  classes  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
illustrations  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
descriptions  have  been  derived  from  the 1 1 Homes 
without  Hands”  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  We 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  material  con- 
tained in  that  admirable  volume,  which  wc 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 
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*be  rood.  They  star  led 
k 'fv  fv'  * ^ up  from  all  hOU*  of  hi<l- 

|-^::1^jHMroM||BM&  tug-places,  and  in  a few 
in  lumen  thirty  or  more 

were  gathered  around  the 

' 

1 :>" 

.;  • ilfi  .id."  »ltoy  Mid  to  Mr.*. 

' ■ ■ • • • -•••:■:  . 

‘ <■•  ■ •■  was  ordered  to  stay  where 

/■  he  vw  for  a quarter  of  an 

'iy  * «•: M,r>  *M-  10  drive 

•■•*  " ''•v’ ? -wills  the  ladies,  the 

[f  two  geMlcmcTibehtgbnr- 

> 

'%  The  I ..ip  ■ . • " <mi- 

iitr - -1 lio  lr.ud- 

^ p^J|  orf  wheuri  Mr.  Muons euni.e 

% i|®  tain  Mfiti/o,  always  nd- 

S'  */■  dte^ing  them  as  Sfewri 

3K* ' ,',  ,:r . <v  Gwititmcify  milj  - a 

'J9HRSB  *st »ofr  «»<'<•(.  the  hint. 
Wy  *£ s>’W^e«  ° What  do yon 
g*/  , ' want  with  us?-'  inquired 

2 the  captive*.  /W.j^ — 

4 ‘ Ts: c*  Si 

• * ? V - U'-'i  ‘ 

..  reply.  “ How  far  an* 

■th  * ‘ * <5  we  tow  aft  T1  Agtirul 

kt?'\  , % 0?  ♦ tvnK n good wuy  enough.*  * 

^lf*r  i r hen  ' they  n.,mi£  to  n 

?M'  r - • ; ci  ** r^l®f  *h« pd’igtfW&S  CAr- 

$$  . ,.  $f$-=  rhpj  tfeear  ndrto* 

v >n  tlmi t sl> 

•■  v,  ‘%  *wnmps,  over  dio 

$g|>  ••>  *'  itnd  across  cultivated 

• : ' ••'  r :..  ' i\ 

^Wli  tih),  until  midnight,. 
By  the  way  they  stopped 
‘ ‘ f at  a hoiu»e  .and  bought  a 

4r|f  -.littlo  bread.  Uft4  u while 

, : "; ’ ’ *$&*  came  upon  a ' pa M* 

|Kj|‘ ;.  ot  wto *f  It  f. h//y  nnidiV 

fti  v r,4l;Mt>ttg  H’lmt 

they  could  not  eat ; wise- 
ly, ns  Mr.  Alpena  found  out  before  long. 

Toward  daybreak  they  baited  on  the  banks 
of  a stream  and  hid  among  the  osiers.  The 
brigands  now  began  to  iuquire  into  the  value 
of  their  prixe.  it  was  quite  impossible  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Englishmen  were  not  great 
lords,  notwithstanding  the  hands  of  Air.  Moens 
were  stained  by  his  photographic  chemicals. 
w His  hands  are  black,”  said  one,  “and  liks 
trowsers  are  like  w hat  prisoners  wear,  and  arc 
all  worn  out*  poor  fellow' t"  “ Wait,  we  ll  ace, ,T 
replied  the  Captain.  At  length  a bit  <>f  the 
hard  sausage,  called  supersnto,  was  offered  to 
the  prisoners,  who  declared  that  uit  would  not 
agree  with  their  stomachs/'  It  seemed  to 


visible.  The  truth  was,  as  they  afterward 
learned,  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn  so 
that  negotiations  could  be  carried  on  with  a 
gang  of  bandits  for  the  releose  of  <t  couple  of 
Italian  gentlemen  whom  they  hud  gobbled  up 
only  a few  days  before  on  this  very  safe  road. 
For  these  the  brigands  demanded  a ransom  of 
171, OOP  francs  ; but  finally  compromised  for 
51,000. 

They  lmd  almost  reached  Battipaglia,  and 
supposed  that  they  had  passed  the  dangerous 
places,  when  a little  before  dusk  they  perceived 
n number  of  fellows  creeping  out  of  the  corn- 
fields. Some  of  the  brigands  aimed  their 
guns,  others  turned  the  horses’  bends  across 
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ifcokrug  Ukc  mites  in  the  dim  nee.  Ar 
lirri  be  meditated  Irving  *■«:»  escape,  htu 
^nieklydisiiic*vcftecUliiit  the 
he  m:jKiiU‘><. 

--  ^.;^.  Wiw  -t|dtt«rb  ■‘»6y 

mountain like  w>nt%,  while  f had  lo  be  r )&£?. 
fill  io  pick  tny  way  at  ewrv  step.  Accnay 
^SvSi  I'-'.4  IouuhI'  to-  tte  inauntftin^frciit:  IJb^ir  i»r$fef 

/ rout  lu  they  were  aMUreT^oVd  .4*  lb*?  gi*£fc*, 

.;  <;ii f **  liiiit  i iK» • , d:<TMwv;.  *iul  h:*bt, 

da  vUnife  or  night,  n>  mi-j  Pot  Itip  c U^fi  te^V  dutf- 
'.  fyretHto  to  Wte in.  '&&.  w>s 

w/c&t  acute.  ' XM*  Jfo&tek  ftiffj?-  h«**t:  jiviitftfr- 
:<£v-  ££:*  tyd  to  f^vii  n pi toh  t f f/£iv  £ijjjc*  tU'  forit  In- 
. y . r rbc  rii'ghteft  n»>fc!c  of  *.h>  Iv'uvcj-%  i&*» 

sumca 

>fen  foiltifi.  dtetnpi  w*Mu£  M *hy  jjj$|t{£  4r 

' 'Vi’M, iuc  the  cru^.  *he\  • .odd  dbrmochMi 

ysv  '.  . ' 'A  :;;  , „ A'ib  the  MW:.  "Huy  U;^ 

* uiK  wfte>  ibey  jv^r*.  yonufe  and  vfil*  *»&'  #o 
^Kp^§^HPrr,v:'.'  wliat  'Vi-hm.  |y pesr- 

■•*;  * ' b:ip*f 

,o.  fJfprjr  could  describe  ail  thi:ir  WPtibf^vl 

<i  that  rnny  rnaiiT  From  Mr;  Mims’s  Diary.  (writjfety.  w infer- 
They'd  ii'ke  it  1 mimily  from  memory,  tui icd  i>y  brio* 
elv  proved  true  ] >n  a little  mviu'c.-nuiiUir-tnuA,  winch  he  Toon- 
-eforc  ldrig  that  I uged  to  r-one^y  ^ -e^'rpt  K*xuu 
normal  fetrtdi*  | rtbji0>  portray  the  aapcstepuf  life  wnofijg  the 
unv  j brigands  \ 

:$ftijj  bh~l  riapt  tiif  cfctif  or  jiineo'oloek,  and 
t\\  -iking  and  looking  rm mi  l hrnml  ytc  were 
above  thr  dry  bed  of  a *tr«*am  that  in  wipr** 
down  the  ipoimtniu-^ide.  We  were  focijt£  $** 


Qiriiclb*  the  Englishmen  the  brigands  hud 
picked  np  a couple  of  Ini  Kan  gomUmt&n;  and 
♦h  soon  as  they  K°r  fM  ’l  toibrahl^  syu>(  the 
Cojuuin  tKJgan  ^ bu^no^'^thiU  ixj  jixljttt'  the 
rniHHiii,  That'  of  i.ti>*.  f?>vh’fl.n  vv»> |mt  'downi  at 
rj:‘.!')G  .tJKl  . t if Uevx. . fit . £POu  (a  duCiU:  is 

about  85  rFhO  tw'O  .En^liafeiiiOh  were 


.85  <i*yu&)..  Tti(t  two  En^ijh&Tion 
J inhpdtl  togpthpr  At  yiliov  dC' 

• i iied  i h:»l.  such  a vnin  was  out  of  the  ones 
tiun:  the  UrigaiuD  insisted  that  it  was  rpma 
mcKlerirto  ftr  t>rd  siich  grant  lards,  who  wnrcr 
worth  .at  leu-st  twU  miHibus  npieee.  Fitinlly, 
they  ch me  dovni  to  idi. Ot H),  and  no  abate rocut. 

1 1 c»w  (,f  jrat  >\t  (ho  van  h was  now  tile  problem. 

The  .Kh^rliylmien  debhiveii  that  their  wives  had 
,rjot  the  tuoneyy  hhd,  beiri^  strap gi^rs  iiptfcl^y 
^ 'kff -’no t;  It 

fiioa.  It  was  tvimtly  :m:m>pvtj  thia  ope  ortbeot  j fe  unen f the  four  bri*p»inhf>}-u.« 
ry~tr*  Iro.  d acfded  tyV  UrV-^ li ojd d go  and  the.  other  ■ *u<;  winir/,  l 

sfKriibj  itay ; Mr.  Ai*>>n^  drew  thiy>fn| n iftefc 
aru!  had  to  remaim  lvhilc  Mr,  Aynsky  n-juvioir- 
xiii&  oft^^vo  vehfrtis^Xwt'  lettf5rH  tVora 
the  Italian  pmtmeri?  to  their  fnends,  u^King  Ur 
the  monby  Ibr  rhelr  cmw.y  i f ^\;.  , *V 

Hardly  were  they  aWay  M jutn  the  hrjgnnds 
:saw  a epnipiiny  of  H>0  Stddi^n?  TnprbhSrrg  along 
the  road  below— u shary.  s j>l ilc&l 
but  the  gang,  all  save  two.  .tridnug^d  xb  get  off 
with  their  c/iptives.  Ditriiig  f.ho  r%ht  tbe 
iauid  was  again  ^m-prised  h$  the  ^oldi^fs,  and 
there  \va«  mo  ro  fi  ri  u g . lit  fi»e  ejtenTe  n t the 

Italian  pri^rmer*  fnahhged  tG  t?sfeape.-  The  bri- 
grinds  did  nbt  TogV  6j?1  for  these 

Htriall  fry  ; tnu  fhoy  i-ook  gfrTui  care  pf 

their  biit  h^hy: tl*n ’ Efigliabl^rdV^^ ;.T.bcy 
were  haw.  t&f  hp:  tha  ’ijtpptpAih  ,<id^  arid  nit 
next,  day  fttf;  MKcrri  eouKl  .igc  the  seldierA 
passing  and  in  the  valley  below. 


Vm  that  the  muii,  ivbe  were  ^1  W\ow  irw.  inight 
) shiuV  l thus  frltM'piFig;  and  ||M;|  <‘h* 

j and  to  be  ren%f  fora  run  w bt\r  m<*fe  vjame ; 

J bur.  pnn  whu  tm  very  wary,  and  ^ ho  tpr ped  i>u;i  fo 

IV l h'?t  |v  si  (io(i 

sb  us  to  the  pbec  wh'xo  J was. 

: ift  iimminiU^  ^ fonnd  in  my 

if  t!i«  JEftdlah  cPni-broul  ns  Iut^?  Oi> 
«C  widltaf  v fh  is  s»tou  weti^  and  i fa  mil  out  ail  my 
W,  cJiV.cxAver'eii  to  Tny  joy  the  lb  tie  cab- 
i bar]  put  away  on  the  tilth.  I ate  that  raw, 
opff  thOukiTt  it  any  thiuvr  i»ut  disgnHiing.  I now 
f.lUOd  t wo  rt.-s  •-  o'  gnTlic  ; one  sat  ‘.-lied  rne,  thtthVs'O r 
(M'iiig  rather  Strong-  (how  *0<m  l w:is  rumf  nf  ^11 
darttin^sj  Before  f waswiUi  Mm  Fmgapds the wnrl) 
of  garl ie  il|dt « c was  p au«6«tM* , Jt* t « In  ne  t he  bt.stu)  { 
f i»>*  - alv;  t i put  bun  \uy  pocket.  M e hud  >cm«  wa- 
ter to  drink  during  the  night, -a:j(1  with  that  1 wsc* 
nUiged  t«>  trf?.  aatisiied  till  the  evening.  A vitiate 
wan  near,  for  tve  beard  tiie'  bcdUof1tie--ciiUrvli  ehiin- 
ing  ilia  lipiir^  1 fajietoi  w c-  were , near  PAsf *iUa- 
monk  ; h«t  on  usivih^.oinV  of  the  brigantU  if  it  were 
so,  bp  yoplwd  4 Y«sy  and  I knew  ai  ohee  that  it 
conhl  nottH:  j |l>r  it  Is  alvvays  tho  brigand  s'  ptiu- 
eipl a-  brflec^lypilvejt  PAfifly^s  as  tu  where,  they  ura 
kl  At  djisk  W«>  ngxi.n  $ nod,  a*  yc^inni^y, 
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on  I kept  eating  it.  The 
brigands  lav  down  on  the 
ground,  aud  lapped  op  the 
water  that  had  thawed  and 
was  running  among  the  de- 
cayed leaves.  I thought 
of  fever,  and  preferred  the 
*no\v.'' 


p§  They  soon  came  upon 
*V  the  main  body  of  the 
sj$  band,  from  whom  they 
r 'l  hud  been  separated  for  a 
*§f  few  days.  They  were  in 
a lovely  glmle,  surround- 
’0.  ed  by  large  beeches,  with 
M goats  ami  sheep  tethered 
if.  near ; the  brigands,  lying 
j round  chid  in  their  pie* 
luresquo  costumes,  mak- 
ing a picture  worthy  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  ''But/’ 
^ comments  Mr.  Moens,  “ I 
; do  not  believe  that  Sal- 
| valor  Rosa,  or  any  other 
man,  ever  voluntarily  paid 
j a second  visit  to  the  brig- 
J ands,  however  great  his 
love  of  the  picturesque 
might  he ; for  no  one 
j would  willingly  endure 
brigand  life  after  one  ex* 
| perience  of  it.”  Here  is 
a picture  of  brigands  in 
S gala  attire  : 


“The  smaller  band  had 
HRf  :■  four  women  with  them,  at- 

tired like  the  men.  with 
their  hair  cut  short ; at  first 
f took  them  for  boys;  and 
all  these  displayed  a great- 
er love  for  jewelry  than  the 
members  of  Manzo's  baud. 
They  were  decked  out  to  do 
me  honor,  and  one  «»f  them 
wore  no  lev*  than  twenty* 
four  gold  rings,  of  various 
dzea  ami  stones,  on  her 
' •/ ; v hands  nt  the  same  moment : 

others  twenty,  sixteen,  ten, 
according  to  their  wealth. 

■ _ v fo  have  but  *.  *k*  gold  chain 

attached  to  a w ateh  was  con- 
sidered paltry  and  mean.  Cvriuo  and  Manzo  had 
bunches  as  thick  as  an  arm  suspended  across  the 
breasts  of  their  waktenats,  with  gorgeous  brooches 
at  each  fastening ; little  bunches  of  * charms’  were 
also  attache!  in  conspicuous  positions. 

“ Mango's  band  hud  long  Jacket  of  stout  brown 
doth,  the.  color  of  withered  leaves,  with  large  pock- 
ets of  a circular  shape  on  the  two  sides,  oml  others 
on  the  breasts  outside,  and  ft  slit  on  each  side  gave 
entrance  to  a large  pocket  that  could  hold  any  tiling 
in  the  back  of  the  garment.  1 have  seen  a pair  of 
trowsers,  two  shirts,  throe  or  four  pounds  of  bread, 
a bit  of  dirty  bacon,  cheese,  etc.,  pulled  out  one  aft- 
er another  when  searching  for  some  article  that  was 
missing.  The  w aistcoats  buttoned  »t  the  side,  but 
luul  gilt  buttons  down  the  centre,  for  show  or  or- 


or  five  hours,  till  having  reached  an  open  pnrt  at  the 
summit  of  a mountain  covered  with  grass*  there  was 
a bait,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  night  was 
very  cold,  w st,  and  foggy ; iu  fact,  we  were  actual- 
ly in  the  clouds. " 

li  May  19. — We  woke  up  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
stiff  from  cold.  1 could  not  move  till  I hud  rubbed 
my  knees  for  ten  minutes.  We  started  dow  n hill, 
and  thou  along  a path  up  another  mountain.  As 
the  sun  got  up  wo  grew  very  thirsty,  for  we  had 
dared  to  stop  only  haK  a minute  for  a drink  the 
evening  before,  on  account  of  the  roads  being  dan- 
gerous \ and  we  had  passed  no  streams  during  the 
night.  After  some  time  a search  was  made  for 
snow,  and  at  last,  in  a most  unlikely  place,  some 
was  found.  It  was  most  delicious,  ami  as  w e walked 
Vol.  XXXIII.*— No.  195. — U 
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trklges,  completed  the 
dress,  which  when  new  i 
was  very  neat-looking  and  [';< 
serviceable-  Some  of  the  j1 
cartridges  were  murder- 
ous missiles.  Tin  was  |!' 
soldered  around  the  hall  . 
so  as  to  hold  the  |>owder,  1 
which  was  kept  in  place 
hy  a plug  of  tow.  When 
used  the  tow  was  taken 
out,  and  after  the  powder 
was  poured  down  the  bar- 
rel the  case  was  reversed,  i 
and  a lot  of  slugs  being* 
added,  was  rammed  down, 
with  the  tow  on  top.  These* 
must  be  very  destructive  1 
at  close  quarters;  but  they 
generally  blaze  at  tho  sol- 
diers, and  vice  r erstt,  at 
such  a distance  that  little 
harm  is  done,  from  the 
uncertain  aim  taken.  Most 
of  them  had  revolvers, 
kept  either  in  belts  or  the 
left-hand  pocket  of  their 
jackets.  They  were  se- 
cured by  a silk  cord  around  their  necks,  and  fast- 
ened to  a ring  in  the  butt  of  the  pistol.  Some  few 
had  stilettoes,  only  used  for  human  victims.  Many 
had  ostrich-feathers,  with  turned  up  wide-awakes, 
which  gave  their  wearers  a theatrical  and  absurd 
appearance.  Gay  silk  handkerchiefs  round  their 
necks  and  collars  on  their  cotton  shirts  made  them 
look  quite  dandies  when  these  wore  clean,  which 
was  hut  seldom/' 


ransom  of  170,000  francs  was  fixed,  And  109,250 
actually  paid  by  their  friends  soon  after.  So 
business  was  prospering ; and  moreover  on  this 
occasion  they  had  enough  to  ear,  for  the  about 
only  time  during  the  months  in  which  Mr. 
Moons  was  with  them.  For  in  spite  of  un 
occasional  rich  prize  the  life  of  the  bandits  is 
one  of  constant  privation,  exposure,  and  ter- 
ror. Mrs.  Mncns  had  an  interview’  with  Tala- 
rico,  an  ex-bandit  chief  who  bad  left  off  busi- 
ness by  arrangement  with  the  Government,  re- 
ceiving pardon  and  a pension.  14  lie  was  an 
extremely  handsome  man,  with  the  smallest 
and  most  delicate  hands,*'  says  Mrs.  Moons, 
lie  interested  himself  considerably  in  endow v- 


The  band  were  in  unusual  spirits,  for  besides 
Mr,  Moons  they  had  just  captured  Signor  Fran- 
cesco Visconti,  son  of  a landed  proprietor  of 
GilFoni,  a small  tillage  near  by,  and  his  cous- 
in Tomasini,  tv  lad  of  twelve,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a regular  imp  of  mischief.  For  these  a 
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ori iijsi-  tun  Jfbet  ifca  liUefut ion  *$  >f  M p> 

('i)v  «'i i >«.»  i v *: / 1 odhh*d  t<>  accompany  hm\ 
wi  tii  the  mtmey,  t</  the  hrigmvifc  if  (fey  V 
e.n»!liTV;QtrWi>ni(i^ grant  Min 
Thnr  Hunovth  M*hy  lady 

iiskcii  him  widt  h lie  hk<M  best,  the  life 
cia  bn*n?M.  or  Hurt  »»i  lift  hbnesl  man?  ^£3® 

*;♦  Oli,  that  oil’  art,  feitest  man/’  h<t  re- 
plied;  :*2n  brigand^  liic  is,  this  tun?  ^ 

iDg  his  Kwti  rabidly  over  one  should©*  'VHHV1 

atul  tlntft  onm  tlio  /.nher,  indicating  by  wKySfel 
tlim  of 

a a ennptxyi 

Th^ro,  were  frro^j&ly  two  bunds  of  'S&M 

with  iVhom  Mr.  Moons 
dml  io  da.-  Of  one 

ifootnuo--  >fw^v  wva  ctvpftifn ; of  fbe 
odiev;  Ohu-'lujh;.  :li  IVmuv  enquired  .ouU  '-\0^ 

shot  so'»n  utWv.  .The*.'  gangs  • toge-t  bur  |jtg| 

mnubored  Vz  pefM»:i$,  of  ft  hum  soven  - 

>Vero  humwiij-  fcohlfer*.  Aivotimr,  » fed 
of  eighteen.  u*ed  ui  entry-  mik  uboiH 
the  sttoctsk.  One.  diiy  a frinitu  tded  f.o 
ehi^fe  toin  bin  rif  three*  or  lour  dolhirs;  where5'  [ don  of  o il 
iij/ox>  the  inUk-boy  blabbed  biro  and  took  to  ffe : hack  (s<n* 
uaVuTUTtini*.  ‘Nearly  every  member  of  the  frtOtd  | rarMyJ. 

\yai  biown  to  be  a tmiKlerer,  In  fact,  & 

ftml  one  a flier,  Mr.  Moons think*,  were  the  only  - f- - j 
ones  who  bod  not  been  guilty  of  that  otc,  . 

Whenever  any  money  was  received  a smuli  suni  jn 

wits  set  apart  for  comm  ori  oxpoum,  and  die  re>  f tjtlUl^  ^ 
maindcr  divided  uuuuig  all  the  bund,  the  cap-  ifeliotefea, 
tiu'ii:ge;niugoidy  a.singio  shriro.  At  every jK>8-  About  finti 
sihto  iii unh‘t at  th o wl i i do  gang  >Voub]  fall  ro  guuy  emr,  nrn  h 
blhtg,  ami  in  a few  day*  nearly  nil  the  money  dmc  feaffc 
would  h ml  its  way  itiro  the  hands  of  four  or  fog  gur  fealty 
of  flic  most  lucky  or  skillful  gimmsojrs.  Gam-  ' hh*  Uv  eni 
Ming  \v2u»  carried  ou  hj  the  most  dungerotiV  ‘f: 

ydaces,  vven  wboif  the  eohl i era  were,  known  u»  M j ^ 

noaff Hd»f  when  risk  ^Uohding  a quarrel  x^,vj)r^ 

• raHdT>lg.  fefe'fo  easily  hirvu  been  fatal  pfev  B|,e>p 

tqfhc  i»r^Bd<  ' 

y tJie  one  feastulay 

whloJ» '.  .' ’ 'U'w»-  ‘ II fc  with  the  biv 

. ; ■ • :.  ' *'..'•  ' ■:  * 

'\A  t liiKj  thed  Af  watching  tire  1mm! v t lay  down 
niul  f*:ll  } slvpr.  fur  «ome  biiars;  dnriug 

wlqcb  a poor^b<icp  w^  itxugg^<l  Into  tliu  feejs^ufe 
kllbirk  evil  /UOj  cvukod  ?o  tiro  potv  and  eutmi.  1 
ha  ve*  slept  until  B'caT  suuvtt.  for  wbou  t awok? 

ah^ttef  lirought  fonvanl.  aud  l ( . v _ . , , v ,,, 

watched  the  pfoC4&l»  bf  killing  kiwi  cutting  up  the  •» 'lifelpi-ng  *uhn*«lf  by  dipping  his  fiagers.  la  the  pot. 
jK»or  beast;  The  «heep  was  t»|t«u  in  hand  by  two  J The  pieces  ofliv^r  ve* u-  uou sidomd  the  prizes.  All 
men,  Gancrwso  and  Antonio  gtm^odiv  acting  as  the  ) the*  rest  of  the  efuwp  \vm  tlwu  put  in  the  pot.  at 
butchers  of  the  hand.  One  doubled  tlmforr?  Ieg$  oucc^  und  after  a fhort  time  the  pot  was  tulfon  otf 
ot' the  sheep  acroes  the  head;  thA  otlicr  hvld  the  [the  tlm ^Hd far Uvlug  the  tihder  pieces 
head  back,  inerting  a knife  iniu  rh*;  Uu-o-ti,  aiul  « Lo 
cutting  the  windpipe  ami  jugiilftf  vein.  . U was  tln  n 

thrown  down  and  loft  to  expire  Wben. dead,  a slit  A few  not-e^  taken  at  rtiTidom.  will 

wae  made  in  one  pfibo  hind  fcgt  uval*  the  fcH,  and  give  .'in  idea  of  the  tmlrrmry  way  of  life  of  the 
an  ,run  ramrod  taken  nod  pus^-d  dirwn  the  (eg  m fifld  their  CiijVthres  : 

i he  |isdy  of  the  animal  i it  wad  then  withdne  wn,  imt  j 

the  rnnuth  of  one  of  the  men  placed  to  the  slit  iA  ite  ; wns  made  toulay  on  account  of  ttv* 

leg,  and  the  animal  wa**  iirdated  an  much  hi?  Of  the  eoldtors,  who  i.U*tuHn*d  the  bmid 

•:i  h and  then  skinned.  When  the  skin  was  vtfp-  Mast  . Bread  in  small  quantities  was  d * »toi 

arnied  from  the  legs  anti  sidestlm  carcass  avas  Vntet .ismo^.  m,  but.  there  ’was  no  water.'.  ..  . ;,8ono* 
and  ,<uspemled  on  n peg  pu  ft  tree  through  the  A eo~  ' td  the  \>wfl  arrived  with  two  8hA«p;  1 rt']<ec^}  i.» 


j into  A large  cotton  hai.dktnT;hic1',  which  was  spread 
]uuk  ou  tii??  ground;  the  JJver  and  lungs  were  cut 
; :>p  in  tfio  same  way;  the  hit  was  then  put  in  the 
\wi2ikyit.  when  this  wa.^  mcltoif.  the  kidney,*  ami 
■ b»  K:*t  (if  the  latter  had  not  been  appropriated  l.v 
•|  ooiue  Were  pul  in,  rnokzd,  and  eaten,  every  one 
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see  them,  for  we  had  not  . _ , ...  . . . 

had  any  meat  fur  live  ot 
six  days.  The  sheep  were 
soon  killed,  skinned,  ami  in 

the  grvrit  carnp-ki-tr le  ; hu 

Visconti  and  I were  horn 

■.  - -t  >;;.■!■■  s'  - • hi  ; : 

eat  the  moat  without  bread. 

I had  secured  a heart,  which 
I roasted  on  a stick,  an 
divided  with  Visconti,  as 
«lw ays  did  with  any  thm. 
that  I could  secure  apart 
from  the  <jyner.il  division 
On  searching  in  my  pock, 
i found  a little  piece  of 
bread,  which  I had  pu‘  y 
away  and  forgotten.  Thi 
I ate  as  dessert,  to  take 

away  the  taste  of  the  meat,  'f ‘ 
We  were  told  not  to  eat  all, 
but  to  reserve  some  for  the  ■ 

evening.  An  lumr  before 

sunset  every  thing  war .•  /ffiWfipl  .’-V: * * 
packed  away,  and  we  were 
informed  that  a long  march 
was  before  us.  1 was  vert 
colA  and  a biting  wind  wa- 
blowing,' so  that  l waa  rath- 
er rejoiced  than  otherwise., 
for  l dreaded  sleep? ng  in  the  % ; ' 

open  air  in  these  damp  cold 
nights,  f always  dreaded, 
too,  waking  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  the  pierc-  \ 
ing  cold.  It  was  n long  j 
up-hill  walk  through  the 
forest.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  I had  the  greatest  diffi 
cultv  in  following.  I found 
the  be«»  plan  was  to  gras; 
w ith  rny  left  hand  the  *hou I- 
tier  or  muzzle  of  the  gun  of 
the  man  before  me.  As  we 
approached  the  summit  <.*i 

the  mountain  the  force  of  v • 

: !••■  v.- <•'■:-  ; 1 ,•: 

cr-a.wd.  Several  of  tie.-., 
in  fr</iu  w.  ni  v.n,  while  v. . 
were  halted  and  told  to  li 
down,  ns  the  tops  of  th 
mountains  arc  always  con-  Sgjj^ 
sidervd  dangerous,  for  tie 
soldiers  are  often  stationed 
there/’ 

“In  the  middle  of  the 

day  there  was  one  of  the  usual  alarms,  which  proved 
to  be  caused  by  four  ar  five  more  of  the  bund  who  hod 
com©  to  join  us.  With  them  w as  one  of  the  women. 
She  had  been  shot  right  through  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  one  of  their  guns.  The  ball  had  broken 
the  bone  in  two,  and  the  arm  was  suspended  and 
wrapped  up  in  numerous  pocket-hmid kerchiefs.  No 
food  was  given  to  us  all  day,  but,  to  rnv  joy,  1 found 
in  my  pocket  a morsel  of  bread  that  I had  forgotten. 

I shared  it  with  Don  Francisco,  and  then  turned 
out  my  pockets,  and  picking  out  the  dirt,  ate  the 
crumbs  which  1 found  there.  We  heard  from  the 
newly -arrived  brigands  that  the  troops  were  all 


with  a great  mass  carried  on  a stick.  We  ate  n 
quantity  of  this  to  assuage  our  thirst,  not  having 
any  water  for  four-and -twenty  hours.  1 found  this 
want  of  water  very  trying  at  first,  but  soon  had  not 
only  to  get  accustomed  to  it,  but  very  often  to  fare 
still  worse.” 

“ We  had  to  go  two  days  without  any  thing  to 
cat,  so  a forav  was  made  into  the  country  near  and 
three  sheep,  alive,  were  brought  back.  When  they 
were  being  cut  up  I was  much  disgusted  at  seeing 
Gonerotfo  and  A ntonio,  w ho  generally  acted  as  butch 
ors,  tearing  mouthfuls  of  raw  meat  with  their  teeth 
from  the  carcass  just  like  wolves.  I asked  them 
why  they  did  not  wait  for  it?  to  lie  cooked,  and  they 
said,  k Why  should  we,  when  we  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger?’ ” 


around  us.  Great  caution  was  observed.  In  the 
evening  two  or  three  ascended  the  mountain  to 
search  for  snowr,  and  in  atjout  ail  hour  returned 
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Apart  from  privations,  the  brigands  were  in 
continual  alarm  that  the  soldiers  might  pounce 
upon  them  at  any  moment.  At  one  time  the 
captain  went  off  on  a scouting  party,  and  was 
gone  three  days ; during  the  interval  those  who 
remained  witlj  the  prisoners  had  not  a morsel 
of  food.  When  the  brigands  returned  it  was 
clear  that  something  had  gone  wrong : 

14  They  were  in  a dreadful  state,  having  been 
walking  the  last  three  days  and  nights  incessantly, 
without  having  had  any  thing  to  eat,  and  they 
were,  of  course,  grievously  disappointed  at  our  hav- 
ing no  food  for  them,  and  they  vented  their  feel- 
ings accordingly  by  abusing  and  threatening  me. 
Their  eyes  were  red  and  glistening  from  the  fever- 
ish state  in  which  they  were  from  over-fatigue  and 
want  of  food ; their  clothing  too  was  very  much 
torn,  and  covered  with  dirt  and  dust,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  very  foot-sore.  For  a long 
time  I was  afraid  to  ask  them  any  questions,  going 
on  the  principle  of  1 least  said  soonest  mended,’  es- 
pecially as  the  question  of  cutting  off  my  ears,  etc., 
was  again  discussed.  At  last  I learned  that  there 
were  4000  soldiers  concentrated  around  GifToni,  and 
poets  on  all  the  mountains,  so  that  the  brigands 
were  unable  to  remain  near  the  town ; and  besides 
this  the  peasants  would  not  provide  any  bread,” 

This  talk  about  “cutting  off  ears,  etc.,”  re- 
fers to  an  unpleasant  habit  that  some  of  the 
brigands  had  of  threatening  to  send  the  ears 
or  nose  of  the  captive  to  his  friends,  by  way 
of  spnrring  up  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  ran- 
som. Once  they  were  apparently  so  nearly  on 
the  point  of  doing  this  that  Mr.  Moens  made 
up  his  mind  to  cut  off  the  top  of  an  car  him- 
self, in  the  hope  of  saving  the  ^remainder.  He 
reasoned  that  a piece  would  probably  answer 
the  brigands’  purpose  as  well  as  the  whole ; 
and  if  only  the  top  was  gone  he  could  hide  the 
mutilation  by  his  hair.  Once  it  was  suggested 
to  send  his  beard,  “with  a piece  of  the  chin 
attached,”  for  the  same  purpose.  They  had, 
moreover,  when  out  of  humor,  a very  disagree- 
able habit  of  discussing  before  him  the  best 
places  to  strike  in  order  to  kill  a man,  and  of 
thrusting  their  long  knives  between  his  body 
and  arms.  He  met  all  their  threats  very  cool- 
ly, telling  them  that  they  might  kill  him  as 
soon  as  they  pleased.  His  coolness  and  pluck 
clearly  won  their  admiration ; and  most  likely 
their  threats  were  never  quite  seriously  meant, 
although  it  was  clear  that  they  would  never 
have  allowed  him  to  be  rescued  alive.  When- 
ever there  was  a skirmish — and  there  were  sev- 
eral— some  of  the  gang  were  always  placed  so 
as  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  prisoner.  For  the 
rest,  their  treatment  was  not  especially  brutal. 
He  fared  in  general  about  as  well  as  the  gang 
themselves,  though  that  was  hardly  enough. 
In  fact,  they  appeared  to  look  upon  their  cap- 
tives as  lawful  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  duly 
“exchanged”  for  money.  They  would  un- 
doubtedly have  killed  them  rather  than  allow 
them  to  escape  or  be  rescued.  It  was  every 
way  for  their  interest  to  keep  them  alive ; and 
when  the  sum  agreed  upon  was  received  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  keep  them  longer. 


Manzo  kept  very  good  discipline  among  his 
followers,  and  was  in  no  way  scrupulous  as  to 
the  methods  of  enforcing  it.  Once  Guange, 
one  of  the  band,  got  into  a noisy  quarrel  with 
a “companion.”  The  captain  ordered  him  to 
be  quiet ; and  as  the  command  was  not  at  once 
obeyed  he  rushed  upon  him,  knocked  him  down, 
and  kept  hitting  him  and  rubbing  his  face  on 
the  stones  until  it  was  bruised  to  a jelly.  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  be  merry  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; hut  once,  when  luck  had  given 
them  a sheep,  and  they  dared  to  make  a fire 
to  roast  it,  the  gang  made  a very  fair  attempt 
at  jollity,  roaring  out  songs,  and  requesting 
one  from  their  prisoner.  They  were  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  singing  was  not  one  of 
his  accomplishments.  In  Italy  every  man  is 
presupposed  to  he  able  to  sing  as  certainly  as 
to  talk. 

So  week  after  week  passed  away,  Mrs.  Moens 
all  tjie  while  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
raise  and  send  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  her 
husband.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money.  One  gentleman,  the  Rajah  Byjc- 
nath,  of  India,  offered  a draft  for  £10,000; 
another  deposited  in  bank  at  Naples  £8500,  the 
amount  demanded,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Moens. 
The  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  money  to  the 
brigands,  for  it  is  a grave  crime  for  any  one  to 
hold  any  communication  with  them.  Finally, 
by  threats  the  brigands  compelled  Signor  Vis- 
conti, a gentleman  of  Giffoni,  a little  town  near 
the  mountains,  whose  son  had  been  their  pris- 
oner, to  act  as  their  agent ; and  he  received 
verbal  permission  from  the  authorities  to  do  so. 
Then  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  send  the  suin 
at  once,  for  fear  that  the  brigands  would  pocket 
it  and  demand  more.  Thev  often  threatened 
to  raise  the  price.  Ofle  time  a report  became 
current  among  them  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  ransom;  whereupon  the 
captain  said  that  he  would  not  take  less  than  a 
million  francs.  Again  news  came  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sent  a dispatch  relating  to  the 
affair ; the  brigands  at  once  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Moens  must  be  a relative  of 
the  British  Premier,  and  the  value  of  their 
prize  rose  greatly  in  their  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  an  object  with  him  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  was  merely  a poor  photog- 
rapher, in  order  to  induce  them  to  lower  the 
sum.  They  compelled  him  at  sundry  times  to 
write  most  plaintive  letters  to  his  wife,  com- 
plaining of  his  hard  fate,  and  imploring  her  to 
send  on  his  ransom.  Manzo  dictated  these,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  add  a word  in  English. 
Manzo  himself  wrote  to  Visconti : 

11 1 can  do  nothing  more  because  my  band  require  abso- 
lutely 50,000  ducats,  otherwise  they  wish  to  take  his  life. 
Therefore  then,  with  many  tears  of  my  mother,  and  many 
prayers  of  my  mother  and  Fortunato  Tedesco,  they  had 
compassion,  they  cried  so  much  that  they  wanted  to  take 
him  with  them.  I interceded  with  ray  band,  because  they 
wished  to  take  his  life,  thereupon  they  said  they  would 
have  30,000  ducats,  with  what  I have  already  received, 
without  deducting  a centime — 30,000  ducats,  otherwise  we 
shall  take  his  life." 
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FAC- SIMILE  OF  MANZO'S  RECEIPT. 

✓ ■6'£c0j&£2' 

-CCfut 

X/c^u 

yi^r  - — ~ 


*y4t*s 


fr£*e*(p^ 


?C  ffey 


Translation. 

u I have  received  from  Don  Elia  Visconti,  in  four  payments,  the  sum  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  livres,  being  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats,  for  the  ransom  of  the  Englishman  Moens.  Captain  Manzo. 

“ Mondogerio,  the  20 th  August,  1865/* 


At  length  they  agreed  to  take  30,000  ducats 
(something  more  than  $25,000)  in  all.  The 
last  payment  was  made  on  the  20th  of  August, 
three  months  and  five  days  after  the  capture, 
Manzo  giving  a receipt  for  it  in  due  form. 

It  was  not  a very  easy  thing  to  get  the  pris- 
oner to  a place  of  safety ; but  Manzo  had  prom- 
ised that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  keep  him 
from  danger;  and,  says  Mr.  Moens,  “I  do 
believe  that  he  thought  himself  bound  by  honor, 
as  a brigand  chief,  to  deliver  the  Inglese  safe  to 
his  friends.”  The  money  was  fairly  divided 
among  the  gang.  There  had  been  originally 
thirty  of  them ; but  two  had  been  shot  by  the 
troops  the  day  after  the  capture,  another  had 
fallen  over  a precipice  and  broken  his  neck,  five 
had  been  captured,  one  had  surrendered,  an- 
other had  been  shot  while  foraging,  and  three 
had  quarreled  with  the  others,  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  of  the  money ; so  that 
there  were  but  seventeen  left. 

Captors  and  captive  parted  with  all  due  for- 
malities. Manzo  took  off  his  hat  and  putting 
some  Napoleons  in  it  went  round  making  a col- 
lection, so  that,  as  he  phrased  it,  Mr.  Moens 
might  “go  to  Naples  like  a gentleman.”  The 
band,  most  of  whom  were  “cleaned  out”  by 
gambling,  were  not  very  liberal;  whereupon 
the  captain  took  some  money  from  the  com- 
mon bag,  and  made  up  the  sum  to  seventeen 
and  a half  Napoleons  (about  $70).  Mr.  Moens 
asked  him  for  a heavy  gold  chain  which  he 
wore ; Manzo  was  just  taking  it  off  to  give  it 
to  him  when  somebody  called  him  away,  and 
it  was  not  received.  Gcneroso  gave  him  a ring 
as  a keepsake ; and  after  some  hesitation  ex- 
changed for  a pen-knife  his  own  great  knife, 
with  which  he  had  killed  two  men.  Pasquale, 
who  had  been  the  most  ferocious  of  the  gang, 
and  who  was  always  hinting  about  cutting  off 
ears,  walked  up  nnd  gave  a couple  of  Napo- 


leons, which,  says  Mr. 
Moens,  “ I accepted  with 
thanks.  ” Manzo’s  mo- 
ther brought  a small  loaf 
of  white  bread  and  a little 
omelette.  Then  came  the 
final  parting.  Manzo  ask- 
ed what  Mr.  Moens  would 
say  to  the  Prefect  when 
questioned  about  the 
band.  Mr.  Moens  re- 
plied that  he  should  say 
that  this  band  of  about  30 
had  been  a match  for  an 
army  of  10,000  men.  The 
brigand  captain  was  high- 
ly delighted,  rubbed  his 
hands  with  glee,  and  gave 
him  two  more  rings ; Ge- 
ne roso  added  another, 
making  five  in  all.  Man- 
zo said  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  amount 
which  had  been  paid  him  ; 
and  Mr.  Moens  advised 
him  in  future  to  confine  his  attention  to  his  own 
countrymen,  since  when  a foreigner  >vas  taken  it 
got  into  all  the  newspapers,  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  send  so  many  soldiers  that  the 
brigands  had  very  little  chance  of  escaping.  The 
brigands  proffered  to  kiss  him,  after  the  Italian 
method,  but  this  Mr.  Moens  declined.  “I. 
however,”  he  says,  “shook  hands  all  around 
with  them,  they  parting  with  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  The  brigands  wishing  me  a 
pleasant  journey,  waving  their  arms  to  me  while 
in  sight.”  He  had  been  a captive  with  them 
102  days,  during  all  of  which  time  he  had  never 
entered  a house. 

When  Mr.  Moens  at  length  made  his  en- 
trance into  Giffoni,  his  appearance  was  not  very 
attractive.  “My  browsers,”  he  says,  “were 
all  in  tatters,  and  hanging  in  ribbons  at  my 
feet.  My  coat  was  covered  with  the  fat  and 
grease  of  the  meat  which  I had  to  carry  in  the 
pocket ; and  all  the  lining  of  the  skirts  was  tom 
to  shreds.  My  wide-awake  was  dirty  and  torn. 
My  shirit  I had  worn  day  and  night  since  the 
19th  of  June,  more  than  two  months ; my  boots 
were  all  broken,  and  many  of  the  seams  un- 
stitched. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  state  of  my  body.  I was  covered  with  sores 
from  the  effect  of  the  vermin,  through  the  bri- 
gands having  steadily  refused  to  allow  me  to 
remove  my  clothing  for  washing  purposes,  and 
never  allowing  me  to  stop  at  a stream,  for  fear 
of  the  troops  coming  upon  us  before  I could  re- 
arrange my  dress.” 

The  subject  of  Brigandage  in  Italy,  practi- 
cally presented  in  the  lively  work  of  Mr.  Moens, 
is  a very  curious  one.  He  was  captured  by  a 
railroad-one  of  the  few  in  Italy,  and  therefore 
in  the  midst  of  a dense  population.  For  al- 
most of  a third  of  a year  he  was  carried  around 
from  place  to  place  among  the  mountains,  never 
going  more  than  folly  or  fifty  miles  from  the 
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great  city  of  Na  ple>i.  It  / + m twit  a* Though  one- 
h>u)  iu ?en  ?nized  h}  n bn  ml  of  robber^  Afirbiiv  a 
»;o;»V'Ic  .d'hours  frdm  New  ‘fork,  carried  Oil' to 
the  HighlamU*  and  kbf»tt!mre'(or  three  months 
aVul  write,  and  buh'  rdotts-ed  tb^  jfinymoifiv 
of  fitjp  ofc  480,00^  iNw  wo*  thte  ii  t?in> 
gle  ease  0 seizure  by  Hn*  band.  Daring  that 
year  felly  :*  score  of  |^r?ons  were  in  like  mum 
lii$t  by  felm;  $» me  combined  gang,  for 

timbu hfring^  in  all  to  half  a trill- 
ion dollar*  were  de-mmuk-d ; and  mote  thru 

# 1 Tife  iky; 

in  dm  that  of  “Signor  Wan- 

ner, «mv  of  ;Vd,ert  Wennor,  calico  printer  of 
Manzo¥«  band  atnontjv 
after  tfte  veteiwe.  of  M r.  ;Moens.  par  hint  more 
than  $2d0,0hf)  was  demanded,  find  an  itisfcnU- 
rrient  of  paid;  Imt  at  the  latent  iu> 

cmjnt.s  be  tv:i*  -till  hold,  the  brigands  demuiui- 
ingvtbhA''hofeartiiy^nh  . Xbfcse  tirr;  .only  the  grout 
mtvUtd  y beside*  iktrh  xrhfo  nywv  wf  smaller 


amount*.  AH  t.lrrs?»  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
belongs  only  to  u single  province.  As  ikr  m 
we  can .asccsHftiii,  a similar  Mitfe  of  things  emsis 
in  a corhsidciuble  part  of  the  dominions'  of  Vit~. 
tor  EnmiVneL  The  crmsiU]uence  isr  us  stated 
by  Mr.  'MocnS;  that  the  ,ti  .proprietors.’*' or  i li- 


no r show  (heir  face*,  out  of  their  hordes,  for 
?hey  are  carried  iiflf  from  thrs  very  village^ 
should  they  vent  urn  to  go 

lie  found  it  so  at  PaitdmC  * here 
one  tkre  venture  beyond  the  hff W4  •£**$ 

.for.  fenr  of 'lie  brigands. " 

The  business  of  brigandage  U named  on  by 
the  anl  and.  information,  ami  greatly  tc»  the 
profit  uF.thb  pen^vutry,  .who  :$wm  to  be  outf.  find 
all  in  league  wlfli  the  brigands.  They  furnish 
them  Yvith  fi hkI  end  other  mk’Ossm  ierv  for  which 
tlicd*  charge  prices  Mrv  Mivetis 

tvuH  allowed  (d  ihftpvjet.  thtvncooo  nrs  of  € Vptiii u 
Manzo?  and  lie  affirm*  that of  tiie 
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money  received  in  the  way  of  ransoms  went  to 
the  peasants.  For  a loaf  of  bread,  weighing 
3i  pounds,  costing  in  the  towns  from  three- 
pence to  sixpence,  the  brigands  paid  a ducat — 
three  shillings  and  fourpence — and  in  like  pro- 
portion for  every  thing.  The  peasants  act  the 
part  of  “ fences, ’’and,  like  other  fences,  get  near- 
ly all  the  gains  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  a 
robbery.  This  profitable  business  is  indeed  a 
risky  one ; for  Mr.  Moens  was  informed  that 
during  the  time  he  was  with  the  brigands  more 
than  1500  peasants  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned on  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  bri- 
gands in  only  two  provinces,  and  he  was  in  fear 
after  his  release  that  some  of  the  relatives  of 
these  persons  would  assassinate  him  in  revenge ; 
for  it  seems  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  given  to  his  seizure  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  stirred  up  to  unwonted  vigor. 

Complicity  with  the  brigands  is,  however,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  peasants,  for  among 
those  arrested  on  this  charge  we  find  three 
priests,  a baron,  two  syndics,  a doctor,  and  a 
score  entitled  to  style  themselves  “Don”  and 
“ISignor.”  What  hope  is  there  for  a people 
among  whpm  brigandage  and  begging  are  the 
most  notable  institutions  ? 


The  measures  deliberately  recommended  by 
Mr.  Moens  and  others  for  the  suppression  of 
brigandage,  may  be  studied  with  benefit  by 
those  Europeans  whose  delicate  sensibilities 
were  shocked  by  some  of  the  stringent  orders 
respecting  “bridge-burners”  and  “guerrillas” 
put  forth  by  us  during  the  late  rebellion.  Thus, 
he  would  “levy  the  sum  paid  as  ransom  for 
any  captive  upon  the  district  haunted  by  the 
band.”  And,  “in  addition  to  this,  a court- 
martial  held  on  the  spot  on  any  one  found  with 
more  bread  upon  his  person  than  a specified 
amount — say  sufficient  for  his  mid-day  meal ; 
and  if,  after  a speedy  trial,  any  one  thus  proved, 
to  have  any  dealings  whatsoever  with  the  bri- 
gands, were  hanged,  excepting  always  any  persons 
who  may  be  rescuing  one  of  their  family  from  the 
brigands'  hands , it  would  cause  a great  state  of 
fear  among  the  peasants.”  Avid  “when  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  absent  at  night,  they 
should  be  made  to  account  for  being  abroad. 
This  would  speedily  prevent  all  earning  of 
food  during  the  night.  In  fact,  a Curfew  Act, 
such  as  that  which  existed  not  so  very  long 
ago  in  Ireland,  would  soon  produce  the  desired 
effect.” 


HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


XII.— OPENING  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Object  of  the  Rebels.— Seizing  the  Mississippi. —Bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip. — Capture  of  New 
Orleans.— Ascending  the  River.— Sweeping  away  Ob- 
structions.—Capture  of  Baton  Rouge.— Capture  of  Nash- 
ville.—The  approach  to  Vicksburg.— Running  the  Bat- 
teries.—The  Rebels  in  the  8wamp.— Bold  achievement 
of  the  Arkansas. — Sickness. — Withdrawal  of  the  Fleet. 
—Battle  of  Baton  Rouge.— Heroism  of  the  Union  Troops. 
—Death  of  General  Williams. — Destruction  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

IT  is  well  known  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  the  rebels  had  no  thought 
of  a serious  dismemberment  of  the  nation. 
Their  plan  was,  through  secession,  to  effect  a 
revolution  which  would  nationalize  slavery  by 
giving  it  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, extending  it  through  all  the  Territories, 
securing  the  privilege  of  holding  slaves  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  thus  securing  to  the  South 
the  political  pre-eminence  which  it  had  so  long 
adroitly  maintained.  It  was  thought  that  there 
was  a large  party  at  the  North  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  slavery,  and  that  that  party  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  North  from 
venturing  upon  a war.  The  South,  by  retir- 
ing temporarily  from  the  General  Government, 
could  frame  a Constitution  iri  entire  accordance 
with  its  views.  The  Northern  States  would 
then,  they  supposed,  one  after  another  join  the 
new  Confederacy,  leaving,  perhaps,  New  En- 
gland, whose  love  of  liberty  could  not  be  bribed, 
u out  in  the  cold.” 


Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, under  the  National  Government,  was 
sent  as  commissioner  from  Mississippi  to  Mary- 
land to  urge  that  State  to  unite  with  the  seced- 
ing States  of  the  South.  On  the  lOtli  of  De- 
cember, 1860,  he  addressed  a large  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

44  Secession  is  not  intended  to  break  up  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  perpetuate  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  go 
out  by  way  of  breaking  up  or  destroying  the  Union,  as  our 
fathers  gave  it  to  us,  but  we  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting further  guarantees  and  security  for  our  rights.  Our 
plan  is  for  the  Southern  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Uniou 
for  the  present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
to  be  made,  guaranteeing  our  just  rights.  This  question 
of  slavery  must  be  settled  now  or  never.” 

The  majestic  and  unexpected  rising  of  the 
North  dispelled  these  illusions.  The  Southern 
leaders,  having  opened  fire  upon  Sumter,  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede.  Nothing  was  then 
left  for  them  but  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
desperate  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  n 
Southern  Confederacy.  It  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  that  the  rebels  should 
secure  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Al- 
most instantaneously  their  batteries  rose  upon 
every  bluff  from  Cairo  to  the  Balize. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  MKUulloch 
describes  as  the  third  in  commercial  importance 
and  the  fourth  in  population  in  the  United 
States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  one  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  importance  of  this  city  caused  it 
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to  be  defended  by  the  rebels  with  the  highest 
resources  of  modem  military  art.  Its  capture 
by  the  mortar  fleet  under  Commodore  Porter, 
and  the  gun-boat  fleet  under  Commodore  Far- 
nigutj  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  natal  warfare.  Sixty  miles 
below  the  city  there  were  two  strong  works,, 
Fort  Philip  on  the  left  and  Fort  Jackson  on  the 
right  of  the  river.  Their  united  armament 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  guns, 
many  of  them  of  the  largest  calibre.  The  river 
here  is  seven  hundred  yards  wide.  A chain 
cable  of  massive  links  of  iron  was  stretched 
across  the  river,  supported  by  a raft  of  enor- 
mous logs,  and  eleven  hulks  securely  moored. 


Above  the  rnt'r  there  were  thirteen  rebel  gun- 
boats, including  the  iron-chid  battery  Louisiana, 
and  the  iron-clad  ram  Manassas.  This  formi- 
dable fleet  was  sheltered  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  forts.  Between  New  Orleans  and 
these  forts,  At  various  important  points  along 
the  river,  water  batteries  rvere  constructed  to 
sweep  the  channel.  The  city  was  held  by  a 
large  and  well -disciplined  military  force  under 
General  Lovell.  Commodore  G.  N.  Hollins 
commanded  the  naval  arnmmeor 

The  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond  professed, 
and  probably  honestly,  not  to  feel  the  slightest 
solicitude  in  reference  to  the  safety  of  New 
Orleans.  English  and  French  naval  officers 
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who  had  examined  the  defenses  pronounced 
them  impregnable.  The  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  any  Yan- 
kee fleet  could  surmount  the  obstructions  with 
which  they  had  barred  the  approaches  to  the 
city.  One  of  the  New  Orleans  journals  stated, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1 862  : 

u Our  only  fear  is  that  the  Northern  invaders  may  not 
appear.  We  have  made  such  extensive  preparations  to 
receive  them  that  it  were  vexatious  if  their  invincible  ar- 
mada escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for  it.** 

To  reduce  these  defenses  Commodore  Farra- 
gut  was  provided  with  a gun-boat  and  mortar 
fleet  of  forty-six  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  arm- 
ament of  about  three  hundred  guns  and  mor- 
tars. There  were  no  iron-clads  in  the  fleet. 
Commander  Porter  had  charge  of  the  mortar 
licet,  which  consisted  of  twenty  vessels,  each 
mounting  one  large  mortar  and  two  small  guns. 
The  bombardment  of  the  two  forts  was  opened 
on  the  18th  of  April.  For  six  days  it  was  con- 
tinued with  almost  unmitigated  fury.  The 
roar  of  this  awful  cannonade  fell  heavily  upon 
the  ear  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  by 
day  and  by  night  though  sixty  miles  distant. 

At  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
April  signal  was  given  for  the  gun-boat  squad- 
ron to  move  up  the  river  and  endeavor  to  cut 
through  the  raft  and  chains  and  run  by  the 
forts,  while  the  mortar  fleet  kept  up  the  bom- 
bardment. In  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  the 
20th  Commander  Bell  had  ascended  the  river 
with  two  gun-boats,  while  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  distracted  by  a terrific  bombard- 
ment, with  the  hope  of  blowing  up  the  boom 
by  means  of  petards.  Failing  in  this  Lieuten- 
ant Caldwell  boarded  one  of  the  hulks  and  con- 
trived to  slip  the  chain  so  as  to  make  a suffi- 
cient opening  for  the  steamers  to  pass  through. 
Pollard,  in  his  Southern  History,  apparently 
unwilling  to  give  the  patriots  credit  for  so  hero- 
ic a deed,  says,  44  Unfortunately  a violent  storm 
had  made  a large  chasm  in  the  raft  which  could 
not  be  closed  in  time.” 

The  boats  ascended  in  two  columns.  Im- 
mediately upon  passing  through  the  chasm  in 
the  raft  the  right  column  was  to  attack  Fort 
St.  Philip,  and  the  left  Fort  Jackson.  The 
midnight  conflict  which  ensued  no  description 
can  portray.  The  gloom  of  night,  the  dark 
flow  of  the  river,  the  flash  of  the  guns,  the  in- 
cessant and  deafening  roar,  the  fierce  blaze  of 
the  fire-rafts,  swept  down  by  the  swift  current, 
the  signal-rockets  piercing  the  black  skies,  nei- 
ther pen  nor  pencil  can  adequately  picture. 

As  soon  as  the  gun-boats  had  passed  through 
'the  barrier,  and  while  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
both  of  the  forts,  the  rebel  squadron  cainc 
rushing  down  the  river  and  plunged  desperate- 
ly into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Within  two 
hours  this  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed.  Flag- 
Officer  Farragut,  in  his  account  of  this  fearful 
scene,  says : 

44  J u*t  as  the  scene  appeared  to  be  closing  the  ram  Ma- 
nuals was  seen  coming  under  full  speed  to  attack  us.  I 
directed  Captain  Smith,  in  the  Mississippi,  to  turn  and 


run  her  down,  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the 
Mississippi  turning  and  going  at  her  at  full  speed.  Just 
as  we  expected  to  see  the  ram  annihilated,  when  within 
fifty  yards  of  each  other,  she  put  her  helm  hard  a-port. 
dodged  tlie  Mississippi,  aud  ran  ashore.  The  Mississippi 
poured  two  broadsides  into  her,  and  sent  her  drifting 
down  the  river  a total  wreck.’* 

Commander  Porter’s  mortar  flotilla  was 
moored  nearly  a mile  and  a half  down  the  riv- 
er, throwing  in  majestic  curves  through  the 
air  their  enormous  shells  into  the  fort.  The 
rebel  ram  wras  swept  down  the  stream  by  the 
rapid  current  till  she  came  within  sight  of  Por- 
ter’s flotilla.  Several  guns  immediately  open- 
ed fire  upon  her.  Commander  Porter  writes 
in  his  report : 

14 1 soon  dL-covered  that  the  Manassas  could  harm  no 
one  again,  and  I ordered  the  vessels  to  save  their  shot 
She  was  beginning  to  emit  smoke  from  her  porta  or  holes, 
and  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  and  sinking.  She  had 
evidently  been  used  up  by  the  squadron  as  they  passed 
along.  I tried  to  save  her  as  a curiosity,  by  getting  a 
hawser  arouud  her  and  securing  her  to  the  bank,  but  just 
after  doing  so  she  faintly  exploded.  Her  only  gun  went 
off,  and  emitting  flames  through  her  bow  port,  like  some 
huge  animal,  she  gave  a plunge  and  disappeared  under 
the  water.” 

Twelve  gun-boats  had  now  passed  the  forts, 
and,  casting  anchor  beyond  the  range  of  the 
guns,  prepared  for  further  operations.  The  ap- 
palling tidings  had  been  flashed  along  the  wires 
to  New  Orleans,  creating  there  a scene  of  inde- 
scribable consternation. 

The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  awakened 
from  their  dream  of  security  by  the  tolling  of 
the  alarm  bells  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
foe.  It  was  9 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  when  the  intelligence  was  received.  The 
scene  of  tumult  and  consternation  which  ensued 
no  pen  can  describe.  The  whole  population, 
men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  into  the 
streets.  As  the  tidings  were  repented  from  lip 
to  lip:  44The  Yankee  fleet  has  passed  the  forts 
and  is  approaching  the  city ! ” the  populace  be- 
came almost  frantic  in  the  madness  of  their 
terror.  t 

General  Lovell,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
rebel  troops  stationed  in  New  Orleans,  had  been 
down  to  the  forts,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
were  sixty  miles  below  the  city,  to  watch  the 
movements  there.  Appalled  by  the  unexpected 
achievement  of  the  National  fleet,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  following  along  the  levee  a t 
the  utmost  possible  speed,  reached  the  city  at 
2 o’clock  p.m.  Here,  in  a hurried  conference 
with  the  city  authorities,  it  was  decided  imme- 
diately to  withdraw'  the  military  force  that  the 
city  might  be  saved  from  bombardment.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  Camp  Moore,  about  seventy  miles  above  New' 
Orleans,  on  the  Jackson  Railroad.  Lovell’s 
army,  it  is  said,  bad  been  weakened  to  strength- 
en the  rebel  force  at  Corinth,  and  he  had  then 
under  his  command  but  about  twenty -eight 
hundred  men. 

With  ten  vessels  Flag-Officer  Farragut  was 
now  steaming  up  the  river  toward  the  city. 
He  had  still  apparently  severe  obstacles  to  en- 
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the  evacuation  of  the  city  may  consequently  be 
imagined. 

At  half  post  10  o'clock  the  next  morning* 
the  25th,  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the  ChaJ- 
mettc  batteries.  The  Hartford  led,  followed 
by  the  Brooklyn,  the  Richmond,  the  Pen naeola, 
and  six  gun-boats.  The  Cayuga  had  been  lead- 
iug.  and  being  quite  in  the  advance,  and  not 
having  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  Cap- 
fain  Bailey  had  sustained,  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  a cross-fire  with  the  batteries,  when 
the  Hartford  ranged  ahead  and  opened  so  ter- 
rifle  a broadside  of  shells,  shrapnel,  anil  grape, 
that  the  rebels  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivet 
were  driven  from  their  guns.  In  quick  succes- 


ermnter.  At  Chalniette,  a tew  miles  below  the 
city,  there  were  two  very  formidable  water- 
batteries*  mounting  on  one  side  of  the  river 
live  32-pounders,  and  on  the  other,  nine  gnus 
of  the  same  calibre.  Could  he,  without  delay, 
pa -s  these  obstructions,  and  send  a frigate  tew 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  he  could  effectually 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Lovell  and  capture 
his  whole  nrmy,  The  only  retreat  for  the  reb- 
els was  by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the- 
river  and  the  swamp.  At  a place  called  Kiri- 
ner’s  plantation  this  strip  was  but  one  mile  wide. 
Through  ibis  narrow  neck,  which  a frigate  could 
command,  the  railroad  passed.  The  nervous 
excitement  under  which  Genera!  Lovell  pressed 
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sion  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  came  np, 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  both  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  the  rebels  were  seen  scam- 
pering from  their  works  in  all  directions. 

There  were  now  no  further  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  save  the  fire  rafts  and  burning  ves- 
sels, with  which  the  river  seemed  to  be  filled. 
The  rebels  in  the  wantonness  of  their  frenzy 
applied  the  torch  to  every  thing.  All  the  cot- 
ton in  the  city  was  brought  out  and  set  on  fire. 
The  mob  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  all  the  public  buildings  and 
even  the  private  dwellings.  Scarcely  any  scenes 
in  the  French  Revolution  could  exceed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  spectacle  now  displayed  in  New  Or- 
leans. Flag-Officer  Farragut,  in  his  Report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  writes : 

“I  must  say  I never  witnessed  such  Vandalism  in  my 
life,  as  the  destruction  of  property;  all  tbe  shipping, 
steamboats,  etc.,  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed.*1 

The  special  artist  of  Hater's  Weekly , who 
accompanied  the  squadron,  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes the  scene,  as  it  was  presented  to  his  eyes 
when  the  victorious  fleet  anchored  in  front  of 
New  Orleans : 

“ The  view  from  our  decks  was  one  such  as  will  never 
in  all  human  probability  be  witnessed  again.  A large  city 
lay  at  our  mercy.  Its  levee  waB  crowded  by  an  excited 
mob.  The  smoke  of  the  ruins  of  millions’  worth  of  cotton 
and  shipping  at  times  half  concealed  the  people.  While 
men  were  hastening  up  the  levee,  firing  ships  and  river 
craft  as  fast  as  possible,  the  people  were  rushing  to  and 
fro.  Some  of  them  cheered  for  the  Union,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  crowd.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
armed  with  pistols,  knives,  and  all  manner  of  weapons. 
Some  cheered  for  Jeff  Davis.  Beauregard,  etc.,  and  used 
the  most  vile  and  obscene  language  toward  us  and  the 
good  old  flag.  Pandemonium  was  here  a living  picture. 
Order  was  with  them  a thing  of  the  paBfc,  and  jforgotten, 
and  the  air  was  rent  with  yells  of  defiance.*1 

After  rather  a protracted  correspondence 
with  Monroe,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  New  Or- 
leans was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces, 
and  again  the  United  States  flag  floated  proud- 
ly over  its  towers.  The  two  forts  which  had 
endured  so  terrific  a bombardment,  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  rebel  fleet  or  army, 
were  compelled  to  capitulate ; and  thus  the 
majestic  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  New 
Orleans,  was  again  restored  to  its  rightful  own- 
er, the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  armed  rebels  had  fled  up  the  river, 
and  were  again  concentrating  at  various  points 
upon  its  banks.  They  were  to  be  pursued. 
It  wps  the  voice  of  the  people  that  our  great 
national  river,  the  Mississippi,  cost  what  it 
might,  was  to  be  cleared  of  every  rebel  ob- 
struction from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  General 
Butler’s  land-force,  having  disembarked  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  took  possession 
of  the  city,  and  Flag-Officer  Farragut,  leaving 
a few  ships  in  the  stream  to  overawe  the  re- 
bellious populace,  again  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  river.  He  learned  that  eight  miles  above 
the  city,  at  Carrolton,  there  were  two  forts  quite 
heavily  armed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
But  the  rebels  had  no  longer  any  heart  to  brave 
with  their  water  batteries  the  broadsides  of  our 
fleet. 


As  the  squadron  with  defiant  flag  pushed 
boldly  up  they  found  the  guns  spiked,  the  car- 
riages in  flames,  and  the  garrison  dispersed. 
One  of  the  batteries  contained  twenty-nine 
guns,  the  other  six.  Having  completed  the 
destruction  of  these  works,  they  continued  their 
ascent  against  the  swift  current  of  the  stream. 

! About  a mile  farther  up  they  encountered  oth- 
er earth-works,  which  had  also  been  abandoned. 

uWe  discovered  here,11  writes  Flag-Officer  Fnrragat, 
M fastened  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  one  of  the  meet 
Herculean  labors  I have  ever  seen— a raft  and  chain  to 
extend  across  the  river  to  prevent  Foote’s  gun-boats  from 
descending.  It  Ib  formed  by  placing  three  immense  logs, 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
thirty  feet  long.  To  the  centre  one  a 2-inch  chain  is  at- 
tached, running  lengthwise  the  raft.  The  three  logs  and 
chain  are  then  frapped  together  by  chains  from  4 to  1 
inch,  three  or  four  layers;  and  there  are  ninety-alx  of 
these  lengths  composing  the  raft.  It  is  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long.** 

Seven  vessels  were  now  sent  up  the  river 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Craven  to  keep 
up  the  panic.  Several  of  these,  under  Com- 
mander Lee,  were  ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Vicksburg.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  Iroquois, 
under  Commander  James  S.  Palmer,  appeared 
off  Baton  Rouge,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  demanded  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  town  with  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war  which  the  rebels  had  collected 
there,  and  the  raising  of  the  United  States  flag 
over  the  arsenal.  A small  force  was  landed, 
under  the  guns  of  the  boats,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  without  any  conflict.* 

Commander  Palmer  then,  with  the  Iroquois 
and  several  gun-boats,  ascended  the  river  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  farther,  and  passing 
Port  Hudson,  where  no  batteries  had  then  been 
erected,  on  the  12th  of  May  anchored  before 
Natchez.  The  city  attempted  no  resistance  to 
the  National  fleet,  and  a^it  had  never  been  oc- 
cupied as  a military  position  by  the  rebels,  it 
was  not  formally  taken  possession  of. 

The  little  squadron  then  pushed  on  to  Vicks- 
burg, four  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
Here  they  found  formidable  batteries  frowning 
upon  the  bluffs  which  lined  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  river.  Commander  S.  P.  Lee,  with  the 
advance  of  the  squadron,  reached  this  point  on 
the  18th  of  May.  To  his  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  a defiant  refusal  was  re- 
turned. Not  deeming  it  expedient  to  com- 
mence a bombardment  with  the  small  force 
he  had  he  delayed  operations  for  a few  days 
until  the  arrival  of  Flag-Officer  Farragut,  who 
brought  with  him  a column  of  troops  under 
General  Williams. 

The  rebel  batteries  were  so  strongly  posted 
and  so  well  manned,  that,  before  attempting  to 
reduce  them,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  for 

* Commander  Palmer,  in  his  Report,  writes:  ‘‘Here  is 
a capital  of  a State,  with  T000  inhabitants,  acknowledging 
itself  defenseless,  and  yet  assuming  an  arrogant  tone, 
trusting  to  our  forbearance.  I was  determined  to  submit 
to  no  such  nonsense,  and  accordingly  weighed  anclior,  and 
steamed  up  abreast  the  arsenal,  barracks,  and  other  pnb- 
lic  property  of  the  United  States,  and  hoisted  over  it  our 
flag.*1 
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additional  naval  and  military  force.  Command- 
er Porter’s  mortar  flotilla  was  also  towed  up  to 
assist  in  shelling  out  the  heights.  It  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June  that  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  bombardment. 

At  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  fleet  got  under  way,  and  each  vessel  steam- 
ed to  its  appointed  position.  At  four  o’clock 
the  mortars  opened  fire.  The  range  of  rebel 
batteries  extended  along  the  river  three  miles 
in  length.  The  Iroquois,  Captain  J.  S.  Palm- 
er; the  Oneida,  Captain  S.  P.  Lee;  and  the 
Richmond,  Captain  James  Alden,  took  the 
lead.  These  were  followed  by  the  Wissahicon, 
Captain  John  De  Camp;  the  Sciota,  Captain 
Edward  Donaldson ; the  Hartford,  Captain  R. 
Wainwright ; the  Winona,  Captain  E.  T.  Nich- 
ols; the  Pinola,  Captain  Pierce  Crosby;  each 
* one  pouring  in  successively  its  tremendous  fire. 
Commander  Porter  followed  with  the  Octorora, 
Westfield,  Clifton,  Jackson,  Harriet  Lane,  and 
Owasco. 

By  the  time  the  fleet  came  within  range  of 
the  forts  it  was  daylight,  and  a severe  fire  of 
solid  shot  was  immediately  opened  upon  the 
ships  from  the  batteries.  The  guns  appeared 
to  be  principally  Columbiads,  and  the  flag-ship 
was  the  object  of  their  most  deadly  aim.  All 
the  rebel  guns  were  protected,  some  by  earth- 
works and  others  by  solid  rocks.  The  vessels 
were  so  near  the  banks  that  the  gunners  could 
be  seen  working  the  guns  and  waving  their  hats 
in  defiance.  When  the  fire  of  any  of  the  ships 
was  directed  to  any  particular  battery  the  rebels 
would  abandon  their  guns,  returning  to  them 
again  as  the  ship  passed  on.  Flag-Officer  Far- 
ragut  writes  in  his  Report : 

“Tlio  Hartford  received  bat  little  injury  from  the  bat- 
teries iu  or  below  the  town ; but  several  raking  allots  from 
the  battery  above  the  tovrti  did  us  considerable  damage. 
They  were  60-pounder  rifle  aud  8-inch  solid  shot.  The 
tint  passed  through  the  shell-room  and  lodged  in  the  hold, 
but  did  no  other  harm.  The  8-inch  passed  tlirough  the 
cabin,  but  hurt  no  one.  When  we  reached  the  upper  bat- 
tery we  soon  silenced  it,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
its  flag  was  struck.  We  therefore  gave  three  cheers. 
Bat  when  we  had  passed  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
above  they  reopened  fire  with  two  heavy  guns.  Although 
their  shots  were  well  directed  they  either  had  too  much  or 
too  little  elevation,  and  only  cut  our  rigging  to  pieces  with- 
out injuring  any  one  seriously ; which  w'as  strange,  as  the 
Iroquois,  Winona,  and  Pinola  were  on  our  quarter.  The 
department  will  perceive  from  this  report  that  the  forts 
can  be  passed , and  we  have  done  it,  and  caL  do  it  again  as 
often  as  may  be  requit  ed  of  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do  more  than  silence  the  batteries 
for  a time  as  long  as  the  enemy  has  a large  force  behind 
the  hills  to  prevent  our  landing  and  holding  the  place.** 

The  conflict  in  passing  batteries  so  formida- 
ble with  wooden  vessels  was  very  severe.  The 
mortars  took  a position  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  main  battery  and  hurled 
their  enormous  missiles  upon  the  foe  with  fear- 
ful effect.  As  the  Hartford  and  the  gun-boats 
opened  their  batteries  with  grape,  canister,  and 
shrapnel,  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  pro- 
jectiles. Gradually  the  lower  batteries  which 
were  within  range  of  the  mortars  were  silenced. 
But  as  the  gun-boats  came  abreast  of  the  upper 


batteries,  which  were  beyond  the  range  of  the 
mortars,  the  fire  upon  them  became  very  se- 
vere. Several  of  the  mortar  fleet  were  very 
roughly  handled.  The  Jackson,  Captain  Wood- 
worth,  was  struck  by  a shell  which  exploded  in 
the  wheel-house,  disabling  the  steering  appara- 
tus, and  cutting  off  a leg  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  The  Clifton,  Captain  Baldwin,  hast- 
ened to  the  assistance  of  the  crippled  boat, 
when  a shot  passed  through  the  Clifton’s  boil- 
er. The  catastrophe  was  awful  in  its  effects. 
The  scalding  steam  enveloped  the  boat.  It 
was  a foe  whom  no  energy  could  resist  and  no 
courage  could  brave.  Six  men  were  scalded  to 
death ; others  were  severely  burned.  Ten  men 
leaped*  overboard,  of  whom  one  was  drowned. 
The  Jackson  now  in  turn  came  to  the  help  of 
the  more  severely  wounded  Clifton.  In  the 
midst  of  a murderous  fire  she  attempted  to 
rescue  the  scalded  and  drowning  men.  The 
Westfield  hurried  to  the  rescue,  when  she  was 
struck  by  a heavy  rifle-shot,  which  fortunately 
did  not  cause  any  serious  injury.  The  Octo- 
rora now  came  and  towed  the  Clifton  to  a place 
of  safety.  The  Jackson  also  drifted  out  of 
range.  Commander  David  R.  Porter  in  his 
Report  says : 

w It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a combined  attack  of  army 
and  navy  had  not  been  made,  by  which  something  more 
substantial  might  have  been  accomplished.  Such  an  at- 
tack, I think,  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
city.  Ships  and  mortar-vessels  can  keep  full  possession 
of  the  river  and  places  near  the  water’s  edge,  but  they  can 
not  crawl  up  hills  three  hundred  feet  high  ; and  it  is  that 
part  ot  Vicksburg  which  must  be  taken  by  an  army.  If  it 
was  inteuded  merely  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
and  make  a junction  with  the  fleet  of  Flag-Officer  Davis, 
the  navy  did  it  most  gallantly  and  fearlessly.  It  was  as 
handsome  a thing  as  has  been  done  during  the  war;  for 
the  batteries  to  be  passed  extended  full  three  miles,  with  a 
three-knot  current  against  ships  that  could  not,  at  the 
best,  make  eight  knots  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.”• 

The  mortar-vessels  were  moved  below  Vicks- 
burg, along  the  levee,  amply  protected,  it  was 
supposed,  from  land-attack,  by  an  impassable 
swamp.  The  rebel  general  Van  Dorn,  who 
was  in  command,  it  is  said,  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could 
work  his  way  through  the  morass,  and  by  a 
grand  stroke  seize  the  boats.  He  according- 
ly marched  a brigade  from  his  encampment 
through  the  dense  woods  and  over  the  miry, 
quaking  bog,  until  they  came  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  forest-fringed  levee. 
Here  our  pickets  were  encountered.  They 
precipitately  retreated,  firing  as  they  ran  from 
the  overpowering  force,  which  was  struggling 
along,  many  of  them  waist  deep  in  mire.  But 
Commander  Porter  was  not  the  man  to  be 
caught  napping.  Instantly  all  the  guns  of  the 
mortar-vessels  and  flotilla-steamers  opened  a 
terrific  fire  upon  the  woods,  of  grape,  shrapnel, 

m * The  contradictory  account  which  reach  us  of  the  de- 
tails of  these  events  in  remarkable.  General  T.  Williams, 
in  his  official  Report,  says : 44  Seven  of  Flag-Officer  Farra- 
gut's  vessels  passed  Vicksburg  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  without  alarming  the  batteries  of  the 
town.9* 
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canister,  shell,  and  round  shot.  The  mortars, 
with  small  charges,  pitched  into  the  midst  of 
the  invisible  foe  their  massive  thunder-bolts. 
Fifty  guns,  spread  along  the  levee  for  about  a 
mile,  and  which  could  throw  their  shells  and 
shot  back  into  the  swamp,  a distance  of  two 
miles,  poured  their  deadly  discharges  into  the 
forest.  No  mortal  could  withstand  its  fury. 
As  no  foe  was  visible,  imagination  only  could 
paint  the  consternation  into  which  the  rebel 
troops  were  plunged,  as  struggling  through  the 
gloomy  bog  they  were  assailed  by  this  storm 
of  mutilation  and  death. 

After  continuing  this  thorough  shelling  of 
the  woods  for  some  time,  pickets  were  cau- 
tiously sent  in  to  ascertain  the  result.  They 
found  three  rebel  soldiers  hopelessly  stuck  in 
the  mud.  These  men  were  extricated  and 
brought  to  the  boats.  They  stated  that  two 
regiments,  one  from  Tennessee,  the  other  from 
Mississippi,  endeavored  to  pass  through  the 
swamp  to  attack  the  boats.  They  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  struggle  along  through  the 
thick  mud  which  impeded  every  step,  when 
suddenly  our  guns  opened  upon  them  their 
terrific  fire.  . There  was  no  escape  for  them 
but  in  instantaneous  and  frantic  flight.  They 
threw  away  guns,  knapsacks,  cartridge-boxes, 
every  thing  that  would  impede  their  progress. 
It  must  have  been  indeed  a w ild  scene  of  ter- 
ror, as  stumbling  over  roots,  dashing  aside 
branches  of  trees,  and  plunging  through  the 
miry  pools,  they  endeavored  to  escape  from 
those  shrieking  messengers  of  death  which 
w ere  hurtled  around  them.  Commander  Por- 
ter writes,  in  his  Report  *. 

uIn  going  over  the  ground  afterward  our  men  found 
evidences  of  a general  stampede  throughout  the  woods. 
Among  other  thing*  they  picked  up  from  the  mud  the 
heavy  boots  of  a general  officer,  with  silver  spurs  on. 
There  was  evidence  in  the  marks  that  the  enemy  had 
been  completely  bogged  or  Bunk  in  the  mud.  Our  pris- 
oners informed  ub  that  had  we  gone  into  the  woods  at  that 
moment  with  two  hundred  men  we  could  have  captured 
the  two  regiments,  as  they  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
helpless,  having  thrown  away  their  arms.  It  was  upon 
this  marsh  I depended  for  safety  when  I placed  the 
schooners  in  position;  for  without  such  a natural  de- 
fense we  should  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  concealed 
riflemen.” 

This  adventure  wras  on  the  first  of  July.  The 
next  day  some  of  the  rebel  riflemen  crept  into 
the  woods,  and  succeeded  in  getting  so  near 
as  to  wound  two  of  our  pickets,  and  to  throw  a 
few  balls  upon  the  decks  of  the  boats.  Five 
field-pieces,  which  wore  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  wore  turned  upon  the  assailants. 
They  were  speedily  put  to  flight,  leaving  be- 
hind them  five  dead  bodies  and  other  indications 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment  which  they 
had  received. 

To  guard  against  further  annoyances  of  this 
kind  five  howitzers  were  landed,  earth-works 
were  thrown  up,  and  fifty  marines  wore  posted 
as  pickets.  A large  bell  wras  also  slung  in  the 
woods,  with  lines  leading  to  it  from  different 
points,  so  that  the  pickets  might  give  immedi- 
ate alarm.  il  After  which,”  says  Commander 


Porter,  “ the  mortar  flotilla  wont  to  their  re- 
pose with  great  confidence.” 

The  importance  w hich  the  rebels  attached  to 
the  possession  of  Vicksburg  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a speech  which 
Jefferson  Davis  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  on  the  26th  of  December,  1862  : 

41  There  are  now  two  prominent  objects  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  enemy.  One  ia  to  get  poesenrion  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  open  it  to  navigation  to  appease  the 
clamors  of  the  West,  and  to  utilize  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  which  lias  thus  far  rendered  them  no  service. 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  have  been  strengthened,  and 
now  we  can  coucentrate  at  either  of  them  a force  suf- 
ficient for  their  protection.  Vicksburg  will  stand,  and 
Port  Hudson  will  stand.  But  let  every  man  who  can  be 
spared  from  other  vocations  hasten  to  defend  them,  and 
thus  hold  the  Mississippi  River,  that  great  artery  of  the 
( Confederacy,  preserve  our  communications  with  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  and  thwart  the  enemy's  scheme 
of  forcing  navigation  through  to  New  Orleans.  By  hold-  9 
ing  that  section  of  the  river  between  Port  Hudson  and 
Vicksburg  the  people  of  the  West,  cut  off  from  New  Or- 
leans, will  be  driven  to  the  East  to  seek  a market  for  their 
products,  and  will  be  compelled  to  pay  so  much  in  the  way 
of  freights  that  those  products  will  be  rendered  almost 
valueless.” 

While  Flag-Officer  Farragut  had  been  forc- 
ing his  way  up  the  river  from  its  mouth,  sweep- 
ing away  every  obstacle  before  him,  Commodore 
Foote’s  gun -boat  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Flag-Officer  Davis,  had  descended  the  river 
from  Cairo,  a distance  of  nearly  a thousand 
miles,  winning  astounding  victories  at  Island 
No.  10,  Memphis,  and  other  points  by  the  way. 
The  two  fleets  had  now  met  at  Vicksburg ; the 
one  above  the  three  miles  of  batteries  which 
frowned  along  the  blufls,  and  the  other  below. 
Flag-Officer  Farragut  had,  with  his  gun-boats, 
run  these  batteries  and  joined  the  fleet  of  Flag- 
Officer  C.  H.  Davis.  He  was  now  separated 
by  these  three  miles  of  batteries  from  his  mor- 
tar fleet.  The  batteries  wrere  increasing  in 
number  and  strength  every  day.  There  was  no 
land-force  with  the  squadron  sufficient  even  to 
attempt  to  take  them.  Thus  the  rebels  held 
the  river. 

There  was  a small  division  of  infantry  which 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  General  T. 
Williams.  His  force  consisted  of  the  Thir- 
tceth  Massachusetts,  the  Ninth  Connecticut, 
the  Seventh  Vermont,  the  Fourth  Wisconsin, 
and  Nims’s  Battery,  with  two  sections  of  Ever- 
ett’s. The  only  strategical  value  of  Vicksburg 
to  the  rebels  was  its  power  from  its  command- 
ing bluffs  to  blockade  the  river.  The  idea  was 
conceived  of  isolating  Vicksburg  by  cutting  a 
new  channel  for  the  river  through  a neck  of 
land  opposite  the  city,  w'hich  would  leave  Vicks- 
burg a town  some  six  miles  inland.  This  idea 
w>as  considered  quite  feasible,  since  the  chan- 
nel of  this  most  tortuous  of  rivers  had  been  not 
un frequently  changed  by  merely  running  a plow 
across  a.  neck  of  land,  thus  converting  a penin- 
sula into  an  island. 

While  the  fleet  bombarded  the  city  the  troops 
were  embarked  in  this  enterprise.  On  the  25th 
| of  June  they  commenced  surveying  the  line, 

I and  ground  was  broken  on  the  morning  of  the 
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ful  gauntlet  of  their  guns,  or  by  sending  couri- 
ers down  through  the  swamp  on  the  western 
banks.  Not  & little  solicitude  was  felt  respect- 
ing this  iron-clad  monster,  of  whose  speed,  arm- 
ament, and  ponderous  mail  appalling  stories 
were  told. 

Several  of  our  vessels  were  performing  pick- 
et duty  as  far  up  the  Yazoo  as  the  rebel  bat- 
teries would  permit  them  to  go.  About  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  July, 
when  General  Williams’s  troops  and  the  contra- 
bands w'ere  hard  at  work  upon  the  canal,  and 
the  fleet  was  impatiently  awaiting  its  comple- 
tion, heavy  firing  was  heard  up  the  Yazoo. 
Two  deserters  the  evening  before  had  come  on 
board  the  Essex,  and  had  reported  that  the 
Arkansas  was  ready  to  come  down.  The  gun- 
boats Carondelet  and  Tyler,  with  the  steam- 
ram  Queen  of  the  West,  had  accordingly  been 
sent  up  the  Yazoo  to  watch  proceedings.  The 
fleet  was  lying  at  anchor  with  fires  banked  but 
no  steam  on.  As  they  had  no  means  of  re- 
plenishing their  coal  it  was  needful  to -prac- 
tice the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  their 
fuel. 

The  sound  of  the  firing  drew  rapidly  nearer. 
The  whole  fleet  was  on  the  stir.  Soon  two  of 
our  boats  were  seen  rushing  down  the  river  at 
full  speed,  pursued  by  the  monster  ram.  The 
retreating  vessels  were  firing  vigorously  with 
their  stern  guns,  and  were  as  vigorously  replied 
to  by  the  bow  guns  of  the  invincible  foe.  The 
Carondelet  had  been  driven  ashore,  and  the 
Arkansas  was  now  in  a coat  of  mail  which  could 
laugh  to  scorn  all  ordinary  shot,  impetuously 
chasing  and  pelting  the  Tyler  and  the  Queen 
of  the  West.  The  rebel  ram  was  but  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  ships  it 
was  pursuing.  It  was  an  appalling  hour. 

As  many  of  the  boats  as  could  bring  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  foe  immediately  opened 
their  fire.  All  the  boats  were  now  striving  hur- 
riedly to  get  up  steam,  and  a strange  scene  of 
commotion  ensued.  As  the  Arkansas  rushed 
along  the  Essex  discharged  seven  guns  at  her, 
striking  her  three  times.  One  of  the  shot,  it 
was  thought,  penetrated  her  armor.  As  she 
approached  the  Richmond  the  rebel  received  a 
terrible  broadside  from  her  guns.  For  a mo- 
ment both  vessel.?  were  enveloped  in  smoke. 
As  the  smoke  lifted  the  iron-clad  monster  was 
seen  still  careering  on  her  way  unharmed. 
When  passing  the  Hartford  she  received  an- 
other broadside  which  she  did  not  condescend 
to  notice.  An  eye-witness  on  board  the  Hart- 
ford writes : 

11 A shot  took  effect  tn  the  boiler  of  the  ram  Lancaster, 
of  Commodore  Davie's  fleet,  and  several  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  shot 
came  from  one  of  our  guns  or  from  the  Arkansas,  ae  the 
vessels  were  much  crowded  and  in  no  position  for  such  an 
encounter.  As  the  Arkansas  got  past  the  Hartford  she 
fired  two  rifle-shots  which  passed  harmlessly  over  our 
heads.  The  Benton  had  got  tinder  way  by  this  time,  and 
started  out  to  meet  her ; but  she  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
looks  of  her  antagonist,  and  steamed  rapidly  down  the 
river,  firing  her  guns  at  intervals.  Tiie  Benton  followed 
her  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries  on  the  btuffc  which 


opened  on  her,  and  she  retired,  leaving  the  Arkansas  to 
run  down  to  Vicksburg." 

The  Arkansas,  which  thus  boldly  ran  through 
our  whole  fleet,  was  truly  a formidable  vessel. 
Her  armored  sides  were  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  not  running  to  a point  like  the 
Mcrrimac,  but  flat  on  the  top  with  a single 
smoke-stack  protruding.  She  was  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  and  the  thick  iron  plates  which 
completely  cased  her  sides  seemed  to  resist 
nearly  all  the  shots  which  were  fired  at  her. 
The  rebel  general  Van  Dorn,  in  his  official  re- 
port of  the  action,  says : 

U0ur  loss  was  ten  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
Captain  Brown,  her  commander  and  hero,  was  slightly 
wounded  In  the  head.  The  smoke-stack  of  the  Arkansas 
was  riddled.  Otherwise  she  is  not  materially  damaged 
and  can  soon  be  repaired." 

The  Union  fleet  below  Vicksburg  consisted 
of  the  Brooklyn,  Kennebec,  and  Jackson,  with 
the  mortar  vessels  and  a large  number  of  trans- 
ports.* Great  apprehensions  were  felt  for  the 
mortar  fleet,  as  it  had  no  means  of  resisting  a 
foe  so  formidable.  And  k was  greatly  feared 
that  the  Arkansas,  "having  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured the  mortar  fleet,  would  rush  down  the 
river  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  the  few  ships  left  in  guard  there,  capture 
our  small  land-force,  and  restore  the  city  again 
to  rebel  rule.  Mr.  W.  B.  Rcnshaw,  who  was 
commanding  Division  of  Mortar  Flotilla,  re- 
ports that,  as  soon  as  he  received  information 
that  the  Arkansas  was  endeavoring  to  pass  the 
fleet  and  would  probably  succeed,  he  signaled 
to  the  schooners  to  get  under  way  immediate- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  slipped  the  cable  of 
his  steamer,  the  Westfield,  that  he  might  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  should  be  required. 
These  measures  were  hardly  adopted  ere  the 
Arkansas  was  seen  gliding  along  under  the 
bank  at  Vicksburg,  perfectly  sheltered  by  the 
batteries.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  shout 
of  triumph  with  which  her  advent  was  greeted 
by  the  rebels. 

One  of  the  mortar  schooners,  the  Sydney  C. 
Jones,  had  unfortunately  grounded,  and  was 
lying  in  a defenseless  condition.  It  seemed 
necessary  immediately  to  blow  her  up,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  remaining  schooners  dropped  down  below 
the  Brooklyn,  behind  whose  broadsides  they 
sought  protection.  This  movement  being  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  Commander  Rensh&wr 
steamed  cautiously  up  the  river  to  provide  for 
blow'ing  up  the  crippled  boat,  and  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  position  of  the  ram.  Upon  the  way  he 
met  General  Williams  and  his  staff  riding  along 
the  western  bank.  He  hailed  the  General  and 
inquired  if  he  wished  to  embark  his  command. 


• uThe  lower  bombarding  fleet,  under  command  of 
Commodores  Farragut  nnd  Porter,  consisted  of  eighteen 
gun  and  mortar  boat-*,  five  sloops  of  war,  and  seventy 
transports.  The  upper  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  gun-boats 
and  rams  and  thirteen  transports,  under  command  of 
Commodore  Davis.”— Pollard's  Second  Year  of  the  IFor, 
p.  T9. 
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Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  requested 
General  Williams  to  send  some  artillery  offi- 
cers on  beard  the  stranded  schooner,  that  the 
boat  might  be  so  scientifically  blown  up  as  to 
throw  the  mortar  into  deep  water.  He  then 
approached  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
schooner,  and  gave  orders  that  all  preparations 
should  bo  made  for  blowing  her  up,  but  that 
the  torch  must  not  be  applied  until  the  signal 
was  given,  or  the  Arkansas  was  seen  actually 
coming  down. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  presented  to  the 
eye  was  one  of  wonderful  beauty;  the  broad 
majestic  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  gliding  silently  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
July  sun  to  its  goal  in  the  Gulf;  the  steamer 
Westfield,  with  Commander  Rcnshaw  upon  the 
deck,  breasting  the  current  as  he  hailed  the  par- 
ty on  the  shore ; the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Gen- 
eral Williams  and  his  staff  on  the  levee ; the 
rank  and  gloomy  forest  rising  from  the  almost 
boundless  and  impenetrable  swamp  in  the  rear; 
up  the  river  the  spires  of  Vicksburg,  the  bat- 
teries belching  forth  their  tremendous  dis- 
charges ; the  Arkansas  running  to  seek  the 
protection  of  their  guns;  the  pursuing  fleet 
pelting  the  foe  with  shot  and  shell,  while  ar- 
rested in  the  chase  by  the  batteries ; the  bil- 
lowy volumes  of  smoke ; the  stranded  mortar- 
schooner,  and  a short  distance  down  the  river 
the  majestic  Brooklyn,  with  the  mortar-schoon- 
ers huddled  in  her  rear  for  protection — all  this, 
with  the  accompanying  thunder-peals  from  in- 
numerable cannon  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  must 
have  presented  a scene  which  it  would  have 
tasked  the  energies  of  a Horace  Vernet  to 
transfer  to  canvas. 

Commander  Renshaw  then  proceeded  up  the 
river  somewhat  further,  and  threw  two  rifle 
shots  at  the  ram ; then  running  below  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  observations  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Flag-Officer  Farragut  to 
bring  his  mortars  immediately  into  position  to 
bombard  the  rebel  batteries,  as  Farragut  was 
coming  down  with  his  fleet  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  ram.  Commander  Porter  had  gone 
down  the  river  with  most  of  the  steamers  of 
the  flotilla  towing  twelve  of  the  mortar-schoon- 
ers. The  schooners  were  expeditiously  brought 
into  position,  but  while  the  movement  was  be- 
ing made,  through  some  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing of  orders,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the 
magazine  of  the  S.  C.  Jones,  and  the  vessel 
was  blown  in  fragments  into  the  air. 

At  half  past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
Commander  Renshaw  had  all  his  mortar-boats 
in  position  to  open  their  fire.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  steamers  it 
took  some  time  to  tow  the  schooners  to  their 
appointed  stations  along  the  western  banks  of 
the  river.  The  Vicksburg  batteries  immedi- 
ately opened  upon  them  a brisk  cannonade. 
Three  of  the  schooners  were  in  position  at  half 
past  one  o’clock.  The  roar  of  battle  was  now 
opened  in  good  earnest.  The  Bchooners  were 
at  a distance  of  about  4000  yards  from  the  bat- 
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teries.*  General  Williams  brought  up  a field 
battery  on  the  western  banks  opposite  Vicks- 
burg, and  took  efficient  part  in  the  fray.  With 
a smothering  6torm  of  8-inch  grape  a swarm 
of  rebel  riflemen  on  the  Vicksburg  side,  who 
were  concealed  in  the  woods,  annoying  the 
mortars  with  their  unerring  aim,  were  speedily 
dispersed. 

Hour  after  hour  this  thundering  bombard- 
ment was  continued.  The  firing  from  the 
mortars  was  rapid  and  accurate.  The  enor- 
mous shells  could  be  seen  falling  within  the 
batteries,  perceptibly  diminishing  the  regular- 
ity of  their  fire.  In  reference  to  this  conflict 
Commander  Renshaw  says,  in  his  Report : 

“To  the  Report  of  Lieutenant-Commanding  Breese, 
commanding  the  Second  Division  of  mortar-echooners,  I 
have  the  honor  to  refer  yon  for  particulars  of  the  mortar 
practice  and  conduct  of  their  officers  and  men.  The  serv- 
ices of  this  officer,  I am  aware,  have  already  been  brought 
to  your  notice  by  the  very  able  and  gallant  commander 
of  the  flotilla.  Captain  Porter.  And  I have  only  to  add 
the  expression  of  my  very  high  appreciation  of  his  official 
ability  and  gallantry,  and  my  thanks  for  his  zealous  as- 
sistance during  this  anxious  day — anxious  from  the  fact 
that,  from  the  hour  of  half  past  one  until  nearly  eight  In 
the  evening,  the  mortar-schooners  were  lying  in  position 
comparatively  unprotected,  within  two  and  a half  miles 
of  this  ram,  which  had  successfully  run  the  blockade  of 
our  fleets,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  her  repairs  might 
be  completed  and  she  again  ready  for  action.*' 

About  half  past  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  mortar-boats  were  signaled  that  the  gun- 
boat fleet  was  getting  under  way  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  batteries.  This  was  the  signal 
for  them  all  to  open  fire  with  redoubled  rapid- 
ity. Flag-Officer  Farragut  was  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  batteries  with  his  New  Orleans 
fleet,  having  the  double  purpose  in  view  of 
joining  his  squadron  below,  and  hoping  also 
to  destroy  the  rebel  ram  in  passing.  The  fleet 
accomplished  its  wonderful  achievement  of  run- 
ning, with  but  little  loss,  those  formidable  bat- 
teries frowning  along  the  bluffs  for  a distance 
of  three  miles.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  ships, 
which  often  drove  the  rebels  from  their  guns. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  the  tempest  of  war, 
with  its  flash  and  thunder-peal  and  crashing 
bolts,  raged  with  all  the  fury  wiih  which  hu- 
man passion  could  inspire  if. 

The  designs  against  the  Arkansas,  however, 
proved^a  failure.  She  was  so  concealed  under 
the  shore,  and  so  protected  by  heavy  batteries, 
that  she  could  not  be  reached  in  the  darkness. 

The  chagrin  which  the  career  of  the  Arkan- 
sas caused  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as 
the  country  at  large,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  Report  of  Flag-Officer  Farragut : 

u It  is  with  deep  mortification  that  I announce  to  the 
Department  that,  notwithstanding  my  prediction  to  the 
contrary,  ttie  iron-dad  ram  Arkansas  has  at  length  made 
her  appearance  and  taken  us  all  by  surprise.  We  liad 

* The  following  schooners  were  engaged : the  John  Grif- 
fith, Henry  Brown  Commanding;  the  Henry  Jones,  James 
W.  Pennington  Commanding;  the  Oliver  II.  Lee,  Wash- 
ington Godfrey  Commanding ; the  Orvetta,  F.  E.  Blanch- 
ard Commanding;  the  Sarah  Brnen,  A.  Christian  Com- 
manding. See  W.  B.  Renshaw*!  Report. 
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heard  that  she  was  op  at  Liverpool,  in  the  Yazoo  River, 
and  Ldeuteoant-Oolonel  Ellet  informed  me  that  the  river 
was  too  narrow  for  our  gun-boat*  to  turn,  and  was  also 
■hallow  in  places,  but  suggested  that  Flag-Officer  Davis 
might  send  up  some  of  his  iron-clad  boats,  which  ‘draw 
only  six  or  seven  feet  of  water. 

“ When  this  was  proposed  to  Flag-Officer  Davis  he  con- 
sented immediately,  and  General  Williams  offered  to  send 
up  a few  sharp-shooters.  The  next  morning  they  went 
off  at  daylight,  and  by  six  in  the  morning  we  heard  firing 
up  the  river,  but  supposed  it  to  be  the  gun-boats  firing  at 
the  flying  artillery  said  to  be  lining  the  river.  In  a short 
time,  however,  the  gun-boat*  appeared  and  the  ram  in 
pursuit.  Although  we  were  all  lying  with  low  fires,  none 
of  us  had  steam  or  could  get  it  up  in  time  to  pursue  her; 
but  she  took  the  broadside  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  was  a 
bold  thing,  and  she  was  only  saved  by  our  feeling  of  se- 
curity. She  was  very  much  injured,  and  was  only  able 
to  drift  down  at  the  lowest  speed— say  one  knot — and 
with  the  current  she  got  down  to  the  fort*  at  Vicksburg 
before  any  of  ns  had  steam  up. 

u I had  a consultation  with  Flag-Officer  Davis,  and  we 
thought  it  best  to  take  the  evening,  when  he  dropped 
down  to  take  the  fire  of  the  npper  battery,  and  my  squad- 
ron passed  down  with  the  determination  of  destroying  the 
ram  if  possible.  But  by  delays  of  getting  in  position, 
etc.,  it  was  so  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  the  town  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  except  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  so 
that,  to  my  great  mortification,  I was  obliged  to  go  down 
and  anchor  with  the  rest  of  my  fleet,  to  protect  the  trans- 
port*, mortar-boats,  etc. 

“ The  ram  is  now  repairing  damages,  for  we  put  many 
holes  through  her,  though  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
damage  done  to  her.  Be  assured.  Sir,  however,  that  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  destroy  her." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Arkansas  had 
received  pretty  severe  handling  from  the  fleet, 
as  day  after  day  passed  and  she  did  not  ven- 
ture from  her  moorings  beneath  the  guns  of 
the  shore  batteries.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22d  another  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the 
rebel  ram.  Flag-Officer  Davis,  about  daylight 
in  the  morning,  attacked  with  great  vehemence 
the  upper  batteries  with  the  gun-boats  Benton, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville.  Under  cover  of 
this  fire  the  Essex  and  the  Queen  of  the  West 
roshed  down  the  river  at  their  utmost  speed, 
to  plunge  upon  the  Arkansas,  to  endeavor  to 
crush  in  her  sides.  The  rebel  ram  was  at  her 
place  at  the  levee  under  the  batteries.  The 
Queen  of  the  West  struck  the  Arkansas  with 
sufficient  force  to  do  he$  some  injury,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  disabling  her.  The  Essex  de- 
livered several  very  effective  shots  into  the 
ram,  but  in  endeavoring  to  strike  only  grazed 
her  side,  and  ran  with  great  force  upon  the 
bank.  Here,*  for  ten  minutes,  until  she  could 
be  got  off,  the  Essex  was  exposed  to  a terrible 
fire  from  the  shore  battery. 

The  sickly  season  had  now  come.  The  most 
vigorous  men  wilted  and  broke  down  under  the 
unintermitted  and  exhausting  heat  of  that  pes- 
tilential region.  Men  who  were  apparently 
well  one  day  would  sink  away  and  die  before 
the  close  of  the  next.  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  of  the  mortar  fleet  one  hundred  and 
six  were  sick  and  off  duty.  The  crews  of  the 
gun-boats  were,  many  of  them,  reduced  to  one- 
half  their  number.  Six  hundred  men  were 
needed  immediately  to  secure  the  efficiency  of 
the  flotilla. 

The  rebels  suffered  even  more  severely  than 


the  patriots.  Out  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men  on  his  rolls,  he  could  scarcely 
muster  five  thousand  in  his  ranks.  They  suf- 
fered far  more  severely  than  our  men  from 
want  of  suitable  hospital  accommodations,  med- 
icines, and  food. 

As  it  was  manifest  that  the  shore  batteries 
could  not  be  carried  without  the  assistance  of  a 
far  more  powerful  land-force  than  we  then  had, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise for  the  present.  Flag-Officer  Farragut 
was  therefore  instructed  to  drop  down  the  river 
with  his  fleet  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  nation 
gathered  its  strength  to  strike  the  rebels  on  the 
bluffs  at  Vicksburg  an  effectual  blow.  Com- 
mander Porter  was  left  below  Vicksburg,  with 
the  Essex  and  the  Snmter,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Flag-Officer  Farragut 
returned  to  New  Orleans  with  most  of  his  fleet. 
The  Katahdin  and  Kineo  were  left  at  Baton 
Rouge  with  a small  land-force.  On  the  5th  of 
August  a rebel  force  of  ten  regiments,  under 
command  of  General  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  made 
a vigorous  assault  upon  the  small  force  sta- 
tioned at  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  the  most  se- 
verely contested  battles  of  the  war  ensued,  in 
which  General  Williams  was  killed  by  a rifle- 
ball  through  the  chest.  About  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  some  friendly  negroes 
brought  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  All  possible  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  menaced  attack. 

At  half  past  three  o’clock  the  next  morning 
the  reveille  was  beaten,  and  our  little  army 
marched  about  a mile  out  of  town  to  meet  the 
foe.  The  enemy,  however,  appeared  in  such 
force  that,  after  very  severe  fighting,  we  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  Otir  troops  experi- 
enced mnch  annoyance  from  facing  the  blaze 
of  the  rising  sun.  But  in  defiance  of  every 
difficulty  they  manfully  bore  the  shock  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  Sixth  Michigan,  with 
Nims’s  battery  on  the  right,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Maine,  with  Manning’s  battery  on  the  left,  won 
great  renown.  They  were  exposed  for  some 
time,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  swarming  foe 
who  assailed  them  from  the  woods.  The  Thir- 
tieth Massachusetts  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
hotly-pressed  Michigan  troops,  but  before  they 
were  in  position  the  rebels  were  driven  back. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ninth  Connecticut  and 
the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  which  had  been  held  in 
reserve,  were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  aid  of 
the  left  wing,  but  as  they  were  rushing  upon 
the  field  the  foe  sullenly  retired. 

During  the  fight  a portion  of  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-first  In- 
diana and  burned  it.  Bnt  the  despoiled  regi- 
ment took  fearful  revenge,  in  pouring  into  their 
disordered  ranks  a volley  of  balls,  which  strewed 
the  ground  with  the  wounded,  and  caused  the 
survivors  precipitately  to  retreat.  The  rebels 
also  forced  an  entrance  into  the  camp  of  the 
Twentieth  Maine,  where  they  encountered  a 
similar  fate.  The  Twenty-first  Indiana  fought 
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battle,  enabling  him  to  signal  the  gun-boai* 
where  to  throw  their  shells.  These  death- 
dealing missiles,  hurled  from  the  ll-inch  guns 
of  the  bouts,  coustrained  the  relink  to  keep  at 
a respectful  distance.  It  is  said  that  one  shell 
from  the  Kinco  killed  from  forty  to  sixty  of  the 
rebels. 

When  near  the  close  of  tho  engagement, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-first 
Indiana,  was  taken  from  the  field  severely 
wounded.  Colonel  Cahill  says  in  his  report 
that  no  words  of  his  can  do  him  justice.  He 
adds : 

u Ho  wa*  every  where,  In  every  finer,  working  hi*  men 
through  teut*,  tree*,  and  undo*  -brn#h  like  a veteran ,*  and 


with  such  desperation  of  courage  that  it  is  said 
one  of  the  rebel  Generals,  whose  fortuno  it  was 
to  encounter  them,  remarked : 

“But  for  those  accursed  Indianians  wo 
should  have  taken  Baton  Rouge  V1 

The  gun -boats  Essex,  Sumter,  Kinco,  and 
Katahdin  took  glorious  part  in  this  conflict. 
The  two  former  were  placed  in  position  to  pro- 
tect our  left.  They  opened  fire  into  the  woods 
through  which  the  foe  was  swarming,  and  with 
their  screaming  shells  shattered  the  forest  and 
scattered  a storm  of  iron  hail  around  the  assail- 
ants. Signal-Officer  Davis,  of  the  Kinco,  took 
a position  on  the  tower  of  tho  State  House, 
where  he  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  field  of 
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when  eerlondy  wounded  and  talora  from  the  ticld  be 
would  not  give  tip,  but  moved  around  among-  hi*  officers 
and  men,  counseling  and  MAktioc  In  every  thing,  to  the 
injury  and  irritation  of  hie  wound**.  Colonel  Robert*,  of 
the  Seventh  Vermont,  fell  mortally  wounded,  ami  bay  since 
died. 

•*  Colonel  Nickei-vom  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  had  hi* 
hom  shot  from  under  him  by  a discharge  of  grape.  He 
sprang  from  umt.r  his  dying  steed,  and  waving  tua  fiword 
railed  upon  1>U  men  for  oue  more  charge.  The  rai  n sprang 
forward  with  three  roaring  cheers,  and  drove  back,  the 
advancing  foe.” 

But  we  have  no  space  to  record  the  individ- 
ual acts  of  heroism.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
the  battle  when  General  Williams  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  lie  had  just  said  to  the  men  of  the 
Twenty-first  Indiana,  us  their  gallant  Colonel 


was  bonne  wounded  from  the  field,  leaving  the 
regiment  in  command  of  Captain  Grimslev: 

Boys,  your  field-officers  arc  all  gone.  I will 
lead  you  !'*  The  men  responded  with  three 
cheers.  Just  at  that  moment  the  fatal  bullet 
pierced  the  bosom  of  the  General  and  he  fell. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Col- 
oned  Cahill : 

That  more  undaunted  bravery,  wolocs*,  and  skill  b>*« 
not  been  displayed  In  any  batUn-Aidd  than  on  that  uf 
IUten  Rouge,  and  that  too  by  officers  who  never  btTor* 
handled  tro-?p«  lu  a fight." 

As  the  discomfited  rebels  retired  the  gun- 
boats continued  pitching  shells  into  the  wood* 
every  half  hour  during  the  whole  night,  But  the 
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foe  was  far  away  on  the  rapid  retreat.  Onr  small 
land-force,  weakened  by  sickness  and  exhaust- 
ed by  heat  and  fatigue,*  were  not  in  a condition 
to  pursue. 

The  Union  force  engaged  numbered  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  enemy 
had  at  least  five  thousand,  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen field-pieces  and  some  cavalry.  About 
thirty  of  their  number  were  captured,  and  tfcey 
left  seventy  wounded  men  upon  the  field.* 

It  was  in  the  plan  of  attack  by  the  rebels 
that  while  Breckinridge  with  his  overpowering 
force  fell  impetuously  upon  our  little  garrison, 
the  Arkansas  was  to  crush  and  sink  our  gun- 
boats. Our  boats  were  all  ready  to  receive 
her,  but  the  Arkansas  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance. It  was  therefore  decided  for  the 
gun-boats  to  take  a trip  up  the  river  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  her.  On  turning  a 
bend  of  the  stream  the  monster  ram  was  seen 
close  to  the  bank,  evidently  disabled.  Two 
rebel  gun-boats,  the  Webb  and  the  Music,, 
were  hovering  around  her.  Prudently  they 
retired  as  soon  as  our  little  fleet  hove  in  sight. 
The  Essex  led,  followed  by  the  Sumter,  the 
Kineo,  and  the  Katahdin. 

* Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill's  Report.  Lieutenant  G.  Weit- 
zel*s  Report  states  the  rebel  force  at  6000,  ours  at  2000. 


The  Essex  ran  by  her  crippled  antagonist, 
which  could  only  bring  one  gun  to  bear  upon 
her,  and  taking  a position  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant,  opened  upon  the  ram  with  three 
guns  charged  with  solid  shot.  One  of  these 
balls  struck  the  bow  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
though  it  produced  a deep  indentation  the  ball 
was  split  in  two  by  force  of  the  concussion. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  ns 
quoted  in  Harpers  Weekly , writes  ; 

a Commander  Porter  then  ordered  the  same  gun  to  be 
loaded  with  an  incendiary  shell  of  his  own  invention,  and 
without  moving  the  gun  to  take  a new  aim  the  shell  was 
fired,  entering  Just  where  the  solid  shot  had  struck  Im- 
mediately  a jet  of  flaibe  was  shooting  up  from  the  Arkan- 
sas,  and  in  a short  time  the  entire  vessel  was  on  fire.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  condensed  cotton,  with  which  the  Ar- 
kansas is  packed,  caught  fire  from  the  shell,  and  communi- 
cating thence  to  the  wood-work,  soon  wrapped  the  mon- 
ster in  flames.  After  burning  till  all  her  upper-works 
were  destroyed  she  swung  off  into  the  stream,  where  she 
blew  up  with  a terrific  explosion. ^ 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  23d  of  August,  Baton 
Rouge  was  evacuated  by  the  Union  troops. 
But  the  exultant  rebels  on  the  river's  banks 
found  that  the  transient  lull  in  the  storm  of 
war  was  only  the  prelude  of  a tempest  which 
swept  the  Mississippi  of  every  incumbrance, 
and  restored  the  majestic  stream  to  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  nation* 


CROCHET. 


While  the  sun,  with  parting  glances, 
On  my  zephyr  web  is  beaming, 

Will  you  listen  to  my  dreaming? 
Would  you  like  to  know  my  fancies, 
Know  what  hidden  meaning  lies 
In  my  spinster-like  devotion 

To  the  polished  shaft,  which  flies 
In  and  out  with  easy  motion? 

How  old  Walton  loved  his  hook 
He  hath  told  us  in  his  book; 

If  I prize  my  hook  as  well, 

Sure  I too  my  love  may  tell. 

Now  the  thought  of  Izaak’s  angling 
Bringeth  to  my  mind  the  saying 
That  this  crochet  is  but  playing; 
That  we  keep  poor  fishes  dangling 
With  a wearisome  delay, 

From  our  line  60  soft  and  pretty. 

We  are  anglers  too,  they  say, 

Cruel  anglers,  void  of  pity. 

Yet  we  do  not  hide  the  hook, 

Do  not  cast  it  in  the  brook; 

If  they  snatch  the  fatal  link 
Are  tee  guilty,  do  you  think? 

Now  I call  me  Clotho,  spinning 
Some  one’s  measure  of  existence. 
With  a hero’s  wise  persistence, 
Looking  back  to  the  beginning, 

Never  thinking  of  the  end ; 

For  ’tis  not  my  task  to  sever, 

Nor  may  I from  fate  defend, 

When  the  parting  comes  forever. 

Thus  I spin  the  slender  thread, 

Tint  it  with  a rosy  red, 

And,  with  lingering  touch  and  slow, 
Gently  check  its  rapid  flow. 


But  my  dreams  are  shifting  ever. 

I am  striving  note  to  weave  me, 

From  the  thread  which  Clotho  gave  me, 
Su<ih  a web  of  pure  endeavor 
As  shall  fold  me  evermore 
In  a robe  of  light  and  beauty, 

When  my  busy  life  is  o’er — 

When  I’ve  finished  all  my  duty. 

But  my  thread  is  oh,  so  fine! 

Smallest  moments  form  the  line, 

And  I weave  ’mid  anxious  fears, 

For  I dread  the  fatal  shears. 

Here  a knot  is  in  the  worsted. 

See  how  carefully  I hide  it! 

Just  so  carefully  I tied  it 
When  to  future  skill  I trusted 
For  concealment  of  the  knot. 

That's  the  way  with  woman’s  sorrow, 
Hidden  pain  is  half  forgot 
In  the  bustle  of  the  morrow. 

Yet  my  web  is  no  less  fair 
For  the  tangle  bidden  there, 

And  our  lives  seem  joyous  still, 
Hiough  they  bury  many  an  ill. 

So,  while  twilight  shades  are  falling, 
Threads  of  fancy  I am  twining 
With  the  rosy  wool  combining; 
Heedless  of  the  voices  calling 
From  beyond  the  garden  wall; 

Till,  at  last,  the  steady  motion 
Knits  up  all  my  zephyr  ball. 

Here’s  the  spring  of  my  devotion — 

This  is  why  I love  my  book 
As  the  poet  loves  a book  : 

Thus  its  charms  my  cares  beguile, 

For  I’m  dreaming  all  the  while. 
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NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 


THE  war  for  the  Union  is  over.  Our  sur- 
viving veterans  are  once  more  among  us, 
and  the  country  tenders  them  its  gratitude  and 
homage.  We  meet  them  in  all  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  life,  bronzed  of  feature, 
and  a little  stiff  and  precise,  perhaps,  from  the 
pursuit  of  arms  ; but  there  is  that  in  the  glance 
of  their  eye  and  firmness  of  tread  that  speaks 
of  work  well  done,  and  the  people  welcome 
them  to  their  hearths  and  homes  as  the  crowned 
heroes  of  the  age.  Society,  without  distinction 
of  clique  or  party,  unites  to  do  them  honor. 
Doting  mammas  and  blushing  maidens  smile 
upon  them.  Law  and  Physic  invite  them  to 
their  high  walks ; Trade  and  Commerce  throw 
open  their  august  portals  and  bid  them  enter. 
Even  politicians  forget  their  brawls,  and  cord- 
ially unite,  as  seldom  before,  on  some  soldier 
because  strongest  with  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, most  “ available’’  for  candidacy.  The 
scramble  for  “ soldier”  candidates  between  the 
two  political  parties,  pending  the  elections  of 
last  fall,  was  most  amusing  to  the  on-looker ; 
but  it  was  also  most  instructive,  because  it 
showed  the  strong  and  decided  drift  of  the  popu- 
lar current,  which  none  detect  more  quickly  or 
measure  more  accurately  than  our  shrewd  po- 
litical managers. 

And  we  hold  this  is  right  and  fitting — emi- 
nently so,  and  in  all  respects.  For  it  is  but  a 
just  Reward  of  Merit.  It  is  the  Nation’s  si- 
lent but  hearty  Vote  of  Thanks.  It  is  but  our 
natural  and  inevitable  hero-worship  after  great 
deeds  done.  It  is  only  mankind’s  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  high  dignity  and  worth  of 
bravery  and  pluck. 

41 Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain;*' 

these  are  the  men  whom  mankind  unite  to  re- 
ward and  honor,  and  so  may  it  ever  be. 

But  while  we  all  agree  to  honor  and  reward 
our  living  heroes,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  solemn  duties  we  owe  also  to  the  dead. 
Both  duties  belong  equally  to  true  patriotism, 
and  an  enlightened  civilization  will  surely  re- 
gard one  as  but  the  complement  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  and 
the  grave  the  end  of  all  things,  as  some  “ small 
philosophers”  hold.  But  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity recoil  from  the  doctrine,  and  with  all 
right-thinking  men  care  for  the  dead  stands 
close  to  reverence  for  God. 

Indeed,  to  respect  and  care  for  the  dead  is 
no  modem  sentiment.  Such  was  the  practice 
in  the  ruder  ages  and  among  the  coarser  civil- 
izations, and  in  even  the  most  materialistic 
times  it  keeps  steady  pace  with  all  humaner  de- 
velopments. The  same  reverent  idea  prevails 
every  where  among  mankind,  and  similar  re- 
sults appear  ever  to  follow.  The  Indian  of  the 
plains  elevates  his  dead  upon  a rude  scaffold, 
with  food  and  implements  of  the  chase  by  his 
side,  to  keep  his  remains  from  desecration  and 


equip  him  in  advance  for  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds.  The  European  does  no  more,  when 
with  more  enlightened  view  he  commits  his 
friend  to  the  earth — “ Dust  to  dust,  whence  it 
came” — and  erects  a simple  tablet,  or  costly 
mqpsoleum,  in  some  village  grave-yard,  or  ur- 
ban cemetery,  to  commemorate  his  deeds  and 
perpetuate  his  fame.  They  both  follow  out  the 
same  ideal,  the  best  and  highest  in  them,  the 
truest  and  noblest  thought  of  their  natures; 
but  the  ignorance  and  savagery  of  barbarism 
appear  in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  touching 
beauties  and  refinements  of  a Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Human  history,  indeed,  concurs  in  this 
respect,  though  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
should  every  where  induce  such  reverence  and 
care  for  those  who  have  gone  from  us  and  ap- 
parently are  of  no  further  account  to  us,  unless 
it  be  that  vague  hope  and  “ anxious  longing 
for  immortality”  which  all  possess  and  none  can 
satisfy,  but  which  by  this  means  we  yet  seek 
unconsciously  to  express  and  gratify.  True, 
different  nations  in  different  ages  have  had 
different  methods  of  embodying  the  sentiment, 
but  all  have  sought  the  same  reverent  result. 

By  some  the  dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes 
preserved  in  sacred  urns.  In  India,  and  some 
other  countries,  this  custom  still  prevails  to 
some  extent.  And  we  have  read  somewhere 
of  a Russian  prince  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly  attached, 
submitted  her  body  to  some  German  chemists, 
who  reduced  it  by  scientific  processes  to  so 
small  a compass  that  he  could  wear  it  as  a stone 
in  an  ordinary  seal  ring.  But  the  usual  cus- 
tom, from  time  immemorial,  has  every  where 
been  to  commit  the  dead  to  the  bosom  of  mo. 
ther  earth.  Hence  we  find  burial-places  and 
cemeteries  established  by  law,  and  consecrated 
by  religion,  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  word 
cemetery  itself  comes  from  the  Greek,  K oLfirjrjf- 
piov,  meaning  literally  a “sleeping-place.”  In 
the  German  we  have  the  corresponding  words 
Friedhofy  “Court  of  Peace,”  and  Gottesacker , 

“God’s  Field.”  These  all  came  to  mean  in- 
differently a place  set  apart  and  kept  for  the 
sepulture  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  first  care  on  arriv- 
ing at  a new  place  was  to  select  burial-grounds. 

Their  cities  usually  had  cemeteries  outside  of 
the  walls.  That  of  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  in  the  Valley  of  Cedron.  The 
Greeks,  before  they  adopted  the  Phrygian  cus- 
tom of  burning  their  dead,  had  what  they  called 
their  “sleeping-field.”  At  Athens  the  most 
common  place  of  interment  was  near  the  road 
leading  to  the  Peirseus,  outside  of  the  Ionian 
Gate,  which  on  that  account  was  also  styled 
the  Burial  Gate.  Those  who  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, however,  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, in  the  famous  Ceramicus,  the  most  beau- 
tiful suburb  of  Athens,  which  had  been  adorned 
with  walks,  and  fountains,  and  columns,  and 
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whose  groves  were  filled  with  altars  and  tem- 
ples. At  Rome,  even  after  incremation  be- 
came common,  because  of  her  crowded  popula- 
tion, the  Appian  Way  was  lined  for  miles  with 
costly  sepulchres  and  finely  chiseled  urns.  The 
same  custom  prevailed  at  Pompeii,  as  recent 
discoveries  have  satisfactorily  developed.  In 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  there  were  immense  bur- 
ial-places, proportioned  to  the  denseness  of 
their  ancient  populations,  as  is  well  attested  by 
the  grand  ruins  and  multitudinous  mummies 
still  to  be  found  there. 

In  Europe  many  of  the  ancient  churches 
have  crypts  beneath  them,  filled  with  the  dead 
of  other  generations,  and  several  of  its  great 
cities  are  literally  honey-combed  with  vaults  or 
catacombs,  containing  the  bones  of  their  former 
inhabitants.  The  three  most  finished  and  cele- 
brated of  modern  European  cemeteries  are  those 
of  Pisa,  Naples,  and  Paris.  That  of  Pisa,  called 
Campo  Santo,  is  inconsiderable  in  size,  being 
only  490  feet  long  by  170  wide;  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  arcades  of  white  marble,  60  feet 
high,  and  is  most  beautifully  adorned  by  an- 
cient Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bass-reliefs, 
and  by  superb  paintings  by  the  old  Italian  mas- 
ters. In  the  centre  is  an  extensive  mound  of 
earth,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pales- 
tine during  the  Crusades,  and  formerly  used  as 
a burial-ground  itself.  This  cemetery  is  the 
pantheon  of  the  Pisans,  and  among  its  most 
famous  monuments  is  the  tomb  of  Algarotti, 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1764.  That 
of  Naples  lies  along  the  main  road  leading  from 
the  city,  and  consists  of  365  great  cells,  one  of 
which  is  opened  every  morning  to  receive  the 
dead  of  that  day.  That  of  Paris,  Pere  la 
Chaise,  is  a vast  necropolis,  northeast  from  the 
city,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  La  Fontaine,  Mol&re,  Beaumarchais, 
Laplace,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Marshal  Ney,  David, 
Sifeyes,  B arras,  etc.  Situated  mostly  on  a hill, 
it  commands  a fine  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  adorned  with  column, 
pyramid,  obelisk,  and  every  variety  of  sculpture 
suitable  to  such  a place.  The  cemeteries  of 
Russia  are  mostly  distant  from  the  cities,  and 
their  chief  adornment  consists  of  the  native 
pines. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  many  handsome 
rural  cemeteries,  chief  among  which  are  Mount 
Auburn,  near  Boston ; Greenwood,  near  New 
York;  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia;  andBona- 
ventnra,  near  Savannah.  All  of  these  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  abound  with  walks 
and  shrubbery,  the  most  of  which  are  in  good 
taste  and  of  excellent  design.  They  already 
contain  many  elegant  and  costly  tombs,  and 
year  by  year  advance  in  beauty  and  refine- 
ment. » 

We  have  touched  thus  upon  cemeteries  in 
general,  because  we  hold  them  to  be  indicative 
of  the  spirit  and  growth  of  the  race.  We  com- 
mend them  very  heartily,  in  so  far  as  they  go, 
because  the  visible  expression  of  civilized  affec- 
tion and  well-meant,  if  not  just,  tributes  to 


the  loved  and  lost.  But  we  have  spoken  of  them 
thus  at  length  especially,  in  order  to  affirm  this 
thought,  namely:  that  in  but  few,  if  any  in- 
stances, that  we  can  discover,  after  much  re- 
search, had  any  age  or  any  people,  except  Re- 
publican Athens,  vouchsafed  a cemetery  to  its 
fallen  soldiery.  Instances  abound,  indeed,  of 
monuments  and  memorials  to  distinguished 
generals,  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Pom- 
pey’s  Pillar  to  the  latest  statue  of  Washington 
and  Wellington.  Rome  had  her  Temple  of 
Janus,  dedicated  to  War,  with  its  doors  closed 
but  three  times  in  seven  hundred  years,  and 
her  Campus  Martius,  where,  by  solemn  vote  of 
“ the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,”  her  great 
commanders  were  borne  to  their  rest.  France 
has  her  Hotel  des  Invalides,  consecrated  to  her 
surviving  veterans,  and  with  the  Great  Napo- 
leon sleeping  beneath  its  dome.  England  has 
her  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  and  her  Westminster 
Abbey  (the  latter  now  past  its  thousandth  an- 
niversary), with  her  Wellingtons,  her  Nelsons, 
and  her  Napiers,  as  well  as  her  Pitts  and  her 
Palmerstons,  reposing  in  their  shade. 

So,  also,  great  battles  and  famous  victories 
have  been  commemorated,  from  the  plains  of 
Marathon  to  the  ridges  of  Waterloo,  and  from 
ancient  Zaraa  to  modern  Bunker  HilL  But  in 
all  these  instances,  as  a rule,  the  common  sol- 
dier has  been  overlooked,  as  if  too  humble  to 
be  taken  into  account,  or  as  if  posterity  were 
indifferent  to  his  fate,  no  matter  how  bravely 
he  fought  and  fell.*  In  truth,  in  former  ages, 
and  among  other  peoples,  the  private  soldier 
seems  generally  to  have  been  held  as  only  so 
much  food  for  powder  or  the  sword,  and  a hasty 
pit  or  ditch  to  receive  his  remains,  on  the  field 
where  he  fell,  appears  to  have  been  all  that  he 
was  entitled  to.f  This  was,  perhaps,  natural 
enough  with  aristocratic  and  monarchical  gov- 
ernments, such  as  have  usually  dominated  in 
the  past,  because  their  logic  contemplates  and 
cares  for  only  the  so-called  higher  orders.  But 
a Democratic  republic  like  ours,  based  on  the 
I equality  of  the  race,  and  affirming  justice  for 
| all  that  knows  or  professes  to  know  only  excel- 
lence and  worth  wherever  found,  can  not  af- 
ford to  pass  by  unheeded,  however  humble, 
those  who  have  proven  themselves  by  fierce  and 
sturdy  warfare  in  its  behalf  at  once  its  best 
citizens  and  brave  defenders.  Then,  also,  it 
seems  to  us,  there  is  something  due  to  the 
voice  and  progress  of  the  age.  Things  are  not 
now  as  they  have  been.  A new  era  has  dawned, 

| or  is  beginning  to  dawn.  The  urorld  is  getting 
I to  believe,  however  slowly,  in  the  Fatherhood 

| * We  except  Athens  again.  She  inscribed  the  names 

of  all  who  fell  at  Marathon  on  the  monument  that  she 
erected  there,  and,  in  general  prescribed  by  law,  that  the 
obsequies  of  all  her  citizens  who  fell  in  battle  should  be 
performed  the  public  expense,  and  in  the  most  honor- 
able manner. 

t We  do  not  except  England  and  France,  even  in  the 
Crimea;  for  though  the  most  of  their  dead  there  were 
decently  interred,  and  chlelly  together,  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  either  nation  has  done  any  thing  as  yet  to  pre- 
serve or  adorn  their  resting-places.  The  same  Is  true  of 
France  and  Sardinia  at  Magenta  and  Solferina 
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of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The  day 
of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  of  class  and  caste, 
seems  passing  away.  There  is,  beyond  dis- 
pute, a spirit  abroad  in  the  earth  exciting  to, 
humane  thought,  rousing  to  generous  endeavor, 
stimulating  to  philanthropic  deeds,  refining  con- 
stitutions and  laws,  and  seeking — indeed,  ever 
and  irresistibly — by  all  right  methods,  to  broad- 
en and  elevate  our  common  humanity. 

Our  Government,  with  all  its  multiplied  bur- 
dens and  cares,  and  though  struggling  for  very 
existence,  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  its 
duty  in  this  regard  in  our  late  war,  though,  in 
common  with  other  governments,  it  seems  to 
have  omitted  it  in  all  previous  ones.  Com- 
mon burying-grounds,  indeed,  appear  always  to 
have  been  kept  at  the  various  posts  and  forts 
where  our  troops  were  stationed,  and  those  who 
died  thus  in  garrison  have  doubtless  been  well 
cared  for ; but  those  who  fell  in  battle,  whether 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  the  second  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  Mcxicafi  and 
Indian  wars,  seem  to  have  been  hastily  interred 
on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  and  that  was  the 
last  the  nation  knew  or  seemed  to  care  for 
them.  At  all  events  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
nothing  approaching  to  the  dignity  of  national 
respect  or  national  care  appears  ever  to  have 
been  manifested  afterward.  This  has  struck 
us  as  fairly  remarkable,  all  things  considered  ; 
and  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  had  been 
such  a total  neglect  of  our  national  duty  in  this 
respect  until  we  came  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  But  our  record 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  so  many  others, 
promises  soon  materially  to  improve. 

Early  in  the  war,  so  long  ago,  indeed,  as 
September,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  a 
General  Order4',  directed  accurate  and  perma- 
nent records  to  be  kept  of  deceased  soldiers 
and  their  places  of  buried.  To  this  end  the 
Quarter-Master  General  was  ordered  to  print 
and  place  in  every  general  and  post  hospital 
of  the  army  blank  books  and  forms,  very  mi- 
nute and  specific  in  their  details,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classifying  and  preserving  such  records. 
The  Quarter  - Master’s  Department  was  also 
charged  with  the  further  duty  of  providing 
proper  means  for  a registered  head-board  to  be 
secured  at  the  head  of  each  soldier's  grave. 
To  guard  against  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
mortuary  records  it  was  further  ordered  that 
copies  should  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Adjutant-General’s  office  at  Wash- 
ington for  file.  The  substance  of  this  order 
was  afterward  embodied  in  the  Revised  Army 
Regulations, t and  thus  became  a part  of  the 
permanent  law  of  the  army. 

The  Quarter-Master’s  Department  had  pre- 
viously been  charged  with  “the  burial  of  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,!  as  a part  of  its  general 
duty ; but  its  instructions  were  far  from  specific, 

• No.  15,  Adjutant-General's  office,  1861. 

t Para.  49  of  Appendix,  p.  515.  1868. 

X Revised  U.  8.  Army  Regulations,  pars.  1065,  p.  159. 
1868. 


and  its  care  about  ended  ordinarily  with  the 
smoke  of  the  guns  that  were  prescribed  to  be 
fired  over  their  graves.  These  additional  in- 
structions, however,  we  rejoice  to  say,  soon 
worked  a radical  reform.  The  surgeons  in 
charge  of  regiments  and  hospitals  soon  began 
to  exhibit  a just  pride  in  keeping  and  perfect- 
ing their  melancholy  records,  and  the  result  is, 
the  mortuary  history  of  our  armies  to-day  is 
about  as  complete  as  could  well  be  desired — 
far  more  so,  indeed,  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  if  we  consider  the  number  and  vast- 
ness of  our  campaigns,  and  the  heavy  lists  of 
mortality  invariably  attendant  on  great  mili- 
tary operations.  Certain  we  are  that  it  is  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  nation,  in  any 
previous  war,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  Report  for  1865,  states 
the  aggregate  number  of  men  credited  on  the 
several  calls,  and  put  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  marine 
corps,  from  April  15,  1861,  to  April  14,  1865, 
when  drafting  and  recruiting  ceased,  as  2,776,- 
558.  Of  course  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  number  does  not  represent  actual  men,  but 
enlistments,  of  which  many  of  our  men  made 
two  or  three.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest 
number  of  men  actually  in  the  service  at  any 
one  time  was  about  May  1,  1865,  when  they 
amounted  to  1,000,516. 

In  the  same  Report,  p.  29,  he  gives  the  total 
number  of  colored  troops  enlisted  into  the  serv- 
ice during  the  rebellion  as  178,975.  Of  thue, 
he  says,  “the  loss  during  the  war  from  all 
causes,  except  muster  out,  was  68,178;”  that 
is,  about  thirty-eight  per  cent.  It  would  not 
do,  however,  to  take  this  heavy  per-centage  as 
a fair  average  for  mortality  among  all  our  troops, 
because  it  includes  desertions  and  discharges 
for  sickness  or  other  disability ; and,  also,  be- 
cause our  white  troops  enlisted  oftener  uqder 
the  different  calls,  were  mostly  longer  in  the 
service,  and  lost  more  by  battle  and  deser- 
tion, and  less  by  disease,  than  our  colored 
troops.  But  if  for  these  differencesj-which,  on 
reflection,  will  appear  very  considerable,  we  al- 
low say  twenty-three  per  cent.,  this  will  still 
leave  our  aggregate  losses  during  the  war,  from 
both  battle  and  disease,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
all  enlistments,  say  400,000  men,  wdiich  we  do 
not  believe  will  be  found  very  far  wrong.  A 
careful  examination  of  official  reports,  as  far  as 
published,  and  repeated  conversations  on  the 
subject  with  those  in  the  army  who  ought  to 
know,  as  well  as  good  opportunities  of  our  own 
of  judging  in  the  premises,  confirm  us  in  this 
view.*  This  mournful  number,  though  large, 

* Since  this  article  was  written  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  has  reported  u the  deaths  in  battle,  from  wounds 
and  from  disease,  in  every  regiment  and  company  of  every 
loyal  State , from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,"  at 
280,739 — officers  and  men.  As  this  does  not  include  losses 
in  the  regular  army,  nor  losses  of  Union  troops — white  and 
colored — enlisted  in  the  disloyal  States,  we  do  not  think 
onr  estimate  of  400,000  in  excess,  especially  if  yon  include 
those  discharged  for  disability,  many  of  whom  subsequent- 
ly died  from  diseases  contracted  while  In  the  service. 
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is  not  so  large,  however,  as  the  nation  a year 
ago  sorrowfully  expected,  nor  nearly  so  large 
as  our  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 
gleefully  proclaimed.  And,  large  as  it  is,  the 
Republic,  calmer  than  a Spartan  matron,  not 
unwillingly  made  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  yield 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  treason,  and  she  would  do 
it  again,  thank  Heaven ! yea,  thrice  over  if  need 
were.  In  the  touching  lines  of  one  of  our  best 
war  lyrics : 

“Four  hundred  thousand  men, 

The  brave,  the  good,  the  true, 

In  tangled  wood,  In  mountain  glen, 

On  battle-plain,  In  prison-pen, 

Have  died  for  me  and  you; 

Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  land  their  grave 
For  me  and  you, 

Good  fricuds,  for  me  and  you.”  * 

Gallant,  high-souled,  manly  fellows,  they 
loved  home  and  friends,  parent,  wife,  child, 
domestic  ease,  and  fireside  comfort,  not  less 
than  the  best  of  us;  yet  they  cheerfully  for- 
sook all,  and  marched  Southward  at  the  call  of 
patriotism  to  fight  and  die — as  God  so  willed — 
unmurmuringly,  that  the  nation  might  live. 
There  is  not  a Northern  town  or  hamlet,  scarce- 
ly a Northern  family  of  spirit,  that  has  not  been 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  favorite  citi- 
zen or  darling  son.  This  generation  at  least 
will  not  forget  our  frequent  funerals  that  for 
four  years  darkened  with  their  woe  almost  half 
a continent,  nor  the  dull  roll  of  the  platoon, 
that  daily  announced  another  Martyr  for  free- 
dom laid  to  his  rest.  Oh,  how  grand  and  how 
glorious  oar  roll  of  honor ! There  arc  Kear- 
ney, and  Whipple,  and  Stevens,  and  McPher- 
son, and  Bayard,  and  Shaw,  and  the  countless 
heroes  of  the  ranks  unknown  to  fame,  but  who 
each  did  his  part  well,  and,  falling,  died  none 
the  less  gloriously  because  carrying  a musket 
or  swinging  a sabre  instead  of  leading  a division 
or  commanding  an  army  corps.  If  men  after 
death  are  to  be  judged  and  honored  according 
to  the  work  they  have  done  and  the  results 
they  have  achieved,  then  above  all  others  should 
we  take  the  memories  of  these  men  home  to 
onr  hearts  and  lives,  and  embalm  in  the  na- 
tion's remembrance  forever  and  forever.  The 
remains  of  many,  indeed,  have  been  recovered 
by  friends  and  brought  back  from  the  South, 
and  our  communities  with  one  accord  have 
united  in  burying  them  with  booming  cannon 
and  muffled  drums  and  half-mast  flags  beneath 
onr  own  loyal  soil.  Many  on  entering  the 
service  or  marching  into  battle  made  each  to 
the  other  a solemn  vow,  that  if  either  fell  the 
other  would,  if  possible,  send  his  body  home  for 
burial. 

Comrades  in  arms  and  friends  at  home  have 
no  doubt  done  what  they  could  in  this  respect, 
but  the  number  thus  brought  back  and  interred 
among  our  Northern  hills  has  necessarily  been 
very  small  compared  with  the  many  thousands 
that  fell  throughout  the  South,  and  still  lie 
buried  there,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf.  The 


great  majority  we  say,  of  necessity,  still  lie  on 
the  fields  where  they  fell,  or  near  the  hospitals 
or  prisons  where  they  died,  and  their  rude, 
hastily-constructed,  and  now  neglected  graves 
are  fast  being  obliterated  by  the  leveling  forces 
of  time  and  nature.  In  the  edges  of  groves, 
in  the  fence  corners,  by  the  side  of  turnpikes 
and  railroads,  every  where  are  scattered  indi- 
vidual graves,  while  at  locations  of  former  hos- 
pitals, and  on  scores  of  battle-fields,  they  swell 
up  into  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  Where 
onr  men  died  in  camps  or  on  the  march,  their 
comrades  usually  found  some  means  to  mnfk 
their  resting-places,  such  os  a rough  head- 
board,  or,  failing  that,  a whittled  stick,  with 
some  rude  inscription,  indicating  at  least  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  person  buried.  In  hos- 
pitals, as  we  have  heretofore  said,  full  and  ac- 
curate records  were  kept  of  all  that  died,  and 
the  graves  were  numbered  and  named,  with 
rank,  company,  regiment,  etc.,  so  as  to  render 
-certain  each  man  interred. 

So,  also,  on  battle-fields  where  we  were  vic- 
tors, onr  regiments  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  attention  given  to  the  decent  and 
respectful  burial  of  their  own  dead ; and  the 
long  rows  of  graves  are  almost  invariably  mark- 
ed by  stones  and  head-boards,  however  rude. 
There  is  something  touching,  indeed,  and  that 
speaks  well  for  American  human  nature,  in 
passing  over  our  lines  of  campaign,  and  ob- 
serving how  anxious  our  brave  fellows  appear 
to  have  been  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect 
to  their  fallen  comrades  as  far  as  conld  be 
done.  Disinterments  made  in  various  places 
show  that  so  well  has  this  been  done,  that  at* 
least  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  dead  can 
readily  be  identified,  if  not  more.  Even  where 
outward  indications  fail,  it  is  often  found  that 
vials  and  bottles  have  been  buried  with  the 
dead  with  papers  inclosed,  giving  all  needed  in- 
formation ; and  where  these  are  wanting  our 
army  blue  woolen  clothing  ordinarily  distin- 
guishes Union  from  Confederate  dead,  because 
of  their  cotton  gray;  and  names,  etc.,  can  gen- 
erally be  gleaned  from  marks  on  clothing,  belts, 
or  cartridge-boxes,  or  from  letters,  diaries, 
memorandum  books,  Testaments,  etc.,  some- 
thing of  which  sort  is  usually  found  on  the  body 
of  every  soldier. 

But  on  battle-fields  which  we  lost,  of  conrse, 
as  a general  thing,  the  enemy  cared  little  for 
our  dead,  except  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
and  under  ground  with  the  least  labor  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  a rile,  when  we  triumph- 
ed, we  religiously  buried  the  Confederate  dead, 
and  in  many  instances,  where  time  sufficed,  wc 
marked  their  graves  as  carefully  as  our  own. 
On  the  battle-field  at  Corinth,  near  the  foot  of 
Fort  Robinett,  onr  men  magnanimously  in- 
terred a Confederate  officer  who  fell  fighting 
gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  ont 
of  admiration  for  his  conduct  erected  a rude 
head-board  over  his  grave  with  the  generous 
| inscription,  “Col.  Wm.  Rogers,  2d  Texas  In- 
I fantry,  said  to  be  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave.’* 
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Here  was  true  chivalry  worthy  of  the  Black 
Prince  or  Richard  Coear  de  Lion,  and  the  best 
days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy.*  But  the  Con- 
federates undoubtedly  were  less  particular  in 
this  respect  than  we. 

Those  of  our  men  who  died  in  Confederate 
prisons  seem  as  a rule  to  have  fared  much  bet- 
ter. Though  tortured  and  tormented  with  cold 
and  hunger,  disease  and  vermin,  while  living, 
when  dead  they  were  turned  over  by  their  keep- 
ers to  burial-parties  of  their  own  comrades,  who 
gave  them  the  most  decent  and  respectful  in- 
terment they  could,  and  kept  accurate  records 
of  the  same  in  all  instances  where  allowed  to. 
Even  at  Andersonville  the  last  privilege  to  the 
dead  was  permitted;  for  which  let  history  award 
such  credit  as  is  due. 

These  remarks  now  conduct  us  naturally  to 
the  question,  What  shall  be  done  with  these 
fallen  heroes,  the  nation’s  martyrs,  the  repub- 
lic’s slain?  Shall  we  permit  their  honored 
graves,  holding  the  best  ashes  of  the  land  and 
proudest  of  the  century,  to  be  left  liable  to 
desecration  by  hostile  hands,  or  to  be  obliter- 
ated quickly  by  time  and  nature,  as  among  oth- 
er nations  and  in  other  ages  ? Or  rather  shall 
we  not  at  once  gather  their  remains  tenderly 
together  into  great  national  cemeteries,  few  in 
number  but  centrally  located;  beautify  and 
adorn  these  in  a moderate  but  just  way,  and 
solemnly  commit  them  to  posterity  as  a part 
of  the  precious  price  our  generation  paid  for 
the  Union,  to  bo  the  republic’s  legacy  and  the 
nation’s  inheritance  for  evermore  ? We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Congress  has  already  antici- 
pated this  question,  at  least  in  part,  and  for 
what  it  has  done  we  say,  most  heartily,  hail  and 
thanks.  By  act  approved  July  17,  1862,  sec- 
tion 18,  it  was  enacted,  “That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power,  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient,  to 
purchase  cemetery  grounds,  and  cause  them 
to  be  securely  inclosed,  to  be  used  as  a na- 
tional cemetery  for  the  soldiers  who  shall  die 
in  the  service  of  the  country.  ”f  We  are  not 
aware  what  action  has  been  had  under  this 
law  as  yet,  if  any,  though  surely  there  has  been 
none  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a lawyer-like 
mind  might  construe  it,  we  suppose,  as  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  only  one  cemetery. 
If  this  be  so,  we  submit  all  loyal  and  patriotic 
hearts  will  agree  (and  none  others  have  a right 
to  speak  in  this  matter)  that  Congress  should 
at  once  give  us  additional  legislation,  and  call 
on  the  President,  respectfully  but  earnestly,  “ to 
go  forward”  with  this  great  and  humane  nation- 
al undertaking,  before  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  graves  render  it  too  late. 

• Says  Napoleon,  in  hig  Life  of  Cieaar,  vol.  i„  p.  162,  in 
speaking  of  the  proudest  period  of  Roman  history— u It 
was  an  age  when  all  noble  sentiments  were  raised  to  such 
a point  as  even  to  do  justice  to  an  enemy.  The  consul,  L. 
Cornelius,  gave  magnificent  funeral  rites  to  Hanno,  a Car- 
thaginian general,  who  had  died  valiantly  in  fighting 
against  him.”  Across  two  thousand  years  we  strike 
hands  with  Rome  I 

t General  Orders,  Volunteer  force,  1S61,  ’<L\  ’63,  p.  82. 


The  Country  and  the  Army  have  already 
shown  their  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
premises  by  what  has  been  done  voluntarily  at 
Gettysburg  and  elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of 
any  national  action,  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, “took  the  responsibility”  of  purchasing 
some  seventeen  acres  of  ground,  embracing  the 
centre  of  our  line  of  battle  there,  and  proceed- 
ed to  disinter  and  re-bury  there  the  bodies  of 
all  our  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  memorable 
struggle.  They  were  found  to  belong  to  eight- 
een States,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Governors  of  those  States  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  purchase  and  assist  in  the  fur- 
ther work  of  reinterring  the  slain  and  beauti- 
fying the  grounds.  Of  course  they  all  readily 
assented,  and  those  eighteen  States  are  now 
joint  stock-holders  of  the  cemetery  there,  in 
the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  Congeess. 
We  give  herewith  a plan  of  the  cemetery 
there,  which,  as  we  have  6&id,  embraces  about 
seventeen  acres.  It  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a substantial  stone-wall,  surmounted  with 
heavy  dressed  capping-stone,  and  on  the  fourth 
side  by  an  iron  fence,  that  divides  it  from  die 
old  local  or  town  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  The 
grounds  Imre  been  simply  graded  and  tolerably 
planted  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  roads 
and  walks  have  been  introduced,  so  as  to  com- 
bine utility,  as  far  as  possible,  with  pleasing 
landscape  effects,  at  the  same  time  having  ref- 
erence to  economy  both  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  the  in- 
terments are  arranged  in  a semicircular  form, 
the  ground  appropriated  to  each  State  being, 
as  it  were,  a part  of  a common  centre.  The 
position  of  each  lot,  and  indeed  of  each  inter- 
ment, is  by  this  means  relatively  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  only  difference  being  that  of 
extent , which,  of  course,  had  to  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  interments  belonging  to  each 
State.  The  coffins  are  deposited  side  by  side 
in  parallel  trenches,  a space  of  twelve  feet  be- 
ing allowed  to  each  parallel,  of  which  about 
five  feet  are  reserved  for  a walk  between  each 
row  of  interments.  At  the  heads  of  the  graves 
are  granite  head-stones,  all  precisely  alike, 
bearing  the  name,  company,  and  regiment  of 
the  man  interred,  each  rising  nine  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  showing  a face  or  width  of  ten 
inches  on  its  upper  surface.  A main  roadway, 
or  drive,  courses  round  the  grounds,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  semicircle  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a simple,  unostentatious  monument,  some  sixty 
feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  crowned  with  a colossal  statue  represent- 
ing the  Genius  of  Liberty.  Into  this  cemetery 
have  been  collected  all  of  the  Union  dead  that 
fell  at  Gettysburg  that  have  not  been  claimed 
by  friends  and  removed  elsewhere  for  burial, 
and  the  total  number  of  interments  now  foot 
up  3512. 

All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  done 
by  the  States  themselves  represented  there,  the 
only  contribution  made  by  the  National  Gov- 
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crnment  being  a supply  of  rough  deal  coffins, 
through  the  Quarter-Master’s  Department,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  applica- 
tion, when  the  reinterments  began.  All  honor 
to  these  States,  we  say ; and  their  surviving 
soldiers,  we  are  sur^  with  bent  heads  and  grate- 
ful hearts,  will  respond,  Amen.  This  ceme- 
tery, however,  we  must  say,  is  in  no  true  sense 
a “National  Cemetery,”  because  established 
and  now  supported  by  certain  of  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  unfortunate,  we  think,  that 
the  distinction  of  States  should  have  been  kept 
up  there  so  carefully.  Gettysburg  was  fought 
by  the  nation,  for  the  nation,  to  save  the  na- 
tion. It  should  have  been  the  work  of  the 
nation  to  consecrate  its  precious  soil  to  free- 
dom and  the  fallen  now  and  forever. 

We  believe  some  preliminary  action  has  also 
been  had  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a cemetery  at  Antietam,  but  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advised  of  the  facts  to  speak  of  them 
at  length.  The  facts,  however,  appear  to  be, 
briefly,  about  as  follows:  Some  time  in  1865, 
we  think  during  the  spring,  Maryland  made  an 
appropriation  to  purchase  and  inclose  certain 
grounds,  embracing  a part  of  the  battle-field 
at  Antietam,  to  be  held  hereafter  as  a national 
cemetery,  and  we  believe  she  has  since  invited 
the  other  States  that  lost  troops  at  Antietam 
to  join  with  her  in  removing  the  dead  of  An- 
tietam thither,  and  in  grading  and  somewhat 
ornamenting  the  grounds.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  if  carried  on  to  completion,  will  give  us 
only  a duplicate  of  Gettysburg,  and  we  object 
to  it  because  it  involves  only  State  action,  not 
National,  as  the  subject  deserves. 

Just  here  we  would  say  a word  about  the 
dead  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  that  fell  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  on  the  famous  19th 
of  April,  1861.  They  were  all,  we  believe,  of 
humble,  if  not  obscure  origin ; but  Massachu- 
setts, true  to  her  high  professions  and  great 
traditions,  promptly  secured  their  remains  and 
bore  them  home  to  Lowell  for  interment,  where 
they  were  awarded  a public  funeral  and  given 
an  appropriate  monument  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Nor  did  Maryland  fail 
in  her  duty  toward  them,  after  the  first  wave 
of  treason  was  past.  As  soon  as  a loyal  Leg- 
islature was  convened  she  communicated  to 
Massachusetts  her  desire  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  19th  of  April  as  far  as  possible,  and  as 
evidence  of  her  sincerity  proffered  annuities  in 
perpetual  support  of  the  families  and  widowed 
mothers  of  those  who,  in  her  hour  of  madness, 
had  been  so  traitorously  slain. 

So  much  for  what  the  Country  bos  done. 
The  Army,  it  will  be  found,  has  not  waited  in 
the  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  proceed- 
ed to  prompt  action  of  its  own  wherever  time 
and  opportunity  have  offered.  In  the  East 
our  troops  in  the  Department  of  Washington, 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  when  having  but  little 
to  do,  collected  together  many  of  our  dead 
from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  and  erected 
over  them  a plain  but  substantial  monument, 


to  mark  the  spot,  at  least,  until  something  bet- 
ter could  be  done.  Another  monument,  erect- 
ed at  the  same  period,  marks  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Groveton,  or  Manassas,  fought  near 
the  same  place,  August  29  and  30,  1862.  The 
materials  were  derived  from  the  vicinity,  and 
consisted  only  of  common  stone,  arranged  suit- 
ably for  the  purpose. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  further  action  by 
the  army  in  the  East ; but  in  the  West  onr 
troops  have  begun,  and  pretty  well  finished,  two 
great  cemeteries  that  are  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  one  we  refer  to  is  that  near  Mor- 
freesborough,  Tennessee,  on  the  battle-ground 
of  Stone  River.  It  is  about  four  miles  west  of 
Murfrecsborough,  with  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  Nash- 
ville Pike  on  the  other.  It  is  of  a rectangular 
form,  and  comprises  about  sixteen  acres  in  alL 
The  grounds  were  selected  by  General  Thomas, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  forward  chiefly 
by  his  direction,  though  the  troops  have  ordi- 
narily vied  with  each  other  in  the  work  to  be 
done.  Sufficient  walks  and  roads  have  been 
laid  out  and  graveled,  trees  and  shrubbery  have 
been  introduced,  and  a plain  but  substantial 
stone-wall,  some  four  feet  and  a half  high  by 
two  feet  thick,  is  well  under  way  to  inclose  the 
whole.  The  graves  are  arranged  in  lines,  par- 
allel to  the  railroad,  without  regard  to  States, 
though  those  of  the  same  regiment  are  kept 
together  as  much  as  possible.  The  plot  in  the 
centre  is  reseiVed  for  a suitable  monument,  to 
be  hereafter  determined  on.  A space  nine 
feet  by  four  feet  is  allotted  to  each  grave,  which 
will  afford  room,  it  is  estimated,  for  some  eight 
thousand  interments,  should  so  many  become 
necessary.  About  one  thousand  five  hundred 
bodies  have  already  been  disinterred  from 
where  they  were  scattered  over  the  battle- 
field, and  reinterred  here,  which  is  supposed 
to  comprise  all  who  fell  there  that  have  not 
been  taken  North. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  cemetery  the 
general  buiying-ground  of  our  dead  in  all  that 
section,  and  with  this  view  bodies  are  being 
removed  to  it  from  hospital-grounds  at  Mur- 
freesborough,  Tullahoma,  Decherd,  Cowan, 
and  other  points  along  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad.  These,  it  is  supposed  from 
records  obtained,  will  swell  the  aggregate  up 
to  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  graves,  the 
capacity  of  present  grounds.  As  the  bodies 
are  removed  to  the  cemetery  the  graves  are 
all  numbered  and  recorded  on  a plan  kept  for 
that  purpose ; and  neat  head-boards  of  hard 
wood,  with  inscription  containing  name,  rank, 
company,  and  regiment,  are  placed  at  each 
grave.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the 
work  is  now  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  color- 
ed troops,  though  few  of  that  class  have  fallen 
or  died  in  that  vicinity.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  secure  the  monument  referred 
to,  but  we  deem  them  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  trust  they  will  all  fail. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  monu- 
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ment  is  some  twelve  thousand  dollars ; of  this 
amount  it  is  said  that  the  four  regular  regi- 
ments present  at  Stone  River  have  already 
pledged  themselves  for  five  thousand  dollars, 

4 and  for  the  balance  it  is  proposed  to  appeal  to 
the  States  that  had  troops  engaged  there.  In 
the  name  of  the  Union,  for  which  their  com- 
rades fought  and  fell  at  Stone  River,  we  pro- 
test against  these  regulars  paying  one  cent  for 
this  purpose,  and  against  the  States  contribu- 
ting a dollar.  They  have  both  given  their 
bravest  and  beat  blood  there  for  the  Union,  in 
the  face  of  all  mankind.  Now  let  the  Union, 
saved  by  them,  do  its  part,  by  simply  but  fitly 
commemorating  their  deeds,  or  stand  disgraced 
to  the  end  of  history. 

In  this  connection  we  mu9t  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a small  but  neat  cemetery  some  two  miles 
west  of  Murfreesborough,  founded  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Hazen’s  Brigade.  This  was  done  by 
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them  soon  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
before  the  idea  of  a general  cemetery  there 
seems  to  have  occurred.  As  it  is  already  so 
complete  of  itself,  indeed  a model  in  its  way, 
we  think  it  should  be  retained  as  it  is.  It 
consists  of  a small  lot  of  ground,  one  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  inclosed  by  a sub- 
stantial wall  of  hewn  stone,  four  feet  high  by 
two  thick.  Within  are  the  graves  of  twenty- 
nine  privates  of  the  brigade,  who  fell  at  Stone 
River.  Neat  head-stones  of  cut  limestone, 
bearing  the  name,  rank,  company,  and  regi- 
ment of  these,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
grave.  In  the  centre  is  a simple  but  tasteful 
monument  of  hewn  limestone,  consisting  of  a 
pedestal  ten  feet  square  at  base,  and  a quad- 
rangular pyramidal  shaft,  with  a height  in  all 
of  eleven  feet.  The  sides  of  this  monument 
bear  the  following  chaste  and  most  appropriate 
inscriptions : 
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quite  enough  of  State  Eights;  that  these  sol- 
diers had  died  fighting  for  the  Union,  against 
rebellious  States,  and  now  we  had  better  mix 
them  up  and  nationalize  them  a little.”  He 
thought  our  poor  fellows  would  like  that  best, 
if  they  could  have  a voice  in  the  matter,  and 
we  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion.  The  graves 
are  all  carefully  named  and  numbered,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prepare  and  keep  a full  mili- 
tary history  of  each  soldier  interred.  Copies 
of  this  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant-Generals 
of  the  States  from  which  the  soldiers  enlisted, 
so  that  corrections  may  be  made  if  errors  have 
occurred.  Head-boards  have  been  erected  to  a 
part  of  the  graves;  but  it  is  designed  to  re- 
move these,  and  to  put  up  plain  stones  of  Ten- 
nessee marble  instead  at  the  heads  of  all  the 
graves,  the  materials  for  which  are  readily  ob- 
tained but  five  or  six  miles  away. 

This  cemetery  was  established  in  1863,  in 
pursuance  of  General  Orders  No.  296,  Head- 
quarters Department  of  the  Cumberland,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a place  of  interment 
for  the  dead  at  and  about  Chattanooga;  and 
all  the  work  so  far  done  has  been  performed  by 
our  troops  when  encamped  or  stationed  there. 
No  State  has  contributed  a dollar  toward  it  so 
far,  and  we  trust  none  will  be  asked  to.  It 
stands  out  a truly  Union  and  national  work  as 
far  as  completed,  simple  but  grand  in  its  con- 
ception and  execution;  and  General  Thomas 
well  deserves  high  praise  and  the  united  thanks 
of  the  army  and  the  country  for  what  has  there 
been  done  so  promptly  and  appropriately  for 
our  slain  and  dead  soldiery. 

In  addition  to  these  national  cemeteries 
proper  there  are  other  quasi  ones,  but  none, 
we  believe,  that  merit  any  extended  notice. 
We  refer  to  those  that  have  sprung  up  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interments  chiefly  from  hospitals,  and 
which  have  since  been  inclosed  and  partially 
cared  for.  In  all  of  these  cases,  we  believe, 
accurate  mortuary  records  have  been  kept; 
but  the  grounds  were  originally  selected  more 
for  convenience  or  from  chance  than  aught 
else,  and,  as  a rule,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
grown  into  vast  grave-yards  that  they  began  to 
be  inclosed  and  to  take  the  name  of  cemeteries. 
All  such*  are  inclosed  only  by  a common  deal 
fence,  and  no  proper  regard  has  been  had  to 
method  or  to  permanence  as  at  Gettysburg, 
Murfreesborough,  and  Chattanooga.  As  ex- 
amples of  these  we  refer  to  the  soldier  ceme- 
teries about  Washington,  including  Arlington 
and  Alexandria,  that  foot  np  in  the  aggregate 
over  twenty-five  thousand  interments ; to  those 
at  Nashville,  that  foot  up  over  seventeen  thou- 
sand ; to  those  at  and  near  Vicksburg,  about 
ten  thousand ; to  those  at  New  Orleans,  about 
the  same ; to  those  at  Louisville,  over  nine 
thousand ; to  those  at  Memphis,  about  eight 
thousand ; to  those  at  St.  Louis,  about  seven 
thousand ; and  those  at  New  York,  about  four 
thousand.  There  must  also  be  heavy  inter- 
ments at  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  North,  as 


well  as  at  many  other  points  South;  but  we 
are  without  sufficient  data  at  this  writing  to 
speak  intelligently  of  any  more.  The  ceme- 
tery at  the  Soldiers’  Home  near  Washington 
and  that  at  Arlington  are  the  best  of  this  class ; 
but  neither  of  them  approach  to  the  dignity  of 
a national  cemetery  in  either  design  or  execu- 
tion. We  think  all  who  have  visited  them  will 
concur  in  this  opinion,  at  least  substantially. 

Much  similar  in  character  to  the  ones  aboye- 
mentioned  are  those  that  have  been  established 
in  the  Wilderness  and  elsewhere  by  direction 
of  the  War  Department.  In  the  Wilderness 
are  two,  both  inclosed  by  paling  fence;  one 
containing  one  hundred  and  eight  graves,  and 
the  other  five  hundred  and  thirty- four.  At 
Spottsylvania  there  are  some  seven  hundred 
graves  more.  These  are  the  dead  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  resulting  from  Grant’s  obsti- 
nate, determined  fighting  there  in  1864 ; though 
some  of  those  slain  at  Chancellorsville,  under 
Hooker,  in  1863,  may  also  be  included.  In 
all  of  these  fnstances  the  graves  have  been 
marked  by  simple  white  tablets  of  wood,  con- 
taining the  names  and  regiments  of  the  men 
as  for  as  ascertainable.  Working  parties  were 
sent  out  from  Washington  by  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter’s Department  for  this  purpose,  and  the  usual 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  select  grounds 
where  the  dead  lay  thickest,  and  to  collect  in 
that  locality,  after  inclosing  it,  all  the  dead 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  dead  at  Ball’s 
Bluff,  we  believe,  have  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, or  at  least  similarly  cared  for ; but  those 
at  Fredericksburg,  Williamsburg,  Gaines’s  Mill, 
Cold  Harbor,  Seven  Pines,  the  Seven  Days’ 
Fight,  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  etc.,  still  lie 
substantially  where  they  fell,  with  such  poor 
burial  as  our  troops  could  then  give  them.  So, 
also,  those  in  the  West,  at  Perryville,  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Pea  Ridge, 
Red  River,  Port  Hudson,  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta,  and  other  points ; though 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  graves  may  have 
been  roughly  inclosed  as  at  Memphis  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  forget  the 
cemeteries  at  Salisbury  and  Andersonville. 
We  are  without  positive  data  as  to  the  one  at 
Salisbury;  but  the  cemetery  at  Andersonville 
consists  of  fifty  acres,  and  contains  twelve 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  graves. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  Captain  James 
M.  Moore  of  the  Quarter-Master’s  Department 
was  sent  there  with  a force  of  men  to  inclose 
the  grounds  and  erect  head-boards.  He  found 
ottr  own  men  had  taken  great  pains  in  burying 
their  dead,  numbering  the  graves,  and  keeping 
a careful  record  of  the  names  and  numbers,  as 
well  as  erecting  rude  head-boards  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  he  was  able  to  identify  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  out  of 
those  buried  there.  This,  however,  left  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  poor  fellows  to  be  re- 
corded forever  as  “Unknown,”  their  names 
and  very  resting-places,  as  it  were,  blotted  out 
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of  existence.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  ob- 
tain photographic  views  of  that  hell  on  earth 
when  in  full  blast,  that  we  think  at  a glance 
readily  account  for  its  terrible  mortality.  By 
way  of  specimen  we  give  the  14  View  from  the 
Main  Gate.*’  We  received  this  from  an  officer 
who  escaped  from  Andersonville  when  n pris- 
oner there  in  1864,  and  he  vouches  for  the 
liberal  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  everyday  ex- 
perience in  that  living  hell  when  he  was  im- 
prisoned there.  He  says  all  the  horrible  ac- 
counts of  cold  and  hunger,  of  dirt,  and  filth, 
vermin  and  disease,  outrage  and  cruelty  at 
Anderson viiler  during  the  reign  of  Winder  and 
Win:  there,  are  true,  but  only  half  the  truth, 
because  human  language  is  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing the  whole,  or  the  human  mind  of  com- 


prehending it — so  fearful  ami  hideous  was  the 
reality. 

On  a previous  page  we  have  spoken  of  the 
action  of  the  War  Department,  early  in  the 
war,  requiring  a record  to  bo  kept  of  all  who 
died.  We  hove  also  spoken  of  the  law,  passed 
in  1 802,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  ground* 
for  cemetery  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  wo 
are  glad  to  say  there  are  indications  that  the 
Government  is  about  moving  further  in  the 
matter — though  as  vet  apparently  somewhat 
casting  about  ns  if  uncertain  of  its  policy. 
The  Quarter-Master-Geneml.  by  two  General 
Orders  (Nos,  40  and  65),  late  in  1865,  called 
upon  all  officers  of  his  Department  for  Special 
Reports  of  the  location  and  condition  of  soldier 
grave-yards  known  to  them,  with  reeomineuda- 
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tions  as  to  the  means  necessary  to  preserve  from 
desecration  the  remains  of  those  interred  there, 
having  reference  especially  to  the  following 
points,  to  wit:  (1.)  location;  (2.)  condition, 
whether  inclosed  or  not,  whether  with  head- 
boards  or  other  means  of  identification;  (3.) 
place  and  condition  of  mortuary  records  and 
names  of  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  same ; 
(4.)  recommendations  as  to  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  grave-yards,  whether  to  be  con- 
tinued or  removed  to  some  permanent  ceme- 
tery near  the  place.  General  Thomas’s  chief 
quarter-master,  General  Donaldson,  acting,  we 
suppose,  on  these  orders  of  General  Meigs, 
has  issued  a circular,  calling  on  all  who  have 
served  in  the  army  at  any  time  during  the  war, 
in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  for 
information  as  to  the  places  of  burial  or  scat- 
tered graves  of  our  soldiers  in  that  region,  and 
he  goes  a step  farther  than  the  Quarter-Master- 
General  by  intimating  that  the  information  is 
desired  “with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional  cemeteries , and  the  removal  to  these  of 
the  dead,  on  the  plan  of  those  already  in  pro- 
cess of  completion  at  Chattanooga  and  Stone 
River.”  We  have  found  this  circular  in  the 
papers,  but  judge  it  to  be  authentic,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  General  Thomas  and  his  Quarter- 
Master  are  only  a step  in  advance  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  Government  at  Washington.* 

We  go  for  closing  up  the  war  now,  and  ending 
it  fitly  and  nobly.  Aiid  with  this  view  we  sub- 
mit that  the  nation,  with  a united  voice,  should 
call  for  these  scattered  dead  of  the  Union  army, 
whether  white  or  black,  to  be  disinterred  frem 
the  places  where  they  lie,  and  brought  speedily 
together  into  great  national  cemeteries,  where 
they  may  repose  in  peace  and  dignity  beneath 
the  regis  of  the  Republic  while  time  endures. 
The  cost  need  not  be  large ; and  should  it  be 
millions,  no  Congress  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
for  some  years  to  come  would  refuse  it,  if  proper- 
ly called  on.  Gettysburg,  Murfreesborough,  and 
Chattanooga  are  models  in  their  way,  because 
of  their  grandeur  yet  simplicity,  or  at  least  will 
be,  when  the  nation  has  done  its  share  of  the 
work,  by  erecting  plain  but  tasteful  monuments 
there,  as  we  have  elsewhere  indicated.  So  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  small,  as  the 
troops  might  be  charged  with  this  duty  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  they  could  readily 
be  provided  for. 

To  get  at  this  practically  we  would  suggest 
that  Gettysburg  be  retained  where  it  is  in  the 

# Slnco  preparing  the  above,  the  Quarter-Maater-Gen- 
ernl  haa  announced  that  it  la  the  intention  of  hia  Deport- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  to  inclose  the  cemeteries  (i.  e.,  the 
rude  grave-yards  or  burial-places)  of  all  Union  soldiers, 
and  of  all  priaoners  of  war,  with  plain  but  substantial 
fences,  and  to  mark  the  graves  with  a suitable  head-board, 
bearing  name,  company,  regiment,  and  State  of  each  man, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  He  says,  it  is  also  “ bis  wish 
to  publish  a record  of  the  names  and  places  of  interment 
of  all  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war.”  This  is  certainly  very 
creditable  to  the  Quarter- Master's  Department,  and  the 
country  will  thank  General  Meigs  for  his  just  and  humane 
views,  so  far  as  they  go.  ■ 
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bosom  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  all  the  dead 
in  Pennsylvania  be  concentrated  there;  that 
Antietam  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  in 
the  heart  of  Maryland,  and  all  the  dead  in 
Maryland  concentrated  there ; that  a great  na- 
tional cemetery  be  established  at  Washington, 
to  include  all  the  dead  there  and  in  that  vicin- 
ity; those  at  Bull  Run,  Groveton,  and  Chantilly, 
those  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  those 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville,  and 
all  who  fell  under  Grant,  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Cold  Harbor — this  to  be  the  largest  and 
grandest  of  all,  as  befits  its  location ; that  an- 
other bo  located  at  or  near  Richmond,  to  in- 
clude all  the  dead  who  fell  on  the  Peninsula 
under  McClellan,  and  all  of  Grant’s  dead  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  Lee’s  surrender,  together  with 
all  other  dead  in  Virginia,  not  sent  to  Wash- 
ington ; another,  at  or  near  Wheeling  in  West 
Virginia,  to  include  all  the  dead  of  that  region ; 
another  at  or  near  Bentonville,  or  Fort  Fisher, 
to  include  all  who  fell  in  North  Carolina;  an- 
other at  Charleston,  to  include  all  who  fell  in 
South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored;  an- 
other at  Atlanta,  to  include  all  who  fell  in 
Georgia ; another  at  Mobile,  to  include  all  who 
fell  in  Alabama ; another  at  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, Vicksburg,  Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  de 
Russy,  St.  Louis,  and  Perryville,  to  include  all 
who  fell  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Kentucky  respectively. 
Tennessee  has  boen  so  great  a battle-ground, 
and  is  so  large  a State,  thart  she  seems  to  re- 
quire four.  The  two  at  Murfreesborough  and 
Chattanooga,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  we  trust  never  will  be ; the  seven- 
teen thousand  dead  at  Nashville  should  have  a 
cemetery  of  their  own,  to  include  the  dead  of 
Franklin,  Fort  Donelson,  and  other  points  ad- 
jacent, and  Shiloh  should  be  marked  by  a 
cemetery,  to  take  in  the  dead  at  Fort  Henry, 
Memphis,  and  all  West  Tennessee,  except  Fort 
Pillow,  where  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  say 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  already  ordered  a 
small  cemetery  in  perpetual  memory  of  the 
savage  massacre  there.  Of  course  the  dead 
from  each  place  should  be  kept  together  in 
these  cemeteries,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  least 
those  from  different  battle-fields,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  would  give  a national  cemetery 
to  every  State  affected  by  the  war,  on  the  field 
of  our  greatest  victory  or  at  place  of  most  im- 
portance, to  stand  as  a monument  forever  to 
the  South,  and  to  us  all,  of  the  crime  and  folly 
of  Secession.  We  would  establish  and  keep 
these,  not  from  Northern  glorification,  nor  as  a 
taunt  to  “our  wayward  sisters”  of  the  South; 
but  as  a just  return,  duo  our  heroic  dead,  from 
the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  age,  and  as 
a standing  exhibition  to  the  world  of  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  Union,  the  dignity  and  power 
of  a free  republic,  the  sentiment  and  culture 
of  a self-governing  people. 

We  esteem  this  the  Nation’s  solemn  duty, 
and  would  urge  it  from  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  humanity.  We  owe  it  to  pa- 
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triotism.  We  owe  it  to  humanity.  We  owe 
it  to  the  intelligent  progress  we  boast,  and  to 
the  perfect  freedom  God  has  permitted  us  to 
save  and  enjoy.  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  palria 
mori  is  a good  sentiment  for  soldiers  to  fight 
and  die  by.  Let  the  American  Government 
show,  first  of  all  modern  nations,  that  it  knows 
how  to  reciprocate  that  sentiment  by  tenderly 
collecting,  and  nobly  caring  for,  the  remains  of 
those  who  in  our  greatest  war  have  fought  and 
died  to  rescue  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of 
us  all.  Let  us  emulate  the  lofty  example  of 
that  other  republic,  Athens,  in  the  best  days 
of  her  supremacy,  and  thus  rebuke  forever  the 
current  calumny  and  slander  about  “the  in- 
gratitude of  republics.”  We  are  sure  the  army 
would  rejoice,  through  all  its  grades,  to  see  this 
done,  from  the  humblest  private  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General, and  the  people  would  approve, 
large-hearted,  great-thoughted,  as  they  always 
are,  where  the  national  name  and  fame  are  in- 
volved. 

We  acknowledge  to  have  written  this  article 
con  amore , and  to  have  lingered  upon  it  perhaps 
more  than  we  should  have  done.  Our  excuse 
is,  that  we  served  with  our  armies,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  throughout  the  war ; are 
conversant  with  many  of  the  fields  and  most  of 
the  facts  we  have  mentioned ; and  we  frankly 
confess  to  the  instincts  and  feelings  bom  of  the 
march  and  fight,  the  bivouac  and  camp-fire. 
We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  or  more 
appropriately  end  it  than  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  brief 
dedicatory  address  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  which, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  sounds  more 
like  inspiration  or  prophecy  in  this  connection 
than  the  utterance  of  mere  human  lips : 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

“But  in  a larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate, 
we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us ; that,  from  these  honored 
dead,  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion ; that  we  here  highly  resolve,  that 
the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  havo  a new  birth  of 


freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  eftrth.” 


MISS  INGERSOLL’S  PRIDE. 

i. 

WHEN  John  Ingersoll  died,  it  was  found 
that  out  of  a great  fortune  and  a great 
business  there  wasn’t  enough  left  to  support  his 
family.  The  great  fortune  had  been  entirely 
swallowed  up  in  his  mercantile  enterprises,  and 
though  these  were  so  large  that  the  income  must 
have  been  in  proportion,  still,  there  never  seemed 
to  have  been  a time  when  any  thing  was  laid  by. 
It  was  all  “spend  as  you  go”  with  John  Inger- 
soll : and  certainly  this  spending  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a very  royal  manner.  There  wa9  nev- 
er any  stint  of  pleasure  in  his  house  or  in  his 
family.  He  never  spoke  a word  of  limitation 
to  his  wife  or  his  daughters.  Money  seemed 
always  easy  with  him,  and  it  flowed  like  water ; 
and  he,  the  dispenser  of  it,  was  always,  in  extern- 
als at  least,  a genial,  jovial  gentleman.  When 
he  came  to  die,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
great  business  had  used  up  the  great  fortune, 
and  there  was  nothing  behind,  nothing  to  show 
for  it  now  the  great  manager  wfas  gone — what 
conjecture  and  perplexity  there  was  as  to  how 
those  three  girls  and  Mrs.  Ingersoll  were  going 
to  live  1 “ What  will  they  do?”  was  the  ques- 

tion that  rung  through  Avenueniom  late  and 
early  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  knowledge 
that  had  come  to  them. 

44  Kate  can  teach  music !”  said  one.  44  She 
plays  well,  you  know.” 

44  Julia  can  turn  governess,  for  she  was  the 
best  scholar  at  Madamc’s  the  whole  time !”  said 
another. 

And  still  another : 44  Em  can  paint  pictures 
— she  has  a taste  that  way !” 

So  they  were  severally  disposed  of,  over  and 
again.  Bnt  not  one  of  these  things  did  they 
do.  People  never  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 

A gay  little  lady  who  was  one  of  the  Inger- 
soll’s  “dear  five  hundred”  was  the  first  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  whereabouts  in  Avenue-dom. 
She  came  flying  in  to  Mrs.  Croesus’s  boudoir  with 
the  exciting  question,  properly  emphasized : 

44  What  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  In- 
gersolls,  Mrs.  Croesus  ?” 

“ They’ve  opened  a girl’s  school ! I told  Mr. 
Croesus  it  would  be  the  very  thing  1”  returned 
Mrs.  Croesus,  triumphantly. 

44  Not  they.  Wait,  you'll  never  guess.  Mrs. 
Ingersoll  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  spend  the 
winter  with  a sister  of  hers ; Kate  and  J ulia  arc 
with  the  Delanos — cousins,  I believe,  of  theirs; 
and  Em,  after  staying  a week  at  Mrs.  Vander- 
vere’s,  has  disappeared  somewhere  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  joke  of  it  is,  Kate  and  Ju  won’t  tell 
where.” 

More  in  this  strain  the  young  lady  rattled  off, 
and  then  took  herself  and  her  gossip,  perhaps, 
into  another  boudoir.  And  all  the  time  those 
Kwo  proud  girls,  Kate  and  Ju,  were  learning  their 
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first  lesson  of  bitterness,  and  speculating  with 
new  and  keen  pain  upon  this  very  kind  of  gossip. 

44  Oh,  but  I wish  Em  had  staid  at  Mrs.  Van- 
dervere’s!”  sighed  Julia. 

) It  was  the  end  of  all  her  sighing — the  burden 
of  all  her  complaint.  If  Em  had  only  staid  at 
Mrs.  Vandervere’s.  And  why  didn’t  Era  stay 
at  Mrs.  Vandervere’s  ? For  this  reason : she 
was  too  proud.  Em  was  the  eldest : Miss  In- 
gersoll.  Too  proud,  she  called  it,  and  the  other 
girls  thought  it  was  a lack  of  this  quality.  In 
the  first  breaking-up  Miss  Ingersoli  had  accept- 
ed Mrs.  Vandervere’s  invitation  to  spend  a year 
with  her,  because  there  seemed  nothing  else  to 
be  done  ju9t  then,  and  if  there  had  been,  her 
mind  was  too  confused  to  make  any  plans.  A 
year,  and  she  only  staid  a month.  But  that 
month  was  longer  than  any  year  Emily  Inger- 
soli had  ever  known.  She  haul  been  there  barely 
a week  when  she  surprised  her  sisters  one  morn- 
ing with  the  information  that  she  44  shouldn’t 
stay  at  Mrs.  Vandervere’s  any  more.” 

44 Not  stay?  what  is  the  matter,  and  where 
are  you  going,  Em  ?”  asked  all,  in  a breath  of 
amazement. 

44  One  thing  at  a time answered  Miss  Inger- 
soli, with  a cool,  impenetrable  face.  44 1 sha’n’t 
stay  because  I am  convinced  that  I was  never 
made  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence.” 

44  Why,  you  don’t  mean  that  Mrs.  Vandervere 
makes  you  feel  that  it  is  the  bread  of  depend- 
ence— that  she  doesn’t  treat  you  well,  and — ” 

"Makes  me  feel?  Well,  I don’t  know  as 
any  body  does  that.  I think  it  is  the  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Vandervere  is  kind,  she  treats 
me  well : oh  yes.  But  I don’t  like  it.  I am 
invited  for  a year ; at  the  end  of  that  time  if  I 
don’t  get  married — which  is  Mrs.  Vandervere’s 
plan  for  me;”  and  here  a gleam  of  some  fiery 
spirit  shone  in  the  speaker’s  eyes : 44  why,  I must 
depend  upon  another  invitation  elsewhere.  My 
day  of  grace  will  be  up  with  Mrs.  Vandervere 
— and  quite  rightly;  don’t  think  I am  com- 
plaining. There  is  no  reason  why  Mrs.  Van- 
dervere should  ask  me  for  any  longer : she  is 
very  kind  to  ask  me  for  the  time  she  has.  I 
am  simply  mentioning  the  fact  of  limitation. 
I don’t  relish  the  prospect  of  living  ronnu-^o- 
ing  from  ‘pillar  to  post,’  as  Mary  Nelson  used 
to ; and  as  the  marriage  prospect,  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Vandervere’s  hopes,  is  more  than  un- 
certain, I think  I had  bettor  be  looking  about 
me ; bestirring  my  wits,  to  employ  them  in  an 
independent  mnr.ner ; which  is,  after  all,  what  I 
always  mes^t  to  do.” 

44  Em,  Mrs.  Van  don't  plan  openly  to  you  of 
marrying  you  off?” 

Em  laughed.  44 Oh,  she  don’t  say,  ‘Emily, 
the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  married, 
and  you’ve  got  a year  to  do  it  in.’  She  don’t 
say,  4 Now  there  i9  Tom  Vars,  who  always  ad- 
mired you,  and  who  has  quite  a snug  fortune ; 
and  Mr.  Sizar,  who  admires  you  still  more,  and 
has  a still  snugger  fortune  ; and  Til  invite  them 
here  to  tea  quietly,  or  to  lunch  some  day  when 
I’m  out : and  then  we’ll  follow  it  up  by  various 


little  arrangements  of  a like  nature.’  Oh  no, 
she  doesn’t  say  this,  but  she  does  it.  I go  down 
to  lunch  some  day,  and  I find  Tom  Vars’s  little, 
red,  good-natured  face  beaming  over  the  table- 
cloth. Mrs.  Van  has  4 picked  him  tip’  on  her 
way  home  from  Stewart’s.  And  another  time, 
in  the  same  place,  sits  Mr.  Sizar,  looking  pale 
and  interesting  across  his  coffee-cup.  She  has 
4 picked  him  up*  too.  And  then  Tom  has  some 
sort  of  commission  for  her,  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  house  Mrs.  Van  is  engaged  and  can’t  sec 
him,  and  will  I go  down  ? And  Mr.  Sizar  calls 
to  bring  her  a particular  paper  she  wanted,  and 
she  is  engaged  again,  and  I am  requested  to  go 
down  and  thank  him  for  her.  This  is  the  way 
I am  put  up  for  sale.  I think  of  Ethel  New- 
come  and  her  little  green  ticket  every  day  of  my 
life.  And  yet  Mrs.  Van  thinks  she  is  doing  her 
duty  by  me.  In  her  estimation  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  but  a good  match,  and  I suppose 
after  all  that  that  is  the  usual  feeling  as  the 
world  goes,  toward  reduced  gentlefolk  like  us,  J u. 

But  I ‘don’t  see  it,’ as  Jimmy  Vandervere  says.” 

As  6he  concluded  Kate  and  Julia  eyed  her 
with  some  alarm.  Em  had  ever  been  a kind 
of  perpetual  surprise  to  them.  She  was  unlike 
them.  Not  at  all  a proper  young  lady,  who  did 
as  the  rest  of  young  ladydom  did ; but  full  of 
44  notions”  of  her  own,  new  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  strange  interests  which  they  couldn’t 
account  for.  She  was  what  most  persons  call 
“queer,”  and  another  class  “transcendental.” 

It  was  no  wonder  then,  that,  after  this  outburst 
of  hers,  her  sisters  should  regard  her  with  some 
alarm.  What  was  she  going  to  do  ? And  pres- 
ently they  asked  her  the  question. 

Emily  Ingersoli  looked  them  steadily  in  the 
face  while  she  made  this  astounding  reply : 

“I  am  going  to  Meriden  Centre  to  open  a 
dress-maker’s  shop.” 

44  Emily  Ingersoli !” 

44  Of  course,  I knew  you  would  dislike  it ; and 
so  do  I.  But,  girls,  I know  it  is  the  one  thing 
I can  do.” 

“But,  Emily,  you  can  point  pictures  beauti- 
fully.” 

“Yes,  very  pretty  pictures;  but  I couldn’t 
earn  enough  to  keep  me  from  starving  painting 
those  pretty  pictures.  I have  only  a taste  for 
painting,  and  some  talent — not  a bit  of  genius : 

I found  that  out  long  ago.  But  for  dress-mak- 
ing, that  little  French  Arles  used  to  say  when  I 
got  into  a hurry  and  helped  her  about  my  party- 
dresses,  4 Mamselle,  you  have  de  one  grand  tal- 
ent If  you  was  poor  girl  now,  you  could  make 
your  fortune.’  Well,  you  see  I am  ‘poor  girl’ 
now,  and  with  my  4 one  grand  talent’  I am  go- 
ing to  make  my  fortune.” 

The  tears  ran  down  Julia’s  cheeks,  and  Kate’s 
aristocratic  profile  suddenly  grew  sharp  and  se- 
vere, as  she  said,  hastily : 

44  Em,  I think  this  is  too  bad  of  you.  You, 
who  might  do  something  so  much  higher,  to  turn 
to  an  occupation  that  requires  simply  mechanical 
skill — what  Ann  Mahoney  down  stairs  could  do 
as  well.” 
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“I  know,  Kate,  it  is  one  of  the  common  in- 
ferior occupations ; but  I am  morally  certain  it 
is  the  only  thing  I can  do  to  real  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage.” 

“ And  to  think  of  your  going  to  Meriden  Cen- 
tre : such  a high  and  mighty  town.  They  are 
just  like  English  people  there,  and  they’ll  pat- 
ronize and  snub  you  unmercifully,”  Julia  cried 
out  through  her  tears. 

“That’s  just  why  I selected  it,  because  it  is 
‘ high  and  mighty.’  I remember  the  summer 
we  spent  at  Meriden  Hill  the  Meridenites  out- 
rivaled us  all  in  the  splendor  of  their  attire. 
So  I thought  it  was  a fine  field  for  my  4 grand 
talent.’  ” 

Much  more  of  this  kind  of  talk  followed  dur- 
ing the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  flitting 
to  Meriden ; but  though  it  pained  deeply,  it  did 
not  move  Emily  Ingersoll  from  her  purpose. 
She  was  older  than  the  others — twenty-six, 
though  most  persons  couldn’t  believe  it,  she 
looked  so  young.  And  when,  as  a last  sugges- 
tion, Julia  half  hinted  that  if  she  would  remain 
in  her  own  station  she  might  perhaps  better  her 
condition  without  sacrifice  of  any  sentiment,  she 
answered,  a little  satirically : 

“I’m  twenty-six,  Julia,  and  I have  never  yet 
found  this  Sir  Launcelot  you  hint  at,  though  I 
have  been  quite  a queen  of  the  revel  for  the  last 
six  of  the  years.  It  isn’t  very  reasonable,  then, 
to  count  upon  his  coming  at  this  day,  when  I 
am  not  even  one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  but  only 
a kind  of  hanger-on  at  court.  I’ve  known  girls 
spend  the  best  of  their  lives  in  this  waiting  ex- 
pectation ; but  I don’t  see  what  they  did  with 
their  self-respect  in  the  mean  while.” 

J ulia  would  sigh  at  these  replies,  and  Kate 
would  shrug  her  shoulders  and  comment  severe- 
ly upon  Emily’s  transcendental  notions.  And 
all  the  visible  effect  this  had  was  to  hurry  Emily 
off  to  Meriden  Centre. 

II. 

Young  Mrs.  Chatam,  riding  down  Main  Street, 
at  Meriden  Centre,  one  morning  suddenly  caught 
the  glitter  of  a new  sign  : 

MISS  INGERSOLL,  _ ^ ~ 

Fashionable 

Beneath  this  sgjj  in  qU;te  a ]ftrge  window, 
was  a la y-hgjjj^  got  up  in  veritable  silk  and 
t^r®5^^STin  such  an  unique  and  artistic  style  i 
Jj&Mrs.  Chatam  became  interested  at  once. 
Consequently  she  stopped  for  further  observa- 
tion. Consequently  she  turned  her  phaeton  be- 
fore the  door,  and  alighting  therefrom  went  into 
the  new  shop  for  closer  inspection.  She  was 
full  of  curiosity  and  question.  44  Did  Miss  In- 
gersoll come  from  New  York.”  Miss  Ingersoll 
did. 

“ And  did  she  dress  the  model  there?  and 
was  that  a new  pattern  of  sleeve  and  trimming?” 
All  of  which  questions  Miss  Ingersoll’s  assistant 
answered  affirmatively.  Mrs.  Chatam  tapped 
her  fingers  meditatively  upon  the  table,  and 
from  the  charmingly  dressed  model  her  scruti- 


nizing eyes  went  on  a general  survey.  She  was 
evidently  not  displeased  with  what  she  saw,  for 
coming  back  from  the  survey  she  says : 44  Can  I 
see  Miss  Ingetsoll  ?” 

The  assistant  disappears  through  an  inner 
doorway,  and  presently  reappears  with  Miss  In- 
gersoll. 

Mrs.  Chatam,  who  has  an  eye  to  business,  re- 
gards Miss  Ingersoll  with  keen  attention,  and 
after  two  or  three  well-put  questions,  which  were 
as  well  answered,  she  says,  inwardly : “ She’ll 
do,  I’m  certain.”  Whereupon  a negotiation 
was  immediately  entered  into,  and  home  drives 
the  lady  to  communicate  her  “ morning’s  luck  ” 
as  she  calls  it.  She  bursts  into  Madame  Chat- 
am’s  room  with : 

“Mother  Chatam,  I’ve  engaged  your  new 
dress-maker  to  make  up  my  dresses.” 

Mother  Chatam  removes  her  spectacles. 

44 My  new  dress-maker;  what  do  you  mean, 
Louisa  ?” 

Louisa  laughs  and  relates  her  discovery. 

“I  knew  she  must  have  taste,  if  not  skill 
and  experience,  when  I found  she  got  up  that 
model ; why,  it  was  a regular  fine  lady  in  real 
silk  and  thread  lace : and  the  loveliest  trim- 
ming,  perfectly  novel  and  unique!  Then  I 
learned,  by  some  questioning,  that  Madame 
Arles,  of  New  York,  is  her  reference,  so  I en- 
gaged her  at  once.” 

“That’s  just  your  hasty  way,  Louisa.  Why 
didn’t  you  wait  until  you  heard  about  her  work  ?” 

Mrs.  Louisa  began  to  look  uneasy,  but  she 
wasn’t  going  to  let  “ Mother  Chatam  ” know  it ; 
so  she  said,  valiantly,  “ Oh,  I feel  perfectly  sat- 
isfied as  she  comes  from  Madame  Arles,  even 
if  her  fitting  of  the  model  wasn’t  just  as  charm- 
ing as  it  could  be !” 

Mother  ChAtam  resumed  her  spectacles  with 
rather  an  incredulous  air,  and  hoped  in  rather 
an  incredulous  tone  that  Mrs.  Louisa  wouldn’t 
be  disappointed.  It  was  an  awful  wet  blanket, 
this  air  and  this  tone,  to  little  Mrs.  Chatam. 
She  would  have  given  any  thing  just  then  if 
she  had  waited,  as  Mother  Chatam  had  suggest- 
ed. But  it  was  too  late  now  to  retract.  She 
had  engaged  Miss  Ingersoll  for  the  first  of  the 
weelk*  -*.And  when  the  first  of  the  week  came, 
and  she  stotSjl  under  the  hands  of  this  Miss  In- 
gersoll, she  forfci£ed  herself  against  any  little  mis- 
giving ’by  another^miring  glance  at  the  lay- 
figure  arrayed  so  chaVjpingly  in  real  silk  and 
lace. 

That  figure  had  been  a trfcmp  card  to  Miss 
Ingereoll ; but  she  never  told  any~&(>dy  that  she 
took  one  of  her  old  silk  dresses,  and  improvised 
the  trimming  out  of  some  lace  that  she  had  wor»v 
to  perhaps  a dozen  bolls,  to  get  up*this  charm- 
ing array.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  There  were 
a good  many  other  facts  too  about  which  Miss 
Ingersoll  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  speak.  She 
told  nobody  at  the  time,  not  even  kind,  sympa- 
thizing little  Madame  Arles,  who  would  have 
done  ’most  any  thing  for  her,  that  she  had  spent 
nearly  all  of  the  small  fund — that  was  her  por- 
tion out  of  the  great  ruin — to  start  herself 
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in  her  present  occupation.  And  so,  of  course, 
she  told  nobody  of  the  anxious  fears  that  besert 
her  by  night  and  by  day ; nor  of  the  tears  that 
wet  her  pillow  through  many  an  hour  of  dark- 
ness. In  the  mean  while  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters called  her  unfeeling,  and  thought  her  utter- 
ly devoid  of  pride. 

I don’t  know  what  they  would  have  said  had 
they  seen  her  with  her  employers  there  at  Meri- 
den Centre.  She  put  on  no  haughty  airs,  nor 
was  even  a little  cold  and  chilling,  as  perhaps 
might  have  seemed  natural  to  a young  lady  so 
suddenly  brought  down  in  the  world.  Instead, 
to  the  farmers’  daughters  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
try like  Mrs.  Ckatam,  she  was  alike  pleasant  and 
obliging  in  her  demeanor,  showing  candidly 
that  she  wanted  to  please  them.  She  might 
have  taken  a lesson  of  Madame  Arles  in  this, 
for  that  shrewd  Frenchwoman  never  grudged 
her  finest  manners  to  the  poorest.  Indeed, 
there  must  have  been  suggestion  of  this,  or  Mrs. 
Chatam  would  not  have  Baid  to  her  mother-in- 
law  after  that  second  interview,  that  Miss  Inger- 
solPs  ways  were  continually  reminding  her  of 
Madame  Arles.  To  which  the  old  lady  grimly 
returned : “I  hope  her  fitting  will  remind  you.” 

Mrs.  Louisa  could  make  no  answer  here,  and 
it  was  with  a good  deal  of  trepidation  that  she 
prepared  to  meet  the  final  test  on  the  night  her 
dresses  were  sent  home.  Flying  up  to  her  room 
with  a gay  air  of  pleasant  expectation  which 
she  did  not  feel,  she  proceeded  to  array  herself. 
Madame  Chatam  down  stairs  picked  up  the  bill 
she  had  dropped  in  her  swift  flight.  Peering 
at  it  through  her  spectacles,  she  said,  aloud: 
“ The  idea  of  a country  dress-maker’B  charging 
these  prices;  and  I’ll  warrant  the  gowns  are 
ruined.  Just  Louisa’s  hasty  way.” 

But  presently  Louisa  stood  beforb  her  with 
a — “ Look,  mother,  look ! what  did  I tell  you  ?” 
Mrs.  Chatam  raised  her  eyes.  Yes,  she  al- 
lowed that  was  very  well — very  well,  indeed — 
for  Mrs.  Chatam  mm  was  an  honest-spoken 
woman,  though  a trifle  given,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  croak  when  there  was  the  least  chance. 

“Yes,  that  is  very  well;  but,  Louisa,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  bill  for  a new  countiy  dress- 
maker, eh  ?” 

Louisa,  elate  over  her  gowns,  caught  the  slip 
of  paper  in  a little,  airy,  indifferent  manner,  as 
if  it  wasn’t  of  the  remotest  interest  to  her.  Run- 
ning her  eye  across  it  she  tossed  it  back  with 
the  same  manner,  and  a — “Well,  that  isn’t  too 
much,  is  it  ? nothing  near  what  Arles  charges, 
and  just  as  perfect  a fit.  Tra,  la  la,  la  K la,” 
and  Mrs.  Louisa  was  waltzing  before  the  mirror 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  gown. 

“ Oh,  Mother  Chatam,  I think  it’s  a love  of  a 
fit,  and  when  I go  home  to  Boston,  I verily  be- 
lieve I’ll  send  down  to  this  country  dress-maker 
of  yours  whenever  I need  any  thing.” 

“A  good  deal  you  will,”  Mother  Chatam  re- 
turned, in  her  short,  incredulous  tone. 

“ Well,  I will ; see  if  I don’t,  for  I’m  all  out 
with  Miss  Mackenzie ; she  shall  never  set  an- 
other stitch  for  me.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that, 


I should  have  sent  these  very  dresses  to  Boston 
for  her  to  make.” 

Mother  Chatam  said  nothing  to  this.  Her 
mind  was  occupied  with  its  little  grumble  about 
Miss  Ingersoll’s  bill,  and  she  forgot  to  remind 
giddy  Mrs.  Louisa  that  she’d  very  likely  be  all 
out  with  Miss  Ingersoll  before  long. 

Mother  Chatam,  notwithstanding  her  croak- 
ing and  her  grumbling,  was  very  fond  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  probably  Louisa  was  in 
some  way  sure  of  this,  or  she  would  not  else 
have  been  so  untouched  by  it.  And  then  Louisa 
liked  Mother  Chatam.  She  couldn’t  have  told 
you  why,  aud  she  wouldn’t  have  tried,  but  she 
liked  her  very  much. 

So  all  this  external  difference  had  nothing 
malicious  in  it ; it  was  the  sauce  piquante  at  the 
Meriden  Hill  house.  But  if  Mother  Chatam 
relished  aa  opportunity  to  croak  and  grumble, 
in  her  grim,  half-humorous  manner,  at  Louisa, 
Louisa  no  less  relished  an  opportunity  of  tri- 
umphing over  these  croakings ; what  she  glee- 
fully called,  “ Making  Mother  Chatam  own  up 
that  she  was  right.”  So  she  sung  her  dance-tune, 
and  kept  time  to  it  before  the  glass,  aU  the  while 
thinking,  “I’ve  made  her  own  up  to  the  fit  of 
my  gowns,  and  the  next  thing  I’ll  coax  her  into 
having  Miss  Ingersoll  herself,  instead  of  that 
frump  of  a Dorcas  Brown !”  And  she  actually 
did.  Before  the  winter  had  set  in  down  rolled 
the  phaeton  into  Meriden  Centre  again,  and  stop- 
ping before  Miss  Ingersoll’s,  out  got  Mother 
Chatam  and  followed  her  daughter  into  Miss 
Ingersoll’s  presence. 

And  all  this  apparent  accident  of  Louisa’s 
giddy  haste,  and  then  Louisa’s  gay  little  triumph, 
was  a great  thing  for  the  new  dress-maker.  The 
Chatams  weTe  some  of  the  gentry  of  Meriden, 
and  what  they  did  persons  of  less  Importance 
were  inclined  to  do  after  them.  In  less  than 
six  months,  then,  Emily  Ingersoll  found  that  she 
had  a flourishing  business  before  her,  and  in- 
stead of  one  assistant  she  had  beea  obliged  to 
employ  sometimes  three  or  four.  And  morning 
and  night  click,  click  went  the  busy  hum  of 
the  sewing-machines.  To  her  sisters  and  her 
mother  Emily  wrote  in  a playful,  jesting  way 
of  her  success.  To  Madame  Arles  she  spoke 
out  of  a serious,  grateful  heart  of  what  she  had 
accomplished.  The  former  sighed  over  her,  and 
bewailed  her  spirit  and  her  want  of  pride.  The 
latter  looked  radiant  as  she  read  what  “Mees 
Emilie  ” wrote,  and  said,  6oftly : “ I always  told 
her  she  had  grand  talent  that  way.” 

in. 

“ It’s  of  no  use,  Louisa,  my  trying  to  go  down 
to  Miss  Ingersoll’s ; I can’t  move  a step  on  that 
foot  without  pain.  Why,  just  look  at  it.”  And 
Mother  Chatam  lifted  her  skirt  from  the  dis- 
abled foot,  reposing  upon  a brioche . Louisa 
opened  her  eyes  with  amaze : 

1 * My  goodness,  mother, it’s  big  a9  two!  What 
a nasty  thing  rheumatism  is!” 

“Humph!”  grunted  Mother  Chatam,  in  re- 
proof of  Louisa’s  English  usage  of  the  word 
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“nasty.”  But  Louisa  paid  no  heed.  She  was 
full  of  another  subject,  and  she  went  on  with  it. 

“But  what  will  you  do,  mother;  you  must 
have  that  silk  made  up  by  Christmas  ? I ain’t 
going  to  have  you  wear  that  old  dowdy  gray  that 
Dorcas  Brown  had  a hand  in.  Oh,  I’ve  got  a 
plan ! You  just  write  a note  to  Miss  Ingersoll, 
and  tell  her  all  about  your  poor  foot,  and  beg 
her  for  once  to  come  to  you.” 

“But,  Louisa,  she  refuses  to  go  out,  you 
know ; and  she  might  not  like  it.” 

“Like  itl  oh,  she  won’t  dislike  it.  She’s 
the  best-natured,  most  obliging  person  in  the 
world.  There’s  no  nonsense,  and  no  pride  about 
her.  Come,  mother,  you  just  write  your  note, 
and  George  ’ll  go  for  her;  won’t  you,  George?” 

George  Chatam,  Mother  Chatam’s  youngest, 
and,  some  people  said,  her  favorite  son,  thus  ad- 
dressed, laid  down  his  newspaper  which  he  had 
been  reading. 

“ Go  for  whom  ?”  he  asked. 

44  The  dress-maker.  Mother  can’t  go  to  her, 
you  know,  on  account  of  her  foot.” 

George  Chatam  put  on  a look  of  grim  humor 
that  was  a great  deal  like  his  mother,  and  turn- 
ing to  that  lady,  he  said : 

“Mrs.  Chatam,  did  you  authorize  that  giddy 
young  woman  to  send  me  out  on  this  freezing 
December  morning  upon  such  an  errand.  It 
makes  my  teeth  chatter  to  think  of  bringing  that 
dismal  Dorcas  up  here.” 

44  Dorcas ! ’fcisn’t  Dorcas  any  more,  George ; 
it’s  Miss  Ingersoll,”  exclaimed  Louisa. 

44  So,  mother,  this  giddy  young  woman  has 
persuaded  you  into  changing  old  acquaintances, 
eh?  The  next  time  I come  home  I shall  find 
somebody  else  in  my  shoes.  Eh,  what,  is  that 
note  ready  ? And  I’m  to  take  the  buggy,  you 
say  ? Well,  I’m  in  for  it,  I suppose.  Where’s 
my  hat  ? Louisa,  don’t  use  that  journal  for  curl 
papers  as  you  did  the  other  while  I’m  away.” 

And  out  he  went,  followed  by  Louisa’s  saucy 
rejoinders,  and  his  mother’s  fond,  but  covert 
smile.  He  was  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Not  quite 
thirty  yet,  and  of  a generous,  hearty  manhood, 
which,  wherever  he  went,  gave  him  a first  place 
among  his  fellows. 

4 4 Be  sure  you  don’t  come  back  without  Miss 
Ingersoll,  George!”  Louisa  cried  out  to  him  from 
the  door-way  as  he  drove  off. 

When  the  young  man  observed  the  look  of 
indecision  Miss  Ingersoll’s  face  wore  as  she  read 
the  note,  he  remarked,  pleasantly : 

44  The  last  thing  my  sister-in-law  said  to  me 
was:  ‘Be  sure  you  don’t  come  back  without 
Miss  Ingersoll.’” 

Miss  Ingersoll  smiled  vaguely  in  return,  but 
stood,  thoughtfully,  holding  the  matter  under  si- 
lent consideration. 

44 1 don’t  see  how  I can;”  she  spoke,  at  last, 
more  to  herself  than  to  him,  and  looking  medi- 
tatively out  of  the  window. 

The  young  man  stood  idly  waiting.  He  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter — indeed  it  was  rather 
a bore;  only  he  didn’t  want  his  mother  and 
Louisa  to  be  disappointed.  A few  moments 


more,  and  Miss  Ingersoll  had  decided.  She 
would  go.  It  was  half  an  hour’s  ride  to  Mer- 
iden Hill,  and  in  that  time  there  was  very  little 
said — a few  remarks  about  the  weather,  and  a 
few  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wolf-robe.  George  Chatam 
felt  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  when  he  had 
delivered  his  companion  over  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  But  he  hadn’t  got  rid  of  Miss  Ingersoll 
yet.  Toward  night  his  mother  came  to  him, 
saying: 

“George,  I wish  you’d  take  Miss  Ingersoll 
back.  I wouldn’t  ask  you,  but  Michael  isn’t  fit 
to  be  out  with  his  cold.” 

“Certainly,  mother;”  answered  George, obli- 
gingly ; but  it  was  a little  disagreeable  to  him 
to  leave  his  warm  nook  in  the  library,  and  those 
44  English  Humorists,”  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 
It  was  a dismal  night  to  turn  out  in ; raw  and 
rainy,  with  an  east  wind  blowing.  But  George 
never  showed  his  petty  annoyances.  He  was 
just  as  kind  and  pleasant,  though  a little  absent ; 
his  thoughts  more  with  that  warm  fireside  he  had 
left,  and  the  company  of  Swift  and  Steele,  and 
Gay  and  Prior.  Perhaps  it  was  this  absence 
of  mind  that  made  him  a little  careless  in  his 
driving,  for  in  turning  at  the  cross-road  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  a certain  pile  of  stones 
to  be  avoided — for  the  road  was  under  repair 
at  the  time — and  this  inattention  vexy  nearly 
cansed  a serious  accident.  There  was  a sudden 
swerve,  a sudden  shock ; and  though  George  re- 
tained his  seat,  it  wasn’t  so  easy  for  Miss  In- 
gersoll, in  that  low-backed,  or  no-backed,  open 
buggy*  She  gave  just  a little  44  Oh ! ” of  fright  as 
she  was  thus  unceremoniously  thrown  out,  and 
then  George  heard  not  another  sound.  He 
righted  himself  and  jumped  to  the  ground  with 
no  very  great  delay,  you  may  be  sure.  It  was 
quite  dark,  but  he  could  just  see  Miss  Ingersoll, 
sitting  with  her  head  bent  forward  upon  her 
hands. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Miss  Ingersoll;  are  you 
hurt?”  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

44 No,”  in  rather  a faint  voice ; “only  it  was 
a shock,  and  I am  a little  faint  and  giddy.” 

“ It  was  very  careless  of  me,  very ; and  I am 
ashamed  to  ask  yonr  pardon.” 

Miss  Ingersoll  didn’t  reply.  She  sat  there 
quietly  a moment  or  so  longer,  and  then  said,  in 
her  simple  way : 

4 4 Now  I can  go  on,  if  you  will  help  me.  I 
think  my  ankle  is  sprained.” 

“Bless  my  soul,  you  don’t  say  so!”  George 
was  so  sorry  and  so  shocked  at  himself  that  he 
expressed  a good  deal  of  his  feeling.  Miss  In- 
gersoll replied  to  it  all  with  : 

“ Oh,  it  might  have  been  much  worse ; and 
there  is  no  justice  in  your  blaming  yourself,  Mr. 
Chatam.  It  was  simply  an  accident,  and  no- 
thing very  serious  at  that.” 

But  her  cool  way,  though  it  was  a relief  ' 
didn’t  make  him  regard  his  own  carelessness  in 
a less  culpable  light.  As  he  put  her  into  the 
carriage  again,  he  said,  decidedly : 

44  You  must  lot  me  take  you  back  to*my  mo- 
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ther,  now  ; she  would  never  forgive  me  for  let- 
ting you  go  off  to  take  care  of  yourself  after  suf- 
fering by  my  carelessness.’*  And  with  these 
words  he  was  turning  his  horse  in  thq  direction 
of  Meriden  Hill. 

“Mr.  Chatam,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
take  me  to  my  home  at  Meriden  Centre." 

The  quick,  firm  tone  impressed  George  Chat- 
am with  her  earnestness  at  once. 

“ But,  Miss  Ingersoll,  I wish  you  would  trust 
to  me  in  this.  It  is  better  as  I say.  My  mo- 
ther will  gladly  do  any  thing  she  can  for  you.” 

“ Mr.  Chatam,  I thank  you ; but  I don’t  want 
to  go  to  Meriden  Hill ; I want  to  go  to  my  own 
room.” 

For  the  first  time  there  was  something  a little 
haughty  in  Emily  Ingersoll’s  manner;  haughty, 
and  almost  ungracious.  George  wouldn’t  have 
resented  any  thing  from  her  then ; but  he  felt, 
somehow,  confused  and  misunderstood. 

“ You  shall  go  just  where  you  like,  Miss  In- 
gersoll,” he  answered  her,  gently. 

It  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  said,  and 
the  best  thing  he  could  have  done,  to  have  obeyed 
her  wish  os  he  did.  But  after  he  had  seen  her 
safely  landed  at  her  boarding-place  he  went  to 
his  mother’s  family  physician,  and  begged  him 
to  go  at  once  and  attend  to  her.  This  was  some 
satisfaction.  He  felt  still  better  about  it,  how- 
ever, when  he  had  told  his  mother  and  Louisa 
what  had  happened,  and  enlisted  their  sympa- 
thies and  services.  Mrs  Chatam  mbre  was  quite 
horrified. 

“My  goodness,  George  1”  she  exclaimed,  in 
her  abrupt  way,  “I  wonder  you  weren’t  both 
of  you  killed.  See  to  her — of  course  I will ; but 
she  ought  to  bo  here.” 

Louisa  couldn't  help  her  jest  with  George, 
even  on  so  serious  a subject. 

“You’re  a pretty  fellow,’’  she  said,  “ rushing 
across  the  country  in  such  a hap-hazard  manner 
that  one  doesn’t  know  whether  they  are  in  or 
ont  of  the  carriage  hardly.  I think  I shall  in- 
sure my  life  next  time  I go  with  you.” 

But  spite  of  her  fun  Mrs.  Louisa  felt  sorry 
for  Miss  Ingersoll,  and  the  next  morning  went 
to  make  kind  inquiries  and  offer  what  service 
she  could.  There  wasn’t  much  opportunity  for 
any  body’s  service  it  seemed ; for  there  sat  Miss 
Ingersoll,  inside  her  shop-window,  busy,  with 
her  two  or  three  girls,  over  Mother  Chatam’s 
dress,  the  sprained  foot  properly  bandaged,  and 
resting  upon  a cushion. 

Mrs.  Louisa  went  in  fall  of  her  mission,  and 
came  out  entirely  robbed  of  it.  According  to 
Miss  Ingersoll’s  statement  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done. ' The  foot  and  ankle  were  getting  on 
well — a little  painful,  of  course,  but  nothing  but 
what  could  be  borne.  Home  sped  Mrs.  Louisa 
and  related  the  result  of  her  interview. 

“ Mercy ! I should  have  been  on  the  lounge, 
making  every  body  wait  upon  me;  and  there 
she  sat,  as  cool  and  easy  as  you  please ; but  I 
suppose  girls  in  her  situation  get  used  to  taking 
things  coolly.  They  are  obliged  to,  poor  things  I” 

George  Chatam,  in  the  window-seat,  made  no 


comment ; but  he  thought,  with  a good  deal  of 
curiosity,  of  the  character  this  cool  way  suggest- 
ed, for  he  hadn’t  forgotten  his  own  experience 
of  this  coolness  the  night  before.  And  that  re- 
mark of  Louisa’s:  “I  suppose  girls  in  her  situ- 
ation get  used  to  taking  things  coolly ; they  are 
obliged  to,  poor  things  I” — touched  George  a good 
deal.  He  hadn’t  given  it  much  thought  before, 
but  there  was  this  girl,  evidently  a person  of  re- 
finement ; just  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  of  a 
lady  than  Louisa ; and  how  different  their  lots 
in  life  1 As  George  pondered  this  his  pity  in- 
creased, and  his  desire  to  make  some  amends 
for  his  carelessness  became  naturally  stronger. 
That  afternoon  he  rode  down  himself  to  make 
personal  inquiries.  Miss  Ingersoll  was  alone  in 
the  front  shop,  and  the  busy  click,  click  of  the 
sewing-machine  going  on  in  the  room  beyond. 
§he  received  him  pleasantly  enough,  answered 
his  questions,  his  commiserations  briefly  but  po- 
litely, told  him,  smilingly,  that  it  wasn’t  worth 
so  much  talk,  and  grew  so  evidently  annoyed 
with  the  Bubject  that  he  dropped  it.  And  then 
came  an  utter  silence  which  she  would  not 
break,  and  George  was  fain  to  make  his  exit  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

“ She’s  a curious  person,”  he  thought,  “and 
very  unlike  most  girls  in  her  position.  No  em- 
barrassment, no  flippancy,  no  commonplace  vol- 
ubility, but  as  cold  and  simple  as  a duchess 
might  be.  She  evidently  scents  patronage,  the 
condescension  of  people  who  look  over  her  head, 
and  she  is  determined  to  bluff  it  off.  Plucky, 
I declare !” 

But  George  Chatam  was  a persistent  fellow 
when  he  set  out  on  a principle ; and  it  was  a 
principle  with  him  now  to  do  a gentleman’s  duty 
under  the  dreams tances.  A little  proud,  too, 
it  hurt  him  to  be  the  means  of  doing  an  injury, 
and  then  be  denied  any  reparation  whatever. 
So  a second  time  he  presented  .himself  at  Miss 
Ingersoll’s  door  with  his  inquiries,  and  then  he 
spoke  to  her  quite  frankly  of  how  he  felt  about  it. 

“ You  are  scarcely  generous,  Miss  Ingersoll,” 
he  said,  seriously,  “ to  treat  me  in  this  way.” 

Miss  Ingersoll  was  completely  taken  aback 
by  his  honest,  serious  directness.  She  began 
something,  however,  in  the  old  strain.  “It 
wasn’t  worth  minding,  etc.” 

“ Miss  Ingersoll,  it  is  worth  minding.  If  you 
had  been  in  my  place  and  I in  yours  would  you 
have  felt  that  it  wasn’t  worth  minding?” 

Miss  Ingersoll  was  obliged  to  own  by  her  si- 
lence, if  not  by  words,  that  he  bad  the  best  of  it 
here.  She  broke  this  silence  at  last  by  saying : 

“Well,  perhaps  I am  not  generous — perhaps 
I am  a little  morbidly  sensitive.  I suppose  I am ; 
but  you  can  not  know,  Mr.  Chatam,  how  hard  it  is 
for  a woman  in  my  circumstances  to  keep  the  ex- 
act balance — to  know  just  what  is  best  for  her  self- 
respect  to  do  when  brought  into  contact  in  any 
other  than  a business  capadty  with  persons  dif- 
ferently circumstanced." 

“No,  I don’t  suppose  I do,  Miss  Ingersoll. 
I think  I can  imagine  how  you  feel,  however, 
and  this  is  the  very  point.  You  fancy  that  peo- 
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pie  situated  as  we  are  mean  patronage  and  con- 
descension, whenever  we  approach  jou  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  business.  You  may 
have  had  experience  which  proved  it  to  you, 
but  you  mistake  in  the  present  case.  I should 
have  shown  no  more  and  no  less  interest  in  any 
one,  however  circumstanced  in  the  world.  But 
perhaps  I am  too  hasty.  I think  very  likely  that 
I have  felt  a keener  sympathy  and  interest  in 
your  suffering  by  my  carelessness  because  of 
your  very  circumstances.  You  depend  upon 
yourself ; you  can  not  afford  to  lose  your  time 
or  your  health  in  any  way.  You  surely  will 
not  misunderstand  me  now.” 

“ No,  I will  not,  Mr.  Chatam.” 

For  the  first  time  George  Chatam  realized 
Emily  Ingersoll’s  personal  appearance  as  he 
looked  up  at  her.  She  was  really  attractive — 
not  a beauty,  but  fair  to  look  upon.  a 

“ A lady  V * he  said  inwardly,  as  he  rode  home, 
“whatever  her  condition  in  life.” 

IV. 

Louisa  was  down  fVom  Boston  again,  and  sat 
reading  aloud  to  her  mother-in-law.  It  was 
approaching  spring,  and  though  the  road  was 
white  with  snow  there  was  a twitter  of  bird  and 
a swelling  of  bud  which  were  sure  harbingers ; 
and  Louisa,  looking  up  from  her  book  every 
now  and  then,  welcomed  these  indications  with 
a vague  sense  of  pleasure.  At  last  she  looked 
up  and  forgot  to  look  back.  Mrs.  Chatam  mere 
glanced  over  her  spectacles  at  her  to  see  what 
delayed  her. 

“ What  is  it?  what  do  you  see,  Louisa?” 

“Mother  Chatam,  did  you  hear  the  gate 
clang  just  now  ?” 

44  I don’t  know  as  I did.  Why  ?” 

“ It  was  George  with  a bundle  of  books,  and 
a basket  of  flowers  from  the  hot-house.  Do  you 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  them  ?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  Why  should  I?”  an- 
swered Mother  Chatam  with  lofty  indifference. 

Louisa  was  gazing  thoughtfully  from  the  win- 
dow out  upon  the  long  white  road,  the  distant 
town.  She  went  on  as  if  Mother  Chatam  hadn’t 
spoken. 

“Mrs.  Tennett  told  me  last  night,  mother, 
that  George  goes  to  see  Miss  Ingersoll  very  often, 
and  that  he  carries  her  books  and  flowers.” 

“Louisa,  I hope  you  haven’t  boen  encoura- 
ging any  idle,  vulgar  gossip  about  the  family 
with  Mrs.  Tennett  or  any  one  else.” 

Mother  Chatam  spoke  in  her  haughtiest  tone. 
Louisa  knew  what  it  meant — knew  she  was  in 
earnest,  and  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. She  wisely  resumed  her  book  then  with- 
out further  remark,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
But  Mother  Chatam  had  not  dropped  it  so  easi- 
ly out  of  her  thoughts.  Her  George  carrying 
flowers  and  books  to  Miss  Ingersoll — to  her 
dress-maker ! If  the  rumor  was  true,  what  did 
it  portend  ? But  no,  it  could  not  be  true.  It 
was  only  idle,  country  gossip.  George  had  sim- 
ply been  kind  to  her  on  account  of  her  accident. 
Mrs.  Chatam  was  not  a snobbish  person  by  any 


means ; but  she  was  a conventional  woman  of 
the  old-fashioned  school  of  country  gentrv. 

And  this  country  of  Meriden  had  always  been 
specially  aristocratic  in  its  tone ; what  Julia  In- 
gersoll had  termed  “English.”  Mrs.  Chatam 
then,  with  her  Mayflower  blood  and  her  ancient 
prejudices,  looked  upon  her  dress-maker  as  only 
a short  remove  from  her  chamber-maid.  She 
would  have  nursed  her  in  sickness,  and  helped 
her  generously  if  she  had  been  in  need  of  help; 
but  she  would  have  done  it  from  the  “ lady  of  the 
county’s”  sense  of  duty,  just  as  she  would  have 
tended  or  helped  any  of  her  poor. 

But  while  Mother  Chatam’s  mind  is  in  this 
state  of  commotion  from  Louisa’s  gossip,  let  us 
see  what  George  is  really  going  to  do  with  those 
books  and  flowers.  Yes!  he  drives  down  the 
road  and  turns  the  corner — that  very  corner 
where  he  once  turned  over — and  keeps  on  to 
Meriden  Centre.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  • 
when  he  started ; it  is  coming  twilight  when  he 
reins  up— yes,  actually  before  Miss  Ingersoll’a 
door  1 It  is  her  shop-door,  and  in  this  shop— 

Miss  Ingersoll  has  never  tried  to  call  it  “ rooms” 

— Miss  Ingersoll  spends  her  evenings ; for  here 
she  has  quite  a pretty  little  parlor  all  to  herself 
when  no  customers  are  there.  George  enters 
this  little  parlor  like  one  quite  at  home. 

“I’ve  brought  you  those  books  I spoke  of, 

Miss  Ingersoll ; and  here  are  some  of  our  last 
roses  and  a few  other  flowers,  if  you’ll  give  them 
house-room.” 

“Oh,  thank  you;  how  lovely!”  and  Emily 
Ingersoll  bent  over  the  basket  with  a face  of  de- 
light. Presently  she  opened  a port-folio  and 
pushed  it  toward  her  guest : 

“ Do  you  recognize  those  ?” 

“What!  the  violets  and  pansies  I brought 
you  last  week  ?” 

“ Yes ; I tried  the  multiflora,  but  it  had  fad- 
ed too  much,  and  I am  used  to  painting  violets 
and  pansies  more  than  other  flowers.” 

“You  have  painted  flowers  a great  deal, 
haven’t  you?  Those  water-lilies  you  showed 
me  were  wonderful.” 

“Yes;  I have  painted  them  a good  deal — 

I like  to  copy  from  nature.” 

So  they  talk  first  of  the  flowers,  and  then 
of  the  books,  and  George  reads  some  of  his  fa- 
vorite passages.  George  has  evidently  none  of 
his  mother’s  prejudices.  He  is  of  the  new-day 
school  instead  of  the  old,  as  you  might  perceive 
if  you  observed  the  books  he^bought.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  Thoreau’s,  and  one  of  Emer- 
son’s which  Miss  Ingersoll  hasn’t  read;  and 
George  gets  quite  brilliant  as  he  discusses  them. 

The  town-clock  struck  ten  before  he  dreamed 
of  it. 

4 4 Bless  me ! I didn’t  know  it  was  so  late ! ” ho 
said,  rising.  It  was  a lovely  night  that  met  their 
eyes  as  they  stood  a moment  by  the  open  door. 

44  It  will  soon  be  delightful  riding,  Miss  Inger- 
soll,” George  remarked,  animatedly,  as  he  felt 
the  spring  air : 44  and  then  you  must  let  me  take 
you  over  some  of  those  hills ; I’ll  promise  not  to 
upset  you.  You  will  go  with  me,  won’t  you?”  4 . 
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“I— I think  not,  Mr.  Chatam.” 

“What,  did  you  get  so  permanent  a fright 
after  all  in  that  upsetting  ?” 

“Oh  no,  not  that;  but  this  is  a gossiping 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Chatam,  and  women  in  my 
position  have  to  be  very  careful.  I was  going  to 
speak  to  you  a week  ago  or  more  about  another 
matter  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is  better 
that  you  should  not  como  here  so  frequently  for 
that  very  reason.  Of  course  I know  that  you 
aro  a liberal-minded  gentleman,  and  that  you 
recognize  me  as  a friend  without  regard  to  my 
worldly  position ; but  others  will  not.  There 
will  be  always  in  such  companionship  as  ours  the 
ordinary  vulgar  supposition  of  a flirtation  or 
something  of  the  sort.  There,  now,  you  need 
not  say  a word.  We  can’t  help  it,  you  know, 
and  we  are  just  as  good  friends  as  ever.” 

She  smiled  at  the  conclusion — would  not  let 
him  speak  in  reply,  but  bade  him  “ good-night,” 
in  such  a frank,  commonplace  way  as  to  divest 
every  thing  she  had  said  of  the  least  over-sensi- 
tive or  sentimental  feeling. 

George  drove  off  with  a sensation  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment. 

■“  Why  wouldn’t  she  let  me  speak,  I wonder?” 
he  thought  over  and  again  as  he  rode  along,  and 
the  thought  seemed  vexatious  and  mortifying. 

Mother  Chatam  was  sitting  up  for  him  when 
he  arrived.  It  was  an  unusual  thing,  and  George 
stared  at  her  in  surprise  when  he  entered  the 
parlor.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  talking,  and 
was  lighting  his  candle  to  go  up  to  his  room, 
when  she  surprised  him  still  more  by  saying : 

“George,  I want  to  have  a little  talk  with 
you.” 

“Very  well,  mother;”  and  he  drew  a chair 
up  to  the  fire. 

She  began  at  once  without  preamble. 

“ George,  Louisa  tells  me  that  there  is  a gos- 
sip about  you  and  Miss  Ingcrsoll.” 

The  old  lady  was  regarding  him  keenly  over 
her  spectacles.  She  saw  that  calm  face  of  his  not 
a whit  disturbed  in  outward  serenity,  and  his  only 
reply  was  the  monosyllable  “ Well  ?”  in  a ques- 
tioning tone  of  voice.  She  saw  that  he  meant 
her  to  go  on. 

“ And  they  say  that  you  carry  her  books  and 
flowers.” 

“Well?” 

“I  told  Louisa  that  it  was  only  idle  gossip; 
that  you  had  been  kind  to  Miss  Ingersoll  on  ac- 
count of  her  fodt.  But  I thought  I had  better 
speak  to  you  about  it,  and  let  you  know  what 
was  said,  so  as  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Such 
tittle-tattle  is  always  annoying,  and  it  might  be 
of  serious  detriment  to  Miss  Ingersoll.” 

“ Yes,  it  might ; I will  look  out  that  it  does 
not,  however.  I will  either  cease  going  alto- 
gether there,  or  I will  have  the  best  of  reasons 
to  go.” 

“ George,  you  don’t  mean — ” 

“ Yes,  I do,  mother.  I mean  that  I am  going 
to  ask  Miss  Ingersoll  if  she  will  marry  me.” 

“ Well,  George,  I never  thought  you  would 
come  to  this ! ” 


“Come  what,  mother — matrimony?” 

“Don’t  jest,  George,  I beg  of  you.  You 
know  very  well  what  I mean.  You  know  that  it 
is  not  the  marrying,  but  the  marrying  beneath 
you,  that  I object  to.” 

“ Beneath  me!”  and  from  this  indignant  ex- 
clamation George  went  on  to  expound  to  his 
mother  his  own  liberal  ideas  on  this  subject.  He 
told  her  that  Miss  Ingersoll  was  more  of  a lady, 
and  a better  educated  one  than  Louisa ; and  it 
was  the  accident  of  poverty,  of  course,  that  had 
given  her  her  present  position. 

“But  if  she  was  such  a lady,  if  she  was  bet- 
ter educated,  etc.,  why  didn’t  she  make  use  of 
her  advantages  ? There  were  plenty  of  occupa- 
tions— teaching  for  instance,  which  were  ladies’ 
occupations.  If  she  was  so  well  educated  why 
didn’t  she  teach  ?” 

“I  never  asked  her,  mother.  If  I thought 
about  it  I trusted  such  a person  os  Miss  Inger- 
soll to  have  good  and  dignified  reason  for  her 
choice  of  occupation.  When  you  talk  of  plenty 
of  lady-like  occupations,  consider  a moment — 
what  is  there  open  to  women  except  the  few  em- 
ployments such  as  teaching,  dress-making,  mil- 
linery, and  fine  sewing.  I mean  the  legitimate 
occupations  open  to  all.  The  others  are  acci- 
dents or  special  talents.” 

George,  of  course,  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment ; but  his  mother  was  not  convinced  by  it — 
rather  irritated  instead.  She  didn't  understand 
this  new  doctrine  of  equality.  It  partook  of 
schism  and  conspiracy,  and  even  the  Prayer-Book 
warned  her  of  that. 

“But  you’ll  welcome  her,  mother,  as  your 
daughter  if  she  accepts  me  ?”  George  finally  ask- 
ed, with  some  anxiety. 

“I  can’t  welcome  her,  George,  for  I can't  lie,” 
the  old  lady  answered,  decidedly. 

George  rose  up  with  a sigh.  “Ah,  well, 
mother,  I know  that  you  will  think  better  of  it 
sometime.” 

He  went  out  with  his  usual  good-night,  a lit- 
tle sad-faced  but  kind  as  ever.  Her  favorite 
son.  She  looked  after  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  thoughts  both  gentle  and  bitter  were 
in  her  mind.  She  had  always  been  proud  of 
his  steady-mindedness,  but  it  was  this  very  trait 
now  that  she  feared.  When  George  once  made 
up  his  mind  there  was  no  turning  him. 

Louisa,  sitting  near  the  window  the  next  aft- 
ernoon, saw  her  brother-in-law  go  out  at  the 
gate  again,  and,  entering  his  carriage,  go  riding 
forth  toward  Meriden  Centre.  “ There  he  goes 
to  see  Miss  Ingersoll,  I’ll  bet,”  she  thought,  but 
she  did  not  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts  this 
time.  Yes,  he  went  to  see  Miss  Ingersoll,  yet 
Louisa  little  guessed  his  errand. 

Miss  Ingersoll  herself  did  not  guess  it  as  he 
stood  before  her.  She  was  surprised  to  see  him, 
after  the  conversation  they  had  had,  and  her  face 
showed  it,  if  not  her  tone  of  greeting ; but  there 
was  no  lack  of  cordiality  in  her  tone.  So  far 
from  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  surprise  was  so  sud- 
den a pleasure  she  had  not  time  to  conceal  it  if  she 
had  cared  to.  His  heart  leaped  as  he  met  that 
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glance,  and  something  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he 
put  out  his  hand  that  brought  a little  flutter  of 
color  to  her  cheek. 

“You  did  not  think  I would  come  so  soon 
again,  did  you  ? You  thought  you  had  sent  me 
away  for  good  and  all  perhaps.” 

“Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I hope,  Mr. 
Chatam,”  she  answered,  with  a new  constraint 
upon  her. 

He  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair,  looking  thoughtfully  down  as  she  spoke. 
He  waited  a moment  thus  in  silence,  and  then 
in  the  same  voice: 

“If  you  send  me  away  again  ityvill  be  for 
good  and  ail,  for  I have  come  to  say  what  will 
either  banish  me  entirely  from  your  presence  or 
give  me  a right  to  it  forever,  as  your  answer  may 
be.  I have  come  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife — 
you  know  that  I love  you  with  my  whole  soul.” 

“ As  he  said  this,  lifting  his  eyes  in  that  full 
tender  gaze,  she  did  indeed  know  that  he  loved 
her.  A sudden  rapture  lit  her  face,  then  faded. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  only  said, 
in  a wistful,  anxious  way, 

“ Your  mother?” 

He  knew  what  she  meant — he  knew  that  she 
had  read  his  mother’s  character,  and  anticipated 
her  opposition.  A dark  flush  mounted  to  his 
brow  as  he^  answered : 

“ My  mother  has  some  old-school  fancies  and 
prejudices  which  are  scarcely  American;  but 
our  lives  must  not  be  marred  in  consequence. 
We  are  mature  enough,  we  are  reasonable  enough 
to  make  our  own  choice.” 

“ Yes — I know,  but — I can  not  enter  a family 
unwelcomed ; I should  not  be  happy.” 

“But  a prejudice;  an  old  whim  of  a past 
day,  with  which  we  utterly  disagree  in  every  be- 
lief and  principle  that  we  have.  Think,  Emily ; 
think  what  it  is  to  sacrifice  a whole  life,  perhaps, 
for  that.” 

“A  whole  life  ? — yes,  I think  what  it  is ; yet 
I do  not  sec  that  I can  do  otherwise.” 

As  she  said  that,  musingly,  in  a soft,  tender 
tone — “ a whole  life,”  his  face  glowed,  for  well 
he  knew  what  she  meant.  By  those  words,  so 
uttered,  she  had  confessed  her  soul  to  him. 
When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  new  vehe- 
mence, and  eloquent  was  the  suit  he  urged. 
The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  he  concluded, 
but  still  she  shook  her  head. 

“ You  think  this  is  poor  pride,  perhaps,  or 
morbid  sensitiveness.  It  may  be ; but  listen  to 
me.  If  I married  you  with  this  knowledge, 
and  under  these  conditions,  that  to  your  own 
mother  I was  an  alien,  an  unwelcome  guest,  that 
she  held  me  as  beneath  your  choice ; spite  of 
my  philosophy,  spite  of  my  entirely  different 
principle  of  belief,  I should  become  embittered, 
and  the  bitterness  would  enter  into  my  daily  life, 
and  gradually  affect  my  relations  with  others. 
Worst  of  all,  I think  it  would,  perhaps,  make 
me  suspicious  where  I had  no  right  to  bo  suspi- 
cious. This  is  a weak  and  pitiful  pride,  I dare 
say  ; but  I know  that  it  is  the  grain  of  my  char- 
acter, and  I dare  not  let  it  have  opportunity  to 


run  riot  as  it  would  have  under  the  circum- 
stances you  propose.  Do  not  blame  me  too  hard- 
ly for  this ; do  not  hate  me  for  thia  decision,’ 
she  concluded,  sadly  and  tearfully. 

“ Hate  you  ? hate  and  you  can  never  come  to- 
gether in  my  mind , Emily.  I believe  you  are  mak- 
ing a grievous  mistake  for  us  both,  that  is  all.” 

She  was  quite  silent  for  several  moments  after 
this;  then,  with  a new  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
and  a little  quicker  of  tone : 

“ I do  not  know — it  might  make  a difference 
with  your  mother  if  she  were  aware  of  the  facts 
of  my  Btory.  StiU,  I think  I understand  the 
quality  of  her  pride.  It  is  the  old  name  only 
she  holds  worthy  of  alliance  with  hers,  and  my 
father  was  a self-made  man.  It  is  in  this  day 
and  generation  that  John  Ingersoll’s  name  was 
noted,  and  that  only  for  wealth  and  commercial 
transactions,  I suppose  she  would  say ; though, 
I am  sure,  she  could  never  have  found  a truer 
gentleman.” 

“ So  your  father  was  John  IngerBoll  the  mer- 
chant prince,  Emily  ? Enow  him?  not  person- 
ally, but  I knew  of  him  as  every  man  of  the 
world  did,  by  reputation,  and  that  was  as  a true 
and  honorable  gentleman.  Whatever  my  mo- 
ther’s opinion  might  be  in  regard  to  an  alliance 
with  such  a man,  I should  feel  honored  by  it. 
To  make  a good  name  I hold  to  be  a greater 
grace  than  the  simply  bearing  one.” 

“Whatever  his  mother’s  opinion  might  be.” 
Unwittingly  he  had  by  this  sentence  admitted 
her  suppositions  concerning  his  mother’s  opin- 
ions to  be  correct.  Emily  felt  this  at  once ; but 
there  was  no  more  time  for  further  words,  even 
if  she  had  not  seen  that  further  words  were  only 
a useless  trial,  for  voices  and  footsteps  sounded 
outside  upon  her  door-step,  which  warned  her 
that  the  conference  was  over.  She  turned  to 
the  new-comers — her  landlady’s  young  daugh- 
ters— with  a heavy  heart,  for  she  had  just  bade 
adieu  to  a great  joy.  But  George  Chatam,  as 
he  rode  down  the  road,  carried  a hopeful  spirit. 
He  had  scarcely  realized  the  truth  of  his  unwit- 
ting admission  as  yet.  John  Ingersoll’s  daugh- 
ter ! That  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  body. 
Ho  went  straight  home  with  this  idea,  and  up 
to  his  mother’s  room,  where  he  knew  she  would 
be  sitting  at  this  hour,  quite  aloue.  Last  night 
she  had  wanted  to  have  a little  talk  with  him; 
to-night  he  wanted  to  have  a little  talk  with 
her : and  he  sat  down  there  before  the  fire,  and 
told  her  the  whole  history  of  the  evening.  Of 
his  rejection  and  the  grounds  of  it,  winding  up 
with  the  one  grand  climax  of  her  parentage, 
John  Ingersoll’s  daughter!  But  omitting  — I 
dare  say  for  the  moment  he  really  forgot  it — 
Miss  Ingersoll’s  last  supposition,  of  the  quality 
of  old  family  pride  that  would  still  look  down 
upon  so  new  a name.  But  he  remembered  soon 
enough.  Mother  Chatam  heard  him  through  in 
grave  silence,  and  then  she  said,  quietly : 

“ I do  not  see  how  the  fact  of  her  being  John 
Ingersoll’s  daughter  changes  the  matter.  Who 
was  John  Ingersoll,  George?” 

“Mother,  you  certainly  have  heard  of  Inger- 
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soil,  the  great  merchant  ?”  answered  George,  a 
little  indignantly. 

“ Oh  yes,  yes ; he  made  a sadden  fortune  and 
lived  lavishly  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  lost  it 
then,  it  seems.  4 Up  like  a rocket,  and  down 
like  a stick,  * George ; just  like  such  new  people.  ” 

“Mother,  John  Ingersoll  was  an  honorable 
gentleman.  In  the  commercial  world  his  name 
is  famous.  Dying  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
enterprises  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault; 
and  if  he  lived  lavishly,  it  was  generously,  too. 
Many  a poorer  man  had  cause  to  bless  the  name 
of  John  Ingersoll.” 

44  He  may  have  been  a worthy  man  enough ; 
I dare  say  he  was,  George ; but  he  was  a man 
of  money — that  is  all  I can  recall ; and  he  was 
of  low  origin.  The  book  of  merchants,  I re- 
member, says  he  started  a news-boy.” 

44  Oh,  mother,  mother!  your  prejudices  are  not 
Christian.” 

44  Oh,  George,  I see  how  it  is ! I know  you 
want  me  to  favor  this  match.  You  want  me  to 
say  I like  it,  that  I think  this  girl  a fit  mate  for 
you ; but  I don't,  and  I can't.  I think  she  has 
shown  herself  a nice,  sensible  person,  in  many 
ways ; but  if  she  had  been  a lady,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a gentleman,  as  you  say,  she  must  have 
chosen  a different  means  to  support  herself.  I 
have  known  a great  many  poor  gentlewomen, 
but  I never  knew  one  who  did  not  take  higher 
grade  than  this.” 

What  was  the  use  of  combating  such  preju- 
dice ? Alas,  none ! And  George  knew  it.  He 
gave  one  heavy  sigh  and  rose  up  from  his  chair, 
feeling  very  bitterly,  though  he  did  not  give  ut- 
terance to  it. 

y. 

As  soon  as  twilight  approached  the  next  day 
he  again  sought  Miss  Ingersoll’s  presence,  and 
again  vehemently  pleaded  his  suit.  Not  a 
word  escaped  him,  however,  of  his  interview 
with  his  mother.  But  Emily  Ingersoll  was  not 
to  be  deceived  ; she  knew  by  his  very  avoidance 
of  the  subject  that  an  interview  had  taken  place, 
and  that  it  had  been  unsatisfactory.  Simple 
and  straightforward  in  every  thing  she  did,  she 
answered  his  impassioned  pleading  with  this 
knowledge.  Once  more  that  dark  flush  mount- 
ed to  his  brow,  and  once  more  he  brought  up 
his  former  arguments  against  the  prejudice  they 
could  not  hope  to  overcome.  She  interrupted 
him  at  last  very  gently,  but  with  the  old,  sad, 
inflexible  tone. 

44  Stay  a moment,”  she  said ; 44  in  our  personal 
loss  I think  we  have  put  aside  another  and  not 
less  weighty  consideration.  If  I could  not  for 
my  pride  enter  your  family  an  unwelcome  guest, 
I am  sure  I ought  not  for  another  feeling 
— that  of  honor  and  duty.  It  is  your  own  mo- 
ther who  thus  opposes  your  inclination.  How 
could  I in  honor  deliberately  sow  dissension  be- 
tween you  two?  How  could  I stand  between 
mother  and  son?” 

44  Good  Heavens ! Emily,  you  do  not  suppose 
my  mother  is  so  vindictive  or  so  unreasonable 


as  that  ? It  is  true  she  does  not  favor  my  incli- 
nation— you  know  for  what  reason — but  you 
do  not  know  the  limit  of  her  disfavor.  She  sim- 
ply objects  to  our  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
worldly  position ; objects,  mark  you ! She  gives 
this  objection  frankly  as  her  right— the  expres- 
sion of  her  feeling;  but  she  does  not  question 
my  right  to  rule  my  own  action ; and  once  my 
wife,  Emily,  I make  no  doubt  that  she  would  un- 
learn her  ancient  prejudice  even,  in  learning  how 
true  a woman  and  lady  she  had  found  in  you.” 

This  was  a fair  and  eloquent  statement ; but 
still  Emily  Ingersoll  shook  her  head,  still  she 
maintained  her  sad  inflexibility.  Pride,  and 
Honor,  and  Duty.  It  was  a formidable  trio. 
Against  it  all  urging  and  argument  were  vain. 
Not  that  she  was  unmoved  by  what  he  said.  Ah, 
no!  Team  were  in  her  eyes ; they  choked  her 
utterance  and  almost  betrayed  her  into  sobs  as 
he  went  on.  It  was  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to 
fight  against  him,  when  her  heart  ached  for  his 
sympathy  and  companionship.  He  saw  all  this 
— her  tears  and  her  struggles,  yet  he  saw  too, 
that  her  will  conquered.  Pride,  and  Honor,  and 
Duty.  These  three ; but  he  recognized  only  the 
first,  and  at  last  grew  bitter  under  it.  And  as 
he  rode  back,  in  the  still,  splendid  night,  he  felt 
sorely  used  on  every  side. 

44  So,”  he  mused,  gloomily,  44  she  can  sacri- 
| fice  her  love  for  her  pride.  I thought  she  had 
too  large  a nature  for  this.  I thought  I had 
found  one  woman  above  such  weaknesses.  Pride 
to  part  us  two ! What  comes  next,  I wonder?” 

He  was  both  angry  and  bitter  as  he  contem- 
plated his  defeat ; but  it  was  the  anger  and  bit- 
terness that  grows,  out  of  wounded  feeling  and 
sharp  disappointment.  Later,  he  learned  to  do 
her  justice.  Now,  in  view  of  her  determina- 
tion, he  could  not  see  that  she  suffered  more 
deeply  than  he  did  himself.  He  could  not  see, 
if  it  was  hard  for  him  it  was  harder  still  for  her 
— a woman  almost  friendless  and  alone,  and 
working  for  her  daily  bread. 

Day  after  day  to  toil  there  and  think  of  the 
love  she  had  put  away.  Day  after  day,  year  aft- 
er year,  perhaps,  to  struggle  against  the  tender 
dreams  that  would  arise,  and  know  that  she  was 
doomed  to  a lonely  life.  This  was  the  prospect 
that  presented  itself  to  Emily  Ingersoll,  as  she 
worked  mechanically  over  a gay  party  dress,  on 
the  morning  after  this  last  interview.  How  many 
times  her  deft  fingers  had  helped  Madame  Arles 
to  decorate  her  own  dresses  in  just  this  way ! 
Yet  she  did  not  think  of  this  now ; there  was  no 
regret  for  the  costly  garments.  It  was  for  the 
desolate  existence  that  she  must  support ; and  for 
the  first  time  a doubt  assailed  her  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  step  she  had  taken  in  choosing  her 
present  occupation.  Never  before  had  she  real- 
ized how  it  had  separated  her  from  her  class. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had 
turned  governess,  or  starved  on  those  44  pretty 
pictures,”  as  Julia  had  suggested,  for  evidently 
she  was  at  odds  with  society  now.  These  thoughts 
stung  her  for  a moment,  then  were  followed  by 
a swift  scorn  of  herself  for  the  entertaining  of 
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such  thoughts.  “Alas,  hare  I no  more  cour- 
age than  this!”  she  cried,  bitterly.  “ Has  my 
pride  no  deeper  virtue  than  to  be  shaken  by  the 
first  trial  ?” 

But  even  as  she  asked  this  sad  question  she 
knew  that  no  sorer  trial  could  come  to  a woman's 
life. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  pang  of  this  trial  was 
when  the  news  reached  her  that  George  Chatam 
had  sailed  for  Liverpool  without  seeing  her  again. 
“I  should  not  have  served  him  so,”  she  medi- 
tated ; “I  should  at  least  have  gone  in  peace 
from  one  I loved  with  a ‘ good-by  !*  and  a ‘ God 
bless  you!'  ” 

Most  women  would,  but  most  men  would  have 
done  precisely  a9  George  Chatam  did.  After- 
ward, when  he  smoked  his  pipe  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  old  palace  roof  where  he  lived  a trav- 
eler’s life,  gentler  thoughts  came  to  him,  and  he 
repented  of  his  bitterness.  He  saw  her  toiling 
alone,  day  after  day,  with  no  hope,  no  consola- 
tion, but  with  the  ghost  of  a vanished  happi- 
ness perpetually  before  her — for  he  could  do  her 
justice  now — and  he  knew  that  she  loved  him. 
These  meditations  filled  him  with  other  thoughts 
than  those  of  self-commiseration.  He  began  to 
think  of  her  with  a yearning  sense  of  pity.  He 
was  learning  to  be  friend  as  well  as  lover — that 
truest,  rarest  union  of  ties.  And  out  of  this 
new  feeling  arose  a desire  to  serve  her  as  a friend 
might.  There  was  surely  one  way ; he  might 
now  and  then  write  to  her,  calmly  and  kindly, 
assuring  her  of  his  never-failing  interest  and 
watchfulness  over  her  welfare.  And  no  sooner 
did  this  occur  to  him  than  he  acted  upon  it.  It 
was  a manly  letter  that  he  wrote,  full  of  honest, 
earnest  cordiality,  though  a little  sad  and  solemn 
in  its  earnestness,  as  was  natural  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  but  entirely  devoid  of  com- 
plaining or  sentimentality. 

It  came  to  Emily  Ingersoll  like  a message 
from  heaven.  The  dreary  weight  of  desolation 
that  had  oppressed  her  now  lifted.  Not  as  a 
hope  did  she  welcome  it,  but  as  a renewal  of 
faith.  In  his  hasty  departure  there  had  been 
more  than  the  disappointment  of  the  external 
good-by  to  her.  It  was  the  disappointment  in 
the  man,  whose  generous  nature  she  had  trusted. 
Now  she  had  it  back  again — the  faith  which  was 
a comfort  in  itself.  As  friends  they  correspond- 
ed with  each  other,  neither  ever  alluding  to  the 
subject  that  had  parted  them,  because  both  in- 
stinctively recognized  that  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  have  fed  the  fever,  which  had  al- 
ready seared  them  with  its  consuming  fire. 

Weaker  and*  less  assured  characters  would  not 
have  allowed  themselves  this  consolation  of 
friendship.  The  terse  old  French  motto,  “ Tout 
oh  new,”  would  have  been  their  watchword. 
But  these  two  were  of  different  mould.  A little 
of  the  heroic  element  mingled  in  the  blood  of 
both  of  them  perhaps,  and  wThcre  they  had  cast 
the  anchor  of  duty  or  determination  they  knew 
that  by  the  force  of  their  natures  they  must  need 
abide,  however  storms  might  shake  or  sirens 
sing.  They  had  not  been  lovers  only,  but 


| friends.  If  one  relation  was  impracticable,  why 
should  the  other  be  given  up  ? Friends  were 
not  so  easily  found  that  they  could  be  thus  pot 
aside.  And  with  this  faith  in  themselves,  and 
something  like  this  reasoning,  the  correspond- 
ence began  and  went  on — went  on  through 
months,  which  lengthened  into  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  proud  old  dame  who 
had  parted  them  lived  in  her  stately  mansion 
upon  the  hill,  and  gave  no  sign.  It  must  have 
been  a dreary  state  Bhe  kept,  and  grievously  she 
must  have  missed  the  genial  presence  of  this  fa- 
vorite son. 

Three  years;  three  summers  and  winters, 
springs  and  autumns,  and  still  the  wanderer  did 
not  return.  And  still  the  old  life  was  kept  up  at 
Meriden  Centre  and  Meriden  Hill.  Still  Emily 
Ingersoll  worked  steadily  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  keeping  up  a brave,  steady  heart, 
thanking  God  for  one  friend  and  for  the  health 
and  strength  that  was  vouchsafed  her  to  hold 
her  place.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  keep  this 
brave  heart,  and  to  feel  thankfully  for  health  and 
strength.  Sometimes,  at  lonely  twilight  hours, 
the  bitterness  of  these  lonely  days  would  smite 
her,  and  before  her  vision  the  long,  long  future 
would  stretch  in  desolate,  dreary  mockery.  But 
a gentler  mood  would  follow,  and,  bending  over 
the  rich  silks  or  delicate  muslins,  she  would 
think : “I  have  certainly  prospered  in  my  un- 
dertaking, and  by-and-by  when  I get  old  I shall 
not  have  to  work,  but,  like  good  little  Madame 
Arles,  I will  have  a store  laid  by  to  live  upon. 
And  then,  and  then — but  there  is  no  use  to  per* 
plex  myself  about  that  future  ‘then.*  Heaven, 
who  fits  all  things,  will  send  me  peace  and  per- 
haps pleasure  then.” 

And  this  was  all  the  comfort  Emily  Ingersoll 
dared  give  herself,  and  she  did  not  mix  with  it 
either  bitterness  or  sarcasm.  If  she  dared  give 
herself  no  more  comfort,  she  certainly  dared 
give  herself  no  less  by  tainting  her  philosophy 
with  bitterness  and  Barcasm.  I think  the  sharp- 
est pang  that  struck  her  in  these  days  was  when 
sometimes  in  her  walks  she  met  “Mother  Chat- 
am.” The  old  lady’s  face  was  very  like  her 
son’s,  lacking  however  his  genial,  pleasant  look. 

Her  greeting  to  Emily  was  grave  and  civil, 
wanting  no  courtesy,  but  it  some  way  seemed  to 
frost  the  air  and  chill  the  currents  of  her  life. 
After  these  meetings  she  would  feel  more  lonely 
than  before,  and  as  if  friend  as  well  as  lover  was 
put  far- from  her.  Occasionally,  too,  gay  little 
Mrs.  Louisa  would  flash  in  upon  her,  and  her 
easy  ways  were  hardly  less  trying  than  the  cold, 
grave  dignity  of  the  mother.  For  if  the  former 
was  unconscious,  she  ran  against  so  many  re- 
membrances in  her  heedless  mention  that  the 
sore  heart  bled.  But  “ Patience,  patience,” 
whispered  the  angel  of  consolation;  “there  must 
be  ‘sweet  fields*  somewhere  beyond  these  swell- 
ing floods!” 

Three  years  was  a long  time  to  wait  for  peace, 
but  there  were  those  who  had  waited  longer  than 
this.  Three  years ! At  the  end  of  these  three 
years  a great  trial  came  to  George  Chatam  *s 
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mother,  and  in  a direction  she  had  never  looked 
for  it,  which  made  it  harder.  She  had  always 
been  very  much  gratified  at  her  eldest  son,  Will- 
iam’s, marriage.  Not  that  Louisa  was  in  every 
thing  her  ideal  of  a woman.  By  no  means.  But 
she  was  Lloyd  Fotheringay’s  daughter,  and  the 
Fotheringays  were  of  the  best  blood  in  the  coun- 
try. A long  line  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
Louisa  was  the  last  of  her  race.  It  was  quite 
fitting  that  the  old  Fotheringay  name  should  be 
merged  in  one  still  older — that  Louisa  Fotherin- 
gay should  become  Louisa  Chatam.  Louisa 
cared  very  little  for  this  prestige  of  name  her- 
self. Mother  Chatam  never  understood  how  lit- 
tle. She  knew  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  a 
gay,  careless  creature,  with  not  so  much  dignity 
as  she  would  have  liked  to  have  in  her  son’s 
wife ; but  she  was  young,  and  by-and-by  it  would 
be  different.  By-and-by  she  would  resemble 
her  grandmother  Fotheringay  in  character  as  she 
did  now  in  person.  And  Mother  Chatam  re- 
membered with  admiration  what  a brilliant  wo- 
man Sarah  Fotheringay  had  been  in  her  day. 
But  Louisa,  if  she  was  like  her  grandmother  in 
person,  inherited  much  more  of  her  father’s  char- 
acter, which  was  not  only  brilliant,  but  gay,  and 
wild,  and  reckless.  A pleasure-seeker,  with  a 
pleasure-seeker’s  idleness,  selfishness,  and  vanity, 
was  John  Fotheringay.  To  a man  these  quali- 
ties were  dangerous  enough,  but  to  a woman  they 
were  fatal.  And  with  this  fatal  dower,  and 
with  another  to  make  it  still  more  fatal — that  of 
beauty — Louisa  at  twenty  was  launched  fully  on 
the  broad  sea  of  fashion.  She  was  a good-na- 
tured little  thing— every  body  liked  her ; even 
Mother  Chatam,  apart  from  her  being  a Fother- 
ingay, was  fond  of  Louisa’s  bright  company, 
though  she  vexed  her  sorely  with  her  careless, 
idle  ways.  And  Mother  Chatam  thought  these 
idle,  careless  ways  were  the  worst  of  Louisa. 
And  they  were  only  the  froth  upon  the  surface 
— mere  indications  of  what  lurked  beneath.  But 
when  she  went  to  Boston  to  pay  her  annual  visit, 
two  years  after  George’s  departure,  she  did  think 
Louisa  was  imprudent. 

“I  wouldn’t  let  that  yonng  man  pay  me  so 
many  attentions,  and  I wouldn’t  dance  with  him 
all  the  time,  Louisa,”  she  remonstrated,  in  her 
brusque  way,  one  morning  after  a party. 

“What  yonng  man?  Oh,  Roswald.  Pooh, 
that  ain’t  any  thing ; I don’t  care  any  thing  about 
him.” 

Mother  Chatam  took  off  her  spectacles,  and 
looked  at  Louisa  in  amazement  and  horror. 
There  stood  the  giddy  thing  filliping  her  ear- 
ring, while  she  coolly  talked  of  not  caring  any 
thing  about  somebody  who  was  not  her  husband. 

* 4 As  if  I supposed  you  did  care  any  thing  for 
the  popinjay,  Louisa,  or  any  body  but  William. 
I wouldn’t  insult  you  by  such  a supposition.” 

Louisa  lifted  her  eyes  in  wonder.  What  had 
she  said  to  call  down  Mother  Chatam ’s  wrath 
like  this?  Mother  Chatam  soon  enlightened 
her,  and  Louisa  burst  into  a shriek  of  irreverent 
but  good-natured  laughter. 

44  Why,  was  that  any  harm  ? I’m  sure  I didn’t 


mean  any;  but  you  are  such  an  ark,  Mother 
Chatam ; you  think  I must  act  and  talk  as  they 
did  in  your  young  days  before  the  flood.” 

Mother  Chatam  delivered  herself  of  a whole- 
some lecture ; and  Louisa  took  it  so  easily  and 
with  such  frank  mirth  that  the  old  lady  was  ap- 
peased. 

“There  is  really  no  harm  in  the  child,”  she 
said,  to  herself;  “but  she  is  so  careless;  and 
then  these  nineteenth  century  manners  are  de- 
testable, enough  to  spoil  any  body.” 

The  next  thing,  Louisa  went  to  Europe  with 
her  husband. 

“ You’ll  come  home  with  so  many  foolish, 
foreign  notions  you  won’t  be  good  for  any  thing, 
Louisa,”  was  Mother  Chatam’s  comment  as  she 
bade  her  good-by. 

Louisa  made  her  a courtesy.  4 ‘ I shall  come 
homo  covered  with  glory  and  conquests,  for  I 
mean  to  turn  all  those  foreign  heads  with  my 
yellow  hair.  Yellow  hair  is  fashionable  there, 
Mother  Chatam,  and  I shall  carry  the  palm!” 
This  was  all  said  with  only  the  merriest  malice. 
44  Louisa’s  careless  way.”  But  there,  with  the 
bright  June  sun  shining  down  upon  her,  Mother 
Chatam  shivered. 

“ Take  care  of  her,  William !”  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  with  more  than  usual  earnestness. 

William  laughed  a little  at  his  old-fashioned 
mother,  for  he  took  things  as  easily  as  Louisa, 
though  in  a different  way. 

The  letters  from  Paris  were  full  of  rattle,  and 
vivid  life  and  color,  like  Louisa  herself.  They 
amused  the  lonely  old  woman  in  her  lonely 
house ; but  every  now  and  then  a vague  uneasi- 
ness would  assail  her  at  the  gay  gossip  and  allu- 
sion in  these  letters.  “I  told  you  so,”  she 
wrote  once : “ all  Paris  is  mad  after  my  yellow 
hair.  You  see  I came  to  the  right  place  to  be 
appreciated,  Mother  Chatam  ? And  then  there 
came  gleeful  mention  of  some  fine,  and  even  fa- 
mous names,  of  whom  she  spoke  with  that  gay 
malice  as  her  44  adorers.” 

Mother  Chatam  knew  perfectly  well  this  was 
mischievously  written ; but  then  she  knew,  too, 
that  Louisa  was  “ imprudent,”  and  she  worried 
about  her.  Not  that  she  imagined  for  a moment 
that  Louisa  would  be  any  thing  but  simply  gay 
and  heedless,  and  too  fond  of  attention.  Louisa 
was  a lady,  notwithstanding  her  nonsense ; a 
lady  and  a Fotheringay!  They  always  knew 
their  place,  and  kept  it.  But  it  would  be  so  hu- 
miliating to  be  “ talked  about and  that  was  so 
readily  done.  She  answered  Louisa’s  gay  letter 
with  one  full  of  advice  and  warning.  4 4 Be  care- 
ful, be  careful,  Louisa ;”  she  reiterated.  Louisa 
returned  one  gayer  than  ever,  containing  this 
item:  4 4 George  has  left  Rome  and  is  with  us 
here,  instituting  himself  my  guardian  and  men- 
tor in  your  absence.  He  is  just  like  you,  Mo- 
ther Chatam,  and  teases  the  life  out  of  me  on 
every  occasion.  It’s  4 Louisa,  you  mustn’t  do 
this,  and  Louisa,  you  mustn’t  do  that.’  It  is 
wearing  the  flesh  off  of  me.” 

Mother  Chatam  thrilled  as  she  read.  If 
George  had  taken  her  to  task  she  must  be  going 
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on  very  heedlessly.  There  was  a longer  gap 
than  usual  after  this  letter.  Then,  one  brilliant 
winter  morning,  another  came  from  George 
himself,  which  verified  all  his  mother’s  worst 
fears.  “Write  to  Louisa;  do,  mother,”  he 
ftrote,  “ and  cantion  her.  She  goes  on  in  such 
a giddy,  reckless  way  that  she  must  soon  be  a 
mark  for  scandal  unless  it  is  stopped;  and  I 
don’t  want  to  speak  to  William,  it  might  make 
worse  trouble.” 

VI. 

Scandal.  To  be  talked  about  Those  were 
Mother  Chatam’s  ‘ ‘ worst  fears.  ” And  that  this 
should  arise  from  Louisa’s  foolish,  childish  ways, 
her  “ imprudence,”  was  not  at  all  surprising  to 
her.  That  there  was  any  thing  deeper  than  this 
foolishness  she  never  thought  for  a moment. 
Thus,  unprepared  and  unsuspecting,  what  a blow 
was  the  next  nows ! George  wrote ; 

“My  dear,  dear  Mother, — I wish  I could 
spare  you  the  sad  story  I have  to  tell ; but  I can 
not,  when  in  a few  days  it  will  be  the  public  gossip 
of  Paris  and  a newspaper  paragraph.  Not  even 
your  letter,  it  seems,  had  any  effect  upon  Louisa, 
for  there  was  no  check  to  her  mad  career;  and 
William,  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  was  blind 
until  an  accident  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and 
caused  the  catastrophe  of  which  I write.  It  seems 
that  the  foolish,  reckless  girl  has  been  carrying  on 
a sentimental  correspondence  with  a young  count 
here,  and  that  at  various  times  she  has  received 
costly  gifts  from  him.  It  came  out  in  a most  un- 
fortunately public  manner  at  the  club  the  other 
evening.  I had  dropped  in  to  see  William  a few 
moments  before  I went  to  my  hotel,  and  found  him 
playing  billiards  with  the  count  himself.  I waited 
for  them  to  finish  the  game,  and  just  as  it  came  to 
„ an  end,  and  1 had  begun  to  speak  to  William,  he 
turned  to  De  Vcmai  and  said : 

“ ‘Oh,  Count,  where’s  that  note  of  Smythe’s  I let 
you  have  ? If  you  have  it  about  you  I’ll  take  it* 

“De  Vernai  was  busily  engaged  talking  with 
some  one  else  by  this  time,  and  hastily  felt  in 
his  coat-pocket  and  drew  forth  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  note  in  question,  and  handed  it  across 
the  table.  I saw  William’s  face  change  as  he 
looked  at  itr— an  expression  of  surprise  at  first. 
Then  ho  opened  it  and  grasped  its  contents  at  a 
glance,  for  in  an  instant  his  eyes  were  wild,  and  I 
saw  something  was  wrong.  I had  no  idea  what  it 
was.  I can  never  tell  how  all  the  rest  happened. 
I have  a remembrance  of  William  leaping  over  the 
table,  and  a sound  of  high  words  and  a quick  suc- 
cession of  blows.  There  was  great  confusion,  of 
coarse,  and  two  or  three  voices  were  asking, 1 What 
is  it  all  about  ?’  But  alas ! that  question  was  soon 
answered,  for  the  note  he  had  dropped  in  his  ex- 
. citement  was  scanned  by  other  eves  than  his  before 
I found  it.  It  was  a foolish  little  letter  written  by 
that  foolish  child  Louisa,  evidently  an  answer  to 
another,  and  contained,  among  other  half-gay  and 
half-sentimental  nonsense,  thanks  for  a recent  gift. 
If  William  had  been  cooler  he  -would  never  have 
made  this  public  scene ; but  1 saw  from  the  first  he 
had  been  drinking  too  much  wine.  Luckily  De 
Vemai  was  clearer  headed,  and  was  as  dcsirons  as 
myself  to  end  the  disgraceful  scene.  And  in  jus- 
tice to  him  I must  say  that  he  is  the  least  to  blame 
of  any  of  the  parties.  For  in  William’s  course 
there  has  been  an  entire  disregard  of  any  thing  but 
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his  own  pleasure,  and  a culpable  neglect  of  Louisa 
in  many  ways. 

“ De  Vernai  is  a Frenchman,  with  a Frenchman’s 
ideas  of  gallantly.  He  found  a pretty  woman,  who 
smiled  upon  him  and  welcomed  his  attentions,  and 
whose  husband  was  apparently  wholly  indifferent 
about  it,  which  was  certainly  no  uncommon  state 
of  affairs  in  fashionable  life.  It  was  simply,  then, 
in  his  world  but  a matter  of  personal  inclination. 

If  she  chose  to  smile  upon  him  and  receive  his  at- 
tentions, and  he  liked  the  smiles  and  liked  to  pay 
these  attentions,  why  should  he  not?  So  it  has 
gone  on,  and  this  is  the  end.  Of  coarse  there  will 
be  a great  deal  said  that  isn’t  true ; you  must  be 
prepared  for  that ; but  always  remember  that  what 
I have  written  is  the  whole.  Sad  and  humiliating 
enough  I know,  but  report  will  make  it  out  a good 
deal  worse,  I dare  say.  I hope  tho  matter  may  be 
tided  over  without  further  trouble  now,  for  Will- 
iam has  awakened  to  a sense  of  his  own  careless- 
ness, and  De  Vernai  is  a man  of  sense  in  his  way, 
and  abhors  what  he  calls  an  esdandre.  Louisa,  like 
I the  foolish,  vain  child  she  is,  scarcely  realizes  what 
mischief  she  has  done  not  only  her  friends  but  her- 
self, and  talks  about  lsuch  a stupid  fuss  ortr  such  a 
little  matter 

“I  am  afraid  she  will  never  take  higher  views 
than  this,  for  I am  afraid  her  character  is  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  that  gay  worldling,  Llovd  Foth- 
eringay.  But  we  will  hope  for  the  best.  I shall 
not  write  again,  for  we  sail  for  home  next  month. 

“ Your  affectionate  son, 

“ George  Chat  am.” 

Mother  Chatara  groaned  in  spirit  over  this 
news.  Proud  old  Puritan  that  she  was,  she  sat 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  now.  It  was  an  awful 
blow,  for  it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  her  cita^ 
del.  Blood  had  been  her  infallibility.  She 
went  about  as  usual  for  several  days  after  this, 
bat  old  Rachel  the  housekeeper  said  to  one  of 
the  maids  in  a mysterious  tone, 

“ Miss  Chatam’s  goin*  to  hev  a spell  o’  sick- 
ness, Mary.  She  looks  all  broke  up  someway.” 

And  old  Rachel  was  right.  One  morning 
Mrs.  Chatam  did  not  appear  down  stairs  at  her 
usual  hour,  and  Rachel  went  to  her  room  to  dis- 
cover the  reason,  and  there  she  found  her  mis- 
tress unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.  She  had  had 
a “stroke,”  and  though  it  had  left  her  brain 
clear,  and  speech  unimpaired,  there  would  be  no 
more  activity  and  busy  usefulness  for  her.  It 
was  three  weeks  from  this  event  before  she 
might  expect  to  see  her  children,  and  during 
these  weeks  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie 
there  and  think.  It  wa9  dreary  work,  but  the 
result  proved  the  temper  of  her  mind.  She  had 
been  a stiff,  prejudiced,  and  perhaps  a narrow- 
notioned  old  woman,  but  honest  and  true  as  steel 
alwayB.  She  was  honest  and  true  as  steel  now, 
bnt  a clearer,  broader  light  was  letting  in  upon 
this  honesty  and  truth. 

“ My  own  flesh  and  blood,  too !”  Rachel  heard 
her  marmur  one  day  as  she  lay  there  thinking. 

The  old  housekeeper  thought  she  was  talking 
in  her  sleep,  but  she  wasn’t.  She  had  spoken 
aloud  unwittingly ; but  it  was  the  key  to  fill  her 
thoughts,  and  she  went  on  with  these  thoughts  in 
silence. 
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“My  own  flesh  and  blood!  for  it  isn’t  only 
Louisa  who  is  at  fault,  but  William.  And  I 
reared  him  so  carefully  to  be  an  honor  to  his 
name — the  name  that  nerer  had  a stain  upon  it 
before.  And  I was  so  proud  and  pleased  with 
this  Fotheringay  alliance.  And  this  is  what  it 
has  all  come  to.  This  is  the  end  of  my  pride. 
God  forgive  me ; I believe  it  is  a judgment  upon 
me,  for  I thought  that  blood  was  infallible. 
And  there’s  that  girl  down  there  at  the  village 
who  6hames  us  all.  And  her  pride  is  better  than 
any  of  ours.  Ah,  I wish  that  George  would 
only  come  !” 

VIL 

This  was  the  end  of  her  meditations — that 
wish  for  George  to  come.  And  one  bright  morn- 
ing George  did  come.  He  was  greatly  shocked 
at  his  mother’s  state,  and  glad  that  William  and 
his  wife  lingered  behind  in  New  York.  To  talk 
over  things  with  him  was  quite  enough  for  her 
now.  And  in  talking  “over  things”  George 
found  his  mother  changed  in  a good  many  ways. 
Not  a whit  less  vigorous  of  mind,  but  a great 
deal  softer  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  see  her 
become. 

“I’ve  been  wrong,  George,”  she  said  at  last, 
after  one  of  these  talks.  “And  I've  made  a 
great  mistake,  and  I want  to  set  it  right.” 

She  paused  here  and  looked  steadfastly  at 
her  son  for  a few  moments.  She  was  thinking 
how  worn  he  looked — how  sad,  and  wistful,  and 
old ; and  she  knew  the  reason  dated  far  back 
of  this  trouble  about  William ; and  she  knew 
.that  she  herself  was  the  sole  cause  of  it,  and 
that  in  spite  of  that  he  was  a good  and  tender 
son  to  her. 

“ Yes,  I want  to  set  it  right,  George.  I’ve  been 
lying  here  thinking  by  myself  for  three  weeks,  and 
I see  that  I’ve  been  setting  myself  up  against  the 
Lord's  judgment  and  nursing  a wicked  pride  all 
my  life,  and  it  needed  this  very  humiliation  to  set 
me  down ; to  show  me  that  blood  wasn’t  infallible. 
You  know  what  I mean,  George  ?” 

George  did  know  what  she  meant,  and  a great 
flush  came  into  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
that  he  hadn’t  a word  to  say.  He  had  never 
looked  for  this.  If  he  had  no  words  his  mother 
had  plenty,  and  she  was  never  afraid  of  speak- 
ing the  truth,  even  when  the  troth  was  against 
herself. 

“I’ve  been  a hard  and  a foolish  old  woman, 
George,  but  I see  now  that  there  is  a better 
pride  than  mine ; perhaps  better  blood.  I liked 
it  in  that  girl  even  then,  George,  though  it  sent 
you  away,  as  I thought  at  the  time,  never  to 
come  back.  And  I’ve  thought  a great  deal 
about  those  last  words  of  hers.  I’m  glad  you 
told  me  of  them.  And  when  this  news  of  Lou- 
isa and  William  came  I couldn’t  help  compar- 
ing them  with  her.  Honor  and  duty ! yes,  she 
knows  what  these  words  mean,  and  she  knows 
how  to  respect  herself  too ! And  her  pride  all 
through  has  been  better  than  ours.  She  is  a 
lady,  George,  out  and  out,  or  she  never  could 


have  done  as  she  has.  She’s  a lady  spite  of  her 
trade.  There,  go  and  tell  her  so ; go  and  tell 
her  an  old  woman  has  learned  something  of  a 
younger  one,  and  fetch  her  back  with  you, 
George,  fetch  her  back  with  you ! ” 

George  did  not  wait  a second  bidding ; and 
his  heart  throbbed  with  a mighty  throb  as  ho 
found  himself  once  more  on  his  way  to  Emily 
Ingersoll. 

It  was  just  at  dusk,  and  Emily  was  alone  at 
last  after  a tedious,  harassing  day.  She  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  which,  singularly  enough,  af- 
fect people  when  on  the  threshold  of  some  un- 
suspected bliss — a mood  of  unwonted  depression. 

Lonely  and  weary,  she  sat  there  in  the  gath- 
ering dark,  while  Wore  her  trooped  all  the 
ghosts  of  her  life ; and,  sadder  than  any,  were 
the  dead  hopes  of  three  years  gone,  and  the  strug- 
gle that  would  never  end  but  with  her  existence, 
she  mused.  But  as  she  mused  she  heard  vague- 
ly a hand  upon  the  door — then  a footstep  sound- 
ed ; yet  she  did  not  stir  or  take  much  heed.  It 
was  some  neighbor,  doubtless.  But  the  foot- 
step comes  nearer,  and  it  has  a ring  that  echoes 
back  three  years.  Her  pulses  beat  quicker,  and 
a red  heat  rises  to  her  brain ; but  she  puts  it 
down  with  a resolute  will,  and  says,  mentally, 
“How  fanciful  I am  getting!”  and  she  says 
aloud,  in  a steady  enough  voice,  “Come  in,”  to 
the  light  tap  upon  the  inner  door.  And  the  next 
moment  the  wild  fancy  she  was  putting  down 
is  a fact,  a palpable  presence,  for  he  stands  there 
before  her — the  wanderer  of  three  years;  only  a 
friend,  only  a friend,  she  had  elected  him ; but 
nature  was  too  powerful  for  her  to  binder  that 
joyful  cry  of  welcome.  And  then  he  had  his 
arms  about  her,  and  was  trying  to  tell  her  in  a 
few  incoherent  words  the  great  change  that  had 
come  for  them.  But  it  would  not  be  told  in 
this  way.  A little  later,  when  ho  sat  there  be- 
side her,  he  made  the  stoiy  more  intelligible. 

Emily  was  very  happy  to  have  her  friend  and 
lover  back  again,  and  at  the  first  words  she  had 
gathered  enough  to  know  that  something,  she  did 
not  question  what  then,  had  arisen  or  happened 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  any  further  parting. 
And  now,  when  a little  cooler,  she  heard  the 
whole  story — the  sad  and  bitter  story  about 
William  and  his  wife— and  the  gentler  one  about 
his  mother,  it  may  be  that  she  was  a little  un- 
reasonable, or  it  may  be  that  in  the  repetition  of 
the  latter  story  she  did  not  receive  the  touching 
impression  which  George  had  when  he  listened 
to  the  honest,  frank  confession.  At  any  rate, 
spite  of  her  happiness,  there  rose  up  in  her  mind 
a little  leaven  of  the  old  pride,  which  could  not 
come  under  the  head  of  honor  and  duty.  She 
remembered  the  three  long  years  she  had  been 
toiling  alone  and  almost  hopeless  for  this  preju- 
dice of  Mrs.  Chatam’s ; and  now,  though  she  was 
very,  very  glad  that  it  had  given  way,  she  did 
not  feel  like  going  forward  and  expressing  her 
gladness  or  acceptance  until  something  more 
had  been  said  to  her.  In  short,  if  Mrs.  Chatam 
had  discovered  that  she  was  wrong  in  her  preju- 
dice, and  if  she  designed  to  make  known  to  her 
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that  she  regretted  it,  and  was  disposed  to  regard 
her  in  her  proper  light  as  a lady,  and  one  whom 
she  no  longer  considered  beneath  her  son's 
choice,  it  was  certainly  due  to  one  who  had  suf- 
fered under  this  prejudice  to  be  personally  ad- 
dressed and  conferred  with  about  the  matter. 
Very  gently,  but  very  decidedly,  she  acquainted 
her  lover  with  this  state  of  her  mind.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  tiy  any  more  words  of  his 
own,  for  he  thoroughly  understood  how  she  felt, 
but  he  understood  his  mother  also.  He  proved 
his  wisdom  by  the  course  he  took.  And  that 
was  by  confiding  the  whole  matter  to  her  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning. 

“Bless  my  soul!  does  the  girl  want  me  to 
go  down  on  my  knees  to  her?”  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, with  her  wonted  grim  humor.  But  in 
a moment  she  resumed,  nodding  her  head  em- 
phatically: “I  don’t  blame  her,  I don’t  blame 
her.  She’s  a right  to  her  pride  ; and  she’s  all 
the  better  for  it,  for  it’s  the  right  stuff.  There, 
George,  hand  me  my  desk,  and  I’ll  ask  her  to 
come  up  and  have  a little  talk  with  roe.  I can 
use  my  hands  well  enough,  thank  Heaven,  if  I 
can’t  my  feet.” 

George  gave  her  the  desk,  and  she  wrote  the 
note — as  cordial  and  courteous  a note  as  even 
Emily  Ingersoll’s  pride  could  demand.  But 
when  Emily  stood  by  that  bedside  and  saw  the 
stricken  woman,  whom  she  had  met  so  little 
while  since  hale  and  active ; and  when  she  list- 
ened to  that  “talk,”  so  kind,  and  hearty,  and 
honest,  she  was  thoroughly  overcome,  and  felt 
that  this  last  point  of  her  pride  might  have  been 
a little  overstrained. 

“No,  no,  my  dear,  not  a bit  of  it;”  answered 
Mother  Chatam,  cheerily,  as  this  doubt  found 
expression.  “ It’s  the  right  sort,  for  it  comes 
from  self-respect.”  And  then  a spasm  of  pain 
crossed  her  face  as  she  thought  of  “ that  foolish 
child  Louisa,”  and  her  lack  of  this  quality. 
And  when  “that  foolish  child  Louisa”  came 
again  to  Meriden  Hill,  just  the  same  foolish  child 
as  ever,  and  expressed  her  flippant  surprise  at 
George’s  choice,  and  Mother  Chatam ’s  pleasure 
in  it,  the  old  lady  answered,  in  a significant 
tone : 

“ I do  not  think  I shall  ever  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  her , Louisa.  She  has  a better  pride 
than  any  of  us,  and  you  may  depend  she’ll  never 
cast  a slur  upon  it.” 

And  when  Mrs.  Ingersoll  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Kate  and  Julia,  were  apprised  of  Emily’s 
prospects,  they  were,  of  course,  greatly  relieved  ; 
but  they  expressed  themselves  as  characteristic- 
ally as  Mrs.  Louisa,  for  they  all  agreed  it  was 
the  most  wonderful  piece  of  luck  for  Em,  after 
the  mistake  she  had  made;  but  they  didn’t  sup- 
pose she’d  appreciate  it,  for  Em  never  had  any 
proper  pride ! 

It  was  scarcely  supposable  that  Kate  or  Julia 
would  understand  Emily’s  real  appreciation  in 
this  matter,  for  in  marrying  men  like  little 
Tommy  Vara  and  Mr.  Sizar  they  could  not 
certainly  have  followed  the  dictates  of  taste  or 
affection. 
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SUPPER  was  ready.  The  windows  of  the  lit- 
tle dining-room  were  open,  the  wind  sweep- 
ing through,  fresh  and  cool,  the  fringe  of  the 
white  curtains  tossing  idly.  The  tabic  was  set 
in  the  draught ; the  day  had  done  credit  to  even 
a July  day  in  a bare  Vermont  Valley ; now, 
since  five  o’clock,  a faint  wind  was  rising,  like 
the  breath  of  a sleepy  monster,  rousing  from  a 
dream.  Mrs.  McKay  had  picked  up  the  threads 
from  the  carpet,  tucked  her  work  neatly  away 
out  of  sight  in  the  machine — one  did  not  want 
always  to  be  reminded  that  one  had  to  cat  in  a 
sowing-room — skimmed  the  stonc-china  pitcher- 
ful of  yellow  cream,  gone  out  in  her  sun-bon- 
net to  pick  that  dish  of  raspberries,  crimson  and 
glowing  among  their  leaves,  baked  the  flaky 
biscuit,  and  pumped  from  the  lowest  deep  of  an 
old,  dark  well  water  clear  as  crystal,  cold  as 
snow.  Who  was  to  know  that  she  seldom  af- 
forded ice  ? When  money  left  her  in  the  gap, 
nature  had  a kindly  way  with  Mrs.  McKay  of 
making  up  the  deficit.  And  if  nature  happened 
to  fail,  Mrs.  McKay’s  own  invention  was  dis- 
covered to  be  about  the  same  thing. 

She  had  laid  the  plates,  and  put  her  silveiv- 
what  there  was  of  it — in  the  sunbeams  that 
flecked  the  table ; it  looked  so  bright  there  fair- 
ly seemed  to  be  twice  as  much ; moreover,  the 
children  liked  to  fancy  it  was  gold,  and  the  more 
merry  dreams  they  could  have  over  their  bread 
and  milk  the  better.  This  was  a specimen  of  a 
whole  system  of  such  tiny  household  craft,  in 
which  Mrs.  McKay  was  a perfect  Machiaveiii. 
Her  husband  used  to  wonder  where  she  learned 
it.  Out  of  the  Bible,  she  said. 

She  had  placed  the  chairs,  the  baby’s  next  to 
his  father,  who  would  always  have  it  so,  the 
guests  facing  the  open  door  with  a glimpse  of 
mountains  through  it.  If  people  hHd  tastes, 
Mrs.  McKay  reasoned,  it  would  be  such  a pity 
not  to  suit  them.  Such  a trifle  where  one  sits 
at  supper?  Oh,  she  didn't  know,  it  was  no 
trouble  to  her  to  stop  and  think  about  it,  and 
how  could  you  enjoy  your  supper  if  you  knew 
somebody  would  rather  be  somewhere  else  all 
the  time  ? 

The  white  table-cloth  had  been  smoothed  from 
its  spotless  wrinkles  a dozen  times,  the  last  ten- 
der touches  given  to  the  pat  of  golden  butter, 
stamped  with  a clover,  the  merry  tea-bell  rung, 
the  children  scattered  light  and  left  with  a laugh, 
to  wash  their  hands,  and  the  baby  tied  into  the 
high-chair.  She  had  run  out  to  meet  her  hus- 
band coming  up  the  lane,  weary  and  warm  from 
his  mowing,  and  then  run  on  ahead  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  a glass  of  sparkling  water,  and 
a look  in  her  wide,  cool  eyes  that  he  caught 
thirstily,  though  it  was  always  on  him,  and 
though  they  had  been  married  ten  years. 

Every  thing  was  ready  now,  and  she  had  gone 
to  the  door  to  look  for  her  niece. 

“Mary,  Ma-ry!  I don’t  see  whore  she  is. 
Did  you  see  her  any  where,  Frank?  Oh— 
there!” 
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Miss  Stuyvesant,  coming  up  the  lane,  nodded 
and  smiled.  j 

44  Just  look  at  her,  Frank ! Did  you  ever  see 
a head  held  like  that  ? She  treads  those  dusty 
clovers  like  a queen  at  court,  and  there  she  is  in 
my  old  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a purple  lawn 
and  thick  boots ! I’m  a little  afraid  Mary  won’t 
have  a very  smooth  time  in  the  world,  somehow. 
These  royal  people  never  do.  They  don’t  know 
how  to  manage  themselves.” 

4 4 How  can  she  help  it,  with  such  an  aunt, 
my  dear  ?” 

“Frank,  I’m  really  ashamed  of  you ! Well, 
Mary,  what  now?  Butter-cup  roots  for  your 
conservatory?” 

44  Only  a little  missionary  enterprise,”  said 
Miss  Stuyvesant,  crossing  the  piazza  in  her 
stately  way,  her  apron  thrown  over  one  arm,  her 
head  erect,  her  cheeks  bright  under  the  shadow 
of  the  old  hat.  In  spite  of  the  hat,  malgrt  the 
lavender  lawn  and  muddy  boots,  this  young  wo- 
man was  well  worth  looking  at.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  she  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and,  in 
her  usual  logical  fashion,  scorned  herself  for  the 
knowledge.  Miss  Stuyvesant,  considered  in  an 
objective  point  of  view  by  Miss  Stuyvesant,  was 
a curious  specimen  of  humanity. 

44 Dear  me,  sassafras!”  cried  Mrs.  McKay,  as 
the  apron ful  of  dusty  roots  fell  tumbling  into  a 
chair ; 4 4 very  thoughtful  in  you  not  to  spill  them 
on  the  floor,  I’m  sure,  and  you  with  your  bring- 
ing up,  what  could  you  be  supposed  to  know 
about  floors  ? But  sassafras ! ” 

44  For  you,”  said  her  niece,  giving  her  apron 
a little  shake.  44 1 have  the  impression  that  I 
overheard  you  sighing  for  some  in  your  chirping 
little  way  yesterday.” 

“For  Frank — yes,  poor  fellow!  with  his 
rheumatism;  and  it  hurts  him  so  to  mow.  Sas- 
safras makes  such  a capital  liniment — and  so 
good  in  you  to  think  of  it,  my  dear ! But  how 
on  earth  you  happened  to  know  sassafras  from 
dog-Wry  ?” 

44  By  a process  of  induction.” 

Mrs.  McKay  knit  her  sunny  forehead,  aud 
said  44  Oh !”  and  looked  as  learned  as  possible. 

44 1 tasted  it.” 

The  wrinkles  smoothed  out  of  Mrs.  McKap’& 
forehead,  and  she  repeated  her  44 Oh!”  with 
animation.  ^ 

44  If  it  kd|bcen  ivy-root  you’d  have  eaten  it 
all  the  same,  my  dear!” 

44  Probably,”  said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  half-way 
up  stairs. 

44  How  delightful  it  is !”  said  the  young  lady 
at  supper — what  with  the  perfume  of  the  wind, 
the  golden  butter,  the  glowing  fruit,  the  cozy 
chatter,  and  that  glimpse  of  mountains  touched 
in  beyond  the  door,  finding  herself  in  an  idle 
trance  of  physical  content. 

44  What  is?” 

44  To  be  poor.” 

Mrs.  McKay  laughed  merrily. 

44  We  don’t  have  cream  on  berries  ’cept  when 
there’s  company,”  put  in  one  of  the  children 
with  a pugilistic  scowl.  44  Mother  she  just  has 
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to  use  it  all  for  the  butter,  ’n  then  she  goe9  ’n 
sells  the  butter,  ’n  Td  rather  live  in  a big  house, 
and  have  a pony  and  a candy-shop — so !” 

44  Oh,  Frankie !”  Frankie  was  hushed  up  in 
a flutter.  Miss  Stuyvesant  looked  at  the  mount- 
ains pud  heard  nothing.  * To  see  her  dreaming 
away  with  her  great  eyes  there  all  supper-time,  as 
if  the  xyc-bread  were  ambrosia  and  that  dining- 
room the  seventh  heaven ! Mrs.  McKay’s  eyes 
twinkled  over  at  her  husband  as  nobody’s  eyes 
but  Mrs.  McKay’s  ever  did  twinkle.  To  prac- 
tical people  who  had  lived  through  the  washing 
and  ironing  days  of  ten  years  together,  it  was 
as  good  as  Punch.  But  Miss  Stuyvesant  hav- 
ing left  the  city,  and  her  parties  and  admirers 
and  diamonds  and  dividends  and  account-books, 
and  accepted  in  the  stead  thereof  jye-bread  and 
a room  without  any  carpet  in  the  corners,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  doing  as  she  pleased,  they 
let  her  alone,  and  she  dreamed  away  the  meal  in 
her  imperturbable  silence,  heard  every  word'that 
was  said  and  saw  every  look. 

Doctor  Enoch  James,  coming  up  to  the  gate 
just  after  supper,  saw  her  sitting  there  upon  the 
piazza,  behind  the  vine-leaves,  where  the  west- 
ering sunlight  shifted,  her  profile  just  turned  ' 
from  him.  There  was  a little  of  the  Marie  Stu- 
art cut  about  it  at  times — in  certain  moods,  and 
always  when  she  was  alone.  • 

Doctor  James  stopped  short,  having  no  fancy 
to  go  in,  anathematizing  his  errand  with  Mrs. 
McKay.  He  had  hoped  to  accomplish  it  quiet- 
ly and  come  away.  He  and  this  young  lady 
clashed  instinctively. 

She  raised  her  eyelids  slowly  as  he  passed  her. 

His  grave,  nonchalant  bow  would  have  piqued 
some  women.  It  simply  puzzled  Miss  Stuyve- 
sant.  It  was  something  she  was  not  used  to. 

Mrs.  McKay  bustled  out  on  the  piazza  pres- 
ently with  Doctor  James.  44 Go  home?”  He 
shouldn’t  think  of  it,  with  a sunset  like  that ! 

He  should  sit  straight  down  and  look  at  it.  He 
sat  down  aud  looked  at  it.  The  sight  was  one 
Doctor  James  could  not  turn  his  back  upon, 
even  if  Miss  Stuyvesant’s  company  must  be  its 
price.  Rank3  of  purple  phantoms  serried  round 
a tiny,  golden  grave ; its  head-stone  a slab  of 
icrlihson  veined  with  fire;  in  the  pallid  blue 
okfiy  it  tlie  quivering  of  unseen  wings. 

Doctor  James  was  startled  from  his  silence 
by  a curious,  quick-drawn  breath.  “Now  for 
a convulsion  of  well-bred  enthusiasm!”  he 
thought,  in  his  bitter  way.  Leaning  forward  to 
pick  up  his  hat  he  saw  Miss  Stuyvesant’s  eyes. 

44 Hum! — used  to  the  theatre,  probably.” 

44 I’m  so  sony  Frank  lost  it,”  said  Mrs. 
McKay,  softly. 

4 4 The  coffers  of  the  night  thrown  down,  her 
treasures  scattered  golden  on  her  silent  floors,” 
quoted  the  Doctor,  under  his  breath.  Miss 
Stuyvesant’s  lip  curled. 

4 4 Isn’t  a sight  like  that  free  from  contamina- 
tion?” 

44  Contamination  ?” 

“You  can  ask?  Are  the  very  skies  to  be 
likened  to  dollars  and  cents?” 
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Doctor  James  smiled.  There  was  something 
peculiar  about  Doctor  James’s  smile. 

“ 4 To  beggar  and  to  prince  alike ! the  match- 
less cry  goes  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
her  ancient  halls — let  him  that  thirsteth  come !’ 

I see  you  were  not  faihiliar  with  the  quotation, 
as  is  very  natural ; it  is  a prose  work,  somewhat 
rare — a great  favorite  of  mine.” 

“For  its  financial  allusions?” 

Dr.  James  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  that  Miss 
Stuyvesant  ought  to  have  understood  him.  Ap- 
parently Miss  Stuyvesant  agreed  with  him ; she 
turned  suddenly,  her  cheeks  faintly  flushed. 

“ Dr.  James,  I believe  I was  rude.” 

Dr.  James  was  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  his  tall  height  towering  above  her  against 
the  sky.  He  bowed,  and  begged  leave  to  dif- 
fer. That  a poor  country  doctor  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  otherwise  than  avaricious 
Miss  Stuyvesant  certainly  was  not  justified  in 
assuming.  He  would  wish  her  good-evening. 

“Dear  me,  dear  me!”  exclaimed  little  Mrs. 
McKay,  in  a flutter.  “ You  two  are  always  in 
a pitched  battle ! You  never  talk  like  charita- 
ble members  in  good  and  regular  standing  five 
minutes  at  a time — beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  James, 

I forgot,  you  are  not  a professor.  What ! not 
going  so  soon  ?'* 

The  Doctor  really  must  be  going  so  soon,  and 
Mrs.  McKay  tripped  away  down  the  walk  with 
him,  anxious  to  make  the  peace.  In  her  good- 
natured  little  way  Mrs.  McKay  was  a bit  of  a 
gossip.  Living  there  so  long  among  the  Ver- 
mont wildernesses,  with  a heart  open  like  a lake 
to  the  merriest  sunbeams  of  interest  in  every 
body  and  every  thing,  and  with  no  more  intense 
excitement  stirring  in  town  that  the  bi-monthly 
arrival  of  the  peddler’s  cart  (which  bore  the  re- 
markable advertisement,  “ Two  Fletchers,”  and 
of  which,  to  this  day,  no  citizen  of  Dunkirk  hath 
the  audacity  to  inquire  the  significance),  is  it 
much  of  a wonder  ? 

In  her  cozy,  confidential  way  Mrs.  McKay 
began : 

“Really,  Doctor,  you  don’t  understand  my 
niece.” 

“ I never  aspired  to  that  honor,  Mrs.  McKay.” 

“ No  ; but  really— of  course  I know  it’s  just  1 
as  bad  on  her  part — but  you  don’t.  She’s  not 
a bit  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  I am — it’s  only 
a way  she  has.  6he’s  as  foolish  and  morbid  be- 
cause she  has  money  as  you  are  because  you 
haven’t.” 

Dr.  James  winced  a little;  but  there  was  no 
resenting  Mrs.  McKay. 

“You’re  both  of  you  living  in  a strained,  sus- 
picious, unnatural  mood,  and  you  fly  to  differ- 
ent poles  at  sight  of  each  other;  and  between 
you  both  you  keep  a poor  little  woman  on 
pins  and  needles.  I do  so  hate  not  to  see 
people  have  a good  time ! Now,  there  isn’t  a 
truer  girl  in  the  country  than  Mary.  She’s  as 
true  as  a Mayflower  through  and  through ; and 
so  much  as  she  does  for  Frank  and  me,  under 
pretense  of  giving  presents  to  the  children,  and 
so  silly  about  her  money  too ! I believe  she’d 


will  it  all  away  to-morrow  if  she  thought  it 
right.  Why,  Doctor,  have  you  any  idea  how 
much  that  girl  is  worth  ?” 

“ I prefer  not  to  know,  if  you  please.” 

Mrs.  McKay  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

Miss  Stuyvesant  was  sitting  very  still  when 
6he  came  up  the  walk,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand.  There  was  a certain  contraction  of  her 
forehead  which  was  a match  for  Dr.  James’s 
low  whistle  as  he  walked  rapidly  up  the  road, 
switching  the  thistles  with  his  cane  in  his  nerv- 
ous way. 

She  sat  down  at  Mrs.  McKay’s  feet,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  soft  dress  falling  around  her 
like  Raphael’s  draperies.  Miss  Stuyvesant’s 
dresses  always  hung  like  a picture ; which  is  a 
circumstance  quite  worth  mentioning.  Let  a 
woman  be  “Juno  when  she  walks,  Minerva 
when  she  talks,  and  Venus  when  she  smiles,” 
if  her  dress  is  an  inch  too  short,  too  long,  too 
scant,  her  breadths  uneven,  the  silk  flimsy,  her 
muslin  limp,  she  is  good  for  nothing  in  an  art- 
istic point  of  view. 

“ Auntie,  I want  to  be  talked  to.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear.  Shall  I tell  you  a 
story  of  the  depraved  little  girl  who  quarreled 
with  country  doctors,  and  what  a sad  end  she 
came  to  in  consequence?” 

“ ATo,”  said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  with  decision. 

“ Dear  me,  Mary,  how  you  made  me  jump ! 

My  dear,  my  style  of  conversation  isn’t  adapted 
to  eyes  like  that.” 

Miss  Stuyvesant’s  manner  suddenly  changed. 

She  threw  up  her  arms  a little  in  brushing  her 
hair  from  her  forehead. 

“ Auntie,  auntie,  I’m  tired,  and  foolish,  and 
troubled.  Talk  about  yourself— tell  me  all  about 
you  and  uncle,  and  the  children,  and  the  hard 
times,  and  just  how  happy  you  are — exactly  ; 
don't  make  up  a hit.  I want  to  hear  something 
that  is  real  and  true.  I get  so  puzzled  some- 
times.” # 

* 4 Why,  my  child,  I’ve  nothing  to  say.  There’s 
only  the  old  story — Frank,  and  the  doctor  s bills, 
and  the  children's  jackets,  and  a little  dread  that 
would  be  a worry  if  we  would  let  it,  for  fear  the 
two  ends  won’t  meek  But  then  they  always  do 
meet,  my  dear.” 

“But  weren’t  you  ever  unhappy,  auntie,  in 
all  that’s  happened,  when  all  the  jjondnys  and 
Tuesdays  kept  going  on  with  theflwashing  and 
sweeping  and  cooking  and  sewing,  and  no  end 
to  it  all,  and  no  way  out  of  it — never  a bit  ? 

Oh,  I so  hope  you  weren’t !” 

“ Once,  Mary,  I was  a little  blue — just  once. 

It  was  just  after  Frank’s  health  broke  down,  and 
he  had  to  give  up  his  parish  and  take  to  this 
farm.  It  was  so  hard  for  him,  poor  fellow ! 
and  for  six  months  we  hardly  knew  where  next 
week’s  bread  was  to  come  from,  and  the  chil- 
dren growing  so  fast.  I used  to  go  up  into  my 
room  sometimes,  and  just  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  throw  up  my  hands  over  my  head  and  cry 
— and  cry.  Some  days  that  was  all  the  prayer 
I could  say  any  way,  if  you’ll  believe  it — I was 
so  wicked,  Mary.  But  then  Frank  never  knew. 
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It’s  easy  enough  to  laugh  if  you  try.  There 
wasn’t  but  one  day  I couldn’t  joke  and  carry  on 
at  dinner.  That  day  Molly  was  just  down  with 
the  scarlet-fever,  and  none  of  the  children  had 
had  it,  and  we  in  this  damp  house  with  the 
fresh  plaster  and  paint,  and  no  doctor  in  town 
then  to  be  trusted,  and  no  money  to  get  one 
from  Burlington.  I did  try  to  speak  up  bright, 
and — I was  just  pouring  the  tea — and  I broke 
down  all  at  once,  and  cried  out,  4 Oh,  Frank, 
Frank !’  just  as  if  I were  a baby  in  a spasm,  and 
expected  him  to  give  me  paregoric,  or  some- 
thing, you  see,  Mary,  and  so  silly ! I’ve  never 
forgiven  myself  for  that,  and  I never  shall  to  my 
dying  day.  He  grew  so  white  about  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  looked  so.  4 Delia,’  said  he, 4 come 
here and  ho  took  me  right  up  in  his  arms  and 
let  me  cry  as  hard  as  ever  I could — right  there 
before  the  children,  too.  Mary,  where  did  I 
drop  my  handkerchief?” 

Miss  Stuyvesant  looked  very  hard  at  the  sky 
where  the  early  moon  was  setting. 

44  There  was  only  one  other  time  when  I 
thought  something  was  coming  that  I could  not 
bear.” 

“I  know.” 

“The  fever  lasted  so  long  the  Doctor  gave 
him  up.  We’d  said  good-by  and  talked  it  all 
over,  what  was  to  bo  done  with  the  children 
and  all,  and  I’d  kissed  him  and — well,  he  got 
well  after  all.  What  a goose  I am ! Where 
did  I leave  my  handkerchief?  Any  way,  those 
are  the  only  two  times  I haven’t  been  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long.” 

44  And  you  were  all  the  prouder  of  him  be- 
cause he  was  a poor  man?  And  you  never  re- 
pented it  one  minute?”  said  Miss  Stuyvesant, 
triumphantly. 

44  Rej>ented  it ! Oh,  Mary ! ” 

Miss  Stuyvcsant’s  eager  smile  softened  and 
quivered ; her  triumphant  tones  grew  low. 

44  Auntie,  you  are  so  sure  people  love  you. 
When  they  say  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  any 
thing  on  earth  you  know  they  don’t  mean  your 
United  States  bonds  and  petroleum  shares.  I 
would  throw  every  dollar  I own  into  the  sea  if 
I could,  and  begin  life  as  a shop-girl — to  dare 
to  believe  in  people,  to  dare  to  take  manliness, 
honesty,  friendship  for  what  they  seem.  I can 
say  this  to  you — and  it  is  a fact — that  you  are 
the  only  person  I know  in  all  this  world  who 
would  not  answer  mo  with  a superior  smile  and 
— oh,  that’s  because  you’ve  never  been  poor. 
Money  is  quite  worth  having,  Miss  Stuyvesant ; 
and  what’s  the  use  of  friendship  without  it? 
Poor  people  always  quarrel,  etc.,  etc.  The  very 
air  is  full  of  it,  Aunt  Delia.  You  breathe  it  in 
at  every  breath.  It  is  the  keystone  to  every 
novel.  Magazine  stories  are  flooded  with  it — 
avarice,  avarice,  avarice,  told  over  and  over,  as 
if  a woman  cotdd  marry,  coukUdesire  to  marry, 
could  harbor  the  shadow  of  a thought  of  marry- 
ing for  any  reason  upon  earth  but  a love  so  sol- 
itary, a love  so  mighty,  that  if  she  and  it  were 
alone  in  the  universe  she  would  say,  I am  con- 
tent ’ As  if  a high-minded  woman  could  talk 


about  money,  ease,  position,  home,  as  temptation 
to  marriage— as  if  she  could  be  capable  of  it !” 

Miss  Stuyvesant  drooped  suddenly,  that  curl 
on  her  lips,  which  would  have  fitted  Zenobia, 
sharpening. 

44  And  I — I have  nothing.  # I can  believe  in 
neither  man  nor  woman.  You  are  all  I have, 
auntie,  all  I shall  ever  have.” 

Mrs.  McKay  caught  her  outstretched  hand 
with  a quick  movement,  kissing  it  in  her  soft, 
petting  way. 

44  Mary  Stuyvesant,  you  are  just  as  morbid 
as  you  can  be.” 

44  What!  you  don’t  understand  me — you?” 

44  Understand  you  ? Better  than  you  under- 
stand yourself,  my  dear.  But  I don’t  under- 
stand that  you  can’t  have  just  as  many  friends 
as  any  body  else.  You  can  make  your  money 
just  as  much  of  a blessing  to  you  as  it  is  a 
curse  to  some  other  people.  And  every  poor 
man,  my  dear,  doesn’t  want  to  marry  you  for 
your  money,  nor  every  woman  court  your  ac- 
quaintance for  the  sake  of  your  parties.  Hark ! 
what’s  that?” 

It  was  nothing  but  a little  low  cry  from  some- 
where up  stairs,  but  Mrs.  McKay  hurried  away 
as  she  always  hurried  to  such  little  cries. 

44  That’s  one  of  the  uses  you  might  put  me 
to,”  said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  impatient  at  the  in- 
terruption. 44  If  you’d  only  have  the  grace  not 
to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  let  me  hunt  you 
up  a good  stout  Irishwoman!  You  see  if  I 
don’t  smuggle  one  into  the  house  some  day !” 

Miss  Stuyvesant  paced  the  piazza  many  times 
that  night  there  in  the  dark,  her  hands  locked 
behind  her.  She  paced  her  room  a while  too, 
in  the  same  restless  way,  a set  bitterness  in  her 
smooth,  womanly  face  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  there.  She  was  morbid,  of  course.  But  a 
little  story  lay  beneath  the  morbidness  that  the 
happy  woman  with’ the  wide,  cool  eyes,  singing 
away  in  the  next  room  to  her  babies  had  never 
translated.  Mary  Stuyvesant  had  not  loved. 
No.  Otherwise,  her  history  were  ended ; she 
was  not  a woman  given  to  fancies ; what  was 
once  was  always.  But  somewhere  in  her  life  a 
bit  of  a dream  had  come  to  her,  and  faded,  rudely. 

A circumstance  worth  mentioning  happened 
the  next  morning : the  slight  circumstances  are 
the  great  ones  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Dr. 
James,  coming  up  from  the  office,  saw  Miss 
Stuyvesant  out  in  the  garden  in  a calico  dress 
and  Mrs.  McKay’s  old  hat.  She  looked  up  as 
he  stopped,  her  lap  full  of  weeds,  both  hands  in 
the  mud. 

44  Miss  Stuyvesant  weeding!” 

44  She  appears  to  be.  Mrs.  McKay  has  sev- 
eral other  little  things  to  do.” 

44  Mrs.  McKay  asked  me  to  bring  her  letters. 
You  monopolized  the  box,”  said  the  Doctor, 
gravely,  holding  a letter  over  the  fence.  Miss 
Stuyvesant  broke  into  a merry  laugh,  and  raised 
her  muddy  hands.  Dr.  James’s  professional 
eyes  noticed  the  blue  veins  on  them  ; his  demo- 
cratic and  critical  eyes  observed  that  she  wore 
no  rings. 
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‘ * Dr.  James,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  open 
the  letter  and  tell  me  who  it’s  from  ?” 

He  hesitated  from  simple  astonishment. 

“I  will  not  trouble  you,”  said  Miss  Stuyve- 
sant,  haughtily. 

He  opened  it.  % 

“Ah,  my  man  of  business!  And  he  knew 
I came  here  to  be  rid  of  him.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  read  it  aloud,  and  save  me  the  trou- 
ble?” 

He  read  it.  It  notified  her  of  the  loss,  by  fire, 
of  one  of  her  stores,  a new  building,  but  partial- 
ly insured.  The  young  lady  laughed  a low, 
bubbling  laugh,  and  tossed  the  letter  away. 

“Thank  you.  See  the  clover  leaves  I’ve 
pulled  out  of  this  pansy-bed,  Dr.  James — this 
one  bed.” 

Dr.  James  leaned  over  the  fence  and  looked 
at  her. 

“You  care  so  little!” 

She  hushed  to  her  temples,  and  rose  in  her 
queenly  way. 

“I  am  surprised  that  a gentleman  of  your 
perception  should  ask.  Do  you  not  see  that  I 
am  heart-broken  ? What  higher  aspirations  are 
there  in  this  world  than  those  bounded  by  four 
walls  of  granite  and  accompanying  rents?” 

Dr.  James  bowed  and  left  her  without  a word. 
She  dropped  her  weeds,  opened  her  great  eyes, 
and  watched  him  walk  away.  That  these  two 
should  misunderstand  each  other  seemed  inevi- 
table. They  gravitated  away  from  each  other 
by  a law. 

“Aunt  Delia,  I feel  at  this  moment  precisely 
as  if  I should  like  to  hire  myself  out  as  your 
Irish  girl.  One  could  believe  in  one’s  rosary 
and  the  ghosts  of  one’s  first  cousins,  I suppose,” 
said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  going  up  to  the  house. 

That  next  fortnight  there  fell  a judgment 
upon  Dunkirk.  The  why  and  the  wherefore, 
the  whence  and  the  whither,  no  man  knew  ^ but 
the  judgment  came  and  was  gone  and  left  a 
great  hush  in  its  place. 

Dr.  James’s  journal  will  be,  perhaps,  for  onr 
purposes  its  best  record : 

“ July  15. — The  heat  is  intense.  Thermome- 
ter 98°  in  the  shade,  not  the  shadow  of  a wind. 
There  is  a peculiar  dry,  scalding  sensation  in 
the  air  I never  remember  to  have  noticed  in  New 
England  before.  It  reminds  me  of  that  week  I 
spent  becalmed  just  off  Bombay  years  ago.  I 
am  not,  to  this  day,  capable  of  recalling  that 
week  without  a gasp. 

“ I don’t  like  the  looks  of  things  in  the  east 
quarter  of  the  town.  That  case  of  Headley’s 
disappoints  me.  Then  there  is  Brandon ; the 
man  ought  to  be  well  by  this  time.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  cases  may  or  may  not 
be  fancied*  I can  hardly  tell  as  yet.  Neither 
do  I like  the  face  of  Brandon’s  wife  exactly ; 
there  are  circles  about  the  eyes  that  had  better 
not  be  there;  the  pulse  ninety-six,  moreover. 
But  the  woman  complains  of  nothing.  We 
must  have  rain. 

“ Passed  that  young  lady  from  New  York  this 
morning,  on  my  way  to  dinner ; noticed  her  at 
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a distance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  wore  a 
dress  of  some  light  blue  stuff  which  shaded  into 
the  6ky  ivhere  she  stood  against  it  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  She  appears  to  fancy  plain  colors. 
I passed  her  with  a bow,  walking  rapidly  on. 
It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  I thought  she 
looked  a little  surprised — she  ha9  a haughty  way 
of  drooping  her  eyelids  when  she  is  surprised. 
It  probably  was  fancy. 

“I  had  not  gone  far  when  I saw  a lady’s  veil 
caught  on  a thorn  bush — a delicate  affair,  blue, 
like  Miss  Stuyvesant’s  dress ; there  was  a faint 
perfume  of  attar  of  roses  about  it.  If  there  is 
any  thing  I particularly  dislike  it  is  attar  of 
roses.  Reasoning  that  she  must  have  dropped 
it  on  the  way  down  to  the  village,  I deduced  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  go  back  and  give  it  her.  I did  so  with  the 
best  grace  of  which  I was  master.  I was  a little 
amused  at  the  conversation ; of  course  it  was 
Hobson’s  choice  to  join  her  then. 

“ ‘Thank  yon.  I did  not  know  I had  lost 
it.’ 

“ I presume  Hot.  If  it  had  been  a five-hnn- 
dred-dollar  watch  it  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  quite  the  same.  These  heiresses  are  ex- 
travagant from  their  cradles,  always.  In  hand- 
ing her  the  flimsy  thing  it  caught  upon  my 
sleeve-stud  and  tore  slightly.  I made  as  much 
of  an  apology  for  my  carelessness  as  I thought 
the  occasion  required.  She  interrupted  me  with 
a gesture  of  impatience : 

“ ‘ import  e,  riimporte!  e’est  assez  /’ 

Her  face  was  worth  seeing  when  the  words 
were  spoken.  That  she  should  have  insulted 
an  inoffensive  country  doctor  by  addressing  him 
in  a language  which  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand,  I saw,  and  I wa9  surprised  to  see, 
jarred  terribly  against  her  sense  of  the  generous 
and  the  courteous.  Her  face  flushed  in  its  faint 
way ; she  turned  abruptly  to  see  the  view  (which, 
by-the-way,  consisted  of  a high  board-fence,  a 
thicket  of  nettles,  and  an  interesting  and  di- 
minutive boy  eating  bread  and  molasses  on  top 
of  a barrel).  At  that  moment  I was  awkward 
enough  to  tread  on  her  dress.  At  my  ‘ Pardon- 
nez , Mademoiselle l*  she  looked  relieved.  Her 
haughty  eyelids,  however,  dropped  in  their  sur- 
prised way  for  the  second  time. 

“ And  that  was  literally  every  word  that  was 
said  till  our  roads  parted,  and  I left  her. 

“ I incline  to  the  theoiy  that  this  young  lady 
has  been  decidedly  bored  by  something  or  other 
at  some  time  in  her  life.  I begin  to  have  a faint 
suspicion  of  the  basis  on  which  she  rests  her 
opinion  of  me,  if  she  does  me  the  honor  to  have 
any,  which  is  more  than  doubtful. 

“ The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  to  Enoch 
James,  M.D.,  as  bearing  on  the  question,  ‘How 
shall  a country  doctor,  with  eight  hundred  a 
year,  no  rival,  an  epidemic  coming,  and  a whole 
night’s  stady  before  him,  spend  his  precious 
time  ?’ 

“ July  16. — Brandon’s  wife  is  down.  The 
eldest  daughter  doesn’t  look  right.  I begin  to 
understand  matters. 
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11  July  17. — The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  now, 
and  East  Dunkirk  has  made  up  its  mind  to  im- 
mediate extermination.  It  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  malignant  fever ; of  the  typhoid  type, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  type.  There  are 
five  cases  within  a stone’s-throw  of  each  other. 
The  Brandon  girl,  though  the  most  recent,  is  the 
most  unpromising. 

These  people  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  wretch- 
ed poverty  has  little  chance  against  an  epidemic. 
Am  doing  what  I can.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I am 
not  made  of  stern  stuff,  and  the  women  have 
such  a way  of  wailing  at  you  to  save  their  hus- 
bands, as  if  you  held  human  life  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  could  take  it  up  or  lay  it 
down  at  pleasure. 

44  These  still  women  cap  the  climax,  however. 
There  is  that  young  creature,  Annie  Guest,  sit- 
ting there  all  day  with  her  eyes  on  David’s  face 
— they  haven’t  been  married  three  months.  She 
never  sobs  nor  cries  out ; she  only  looks  up  when 
I come  in,  and  looks  at  me  while  my  finger  is 
on  the  pulse,  and  looks  at  me  as  I turn  away. 
It  makes  a fellow  feel  so  precisely  like  going 
away  and  saying  his  prayers. 

44  Went  up  to  Mrs.  McKay’s  to-day  to  tell  her 
just  how  things  are ; the  stories  about  town  are 
so  ridiculous— cholera,  small-pox,  and  yellow- 
fever — all  three  have  raged  within  the  last  ten 
hours,  with  attendant  horrifying  circumstances 
ad  libitum.  Such  as  Dr.  James  having  told 
Mrs.  Guest  to  order  her  husband’s  coffin,  as  the 
undertaker  would  be  so  busy  shortly  that  it  might 
save  her  some  expense  to  do  it  now. 

44  I found  Mrs.  McKay  expecting  me,  and  un- 
prepared to  believe  any  thing  till  I came. 

44  4 This  thing  will  grow,  Doctor  ?’ 

44  4 Probably.’ 

44  4 It  may  come  to  ns,  then  ?’ 

44  ‘Possibly.* 

44It  is  one  of  my  rules  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  evasions.  Of  all  men  I believe  a physician 
is  most  culpable,  in  the  use  of  them.  I believe 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  simple  truth, 
properly  told,  can  do  a patient  harm.*  Mrs. 
McKay,  at  least,  should  always  hear  it. 

“Her  children  were  clustered  about  her  as 
they  always  are;  her  husband  sitting  by  the 
window.  I believe  McKay  likes  to  keep  her  in 
sight  as  well  as  he  did  upon  their  marriage- 
day,  or  better.  She  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed 
the  little  upturned  faces ; then  went  over  to  her 
husband  and  slid  her  hand  quietly  into  his. 

44 1 suppose  I have  caviled  a good  deal  at  the 
abases  and  the  shams  of  marriage ; more  per- 
haps than  is  necessary.  There  is  something 
about  this  woman’s  love  that  always  makes  me 
feel  like  taking  off  my  hat. 

44  Miss  Stuyvesant  followed  me  out  to  the  door. 
The  intelligence  I brought  had  drawn  no  word 
from  her.  She  had  been  quietly  sewing  (some 
of  Mrs.  McKay’s  work,  I could  see)  in  the  cor- 
ner. There  was  a light  in  her  eyes  that  puz- 
zled me. 

44  4 Dr.  James.’ 

“I  bowed,  and  waited  her  pleasure. 


44  4 Can  money  help  it  any — this  trouble?’ 

44  4 Money  can  hire  nurses  and  purchase  ice — 
yes.’ 

44  4 1 am  so  glad!  I should  like — Doctor 
James — * 

44  She  paused,  with  a delicacy  for  which  I had 
not  given  her  credit,  unwilling  to  remind  me 
of  the  great  gulf  between  us. 

44  4 1 should  like  to  do  something  for  these 
people — any  thing  you  think  best.  Will  you 
do  me  the  kindness  to  call  upon  me  at  any 
time  ?’ 

44 1 confess  I %as  unprepared  for  this.  This 
young  lady  has  a fashion  of  developing  where 
you  least  expect  it.  However,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  play  the  lady  patron.  One  never  feels 
so  rich ; and  it  is  such  an  excellent  method 
to  remind  people  of  the  fact ! Fancy  Miss  Stuy- 
vesant’s  great  eyes  if  you  suggested  that  she 
come  down  herself  into  these  wretched  homes, 
from  whence  the  frightened  nurses  have  fied, 
and  touch  these  parched  hands  with  her  own 
white  fingers ! 

44  Query : Is  it  preordained,  predestinated, 
and  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  that  coun- 
try doctors  shall  grow  bitter  as  they  grow  old  ? 
— an  inalienable  instinct  of  the  genus  ? 

“A  ring  at  the  door — the  fourth  this  even- 
ing. The  Brandon  girl,  probably.  I had  hoped 
for  a little  rest. 

“Jw/y  18. — No  rain.  A sky  like  molten 
brass.  Slow,  purple  hazes  creeping  like  snakes 
down  the  valley ; a mountain  on  fire  four  miles 
up  the  river.  This  grows  serious.  I have  ten 
cases  in  one  street.  Hoadley  died  to-night,  poor 
fellow ! in  a horrible  spasm.  I have  done  all  I 
could  for  him — all  human  help  could  do,  I sol- 
emnly believe.  This  thing  puzzles  me.  I keep 
some  cases  from  fatal  termination : I effect  no 
change — no  cure. 

4 4 Later : 11  p.m. — J ust  back  from  the  Guests. 
Eureka ! These  people  have  actually  been 
drinking  the  water  of  that  half-stagnant  pond 
without  a filter ! 

44  July  19. — Still  no  rain.  Those  wells  ought 
to  be  filled.  I am  afraid  the  mischief  is  too  far 
under  headway  for  me  to  do  much  with  it.  The 
people  get  drunk,  and  can  not  be  made  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I have  lost  two  more. 
Brandon  is  better;  I shall  save  him.  But 
things  are  in  a terrible  condition  there.  The 
girl  got  hold  of  some  rum  in  some  way,  and  is 
dying  horribly.  The  woman  can  not  leave  her 
bed  yet ; the  nurse  has  fled  with  a cowardice 
that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  abomin- 
able. What  is  to  be  done ! 

44  Since  writing  this  page  my  question  has 
answered  itself.  Bight  in  the  middle  of  the 
glaring  afternoon,  with  that  sun  like  molten 
brass  in  the  sky,  and  clouds  of  dust  like  the 
smoke  from  a huge  furnace,  the  whole  length  of 
a long  mile’s  walk,  some  one  opened  Peter  Bran- 
don’s door,  and  swept  in  a little  breeze  of  Co- 
logne-water and  the  flutter  of  a cool  white  dress. 
It  was  Miss  Stuyvesant.  She  had  a pail  of 
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fresh  icc  in  one  hand,  and  a couple  of  palm-leaf 
fans  in  the  other. 

u 4 Miss  Stuyvesant !’ 

44  4 Dr.  James !’ 

4 4 4 What  does  this  mean  ?’ 

4 4 4 Just  what  it  appears  to  mean.’ 

V 4 But  I protest — * 

44  4 Protest  if  you  choose.  I don’t  know  what 
difference  that  will  make.' 

44  4 You  are  not  afraid  ?’ 

44  4 Do  I look  like  it  ?’ 

4 4 4 But  Mrs.  McKay?’ 

4 4 4 Bid  me  God-speed,  an<ftcnt  mo  down. 
It  is  simply  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren. I have  wanted  to  come  from  the  first. 
I suppose  she  read  it  in  my  eyes.  You  can  go 
now  j they  want  yon  in  the  next  house.  Have 
you  any  directions  ?* 

“July  20. — I saw  a sight  to-night  I never 
expected  to  see.  The  Brandon  girl  died  at 
nine  o'clock.  I was  sent  for  at  eight,  and  found 
Miss  Stuyvesant  there,  sitting  like  a statue,  in 
her  pure,  soft  dress ; her  face  a little  pale,  one 
of  her  hands — they  are  slender  hands  and  white, 
with  neither  gold  nor  jewels  on  them — clasped 
convulsively  in  the  girls  rigid  fingers.  I de- 
clare it  made  me  start  to  see  that  clasp — the 
girl  has  led  a wretched,  evil  life.  I stood  a 
moment  looking  in  at  the  window.  The  lady's 
regal  head  was  bent  a little  in  the  lamp-light, 
her  eyes — the  lashes,  I think,  were  wet — upon 
the  open  pages  of  a well-worn  Book,  bound  in 
purple-and-gold.  Her  voice  I could  hear,  but 
the  words  she  read  were  lost.  It  was  somewhere 
in  the  Gospels. 

44  4 But  I’m  so  wicked  1’  sobbed  the  ruin  lying 
there,  so  still  and  listening. 

4 4 And  then  that  woman,  still  clasping  the 
other’s  hand,  knelt  down  upon  the  wretched 
floor,  beside  the  wretched  bed,  and  prayed  such 
a prayer  as  I never  heard  in  any  pulpit — as  I 
never  expect  to  hear  again. 

44  Enoch  James,  there  may  be  several  things 
in  this  world  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn. 

“July  22. — The  worst  is  over.  I think  I 
shall  not  lose  more  than  one  or  two  cases  now, 
and  have  started  the  rest  up  hill.  How  much 
I have  to  do  with  it  I don’t  know.  There  is  no 
rain  yet,  but  a brisk  west  wind  is  fighting  with 
those  snake -like  hazes.  Possibly  what  Miss 
Stuyvesant  would  call  Providence  is  at  work 
somewhere.  David  Guest  has  come  out  of  the 
crisis  a live  man.  His  wife’s  face  is  worth  walk- 
ing ten  miles  to  see. 

44  Now  that  the  intense  pressure  of  responsi- 
bility and  terrible  strain  on  my  sympathies  are 
lifted  a little  I begin  to  feel  the  reaction.  I sit 
here  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  and  write  on  and 
on,  because  I have  not  the  courage  to  stop  and 
think. 

44 1 suppose  unconsciously  I.  have  written  all 
these  pages  for  the  same  reason — a Model  Doc- 
tor you  are,  Enoch  James!  Our  profession 
ought  to  be  left  to  men  with  delicately-con- 
structed pebbles  in  the  place  of  nerves  and 
heart. 


44It  rests  me  to  write  to-night,  for  I have 
something  rather  pleasant  to  write  about. 

44  Miss  Stuyvesant  and  I left  David  Guest's 
at  about  half  past  eight.  She  proposed  going 
rather  suddenly.  Annie  was  taking  a nap,  but 
she  woke  her.  I was  surprised  for  the  moment 
till  I noticed — what  I had  been  too  busy  with 
the  man  to  notice  before  — a grayish  pallor 
about  the  young  lady’s  mouth. 

44 1 hurried  her  out  into  the  air,  cursing  the 
luck  that  had  not  predestinated  me  to  ride  this 
evening.  Every  other  evening  this  week  at 
that  time  my  carriage  has  been  standing  there 
in  the  square. 

44  4 You  are  not  fit  to  walk!’  I exclaimed, 
smothering  an  exclamation  between  my  teeth 
which  I fancy  she  must  have  heard,  for,  faint 
as  she  was,  her  eyes  twinkled. 

44  4 1 am  fit  to  walk.  The  greatest  kinduess 
you  can  do  me  is  not  to  talk  to  me,  if  you 
please.’ 

44  We  walked  on  slowly  and  in  silence,  her 
hand  upon  my  arm,  the  ribbon  of  her  hat  flut- 
tering now  and  then  against  my  check,  the  wind 
catching  the  faint  perfume  of  the  laced  hand- 
kerchief she  had  thrown  about  her  throat.  She 
spoke  only  once  to  say : 

4 4 4 1 am  afraid  I tire  you.’ 

44  She  was  leaning  somewhat  heavily  on  my 
arm,  and  not  a house  in  sight  where  & vehicle 
could  be  procured.  I did  not  dare  to  leave  her 
long  enough  to  get  one.  At  last  she  drew  away 
her  hand  and  sank  slowly  to  the  ground. 

44  4 1 believe  I am  a — little — faint.’ 

44  The  welcome  lights  from  my  hall-door  were 
just  in  sight  across  the  road ; but  they  might  as 
well  have  been  across  the  Atlantic  fbr  her  abili- 
ty to  reach  them. 

44  4 1 am  afraid  yon  will  have  to  let  me  take 
you  in.’ 

44  4 No ! oh  no ! I shall  be  better  in  a min- 
ute.  It  is  nothing.  I will  just  sit  here  till  this 
dizziness  passes  off.’ 

44  4 Miss  Stuyvesant,  you  will  not  sit  here,  and 
you  caw  not  walk  a step,  try  as  hard  as  you  like.’ 

“I  spoke  in  a tone  I do  not  often  use;  and 
in  a tone  this  young  lady  is  not  used  to  hearing. 
But  I was  proud  enough,  or  foolish  enough,  or 
wicked  enough — for  there  was  not  a particle  of 
color  in  her  face  now — not  so  much  as  to  touch 
her  hand  without  permission.  She  looked  up 
into  my  eyes.  I don’t  know  what  she  saw 
there,  but  I fancy  she  respected  me  at  that  mo- 
ment— for  the  first  time  probably  since  she 
came  to  Dunkirk. 

44  She  held  up  her  hands  to  me  like  a child  in 
the  dark.  I carried  her  in,  gave  her  a tremen- 
dous dose  of  Cognac  with  one  hand,  and  rang 
for  the  housekeeper  with  the  other.  There  are 
few  women  or  few  men  to  whom  I would  have 
given  just  that  dose.  That  it  w'as  precisely 
what  Miss  Stuyvesant  needed  I knew.  It 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  her 
temples  as  if  one  were  painting  a statue.  She 
sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  asked  for  her  hat  and 
gloves  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I har- 
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n eased  old  Billy  in  a harry  and  drove  her  rapid- 
ly home. 

“‘Miss  Stuyvesant,  are  you  going  to  have 
that  fever  ?’ 

‘“Doctor  James,  I have  not  the  slightest 
thoughts  of  it.’ 

“She  will  not. 

“ July  26. — How  easy  it  is  to  say  ‘The  worst 
is  over!’  Even  such  kings  and  counselors  of 
the  earth  as  Doctor  James  know  precisely  as 
much  about  it  as  a baby. 

“I  saw  a pretty,  womanly  picture  to-day. 
One  of  the  McKay  children  had  been  sent  for 
me  with  the  simple  message  that  I was  wanted. 
I went  as  soon  as  I could  get  away.  Miss  Stuy- 
vesant met  me  at  the  door  with  Mrs.  McKay’s 
baby  in  her  arms,  its  little  pink  hands  thrown 
up  on  her  cheek. 

“ ‘ My  work  is  here  now,  Doctor  James. 
They  are  waiting  for  you  up  stairs.’ 

“My  inquiries  revealed  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  little  boys,  straying  away  from  his  mother  a 
few  days  ago,  had  wandered  off  with  some  rag- 
ged playmate  picked  uplin  the  street  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  infected  region,  had  spent  two 
hours  there  before  he  was  found.  Mrs.  McKay 
moved  away  from  the  bed  as  I came  in,  her 
eyes  on  my  face.  I wish  I could  forget  the 
look  of  those  eyes. 

“I  knew  at  once  how  it  would  be — the  child 
was  already  in  delirium.  I gave  somo  orders 
in  a rapid  way,  which  that  woman  saw  through 
as  well  as  I did. 

“ ‘Doctor?’ 

“ She  said  that,  and  that  only,  coming  up  to 
mo  presently,  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

“ ‘ I will  do  what  I can,  Mrs.  McKay.’ 

“A  slight  shiver  ran  over  her  down  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  on  my  arm.  She  turned  away 
and  kissed  the  child  with- a sudden  kiss. 

“‘My  little  Frankie  — mother’s  own  little 
boy!’ 

“ If  she  had  wailed  or  sobbed  a fellow  could 
bear  it.  Miss  Stuyvesant  came  in  softly  and 
took  her  hand.  It  seems  as  if  I must  save  that 
child. 

“ July  28. — I may  say  ‘I  must’  as  much  as  I 
choose.  I may  spend  half  the  night  studying 
the  case.  I may — and  I am  not  ashamed  to 
write  here  that  I did — get  down  on  my  knees 
and  ask,  in  my  blundering  way,  for  the  little 
fellow’s  life.  What  is  the  use  ? I have  had  a 
consultation  from  Burlington,  but  we  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  cases 
that  baffle  every  thing ; that  come  like  a thief 
in  the  night  and  do  their  work,  and  are  gone. 

I thought  I had  brought  down  the  pulse  once 
with  aconite,  but  it  was  only  a temporary  relief. 

“McKay  is  perfectly  stunned.  He  sits  with 
his  face  in  his  hands,  moaning  the  child’s  name 
over  and  over.  His  wife  comes  up  and  just 
touches  her  lips  to  his  forehead  softly,  and  leaves 
him  quiet.  She  sheds  no  tears;  she  seldom 
speaks.  She  bears  him  up  on  the  strength  of 
her  great  love  and  her  great  stillness,  and,  I be- 
lieve, actually  suffers  every  throb  of  hi*  pain 
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twice  over  where  she  is  once  conscious  of  her 
own.  I always  thought  that  fragile  woman  had 
the  soul  of  a hero  in  her  somewhere ; she  is 
more  of  a man  than  he,  but  she  seems  to  love 
him  all  the  more  for  that. 

“Miss  Stuyvesant  is  every  where,  does  every 
thing.  She  keeps  the  children  away  out  of 
sight  and  sound,  nobody  but  herself  knows 
where.  The  baby’s  .clinging  arms  are  about 
her  neck  all  day.  She  is  cook,  housemaid, 
seamstress,  nurse,  and  withal  finds  time  and 
ways  to  manage  to  slip  into  the  sick-room  now 
and  then,  and  let  Mrs.  McKay  steal  out  for  a 
nap.  I see  her  often  through  the  kitqhep' win- 
dow, as  I pass  up  the  yard,  in  a muslin  or  cal- 
| ico  wrapper  and  checked  apron,  her  delicate 
hands  in  dough  or  gruel,  her  face  flashed  and 
weary  and  beautiful,  the  children  playing  softly 
about  her.  I hear  her  womanly  voice,  low  and 
still  about  the  house,  falling  like  a strain  of 
sweet  music  oh  its  pain  and  its  dread.  I hear 
it  when  I come  and  when  I go.  I hear  it  long 
after  I am  in  my  solitary  room  at  night. 

“ Sometimes,  too,  I go  out  and  help  her  about 
her  work,  if  I have  a few  moments  to  spare. 
We  have  cooked  meat,  and  baked  biscuit,  and 
stirred  gruel  together.  I thought  myself  learn- 
ed in  these  departments  from  my  experiences 
camping  out  in  the  Yosemite ; but  I find  this 
city-bred  heiress  is  a woman  after  all,  and  knows 
something  of  the  wherewithal  shall  we  be  fed, 
in  spite  of  her  dividends.  She  is  quiet  and 
courteous;  her  eyes  are  right  womanly,  and  her 
smile  is  always  kind.  Why  not?  Only  the 
family  physician — such  a grave,  unassuming 
man,  with  such  a rusty-respectable  hat,  and  the 
edges  of  his  ncck-tie  frayed  so  perceptibly ! To 
be  sure,  why  not  ? 

“My  German  Bible  lies  on  the  table,  open 
by  some  chance  at  the  forty-second  Psalm.  I 
caught  a lino  that  I can’t  get  rid  of— ‘ Was  be - 
triibst  du  dich , meine  Seek,  und  bist  so  vnrukig  in 
mir V 

“ Later. — Received  a sudden  summons  to- 
night from  Mrs.  McKay.  Her  niece  met  me 
at  the  door,  and  led  me  up  stairs  without  a 
word. 

“ One  or  two  of  the  children  were  sobbing  in 
the  corners  of  the  room  ; McKay  in  the  old  atti- 
tude, his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  his  wife  lean- 
ing over  the  bed,  her  back  to  the  door.  She 
was  speaking  as  I came  in ; her  voice  was  low 
and  still. 

“‘Will  Frankie  kiss  mamma  once — just 
once?’  ‘Can’t?*  ‘Well,  mamma  will  kiss 
him,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well — won’t  it, 
Frankie  ?’  * Dark  ?’  ‘ Frankie  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  the  dark.  Mother  is  close  by  him.  Hold 
her  hand  so — no,  she  won’t  go  away.*  ‘ Sing ?* 

‘ Well,  she  will  try.*  And  the  quiet  voice  broke 
into  chanting — some  children’s  hymn  that  the 
little  fellow  was  used  to. 

“ She  sang  it  without  a tremor,  and  she  sang 
it  through  to  the  end. 

“I  did  what  I could,  but  it  was  soon  done, 
and  the  singing  dropped  softly  away  into  silence, 
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and  the  woman  kissed  the  little  dead  face,  and 
turned  around,  stretching  out  her  hands  in  a 
curious  way. 

“ ‘Frank!  Frank!’ 

“ McKay  groaned  aloud. 

“ ‘ Frank ! why,  Frank ! We  have  each  oth- 
er left,  you  see — don’t  you  see,  Frank?  I have 
you,  and  you  have  me,  and  we — ’ 

“She  crept  up  into  his  arms  with  a stifled 
cry.  Wc  took  the  children  out  and  shut  the 
door. 

“We  stood  there  a moment  in  the  entry, 
quite  still,  we  two,  with  our  unmarried,  lonely 
lives  stretching  on  into  an  unknown  future,  and 
I believe  one  thought  was  in  the  heart  of  both. 
I believe  we  envied  that  man  and  woman  in 
their  grief— in  any  grief,  in  any  agony. 

“ August  15. — Miss  Stuyvesant  left  for  New 
York  to-day  at  five  o’clock.  [ Observation : How 
easily  words  are  written !] 

“I  went  up  to  the  house  to  bid  her  good-by. 
It  was  an  intrusion,  of  course,  and  I knew  it ; 
but  I went. 

“ The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door,  and 
I walked  down  the  path  with  her  to  carry  her 
little  bag.  The  sweet  graciousness  of  those 
days  when  death  was  in  the  house,  and  we 
struggled  against  it  together,  had  given  place 
to  a certain  hauteur  in  her  manner,  or  embar- 
rassment. I Conclude  the  former.  Her  stylish 
traveling-suit — its  Boft  drabs  and  blues  suiting 
her  face  so  wonderfully — the  complete  return 
to  the  elegance  of  her  city  life  which  showed 
so  utterly  in  her  dress  (a  woman's  dress  trans- 
lates much  of  her  unspoken  histoiy)  dazzled  me 
at  first.  I doubted  for  the  instant — or  rather  I 
tried  to  doubt — whether  the  entire  woman  were 
not  thus  transformed  into  a thing  of  art. 

“I  doubted  no  longer  when  we  reached  the 
gate.  She  turned  her  face  up  to  me  with  her 
rare,  womanly  smile,  putting  her  little  gloved 
hand  frankly  into  mine. 

“*Dr.  James,  I have  a confession  to  make  to 
you.’ 

“ I stammered  some  protest. 

“ ‘ I grievously  misjudged  you  once — so  griev- 
ously that  I can  not  tell  you  how.' 

“ She  was  turning  away  at  that,  the  bright 
scarlet  color  in  her  haughty  lips ; she  has  a cu- 
rious way  of  showing  emotion  by  the  tint  of  her 
lips.  I Btepped  before  her  in  the  path,  caught 
her  eyes,  and  held  them. 

“‘Miss  Stuyvesant,  I have  learned  some- 
thing from  you.  May  I tell  you  what  ? I have 
learned  that  to  be  wealthy  is  not  always  to  be 
shallow ; that  position  and  accomplishments  are 
not  necessarily  pride  or  vanity,  or  unchristian 
scorn  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  God 
has  not  blessed  with  this  world’s  gifts.  I have 
learned  from  you  what  I have  doubted  all  my 
life.  And  I have  learned — ’ 

“ God  knows  what  words  were  on  my  lips — 
mad  words  that  were  burning  on  my  brain,  and 
scorching  my  tongue,  and  crying  like  souls  in 
pain  to  be  uttered.  What  they  were  I believe 
I do  not  know.  I do  not  wish  to  know.  What- 


ever they  were,  remember,  Enoch  James,  you 
did  not  say  them — no,  you  have  not  said  them. 
They  are  yours,  and  yours  only ; they  are  hushed 
with  a great  silence,  until  the  day  when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  its  dead,  and  hearts  give  up  their 
mysteries. 

“N.B.  — Moral  reflections  spoil  the  beauty 
of  a narrative,  particularly  when  it  is  of  a cheer- 
ful nature.  Where  was  I?  Oh  yes;  Miss 
Stuyvesant  dropped  her  parasol  suddenly,  and 
the  coachman  swore  at  the  delay  sotto  voce.  I 
picked  up  the  parasol,  I believe — yes,  I picked 
up  the  parasol.  I also  handed  her  into  the 
carriage.  She  threw  back  an  impulsive,  girlish 
kiss  at  Mrs.  McKay,  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  in  her  black  dress,  with  her  restful 
smile ; fluttered  her  handkerchief  a moment  at 
the  window,  and  was  driven  rapidly  away. 

“ I believe  I went  among  the  trees  back  of 
the  house,  and  watched  the  train  whirl  off  into 
the  sunset,  and  listened  to  its  long,  loud  shriek. 
But  I am  not  quite  sure.  There  certainly  could 
have  been  no  reason  for  such  a procedure.  I 
seldom  do  a thing  witlbut  reasons. 

“Four  o'clock,  a.m. — The  faint  dawn  is  bright- 
ening ; the  gray  hills  outlined  with  crimson ; the 
shadows  turning  green.  How  long  have  I paced 
this  room?  God  help  me! — I can  form  no 
idea ” 

• 

He  had  found  her  at  last. 

He  had  fled  from  her  over  seas,  over  mount- 
ains, over  trackless  prairies,  over  burning  sands. 
He  had  stifled  the  vision  of  her  face  in  Alleghany 
mists.  He  had  dimmed  it  in  the  skies  of  the 
sunset  lands — had  drowned  it  in  the  beat  of  eter- 
nal waves — had  ruled  it  out  of  his  dreamings  by 
the  vagaries  of  a savage  life.  He  had  placed 
the  width  of  a world  between  it  and  him.  In 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  in  the  caravans  of  Arabia, 
in  scorched  valleys  of  India,  among  nameless 
horrors  of  his  profession,  under  blazing  skies, 
under  scalding  winds,  in  jungles  lighted  by  the 
glare  of  tigers’  eye  a,  on  shores  where  the  alli- 
gator leered,  and  royal-tinted  flowers  breathed 
rare  poisons,  and  the  slow,  sly  hazes  crept  and 
rose  over  miles  of  purple,  doomed  solitude, 
stretching  away  and  dimming  into  “places  where 
no  man  is,  or  hath  been  since  the  making  of  the 
world” — he  had  struggled  with  this  face,  this 
womanly,  gracious  face,  that  neither  time  nor 
space  could  conquer;  that  no  will  of  his  could 
blur  or  blot  from  the  place  which  it  had  chosen, 
forever  bright  and  bleak  beside  him,  with  great, 
Still  eyes,  and  a smile  upon  its  lips. 

As  lie  had  fled  from  it,  so  he  had  come  back 
to  it — as  one  commanded. 

And  so  on  this  night  he  had  found  her,  in 
this  fitting  place,  in  this  fitting  way — the  great, 
gay  room  filled  with  its  splendor  and  its  lights, 
its  jewels,  its  costly  draperies,  its  haughty  smiles, 
its  merry  words ; himself  a stranger  and  es- 
tranged within  it,  with  his  bronzed  face,  and 
rusty  coat,  and  awkward  silence,  tolerated  there 
by  the  courtesy  of  a careless  boy  whose  life  he 
had  awed  in  the  horrors  of  a plague  at  Delhi — 
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enduring  the  toleration,  and  gnawing  his^routf  | 
lips  unseen,  for  the  picture  of  the  bright,  bleak 
fhce  that  might  be  here  among  its  like.  Here, 
with  no  wealth,  with  no  fame,  where  wealth  and 
fame  were  all ; with  no  passport  but  his  man- 
hood, where  simple  manhood  was  nothing,  go- 
ing back  to-morrow  to  the  old,  dead  days  at 
Dunkirk,  into  his  future  of  lowly  toil,  into  years 
that  the  pictured  face  had  left  forever  solitary 
— here,  to-night  he  had  waited  for  her,  and  she 
had  come. 

A voice  at  his  side  startled  him  ronghly,  as 
he  stood  half-hidden  there  in  the  curtain,  his 
eyes  on  her  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

44  You  are  ill,  Sir?  Let  me  open  this  win- 
dow. The  room  is  close.” 

“111?  No— oh  no!” 

His  questioner,  a flaxen-haired,  wide-eyed 
belle,  caught  in  that  chance  moment,  in  the 
strangeness  of  a crowd,  a look  that  no  human 
eyes  had  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  Enoch  James. 
She  remembered  it  to  her  dying  day. 

Miss  Stuyvesant  crossed  the  room  in  her 
swan-diko  way,  her  face  rising  like  a statue’s 
from  her  high-throated  velvet  dress,  turned  sud- 
denly in  the  blaze  of  a chandelier,  and  saw  him. 

Hjer  lips  turned  scarlet  and  paled. 

Doctor  James  bowed  gravely  and  stood  still. 
Only  the  width  of  a mirror  separated  them.  It 
might  have  become  in  that  moment  the  width 
of  a lifetime.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

“Latest  style  from  the  Ganges ! Voyez  vous t ” 
said  a careless  whisper  from  somewhere  at  the 
country  doctor’s  elbow. 

Miss  Stuyvesant  crossed  in  front  of  the  mir- 
ror, her  splendid  length  reflected  in  it,  her  eyes 
ablaze. 

44  Doctor  James,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ? 

I am  tired  of  this  room.” 

They  crossed  the  gorgeous  room,  conspicuous 
in  the  gorgeous  crowd,  her  gloved  hand  upon 
his  arm,  her  velvet  touching  bis  rusty  black,  her 
head  held  like  a queen's.  At  the  conservatory 
door  she  stopped. 

“We  will  go  in,  if  you  please,”  he  said,  his 
voice  strange  to  himself,  speaking  as  one  who 
had  a right  to  command. 

She  went  in. 

In  a tangle  of  ivy  leaves  and  fuschias,  where 
the  perfume  of  unseen  heliotrope  was  faint  and 
sweet,  he  faced  her  suddenly,  with  folded  arms. 

44  You  see  I have  come  back.  Do  you  know 
why  I have  come  back  ? Do  you  know  why  I 
went  away?” 

She  bent  her  head,  a curious,  listening  look 
about  her  mouth. 

44  You  know  why  I went  away.  You  know 
why  I have  come  back.  I fled  like  a coward 
from  that  which  has  dogged  me  like  my  shadow. 

I turn  to-night  and  face  it.  If  it  stabs  me 
through  all  the  slow  years  till  I die,  I face  it. 
At  its  best  or  at  its  worst  I face  it.  It  is  the 
love  of  a man  to  whom  there  is  but  one  woman 
in  the  world;  nor  will  ever  be;  nor  can  be.” 

He  stood  erect  before  her,  with  his  head 


thrown  back,  with  his  folded  arms — a man  with 
his  manhood  only  to  offer  her. 

That  listening  look  about  her  mouth  sharp- 
ened like  the  look  of  one  in  an  agony.  If  he 
had  said  but  a word  to  her  of  his  poverty,  of  his 
obscurity,  of  the  contrast  of  his  toil  against  the 
gorgeous  dreaming  of  her  life ; if  he  had  said  so 
much  as  one  word  of  it,  she  would  have  raised 
her  haughty  lids,  wished  him  good-evening, 
swept  out  of  the  tangle  of  ivy  leaves  and  left 
him.  But  he  said  no  such  word.  Nor  did  he 
speak  of  that  judgment  with  which  she  might 
have  bitterly  misjudged  him  — that  judgment 
which  in  its  possibility  had,  in  certain  silent 
hours  of  this  man’s  life,  almost  wrung  prayers 
from  his  lips  that  Heaven  would  decree  her  pen- 
niless and  friendless.  With  something  grander 
than  pride  he  passed  this  by.  In  a silence  more 
voiceful  than  any  speech  it  hushed  itself.  * 

Ho  loved  herl  That  was  enough  for  him  and 
for  her.  He  gave  as  much  as  he  could  receive 
from  princess  or  beggar.  The  equality  was  ac- 
cepted and  simple. 

“I  think  you  know,”  he  said,  speaking  very 
quietly  and  gravely — she  could  not  see  his  hand 
clenched  like  iron  out  of  sight — “ I think  you 
know  what  such  a love  may  be.  If  it  is  worth 
any  thing  to  you.” 

That  listening  look  quivered  out  of  her  lips, 
their  scarlet  color  shooting  over  them.  She 
threw  back  her  head,  her  face  upturned  to  his. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I am  rich.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I am  proud — so  very 
proud.  Will  you  look  into  my  eyes  and  see?” 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  he  saw. 


OUR  MINISTER  TO  MEXICO. 

i. 

1WAS  standing,  on  a certain  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  the  centre  of  our  Bible-class  and 
of  the  question  os  to  who  Melchizedek  was, 
when  I observed  a stranger  enter  the  church- 
door  and  stand  in  the  aisle.  I was  not  sorry 
for  it.  The  truth  is,  I was  a little  weary  of 
Melchizedek ; so  much  so,  that  I would  have 
welcomed  as  a relief  even  the  end  of  the  world ! 
Yes,  better  even  that  than  Melchizedek. 

Permit  me  to  explain. 

In  every  Bible-class  in  Christendom  there  is 
a Mr.  Yea,  generally  an  old  gentleman — law- 
yer, doctor,  merchant.  I am  speaking  not  of  a 
Bible-class  composed  of  youth — that  is  alto- 
gether another  question — but  of  an  adult  class, 
such  as  it  was  my  lot  to  attend  on  the  warm 
and  slumberous  afternoon  of  which  I am  speak- 
ing. And  a thoroughly  estimable  Christian 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Yea,  especially  on  Sunday,  so 
neatly  attired,  and  with  his  thin  white  hair  care- 
fully brushed  up,  by  the  loving  hand  of  wife  or 
grand-daughter,  from  the  sides  as  much  as  pos- 
sible over  the  bald  head.  Long-considered  and 
decided  opinions  are  those  Held  by  Mr.  Yea 
upon  every  subject,  especially  religious.  In 
reference  to  Melchizedek  and  the  date  and  mode 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  old  gentleman  is 
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very  clear  and  exceedingly  positive.  If  it  were 
not  for  Mr.  Nay  it  would  make  no  trouble. 
Acid  and  alkali  arc  quiet  enough  when  kept 
apart.  All  the  effervescence  in  our  Bible-class 
was  owing  to  Mr.  Nay  being  a constant  attend- 
ant thereon  as  well  as  Mr.  Yea. 

Much  pleasure,  doubtless,  it  would  have  af- 
forded Mr.  Nay  if  he  could  have  agreed  with 
Mr.  Yea  in  reference  to  the  theological  points 
mentioned — only  he  could  not,  did  not.  If, 
only,  while  the  one  speaking  could  have  been 
listened  to,  while  proving  his  point,  by  the  oth- 
er ! But  not  a bit  of  it ; the  one  hearing  really 
not  hearing,  only  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
other  to  get  through  to  give  his  unaltered  and 
wholly  unalterable  opinion. 

No  man  could  have  strategized  more  than  I 
did  to  keep  these  two  estimable  friends  apart 
each  Sunday;  but,  sooner  or  later,  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  attraction  of  repulsion,  would  Mr. 
Yea  and  Mr.  Nay  fall  into  their  inevitable  dead- 
lock, so  stopping  all  thoroughfare  for  the  rest  of 
the  class,  and  no  police  to  help  us.  It  mattered 
not  what  age  of  history  our  chapter  for  the  day 
had  reference  to,  the  end  of  the  world  was  al- 
most certain  to  befall  in  some  period  of  it ; upon 
whatever  theological  platform  we  happened  to 
be,  the  mysterious  Patriarch  alluded  to  was  sure, 
like  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  to  rise  through  it  and 
hold  us  spell-bound. 

So  that,  when  the  stranger  entered  and  stood 
in  the  aisle,  I hailed  him  silently  as  a diversion. 
Mr.  Yea  and  Mr.  Nay,  both  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  that  end  of  the  church,  went  on  with 
their  sword-play,  ignorant  of  the  arrival,  giving 
me  time  to  study  the  person  in  question,  stand- 
ing as  I did  in  the  chancel. 

And  he  was  a man  to  look  twice  at  even  under 
other  circumstances ; rather  thick-set,  vciy  broad 
in  the  head  and  chest,  clothed  in  the  black- 
est and  finest  broadcloth,  sumptuous  Marseilles 
waistcoat,  heavy  gold  chain  across  his  bosom,  a 
sparkling  pin  in  his  linen — a rotund,  substan- 
tial-looking individual.  There  was  nothing 
specially  noticeable  about  his  ruddy  and  clean- 
shaven face,  save  the  very  large  and  owl-like 
eyes  out  of  which — as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand — 
ho  gazed  solemnly  down  upon  us.  Full  five 
minutes  he  stood  listening  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Yea,  then  gravely  turned  to  hearken  to  the  re- 
joinder of  Mr.  Nay  for  another  five  minutes, 
then  came  with  slow  step  down  the  aisle,  I 
making  him  a gesture  of  welcome  to  a seat  near 
by  as  he  did  so. 

“ Could  I see  you,  Sir,  one  minute?”  he  re- 
marked, almost  solemnly,  in  the  brief  interval, 
at  that  instant,  before  Mr.  Yea  resumed ; and, 
with  a word  of  apology  to  my  class,  I fell  into 
his  measured  step  down  the  aisle  toward  the 
door. 

“I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  marry  me,  if  you  will 
be  60  kind.  My  buggy  and  horses  are  at  the 
door.  I will  detain  you  but  a few  minutes,”  he 
said  to  me  in  grave  accents,  and  with  smileless 
solemnity  in  his  great  eyes  as  we  stood  together 
in  the  vestibule. 


Rfcurning  to  my  class,  I begged  them  to  ex- 
cuse me  for  a while,  and,  taking  my  hat,  with- 
drew, smiling  to  myself  as  I walked  out  of  the 
church,  both  at  my  own  escape  and  at  the  de- 
spairing looks  of  my  class  abandoned  thus  by 
me  to  Mr.  Yea  and  Mr.  Nay,  as  to  both  Scylla 
and  Charybdis. 

“ My  name,  Sir,  is  Plantagenet  Brown,”  re- 
marked my  companion,  gathering  up  the  reins 
of  his  bays,  as  I seated  myself  by  his  side  in  his 
very  handsome  vehicle. 

“And  the  lady  ?**  asked  I. 

“ Her  friends,  I should  inform  you,  are  very 
much  opposed  to  our  marriage,  will  probably  re- 
fuse to  be  present.  Miss  Amelia  Agnew,”  re- 
plied the  solemn  bridegroom,  in  deliberate  ac- 
cents. 

Amelia  Agnew  ? And  these  handsome  bays  ? 
Yes,  I understood  the  whole  thing  on  the  spot, 
and  while  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  is  driving  us 
toward  his  wedding  I will  inform  you  all  about 
it.  Plenty  of  time.  Up  to  that  instant  every 
bridegroom  who  had  ever  come  for  me  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  had  driven  at  furious  pace. 
Not  so  in  this  case.  Nothing  could  be  more 
deliberate  and  steady  than  my  companion,  bold- 
ing firm  hand,  in  richly  embroidered  gauntlet 
gloves,  upon  his  horses  all  the  way. 

Amelia  Agnew  is  a blue-eyed  blonde  of  some 
eighteen  years  of  age.  If  her  own  mother  had 
only  lived,  Amelia  would  have  been  a highly  in- 
telligent and  accomplished  girl;  even  more  beau- 
tiful, too.  Unfortunately  for  Amelia,  a certain 
December  day  had  seen  her,  when  a little  fiaxen- 
haired  beauty  of  eight  years  old,  weeping,  be- 
side her  father,  over  the  open  grave  in  which 
is  being  lowered  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  then,  even  for 
Amelia,  if,  two  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Agnew 
conld  have  contented  himself  with  Amelia  and 
Robert,  now  returned  from  his  distant  school, 
and  let  well  enough  alone  in  the  society  of  his 
children.  Oh,  well,  you  would  have  done  the 
same ; perhaps  even  I myself,  though  a person 
of  remarkably  strong  character,  might  have,  in 
like  case,  yielded  to  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  Par- 
ker by  our  own  relaxing  hands — have,  like  Joe 
Agnew,  been  carried  off  captive.  Whether  so 
or  not,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  friends,  the 
entreaties  of  Robert,  the  passionate  supplications 
of  Amelia,  looking  enough  like  her  dead  mother 
to  have  had  more  influence,  marry  Miss  Parker 
Mr.  Agnew  did.  In  very  little  time  thereafter 
Robert  finds  it  expedient  to  board  with,  as  well 
as  clerk  for,  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray  and 
Jones.  If  you  have  ever  passed  through  Potts- 
burg  you  may  have  noticed  the  sign,  4 4 Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing  Establishment” — it  is  near  the 
leading  hotel.  By-the-by,  if  you  ever  did  spend 
even  a day  in  Pottsburg  you  can  not  but  have 
observed  my  church  there,  the  one  on  tho  court- 
house square,  as  neat  a specimen  of  the  Norman 
Gothic  as  you  could  desire  to  see. 

However,  I rather  think  it  was  cowardly  in 
Robert  to  abandon  his  sister;  he  had  inherited 
that  much  defect  of  character  from  his  father. 
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Because  he  might  have  well  known  that  poor 
Amelia  would  henceforth  have  to  endure  a 
double  portion  of  the  new  Mrs.  Agnew.  To  do 
Robert  justice  he  did  all  he  could,  before  being 
finally  compelled  to  leave,  to  propitiate  his  step- 
mother. If  ho  failed  it  is  only  what  his  father 
did,  owing  to  the  same  weakness  of  character 
common  to  them  both. 

The  plain  fact  is,  being  pastor  of  the  church 
where  the  Agnew  family  worshiped,  I knew  all 
about  it ; Mrs.  Agnew  was  in  church  on  Sun- 
day in  her  tasteful  dress,  and  in  her  parlor  with 
company,  as  fascinating  a lady  as  you  would 
desire  to  see;  And  in  the  bosom  of  her  own 
household,  at  times  at  least,  a very — let  us  say 
— Elate,  as  said  Kate  was  when  Petruchio  first 
came  upon  her.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Joseph 
Agnew  did  not  possess  one  fibre  of  Petrucliio 
in  his  whole  system.  Understand  me  distinct- 
ly, I can  assert  nothing  of  positive  certainty  in 
reference  to  the  lady  in  question ; never  saw 
her  strike  Amelia — never  heard  even  a bitter 
word  from  her  lips  in  reference  to  Robert, 
Amelia,  or  any  one  else.  Yet  if  Mrs.  Agnew 
could  only  have  been  a topic  of  our  Bible-class, 
her  character  as  a shrew  was  so  well  known  that 
on  that  point  there  would  have  been  instant  and 
perfect  assent  even  between  Messrs.  Yea  and 
Nay.  She  made  a hell — I use  the  word  grave- 
ly— of  Mr.  Agnew’s  house : no  Uni^rsalist  in 
Pottsburg  in  reference  to  that  fact. 

You  observe  it  was  that  little  Lucy  of  theirs, 
by  no  means  an  ill-looking  child,  which  was 
the  chain  which  held  Mr.  Agnew  in  his  slavery. 
But  that  he  should  permit  the  only  daughter  of 
his  dead  wife — her  living  image,  in  fact,  which 
was,  I dare  say,  the  very  reason  Mrs.  Agnew  so 
disliked  her — to  be  so  badgered  and  raided  upon 
and  nagged  at  and  worried  by  his  terrible  wife 
is  explainable  only  by  the  ten  million  other  in- 
stances like  it. 

“But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico  ?” 

Exactly.  You  are  right.  The  condition  of 
the  Agnew  family  annoyed  me  for  so  many  years 
that  I forget  myself  when  I come  to  speak  about 
it.  We  can  discipline  members  in  my  church 
when  they — should  any  one  of  them  ever  do  it, 
which  Heaven  forbid! — swear,  steal,  fight,  get 
drunk;  but  Mrs.  Agnew’s  case — more  richly 
worthy  of  discipline  than  any  of  that  kind — you 
can  not  lay  hold  of ; there  are  no  witnesses,  no 
facts  in  evidence,  it  is  that  which  irritates  me 
if  I ever  yielded  to  irritation ! Besides,  I am 
an  old  man ; have  known  Amelia  ever  since  she 
was  presented  for  baptism  an  infant ; have  read 
her  miserable  home-life  in  her  face  whenever  I 
have  met  her  for  the  last  several  years. 

Of  course  hero  in  Pottsburg  we  all  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  just  who  and  what  Elias  Lobkin 
is ; yet  I agreed  when  I heard  of  it,  with  every 
body  else,  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  bet- 
ter for  Amelia  to  marry  even  Elias  than  to  un- 
dergo that  home  martyrdom  still.  How  very 
strange,  by-the-by,  that  Providence  should  have 
taken  away  from  ns  thoroughly  excellent  Mr. 


Simms,  our  useful  Senior  Warden,  as  it  did  last 
week,  and  have  left  this  Mrs.  Agnew!  The 
Latin  poet — I can  not  recall  his  name — was 
right  in  what  he  said  about  the — Noverca , what 
is  the  adjective  going  before?  How  forgetful 
I am,  I fear  I am  getting  old  in  good  earnest. 

I mentioned  Elias  Lobkin.  He  was  by  no 
means  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  of  him  I 
have  little  to  say.  Yet  if  Elias  was  a pale,  thin, 
undecided  sort  of  youth,  anointing  bis  head  and 
scanty  beard  with  every  hair-oil  in  his  shop — 
Elias  is  a druggist — and  perfuming  himself  with 
each  and  every  essence  therein,  he  is  a good 
youth;  truthful,  and  honest,  and  would  have 
made  Amelia  an  excellent  husband.  . And  I 
am  satisfied  Amelia  has  had  some  idea  of  mar- 
rying even  Elias  as  the  alterative — as  that  drug- 
gist would  have  called  it — to  her  step-mother. 
Pity  he  is  so  awkward  and  excessively  shy. 
Not  two  weeks  ago  I met  him  walking  with 
Amelia.  I am  sure  he  could  have  seen  no- 
thing in  my  face  or  manner  to  have  caused  it, 
but  the  poor  young  man  colored  blood-red  up 
to  the  very  rim  of  his  new  hat  when  he  saw  me ; 
and  Amelia  had  a face  in  which  unhappiness, 
vexation,  and  mirth  were  singularly  blended. 

All  this,  you  observe,  is  by  way  of  explana- 
tion as  we  accompany  Mr.  Brown. 

“Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
friends  of  the  lady  are  opposed  to  the  marriage  ?” 
I asked  of  my  companion,  as  he  drove  steadily 
along. 

“I  so  understand,”  he  replied,  with  great 
deliberation.  “ She  is,  as  you  must  know,  of 
age.  I have  the  legal  license,”  he  added,  after 
a pause,  and,  producing  that  document  from  his 
breast-pocket,  after  a good  deal  of  ungloving  of 
hand  and  unbuttoning  of  coat,  he  handed  it  to 
me. 

Reading  it  carefully  over,  I found  it  all  cor- 
rect, and  fell  into  serious  meditation  as  to  what 
I ought  to  do. 

“My  name  is  Plantagenet  Brown.  I am 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  I am  a specu- 
lator. I am  here  looking  into  the  titles  of  some 
lands,”  my  companion  proceeded  in  measured 
accents  to  inform  me,  after  quite  a silence  be- 
tween us,  rolling  his  remarkably  largo  eyes  upon 
me  with  unspeakable  gravity. 

“ Have  you  known  Amelia  for  any  length  of 
time  ?”  asked  I. 

“Two  weeks  to-day,”  equally  grave. 

“ Is  not  that  rather  a brief  acquaintance  upon 
which  to  form  a union  for  life?”  I next  rea- 
soned. 

“I  am  willing  to  take  her  upon  it.  She  is 
willing  to  take  me,”  was  the  sententious  rc- 
jonder. 

Her  step-mother  is  the  propelling  cause  in 
chief,  I said  to  myself ; but  what  could  the  poor 
thing  see  in  this  owl-like  stranger  ? Besides,  I 
knew  that  Elias  is  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and,  unless  I am  very  greatly  mistaken,  there 
exists  Borne  contract  of  marriage  between  them. 
As  I said  this  to  myself,  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
splendid  bays  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  was  driv- 
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ing.  Very  fine  animals  they  were  indeed, 
groomed  till  their  glossy  hides  shone  like  a mir- 
ror, every  hair  of  mane  and  tail  as  accurately 
arranged  as  if  by  a barber  with  brush  and  poma- 
tum. The  vehicle,  too,  was  a new  and  very 
handsome  one,  the  most  brilliant  of  rags  under 
our  feet ; the  harness  silver  plated,  the  reins  of 
scarlet  silk. 

The  matter  began  to  grow  plainer  to  me. 
Let  me  announce  it  here  as  a fact  worth  saying 
and  hearing : There  is  nothing  which  lias  more 
influence  with  a woman,  at  least  with  a blue- 
eyed blonde,  than  a span  of  flno  and  thoroughly 
trained  horses.  You  may  be  ever  so  excellent 
a youth,  ever  so  handsome,  ever  so  well-dressed, 
and  agreeable  in  manner,  but,  if  you  wish  to 
make  certain  of  your  blonde,  never  visit  her  upon 
foot.  Drive  up  to  her  door  in  a handsome  ve- 
hicle of  some  kind,  it  matters  not  what,  so  that 
it  be  drawn  by  a pair  of  fine  horses.  I can  im- 
agine poor  Elias  Lobkin  reaching  the  door  of 
Mr.  Agnew’s  house  all  heated  and  perspiring 
from  a walk  thither,  meeting  Amelia  there  in  a 
fever  and  fluster  of  hair  and  collar  and  dusty 
boots.  And  I can  imagine,  too,  this  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet  Brown  not  guilty  of  any  such  folly,  but 
driving  deliberately  up  to  the  front  gate  in  this 
neat  equipage,  deliberately  fastening  his  horses 
there  in  full  view,  not  only  of  all  in  the  house, 
but  of  all  the  neighbors,  too— -there  is  much  in 
that  also — and  gravely  marching  up  the  front 
walk  and  ringing  at  the  door.  When  Amelia 
meets  him  in  the  parlor  he  is  cool,  collected, 
powerful.  I dare  say  he  has  had  Amelia  out 
riding  with  him,  too;  and  these  horses — even 
the  red  nets  on  them  with  their  plentiful  tassels 
not  without  their  influence — have  settled  the 
question  and  Elias  Lobkin.  Perhaps  Amelia, 
poor  thing!  preferred  marrying  some  one  who 
could  and  would  take  her  away  from  Pottsburg 
and  her  step-mother. 

I am  afraid  I am  making  a very  long  story 
of  all  this,  but  I have  to  tell  the  thing  in  my 
own  way  or  not  at  all.  As  a general  rule  I do 
not  think  I am  prosy.  The  remark  to  that  ef- 
fect in  reference  to  my  sermons  which  came  to 
my  ears  as  from  Robert  Agnew  I ascribe  partly 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  largely  to 
the  defective  character  of  that  youth.  In  re- 
gard to  him,  it  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that 
his  step-mother  may  have  had  grounds  in  the 
dissension  between  them. 

“You  are  not  going  to  stop  heref ” I said,  as 
my  new  acquaintance  drew  up  at  the  Widow 
Peterson’s  front  gate. 

“Yes.  Amelia  is  here.  They  refused  to  per- 
mit the  ceremony  to  take  place  at  her  father’s 
house,”  replied  my  companion. 

What  very  remarkable  eyes  that  man  had ! 
The  largest  and  most  solemn  I ever  saw ; and 
his  whole  heavy  bearing  in  such  contradiction  to 
the  hasty  marriage  in  view.  The  fact  is,  I did 
not  like  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  at  all.  Yet,  in 
this,  and  in  every  thing  else,  I have  a theory — 
rather  a religion.  It  is  this : when  any  unwel- 
come emergency  arises,  I do  all  in  my  power  to 


avert  it.  If,  after  full  and  fair  effort,  I am  pow- 
erless to  prevent  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be,  I 
accept  it  os  a blessing.  If  it  be  inevitable,  it  is 
from  a Hand  which  sends  only  blessings,  even 
the  things  seemingly  evil  being  blessings  in 
masks. 

A very  full  conversation  I had  with  the  Wid- 
ow Peterson,  one  of  my  communicants,  a sensi- 
ble soul,  one  who  had  known  the  first  Ain.  Ag- 
new well,  and  who  had  been  a second  mother  to 
poor  Amelia  in  all  her  sorrows. 

“Her  choice  is  only  between  this  Mr.  Brown 
and  Elias  Lobkin,”  she  told  me  finally.  “That 
terrible  Mrs.  Agnew  has  frightened  away  all  the 
rest  of  our  young  men  from  visiting  Amelia,  al- 
though they  nil  agreo  there  is  not  a prettier  or 
sweeter  girl  in  Pottsburg : the  fact  that  this  sec- 
ond wife  has  her  grip  upon  all  the  property  has 
its  weight,  of  course.  You  can  not  imagine,  Sir, 
how  the  men  dread  that  Mrs.  Agnew !” 

Yes  I could.  I did  not  tell  Mrs.  Peterson, 
or  any  one  else,  not  even  my  own  maiden  sister 
who  keeps  house  for  me,  but  I was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Agnew  was  fully  equal  to  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  or  Madame  Brmviliiers, 
or  Messalina,  just  os  the  temptation  happened 
to  be. 

“ If  that  Elias  Lobkin  had  only  a particle  of 
spirit,  poor,  weak,  wishy-washy  creature  that  he 
is,  he  coqf}  have  married  Amelia  months  ago. 
Hesitating,  stammering,  blundering,  blushing 
goose  of  a thing  as  he  is  1 I have  done  all  I 
could,”  said  the  Widow. 

44  Suppose  I refuse  to  marry  them?”  I asked. 

44  It  will  do  no  good,  Sir,  whatever.  They 
have  taken  all  that,  too,  into  consideration,  and 
intend,  if  you  do  refuse,  to  drive  right  over  to 
the  Methodist  preacher.  He  has  had  a hint 
that  his  services  may  be  wanted,  and  is  waiting 
at  his  house,  in  case  they  should  come  over,  this 
moment.  No,  Sir,  I know  all  about  it.  Ame- 
lia has  made  up  her  mind.  She  thinks  nothing 
on  earth  can  be  worse  than  her  present  home. 
Oh,  if  I only  had  that  Lobkin  by  the  shoulders 
I could  shake  him  well !”  added  the  Widow,  en- 
ergetically, with  extended  hands. 

Next  I saw  Amelia  in  her  dressing-room.  I 
found  her  in  traveling  dress,  bonnet  on.  I might 
as  well  have  tried  to  reason  with  a statue.  The 
girl  was  cold,  pale,  tearless,  like  a loving  creat- 
ure driven  to  bay  in  a stony,  trance-like  condi- 
tion. I doubt  even  whether  she  heard  a word 
I said. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  marry  them. 

I looked  over  the  license  again,  trying  to  think 
as  I did  so. 

44  Would  it  not  be  well  for  me  at  least  to  see 
Mr.  Agnew  ?— -even  Robert  Agnew  ?”  I asked  of 
Mrs.  Peterson. 

44  Bless  your  soul,  Sir,  I have  done  nothing 
else  but  see  them  every  day  these  last  two  weeks. 
No  use  at  all,”  said  that  lady.  “Besides,  who 
knows  but  this  Mr.  Brown  may  make  her  an 
excellent  husband  at  last.  At  least,  if  wc  know 
nothing  for  him,  we  know  nothing  against  him !” 

Very  well,  thought  I,  ka  the  stranger  stood 
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up  before  me  at  last,  beside  his  stony-faced 
bride — stony-faced  as  Niobe,  but  as  beautifnl ; 
behind  your  broad  face  and  huge  eyes  there  ipay 
be  some  blessing  arrived  from  heaven  in  dis- 
guise for  Amelia ! 

Only  Mrs.  Peterson  and  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors, called  in  for  the  purpose,  stood  around  as 
I demanded  whether  any  one  knew  any  reason 
why  this  man  and  this  woman  should  not  now 
*be  united  in  marriage.  At  this  juncture,  ex- 
actly as  if  it  was  a scene  in  a novel  or  a play, 
the  form  of  Elias  Lobkin  burst  upon  the  stage. 
I do  not  know,  but  have  always  believed  that 
Mrs.  Peterson  had  sent  for  him  in  her  despera- 
tion. Any  how,  he  had  suddenly  heard  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  there  he  was,  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  parlor,  gazing  upon  us  in  a state 
of  extreme  bewilderment.  Evidently  he  had 
come  in  a very  great  hurry ; he  was  panting  for 
breath,  dripping  with  perspiration,  red  as  morn- 
ing, though  late  as  evening.  But  bewilderment 
was  the  leading  feature  of  his  condition — ex- 
treme, unmingled,  intense  astonishment.  While  j 
Elias  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  youth,  most 
devotedly  attached  to  Amelia,  he  was  weak, 
painfully  weak.  His  love  for  her  had  been 
steadily  consuming  what  organic  vigor  he  before 
possessed ; and  now  his  very  love  for  Amelia, 
instead  of  animating  him  to  action,  only  ran 
into  and  increased  the  intensity  of  his  horror 
and  amazement  at  finding  her  in  the  very  act 
of  being  married  to  somebody  else. 

I had  just  consented  in  mind  to  the  theory 
that  Plantagenet  Brown  was  a blessing  in  dom- 
ino; having  done  all  I could  in  the  matter. 
Now  I could  not  be  sure  but  what  Elias,  instead, 
was  that  blessing.  Pausing  as  long  as  I decent- 
ly could,  to  give  Elias  time  to  get  through  his 
astonishment — “In  proceeding  to  marry  this 
man  to  this  woman”  I repeated,  with  the  great- 
est possible  deliberation  and  emphasis,  “ if  there 
be  any  person  here  present  who  knows  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  thus  u-ni-ted  in 
mar-ri-age,  let  him  now  speak,  or  forever  here- 
after hold  his  peace!”  and  I strung  out  the 
words  ns  long  as  continuity  of  language  permits. 

Only  amazement,  pouring  like  a river  from 
within — from  eyes,  from  hair,  and  face,  and 
half-extended  hands,  on  the  part  of  the  astound- 
ed lover. 

If  the  fool  had  only  the  sense  to  step  forward, 
take  Plantagenet  Brown  by  the  collar,  pitch 
him  out  of  the  door,  and  marry  Amelia  instead ! 

I was  sure  Amelia  would  have  consented  to  al- 
most any  thing  in  her  wretchedness,  and  I would 
have  risked  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  license. 
Clergyman  as  I am,  I almost  made  the  sug- 
gestion aloud.  I do  believe  I would  have  actu- 
ally done  so  in  the  crisis  of  the  moment.  The 
fact  is,  even  in  that  rapM  instant  I thought  of 
the  editor  of  the  Pottsburg  Scream . Politically 
hostile  to  me,  I knew  well  how  sure  he  would 
be  to  parade  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
frightfully  distorted,  in  his  columns,  with  all  the 
adjectives,  inteijections,  italics,  and  Bmall  capi- 
tals in  his  font  of  type. 


To  do  good  Mrs.  Peterson  justice,  she  had 
crossed  over  to  Elias  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
had  been  whispering  energetically  in  his  ear 
from  that  time,  apparently  unheeded  by  Elias 
in  that  amazement  in  which  his  entire  soul 
seemed  pouring  itself  away.  Now,  Elias  heed- 
ing neither  that  nor  the  opportunity  I afforded 
him,  that  lady  gave  him  a sudden  pinch  on  the 
arm.  44  My  gracious !”  it  wrung  from  his  lips ; 
from  the  shrillness  of  the  tone  1 know  it  must 
have  been  as  severe  a pinch  as  a woman  in  an 
emergency  could  confer ; but  that  was  all  it  ac- 
complished. He  did  not  look  toward  her  to 
see  who  or  what  it  was — all  his  being  pouring 
itself  out  in  unmingled,  uninterrupted,  and  un- 
interruptible amazement. 

The  case  was  hopeless.  The  man  was  a fool, 
and  deserved  to  lose  Amelia.  I took  a species 
of  savage  pleasure  even  in  performing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service  which  made  them  man 
and  wife.  Only  astonishment,  on  the  part  of 
Elias  Lobkin,  at  his  sudden,  irreparable,  un- 
speakable loss,  even  unto  the  final  consumma- 
tion thereof. 

As  to  poor  Amelia,  she  stood  there,  looking 
me  full  in  the  eyes,  as  if  she  might  fall  into 
hysterics  every  moment.  In  fact,  I had  a rapid 
hope  she  would,  and  so  give  her  lover  time  to 
recover  from  his  trance.  But  no ; she  answered 
every  question  promptly,  seemed  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  nerves.  Having  known  her  from 
childhood  I kissed  her  in  conclusion — altogeth- 
er too  lovely  a woman  to  squander  on  this  large- 
eyed object  standing  beside  her  cool  and  grave 
as  an  Egyptian  sphinx. 

“I  did  intend,  Sir,”  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  red  silk  reins,  his  wife  beside 
him,  to  leave,  “to  have  handed  you  a twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  for  your  services.  After  your 
extraordinary  conduct  this  afternoon  I will  give 
you  nothing  at  all,  Sir,  nothing!”  rolling  his 
eyes  upon  me  and  adjusting  his  embroidered 
gloves  as  he  deliberately  said  it,  and  so  drove 
off.  After  that  no  particle  of  doubt  remained 
in  my  mind  that  he  was  a most  unprincipled 
individual.  My  only  regret  was  that  I had  not 
altogether  refused  to  marry  him. 

I do  not  know  how  I came  by  the  impres- 
sion, but  I feel  positively  certain  that,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Widow  Petereon 
— a robust  and  warm-hearted  woman  she  was — 
laid  hold  upon  poor  Elias  and  gave  him  the 
shaking  she  spake  of.  I was  glad  of  it — glad 
of  it ! Only,  I am  satisfied  Elias  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

' The  whole  thing  took  so  short  a time,  too ; 
on  such  minute  pivots,  infinitesimal  yet  jewels 
those  pivots,  does  our  life  turn  for  good  or  for 
evil ! Only  a short  time ; for  when  I got  back 
to  my  Bible-class  Mr.  Yea  was  not  half  done 
with  Melchizedek — nor  Mr.  Nay  either. 

II. 

It  was  just  two  years  afte^tt  this,  that,  one 
morning  as  I was  seated  comVtably  to  my  ser- 
mon, my  little  Harry — a remarkably  intelligent 
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nephew  of  mine— of  ten  years,  came  running 
in  to  my  study  exclaiming : 

“ Oh,  uncle ! just  to  think,  here  is  Miss  Ame- 
lia— Miss  Amelia  Agnew — don’t  you  remember 
her  ?— coming  up  the  front  walk  1” 

With  that  he  whips  out  again,  and  in  a few 
moments  returns,  showing  in  no  other  than  that 
lady. 

“That  will  do,  Harry, w I said,  as  the  visitor 
in  question,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face  with  her  right  hand,  made  a gesture  as  of 
dismissal  to  the  boy  with  her  left.  Of  course, 
I was  curious  to  know  all  that  had  befallen 
Amelia  since  her  marriage  to  her  mysterious 
and  remarkably  large-eyed  lover;  yet  I would 
gladly  have  postponed  knowing  it  all  until  the 
afternoon. 

No  alderman  more  unwilling  to  be  disturbed 
when  seated  at  a tureen  of  turtle  soup  than  I 
am  when  fairly  seated  at  the  composition  of  a 
sermon.  With  the  very  best  sermon-paper  which 
can  be  obtained  from  England,  thick,  smooth, 
creamy,  before  me ; with  a pen  which  glides 
smoothly  to  my  thought  over  the  same  ; with  a 
text  which  unfolds  itself  on  the  paper,  as  I write, 
as  naturally  and  as  fragrantly  as  a damask  rose 
in  spring-time,  I am  as  happy,  seated  to  write, 
as  men  generally  get  to  be  in  this  vain  and  un- 
satisfying world.  My  own  people  understand 
this  too  well  to  interrupt  me  in  the  morning. 
I only  wish  they  took  the  pleasure  in  hearing 
me  read  my  sermon  on  Sunday  from  the  pulpit 
that  I take  in  writing  it.  Much  preferring,  had 
such  a thing  been  feasible,  to  have  put  Amelia 
into  the  closet,  and  have  locked  her  in  there  un- 
til I had  finished  my  sermon,  I,  instead  of  that, 
put  my  sermon,  with  a sigh,  in  its  drawer, 
locked  the  same  from  all  possible  contact  with 
Harry,  and  turned  to  Amelia,  who  had  sunk 
into  a chair,  and  was  sobbing  and  weeping — 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes — as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

“And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time? 
And  how  have  you  been  ?*'  I asked,  gently. 

“ We  have  never  had  a fixed  home,  Sir,”  said 
my  visitor,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
speak.  “ Mr.  Brown's  business  kept  us  travel- 
ing all  the  time.” 

Sobs,  tears,  handkerchief. 

“How  long  since  you  came  to  Pottsburg?” 
I asked  at  last. 

“ Only  yesterday  evening,  Sir.  I am  staying 
with  Robert.” 

“Yes,  Robert  has  married  and  settled  down 
to  himself  since  you  left.  He  has  forgiven  Mr. 
Brown,  I suppose.  That  is  right,”  I said. 

“No,  Sir,  Mr.  Brown  is  not  with  me.  And 
that  is  what  I came  to  Pottsburg  to  see  yon 
about,”  said  my  visitor,  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

“ iWr  mo ! Is  he  dead  ? Ah,  yes,  I ought 
to  have  thought  of  it!  I sympathize  sincerely 
with  you  in  your  loss.  My  dear  lady,  this  is  a 
sinful,  sorrowful  world.  If  you  had  not  first 
lost  him  he  wotAhave  lost  you — ” 

“ Oh  no,  Sir,^P,  he  is  not  dead ; it  is  worse 
than  death !” 


And  after  a fresh  burst  of  tears  Mrs.  Brown 
gradually  became  composed  enough  to  remove 
her  handkerchief  and  tell  me  her  whole  sad 
story. 

She  had  seen  trouble,  plenty  of  it ; that  was 
only  too  evident  from  her  haggard  appearance. 
The  last  two  years  had  dimmed  greatly  her 
beauty.  Her  very  dress  showed  the  cruel,  or 
at  least  neglectful  husband,  so  threadbare  and 
faded  it  was.  Once,  in  the  abandon  of  her* 
grief,  she  permitted  a foot  to  peep  out  from  un- 
der her  dress  os  she  sat.  In  its  patched  condi- 
tion I read  as  at  a glance  her  whole  history, 
though  she  snatched  it  in  again  the  next  mo- 
ment. 

A long  story  from  her  lips ; a short  one  from 
mine.  In  a heavy,  unwieldy  manner  Mr.  Brown 
had  seemed  attached  to  her  from  the  first  He 
had  supplied  her  with  every  thing — h good  deal 
of  jewelry  especially.  He  had  driven  her  about 
with  him  from  place  to  place,  until,  I dare  say, 
she  became  sick  of  the  very  sight  of  the  bays, 
with  their  red  and  tasseled  nets.  In  a solemn 
and  sepulchral  manner  he  had  treated  her  not 
unkindly ; but  had,  while  purchasing  all  she 
desired,  frozen  her  up  by  an  unyielding  gravity 
and  deliberation  of  manner,  for  which  he  was 
no  more  to  blame,  I dare  say,  than  an  owl  is 
for  its  huge  eyes  and  imperturbable  demeanor. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  man  really  was ! Who 
shall  estimate  exactly  what  his  convictions  when 
that  letter  from  Elias  Lobkin — mere  frantic  folly 
as  it  was — fell  into  his  hands?  The  man  may 
have  become  tired  of  his  wife ; or  he  may  have 
found  her  an  impediment  to  his  plans  in  travel- 
ing ; or  he  may  have  got  out  of  means  and  been 
compelled  to  it,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  a despe- 
rate step ; or  he  may  have  been — I should  not 
wonder  if  at  last  he  was — a lunatic  : something 
so  super  or  supra  natural  in  his  aspect ; or  he 
may  have  really  regarded  himself  as  wedded  to 
a guilty  wife,  or  a wife  liable  to  guilt.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  reason,  certain  it  is  that 
a raving  letter  from  Elias  Lobkin  to  his  wife 
having  in  some  w*ay  fallen  into  his  bands,  he 
had  deliberately  abandoned  her.  It  was  in  a 
town  some  two  hundred  miles  from  Pottsburg 
it  happened. 

“He  came  into  my  room  at  the  hotel,  one 
day  just  before  dinner,”  poor  Amelia  told  me, 

“ read  me  a long  rigmarole  of  stuff  I never  heard 
of  before,  with  Mr.  Lobkin's  name  at  the  end 
of  it;  read  it  slowly  and  carefully,  as  if  it  was 
somebody's  speech  he  was  reading  from  a news- 
paper. When  he  got  through  he  folded  the  let- 
ter up,  put  it  back  in  its  envelope,  handed  it  to 
me ; took  out  his  pocket-book  and  gave  me  what 
he  said  would  be  enough  to  take  me  back  to  this 
place ; told  me  I would  never  see  him  again ; 
put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out — all  as  deliber- 
ately as  if  he  was  doing  the  most  ordinary  thing 
in  the  world.  And  that  is  the  last  I have  seen 
or  heard  of  him,  Sir,”  said  the  deserted  wife, 
with  a fresh  burst  of  tears. 

It  seemed  that,  ashamed  of  returning  to  her 
old  home,  Amelia  had  remored  to  another  place 
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from  that  in  which  she  had  been  abandoned, 
and  had  supported  herself,  partly  by  millinery 
work,  but  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  her  jewelry. 

“It  has  been  just  six  months  since  Mr.  Brown 
left  me.  About  four  days  ago  it  suddenly  came 
into  my  mind  that  you,  Sir,  could  find  him  and 
bring  him  bock,”  she  said. 

“What!”  I exclaimed,  with  astonishment. 

“ Oh,  Sir,  I feel  sure  you  could  1”  she  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  again,  “sure  you  could,  sure 
you  could !” 

I could  not  but  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
request.  Even  if  I had  the  least  idea  as  to 
where  the  man  had  gone,  what  could  I write  to 
him  that  would  have  the  smallest  influence  upon 
him  ? Preposterous  as  the  whole  thing  seemed 
the  deserted  wife  insisted  upon  it.  She  was 
just  of  that  temperament,  you  observe — gentle, 
trustful,  far  from  possessing  a strong  mind,  and 
that  mind  having  been  left  fearfully  undisci- 
plined, owing  to  that  most  unfortunate  second 
marriage  of  her  foolish  father.  So  positively 
certain  was  she  that  the  bringing*  of  her  hus- 
band back  lay  altogether  in  my  power  that, 
after  being  first  astonished,  then  irritated,  I at 
last  began  to  pity,  even  to  respect,  the  strong 
and  unfortunate  faith  of  the  poor  girl  in  her 
minister.  9 

“ I can  not  imagine  what  possesses  you  and 
Elias  Lobkin,”  I said,  at  last,  hoping  to  divert 
her  attention,  as  I would  a child's,  from  her 
ridiculous  idea.  “Do you  know,  Madam,  that, 
after  you  were  married,  Elias  acted  as  absurdly 
toward  me  as  you  are  now  doing?  I can  not 
imagine,"  I added,  “how  there  can  be  two  such 
nonsensical  people  in  the  world.  I suppose  you 
never  heard  of  it — how  could  you  ? but  the  very 
morning  after  you  were  married  who  should 
come  to  see  me — in  the  morning  too— -in  the 
midst  of  my  writing,  but  Elias  Lobkin.  And 
what  do  you  su]fbse  he  told  me?  He  sat 
down,  just  in  that  very  chair  you  now  occupy, 
and  began  a long  denunciation  of  me  for  hav- 
ing married  fou.  to  Mr.  Brown.  ‘You  must 
have  known,’  ho  said  to  me,  ‘that  Amelia  Ag- 
new  was  solemnly  engaged  to  be  married  to  me, 
Sir,  and  you  went — you,  a minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Sir — you  went  and  actually  married  her  to 
another  man!  I am  astonished  at  you,  Sir!’ 
he  said.  ‘I  was  so  astonished  that  you.  Sir, 
should  do  such  a thing  that  I could  not  believe 
my  own  eyes,  Sir,  when  I saw  you  actually  mar- 
rying her  to  that  man.  No,  Sir,  I thought  so 
different  of  her,  Sir,  and  thought,  up  to  that 
moment,  so  different  of  you,  Sir,  that  the  dou- 
ble disappointment  was  too  much  for  me,  Sir. 
Before  I could  bring  myself  to  believe  the  thing 
possible,  Sir,  the  couple  were  married,  married 
by  you,  Sir,  and  got  into  their  buggy  and  gone, 
Sir!’  And  would  you  believe  it,  Amelia,”  I 
added,  “ that  foolish  fellow  actually  expects  me, 
in  some  absurd  way,  to  undo  all  I have  done  in 
the  matter  I ‘ You  have  done  mo  a great  wrong, 
Sir,’  he  tells  mo  whenever  we  meet,  * a very  great 
wrong — you  who  should  be  an  example  to  oth- 
ers; and  you  muBt  undo  it.  Sir!’ 


“The  man  is  doing  extremely  well  in  his 
drug  business,”  I continued,  “and  is  much 
graver,  very  much  more  respected  than  I 
thought  would  be  possible  of  the  weak  youth  I 
always  regarded  him.  Yet,  absurd  to  say,  he 
persists  in  that  insanity  of  his  still — that  I was 
guilty  of  a moral  wrong  in  marrying  you  away 
from  him,  and  that  I ought,  in  some  way,  to  re- 
pent of  it  and  undo  it.  He  has  the  most  sin- 
gular way  in  the  world  of  looking  at  me  in  a 
sorrowful,  reproachful  manner  whenever  we 
meet,  as  if  he  was  a grossly  injured  individual, 
and  I a persecutor  obstinately  refusing  to  repair 
the  wrong ! I do  hope,”  I said,  at  last,  “ that 
you,  Mrs.  Brown,  will,  at  least,  have  more  sense 
than  poor  Elias.” 

For  my  part  I have  long  ceased  even  attempt- 
ing to  understand  human  nature,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a woman.  Mrs.  Brown  had  listened 
to  me  with  interest,  but  without  the  least  per- 
ception of  any  thing  amusing  in  the  course  of 
Elias — listened  till  I was  through,  and  then  re- 
verted immediately  to  her  own  request. 

I must  hasten  to  a conclusion,  as  I Bay  to- 
ward the  close  of  my  discourses,  and  I imagine 
that  movement  of  relief  on  the  part  of  my  read- 
ers at  this  which  I have  observed,  with  regret, 
in  the  case  of  my  congregation  at  the  same. 

On  coming  down  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  where 
she  imagined  Mr.  Brown  to  be,  and  how  she 
supposed  I could  accomplish  his  return,  all  she 
had  to  offer  was  a conjecture  on  her  part  that  he 
was  “either  in  California  or  Mexico,”  and  that 
I was  “ to  write and  so  left  me,  for  the  time, 
on  my  desperate  promise  to  do  what  I could ; 
left  me  with  actually  a smile  of  relief  on  her 
face  as  if  her  mind  was  at  ease ; a smile  which 
showed  me  how  easily  all  and  more  of  her  for- 
mer beauty — an  Irish  bull,  only  I am  perfectly 
cognizan  t of  it — would  return  with  the  return  to 
her  of  prosperity. 

It  was  too  late  for  that  morning  to  begin  again 
at  my  sermon,  so  I took  out  of  its  drawer  a quire 
or  so  of  my  very  best  and  largest  letter  paper, 
and,  from  the  text  supplied  me  by  poor  Amelia, 
proceeded  to  address  what  might  be  called  a dis- 
course to  three  congre — I mean  parties,  videlicet : 
The  Governor  of  California,  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  Minister  for  the  time 
to  Mexico.  I flatter  myself  that  it  was  os  con- 
cise yet  as  practical  a composition  as  a man 
coaid  well  prepare  on  so  extremely  meagre  a 
theme. 

I described  the  fugitive  husband  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy — a thing  easily  done,  he  being 
a man  who,  as  the  daguerreotypists  say,  “ took” 
easily.  No  more  possibility  of  mistaking  him 
for  any  other  man  than  of  mistaking  an  owl  for 
any  other  fowl.  With  terse  pathos  I also  placed 
at  their  feet  the  forsaken  wife,  making  it  also  as 
exquisite  a specimen  of  cabinet  art  as  in  the 
compass  of  my  poor  ability.  In  fact,  from  the 
outset  of  my  effort,  I entered  into  the  matter 
with  as  much  zest  as  I ever  did  into  a sermon 
when  I knew  my  bishop  was  to  be  of  the  audi- 
ence. Well  knowing  how  very  much  depends 
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on  such  things,  I was  extremely  careful  to  make 
my  communication  beautifully  legible,  so  that 
it  would  be  rather  a pleasure  than  otherwise  to 
the  persons  receiving  it  to  read  it.  The  fervor, 
too,  with  which  I appealed  to  the  functionaries 
to  exert,  each  one,  himself  and  all  his  employes, 
to  search  for,  find,  and  send  back  home  the 
recreant  husband,  brought  tears  of  manly  emo- 
tion to  my  own  eyes  as  I wrote. 

It  was  not  until  I had  actually  mailed  the 
three  epistles  that  the  absurdity  of  the  thing 
smote  me— so  easily  does  the  heart  delude  the 
head.  Perhaps  the  casual  glimpse  I caught  of 
Elias  Lobkin  at  the  counter  of  his  drug  store,  as 
I walked  by  it  in  returning  from  the  post-office, 
was  not  without  its  effect.  He  was  administer- 
ing a glassful  of  some  compound  over  his  coun- 
ter to  a ragged,  sickly-looking  little  boy  as  I 
rapidly  passed  the  door,  and,  in  the  same  swift 
instant,  administered  to  me  also  that  sorrow- 
ful, reproachful  glance,  as  who  should  say,  “Ah, 
Sir,  you  well  know  you  ought  not  to  have 
wronged  me  so  cruelly ; you  well  know  you  are 
withholding  from  me  the  reparation  so  justly  my 
due  1”  And,  on  the  instant,  I thought,  1 ‘ Well, 
when  Amelia  finds  that  my  efforts  in  her  behalf 
have  failed*  who  knows  but  she  may  become 
Mrs.  Elias  Lobkin  at  last!  I hope  so.” 

Now  this  narrative  has  not  the  value  of  a 
straw  apart  from  its  being  the  simple  fact.  Un- 
less the  writer  flatters  himself  too  much,  he  is 
sufficiently  known  to  the  conductors  of  this  Ma- 
gazine to  hope  that,  on  his  positive  assertion, 
they  will  accept  his  statements  as  the  truth ; you 
have  only,  then,  to  turn  to  the  cover,  or  to 
glance  at  the  top  of  the  page,  of  this  periodical 
to  behold  his  ample  indorsement. 

Let  me  tell  the  entire  truth.  To  me  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  reader  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I state, 
that  up  to  this  moment  I have  never  had  a line 
of  reply  from  either  the  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  or 
the  Governor  of  California!  Gratitude  for  my 
letter  should  have  prompted  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt,  even  if  they  could  repoft  no- 
thing more.  But  let  that  pass. 

From  our  Minister  to  Mexico  I did  receive  a 
reply,  prompt,  courteous,  assuring  me  of  his 
deepest  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand ; promis- 
ing, by  his  own  efforts  as  well  as  by  those  of  all 
his  attaches,  to  do  his  best  to  find  and  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  disconsolate  wife  her  flying 
partner. 

I confess  I was  a good  deal  surprised  at  the 
speedy  and  satisfactory  response  I had  awakened 
— this  echo,  quick  and  clear,  from  the  slopes  of 
Popocatapetl  to  poor  Amelia’s  cry  through  my 
lips.  Yet  it  shows,  not  how  perfect  her  woman’s 
trust  in  me  to  help  her,  but  how  divine  are  a 
woman’s  intuitions ; how  vastly  superior  to  man’s 
reasonings ; as  much  swifter  and  superior  to  man’s 
laborious  logic  as  is  the  dart  of  a dove  down  upon 
its  nest  to  the  crawl  of  a mole  after  its  worm : 
this  shows  all  this,  that  Amelia  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  our  Minister’s  letter  when  I handed 
it  to  her,  took  it  entirely  as  a matter  of  course. 


“Robert  has  been  so  kind,”  she  said  to  me. 

“ He  has  agreed  to  be  entirely  reconciled  to  him 
when  he  comes,  thinks  ho  can  put  him  in  a way 
of  settling  down  here  in  business.” 

“When  who  comes?” 

“My  husband,  of  course,”  she  replied,  look- 
ing at  me  with  wandering  eyes.  The  woman 
had  improved  amazingly  since  I had  promised  ; 
to  do  what  I could  to  get  her  husband  back,  was  1 
getting  positively  beautiful  again. 

“I  am  making  up,  don't  you  think  it  will  be 
pretty?” — she  continued,  holding  np  for  my  in- 
spection some  of  womankind’s  flimsy  gear  upon 
which  she  was  at  work — “making  up  one  or  two  | 

new  dresses  Robert  has  given  me  by  the  time 
Mr.  Brown  gets  home.  I’m  almost  afraid  I will 
not  have  them  done  in  time.” 

As  I was  leaving  she  followed  me  into  the 
yard  with  such  a docile,  dependent  motion  and 
manner. 

“Would  you  believe  it,  Doctor?  that  odious 
Elias  Lobkin  actually  attempted  to  call  upon 
me.  I would  not  see  him,  of  course.  I am  sorry 
for  the  poor  man ; but  Robert  has  told  him  from 
me  that  he  must  never  come  near  the  house. 
Perfectly  crazy  he  is  about  roe,  Robert  says. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a foolish  creature?" 
she  added,  with  a blush  and  a smil® 

Yes,  she  was  getting  to  bo  very  pretty;  vir- 
tuous I never  for  a moment  doubted ; too  trans- 
parent a creature  to  hide  even  a thought  of 
guilt.  You  could  have  seen  the  least  speck  of 
that  in  her  instantly,  had  it  been  there,  as  yon 
can  see  any  floating  mote  in  a glass  of  water 
when  held  up  to  the  light. 

Not  six  weeks  elapsed  before  I had  another 
letter  from  our  Minister  to  Mexico. 

“I  have  found  your  man,”  he  wrote  in  tri- 
umph, “ very  large-eyed,  owlish  featured,  delib- 
erate in  manner,  as  you  described.”  The  fact 
is,  our  Minister  had  made  alftis  agents  in  Mex- 
ico detectives  in  the  matter ; had  cast  his  diplo- 
matic drag-net  over  that  whole  republic,  and 
Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  was  to<5  portentous  a 
fish  to  escape.  And  my  warm-hearted  Machia- 
vel  proceeded  to  inform  me  exactly  how  and 
where  he  had  captured  Mr.  Brown — the  solemn 
lecture  he  had  read  him — catching,  I feel  confi- 
dent, the  inspiration  thereof  from  my  communi- 
cation ; in  substantial  token  of  which  he  in- 
closed in  the  letter  a hundred -dollar  bill  as 
earnest  that  Mr.  Brown  meant  what  he  said  in 
promising  to  return  to  his  wife  forthwith.  Had 
it  been  the  amount  due  her  from  me  for,  say 
the  making  of  a new  surplice,  Mrs.  Brown  could 
not  have  seemed  less  surprised  than  she  did 
when  I hastened  to  give  her  the  letter  and  its 
inclosure. 

“ I wa9  only  afraid  he  would  be  back  before 
I had  my  dresses  done  and  our  room  fresh  pa- 
pered for  him,”  she  said,  innocently. 

“Ah,  well,  it  is  all  very  pleasant  for  you,”  I 
remarked,  in  leaving  her  at  last,  “ but  it  will 
be  death  to  poor  Elias.  I am  almost  afraid  he 
will  do  something  rash  when  he  knows  it ; all 
sorts  of  poisons  stand  so  ready  to  his  hand  upon 
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his  shelves.”  And  I was  more  than  half  in 
earnest  io  my  fears. 

“Oh,  it  will  all  be  right  for  Elias  yet!”  she 
said,  with  a sunny  smile.  “Poor  fellow!  I 
have  no  notion  how ; but  I feel,  in  some  way,  it 
will  all  bo  right  for  him  at  last.  And  I am 
sure  you  feel  so,  Doctor ; now  don’t  you  ?”  she 
said,  os  she  followed  me — there  was  something 
like  a pet  lamb  in  the  woman — to  the  door  and 
the  front  gate. 

I am  a bachelor  myself,  far  too  advanced  in 
years  now  to  get  married ; but  I wonder  if  mar- 
ried men  understand  any  thing  more  of  the  fe- 
male heart  than  I do ! 

J ust  that  day  seven  weeks  I stood  under  that 
roof  again.  Amelia  was  there,  but  not  smiling 
this  time ; weeping,  silently  weeping,  weeping 
copiously  too,  as  if  her  poor  heart  would  run 
itself  away  in  tears.  For  on  the  bed,  in  their 
newly-papered  room,  lay  her  husband  returned 
only  to  die. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange — and  I have  studied 
it  closely  for  the  last  forty  years — the  providence 
of  Heaven.  In  accordance  with  his  promise  to 
our  Minister  in  Mexico  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown 
hod  closed  up  his  matters  there  as  rapidly  as  he 
possibly  could,  had  ladened  himself  with  huge 
trunks  of  presents  for  his  wife,  had  made  the 
whole  journey  in  safety  until  within  a mile  of 
his  journey’s  end.  At  that  point  the  stage  horses 
had  taken  fright  at  a child  drawing  a little  wag- 
on beside  the  road,  and  run  away,  frightfully 
injuring  the  returning  husband.  The  other  pas- 
sengers had  managed  to  leap  out  and  escape.  I 
suppose  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  burly  form, 
largely  to  his  excessive  slowness  of  habit  in  ail 
he  did ; but  Mr.  Brown  remained  in  the  stage, 
was  taken  out  of  its  fragments,  and  borne  to  his 
waiting  wife  only  to  linger  a few  hours  in  great 
suffering  and  die. 

I had  no  conversation  whatever  with  the  dy- 
ing man.  It  was  too  late  when  I was  hurried, 
singularly  enough,  from  my  Bible-class,  and  from 
between  Mr.  Yea  and  Mr.  Nay,  again,  to  the  scene 
of  death.  Robert  Agnew  has  told  me  (Mrs. 
Brown  never  opened  her  lips  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject) that  the  husband  had  a long  conversation 
in  private  with  his  wife  before  I came.  I rather 
think  there  was  a flash  of  recognition  in  his  re- 
markably large  eyes  rolled  upon  me  as  I entered 
the  room  ; but,  even  as  I began  to  address  my- 
self to  the  man,  the  broad,  brown  face  grew 
ashy,  the  eyes  quivered  and  glazed,  and,  with  a 
slow  relaxation  of  the  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
the  weeping  wife,  the  wanderer  was  gone,  and 
gone  to  a land  in  which  our  Government  has 
no — Lest  there  should  seem  to  be  even  the 
faintest  irreverence  let  tho  thought  remain  un- 
spoken. 

.1  dislike  very  much  this  being  so  hurried  to- 
ward the  close  of  my  remarks — I mean  narrative. 
For  two  reasons. 

First.  I wished  to  have  described  at  length 
how  I married  Elias  Lobkin  to  Amelia  in  just 
eleven  months  after  her  husband’s  decease. 
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They  were  by  no  means  as  vigorous  in  intellect, 
either  of  them,  as  I could  wish,  or  they  would 
have  postponed  the  matter  for  one  month  longer 
at  least.  Though,  to  do  them  strict  justice, 
their  mutual  trials  have  expanded  their  charac- 
ters beyond  all  I could  have  expected ; deepened 
and  strengthened  their  characters  greatly.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Elias  especially,  I refer  the 
fact  of  his  standing  so  much  higher  as  a busi- 
ness man  than  I ever  dreamed  he  would,  not 
only  to  all  his  constitutional  bewilderment  hav- 
ing been  literally  poured  out  of  him  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Amelia  to  her  first  husband ; but  also 
to  the  fact  that,  to  tho  surprise  of  us  all — regard- 
ing Mr.  Brown  only  as  a big  and  empty  bubble 
as  I at  least  did — there  were  found  papers  in 
his  possession  establishing  him  to  be  a rich,  I 
may  even  say,  a very  wealthy,  man  in  bank 
stock,  railway  shares,  real  estate,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  a large  amount  in  cash,  found  on  his 
person  after  death.  It  is  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  this  addition  to  his  means  which  has 
gone  far  to  develop  Elias  Lobkin  into  the  really 
first-class  business  man  all  of  us  in  Fottsburg 
now  regard  him  as  being. 

Secondly.  I did  wish  to  enlarge  a little,  by 
way  of  application,  upon  several  heads  or  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  above : as  that — 

(1.)  Government  should  make  it  the  official 
duty  of  its  diplomatic  agents  to  restore,  on  ap- 
plication, delinquent  husbands  to  their  wives  if 
found  within  the  nation  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited. If  there  exists  no  extradition  treaty 
to  that  effect  with  every  people  with  whom  we 
now  hold  official  relations,  the  sooner  such  treaty 
is  negotiated  the  better.  As  to  the  question  of 
delinquent  wives  I am  not  so  clear. 

(2.)  I have  the  greatest  possible  faith  in  the 
Intuitions  of  Woman  as  distinguished  from  the 
Reasonings  of  Man.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
as  yet,  no  work  has  appeared  upon  this  most 
philosophical  and  fruitful  and  practical  theme. 
I would  deprecate,  however,  the  publication  by 
any  one,  on  this  suggestion,  of  any  such  treat- 
ise, as  I intend,  at  my  earliest  leisure  from  pa- 
rochial duties,  to  prepare  and  publish  one  my- 
self 

(3  ) And  in  conclusion.  No  man  has  a right 
to  refuse  attempting  any  thing,  honorable  in  it- 
self, when  providentially  pressed  to  do  it,  even 
if  the  probabilities  of  success  are  of  the  slightest. 
We  can  not  tell  through  what  labyrinths  and  to 
what  glorious  outlet  even  the  frailest  thread  may 
lead  us.  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  tho 
sermon  I laid  reluctantly  aside  when  I wrote 
that  letter  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico  did  any 
body  any  particular  good,  while  the  letter  itself 
was  the  means  of  bestowing  life-long  happiness 
and  wealth  upon  a most  deserving  pair ; a refuge 
and  home,  by-the-by,  to  Joe  Aguew  when  his 
black-eyed  virago  of  a wife  at  last  robbed  him 
and  eloped  with  a gambler;  most  of  all,  brought 
a bad  man  to  repentance,  even  though  that  re- 
pentance occasioned  his  death,  in  good  time, 
perhaps,  before  he  was  tempted  again  to  sin  in 
the  same  way. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ONE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
THE  REVENUE  POWERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

By  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 


AN  inquiry  into  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  the  Revenue  Powers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  upon  us  sooner  or 
later,  as  a matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the 
whole  country;  and  such  an  inquiry  can  not 
be  unwelcome,  if  conducted  with  a love  of  truth 
and  a sincere  desire  to  discover  what  those  re- 
strictions arc. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  enlight- 
ened administration  of  the  government  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  procurement  of  means 
sufficient  to  meet  its  current  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  its  debts,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  of  the  day  may  be  drawing  vast 
sums  into  the  Treasury  by  methods  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  Constitution.  A great  government 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  bound  by  definite 
rules  in  its  fundamental  law,  can  not  afford  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  the  risk  of  merely 
changing  its  creditors ; and  if  statutes  of  limit- 
ations are  interposed,  as  a means  of  protecting 
the  Treasury  to  some  extent  against  the  recla- 
mations of  those  who  may  suppose  themselves 
to  be  unconstitutionally  taxed,  the  signs  of  the 
times  admonish  us  that  acquiescence  can  not 
always  be  expected,  and  that  questions  which 
will  touch  very  large  sources  of  our  present  or 
proposed  revenues  are  extremely  likely  to  arise. 

If  it  is  true  that  a system  of  revenue  has  been 
arranged  with  an  altogether  insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  revenue 
powers,  a decision  by  the  judicial  department 
adverse  to  some  important  branches  of  that  sys- 
tem would  obviously  cause  a serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government,  and  possibly  a de- 
rangement of  its  credit.  Such  decisions  must 
in  all  probability  be  sought;  for  the  pressure 
of  Federal  taxation  upon  the  property  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  narrowing  as  it  docs  the 
resources  for  the  support  of  State  and  municipal 
governments,  and  placing  heavy  burdens  upon 
individuals  and  corporations,  will  inevitably 
give  rise  to  questions  of  the  most  serious  nature 
respecting  some  parts  of  the  Federal  revenue 
system. 

In  what  manner  the  details  of  an  internal 
revenue  system  can  bo  best  arranged  is,  as  a 
question  of  revenue  and  public  economy,  one 
that  I am  incompetent  to  discuss.  But  if  I pre- 
sume to  think  that  my  studies  have  not  unfitted 
me  to  explore  the  origin  and  limitation  of  Con- 
stitutional Powers,  or  to  suggest  the  great  rea- 
sons why  an  entirely  unrestricted  revenue  pow- 
er was  not  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, I shall  not  be  thought  by  candid  men  to 
be  stepping  beyond  my  sphere,  when  I endeavor 
to  contribute  something  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  a subject  which  involves  interests,  both 
public  and  private,  of  incalculable  importance. 
I propose,  therefore,  to  invite  attention  to  the 
rules  under  which  the  Constitution  requires  the 


Federal  Government  to  exercise  its  revenue 
powers. 

That  there  is  occasion  for  such  an  inquiry 
can  not  be  doubted.  Notwithstanding  the  Con- 
stitution bears  upon  its  face  twro  special  rules 
for  exercising  the  revenue  powers,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  system  of  internal  taxation 
will  show  that  while  we  are  raising  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
internal  revenue,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  this  vast  snm  is  levied  without  any  appor- 
tionment between  the  States,  according  to  the 
census.  It  is  levied,  in  other  words,  as  if  it 
ought  not  to  be  assessed  as  a “direct  tax,”  but 
as  if  it  were  all  rightfully  classed  under  the 
constitutional  heads  of  “Duties,  Imposts,  and 
Excises.” 

The  practical  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, under  which  we  have  been  acting  since 
1861,  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the 
“direct  tyxes”  of  the  Constitution  embrace  only 
capitation  or  poll  taxes  and  taxes  upon  lands, 
and  that  every  other  species  of  governmental 
assessment  that  can  be  devised  by  the  ingenui- 
ty of  those  who  are  solicitous  (and  rightfully 
so)  to  obtain  money  for  the  uses  of  the  govern- 
ment is  either  a “duty,”  an  “impost,”  or  an 
“excise.”  Either  this  is  the  assumption,  or 
else  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  taxes  which 
Congress  is  not  required  by  the  Constitution  to 
lay  according  cither  to  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ment or  the  rule  of  uniformity,  but  which  it 
may  lay  under  either  of  those  rules,  or  under 
any  other  rule,  at  pleasure.  For,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Constitution,  after  having 
granted  the  general  power  of  laying  Taxes,  Du- 
ties, Imposts,  and  Excises,  has  directed  that 
capitation  and  all  other  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid 
by  apportionment  among  the  States  according 
to  the  census ; and  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  laid  by  the  rale  of  uniformity; 
that  i9  to  say,  so  that  the  rule  of  assessment 
shall  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  how- 
ever various  may  be  the  total  amounts  which 
are  collected  in  different  States. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  unless  these  two  rules 
were  intended  to  embrace  and  exhaust  the  whole 
taxing  power  of  the  Constitution,  there  may  be 
taxes  which  can  be  laid  by  Congress  that  do  not 
fall  under  either  of  these  rules,  and  can  be  laid 
by  any  rale  which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  two 
constitutional  rules  were  intended  to  embrace 
and  exbanst  the  whole  taxing  power,  the  pres- 
ent internal  revenue  system  would  appear  to  be 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  rule  of 
apportionment  comprehends  only  capitation  or 
poll  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  lands ; and  that  all 
the  other  internal  taxes  which  we  are  now  levy- 
ing belong  to  the  class  of  “ duties,”  “ imposts,” 
or  “excises.”  Thus  we  have,  for  example,  a 
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tax  on  Incomes,  a tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  Railroad  and  Express  Companies,  a tax  on 
Occupations  or  Professions,  a tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  Insurance  Companies,  Telegraph 
Companies,  and  Theatres  ; a tax  on  the  average 
deposits  and  the  capitals  of  Banks;  a tax  on 
Legacies  and  Successions  to  real  estate— and 
many  others,  which,  although  they  are  called 
“Duties”  in  the  laws  which  impose  them,  are 
essentially  assessments  upon  persons  or  corpora- 
tions in  respect  of  some  mass  of  property  or 
money  of  which  they  are  possessed  at  a given 
time.  All  these  are  laid  without  any  regard  to 
the  rule  of  apportionment,  and  as  if  they  were 
rightfully  laid  by  the  rule  of  uniformity;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  if  this  legislation  is  constitution- 
ally correct,  it  is  so  either  because  the  “direct 
taxes”  of  the  Constitution  comprehend  nothing 
but  poll-taxes  and  taxes  upon  lands,  or  because 
there  are  taxes  which  arc  neither  direct  taxes 
nor  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  but  which  Congress  may 
lay  by  any  rule  that  it  sees  fit  to  adopt,  and 
which  it  does  lay  by  the  rule  of  uniformity,  for 
convenience  only. 

Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  tax,  or  legislative  assessment,  more  direct 
in  its  operation  and  nature  than  a tax  on  a man's 
income,  or  a tax  on  the  gross  annual  receipts 
of  a corporation : and  if  these  are  not  44  direct 
taxes”  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  must 
be  because  that  term  is  confined  exclusively  to 
poll-taxes  and  taxes  on  lands,  or  because  there 
are  taxes  which,  however  direct  in  their  opera- 
tion and  nature,  are  still  nothing  but  duties, 
imposts,  or  excises,  or  which,  being  neither  the 
“direct  taxes”  of  the  Constitution,  nor  the 
44  duties,  imposts,  or  excises”  of  the  Constitution, 
may  be  laid  by  Congress  at  pleasure. 

No  further  illustrations,  therefore,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  needful  in  order  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  the  inquiry  which  I propose  to  make. 
That  inquiry,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
this:  What  is  the  meaning  op  the  term 
“ Direct  Taxes”  in  the  Constitution  ? 

In  any  attempt  to  answer  this  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  grant  and  which  regulate  or 
restrain  the  Revenue  Power.  For  this  purpose 
they  may  be  grouped  together  as  follows : 

“Art.  I.  5 8. — The  Congress  shall  have  Power — To  lay 
and  collect  Taxes,  Duties  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.” 

“ Art.  I.  $ 0.— No  Capitation,  or  other  Direct,  Tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

w No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.” 

“Art.  I.  5 2.— Representatives  and  Direct  Taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined,”  etc. 

In  examining  the  meaning  of  the  term  44  Di- 
rect Tax,”  as  it  is  used  in  these  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  I propose  to  consider — 

First i Whether  there  has  been  any  Judicial 


construction  which  fixes  the  meaning  of  this 
term  ? 

Second,  Whether  there  has  been  any  Con- 
gressional construction,  so  uniform,  full,  and 
clear,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  ought  to  be  considered  to  have  settled 
the  meaning  of  this  term  ? 

Third \ What  appears  to  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  those  who  ratified  it,  when  they  established 
the  rule  relating  to  Direct  Taxes? 

Fourth , What  is  the  construction  which  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Constitution  ap- 
pear, on  principle,  to  demand  ? 

I. — The  Judicial  Construction. 

Under  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
carriage  tax,  which  was  held  not  to  be  a direct 
tax.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  Hylton 
v.  the  United  States , decided  in  1796.*  As 
usual,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  Jtetwecn 
the  point  actually  decided  in  this  case  and  the 
arguments  and  reasonings  of  the  judges.  At 
that  time  there  were  six  judges  in  the  Court: 
Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice ; Chase,  Paterson,  Ire- 
dell, Wilson,  and  Cushing,  Associate  Justices. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Cushing  did  not 
sit  at  the  argument  of  this  case,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  decision.  The  decision  was  there- 
fore made  by  four  judges.  The  leading  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Chase,  but  the  other 
three  judges  also  delivered  opinions.  Their 
reasonings  were  various,  but  all  the  four  con- 
curred in  holding  that  a tax  on  carriages  is  an 
indirect  tax,  because  it  is  indirectly  a tax  on  ex- 
pense or  consumption.  A carriage,  said  Judge 
Chase,  is  a consumable  commodity,  and  an  an- 
nual tax  on  it  is  on  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
He  classed  it,  therefore,  among  the  4 ‘duties”  of 
the  Constitution.  Such  is  the  precise  point  de- 
cided in  this  case. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  Judge  Chase 
and  some  of  the  other  judges,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  their  reasoning,  but  not  in- 
volved in  the  point  judicially  decided,  was  this: 
that  as  the  Constitution  embraces  a general  pow- 
er to  lay  44  taxes”  as  one  power,  and  a power  to 
lay  44  duties,  imposts,  and  excises”  as  another, 
and  as  it  applies  the  rule  of  apportionment  to 
direct  taxes  only,  and  the  rule  of  uniformity  to 
44  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,”  if  there  are  any 
species  of  taxes  that  are  not  direct,  and  not  in- 
cluded within  the  words  “duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,”  they  may  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity or  not,  as  Congress  shall  think  proper. 
But  the  case  did  not  call  for  a decision  of  the 
question  whether  the  Constitution  did  in  truth 
contemplate  taxes  which  are  neither  “direct 
taxes”  nor  “duties,  imposts,  or  excises;”  and 
Judge  Chase  did  not  suggest  what  would  be 
such  a tax.  All  that  the  Court  had  to  de- 
cide was,  whether  a tax  on  carriages  is  a 
“duty;”  and  they  held  it  to  be  so,  because  it 
* Reported  in  3 Dallas,  171. 
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is  an  indirect  tax  falling  on  consumption  or 
expense. 

This  decision,  therefore,  when  we  keep  in 
view  the  point  decided,  will  always  be  regarded  i 
as  a precedent  of  considerable  importance,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  it  extends,  it  shows  the  quality 
that  makes  a tax  indirect,  and  e converso  the 
quality  that  makes  a tax  direct.  It  shows  that  j 
directness  of  assessment  on  the  thing  that  is 
the  subject  of  assessment,  while  it  may  be  one 
element  of  discrimination,  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  distinction ; for  a tax  on  a carriage,  so 
far  as  the  directness  of  assessment  is  regarded, 
is  no  less  direct  than  a tax  on  an  acre  of  land. 
Some  other  element  of  discrimination  is  there- 
fore to  be  sought ; and  it  is  found  by  regarding 
the  tAX  on  a carriage  as  a tax  on  consumption, 
or  expense,  while  a tax  on  land  is  not  a tax  on 
a thing  that  is  undergoing  consumption,  and  is 
not  laid  with  Any  reference  to  the  fact  whether 
the  owner  is  expending  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
with  any  presumption  that  he  is  so  doing.  The 
tax  on  land  is  an  assessment  upon  a mass  of  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  and  is  imposed, 
not  because  he  is  consuming  or  wearing  out  the 
land,  and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  public  in  some  proportion  to  the  expend- 
iture at  which  he  lives,  but  because  the  land  is 
a portion  of  fixed  capital,  on  which  an  assess- 
ment can  be  easily  levied,  and  is  levied  whether 
the  owner  is  consuming  that  capital  or  preserv- 
ing it,  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  or  leaving  it 
as  it  is.  The  tax  on  a carriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  decision, 
is  levied  upon  the  ground  that  the  owner  is  con- 
suming the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  the  public 
levies  upon  him  a tribute  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  rate  of  expenditure  at  which  he 
lives,  and  levies  that  tribute  upon  the  article 
which  he  is  consuming. 

There  is  no  other  sense  in  which  this  decision 
can  be  understood.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
sound  law,  it  must  be  accepted  as  having  estab- 
lished, in  our  constitutional  law,  as  one  of  the 
grounds  of  distinction  between  a direct  and  an 
indirect  tax,  that  the  latter  is  of  such  a quality 
that  it  reaches  to  consumption  or  expense,  while 
the  former  has  no  relation  to  consumption  or 
expense.  If  this  distinction  will  fit  such  taxes 
as  those  imposed  on  manufactures,  it  must  be 
upon  the  ground  that  the  article  is  made  for 
consumption,  and  will  be  consumed  by  some- 
body ; and  as  the  tax  will  ultimately  fall  on  the 
consumer,  it  becomes  indirectly  a tax  on  con- 
sumption or  expense. 

Some  of  the  reasoning  of  Judge  Chase  on  this 
subject,  which  has  often  been  quoted  since, 
strikes  me  as  fallacious.  He  thought  that  an 
application  of  the  rule  of  apportionment  to  the 
taxation  of  a specific  article  would  evidently 
create  great  inequality  and  injustice,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  unreasonable  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  intended  such  a tax  should  be  laid 
by  that  rule.  In  support  of  this  reasoning  he 
employed  the  following  illustration,  which  has 
been  thought  famous,  not  to  say  conclusive : 


uIt  appears  to  me  that  a tax  on  carriages  can  not  be 
laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment  without  very  great  in* 
equality  and  injustice.  For  example,  suppose  two  States 
equal  in  census  to  pay  eighty  thousand  dollars  each  by  a 
tax  on  carriages  of  eight  dollars  on  every  carriage ; and 
in  one  State  there  are  one  hundred  carriages  and  in  the 
other  one  thousand.  The  owuers  of  carriages  in  one  State 
would  pay  ten  times  the  tax  of  owners  in  the  other.  A. 
in  one  State,  would  pay  for  his  carriage  eight  dollars;  but 
B,  in  the  other  State,  would  pay  for  his  carriage  eighty 
dollars.” 

But  if  a tax  on  carriages,  laid  by  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  would  work  this  result,  is  it  not 
plain  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
assess  the  tax  on  whatever  property  the  people 
of  a State  possess  ? But  this,  says  J udge  Chase, 
would  not  be  a tax  on  carriages.  Certainly  it 
would  not ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Con- 
stitution, when  it  established  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, meant  that  the  effect  of  that  rule  on 
the  taxation  of  specific  articles  should  be  the 
criterion  of  a direct  tax.  The  rule  is  simply 
this : that  when  Congress  means  to  raise  money 
by  direct  taxation,  they  must  determine  tho 
amount  that  is  to  be  so  raised  and  apportion  it 
among  the  States  according  to  the  census.  Har- 
ing done  this  they  may  levy  it  on  any  articles 
they  may  see  fit  to  select.  If  they  select  a sub- 
ject of  specific  taxation  that  does  not  exist  at 
all  in  one  State,  or  exists  in  such  small  relative 
quantities  that  great  inequalities  would  be  pro- 
duced, the  general  power  of  taxation  is  no  more 
abridged  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment than  it  is  when  an  ad  valorem  tax  is 
resorted  to,  and  the  inequalities  of  wealth  as  be- 
tween the  States  produce  inequalities  in  bearing 
the  public  burdens  under  a rule  which  makes 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  people  the  measure 
of  the  proportionate  sum  total  which  each  State 
has  to  pay.  It  is  conceded,  for  example,  that 
a tax  on  land  is  a direct  tax ; and  that  when 
Congress  mean  to  tax  land  they  must  apportion 
the  sum  that  is  to  be  raised  among  the  States 
according  to  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants. 

But  there  is  not  only  much  less  land  in  a very 
small  State  than  there  is  in  a very  large  one ; 
but  the  average  value  of  an  acre  in  the  former 
may  be  much  greater  than  in  the  latter,  while 
the  populations  of  the  two  States  might  be  so 
nearly  the  same  as  to  make  the  total  taxation 
on  each  State  equal  or  nearly  so.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  small  State  would  thu9  pay  a larger 
tax  on  his  acre  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  large 
State  would  pay  on  his.  This  is  the  same  kind 
of  inequality  that  appears  so  glaring  in  Judge 
Chase’s  illustration  of  an  apportioned  carriage 
tax ; but  it  is  an  inequality  produced  in  both 
cases  by  the  operation  of  a rule  which  assigns  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  a State  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  its  people ; and  if  the  operation  of  this  rule 
abridges  the  general  taxing  power  by  making  it 
necessary  to  attain  a proximate  equality  by  se- 
lecting the  subjects  of  taxation,  the  abridgment 
of  the  taxing  power  is  the  same  whether  the  ar-, 
tide  is  to  be  taxed  specifically  or  upon  a valua- 
tion. I shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  Constitution  intended 
to  abridge  the  general  taxing  power. 
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There  is  but  one  other  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
touched  at  all.  It  is  the  case  of  Loughboro  v. 
Blake , decided  in  1820,  in  the  time  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.*  The  only  point  involved  in 
this  decision,  that  is  material  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, related  to  the  question  whether  Congress 
has  a general  power  of  taxation,  which  extends 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories, 
and  is  constitutionally  unrestrained,  as  to  the 
District  and  the  Territories,  by  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment. It  was  held  that  Congress  has 
such  a power,  and  may  levy  a direct  tax  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  may  elect  as  the  rule 
for  levying  it  the  standard  of  apportionment  fur- 
nished by  the  census.  But  this  decision  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  what  is  a direct  tax,  which 
must  be  apportioned  among  the  States ; nor  did 
it  decide  that,  in  taxing  the  people  of  the  States, 
the  general  power  of  taxation  is  not  abridged 
by  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  apportionment 
when  direct  taxes  are  to  be  laid. 

The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  thus  far,  has 
given  us,  as  the  definition  of  an  indirect  tax, 
when  one  is  levied  specifically  on  a consumable 
commodity,  that  it  is  a tax  on  consumption  or 
expense.  This  has  some  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion what  is  a “ direct  tax;”  but  there  is  no  ju- 
dicial decision  which  fully  answers  this  inquiry. 

II.—  Congressional  Construction  prior  to 
THE  TEAR  1861. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
first  went  into  operation  under  the  Constitution, 
with  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
revenues  were  so  arranged  that  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  ask  for  authority  to  levy  a 
direct  tax.  That  great  minister  was  of  opinion 
that  this  resource  should  be  reserved  for  ex- 
traordinary occasions  which  would  more  imme- 
diately interest  the  sensibility  of  the  whole 
community  and  more  directly  affect  the  public 
safety,  t Accordingly,  he  so  arranged  his  sys- 
tem of  internal  taxation  as  to  make  it  chiefly 
fall  on  articles  of  consumption.  Hence  it  was 
that  no  act  of  Congress  was  passed  until  the 
year  1798,  which  undertook  expressly  to  procure 
the  necessary  statistics  and  make  the  necessary 
enactments  for  levying  a direct  tax.  A period 
of  nearly  ten  years,  therefore,  had  elapsed  before 
there  was  any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  as  a leg- 
islative definition  or  application  of  the  constitu- 
tional phrase  “Direct  Taxes.”  But  in  1798. 
two  acts  were  passed  with  the  express  intent  to 
make  what  was  supposed  to  be  a direct  tax. 
The  first  was  an  act  which  by  its  title  disclosed 
its  purpose;  namely,  “To  provide  for  the  val- 
uation of  lands  and  dwelling-houses,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  slaves  within  the  United  States. 
This  was  preparatory  to  the  laying  of  a direct 
tax.  The  slaves  were  enumerated  under  it  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a capitation  taxon  that  class 

• 5 Wheaton’s  R.  317. 

t Report  on  Public  Credit 

X Act  of  July  9,  1798,  eb.  70. 


of  persons,  and  the  lands  and  dwelling-houses 
were  valued  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a direct 
tax  upon  their  owners  in  respect  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  property.  It  was  followed  in  a few  days 
by  an  act  “ To  lay  and  collect  a direct  tax  with- 
in tho  United  States.”*  This  act  laid  a tax 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  United  States, 
apportioned  it  to  the  respective  States  according 
to  the  census,  and  assessed  it  upon  dwelling- 
houses,  lands,  and  slaves  according  to  the  val- 
uations and  enumerations  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  former  act.  The  slaves  were  taxed  spe- 
cifically at  82  per  head.  The  lands  and  houses 
were  taxed  by  valuation.  These  two  acts  there- 
fore undoubtedly  show,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  Congress,  a capitation  tax  and  a tax  on 
lands  are  “ direct  taxes,”  which  are  to  be  laid 
by  the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment  of 
the  gross  amount  among  the  several  States. 
But  whether  they  have  any  tendency  to  show, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Congress,  there  are, 
or  can  be,  no  other  taxes  which  are  “direct 
taxes,”  depends  in  some  degree  upon  tho  other 
parts  of  the  contemporaneous  internal  revenues. 
If  there  were  at  the  same  time  laws  in  operation 
which  levied  taxes  upon  personal  property  in  the 
same  direct  manner  of  assessing  the  holder  upon 
a valuation  of  that  property,  and  these  taxes 
were  still  not  laid  by  previous  apportionment  of 
a gross  sum  among  the  States,  but  were  laid  by 
tho  rule  of  uniformity  only,  they  would  afford 
ground  for  the  inference  that  Congress  did  not 
understand  them  as  included  within  the  “direct 
taxes”  of  the  Constitution.  Further,  if  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  such  taxes,  so  laid,  there 
may  have  been  other  circumstances  of  discrim- 
ination which,  notwithstanding  the  direct  man- 
ner of  the  assessment,  distinguished  them  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress  from  a tax  on  land,  and 
made  them  referable  to  the  class  of  indirect 
taxes. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  from  the  origin  of  the 
Government  down  to  the  year  1798,  when  the 
first  “ direct  tax”  was  laid,  eo  nomine , and  for 
a period  long  subsequent  thereto,  there  were  no 
other  internal  taxes  or  duties  that  could  not  be 
referred,  as  to  their  subjects,  to  the  heads  of 
consumption  or  expense,  or  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  consumption.  In  all  that  period  there 
was  not  a single  tax  on  personalty  which  oper- 
ated in  the  same  manner  as  a tax  on  land,  and 
differed  from  it  only  by  not  being  a tax  on  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  laid  without  apportion- 
ment. 'There  were  duties  on  distilled  spirits,  on 
stills,  on  licenses,  on  carriages,  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  snuff  and  refined  sugar,  on  some  sales  at 
auction,  and  stamp  duties.  These  were  all  refer- 
able to  consumption  or  expense,  or  manufacture 
and  production  of  articles  of  consumption,  etc. ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  character  of  the  tax- 
ation was  but  the  continuance  of  a long  estab- 
lished habit  of  regarding  such  taxes  as  indirect 
taxes,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  can  not 
be  so  referred,  but  which  are  levied  in  respect 
of  a mass  of  property  or  money  without  refer- 
*Act  of  July  14, 1798. 
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ence  to  its  being  consumed  or  expended,  in- 
creased or  diminished,  by  the  owner  or  any  one 
else.  At  all  events  there  are  no  taxes  of  the 
latter  description  to  be  fonnd  on  the  statute 
book  within  the  period  of  which  I now  speak, 
and  therefore  the  legislation  of  that  period  has 
very  little  tendency,  if  any,  to  show  that  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress  such  taxes,  if  resorted  to, 
would  not  be  “ direct  taxes,”  the  gross  amount 
of  which  must  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
before  they  can  be  levied. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  legislation 
of  1813-15,  when  another  direct  tax  on  land  was 
laid,  and  when  the  other  parts  of  the  contempo- 
raneous internal  revenues  were  of  such  a char- 
acter that  their  being  levied  by  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity, without  an  apportionment  among  the 
States  of  the  gross  sum  to  be  levied,  has  very 
little  tendency  to  show  that  Congress  regarded 
a tax  * on  land,  or  a capitation  tax,  as  the  only 
“ direct  taxes”  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
when  it  established  the  rule  of  apportionment. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  legislation 
of  1813-15  which  has  a very  important  bearing 
upon  the  present  inquiry.  We  have  seen  that 
in  1798  Congress  laid  a capitation  tax  on  slaves, 
and  of  course  it  was  laid  by  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment. But  in  1813 — notwithstanding 
the  dicta  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Hylton 
v.  The  United  States , strongly  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  only  direct  taxes  are  land,  and 
house,  and  capitation  taxes — Congress  ruled 
that  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  slaves  is  a direct  tax, 
and  they  provided  for  the  valuation  of  all  slaves 
with  a view  to  having  them  taxed  whenever 
a direct  tax  should  be  laid.*  In  1815  Con- 
gress laid  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  slaves  as  a direct 
tax,  by  expressly  denominating  it  a direct  tax, 
and  laid  it  by  the  rule  of  apportionment.!  The 
same  Congress  of  1813  renewed  the  specific  car- 
riage tax,  and  did  not  lay  it  hy  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment, but  laid  it  by  the  rule  of  uniform- 
ity. They  doubtless  felt  themselves  bound,  or 
authorized,  by  the  judicial  decision  of  1796,  to 
treat  a specific  tax  on  carriages  as  an  indirect 
tax ; but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  or 
authorized,  by  the  extra-judicial  opinions  of  the 
judges,  to  treat  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  slaves  as 
any  thing  but  a direct  tax.  This  occurrence 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  either  Chancellor  Kent  or  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
Both  of  those  great  jurists,  in  their  Commenta- 
ries, have  referred  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  Hylton  v.  The  United 
States , and  both  seem  to  incline  to  attach  some 
importance  to  the  suggestion  that  direct  taxes 
include  only  taxes  on  lands  and  houses  and  cap- 
itation taxes.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  accepted  in  Congress  in  1813-15,  while 
the  point  judicially  involved  and  decided  in 
Hylton's  case,  in  relation  to  the  carriage  tax, 
was  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that, 
prior  to  1861,  the  Congressional  construction  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  as  follows : Firsts 

* Act  of  Jnly’22,1813;  t Act  of  Jan.  9,’l815."~ 


that  a tax  on  lands  and  houses  and  a capitation 
tax  are  direct ; Second,  that  taxes  on  specific  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  or  expense  are  indirect; 
Third,  that  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  personal  prop- 
erty, without  reference  to  consumption,  is  of  the 
same  character  as  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  land, 
both  being  direct.  This  course  of  legislation 
seem 8 to  conform  to  what  the  Court  judicially 
decided  in  1796,  but  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
extra-judicial  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges. 

HI. — The  Views  of  those  who  Framed  and 

those  who  Ratified  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  Union 
that  existed  before  the  Constitution  was,  that 
Congress  possessed  no  revenues  whatever,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  Each  State 
possessed  a full  revenue  power,  both  external 
and  internal.  When  Congress  wanted  money 
it  determined  the  quota  which  it  would  require 
from  each  State,  and  the  State  exercised  such 
branch  of  its  revenue  power  as  it  saw  fit  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  money ; and  paid  its  quota  to 
the  Federal  Government,  or  left  it  unpaid,  very 
much  as  it  pleased.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
great  evil  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  un- 
dertook to  obtain  for  the  General  Government, 
which  they  proposed  to  make,  the  same  revenue 
power  which  was  possessed  by  each  State.  But 
in  bringing  this  about,  and  in  adjusting  it  to  the 
double  character  of  the  political  system  that  was 
to  exist  after  the  Constitution  had  gone  into 
operation,  several  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves. On  the  one  hand,  if  all  the  subjects  of 
taxation  were  placed  under  the  exclusive  power 
of  Congress,  the  States  could  have  no  means  of 
maintaining  their  local  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  imposts  were  left  in  the  hand» 
of  the  States,  and  not  placed  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  there  could  be  no  uni- 
formity of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise.  Again, 
if  the  General  Government  could  draw  no  rev- 
enues from  any  source  but  the  imposts,  its  re- 
sources might  be  insufficient  to  meet  its  wants. 
It  was  therefore  perceived  that  the  imposts  must 
be  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  that  while 
Congress  must  have  the  power,  by  internal  tax- 
ation, to  reach  all  the  other  possible  subjects  of 
taxation  that  are  within  the  reach  of  the  States, 
those  same  subjects  of  taxation  must  be  left 
equally  open  to  the  States.  What  we  call  the 
external  revenue  was  thus  to  be  given  exclu- 
sively to  Congress,  and  the  power  to  raise  in- 
ternal revenue  was  to  be  given  also  to  Congress, 
but  was  to  remain  a concurrent  power  in  the 
States.  This  last  arrangement  subjected  all  the 
property  within  the  country  to  two  independent 
taxing  powers,  capable  of  operating  upon  the 
same  subjects.  But  in  adjusting  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  power  a further  difficulty  arose. 
The  General  Government  was  to  extend  over 
States  differing  greatly  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
jealous  of  what  they  were  to  surrender,  and 
fearing  injustice  and  oppression  through  pow- 
erful combinations  in  the  national  legislature. 
The  idea  of  proposing  to  the  States  to  make  this 
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Federal  power  of  internal  taxation  a purely  con- 
solidated power,  to  be  exercised  without  any  lim- 
itation, was  simply  out  of  the  question.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  within  their  own 
limits  to  have  a direct  tax  imposed  without  ap- 
portionment among  the  local  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  by  some  rule,  although  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  operation  of  excise  laws,  which 
are  regulated  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  only. 
Every  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  knew, 
therefore,  that  if  Congress  was  to  have  granted 
to  it  a power  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion, his  State  would  insist  that  the  former 
branch  of  this  power  should  be  regulated  by 
some  rule  of  apportionment  that  would  have 
some  tendency  to  equalize  the  burdens,  and  to 
prevent  combinations  among  one  class  of  States 
to  oppress  another.  The  difficult  problem  was 
to  find  such  a rule.  It  was  found  in  the  num- 
bers of  inhabitants  of  the  respective  States,  upon 
the  ground  that  this  is  the  best  criterion  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  taxes  that  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  resorted  to.  Whether  this  was  the- 
oretically true  or  false  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.  The  rule  was  adopted  and  applied. 

Now  whoever  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  rule  was  brought  forward  and  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  by  its  framers,  will  see  that 
their  understanding  must  have  been  that  it  did 
not  need  to  be  applied  to  those  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion which  in  that  day  were  understood  to  be 
embraced  in  the  terms,  “ duties,  imposts,  and 
excises.”  These  terms  were  descriptive  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  taxes  which  the  States  had  been 
accustomed  to  lay  themselves,  in  tho  exercise  of 
both  their  external  and  internal  revenue  pow- 
ers. They  all  belonged  to  the  class  of  indirect 
taxes,  and  were  so  understood  in  every  colony 
of  the  whole  thirteen  before  the  Revolution,  and 
had  been  so  understood  in  every  State  after  the 
Revolution.  “Neither  the  Stamp  Act,”  said 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  “nor  the  duty  on  tea, 
were  direct  taxes  yet  the  one  was  an  extern- 
al and  the  other  an  internal  tax,  and  both  be- 
longed to  a general  power  of  taxation,  wherever 
that  power  resided.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the 
rule  of  apportionment  did  not  need  to  be  applied 
to  the  “duties,  imposts,  and  excises,”  of  the 
Constitution,  about  the  operation  of  which  no 
special  jealousy  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
States,  since  they  could  be  regulated  by  no  rule 
except  that  of  uniformity;  and  as  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  taxing  power  was  likely  to  excite 
great  apprehension  in  the  States,  and  could  be 
regulated,  so  as  to  quiet  that  apprehension,  solely 
by  the  rule  of  apportionment — the  structure  of 
the  Constitution  is  easily  accounted  for.  That 
structure,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  those  who  made  it,  shows 
that  whatever  was  not  comprehended  under  the 
terms  “ duties,  imposts,  and  excises,”  was  un- 
derstood by  them  to  fall  under  the  head  of  “ Di- 
rect Taxes.” 

If  we  follow  the  Constitution  into  the  conven- 
tions which  ratified  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
* In  Lough  boro  t*.  Blake. 


understood  there  in  the  same  sense.  In  those 
bodies  was  displayed  in  full  force  the  jealousy 
which  the  framers  expected  to  encounter,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  they  meant  to  pro- 
vide. So  far  as  the  revenue  powers  were  con- 
cerned, this  jealousy  expended  itself  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  powerof  direct  taxation.  Against 
this  Patrick  Henry  exerted  all  the  strength  of 
his  burning  eloquence  and  his  passionate  invec- 
tive. The  objections  were  the  same  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Virginia,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  a very  striking  degree.  “ We  are 
called  upon,”  said  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, “ first,  to  give  up  our  custom-houses  ex- 
clusively to  the  National  Government ; next,  to 
surrender  to  it  a concurrent  power  to  lay  the 
same  indirect  taxes  which  we  ourselves  lay  as 
duties  and  excises  upon  our  own  people ; and, 
finally,  we  are  asked  for  a concurrent  power  of 
direct  taxation,  to  operate  on  the  same  people 
and  the  same  property  which  we  ourselves  tax, 
and  to  operate  in  the  same  way.  This  is  mon- 
strous ; for  it  is  a solecism  in  government  to  have 
the  same  property  subjected  to  two  independent 
powers  of  taxation.”  Now  the  answer  that  was 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution  shows 
that  both  sides  understood  this  matter  of  direct 
taxation  in  the  same  sense.  Those  who  con- 
tended for  the  Constitution  had  no  desire  to  de- 
ceive any  body,  and  they  were  contending  with 
men  whom  they  could  not  have  blindfolded,  if 
they  had  attempted  it.  They  admitted  at  once 
that  the  internal  direct  taxation  asked  for  would 
operate  on  the  same  property  on  which  the  cor- 
responding power  of  the  State  would  operate ; 
but  they  said,  that  however  new  such  a system 
of  government  might  be,  it  must  be  established 
and  tried.  They  admitted  too  that  direct  taxes 
are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  specific ; the  lat- 
ter operating  upon  particular  things,  the  former 
upon  all  property — but  they  said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  must  have  this  plenary  power 
of  direct  taxation,  and  Congress  must  do  the 
best  it  can  in  exercising  it,  and  as  Congress  will 
contain  a representation  from  every  State,  it  will 
have  all  the  needful  information  as  to  the  situa- 
tion and  habits  of  the  people.  These  arguments 
were  made  to  prevail  by  reason  of  the  rule  that 
the  power  of  direct  taxation  could  not  be  exercised 
without  an  apportionment  among  the  States  ; and  in 
all  the  discussions  that  I have  seen,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  I do  not  remember  that  it 
was  once  suggested  that  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a tax  that  was  neither  a “ direct  tax,” 
nor  a “ duty,  an  impost,  or  an  excise.”  When- 
ever an  indirect  tax  was  spoken  of,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  was  bottomed  on  expense  or  con- 
sumption of  some  kind.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who 
certainly  understood  this  subject,  if  any  man  in 
that  age  understood  it,  when  arguing  that  an 
impost  is  the  best  way  of  raising  a national  rev- 
enue, thus  expressed  the  essential,  practical 
contrast  between  a direct  and  an  indirect  tax : 

“ AU  nations  have  found  it  so.  Direct  taxation  can  go 
but  little  way  toward  raising  a revenue.  To  raise  money 
in  this  way,  people  must  be  provident;  they  must  con- 
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etantly  be  luying  up  money  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
collector.  But  you  can  not  make  people  thus  provident. 
If  you  would  do  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  you  must  come 
in  when  they  are  spending,  and  take  a part  with  them. 
This  does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a man's  business,  or 
the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family,  it  only  comes  in  when 
lie  is  taking  his  pleasure  and  feels  generous;  while  he  is 
laying  out  a shilling  for  superfluities,  it  takes  two  pence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  the  remainder  will  do  him  aa  much 
good  as  the  whole. '*• 

In  short,  I believe  if  the  idea  had  been  popu- 
larly broached,  when  the  Constitution  was  be- 
fore the  State  Conventions,  that  Congress  would 
have  power  to  lay  a description  of  taxes  that 
would,  be  neither  direct  taxes  nor  duties,  im- 
posts, or  excises,  as  the  people  then  understood 
those  terms,  we  should  not  now  be  living  under 
that  instrument.  I can  find  no  contemporane- 
ous evidence  which  shows  that  the  people  did 
not  understand  the  two  restraining  rules  as  in- 
tended to  exhaust  the  whole  taxing  power  in 
its  application  to  the  States. 

IY. — How  SHOULD  THE  CONSTITUTION  BE  RE- 
GARDED, on  Principle? 

By  principle,  as  used  in  this  connection,  I 
mean  no  reference  to  theoretical  ideas  of  how 
the  taxing  power  of  a Government  should  be 
arranged;  but  I include  all  that  reference  to 
terms  used,  to  the  known  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  actually  established, 
and  to  the  circumstances  on  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  operate,  that  enters  into  a sound 
canon  of  interpretation.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  subjects  of 
the  revenue  powers,  we  shall  find  very  little 
profit  in  resorting  to  the  aid  of  lexicographers, 
contemporaneous  or  subsequent.  The  Consti- 
tution was  not  made  to  be  ratified  by  a people 
who  would  he  likely  to  look  into  dictionaries 
for  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed.  It  was  a great  instrument  of 
fundamental  legislation  ; and  the  safest  rule  for 
its  interpretation  is  $o  regard  the  enacting  pow- 
er— the  people — as  using  terms  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  them, 
if  they  were  borrowed  from  surrounding  legisla- 
tion, or  in  the  sense  which  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances show  to  have  been  that  in  which 
they  must  have  used  them  for  the  purpose  which 
they  meant  to  accomplish.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  terms  which  describe  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Congress.  Take,  for  example,  the 
term  “ Commerce,”  which  Congress  was  to  have 
the  power  to  “ regulate,”  as  between  the  States 
and  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  States.  One 
might  look  into  forty  dictionaries,  without  find- 
ing that  meaning  of  the  term  “Commerce” 
which  we  know  from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  the  historical  purpose  was  intended 
to  be  given  to  this  subject  of  legislative  power, 
and  without  finding  that  scope  of  the  term  ‘ * reg- 
ulate” which  wo  know  from  the  same  sources 
was  intended  to  be  given  to  this  legislative  au- 
thority. In  the  same  way,  if  we  would  know 
the  meaning  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
• Debates  in  the  Convention  of  Connecticut. 


States  used  the  terms  “Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises,”  we  must  go  to  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  use  these  terms  for 
purposes  corresponding  to  those  for  which  they 
must  have  used  them  in  this  Constitution ; and 
in  this  inquiry  lexicons,  however  good,  will  help 
ns  very  little,  and  the  definitions  of  economists 
as  little. 

I assume,  then,  that  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  used  the  terms  “Taxes,  Duties, 
Imposts,  and  Excises,”  they  used  these  terms  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  them ; that 
they  described  by  them  the  branches  of  revenue 
power  which  they  meant  to  confer  on  Congress, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution ; and  that  they  could 
have  understood  no  other  way  of  doing  this,  but 
to  confer  on  Congress  the  same  kinds  of  power 
which  their  State  governments  exercised  in  pay- 
ing the  debts  and  providing  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  States  under  their  local  Constitu- 
tions. This  was  what  they  were  asked  to  grant, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  power,  and  what  they  did  grant. 
It  is  historically  notorious  that  the  people  of 
the  States  were  told  that  Congress  must  have 
the  same  sources  of  revenue  which  the  States 
had  hitherto  enjoyed ; that  as  to  some  of  these 
sources  the  Federal  power  must  he  exclusive, 
that  as  to  all  the  others  it  must  be  concurrent  ; 
and  that  the  sole  compensations  or  safeguards 
that  could  be  given  for  this  vast  surrender  were 
to  consist  in  two  restraining  rules, by  which  Con- 
gress were  to  be  hound  in  their  revenue  legis- 
lation. As  the  revenue  powers  of  Congress 
therefore,  were  to  he  the  samo  as  those  previous- 
ly held  and  exercised  by  the  States,  subject  to 
the  two  restraining  rules,  it  is  a just  and  reason- 
able inference  that  the  terms  of  the  grant  de- 
scribed the  subjects  of  the  powers  as  the  people 
of  the  States  had  been  accustomed  to  describe 
them  in  their  own  governments.  In  that  usage 
the  term  “Taxes”  had  undoubtedly  embraced 
those  exactions  for  public  use  which  the  State 
governments  hpd  always  assessed  upon  the  cit- 
izen, either  in  respect  of  his  person  or  of  his  prop- 
erty without  any  reference  to  his  consumption 
or  diminution  or  expenditure  of  the  fund  from 
which  the  assessment  was  drawn ; and  the  terms 
Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,  described  those 
impositions  for  public  use,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  lay  on  articles  of  consumption, 
and  by  the  operation  of  which  the  public  takes, 
and  means  to  take  to  itself,  a part  of  that  which 
is  being  consumed.  Anyone  who  will  look  into 
the  legislation  and  habits  of  the  States,  prior  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  will  see  that  these 
terms  were  used  in  these  senses ; and  that  “ Tax- 
es” was  not  understood  to  include  “ Duties,  Im- 
posts, and  Excises,”  although  in  a lexigraphical 
or  general  sense  all  public  assessments,  demand- 
ed under  authority  of  law,  are  Taxes. 

The  superstructure  of  the  whole  argument, 
which  supposes  that  the  term  “Taxes,”  in  the 
grant  of  the  power,  comprehends  mere  than  the 
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“ Direct  Taxes"  of  the  restraining  rale,  is  bnilt 
upon  the  assumption  that  “ Capitation  and  all 
other  Direct  Taxes"  do  not  describe  so  much  as 
“ Taxes”  describes.  But  if  we  regard  the  term 
“ Taxes,”  in  the  grant,  as  describing  what  it 
certainly  did  describe  in  the  legislative  and  pop- 
ular usage  of  that  time,  namely,  those  public 
exactions  which  were  not  understood  in  legisla- 
lative  and  popular  usage  as  Duties,  Imposts,  and 
Excises,  the  argument  falls : for  in  these  mean- 
ings the  two  kinds  of  public  exactions  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  one  comprehends 
all  direct  taxes,  including  polls,  and  the  other 
comprehends  all  indirect  taxes.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  regarding  this  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion ; because  if  the  words  of  the  grant  provide 
for  all  direct  taxes  and  for  all  indirect  taxes,  the 
revenue  power,  as  to  the  grant,  is  complete,  and 
is  as  large  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that  pre- 
viously held  and  exercised  by  the  States.  If  we 
suppose  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  read  thus — 
“ To  lay  and  collect  all  Direct  Taxes,  and  also 
Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,"  we  have  as  full 
and  ample  a revenue  power,  with  all  its  branch- 
es, os  the  States  ever  possessed.  We  may  safely 
conclnde  that  the  States  did  not  intend  to  grant 
more  power  than  they  ever  possessed  themselves, 
and  we  know  that  they  did  grant  as  much,  be- 
cause they  were  told  that  they  must,  and  all  the 
history  of  the  times  shows  that  they  intended, 
however  reluctantly,  to  comply  with  the  demand 
that  was  made  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  find  the  power 
of  direct  internal  taxation  in  the  grant,  so  clear- 
ly and  unequivocally  as  we  ought  to  find  it,  if 
we  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  implied  in  the  word 
? * Taxes,"  and  do  not  insert  it  in  the  construc- 
tion : for  if  we  suppose  the  term  “ Taxes”  to  be 
in  any  way  synonymous  with  * ‘ Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises,"  we  are  at  once  involved  in  tautol- 
ogies, and  must  resort  to  our  lexicons  to  help  us 
to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  we  know 
was  demanded  for  Congress,  was  discussed  in 
every  one  of  the  State  Conventions,  and  was  un- 
derstood there  to  reside  in  the  word  “Taxes," 
while  the  whole  power  of  indirect  taxation,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  was  understood  to  reside  in 
the  words  “ Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises."  On 
this  subject  there  are  two  passages  in  the  Fed- 
eralist which  have  a very  important  tendency  to 
show  the  understanding  of  the  whole  country. 
From  one  of  them  we  learn  what  the  advocates 
of  the  Constitution  supposed  that  they  were  de- 
manding : “As  theory  and  practice  conspire  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  procuring  revenue  is 
unavailing,  when  exercised  over  the  States  in 
their  collective  capacities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  invested  with  an  un- 
qualified ftower  of  taxation  in  the  ordinary  modes” 
— (No.  31.)  The  unqualified  power  and  the  or- 
dinary modes  are  described  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant.  The  other  passage  discloses  to  us  how 
the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  understpod 
the  power  of  internal  taxation  to  be  divided,  on 
which  branch  the  stress  of  their  objections  was 
expended,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  in- 


direct internal  taxation  that  was  supposed  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  proposed  grant : “ The 
taxes  intended  to  be  comprised  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  internal  taxes  may  be  sub- 
divided into  those  of  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
kind.  Though  the  objection  be  made  to  both, 
yet  the  reasoning  upon  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
former  branch . And  indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  by 
which  must  be  understood  duties  and  excises  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption , one  is  at  a loss  to  conceive 
what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  appre- 
hended.”—(No.  36.) 

These  and  many  other  reasons,  on  which  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  en- 
large, strongly  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  re- 
straining rule  of  apportionment  affects  all  the 
revenues  of  Congress  which  are  levied  upon 
persons  in  respect  of  a mass  of  property  or  mon- 
ey without  reference  to  its  present  or  prospect- 
ive consumption,  and  which  are  imposed  as  a 
mere  assessment  on  account  of  the  present  ex- 
istence of  that  property  or  money.  These  were 
the  kinds  of  taxes  which  in  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitution  were  regarded 
as  direct  taxes,  and  which  were  so  much  feared 
and  avoided  because  they  had  not  the  allevia- 
tion that  attends  an  assessment  falling  indirect- 
ly upon  expense,  consumption,  and  luxury.  As 
the  term  direct  Taxes  is  introduced  in  the  re- 
straining rule  of  apportionment,  we  may  now 
look  to  see  whether  the  purposes  of  that  rule 
will  afford  any  aid  in  determining  what  a direct 
tax  is. 

I have  already  suggested  the  reasons  why  the 
rale  of  apportionment  was  not  applied  to  the  in- 
direct taxation.  To  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
power  that  rule  was  incapable  of  being  applied. 
Congress  could  never  know  beforehand  what 
gross  sum  a duty  on  foreign  goods  or  an  excise 
on  domestic  manufactures  would  yield,  although 
they  could  estimate  what  a given  rate  might 
probably  yield.  Nor  was  the  jealousy  felt  in 
regard  to  this  power  the  same  as  that  felt  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  direct  taxation.  “ We 
know,”  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  rea- 
soned, “that  Congress  may  with  more  propriety 
be  intrusted  with  a power  of  taxing  what  men 
choose  to  consume  and  expend ; but  we  object 
to  giving  them  power  to  stretch  forth  their  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  our  citizens  and  to  take  from 
them  what  they  are  not  consuming  or  expend- 
ing. At  all  events,  if  they  are  to  have  this  lat- 
ter power,  they  shall  have  it  only  under  the  re- 
straint of  a rule  that  will  oblige  them  to  fix  the 
whole  sum  which  they  intend  to  raise  in  this 
way,  and  to  apportion  that  sum  among  the  sev- 
eral States ; for  iff  no  other  way  can  we  know 
how  far  the  accumulations  of  our  people  will 
bear  to  be  diminished,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
we  prevent  oppressive  combinations  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  favor  one  class  of  States  at 
the  expense  of  another." 

Such,  then,  being  the  purposes  of  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  confining  its  operation 
to  taxes  upon  land  and  capitation  taxes  ? The 
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terms  of  the  role  do  not  so  confine  it,  for  they 
declare  that  “ no  capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  €60808/' 
Is  there,  then,  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a tax 
on  a sum  of  money,  that  can  distinguish  it  from 
a tax  on  land,  in  respect  of  this  quality  of  di- 
rectness ? The  owner  is  taxed  in  respect  of  his 
land,  upon  no  theory  that  he  is  consuming  it, 
or  expending  its  value,  but  because  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  assessment  on  which  the  Government 
can  conveniently  act.  This  is  what  makes  it 
a direct  tax.  If  he  is  taxed  in  respect  of  his 
money,  the  operation  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  tax  is  not  bottomed  upon  any  presumption 
that  he  is  consuming  or  expending  his  money, 
but  it  is  a simple  diminution  of  what  lie  has  ac- 
cumulated, or  what  he  now  holds.  If  you  say 
that  he  may  make  a profit  by  the  use  of  his  mon- 
ey, and  so  that  the  tax  operates  indirectly  on 
his  profit,  and  may  be  thus  discriminated,  the 
same  thing  is  precisely  true  of  his  land,  and  thus 
the  tax  on  the  latter,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
direct,  becomes  an  indirect  tax.  This  would 
realize  the  notion  of  Judge  Chase,  that  “ some 
taxes  may  be  both  direct  and  indirect  at  the 
same  tirnc;,f  an  idea  which  Hamilton  pro- 
nounced “absurd,”  and  which,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, probably  did  not  present  itself  to  either  the 
friends  or  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  at 
the  time  it  was  established.  Both  sides  appear 
to  have  understood  that  this  power  of  direct  ac- 
tion on  the  accumulations  of  the  citizen  was  to 
be  given  to  Congress ; and  this,  I think,  was 
whnt  they  meant  by  direct  taxation,  and  what 
they  designed  to  restrain  by  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment. 

Among  the  law  briefs  published  in  the  works 
of  Hamilton  there  is  a short  one  on  this  subject, 
which  appears  from  its  date  (1795)  to  have  been 
hastily  sketched  for  the  use  of  some  one  who 
was  to  act  on  the  carriage  tax  in  Congress,  or 
possibly  to  be  used  in  the  argument  of  the  case 
of  Hylton.*  It  bears  the  marks  of  his  profound 
insight  into  such  subjects,  but  it  is  not  a full 
discussion,  and  it  does  not  develop  clearly  the 
point  on  which  the  Court  actually  held  the  car- 
riage tax  to  be  an  indirect  tax.  But  there  is 
one  view  taken  in  it  which  exhibits  his  great 
sagacity  and  soundness  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution.  He  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  Economists  and  other  speculative  writ- 
ers, that  all  taxes,  on  whatever  things  they  are 
levied,  fall  ultimately  upon  land,  and  are  paid 
out  of  its  proceeds;  hence  that  taxes  on  lands 
are  direct,  and  those  on  all  other  articles  are  in- 
direct. But  this,  he  says,  can  not  be  applied  to 
our  Constitution,  which  certftinly  contemplated 
other  taxes  as  direct  than  those  on  lands ; and 
when  he  comes  to  suggest  what  he  supposes  are 
direct  taxes  under  our  Constitution,  the  classifica- 
tion which  ho  makes  shows  how  quickly  he  al- 
ways perceived,  and  how  intuitively  he  followed 
what  may  be  called  the  historical  canon  of  con- 
struction— that  canon  which  looks  to  the  admit- 
ted purpose  for  which  the  people  understood  a 
• Work*  of  Hamilton,  vil.  845. 


given  rale  to  be  introduced,  and  for  which  it 
must  have  been  introduced.  Thus  he  classes 
as  direct  taxes,  under  the  Constitution : 

u Capitation  or  Foil  Taxes. 

“Taxes  on  Lands  and  Buildings. 

“ General  Assessments,  whether  on  the  whole 
property  of  individuals,  or  on  their  whole  real 
or  personal  estate.” 

He  deduces  this  classification  from  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  rule  of  apportionment ; and  this 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a method  of  interpre- 
tation in  every  way  worthy  of  his  great  intellect 
But  if  a general  assessment  on  the  whole  per- 
sonal property  of  an  individual  is  a direct  tirr, 
by  reason  of  the  known  purpose  of  the  rule  of 
apportionment  among  the  States,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  show  why  an  assessment  upon 
particular  portions  of  the  personal  property  of 
all  individuals  who  have  that  kind  of  personal 
property  does  not  belong  to  the  same  category. 
In  order  to  reach  any  distinction,  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  do  what  the  Supreme  Court 
did  with  the  carriage  tax — namely,  to  follow  it 
into  the  class  of  assessments  on  what  is  being 
consumed,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  idea  of 
expense.  There  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  a 
distinction  between  a specific  tax  on  a carriage 
and  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  a slave ; a distinction 
which  was  reached  and  acted  upon  by  Congress 
in  1813-15. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  perhaps  I ought 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being  misun- 
derstood. I have  no  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Congress,  before  laying  a particular  tax,  to 
find  a precedent  of  the  same  tax  in  the  practice 
of  the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  not  the  position  suggested. 
But  what  is  suggested  is,  that  in  the  practice 
of  the  States,  before  the  Constitution,  will  be 
found  enough  to  show  what  the  people  of  the 
States  regarded  as  direct  taxes,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  taxes  which  they  had  always  con- 
sidered as  indirect ; that  they  had  this  line  of 
division  in  view  when  they  insisted  on  the  rule 
of  apportionment  for  direct  taxes ; and  that  if 
this  distinction  is  applied  and  followed  out,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  taxes  that  have  been 
subsequently  devised  will  fall  on  the  one  or  the 
other  side  of  it 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
bring  under  discussion  the  validity  of  any  par- 
ticular tax  that  is  now  levied.  My  sole  pnrposo 
has  been  to  indicate  the  sources  of  investigation 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  to  suggest  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  distinction  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  will  be  ultimately  rested.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  solicitude,  as  it  is  a burden,  to  every 
citizen  in  the  land.  That  it  will  ever  be  seri- 
ously menaced  by  calling  in  question  the  objects 
for  w'hich  it  was  incurred,  I do  not  believe.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  man,  or  any  party, 
to  discriminate  what  parts  of  it  are  open  to  the 
complaint  that  they  were  incurred  for  unconsti- 
tutional objects ; nor  is  there  the  remotest  prob&- 
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bility  that  the  people  would  listen  to  any  at- 
tempt to  make  such  a discrimination.  But  if  it 
is  true  that  in  legislating  the  modes  in  which 
the  people  are  to  be  assessed,  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  debt  in  the  position  in  which  every 
patriot  must  desire  to  see  it  maintained,  Con- 
gress are  bound  by  definite  Constitutional  roles, 
the  time  is  not  remote  when  they  must  regard 
those  rules,  if  they  have  not  regarded  them  here- 
tofore. Whatever  may  have  occurred  or  been 
justified  in  a period  of  war  and  confusion,  the 
signs  of  the  times  show  plainly  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  finally  to  resume  its  supremacy, 
and  that  discussions  of  its  meaning  and  purpose 
are  to  have  their  rightful  influence  over  our 
affairs. 

THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA. 

IF  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  is  ambitious  to  add  a 
. deeper  shame  to  a dishonored  name,  he  has 
attained  that  end  by  his  renewed  attempts  to 
hold  General  Sherman  responsible  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Columbia  and  its  terrible  consequences. 
And  it  is  furthermore  one  of  the  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Hamp- 
ton and  those  like  him,  that  from  the  fall  of 
Sumter  until  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  Union  army,  they  should  have  boasted 
daily  that  they  would  burn  their  cities,  bridges, 
and  bams  before  the  Yankee  invader;  that  they 
would  immolate  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  homes,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  when  the  Federal 
army  did  appear,  these  personages  were  as  eager 
to  preserve  their  homes  and  household  lares  as 
any  Jew  or  Scotchman  among  them,  and  when 
their  property  was  sacrificed  by  confiscation  or 
the  destruction  which  is  an  inevitable  incident 
in  war,  they  crouch  among  the  ashes  and  waste 
the  days  in  fruitless  complaints. 

At  this  time,  when  the  people  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  South  are  honestly  striving  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  socially  and  politically,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  say  these  things ; but  Hamp- 
ton and  certain  others  insist  upon  reopening  the 
discussion  by  most  absurd  misrepresentation, 
and  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  those  of  us  who 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Columbia  to  relate 
what  we  saw. 

Columbia  was  burned  because  of  Hampton's 
recklessness  in  firing  the  thousands  of  bales  of 
cotton  which  he  had  placed  in  all  the  public 
streets  of  the  city.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  labored  persistency  with  which  the  Confed- 
erates destroyed  cotton  in  preference  to  other 
property  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  believed  that  Sherman  did 
not  intend  marching  farther  north  than  Colum- 
bia, or  perhaps  they  had  so  long  vaunted  the 
royalty  of  cotton  that  they  had  come  to  the  be- 
lief that,  like  the  fetich  of  their  slaves,  it  really 
possessed  some  marvelous  magic  power  for  good 
or  evil. 

At  noon  of  February  17,  1865,  as  onr  party 
entered  the  city  of  Columbia  and  rode  down  the 
main  street,  we  saw  here  and  there  squads  of  the 
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Federal  soldiers.  In  truth  there  were  but  a few 
hundred  in  the  city,  and  these  were  the  skirmish 
line  of  Logan’s  advance,  who,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  crossed  the  Broad  River  in  boats.  The 
first  person  who  passed  over  the  pontoon  bridge 
when  it  was  completed  was  General  Sherman, 
who  was  followed  by  General  Howard  and  offi- 
cers of  their  staffs. 

It  had  been  no  easy  task  that  day  to  build 
one  thousand  feet  of  canvas  bridge,  for  even  in 
this  sheltered  volley  the  wind  blew  with  great 
force,  bending  the  tree-tops,  whipping  the  surface 
of  the  water  into  foaming  waves,  tossing  rudely 
about  the  cloth  boats,  partially  filling  them  with 
water,  and  altogether  severely  trying  the  pa- 
tience of  Engineer  Captain  Reese  and  his  brave 
pontoniers. 

When  we  mounted  the  hills  and  passed  out 
upon  the  ridge  which  is  crowned  by  the  city  of 
Columbia,  it  seemed  to  me  I had  never  experi- 
enced a more  powerful  gale  of  wind,  even  in 
view  of  vivid  recollection  of  storms  on  the  ocean 
and  storms  on  the  plains.  It  was  a dry,  south- 
ern wind  which  filled  the  air  this  afternoon  with  | 
dust  and  twigs  and  smoking  flakes  of  cotton, 
and  as  I saw  this  incendiary  matter  flying  over  ( 
our  heads,  catching  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  | 
already  white  with  cotton,  or  falling  upon  the 
shingled  roofs  of  the  houses,  I thought  to  my- 
self, and  said  to  a companion,  “That  cotton  is 
as  dangerous  as  so  much  powder.”  There  was  j 
no  evidence  of  unusual  disorder  in  the  city..] 

The  soldiers  in  the  street  seemed  rather  hilari-: 
ous  than  otherwise.  Some  of  them  had  evident- 
ly been  drinking,  and  as  we  passed  along  I no- 
ticed a citizen  who  came  out  from  his  house  and 
gave  one  of  them  a pail  from  which  he  took  a 
longer  draught  than  was  prudent  if  it  was,  as  I 
suppose,  spirituous  liquor.  The  soldiers,  as  I 
have  said,  were  in  a jolly  mood,  but  were  not 
more  enthusiastic  than  would  be  natural  for 
Yankees  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Mayor  of  Columbia,  met 
General  Sherman  near  the  City  HalL  He  made 
no  complaint  of  ill  treatment,  but  asked  that 
the  usual  protection  should  be  given  to  the  cit- 
izens and  private  property.  General  Sherman 
answered : 

“Here  is  General  Howard,  who  commands 
the  troops  who  will  occupy  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple and  their  houses  will  be  respected,  but  we 
shall  take  any  supplies  which  can  be  used  for 
the  army.” 

Just  at  this  moment  a throng  of  escaped  pris- 
oners surrounded  the  General,  who  rode  in  ad- 
vance of  his  officers.  They  were  a strange,  un- 
couth crowd  of  men  which  gathered  about  him, 
ragged,  barefooted,  and  hatless,  most  of  them, 
with  unkempt  hair  and  beards,  with  glassy  eyes 
and  livid  lips  and  sunken  cheeks.  Their  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  their  lips  trembled  os  he  halted 
among  them  and  took  their  thin  hands  in  his, 
and  said  gentle  words  of  welcome. 

“Thank  God,  and  you,  General  Sherman, 
our  misery  is  over!”  cried  one,  in  delirious  tones. 
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Said  another,  with  a wild  look  in  his  eyes,  “ We 
knew  you  would  come  to  liberate  us  from  the 
power  of  these  infernal  fiends.  Curse  them !” 
“ Yes,  curse  them ! curse  them!”  was  muttered 
by  more  than  one  of  the  group. 

General  Sherman  gave  them  directions  to 
come  to  his  head-quarters,  and  passed  on  to  the 
Charleston  railroad  station,  where  there  were 
several  large  warehouses  filled  with  commissary 
stores.  It  was  his  habit  to  see  for  himself  the 
character  and  quantity  of  supplies  which  fell  into 
our  hands.  After  this  investigation  he  went  to 
an  unoccupied  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters. 

Although  the  wind  had  increased  in  violence, 
and  it  was  extremely  uncomfortable  out  of  doors, 
yet  I passed  three  hours  of  the  afternoon  walk- 
ing through  the  town.  Guards  were  being  sta- 
tioned at  the  houses  and  about  the  streets. 
There  was  order  and  quiet  in  every  direction  so 
far  as  I could  see.  On  two  occasions  women 
called  from  their  houses,  asking  me  to  expel 
some  intruder  who  was  investigating  the  con- 
tents of  their  out-buildings,  but  upon  no  occa- 
sion did  I see  or  hear  any  other  rudeness  or  vio- 
lence. 

“Who  broke  into  this  store?” I asked  of  a 
citizen  standing  in  front  of  a clothing  shop  whose 
doors  and  windows  had  been  smashed  to  pieces. 

“Wheeler’s  Cavalry,”  was  the  answer. 

“Iam  glad  it  was  not  done  by  our  soldiers.” 

“It  was  not, ’’replied  the  man.  He  contin- 
ued, in  a bitter  tone,  “You  haven’t  in  all  your 
army  such  thieves  and  cut-throats  as  this  Wheel- 
er’s Cavalry.  They  are  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country,  and  would  have  sacked  every  house  in 
the  town  if  your  army  hadn’t  driven  them  away.” 

As  I left  this  man,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
fear  of  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  than  of  the  Federal  sol- 
diers, I passed  through  the  main  business  street 
of  the  city,  and  observed  that  the  smoke  6till 
•!  ascended  from  Wade  Hampton’s  cotton  bales. 

It  must  have  been  somewhere  near  nine 
cfolock  in  the  evening  of  this  day  that  my  se??= 
ant  rushed  into  the  room  where  I was  writing, 
shouting,  with  great  terror : 

“ De  city  am  on  fire,  Sah ! Well  all  burn 
up,  Sah ! God  bress  my  soul !” 

Giving  him  directions  in  regard  to  the  horses 
in  the  event  of  the  fire  coming  too  near,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Davis,  an  artist  for  Harper's 
Weekly , I hurried  out  and  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  conflagration.  It  was  the  grand- 
est, most  awful  sight  I had  ever  seen.  The 
northern  and  western  sky  was  not  only  all  aflame, 
but  the  air  was  filled  with  myriad  sparks  and 
burning  brands.  They  fell  upon  the  wooden 
house-tops ; they  dashed  against  the  window 
panes,  lurid  with  reflected  light ; they  fell  in 
showers  into  the  garden  and  among  the  trees ; 
they  mingled  with  the  eddying  dust  which 
whirled  along  the  street.  It  was  the  rain  of  ] 
fire  which  is  so  sublimely  expressed  in  music 
in  that  grand  oratorio,  Israel  in  Egypt. 

Until  we  came  near  the  burning  district  we 
saw  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 


Paralyzed  with  fear  they  sought  the  shelter  of 
their  houses,  barring  the  doors.  Turning  the 
corner  of  a street  where  stood  a church,  which  I 
had  noticed  during  the  afternoon  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  we  came  in  front  of  a hou?e 
which  had  just  caught  fire.  On  a sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  church  stood  a middle-aged  lady. 
Near  her  were  several  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. 

“ Is  that  your  house,  Madam  ?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  Sir;  and  this,”  pointing  to  tfce  table 
and  trunks,  “ is  all  I could  save  from  it." 

“Have  you  no  male  friend  to  assist  you? 
Where  are  your  friends?” 

1 1 My  brother,  Sir,  is  in  the  Confederate  army, 
but  my  negro  servant  is  doing  all  he  can.  But 
it  is  too  late.  The  house  caught  fire  in  several 
places  from  falling  brands.” 

“ Can  I assist  you,  Madam  ?” 

“No,  I thank  you.  I shall  go  to  my  sister’s 
house  near  by.  Look,  Sir,”  she  continued,  for- 
getting her  own  misfortune,  “the  church-yard 
is  on  fire !” 

We  then  saw  to  our  dismay  that  the  fire,  which 
had  caught  in  the  tall  dry  grass,  was  sweeping 
rapidly  toward  the  church.  Mr.  Davis  and  my- 
self jumped  over  the  fence,  cut  branches  from 
the  cedar-trees,  and  for  half  an  hour  we  fought 
fire,  and,  though  scorched  and  blackened  by  the 
flame  and  smoke,  we  succeeded  in  stifling  it  and 
saved  the  church. 

Leaving  the  lady  gazing  piteously  at  the  ruins 
of  her  house,  we  penetrated  yet  further  into  the 
burning  district.  A terrible,  heart-rending  sight 
it  was  to  see.  Groups  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren huddled  about  the  few  articles  of  clothing 
and  household  wares  which  were  saved  from 
their  ruined  homes.  Officers  who  had  taken 
comfortable  quarters  were  suddenly  turned  out 
of  doors  with  the  loss  of  their  camp  equipage. 
Patrols  of  soldiers  were  marching  about  the* 
streets  arresting  stragglers  who  without  orders 
had  come  into  the  city  from  their  camps.  Some 
of  these  men  were  intoxicated,  and  may  have 
pillaged  the  burning  houses,  although  I saw  no- 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  said  that  soldiers 
of  Sherman’s  army,  who  were  Eastern  men,  en- 
tered the  city  and  robbed  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  a gratuitous  falsehood ; for  the  only  Eastern 
troops  in  the  army  were  in  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
in  the  left  wing,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
Broad  River,  and  were  miles  away. 

About  midnight  the  fire  had  obtained  fall  { 
possession  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and ' 
swept  forward  with  a fury  which  defied  the  ef- 
forts of  an  entire  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
which  had  been  ordered  out  to  controll  it.  1^ 
saw  Sherman,  Howard,  Logan,  Woods,  and  other 
general  officers  with  their  staffs  working  with 
heart  and  hand  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Now  and  then  tremendous  explosions  took  place 
from  buildings  containing  powder  and  shell, 
driving  back  the  squads  of  men,  and  then  the 
flames  burst  forth  with  increased  fury.  The 
City  Hall,  printing-offices,  all  the  public  build- 
ings used  by  the  Confederate  Government  for 
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printing  treasury  notes,  handsome  warehouses, 
elegant  mansions  filled  with  costly  works  of  art, 
and  rare  libraries ; all  these  were  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  the  flames. 

All  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  swept  into  and  across  the 
square  where  the  work-shops  surrounded  the 
new  capitol  building,  and  which  contained  all 
the  figures  which  Brown  the  sculptor  had 
modeled  for  the  capitol.  Mr.  Brown  has  since 
told  me  that  he  does  not  regret  that  loss.  The 
old  capitol  building,  which  was  situated  a few 
yards  beyond,  became  so  rapidly  ignited  that  the 
provost  guard  which  was  stationed  there  was 
unable  to  remove  its  equipments.  It  was  a 
brick  and  wooden  structure,  containing  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  and  a valuable  library.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it  was  one  column  of  flame ; in 
half  an  hour,  a bed  of  coal. 

It  was  after  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  before 
the  wind  shifted  and  died  away,  and  then  the 
efforts  of  the  soldiers  were  successful  in  saving 
the  remainder  of  the  city  from  destruction. 
During  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  afterward, 
while  the  army  was  in  the  city,  every  effort  was 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  They  were 
furnished  with  bedding  and  food,  and  were  quar- 
tered in  the  houses  which  had  been  deserted  by 
their  owners  who  had  fled  the  city  the  day  be- 
fore. 

General  Sherman  gave  up  his  own  quarters 
to  a family  of  ladies  with  their  children,  who 
were  fed  from  his  table ; and  I know  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  he  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  army  could  not  have  made  greater 
exertions  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these 
homeless  ones  if  they  had  been  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  army 
has  failed  to  receive  any  marked  expression  of 
gratitude  from  these  people. 

There  were  exceptions,  however.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  night  of  the  fire  General  Sherman, 
in  answer  to  a request  of  the  Superior  of  a con- 
vent which  had  fallen  in  the  track  of  the  flames, 
went  over  to  a church  where,  with  the  sisters,  she 
had  taken  shelter.  She  was  a lady  of  rather 
imposing  appearance,  who  accepted  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  her  with  calm  dignity 
and  resignation.  She  thanked  the  General  for 
his  kindness,  and  expressed  especial  gratitude 
for  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  of  Colonel  Ewing, 
a brother-in-law  of  General  Sherman,  and  one 
of  his  staff.  Before  the  General  returned  to 
his  quarters  he  visited  the  arsenal,  which  was 
situated  upon  a hill  in  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city.  As  he  rode  along  past  a large  house 
near  the  arsenal  he  was  accosted  by  a man  who 
ran  out  into  the  street  to  meet  him. 

“Is  this  General  Sherman?” 

“ Yes,  I am  General  Sherman.” 

“Iam  told  you  intend  to  destroy  the  arsenal ; 
I don’t  care  so  much  for  my  house,  Sir,  but  my 
wife  lies  there,  and  so  ill  that  Bhe  can  not  be  re- 
moved. I know  it  is  a great  favor  to  ask,  but 
can  not  this  property  bo  destroyed  in  some  other 
way?  If  you  blow  up  the  arsenal  with  all  that 


powder  and  shell  in  it,  my  wife  will  certainly  be 
killed.” 

The  General  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
replied,  “We  can  destroy  the  arsenal  without 
blowing  it  up,  and  some  other  way  must  be 
found  to  destroy  the  ammunition.” 

1 ‘ Thank  you,  General.  God  bless  you,  Sir  1 ” 

The  arsenal  afterward  was  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  battering  rams,  but  the  ammunition ! 
It  can  be  imagined  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  man  who  never,  even  in  battle,  sacrificed 
the  life  of  a single  soldier  that  it  did  not  give 
him  pain,  when  he  heard  that  twenty-seven  of 
his  brave  men  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  that  same  ammunition  while  they 
were  throwing  it  into  the  river. 

Among  others  to  whom  I was  sent  to  give  as- 
sistance was  Mr.  Huger,  a well-known  citizen 
of  South  Carolina.  He  said  to  me, 

“ I hope,  Sir,  a strong  force  of  your  troops  is 
to-be  left  in  the  city.” 

“ I can  not  tell  whether  or  not  we  shall  gar- 
rison Columbia.” 

“ For  God  sake,  Sir,”  said  th6  old  man,  while 
he  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face,  “do  not  leave  us  here 
without  a guard.  I am  too  old  a man  to  dis- 
semble in  this  matter ; but  the  truth  is,  if  you 
do  not  leave  a guard,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  will 
return  after  you  go,  and  they  will  rob  us  of  what 
little  is  left.” 

I replied,  “We  have  heard  of  the  outrages 
which  Wheeler’s  men  have  committed  in  the 
country,  and  we  know  that  Governor  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  issued  a proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  to  defend  themselves  against  these  plun- 
derers by  force  of  arms,  but  we  never  imagined 
they  dared  pillage  a city  like  this.” 

“But  they  did  though,”  replied  Mr.  Huger, 
with  indignation ; “ they  not  only  broke  into 
the  stores  and  houses,  but  they  robbed  citizens 
on  the  public  streets.^’ 

As  I parted  from  Mr.  Huger  I seriously  re- 
gretted that  I could  not  assure  him  that  a guard 
would  be  left  in  the  city ; but  I was  not  surprised 
to  hear  his  story,  for  several  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Savannah  had  said  to  me  that  until 
our  occupation  of  that  city  they  did  not  dare  go 
out  upon  the  streets  after  nightfall  with  any 
article  of  value  about  their  persons  for  fear  of 
robbery  by  their  own  soldiers. 

When  the  citizens  of  Columbia  begin  their 
investigations  of  the  burning  of  that  city,  and 
the  pillaging  of  houses  and  robbing  of  citizens, 
let  them  not  forget  to  take  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Huger. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
the  people  of  the  South  that  they  should  take 
pains  to  publish  the  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  their  own  soldiers,  yet  it  is 
rather  hard  to  saddle  the  Union  army  with  their 
crimes.  All  of  Sherman’s  sixty  thousand  men 
were  not  angels,  and  unquestionably  there  were 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  wicked  men  who  wan- 
dered from  the  ranks  for  which  their  leader  and 
his  officers  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible. 
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Recrimination  at  this  day  when  conciliation 
should  be  the  rule  of  action  is  useless.  Heaven 
knows  there  is  material  enough,  should  we  de- 
sire to  enter  into  that  discussion.  One  instance 
will  answer  for  our  purpose  here.  The  history 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Union  armies 
does  not  furnish  a parallel  to  the  destruction  by 
order  of  an  entire  city  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Chambersburg  by  the  Confederate  commander. 

Sherman  pressed  with  a hand  of  fire  and  of 
iron  wherever  he  marched.  He  cauterized  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ; but  in  his 
greatest  deeds  and  lightest  words  he  was  gov- 
erned solely  by  a profound  reverence  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and  so  far  as 
he  might,  with  full  respect  for  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  dictates  of  humanity,  he  sought  to  im- 
press traitors  with  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
This  generation  may  not  know  how  terrible  were 
the  conditions  of  his  success ; but  in  the  disas- 
ter at  Columbia  he  had  no  thought  nor  part. 
There  is  one  striking  consideration  which  sug- 
gests itself  in  view  of  this  subject.  If  the  Union 
soldiers  had  been  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
cities  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  at  the  time 
of  the  conflagration  which  followed  the  evacua- 
tion of  those  cities  by  the  rebel  troops,  would 
not  those  shocking  disasters  have  been  charged 
upon  them  ? In  these  and  other  instances  where 
the  enemy  applied  the  torch  they  seemed  to  have 
been  actuated  by  fear  or  petty  spite,  but  never 
with  the  wisdom  of  military  foresight  or  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  In  every  instance  there 
was  exhibited  a strange,  incomprehensible  reck- 
lessness and  indifference  to  the  welfare  and  lives 
of  their  own  people.  The  costly  railroad  bridges 
on  the  Charleston,  Florence,  Wilmington,  and 
Weldon  Railroad  which  spanned  the  Santee,  Lit- 
tle and  Great  Pedee,  and  the  Roanoke,  were  de- 
stroyed when  there  was  not  a Yankee  soldier  with- 
in fifty  and  one  hundred  miles  of  them ; while 
at  the  cities  of  Winnsborough,  Orangeburg,  and 
Cheraw  our  troops  followed  so  quickly  the  re- 
treating rebels — a distance  of  some  one  or  two 
hundred  yards — that  we  were  able  to  save  those 
cities  from  destruction  from  the  fires  which  had 
already  been  ignited.  In  the  latter  place,  not 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad  ddpOt,  which 
was  burning  when  our  troops  reached  the  spot, 
there  was  stored  in  a wooden  building  several 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  It  seemed  to  us, 
who  saw  this  means  of  horrible  death  lying  there 
within  reach  of  the  sparks  from  the  burning 
building,  that  the  people  of  Cheraw  were  saved 
as  by  a direct  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

While  the  army  rested  at  Columbia  I strove 
most  faithfully  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
fire  which  had  destroyed  nearly  one  half  that 
| city.  All  my  inquiries  from  white  people  and 
black,  from  soldiers  and  citizens,  led  to  one  re- 
sult, that  the  first  and  principal  cause  was  the 
burning  of  the  cotton.  Two  persons,  citizens, 
told  me  that  they  saw  men  with  lighted  brands 
set  fire  to  the  stoops  of  their  houses ; and  it  was  1 
reported  that  others  were  fired  in  the  same  way.  1 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  escaped  prisoners, 
with  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  diseased 
from  their  prolonged  torture  in  their  mud  pri- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  may  have 
sought  vengeance  by  fire  upon  their  tormentor*, 
and  often  when  the  memory  of  those  tragic 
events  comes  up  before  me  I see,  as  if  it  had 
been  a weird  prophetic  vision,  that  group  of  rag- 
ged men  with  their  glaring  eyes  and  pallid  faces, 
and  I again  hear  that  terrible  cry:  “Curse 
them ! curse  them ! curse  them !” 

The  verdict  which  history  will  render  of  this 
eventful  episode  of  the  war  will  be  made  up  from 
the  statement  of  General  Sherman  in  his  well- 
considered,  remarkable  report  of  the  Campaign 
of  the  Carolinas:  “And  without  hesitation  if 
charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having 
burned  his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  m&li-l 
cious  intent,  nor  as  a manifestation  of  * Roman 
stoicism, ’but  from  folly,  and  want  of  sense.”  1 


NEWSPAPERIANA. 

THE  most  interesting  departments  of  a news- 
paper to  many  individuals  include  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  a humor- 
ous editor  in  the  West  classifies  under  the  head- 
ings of  “ Hatched, ” “Matched,”  and  “Dis- 
patched;” while  yet  another  places  marriages 
under  the  line  “Noose  of  the  Weak.”  In 
olden  times  these  were  more  notable  as  literary 
curiosities  than  in  the  present.  The  first  head- 
ing is  but  little  used  m this  country,  being  al- 
most confined  to  Europe,  although  much  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  its  adoption  every  where. 

The  second,  perhaps,  is  of  the  most  general 
nee,  but  its  contents  have  been  sadly  reduced. 

In  the  childhood  of  newspapers  they  gave  us 
fuller  information  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
than  now  commonly  published,  and  therefore 
saved  many  inquiries.  For  example,  take  a 
batch  of  marriages  from  a Scotch  newspaper 
of  1730: 

“Mr.  B&skett  to  Miss  Pell,  with  £5000. 
u Mr.  Davis  to  Mrs.  Wylde,  with  £400  per  annum. 

“The  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  to  MUs  OrelL,  with 
£30,000. 

“ J.  Whitoombe,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Allen,  with  £40,000. 

“ Mr.  Will  Hurfer  to  Miss  Sally  Mitcliener,  with  £3000.” 

These,  at  least,  showed  in  part  the  worth  of 
the  women  who  had  changed  their  state.  Of 
similar  import  are  some  contained  in  the  Salis- 
bury Journal,  January  29,  1738.  As  we  read 
them  we  can  not  but  think  that  the  matrimonial 
announcements  now  published  must  yield  the 
palm  of  interest  to  those  contained  in  the  early 
provincial  papers.  It  is  something  to  hear  about 
the  person  of  the  bride,  her  figure,  and  her  for- 
tune: 

“Married,  at  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square, Ayres, 

of  the  county  of  Northampton,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Ann  Sampson, 
only  daughter  of  John  Sampson,  of  the  county  of  Leicester, 

Esq.,  a young  lady  of  £10,000  fortune. 

“ Mr.  Henry  Murray,  Esq.,  a young  gentleman  possessed 
of  a plentiful  estate  iu  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  St  George’s, 

| Bloomsbury,  to  Mrs.  Wicks,  relict  of  Simon  Wicks,  Esq., 

1 a fortune  of  £12,000  and  £400  per  annum. 
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44  Lieutenant  Cotton  Dent,  of  tbe  Royal  Nary,  eon  of 
Digby  Dent,  Esq.,  late  Commodore  in  tbe  West  Indies,  to 
MUa  Kitty  Bowerbank,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowerbank, 
Esq.,  barrack-master  of  Portsmouth,  a lady  of  merit  and 
fortune. 

44  Villiers  fits  Gerald,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Newcomen,  eldest 
daughter  to  Colonel  Newcomen,  in  Ireland,  a most  agreea- 
ble young  lady,  with  a large  fortune." 

Sometimes  oar  American  editors  travel  be- 
yond the  record  and  add  to  the  customary  an- 
nouncement. Occasionally  they  are  known  to 
indulge  in  a little  pleasantly,  in  the  form  of  an 
epithal annum,  thereby  showing  their  ready  wit 
and  acknowledging  the  slice  of  cake.  A single 
example,  for  which  the  Boston  Post  is  responsi- 
ble, must  suffice : 

44  Married—' Thomas  Hawk,  of  Mansfield,  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Dova 

44  It  isn't  often  that  you  see 
So  queer  a kind  of  lore, 

Oh,  what  a savage  he  must  be, 

To  Tommy  Hawk  a Dove  /»* 

But  the  unctuous  way  in  which  a bachelor 
editor,  lately  married,  talks  of  his  bliss  is  really 
tantalizing  to  the  inexperienced.  Writing  of 
his  newly-found  happiness,  he  says : 

44  A pair  of  sweet  lips,  a pressure  or  two  of  delicate 
hands,  and  a pink  waist-ribbon,  will  do  as  much  to  un- 
hinge a man  as  three  fevers,  the  measles,  a large-sized 
whooping-cough,  a pair  of  lock-jaws,  several  hydrophobias, 
and  the  doctor's  bill." 

It  may  appear  to  be  almost  sacrilegious  even 
to  smile  at  obituary  notices,  but  it  can  not  al- 
ways be  resisted.  A certain  Philadelphia  daily 
gives  more  reason  in  its  obituary  column  for 
cachinnadon  than  all  the  rest  of  the  paper.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  its  notices  are 
paid  for.  Some  of  their  verses  are  apparently 
stereotyped  and  appear  in  almost  every  paper. 
Others  are  unique  and  confessedly  original. 
Such  is  the  following  on  the  death  of  a child, 
and  is  a fine  specimen  of  bathos : 

44  So  sweet  a flower  to  bloom  on  earth, 

Tbe  rose  that  crowned  our  little  plot 
Has  withered  here  to  blossom  forth 
Id  a superior  flower-pot 
His  body  lies  in  the  Union  ground. 

His  soul  has  gone  to  Him  who  gave  it; 

And  shall  we  never  hear  again 
The  prattling  of  our  little  Jacob  P1 

The  above,  as  Weller  would  say,  44  goes  from 
bad  to  verse.”  I opine  that  the  editor  who  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  publish  poetical 
obituaries  uuless  paid  for,  while  he  44  would  be 
happy  at  any  time  to  publish  a simple  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  any  of  his  friends,”  must 
have  been  now  and  then  troubled  with  such  vis- 
itations as  the  above. 

Of  course,  none  other  but  a Western  paper 
could  have  given  us  the  following  in  a notice  of 
the  death  of  a prominent  cidzen : 

44  Ho  was  tho  father  of  eleven  sons,  five  of  whom  mar- 
ried five  sisters.  He  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
grandchildren ; and  at  his  funeral,  two  weeks  ago  last  Sab- 
bath, two  horses  were  stung  to  death  by  bees,  and  another 
came  very  near  losing  his  life  by  the  same." 

Another  paper  in  the  same  locality  gives,  as 


below,  a wholesome  specimen  of  an  honest  obitu- 
ary— something  really  uncommon : 

“ He  came  to  his  death  by  too  frequently  nibbling  at 
the  essence  of  the  still-wonu,  which  soon  placed  him  in  a 
non-traveling  condition.  He  lay  out  the  night  previous 
to  his  death  near  a cotton  gin  in  this  place,  and  was  found 
too  late  on  the  following  morning  for  medical  aid  to  be  of 
much  importance  in  staying  his  breath.  He  has  been  a 
regular  tippler  for  the  last  half  century." 

A paragraph  published  in  the  Foxtown  Fusi- 
lier betrays,  perhaps,  a little  professional  jeal- 
ousy, but  serves  as  In  obituary  and  advertise- 
ment: 

44  Postscript We  stop  the  press,  with  pleasure,  to  an- 

nounce the  decease  of  our  co temporary,  Mr.  Snaggs,  editor 
of  the  Foxtown  Flash.  He  has  now  gone  to  another  and 
a better  world.  Success  to  him.  Persons  who  have  taken 
the  Flash  will  find  the  Fusilier  a good  paper." 

A fictitious  notice  of  death  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  is  thus  served  up 
quite  daintily,  and  made  to  answer  a double  pur- 
pose: 

44  If  Pratt  was  really  dead,  we  should  be  very  happy  to 
write  his  obituary  for  nothing;  but  as  we  are  quite  certain 
he  is  alive,  and  may  see  these  line3,  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  that  he  lias  an  unsettled  account  at  this 
office,  and  that  if  he  has  any  serious  intention  of  dying,  it 
may  ease  his  conscience  a little,  in  the  lost  hour,  to  know 
that  he  has  paid  the  printer." 

Obituary  notices  may  be  occasionally  gratify- 
ing to  survivors,  but  I have  rarely  known  them 
to  have  been  of  much  consequence  to  the  sub- 
jects themselves.  The  Circlevillc  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal, however,  thought  otherwise  when,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  certain  of  its  friends,  it  stated  that 
44  all  subscribers  paying  in  advance  will  be  en- 
titled to  a first-rate  obituary  notice  in  case  of 
death.” 

Another  Western  paper  chronicling  the  lam- 
entable occurrence  of  a staging,  attached  to  a 
church,  being  blown  down  and  “fatally  injur- 
ing” a workman,  very  feelingly  said : 

44  Wo  are  happy  to  state  that  over  twenty  persons  were 
suddenly  brought  to  the  ground  safe,  and  one  man,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  had  his  neck  broke.  Ma  W.  was  an  estimable 
young  man,  and  the  father  of  a good  many  children,  bo- 
sides  a large  farm  well  stocked.  He  was  fatally  injured." 

Upon  yet  another  paper  t’he  pressure  of  death 
appears  to  have  been  heavy,  the  editor  printing 
the  notice  in  one  of  his  issues,  44  Several  deaths 
unavoidably  deferred.” 

The  last  to  be  now  cited  is  a most  graceful 
notice  in  a Southern  paper  of  a brother  of  the 
quill,  lately  deceased,  under  the  caption,  4 4 An 
Editor  in  Heaven,”  the  first  of  all  places,  next 
to  the  printing-office,  which  he  deserves  to  in- 
herit, for  there 44  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  arc  at  rest.”  The  obituary  closes 
with  these  words : 

14  Are  we  not  also  glad  that  such  an  editor  if  in  heaven  ? 
There  the  cry  of  4 more  copy*  shall  never  again  faU  upon 
distracted  ears.  There  he  shall  never  be  abused  any  more 
by  hif  political  opponent*,  with  lies  and  detractions  that 
should  shame  a demon  to  promulgate.  There  he  shall 
never  be  u-°ed  as  a ladder  for  the  aspiring  to  kick  down  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  desired  height  and  need  him  no 
more.  There  he  shall  be  able  to  see  the  immense  masses 
of  mind  he  has  moved,  all  unknowing  and  unknown  as  he 
has  been  during  his  weary  pilgrimage  on  earth.  There 
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he  will  find  all  articles  credited — not  a clap  of  his  thunder 
stolen— and  there  shall  be  no  horrid  typographical  errors 
to  set  him  In  a fever." 

The  labors  and  therefore  difficulties  of  an 
editor  are  multifarious.  If  he  should  happen  to 
be  merely  a “local”  he  must  prove  himself  a 
man  not  only  of  incredible  industry,  but  should 
or  at  least  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on 
all  subjects,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
Several  months  since  a member  of  the  corps 
thus  capitally  epitomized  Ae  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  a successful  local  editor,  all  of  which 
representation  may  be  regarded  as  correct,  and 
therefore  fitting  for  the  information  of  certain 
ambitious  young  men : 

“ A good  local  must  combine  the  loquacity  of  a magi- 
cian with  the  impudence  of  the  d — L He  must  know  how 
to  time  a race-horse,  gaff  a cock,  teach  a Sunday-school, 
preach  a charity  sermon,  run  a saw-mill,  keep  a hotel, 
turn  a double  somersault,  and  brew  whisky.  He  must  be 
up  to  a thing  or  two  in  political  economy,  and  au  fait  in 
the  matter  of  cooking  beans.  On  the  trail  of  mysteri- 
ous items  be  must  be  a veritable  greyhound.  His  hide 
must  be  like  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  He  must  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  crudest  snubs,  and  manifest  no  sense  of  anger 
when  he  is  kicked  down  stairs.  He  must  throw  modesty 
to  the  dogs.  But,  above  all,  he  must  be  an  adept  at  the 
art  of  puffing.  The  nearer  he  approaches  to  the  black- 
smith's bellows  the  better  he  will  succeed.  He  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  say  something  funny  in  regard  to 
Smith's  grocery,  or  to  surround  Miss  Flounce's  millinery 
establishment  with  a halo  of  glowing  adjectives.  He  must 
be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  hams,  verbose  in  extol- 
ling hardware,  and  highly  imaginative  in  the  matter  of 
drygoods.  He  must  look  pleased  when  invited  to  walk 
sixteen  squares  in  the  broiling  sun  to  write  a six-line  puff 
for  a labor-saving  chum  or  a patent  washing  machine. 
He  must  feel  grateful  when  invited  to  dine  at  tlie  Dogs- 
nosc  Hotel,  and  write  a glowing  account  of  the  excellence 
of  the  hash  and  the  durability  of  the  beef-steak.  If  he 
feels  any  sense  of  humiliation  in  sitting  down  to  a festal 
gathering,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a sword 
to  Captain  Sankopauzy,  or  a set  of  silver  service  to  a 
horse  inspector,  he  must  smother  it,  and  revenge  himself 
on  the  Champagne  and  cigars.  Ho  must  affect  to  believe 
that  he  is  invited  in  a purely  social  way,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  having  him  write  a good  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, with  three  columns  of  speeches  in  full,  for  the  next 
morning's  pnper.  If  he  flogs  in  his  description  of  Hodge's 
premium  bull,  or  ‘let's  down’  in  winding  up  the  oil  indi- 
cations of  Shovedyke’s  farm,  he  must  take  it  kindly  for 
being  reproved  far  his  shortcomings.  In  the  matter  of 
show,  the  local  must  always  be  brilliant.  He  must  talk 
learnedly  of  panoramas,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  know- 
ing words,  such  as  4 warmth,*-  4 tone,’  4 foreshortening,' 
‘high  lights,'  1 fore-ground,*  4 perspective,'  etc.;  he  must 
be  heavy  on  concerts,  with  a capacity  to  appreciate  Miss 
Squawk's  execution  of  difficult  feats  in  the  4 upper  regis- 
ter;' he  must  be  ecstatic  in  praise  of  double-headed  calves, 
and  eloquent  in  behalf  of  fut  women  and  living  skeletons. 
All  this,  and  more,  it  takes  to  be  a 4 local.' " 

The  oncrousncss  of  the  work  of  one  occupy- 
ing such  a position  is  best  illustrated,  perhaps, 
by  the  journal  of  an  employd  of  a French  paper, 
who  although  he  might  not  have  been  strictly 
a local,  his  duties  were  very  similar.  An  ex- 
tract : 

“ To-day  1 have  been  a journalist  collector  of  news  for 
sixteen  years.  I have  not  been  ill  a single  day,  and,  ex- 
cepting on  the  five  great  festivals  of  the  year,  I have  not 
failed  to  make  up  and  distribute  my  correspondence  to  the 
journals  of  Paris  and  the  Departments  every  day. 

aAs  my  working  year  is  thus  360  days,  to-day  makes 
5760  days  that  I have  worked  on  the  daily  press.  Consc- 
• quently,  1 have  made  up  5760  budgets  of  news.  As  each 


budget  contained,  on  the  average,  SO  tacts  or  different 
pieces  of  news,  it  follows  that  I have  sent  into  the  world 
115,200  articles  of  intelligence. 

44  Every  day,  to  collect  and  distribute  these  news,  I have 
traveled  on  the  average  10  leagues,  which  amounts  to 
3600  leagues  a year,  and  in  sixteen  years  to  57,060  league*. 
The  circuit  of  the  terrestrial  globe  being  about  9000  leagues, 
it  follows  that  in  sixteen  years,  to  find  my  115,200  pieces 
of  news,  I have  traveled  as  much  as  six  and  one-third 
times  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

44 1 affirm,  on  my  honor,  that  1 have  never  suffered  the 
least  attack  of  that  cruel  malady  called  the  gout.  From 
this  I conclude  that  those  citizens  who  shall,  like  me, 
travel  ten  leagues  a day,  will  not  have  to  suffer  any  far- 
ther from  that  terrible  malady. 

44  Finally,  to  sum  up  the  results : On  the  average  I have 
honestly  gained  1S00  francs  a year.  Consequently, -through 
the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  journals,  I have  made 
28,900  francs,  of  which  there  remain  to-day  12  francs  50c. 
[about  $2  25],  which  I hope  will  carry  me  through  to  the 
30th  of  the  present  month." 

Arduous,  however,  as  are  his  duties,  which 
are  scarcely  exaggerated  in  the  above,  they  have 
their  jests  and  fun  like  common  people.  As  the 
various  insurance  companies,  savings’ -banks, 
Stato  officials,  and  missionary  societies  are  mak- 
ing their  annual  reports,  and  publishing  long 
columns  of  figures  which  are  of  the  most  intense 
interest  to  the  reading  public  generally,  the 
local  reporter  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin  gives  his 
also  for  the  year ; 


Rtport-  Times. 

Been  asked  to  drink 11,393 

Drank 11,392 

Requested  to  retract 416 

Didn't  retract 416 

Invited  to  parties,  receptions,  presentations, 

etc.,  etc.,  by  people  Ashing  for  puffs 8,833 

Took  the  hint 33 

Didn't  take  the  hint 3,300 

Threatened  to  be  whipped 174 

Been  whipped 0 

Whipped  the  other  fellow 4 

Didn’t  come  to  time 170 

Been  promised  bottles  of  Champagne,  whis- 
ky, gin,  bitters,  boxes  of  cigars,  etc.,  if 

we  would  go  after  them 3,650 

Been  after  them ® 

Going  again ® 

Been  asked  44  What’s  the  newsf  * 300,000 

Told I3 

Didn’t  know 200,000 

Lied  about  it 90,9S7 

Been  to  church 2 

Changed  politics 32 

Expected  to  change  still 33 

Gave  for  charity $5  00 

Gave  for  a terrier  dog 23  00 

Cash  on  hand 


The  poor  fellow  refers  to  having  “whipped 
the  other  fellow”  but  four  times,  which  scarcely 
speaks  well  for  his  “science”  or  independence. 
Of  a very  different  character  was  a sharp  fellow 
named  Doolittle,  of  whom  I have  an  anecdote 
but  little  known.  He  was  a Connecticut  “ ex- 
otic.” About  twenty  years  ago  he  was  trans- 
planted from  Harvard  University  to  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  editorial  control  of  a violent  party  paper, 
where  no  one  ever  labored  with  advantage  for 
the  party,  simply  because  an  infinite  quantity 
of  pistols  and  a multiplicity  of  bowie-knives  pre- 
vented the  strenuous  advocacy  of  certain  princi- 
ples, and  fettered  the  freedom  of  speech  in  ele- 
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gant  stylo  of  efficacy.,  Doolittle  was  highly 
educated,  was  impetuous,  brave,  yet — with  the 
characteristic  cunning  of  his  tribe — careful  of 
his  own  interests.  He  took  hold  of  the  paper 
with  a determination  to  make  it  “ serviceable 
to  the  cause,"  and  serviceable  he  did  make  it. 
The  opposing  candidate  was  a bad  fellow — a 
duelist,  a dram-drinker,  a lover  of  “ poker,"  and 
a decided  votary  of  Venus.  Doolittle  dared 
what  no  other  editor  had  dared — he  said  so. 
The  day  on  which  his  article  appeared  the  can- 
didate entered  the  editorial  chamber. 

“You  are  Doolittle,  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per ?”  holding  a copy  of  the  sheet  in  his  hand. 

“ I am." 

44  You  have  libeled  and  insulted  me,  and" — 
(drawing  a largo  knife) — “I  have  come  for 
your  ears." 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Doolittle.  “I 
am  a stranger  to  your  customs,  and  perhaps 
have  taken  a license  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  inexcusable.  Such  is,  I think,  the 
fact.  Suppose  we  compromise  the  matter?" 

44  Very  well,”  said  the  bluff  Southerner;  4 4 I’ll 
kick  you,  and  you  shall  make  a full  retraction.” 

“You'll  what?”  said  Doolittle,  quietly. 

“Kick  you." 

“You  insist  upon  that  little  privilege?" 

“ I am  unalterably  fixed  iu  my  determina- 
tion !” 

“So  am  I” — said  Doolittle,  firing  a horse- 
pistol,  as  big  as  a blunderbuss,  and  shattering 
the  Southerner’s  right  leg — “ not  to  be  kicked /” 

He  held  his  situation  six  months ; was  stabbed 
twice,  shot  three  times,  belabored  with  a blud- 
geon once,  thrown  into  a pond  once,  but  he  was 
never  kicked . During  his  six  months'  expe- 
rience he  killed  two  of  his  adversaries.  All  of 
these  are  absolute  facts. 

That  editors  are  frequently  independent  can 
not  be  doubted  by  those  who  read  the  metro- 
politan press.  One  of  the  smallest  but  most 
amusing  instances,  perhaps,  occurred  in  New 
York  in  1849.  A man  in  that  city,  wishing  to 
obtain  a certain  office  under  the  Government, 
sent  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  a 
puff  of  himself,  with  a promise  of  fifty  dollars  in 
case  he  succeeded  in  his  aim.  The  editors  pub- 
lished both  the  puff  and  the  promise,  thus  kill- 
ing the  candidate  politically. 

Turning  away  from  the  metropolis  to  the  vil- 
lage, a country  paper  furnishes  the  following 
example  of  “glorious  independence,”  well  wor- 
thy of  imitation : 

11  We  do  not  belong  to  our  4 patrons,' 

Our  paper  is  wholly  our  own; 

Whoever  may  like  it  can  take  it, 

Who  don't  can  just  let  it  alone." 

There  are  but  few,  however,  tvho  can  afford  to 
take  so  noble  a stand.  I cite  the  above,  there- 
fore, as  a most  remarkable,  nay,  as  an  almost 
isolated  instance  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  a country  editor. 

The  experiences  of  the  country  editor  are 
divers.  He  is  not  only  editor-in-chief  but  ev- 
ery thing  else — even  occasionally  playing  the 
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| very  “ devil."  He  frequently  sets  his  own  type, 
handles  his  roller,  works  his  press,  keeps  his 
books,  writes  his  editorials,  and  does  work  gen- 
erally, besides  sometimes  sawing  and  splitting 
his  own  wood,  dangling  the  baby,  and  carrying 
water.  He  is,  however,  often  in  difficulty  when 
| obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  search  of  delin- 
quent subscribers,  or  to  attend  to  other  equally 
momentous  and  unprofitable  business.  Then  it 
is  that  the  paper  is  frequently  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  loving  wife  or  diligent  “ devil.” 

An  amusing  circumstance  occurred,  not  very 
long  since,  in  the  history  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wisconsin)  Advocate . The  editor,  during  an 
absence,  left  the  management  of  the  paper  in 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  who,  being  a good  Re- 
publican, took  the  Democratic  ticket  down  from 
its  columns,  and  wrote  some  energetic  Rcpub^ 
lican  editorials.  The  editor,  it  appears,  was 
soon  afterward  again  obliged  to  leave  his  home, 
when  his  substitute  announced  as  follows : 

44  Our  editor  has  gone  to  Madison,  and  in  order  to  make 
a sure  thing  of  it,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  more 
Republican  editorials,  has  taken  hia  wife  with  him." 

The  44  devil,”  however,  plays  more  innocent 
pranks,  but  never  forbears  to  inform  the  public 
“who’s  who”  in  the  temporary  management. 
And  never  does  he  fail  to  display  his  native 
pride.  Thus,  the  editor  of  a Vermont  paper 
being  absent  from  his  post,  his  sub  poetically 
exclaimed : 

“The  editor's  absent;  his  scissors  and  quill 

Are  left  with  the  4 devil*  to  handle  at  will ; 

This  item  is  given,  kind  reader,  that  you 

May  for  once,  as  you  read,  1 give  the  devil  his  due.' " 

In  another  case,  that  of  the  Newcastle  (Penn- 
sylvania) Courant , the  “ devil,”  a young  man  of 
parts,  and  evidently  on  his  way  to  fame,  thus 
writes : 

44  The  improvement  In  the  general  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Courant  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
editor! 

44  .V.  Zb— When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  forsake,  for  a brie  f period,  the 
4 ink-keg*  and 4 roller,’  and  take  our  place  in  the  chair,  ed- 
itorially, a due  respect  for  our  vanity  makes  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  give  the  following  notice,  to  wit : viz. : as  follows : 
During  tills  week  all  editorial  favors,  such  as  wedding- 
cake,  bouquets,  cigars,  specimen  whisky,  and  other  sum- 
mer drinks,  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  and  all  the  et  ceteras 
that  are  part  of  the  emoluments  of  our  now  position, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Devil." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a courageous 
editress  which  I have  under  the  date  Jan.  2, 
1855.  Mrs.  Prewett,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  edited  the  Yazoo  (Mississippi) 
Whig,  having  received  an  offensive  note,  pub- 
lished a slightly  severe  rebuke  couched  in  the 
following  language : 

41  If  the  biped  that  sent  us  the  anonymous  letter  from 
Jackson,  signed 4 Cherubusco,'  will  come  to  Yazoo  city,  and 
call  at  the  Whig  office,  two  noble  little  boys,  one  eight  and 
the  other  six  years  old,  shall  tie  a leather  medal  around 
his  neck,  as  a due-bill  for  a flogging  they  owe  him,  pay- 
able some  ten  years  hence,  with  compound  interest." 

We  sometimes  find,  again,  that  country  edi- 
tors are  occasionally  short  of  editorial  and  oth- 
er reading  matter,  for  the  absence  of  which  their 
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excuses  are  of  “all  sorts.”  For  instance,  a 
Hoosier  editor  thus  writes : 

u A little  4 circumstance*  in  our  domestic  affairs,  which 
is  not  likely  to  occur  oftener  than  once  in  a year  or  two, 
must  apologise  for  any  deficiency  in  our  editorial  depart* 
ment" 

Another.  Hooper,  the  witty  editor  of  the 
Lafayette  (Alabama)  Tribune  thus  gives  vent  to 
a little  bad  humor  arising  from  lack  of  “mat- 
ter:” 

u Off  ou*  Foot.— We  can’t  help  it,  and  we  wouldn’t 
if  we  could.  For  the  life  of  us  we  can’t  make  up  a decent 
paper  this  week.  We  have  had  a little  cold  for  several 
days— we  have  fretted  about  little  money  matters — the 
hands  in  the  office  are  all  half  sick  and  out  of  humor— 
the  weather  is  nasty — and  our  wbolo  editorial  machine- 
box  is  as  intractable  os  a stubborn  mule  in  a mud-hole. 
We  promised  to  ‘do’  one  of  the  * Montgomery  Characters' 
for  this  Number;  but  we  sha’n’tl  ‘It's  no  use  knockin’ 
at  the  door,’  we  are  off  our  foot,  sick,  mad,  and  ready  to 
fight  any  one  of  our  subscribers  who  doesn’t  like  our  re- 
marks, provided  he  doesn’t  weigh  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds." 

A Down-East  quill-driver  modestly  apologizes 
as  follows.  Perhaps  his  reasons  are  sufficient : 

44  Yesterday,  we  liad  a note  to  pay,  a libel-suit  to  look 
after,  aud  a new  telegraph  arrangement  to  negotiate.  Jf 
any  one  thinks  that  ho  could  attend  to  all  these  things 
and  write  editorials  too,  we  should  like  to  employ  him  as 
an  assistant.’’ 

The  editor  of  the  Asheville  (North  Carolina) 
Messenger  would  seem  to  be  a thorough  “ man 
of  all  work,”  judging  by  the  following  substan- 
tial reasons  he  gave  for  his  homeopathic  dose  of 
editorial  in  a late  Number: 

44  Our  editor  (fortunately  for  our  readers)  is  short  this 
week.  We  have  do  apology  to  make,  ouly  that  we  are  an 
editor,  a squire,  county-registrar,  house  and  sign  painter, 
tavern-keeper,  singing-master,  fiddler, 4 daddy’  of  two  chil- 
dren, and  a first-rate  boot-black  and  tehitewasher.  Hav- 
ing our  professional  engagement*  sometimes  pretty  well 
divided,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  ‘ do  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice' to  all,  without  cracking  a brain  or  splitting  our  cab- 
bage head.’’ 

Another  editor,  and  a Western  one  at  that, 
expresses  the  hope  that  his  subscribers  will  ex- 
cuse the  scarcity  of  original  matter  in  a certain 
Number  of  his  paper,  for  he  has  “had  the  head- 
ache, the  gout,  a fit  of  the  ague  and  fever,  and 
an  increase  of  one  to  his  family,  besides,  he 
hasn’t  been  very  well  himself.”  He,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  excused. 

But  about  the  coolest  thing  on  record  is  the 
advice  of  the  editor  of  the  Madison  Courier,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  reading  matter  from  his  paper, 
remarked,  that  if  reading  the  news  alone  was 
the  object  of  his  subscribers,  “ they  will  find 
enough  that  is  new  to  them  in  the  Bible,  and  it 
is  good  reading  too.”  I 

Of  the  many  trials  of  the  countiy  editor  those 
arising  from  poverty,  mainly  caused  by  delin- 
quent subscribers,  are  probably  the  most  abund- 
ant, but  amidst  them  all  the  poor  fellow  seems 
to  carry  a merry  heart.  At  any  rate,  he  strives 
to  drive  dull  care  away  from  the  end  of  his  pen. 
Seldom  is  this  better  seen  than  in  the  “dun- 
ning” paragraphs,  in  which  the  writer  sometimes 
discloses  family  secrets,  the  lightest  word  of 
which  is  designed  to  harrow  up  the  soul  of  the 


debtor.  It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  the 
writer,  like  the  renowned  King  Richard,  could 
smile  while  he  murdered.  Yet,  how  pitiful  are 
many  of  these,  especially  when  we  know  how, 
for  the  most  part,  true  they  are ! 

As  a matter  of  history,  before  referring  to 
cases  of  less  note,  and  perhaps  better  illustrative 
of  this  point,  I would  refer  to  that  of  Samuel 
Keimcr,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1723  a paper 
was  issued  from  the  Friends’  Monthly  Meeting, 
setting  forth  that  Samuel  Keimcr,  who  had  then 
lately  arrived  from  Europe,  had  printed  divers 
papers,  particularly  one  styled  “The  Parable,” 
wherein  he  assumes  the  language  of  Friends; 
wherefore  they  certify  that  he  is  not  of  their  so- 
ciety, nor  countenanced  by  them.  This  proved 
to  be  rather  an  awkward  introduction  to  the 
public.  In  1728  he  started  The  Pamsylcama 
Gazette  in  opposition  to  Bradfords  Weekly  Mer- 
cury. It  was  announced  in  a strange  bragga^ 
docia  style,  and  in  one  year  failed  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Franklin,  who  conducted  it  with 
success  for  many  years,  while  poor  Keimer  got 
into  prison.  In  1734  he  set  up  an  establish- 
ment as  a printer  and  publisher  at  Barhadoes. 
In  his  poetical  appeal  to  his  patrons  there  he 
gives  some  facts  as  to  the  compensation  of 
American  colonial  printers : 

44  What  a pity  it  is  that  some  modern  bravadoes 
Who  dub  themselves  gentlemen  here  in  Barbados, 
Should  time  after  time  run  in  debt  to  their  printer. 
And  care  not  to  pay  him  in  summer  or  winter! 

In  Penn’s  wooden  country  Type  feels  no  disaster, 

The  printers  grow  rich— one  is  made  their  pootms^tor." 

In  farther  pursuing  his  subject  he  shows  that 
Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  had  £00 
a year  from  the  king.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia each  province  allowed  the  “established” 
editors  £200  a year ; for,  he  added,  “ by  law  he 
is  paid  50,000  pounds’  weight  country  produce” 
— meaning  tobacco. 

14 But,  alas!  your  poor  Type  prints  no  figure  like  nulla; 
Cursed,  cheated,  abused  by  each  pitiful  fellow — 

Though  working  like  a slave,  with  Zealand  true  courage, 
lie  can  scarce  get  as  yet  even  salt  to  his  porridge !’’ 

He  was,  however,  able  to  continue  his  paper,  as 
two  octavo  volumes  of  extracts  from  it  were 
published  in  London. 

Modem  instances  will  show  that  the  times 
have  not  much  improved.  The  unfortunate 
editor  of  an  Indiana  journal  thus  addresses  his 
delinqncnt  subscribers : 

441Iaht>  Up.— It  is  hut  seldom  we  trouble  our  patrons 
by  asking  them  to  fork  over  the  small  balance  due  us;  but 
we  think  if  they  only  knew  how  difficult  a task  it  is  for 
us  to  make  provisions  to  protect  Sally  and  the  children 
from  the  cold  chilling  blast  of  winter  that  is  now  coming 
upon  us  like  an  avalanche,  It  would  hardly  be  necessary 
to  say  pay  more  than  once,  for  they  would  come  to  our 
rescue  inatanter.” 

44  One  more  unfortunate”  in  Kentucky  speaks 
to  his  patrons  in  these  touching  words  : 

44  Friends,  wc  are  almost  penniless — Job’s  turkey  was  al- 
most a millionaire  compared  with  our  present  depressed 
treasury.  To-day,  If  the  price  of  salt  was  two  cents  a bar- 
rel, we  couldn’t  buy  enough  to  pickle  a jay-bird.” 
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Another  appeals  thus  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers : 

“ We  can  not  help  thinking  how  much  easier  an  editor's 
Ufe  might  be  made  if  his  generous  patrons  could  only  hear 
his  4 better  half1  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  flour-barrel  1 
A man  that  can  write  editorials  with  such  music  sounding 
in  his  ears,  can  easily  walk  the  telegraph  wires  and  turn 
somersaults  in  the  branches  of  a thorn  bush." 

Another  writes  on  the  subject  more  philo- 
sophically, but  not  the  less  points  his  moral : 

41  Every  man  ought  to  pay  his  debts,  if  he  can.  Every 
man  ought  to  get  married,  if  he  can.  Every  man  should 
do  his  work  to  suit  his  customers,  if  he  can.  Every  wife 
should  sometimes  hold  her  tongue,  if  she  can.  Every  law- 
yer should  occasionally  tell  the  truth,  if  he  can.  Every 
man  ought  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  let  other  peo- 
ple's alone,  if  he  can.  Every  man  should  take  a newspa- 
per and  pay  for  it  any  now.** 

• The  Louisville  Times  has  a fair  “ take  off”  on 
the  expression  “ in  a few  days,”  so  commonly 
used  by  poor  debtors,  and  applies  it  to  serve  a 
good  purpose.  He  who  can  not  see  its  wit  is 
to  be  pitied : 

“ You  present  a roan  a small  account,  he  will  pay  you 
4 in  a few  days;*  pretty  girls  expect  to  marry  4 in  a few 
days  ;*  we  expect  to  give  our  readers  some  interesting  lo- 
cal news  4 in  a few  days.*  And  we  are  hoping  that  a great 
many  of  our  subscribers  will  send  the  amount  of  their  dues 
4 in  a few  days.'  In  fact,  wc  know  they  will,  for  some  of 
them  have  been  promising  to  4 do  that  little  thing*  every 
few  days  for  a year  or  two.  We  expect  them  to  be  4 in 
funds  in  a few  days.*  **  i 

The  following  “dun”  of  a poetical  stripe  is  ! 
worthy  of  preservation  in  these  columns,  if  only  j 
as  a good  parody  on  the  popular  song,  “Then  j 
you’ll  remember  me,”  in  Balfe’s  opera  entitled 
the  “Bohemian  Girl:” 

44  When  other  bills  and  other  duns 
Their  tale  of  woe  ahaU  tell, 

Of  notes  in  bank,  4 without  the  funds, 

And  cotton  hard  to  sell; 

There  may,  perhaps,  in  such  a scene 
Some  recollection  be 
Of  bills  that  longer  due  have  been, 

And  you’ll  remember  me! 

“When  ‘hard  up*  customers  shall  wring 
Yonr  hearts  with  hopes  in  vain, 

And  deem  it  but  a trifling  thing 
To  tell  you  ‘call  again,* 

When  calling  proves  a useless  task, 

Without  the  lawyer's  fee. 

In  such  a moment  I but  ask 
That  you'll  remember  mef 

Two  other  representative  instances  of  the 
poverty  of  this  class  may  yet  be  given.  The 
first  is  that  of  a Western  editor  who  lately  called 
his  “devil”  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  hire  his  services  any  longer,  unless 
he  would  agree  either  to  take  nine-pence  a 
week  for  them,  or  share  equally  the  profits  of  his 
paper.  The  boy  concluded  to  stay,  but  unhesi- 
tatingly chose  the  ninerpence  a week  for  his  wages. 

The  other  is  of  a more  melancholy  character, 
and  refers  to  a New  Hampshire  editor  who, 
while  recently  traveling,  had  his  wallet  abstract- 
ed from  his  pocket  by  some  adroit  thief.  The 
pickpocket  was  so  disgusted  with  the  result  of 
his  exploit  that  he  returned  the  plunder  by  ex- 
press to  the  address  written  inside  the  wallet, 
with  the  following  note : 


44  You  miscrabll  skunk,  hears  yure  pocket-book.  Fur  a 
man  dressed  as  well  a a you  was  to  go  round  with  a welUt 
with  nuthin  in  it  but  a lot  of  noospapur  scraps,  a ivory 
tuthecora,  too  noospapur  stamps,  and  a pas  from  a rale- 
rode  directur,  is  a contempterbul  impunition  on  the  pub- 
lic. As  I hear  yure  a odditur  I return  yure  trash.  I 
never  robs  any  only  gentlemen.1* 

The  editor  of  the  Alabama  Argus , published 
at  Demopolis,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mark  Tapley,  when, 
after  the  following  fashion,  he  showed  himself 
“jolly”  under  what  most  people  would  consider 
a serious  circumstance : 

44  We  see  that  the  sheriff,  during  oar  absence,  lias  ad- 
vertised the  Argus  for  sale.  We  hope  the  bidders  wiU 
have  a merry  time  of  it  If  the  slieriff  can  seU  it  he  wiU 
do  more  than  we  ever  could.  Like  a damp  percussion-cap 
we  think  it  will  foil  to  4 go  off.'  *' 

But,  verily,  we  must  have  fallen  on  the  “ last 
days”  in  which  St.  Peter  declared  that  “ scoffers” 
should  come.  For  are  not  these  men  scoffers 
of  poverty  ? And  not  only  of  poverty,  but  also 
of  riches ; for  should  once  an  editor  become  for- 
tuitously wealthy,  he  is  regarded  as  a ram  avis, 
and  his  name  emblazoned  in  full  caps  in  every 
paper  in  the  country.  Read  how  the  editor  of 
the  Horicon  (Wisconsin)  Argus  discourses: 

44  An  exchange  says  that  editors  are,  ns  a general  thing, 
not  overstocked  with  worldly  goods.  Humbug  1 Here  are 
we,  editor  of  a country  paper,  fairly  rolling  in  wealth. 
We  have  a good  office,  a double-barreled  rifle,  seven  suit® 
of  clothes,  three  kittens,  a Newfoundland  pup,  two  gold 
watches,  thirteen  day  and  two  night  shirts,  carpets  on 
our  floor,  a pretty  wife,  own  one  corner  lot,  have  ninety- 
three  cents  in  cash,  are  out  of  debt,  and  have  no  rich  rela- 
tives. If  we  are  not  wealthy  it  is  a pity." 

Here  now  is  a small  batch  which  reminds  one 
of  an  editor  who  wrote  his  editorials  on  the  soles 
of  his  boots  and  went  barefoot  while  his  boy  set 
np  the  manuscript — so  making  himself  rich  by 
saving  paper : 

“There  is  a rich  editor  in  New  Hampshire  who  has 
made  his  money  by  always  practicing  economy.  He  al- 
ways writes  his  editorials  on  a slate.”— Mail 

“There  is  another  who  saves  the  expense  of  his  slate 
and  steals  his  editorials  from  us.**—  Concord  Recorder. 

44  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  gets  rich  off  such 
stealings?  Should  think  he'd  starve  for  want  of  sub- 
scribers. "—Ifaih 

44  What  a rumpus  a rich  editor  always  does  kick  up  1'* 
spitefully  adds  a Western  contemporary. 

Alas,  alas ! it  is  that  so  many  of  these  cre- 
ators and  conservators  of  public  opinion  are 
doomed  to  travel  in  the  walks  of  poverty,  and 
that  while  so  few  of  them  arc  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  majority  of  cases  the  business  is 
not  bred  to  the  editor.  Hence  many  a burning 
and  shining  light  ofliterature  is  obsenred  by  the 
withdrawal  of  editors  to  private  life.  The  vale- 
dictories of  such  are  among  the  most  carious 
specimens  of  pathos  to  be  found  in  our  language. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  now  quoted  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  a place  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Edward  Willett,  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Cairo  Times  and  Delta,  takes 
farewell  of  his  readers  in  the  following  expressive 
language : 

44 1 know  well  that  I need  not  offer  a word  of  Justifica- 
tion for  the  course.  I have  struggled  and  starved  long 
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“ A little  line  is  coming  between  your  brows 
that  will  grow  into  a wrinkle,  and  the  gray  of 
these  curls  will  be  less  easily  removed  than  the 
powder  which  you  have  just  brushed  away,  if  I 
let  you  worry  over  your  housekeeping  at  this 
rate.  I only  propose  getting  you  a good  cook, 
my  wife,  when  with  your  present  knowledge  of 
the  cuisine  you  could  issue  your  orders  grandilo- 
quently. ” 

“ But  good  servants  are  not  hired  out,  Regi- 
nald. It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  for 
really  accomplished  servants  to  be  found  out  of 
the  families  where  they  are  owned.  They  are 
too  much  prized  to  be  parted  with.” 

“ On  that  score  be  at  rest.  This  very  morn- 
ing I chanced  to  hear  of  an  excellent  woman,  a 
most  skillful  cook,  whom  the  Scrantons  are  go- 
ing to  hire  out  for  the  coming  year.” 

“ Why  do  they  part  with  her  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I believe  they  have  another.” 

“ I want  to  know  something  about  this  woman 
before  you  hire  her,  Reginald.” 

‘ * Know  what  ? They  ask  a tremendous  price 
for  her — no  less  than  ten  dollars  a month,  and 
she  has  two  little  children  who  must  go  with 
her.  But  Mr.  Scranton  told  Harry  Lee  this 
morning  that  she  was  well  worth  the  price.” 

And  so  I meditated : “ We  have  already 
Crecy,  the  cook — painstaking,  honest,  respectful 
and  incompetent  Crecy;  Maria,  her  daughter, 
who  is  chamber-maid ; Celin,  the  laundress ; 
Louis,  the  waiter ; and  ‘ old  Harry,’  the  gardener 
— a large  enough  complement  of  servants,  one 
would  think,  for  a family  of  three  persons ! Then 
those  children ! But  there  are  rooms  enough 
in  the  servants’  quarters  of  this  old  house  for 
twenty  people.  The  children  will  cost  us  no- 
thing. Crecy  can  be  installed  as  a kind  of  house- 
keeper—oh,  if  she  were  only  as  competent  as 
she  is  willing  and  honest  I Well,  I confess  it 
will  be  an  immense  relief ; especially  if  the  Ode- 
ons  stop  on  their  way  from  the  Springs,  and  the 
Maxwells  come  up  to  Commencement,  and  Hal 
marries  and  brings  out  his  bride  here  for  a wed- 
ding trip.”  My  meditation  ended  with  this 
conclusion,  and  I said : 

“Well,  you  are  such  a good,  thoughtful  fel- 
low, Regi,  and  I know  you  only  want  to  save 
me  trouble,  so  if  you  really  think  we  had  better 
have  this  woman,  and  if  you  will  find  out  why 
the  Scrantons  hire  her  out  and  keep  that  old 
crone  at  home  who  almost  poisoned  us  with  her 
miserable  cooking  the  day  wc  dined  there,  why 
I will  not  say  a word  against  it,  and  you  shall 
have  as  many  game  suppers  as  you  want ; and  I 
— I will  not  say  I will  keep  my  beauty,  that  would 
be  too  absurd — but  I will  delight  you  with  such 
charming  toilets  as  will  pay  you  for  being  so  very, 
very  good,  you  dear  old  fellow  !” 

“ Bless  me,  what  gratitude ! And  you  have 
been  trying  all  this  time  to  make  me  believe 
that  you  liked  housekeeping  I Well,  Neelie, 
we  will  have  this  accomplished  Therese,  and  you 
shall  have  a respite  from  the  pastry-room.  You 
could  even  trust  Crecy  ‘ to  give  out*  for  you,  and 
so  be  saved  all  trouble.” 


“ I don’t  know  about  trusting  Crecy  4 to  give 
out.’  No,  I mean  about  putting  one  servant 
over  another.” 

“ Nonsense!  it’s  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  a colored  housekeeper,  and  Cre- 
cy can  be  trusted  with  untold  gold.”  % 

I was  having  an  audience  with  the  new  cook, 
the  44  accomplished  Therese.”  She  was  a French 
mulatto,  and  it  was  evident  at  a glance  that 
she  was  a woman  of  strong  passions,  of  much 
force  of  character,  altogether  of  uncommon 
mould.  She  was  large  and  well-built ; a little 
8 tout,  without  losing  the  symmetry  for  which  any 
one  would  have  remarked  her.  Certainly  she 
was  a very  beautiful  woman.  I had  to  acknowl- 
edge that.  Her  magnificent  black  hair  lay  in 
heavy  waves  under  the  folds  of  the  bright  hand- 
kerchief which  was  arranged  on  her  head  with 
as  much  elegance  as  an  Eastern  turban.  Her 
large  eyes  looked  forth  at  her  new  mistress  with- 
out a droop  of  the  heavy  lid,  commanding,  full 
of  fire,  and  with  any  thing  but  the  expression  a 
young  and  inexperienced  mistress  would  like  to 
see  in  them.  I took  it  all  in  as  she  stood  be- 
fore me;  the  queenly  head,  the  fine  falling 
shoulders,  the  well-formed  hands  folded  as  if  in 
mock-humility  as  she  stood  before  me : all  this 
I saw,  and  I turned  an  imploring  look  toward 
my  husband  who  was  standing  behind  me.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Therese,  who  looked  to  him 
as  I did.  The  look  was  stern,  and  she  saw  she 
had  a master  even  though  she  did  not  entertain 
a high  opinion  of  me  as  a mistress.  But  her 
eyelids  did  not  fall  even  before  him,  only  the 
expression  in  them  gave  place  to  one  of  defiance. 

I summoned  what  courage  and  dignity  I 
could,  asked  her  a few  questions,  and  gave  my 
order  for  dinner  for  the  day.  Then  I said,  as 
carelessly  as  I could, 

“Why  do  you  not  stay  in  Mr.  Scranton's 
kitchen,  Therese  ? He  tells  Mr.  Hamilton  that 
you  are  a much  better  cook  than  old  Aunt  Cely.” 

“That  is  little  to  say,  Madame,” she  replied, 
in  the  rich  tones  which  were  as  remarkable  as 
her  looks.  ‘ * Mrs.  Scranton  sent  for  the  Marshal 
one  day  when  Mr.  Scranton  was  away,  and  had 
me  whipped.” 

I fairly  shivered  as  I pictured  in  my  mind 
the  lash  descending  on  the  being  before  me. 
“Why  did  your  mistress  do. this?” 

“I  struck  her ; I threatened  to  poison  her.” 

“ Therese !” 

“ Madanre,  she  said  my  children  were  whiter 
than  I ; that  their  father  had  been  a white  man.” 

“ Where  is  their  father  ?” 

“ My  husband  was  sold  when  my  master’s  es- 
tate was  divided.  Do  they  sell  white  men?” 
bitterly,  and  with  her  shut  teeth. 

“You  have  not  always  lived  in  this  country, 
Therese  ?” 

“No,  Madame.  I was  brought  here  from 
the  West  Indies ; but  I have  not  lived  there  al- 
ways either.” 

I had  no  time  for  further  questioning  then, 
so  I dismissed  her  and  went  out  to  the  yard  into 
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which  the  laundry  opened,  and  where,  nnder  a 
great  spreading  mimosa-tree,  I fonnd  Therese’s 
children.  The  little  one,  Ettie,  was  asleep,  pil- 
lowed on  the  lap  of  the  boy  Philippe,  a lad  of  ten, 
perhaps.  The  little  girl  was  plump,  and  had  a 
rosy  tinge  on  her  soft  olive  cheek ; Philippe  was 
wonderfully  handsome,  with  large,  sad  eyes  and 
a grace  evident  in  his  position. 

I took  the  little  girl  up,  saying  that  the  day 
was  too  cool  for  her  to  be  asleep  out  of  doors, 
and  carried  her  myself  to  the  comfortable  cot- 
tage separated  from  the  house,  as  were  all  the 
servants*  rooms,  where  I had  decided  to  place 
the  mother  and  children.  I had  given  Therese 
two  rooms,  intending  ono  to  be  used  as  a play- 
room for  the  children  in  bad  weather.  A little 
bed  had  been  made  np  for  the  boy,  which  de- 
lighted him.  On  this  I placed  Ettie  withont 
waking  her,  and  Philippe  took  his  attentive  sta- 
tion beside  her. 

This  done,  I returned  to  the  house  and  en- 
tered the  library  where  my  husband  was  writing. 
I stood  by  the  table  till  he  looked  up,  a little  im- 
patiently. 

wIam  busy  just  now,  dear.” 

“But  I can  not  wait  to  know  who  this  singu- 
lar creature  is,  with  her  lovely  and  refined  chil- 
dren. The  mother  uses  as  good  language  as  I 
do,  and  I am  actually  awed  by  her  queenly  man- 
ner. It  is  a very  uncomfortable  impression  to 
receive  from  one’s  cook,  Reginald.  Did  you 
know  why  Mr.  Scranton  would  not  keep  her  in 
his  kitchen?” 

“ I heard  something  of  the  story  this  morn- 
ing, but  it  did  not  deter  me  from  hiring  her. 
Mrs.  Scranton  is  a woman  of  violent  temper. 
Therese  has  not  been  well  treated.  She  had 
more  ladyhood  than  her  mistress,  who  doubtless 
was  coarse  and  abusive,  and  roused  all  the  evil 
passions  of  a woman  of  high,  strong  feeling.  I 
knew  you  would  treat  her  far  otherwise ; that 
she  would  have  a different  nature  called  out 
here ; that  you  could  soften  her  and  make  her  a 
good  woman,  as  she  certainly  is  a remarkable 
woman.  But  I was  stem  with  her,  for  I do  not 
know  but  she  might  presume,  and  she  must  feel 
that  it  will  never  be  allowed  here,  however  gen- 
tle you  are.  And  now  go,  dear  wife  1 I am 
very  busy.  By-and-by  you  can  win  her  story 
from  her  own  lips.  I have  heard  it  only  in 
part.” 

I departed  not  half  satisfied.  Reginald  was 
going  away  from  home  soon,  to  be  gone  some 
weeks,  and  then,  and  indeed  at  any  time,  I must 
be  supreme  in  my  house  and  over  my  family. 
I was  a young  and  inexperienced  woman.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I was  courageous  or  not. 
I certainly  did  not  like  the  looks  of  my  new  cook 
any  better  than  I should  have  fancied  a*  lioness 
for  a household  pet.  Yet  something  attracted 
me  to  her;  the  magnetism  which  one  strong 
womanly  nature  has  over  another,  no  matter 
how  they  are  related. 

The  dinner  was  superb ; no  less  significant 
word  would  describe  it.  The  same  materials 
that  poor  Crecy  would  have  jumbled  up  and 
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made  barely  eatable  furnished  us  with  the  most 
elegant  dishes,  and  the  dessert  would  have  done 
credit  to  a confectioner.  When  Louis  had  with- 
drawn, I said : 

“ Well,  Reginald and  ho  replied, 

“Well,  Cornelia.” 

“ I want  to  know  if  we  are  at  home  or  at  the 
St.  Charles?” 

“ We  are  nnder  Therese’s  administration.  Are 
you  satisfied?” 

“ It  would  be  hard  to  bo  otherwise.  But  I 
dread  to  call  her  to  the  store-room.” 

“Let  Crecy  give  out  breakfast  and  supper.” 

“What,  put  Crecy  over  this  woman!  She 
would  annihilate  the  hnmble  creature  with  a 
look.” 

So  I summoned  Therese  to  the  store-room  my- 
self— directed  her  to  the  meal  and  hominy  bins, 
to  the  spice-boxes,  tea-chest,  coffee-bag,  and  un- 
locked the  great  closet  where  the  pickles,  man- 
goes, and  jellies  were  stored.  Then  I told  her 
at  what  hour  I would  come  to  the  store-room 
with  her  in  the  evening  for  supper  and  break- 
fast, and  in  the  morning  for  dinner. 

“When  I can  not  come  myself  I will  send 
Crecy,”  I said,  as  carelessly  as  I could. 

A smile  of  bitter  meaning  curved  her  lip. 

“ You  heard  that  I was  a thief,  also,  Madame?” 

“It  has  been  my  custom  to  trust  the  keys  to 
no  one  but  Crecy,”  I said,  coldly — “ she  is  of 
proven  honesty.” 

“ And  I am — whatever  you  please  to  think 
me,”  she  said,  in  an  under-tone.  “ Is  this  the 
barrel  of  brown  sugar  ?” 

“ No.  That  is  sweet  crackers,  and  the  next 
is  rice ; the  sugars  are  on  the  other  side;”  and 
so  we  came  out  of  the  store-room  after  she  had 
filled  her  measures. 

In  the  morning  Crecy  said  to  me  : 

“ Miss  Nelia,  did  you  gib  Therese  sweet  crack- 
ers for  the  children  yesterday  ?” 

“No,  I did  not.” 

“There  was  a dozen  or  so  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meal  measure.  She  said  the  mistress  gib  ’em 
for  the  children.” 

I watched  her  the  day  following,  but  could  not 
discover  that  she  took  any  thing  not  ordered. 

The  same  report  reached  me  about  the  crackers. 

“Reginald,”  I said,  “this  ‘grand  creature,’  as 
you  call  her — well,  she  is  superb— but  she  steals, 
before -my  eyes  even.  I really  believe  she  does 
it  because  she  saw  I would  not  trust  her.” 

“ You  are  doubtless  right.  She  steals  *to  re- 
venge herself  on  you  for  your  suspicions  of  her. 

I believe  if  she  were  trusted  she  would  prove 
trust-worthy.  Have  you  asked  her  more  about 
herself  yet  ?” 

“ Yes,  I asked  many  questions.  I find  she 
was  born  in  a French  West  Indian  island,  that 
she  went  to  France  with  her  young  mistress, 
where  the  young  lady^rlt^  complete  her  edu- 
cation. Afterward  they  went  to  England,  where 
the  young  lady  married.  Finally  the  family  re- 
turned to  the  island,  but  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  Therese  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  uncle  of  the  young  lady  whom  she  had 
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served  as  maid.  In  this  household  she  acquired 
her  wonderful  skill  in  the  cuisine  from  an  old 
French  cook  still  in  possession  of  his  office, 
though  loo  feeble  for  the  full  performance  of  its 
duties.  There,  too,  she  married  the  confiden- 
tial servant  of  the  master,  a quadroon,  who  had 
traveled  a great  deal  in  Europe,  and  who  acted 
now  as  the  planter’s  man  of  business.  Therese’s 
children  were  born  here,  with  two  others  who 
died.  The  family  ruin  came  to  this  household 
also,  and  broke  the  old  man’s  heart.  After  his 
death  the  estate  was  divided,  the  negroes  sold ; 
a trader  purchased  Therese  and  her  children,  and 
brought  them  to  this  country,  where  she  in  time 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Scranton.  The  hus- 
band was  carried  off  to  some  other  island,  St. 
Thomas,  I believe.  And  this  is  the  story  which 
you  and  I can  fill  up  as  wo  study  her  pecul- 
iarities.” 

“This  accounts  for  her  accomplishments.  I 
have  heard  that  she  can  read  and  write ; that 
she  can  embroider,  and  do  all  kinds  of  fine  sew- 
ing, and  that  she  has  even  something  of  musical 
talent  and  cultivation.  She  is  as  good  a lady’s 
maid,  as  good  a child’s  nurse — ” 

“ Oh,  she  could  never  be  intended  by  nature 
for  that!”  I said,  hastily,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  remembering  the  dainty  care  I had 
given  personally,  and  always,  to  the  little  child 
whom  I had  laid  in  the  grave  after  a few  months 
of  beautiful  life. 

Weeks  went  by.  There  was  not  a jar  in  my 
household  arrangements ; guests  came  and  went 
with  little  more  care  on  my  part  than  if  I were 
entertaining  them  at  a hotel.  Then  my  hus- 
band, fully  satisfied  with  the  manage,  went  off 
on  his  contemplated  journey : his  sister,  too,  was 
absent  on  a visit,  and  I was  quite  alone.  My 
dressing-room  window  opened  into  a garden,  sep- 
arated only  by  a kind  of  hedge  made  of  peach- 
trees,  cut  off  low,  and  kept  broad  and  flat,  for  dry- 
ing and  bleaching  clothes  from  the  large  laun- 
dry yard  of  which  I have  spoken.  Into  this 
the  pastry-room  opened,  with  a door  on  the  op- 
posite side  opening  toward  the  cool  spring  house. 
I walked  out  near  to  this  hedge,  apparently  ex- 
amining some  fine  hyacinths,  but  in  reality  more 
interested  in  watching  through  openings  in  the 
thicket  the  play  of  Philippe  and  Ettie.  The  boy 
was  as  graceful,  and  as  well-bred  even,  in  the 
abandon  of  his  sport  as  a gentleman’s  som  Well 
might  the  mother  of  such  children  cling  to  them 
with  the  idolatry  which  poor  Therese  showed. 

Suddenly  loud  tones  arrested  my  attention, 
and,  looking  up,  I saw  Harry,  who  was  an  old, 
perverse,  and  opinionated  man,  standing  by  the 
pastry  table,  one  hand  on  the  slab,  and  one  used 
menacingly  near  the  face  of  Therese.  As  I 
looked  she  stepped  back  with  her  arm  raised,  a 


I was  in  it  and  had  locked  the  door.  I had  no 
fancy  for  the  scene  which  might  follow,  or  for 
facing  such  a woman  in  her  rage,  though  I felt 
obliged  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

She  came  through  the  hall  stepping  heavily, 
as  if  with  the  might  of  her  passion,  and  knocked 
at  my  door. 

“ Well,  what  is  wanted  ?” 

“ I would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Madame.” 

“ Say  now  what  you  have  to  say,  Therese.  I 
don’t  wish  to  open  my  door.” 

“ I must  speak  to  you  of  Harry,  Madame. 

The  miserable  old  man  has  offered  insult  to  me. 

I can  not  take  his  contumely.  In  his  ignorance 
he  calls  me  a witch,  talks  of  my  “ evil-eye,”  and 
accuses  me  of  trying  to  poison  him.  He  swears 
he  will  eat  nothing  more  in  the  kitchen,  and 
calls  me  thief,  murderer,  worse — ” 

“ What  is  worse,  pray  ?” 

“I  can  not  tell  you,  Madame.” 

“What  did  he  say,  Therese?” 

“It  was  the  same  lie  that  Mrs.  Scranton  flung 
at  me.  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  Madame,  let  me 
into  your  room!” 

Her  voice  had  lost  its  fierce  tone,  and  sound- 
ed as  if  tears  were  falling.  The  softened  mood 
touched  me.  I opened  the  door  and  retreated 
to  my  couch  again.  She  stood  before  me  so 
changed  that  she  was  not  the  same  woman  whom 
I had  seen  with  uplifted  hand  and  stormy  brow. 

Tears  were  streaming  down  her  face,  her  bosom 
heaved  tumultuously,  and  her  hands  worked 
nervously  as  she  strove  to  clasp  them  before  her. 

“Therese,  you  are  in  greater  trouble  than 
Harry  can  bring  you,”  I said,  kindly. 

At  first  she  could  not  speak.  Then  with -a 
great  effort  at  self-control,  she  said : 

“Madame,  Mr.  Scranton  was  here  this  morn- 
ing. He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  sell  me 
away  from  the  children.  He  will  keep  them  him- 
self. His  wife  wants  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
house.  Philippe  will  be  a waiter,  and  Ettie  a 
maid  for  her  daughter.  A man  was  with  him, 
a trader,  who  wanted  to  take  me  west  at  Christ- 
mas.” 

The  voice  was  low  but  intense  with  the  tone 
of  subdued  passion ; before  she  ceased  speaking 
it  sunk  to  a monotone  of  helpless  misery.  A 
shock  went  through  me  as  I listened.  There  were 
some  “ peculiarities  of  the  institution”  to  which 
I could  never  become  accustomed.  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  I was  living  there  was  very  lit- 
tle buying  or  selling.  Most  of  the  families  had 
inherited  their  negroes,  and  never  sold  unless  un- 
der great  pecuniary  pressure.’  A “negro  bro- 
ker” was  regarded  with  contempt,  with  utter  ab- 
horrence, and  treated  as  a social  pariah.  Mr. 
Scranton  was  a new  man.  He  had  made  his 
money,  and  consequently  had  to  buy  his  negroes 
as  he  did  other  possessions.  His  wife,  unused 
to  her  position,  was  haughty  or  condescending 
as  the  case  might  be,  her  want  of  breeding  evi- 
dent in  either  demonstration,  while  her  loud  tones 
and  harsh  words  showed  what  those  who  lived 
with  her  might  be  called  upon  to  endure.  Her 
husband,  a kind-hearted  man,  possessed  some 
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qualities  which  gave  him  a respectable  posi- 
tion in  society  and  commanded  some  toler- 
ance for  his  wife,  though  social  circles  opened 
very  charily  to  them,  notwithstanding  his  great 
wealth  and  public  spirit.  I could  easily  under- 
stand why  Therese  felt  the  added  sting  of 
leaving  the  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
this  inferior  and  insolent  woman.  I had  no 
drop  of  comfort  to  give  to  the  poor  mother,  ex- 
cept to  say : 

4 4 Poor  Therese  1 If  this  must  bo  done  I will 
try  to  have  some  oversight  of  the  children.  How 
muoh  better  it  would  be  for  them  if  you  could 
control  yourself  more  1” 

44  That  is  true ; they  will  owe  it  to  me,”  she 
said,  humbly.^ 

44  And  now  let  them  owe  to  you  one  year  of 
happy  life,”  I added.  44Harry  is  always  kind 
to  them.  I have  often  seen  him  stop  his  work 
to  fix  a toy  for  them ; to  help  Philippe  in  his 
play,  or  lift  Ettie  over  a rough  place.  Would 
it  not  be  better  not  to  mind  the  old  man's  folly 
and  idle  words,  but  for  their  sokes  return  good 
for  evil?” 

44  It  is  veiy  hard,  Madame,  to  keep  my  tem- 
per. He  said  this  morning,  when  he  had  driv- 
en me  beside  myself  with  his  lies,  that  he 4 could 
make  a peaceablcr  bargain  with  Satan  himself 
than  with  mo,’  and  I told  him  I would  give  him 
a chance  to  do  so  any  time  he  wished  to  change 
company.” 

I smiled  inwardly  and  said,  44  Now  go,  The- 
rese. I will  see  Mr.  Scranton  myself,  and  use 
any  influence  I may  have  for  you.  And,  The- 
rese,” as  she  was  going  out  of  the  door,  44  if  you 
would  like  it,  you  may  take  the  store-room  keys 
and  get  the  children  some  sweet  crackers,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  some  gelatine.  I do  not 
think  I gave  you  enough  yesterday.” 

She  turned  and  looked  up  into  my  face  as  I 
handed  her  the  chatelaine.  44  Madame,  you  are 
too  good.  I have  not  merited  this  kindness. 
I thought,  perhaps,  you  were  like  Mrs.  Scran- 
ton, and  when  I saw  that  you  preferred  not  to 
trust  me  with  the  keys  I took  from  you  what 
my  children  wanted.  I have  often  taken  crack- 
ers and  a cup  of  jelly  when  Ettio  was  sick.” 

44  No  matter,  Therese;  I do  not  think  you  will 
do  so  again  without  my  permission.  You  will 
find  me  too  good  a friend  to  want  to  deceive 
me. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would  not 
come ; there  was  a convulsive  movement  of  the 
throat,  and  after  standing  a moment  in  silence 
6he  turned  and  slowly  walked  back  to  her  do- 
main, disarmed  and  overcome. 

I threw  my  arm  up  over  my  head,  and  med- 
itated how  I could  best  compass  my  wishes  and 
my  strong  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  children.  I 
knew  this  was  Mrs.  Scranton's  revenge,  for 
which  she  would  say  she  had  ample  justifica- 
tion in  the  violence  of  the  mother.  I knew 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Scranton,  who  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  for  a quiet  life,  was  very  apt  to  do 
as  his  wife  desired,  or,  rather,  to  let  her  rule. 
But  I had  a long  time  before  Christmas  in 


which  to  work,  and  I determined  to  pay  a court 
I never  otherwise  should  have  dreamed  of  to 
the  purse-proud  Mrs.  Scranton.  I fell  asleep 
with  my  plans  playing  through  my  mind,  min- 
gling with  visions  of  the  lost  husband  and  fa- 
ther, whom,  however,  I could  not  include  in  any 
possible  future  that  I could  picture  for  Therese. 

The  post  that  day  brought  me  a letter  from 
my  husband,  who  was  in  Savannah.  He  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  social  life  there,  consisting 
of  such  little  44  asides”  as  a lawyer  could  find 
time  for,  told  me  of  old  friends,  and  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  a Creole  family  he  had  met  at 
the  Tclfairs',  where  ho  had  dined  the  previous 
evening.  44  They  are  originally  from  St.  Thom- 
as, where  they  still  own  large  sugar  plantations ; 
but  they  have  resided  in  Europe  for  some  years, 
and  are  personally  acquainted  with  every  artist 
or  musical  composer  of  note  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Under  great  bonhomie  Sefior  Rosas  car- 
ries a warm  heart  and  much  artistic  culture  and  * 
appreciation.  His  wife  is  a delicious  exteutante 
on  the  piano  and  harp.  There  is  a member  of 
the  family  whom  they  treat  as  friend  and  equal, 
though  his  position  has  been  that  of  a courier, 

I think,  while  they  were  traveling.  Every  thing 
is  referred — I might  almost  say  efeferred — to 
Leon.  He  is  in  New  Orleans  now,  so  I have 
not  seen  him,  but  they  are  talking  of  coming 
to  the  ‘up-country*  for  the  summer,  which  they 
will  spend  at  Madison  Springs  and  traveling 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  with  the  Bryan 
County  Maxwells,  who  are  relatives  on  Mrs.  Max- 
well's side ; and  Leon  will  be  with  them  then,  I 
hope.  You  know  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  a Gindrat.  + 
I have  promised  that  wo  will  join  them  at  the 
Springs,  and  explore  the  beautiful  region  above 

with  them,  if  they  will  stop  in  O and  pay 

us  a visit  on  their  return.  And  the  Odeons 
are  coming  in  September,  and  the  Laws  will  be 
here  at  Commencement ; the  old  house  will  be 
gay.  How  delightful ! and  how  thankful  I am 
for  Therese — ” And  I went  down  stairs  to  see 
if  the  luncheon  I had  ordered  for  the  friends 
who  were  to  pass  the  day  with  me  44  socially” 
was  all  I could  desire. 

Only  a painter  could  have  done  justice  to  it. 

If  Therese  had  brought  in  the  bloom  of  the 
peach  orchard,  and  trailed  the  golden  jasmine 
which  covered  our  roof  with  its  glory,  and  hung 
in  festoons  of  beauty  from  the  balustrade  over 
the  portico,  about  the  walls,  and  shed  over  all 
the  emerald  light  which  made  our  carriage  drive 
dim  at  noonday,  she  could  not  have  surprised 
mo  more  than  the  magic  of  her  taste  and  skill 
did  now.  It  was  a dainty  little  feast,  with  flow- 
ers and  vines  in  profusion  about  the  room. 

Crecy  stood  by  in  dumb  amazement  and  delight 
watching  Therese,  who  was  bringing  to  order  a 
wayward  myrtle  branch  which  depended  from 
a tall  vase  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Her  face 
flushed  os  she  saw  my  look  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, and  in  reply  to  my  exclamation,  44  Oh,  how 
lovely  1 how  perfect!”  she  only  said,  quietly, 

“It  was  very  little  to  do  for  you,  Madame.” 

To  my  friends  I confided  my  interest  in  The- 
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rese,  and  wished,  oh,  how*  vainly ! that  I could 
retain  always  in  my  service  the  skill  and  taste 
of  this  admirable  cook.  But  I knew  my  En- 
glish husband’s  principles  too  well  to  think  of 
persuading  him  to  purchase  her,  so  I only  list- 
ened to  her  praises  with  a sigh  for  the  change 
my  dining-room  would  suffer  with  any  other 
person  controlling  its  interests. 

As  for  teaching  Louis  or  Crecy,  I know 
she  would  willingly  undertake  it  if  I requested 
it.  But  her  art  is  not  transferable ; her  taste 
amounts  to  an  inspiration.  No  teaching  could 
have  produced  the  artistic  effect  you  see  in  this 
room.  Well,  I must  make  the  best  I can  of 
her,  and— do  my  best  for  her. 

I saw  Mr.  Scranton  as  soon  as  possible. 
Avoiding  all  reference  to  his  wife  and  Therese’s 
troubles  with  her,  I inquired  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  keep  mother  and  children  together. 
I felt  at  liberty  to  do  this,  because  his  intention 
• to  sell  was  becoming  known,  and  some  in  town, 
who  were  aware  of  the  woman’s  skill,  were  con- 
sidering whether  they  could  not  secure  such  in- 
valuable services.  Ho  began  at  once  to  tell  me 
of  the  woman’s  conduct  toward  Mrs.  Scranton, 
and  how  only  that  morning  on  which  he  last  saw 
her  she  had  uttered  under-breath  fresh  threats 
against  his  wife. 

" She  was  not  a responsible  person,  her  whole 
nature  tortured  by  the  prospect  of  separation 
from  her  children.”  * 

“I  don’t  want  her  to  stay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,”  said  Mr.  Scranton,  “and  I can  not 
persuade  my  wife  to  give  up  the  children.  She 
says  such  a fierce-tempered  creature  will  be 
their  ruin,  and  for  their  sakes,  if  not  for  other 
reasons,  they  ought  to  be  parted.  They  are 
very  promising  children.” 

As  delicately  as  I could,  taking  all  care  to 
avoid  reflecting  on  Mrs.  Scranton,  I gave  him 
my  opinion  of  Therese. 

“ I have  proved  her  honesty,  tested  her  honor, 
and  I am  sure  that  when  Bhe  considers  herself 
treated  with  the  respect  she  thinks  she  deserves 
as  a capable,  not  to  say  gifted,  human  being; 
when  she  feels  trusted  and  carcd-for  she  is  not 
only  tame  and  submissive  but  devoted  and  ex- 
erts herself  to  the  utmost  to  give  satisfaction. 
When  roused,  especially  through  her  children, 
she  is  a lioness  for  wrath,  and  yet  through  her 
children  she  might  be  almost  regenerated.  Pray 
make  no  definite  arrangement  yet  for  her  sale. 
I feel  sure  something  will  occur  in  her  behalf.” 

“ I am  afraid  you  do  not  know  Therese  yet 
and  so  we  parted.  As  I approached  the  house 
I shortened  the  walk  by  going  into  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  bordered  by 
hedges  of  the  luxuriant  Cherokee  rose  and  over- 
hung by  tall  Pride  of  Indias,  now  in  full  foli- 
age. The  lane  ended  in  an  open  space  near  the 
house,  where  the  hedge,  “rounding  greenly,” 
made  room  for  the  well-house  which  stood  on  a 
green  bank  where  the  sward  was  always  rich 
and  6oft  and  very  pleasant  to  Northern  eyes. 

On  this  bank  was  now  seated  the  woman  Thc- 
rese  with  Ettie  in  her  lap,  while  Philippe  was 


running  and  jumping  at  them  to  amnse  the  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  shouting  with  laughter.  The 
gay  head-handkerchief,  always  worn  while  en- 
gaged in  the  kitchen,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  im- 
perial head  was  only  graced  by  a shining  coil 
of  rich  wavy  hair.  The  contour  and  pose  would 
have  made  a study  for  an  artist.  I stood  a mo- 
ment unseen,  watching  them.  There  was  the 
refinement  in  the  mother’s  manner  of  sporting 
with  her  children  which  we  consider  the  result 
of  birth  or  breeding.  I marked  the  well-formed, 
taper  hands,  the  elegant  curve  of  her  arms,  and 
noted  her  rich,  musical  voice  as  she  caressed 
her  children  with  pretty  French  phrases  uttered 
half  unconsciously.  I could  not  believe  that 
all  that  fascinated  me  in  this  scene  was  subject 
to  the  possibilities  of  slavery,  and  might  be  dis- 
pelled by  its  tyranny.  I stood  still  and  prayed, 
God  knows  how  fervently,  that  He  would  inter- 
pose and  save  the  mother  and  the  children  from 
the  terrible  fate  which  seemed  to  await  them. 

As  I passed  the  group  Therese  arose  with  a 
respectful  salutation  and  the  inquiry,  “ Shall  I 
send  in  tea,  Madame?” 

“ Yes ; I will  take  it  in  my  dressing-room, 
however,  for  I am  too  tired  to  go  to  the  dining- 
room. This  will  be  my  last  evening  alone,  Tbe- 
reso.  To-morrow  my  husband  will  be  with  me.” 

The  color  forsook  her  face,  and  the  light  went 
out  of  her  eyes,  as  the  words  too  surely  remind- 
ed her  of  one  who  would  not  come  back  to  her. 
The  very  currents  of  her  being  seemed  checked 
for  a moment ; then  she  said,  simply, 

“I  am  glad  for  Madame  that  her  husband 
will  be  with  her  again and  she  followed  me 
to  the  house,  leading  a child  by  each  hand. 

Delicious  spring  flew  by.  In  the  wealth  of 
its  flowers  and  under  the  blue  of  its  skies  Eden 
seemed  renewed  on  earth,  and  I looked  about 
vaguely,  fearing  that  some  tempting  fruit  might 
beguile  me  into  evil.  But  the  tempter  was 
not  so  visible,  though,  doubtless,  he  was  bnsy 
enough  weaving  his  spells  even  there.  The 
happy  are  seldom  on  guard,  and  I almost  forgot 
that  I was  mortal  under  the  witcheries  of  the 
beauty  around  me.  June  growing  fervid  re- 
called'me  to  my  summer  plans,  and  by  July  we 
started  for  the  Springs,  Old  Madison,  then  in  all 
the  glory  of  its  popularity.  Here  we  were  to 
meet  the  “ low-country”  families  who  had  en- 
gaged us  to  spend  the  hot  months  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  with  them. 

We  drove  up  to  the  piazza  of  the  great  hotel 
just  before  sundown.  The  Laws  and  the  Rosas, 
the  Creoles  of  whom  my  husband  had  written 
me,  were  already  there,  and  the  first  person  we 
saw  was  M.  Rosas,  advancing  to  greet  us.  He 
was  a stoutly-built,  merry -eyed  man,  whose  very 
countenance  would  pat  one  in  good  humor  with 
the  world  aft  once,  it  was  so  free  from  cork  and 
line  of  care. 

“ We  reached  here  only  yesterday;  but  Leon, 
who  will  insist  on  being  courier  still  if  he  stays 
with  us,  preceded  us  some  time,  and  after  engag- 
ing the  best  quarters  for  ns,  he  has  devoted  his 
time  to  his  quest.  We  have  rooms  reserved  for 
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you  also  in  our  cottage.  There  we  are  behind 
that  cypress-vine  pyramid,  the  prettiest  cottage 
between  the  hotel  and  the  spring — two  rooms 
communicating  across  the  hall  from  yours  most 
devotedly** — M.  Rosas  ran  on  as  he  led  us  to 
our  quarters. 

“ Excellent  Rosas !”  said  Reginald,  “ so  you 
were  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  on  Leon  to  ac- 
company you  !** 

“ Oh,  yes ! I dread  to  think  of  parting  with 
him.  He  is  our  friend,  Hamilton — our  brother. 
He  is  not  a mercenary  fellow,  but  you  know  he 
has  large  uses  for  his  money.  He  intends  open- 
ing a broker’s  office  in  New  Orleans  in  the  win- 
ter, but  for  the  summer  he  devotes  himself  once 
more  to  us.  I don't  know  but  I shall  apply  for 
the  post  of  office-boy  next  winter  rather  than  be 
parted  from  him.  Here  is  Madame.  Our  friends 
the  Hamiltons,  Angelique” — and  I really  felt 
almost  as  much  at  home  with  these  strangers  as 
Reginald  seemed  to  be.  There  was  more  than 
French  warmth  under  all  this  French  vivacity. 
I felt  the  heart  in  the  hand. 

A tall  and  very  elegant  man  approached  us  as 
we  left  our  rooms  after  the  refreshment  of  a bath. 
Standing  by  M.  Rosas  was  small  advantage  to 
that  gentleman.  The  stranger  was  clad  in  the 
white  linen  which  is  the  luxury  of  the  climate 
and  the  season,  and  removed  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  which  worn  by  him  was  only  properly  named 
a sombrero , and  held  out  his  hand  in  response  to 
my  husband’s  gesture  of  greeting. 

44  This  is  Leon,  my  best  of  couriers,  and  my 
good  friend,”  said  M.  Rosas,  gayly. 

There  was  a shade  of  color  in  his  face,  but  no 
suspicion  could  attach  to  it  of  its  being  negro 
blood.  The  countenance  was  noble ; the  whole 
expression  of  the  man  intellectual  and  refined. 
The  grasp  of  hand  which  Reginald  gave  him  told 
me  that  he  knew  his  worth,  and  made  me  eager 
to  know  more  of  him. 

Our  time  at  the  Springs  went  by  most  charm- 
ingly. We  drove  and  sauntered  when  it  was 
cool  enough,  drank  the  waters,  chatted,  rolled 
ten-pins,  and  played  billiards.  All  this  idleness 
was  infused  with  spirit  or  sentiment  as  best  suit- 
ed the  temper  of  the  individual.  I watched  some 
' flirtations  going  on  briskly,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  pretty  children.  Loon  seemed  strange- 
ly busy,  and  devoted  himself  to  each  new-comer, 
or  to  his  suite , as  the  case  might  be,  with  a per- 
tinacity which  puzzled  me.  In  the  evening  we 
danced  in  the  great  ball-room  or  promenaded 
the  galleries.  The  Rosas,  Odeons,  Laws,  and 
Maxwells,  with  a dozen  families  less  intimate, 
made  a delightful  coterie. 

Sitting  in  the  gallery  one  evening  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  of  my  companion,  the  genial  Rosas, 
the  history  of  Leon.  “ A slave  who  has  bought 
his  freedom,  and  who  is  now  seeking  his  wife 
and  children  to  buy  them.  But  Madame,”  said 
he,  with  emotion,  “Leon  is  our  friend!  You 
who  see  the  distinctions  of  caste  to  which  I was 
born  in  thrall  can  understand  how  much  must 
underlie  such  an  expression.  He  has  proved  a 
devotion,  which  only  friendship  can  repay,  in  a 


thousand  ways.  He  is  as  worthy  as  any  man 
living  of  the  position.  He  saved  the  lives  of 
our  whole  party  in  an  emergency  when  we  were 
in  Europe,  and  at  a cost  which  might  have  been 
his  own  life,  but  a good  God  interposed  for  him. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  forget  that 
Leon  was  a slave.  Ah,  if  the  poor  fellow  could 
only  find  his  family  !'* 

“Has  he  no  idea  where  they  are?  What 
separated  them  ?” 

“Ruin  came  to  the  estate — all  were  sold,  the 
children  with  their  mother ; and  they  to  a trader, 
while  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  buy  Leon.  I 
said  he  bought  his  freedom — he  did  so  when  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  he  saved  ours.  It  was  a 
small  recompense.” 

“What  was  his  wife’s  position?” 

“She  is  probably  a cook.  Leon  thinks  she 
is ; though  she  was  brought  up  as  lady’s  maid 
and  went  to  Europe  with  her  young  mistress, 
who  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  She 
was  beautiful,  Leon  tells  me,  and  a great  favorite 
with  her  young  lady,  who  made  her  share  her 
lessons  with  her  even  to  learning  music  and  em- 
broidery. It  is  to  facilitate  Leon’s  search  for 
her  that  he  has  consented  to  come  to  the  Springs 
with  us.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  attach  him- 
self to  all  new-comers,  hoping  to  hear  of  his 
family,  to  get  some  clew.” 

I could  hardly  steady  my  voice  as  I asked — 

“Had  they  children?  yes,  you  say  his  family. 

How  many  were  there?” 

“Two,  I believe.  One  born  just  as  they 
were  torn  apart ; he  does  not  know  if  it  is  living.” 

“M.  Rosas,  I know  Leon’s  wife.  She  is  my 
cook.  His  children  are  at  our  home.” 

“Good  God!” 

“ Hush ; don’t  let  me  be  overheard : but  I am 
persuaded  this  is  so.” 

“ Why  not  tell  him  ?” 

“ There  is  the  least  chance  of  a mistake.  He 
shall  * prove  property,  * as  people  say  when  things 
are  found.  I would  not  for  the  world  raise  false 
hopes  in  the  poor  fellow.” 

We  were  just  leaving  the  Springs,  and  a short 
journey  of  two  days*  travel  brought  us  to  Clarks- 
ville, the  threshold  of  the  picturesque  “up- 
country  of  Georgia.”  Toccoa,  Tallulah,  Nan- 
coochie,  and  other  places  of  noted  interest,  were 
only  short  drives  from  the  town  where  we  estab- 
lished ourselves.  One  fresh  morning,  soon  after 
our  arrival,  we  drove  over  to  Nancoochie,  the 
beautiful  valley  through  which  run  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chattanooga,  there  a clear  little 
stream  whose  waters  we  could  ford  at  any  point. 

This  morning  our  object  was  the  ascent  of  Yar- 
rah,  the  tallest  mountain  in  Georgia  and  one  of 
the  last  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  carriages 
were  left  below,  and  for  some  distance  the  ascent 
was  made  on  horseback  by  the  ladies,  by  the 
gentlemen  on  foot.  Then  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  increased  the  horses  were  tied  and 
all  proceeded  to  walk. 

The  top  was  gained,  and  we  overlooked  a 
country  that  was  the  veritable  promised  land  for 
luxuriant  beauty.  Some  of  the  party  made  ex- 
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cnrsions  for  the  best  resting-place.  One  of 
them  found  his  own  name  on  the  rough  trunk 
of  a neighboring  tree,  where  it  had  been  cut  with 
those  of  all  his  college  class  twenty  years  before, 
the  letters  so  huge  and  rugged  that  they  were 
almost  unreadable.  In  its  shade  we  disposed 
ourselves,  and  combining  bodily  with  spiritual 
refreshment  we  satisfied  our  intense  thirst  with 
the  fresh  and  delicious  peaches  which  had  been 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

Time  went  by  too  speedily.  We  did  not 
know  that  we  were  losing  all  the  morning  hours 
till  noon  announced  itself  by  the  shortened  shad- 
ows. We  at  once  began  the  descent,  but  it  was 
made  intolerable  by  the  heat.  As  a turn  in  the 
path  brought  us,  when  about  half-way  down,  to 
a huge  rock  forming  the  precipitous  side  of 
much  of  the  peak  in  whose  deep,  cool  shadow 
stretched  out  another  rocky  platform  as  solid  as 
that  towering  above  us,  we  hailed  it  with  such 
acclamation  as  our  parched  lips  could  utter. 
We  remembered  how  in  other  days  the  weary 
had  given  thanks  “for  the  shadow  of  a great 
rock,”  and  we  sat  down  to  await  the  coolness  of 
evening.  The  sides  of  the  rock  above  us  dripped 
with  moisture,  and  we  leaned  our  heated  faces 
against  it  and  pulled  the  damp  mosses  from  their 
beds.  | 

There  was  a great  fissure  in  the  rock  upon 
which  we  sat,  not  more  than  afoot  wide  at  the  top, 
but  thirty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of 
this  fissure  were  covered  plentifully  with  mosses, 
and  far  below  us,  out  of  all  possible  reach,  we 
heard  the  rippling  and  purling  of  a stream  of 
water.  We  leaned  over  the  fissure,  and  realized 
the  fable  of  Tantalus  as  we  inhaled  the  fresh 
coolness  which  the  water  sent  up.  • I raised  my 
fhce,  burning  and  fevered,  and  found  Leon  stand- 
ing beside  me  with  a peach  pealed  and  presented 
on  the  point  of  a fruit  knife ; in  the  other  hand 
he  held  a little  basket  of  sandwiches.  I was 
most  grateful  for  both,  and  the  more  so  that  I 
knew  he  had  made  his  way  down  the  mountain 
while  we  reclined  there  so  indolently  to  the  car- 
riages, and  brought  up  a supply  of  refreshments 
left  behind  us  on  the  supposition  that  our  mid- 
day lunch  would  be  taken  in  the  valley. 

“Why,  Leon,”  I exclaimed  on  trying  the 
sandwiches,  “these  are  made  just  as  we  have 
them  at  home!  Did  you  make  them  your- 
self?” 

“Yes,  Madame.  I delayed  at  the  hotel  this 
morning  for  their  preparation,  knowing  how 
much  more  acceptable  they  would  be  than  the 
cakes  and  insipidities  the  landlady  was  ordering 
for  the  party.” 

“Salad  sandwiches,  by  all  means!  They 
are  delightful.  I never  saw  them  made  except 
by  my  cook,  Theresc.” 

I felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  man  started. 

“ If  Madame  pleases,”  he  began,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause.  I looked  up.  Every  vestige  of 
color  had  forsaken  his  face,  and  his  voice  was 
hollow  as  if  articulation  was  painful.  “Did  I 
hear  rightly?  Your  cook  Therese,  Madame?” 

“ That’s  her  name,  Leon.  She  is  a beauti- 


ful woman.  Her  face  not  darker  than  that  of 
Madame  Rosas,  her  soul  as  white  as  mine.” 

“ And  she  has  two  children,  Philippe,  and  a 
little  girl,  Ettie,  perhaps?” 

“ The  same,  Leon,”  I said,  trembling  myself 
in  the  excess  of  my  sympathy.  “You  know 
Therese  ?” 

“It  is  my  wife  and  children  of  whom  you 
speak,  Madame.  God  is  good ! ” he  said,  remov- 
ing his  hat  and  reverently  looking  up.  “I  have 
sought  them  these  six  years,  since  Ettie  was  born, 
from  whom  I was  parted  before  her  mother  was 
able  to  hold  the  baby  in  her  arms.  She  wished 
to  name  her  for  her  dear  young  mistress,  Made- 
moiselle Henrietta.” 

“Yes,  Leon,  it  is  your  wife  and  children 
whom  I left  in  my  quiet,  happy  home.  They 
are  well.  They  Ioyc  you.  Therese  lives  only 
for  them  and  in  the  hope  of  yet  meeting  you.” 

“ I know  that , Madame.  I know  my  glorious 
wife  !’*  and  the  poor  fellow  put  his  face  down  on 
his  hands,  and  I honored  him  the  more  as  I saw 
the  tears  steal  through  those  shapely  fingers. 

The  little  party  had  kept  aloof  from  us  dur- 
ing this  conversation.  Many  of  them  knew 
what  I knew,  and  the  emotion  of  Leon  betrayed 
the  revelation  that  had  been  made  to  him.  A 
hush  had  fallen  on  all  as  they  sat  on  the  great 
rock  in  the  cool  shadow.  One  of  the  party,  my 
good  English  husband,  who  was  nearest  me,  and 
who  had  heard  and  seen  what  I had,  was  busy 
with  his  knife  cutting  something  into  the  rock. 
The  old  English  letter  kept  him  very  busy  and 
very  much  absorbed ; it  was  easier  looking  down 
than  up  when  one’s  heart  is  so  near  the  surface. 
As  we  rose  to  go  down  the  mountain  later  in 
the  day,  I read  the  inscription : 

Beat])  to  i&laberg  anb  Caste. 

Early  in  September  our  faces  were  turned 
southward.  It  was  arranged  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  that  Leon  should  not  only  delay  till 
we  all  departed,  but  that  he  should  not  arrive  in 
our  town  till  a few  days  after  our  arrival,  and 
should  first  call  on  Mr.  Scranton  and  inquire 
about  the  woman  he  had  for  sale.  That  I should 
prepare  Therese  for  the  meeting,  lest  a suspicion 
of  their  relationship  might  confirm  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  woman,  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  her  slave — and  so  defeat  their  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing Therese  and  children,  no  matter  at  what 
price  their  owner  held  them. 

Never  was  Southern  home  lovelier  by  Nature’s 
bounty  or  in  better  keeping  than  was  ours  when 
we  reached  it.  The  hall  door  was  opened  for 
us  by  Therese  herself,  to  poor  Crecy’s  discontent 
and  Louis’s  dismay;  but  the  woman’s  superiori- 
ty had  given  her  her  own  way  with  the  servants, 
and  no  ideas  of  precedence  or  condition  were  al- 
lowed by  her  to  come  between  her  beloved  mis- 
tress, the  poor  creature’s  “only  friend,”  and  her- 
self. 

Did  I say  “ the  poor  creature?”  Surely  I did 
not  mean  to  apply  the  words  to  the  queenly  wo- 
man, radiant  with  pleasure,  who  stands  beside 
the  door  os  we  enter.  With  affectionate  and 
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grateful  respect  she  carried  my  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  then  stood  with  downcast  eyes  while  my 
gaests  passed  in.  She  did  not  meet  the  curious 
glances  that  no  good-breeding  could  restrain, 
which  were  cast  on  her  as  the  party  entered,  or 
hear  the  murmured  words  of  admiration  when 
the  drawing-room  door  closed  on  the  group  of 
servants  assembled  to  welcome  their  master  and 
mistress. 

I accompanied  my  friends  to  their  rooms  to 
see  if  honor  was  done  them  in  the  arrangements 
for  their  reception.  The  neatness  and  taste 
were  beyond  praise.  Therese  had  been  ubiqui- 
tous. Orange  leaves  Boated  in  the  finger-glasses 
on  the  toilet-tables ; roses  lay  on  the  pillows ; 
bouquets  were  on  every  bracket  and  mantle ; and 
even  the  curtains  were  looped  back  with  flowers, 
their  folds  artistically  arranged.  The  cool  mat- 
ting,  the  snowy  beds,  the  floating  muslin,  the 
fragrant  and  lovely  flowers,  the  tempting  balco- 
nies, and  the  easy-chairs  beside  the  open  doors 
leading  to  them — the  tempered  light  and  air,  the 
cool  drops  beading  the  goblets  and  pitchers — 
what  more  could  guest  or  even  hostess  ask  ? 

After  a little  time  spent  in  arranging  their 
dress,  removing  the  soil  of  travel  and  cooling 
heated  faces,  we  met  in  the  shady  dining-room 
where  most  evidently  only  Therese  could  have 
presided.  What  a spell  of  beauty  that  one  wo- 
man’s taste  diffused  over  my  house ! How  could 
I endure  housekeeping  without  her ! Louis  and 
Crecy  were  both  in  attendance. 

“The  half  has  not  been  told  us,”  said  .lively 
and  irrepressible  Tallulah  Odeon.  “But  where 
are  the  children?” 

To  the  astonished  faces  of  the  servants  no  less 
than  to  the  question  of  my  vivacious  guest  I re- 
plied : 

“The  only  children  on  the  place,  Tallu,  be- 
long to  my  cook.  I am  sorry  not  to  be  better 
provided  for  such  baby-lovers  as  you  are.” 

The  cue  was  taken,  and  we  were  silent  on  the 
engrossing  subject  till  the  servants  had  retired, 
then  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  sherry  and 
their  cigars,  I took  my  friends  to  the  window  of 
my  dressing-room  and  called  “ Philippe !”  In 
a moment  the  hedge  parted,  and  the  boy  bound- 
ed into  the  garden  all  aglow  with  pleasure. 

“Where  is  Ettie?” 

“ Here  she  is,  Missis,”  and  the  little  creature 
— she  was  small  for  her  six  years  of  age — crept 
through  the  opening.  Never  had  they  looked 
lovelier.  Ettie  was  always  the  picture  of  mo- 
ther, and  Philippe  had  grown  ruddy  and  more 
robust.  I asked  them  some  trifling  questions, 
gave  them  each  a little  money,  and  told  them 
that  when  my  trunks  were  opened  they  should 
have  some  toys. 

“If  you  please,  Miss  Nelia,”  said  the  boy. 

“ Oh  yes,  I understand,  Philippe.  Well,  some- 
thing for  you  much  better  than  a toy.”  I knew 
the  boy  had  been  learning  to  read,  and  under- 
stood his  pleading  look. 

That  evening  I summoned  Therese  for  an  ac- 
count of  her  stewardship;  for  to  her,  in  place  of 
Crecy,  with  her  duller  sense,  I had  confided  my 


house,  the  keys  of  the  store-room,  the  silver 
closet,  and  every  responsibility  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  convinced  poor  Mrs.  Scranton  of  my 
insanity.  Therese  came  in  with  the  same  soft, 
brilliant  expression  on  her  face  that  had  greeted 
my  return.  She  stood,  as  usual,  with  folded 
hands  to  hear  me  speak. 

“It  has  all  been  very  satisfactory,  my  good 
Therese.  I can  not  prize  you  enough  for  all 
you  have  done — for  your  watch,  care,  and  your 
preparation  for  our  return.” 

“ I have  done  more,  Madame,  I have  done 
more — for  I have  made  friends  with  Harry,”  she 
said,  smiling. 

I replied  to  her  smile  as  much  a9  her  words : 
“And  you  are  much  happier  for  this  ruling  of 
your  own  spirit  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.  Poor  old  man — ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious. My  anger  was  bringing  me  to  his 
level,  I fear.  He  is  always  good  to  the  children, 
and  would  serve  me  in  any  way  now.  Madame, 
every  thing  was  conspiring  to  my  degradation 
when  you  saved  me  by  your  kindness.” 

“ Poor  Therese ! But  I have  such  a large 
reward  for  you.  I have  news  from  Leon !” 

“ My  husband,  Madame ! Great  God ! I have 
not  trusted  Thee  for  this !”  was  the  devout  con- 
fession of  the  excited  and  trembling  woman. 
Then  for  a moment  neither  of  us  spoke.  Tears 
were  readier  than  words.  I was  glad  to  see 
them  gather  in  those  large  eyes,  softening  their 
expression  into  a tender  yearning. 

4 1 Sit  down,  Therese.  Was  it  not  good  news  ? 
And  he  is  near  you.  He  has  money  enough  to 
pay  all  that  Mr.  Scranton  will  dare  to  ask  for 
you  or  for  the  children.  God  has  so  prospered 
him  and  given  him  such  good  friends  that  you 
have  every  thing  to  hope.” 

Not  even  the  falling  tears  relieved  the  throng 
of  emotions  which  these  words  called  up.  I saw 
the  growing  pallor  of  her  lovely  face,  and  the 
fall  of  the  listless  hand,  and  flew  to  her  with  re- 
storatives. She  did  not  quite  lose  conscious- 
ness, but  she  could  not  repress  the  fear  which 
overcame  her,  or  summon  courage  to  speak  it — 
however,  it  struggled  up.  At  last  she  said : 

“ Mrs.  Scranton  will  never  give  up  those  chil- 
dren. I knew  this  would  be  her  revenge.  Oh, 
my  God,  pity  me ! I have  brought  this  on  myself. 
How  can  I meet  Leon  with  this  on  my  soul?” 

In  every  way  I soothed  her  and  bade  her 
hope.  There  were  so  many  interested ; Leon’s 
friends  were  powerful;  no  money  would  be 
spared — and  so  I comforted  the  poor  mother. 
I told  her,  moreover,  the  plan  for  Leon  to  come 
to  Mr.  Scranton  as  a gentleman  wishing  to  pur- 
chase her  and  her  children — for  the  liosas  and 
others  to  assist  if  there  were  any  obstacles  to  be 
overcome ; especially  if  Mrs.  Scranton’s  determ- 
ination was  persisted  in.  I told  her  of  the  serv- 
ice it  had  been  in  Leon’s  power  to  render  to 
M.  Rosas,  and  how  gladly  he  would  in  some 
way  repay  the  man  he  called  his  friend ; and  so, 
at  last,  with  a renewed  charge  that  she  should 
not  betray  the  relationship  by  any  recognition 
of  her  husband,  I sent  her  away. 
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In  less  than  a week 4 4 M.  St.  Leon,”  as  his  card 
announced  him,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Scran- 
ton to  pnrchase  the  famous  cook  Thcrcse.  He 
came  with  all  the  showy  appurtenances  of  a man 
of  the  world  and  of  fashion ; his  horses,  his  val- 
et, his  letters  of  credit  and  of  introduction,  were 
very  imposing.  My  husband  and  his  friends 
were  all  delighted,  as  they  told  me,  of  the  ruse, 
and  of  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Scranton.  But  it  had 
one  result  less  desirable.  It  increased  the  value 
of  Therese  in  the  eyes  of  her  owner,  who  determ- 
ined that  his  new  customer  should  pay  a round 
sum  for  the  valuable  servant. 

44 1 hear  she  has  two  children,”  said  the  par- 
chaser. 

44  Yes,  but  they  are  not  to  be  sold.” 

44  I can  not  purchase  the  mother  then — nottbat 
I care  for  the  children  so  much,  but  the  mother 
will  pine  for  them.  If  she  is  what  you  tell  me 
she  will  be  of  much  diminished  value  without 
them.  I will  pay  as  large  a price  as  your  con- 
science will  allow  you  to  ask,  Sir,  for  the  mo- 
ther, if  the  children  may  be  sold  with  her.” 

4 4 My  wife — ” 

4 4 Ah,  there  is  the  difficulty ! Could  I see  Ma- 
dame myself?” 

44  It  will  be  of  no  use ; though  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day.” 

4 4 Thank  you.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able,” said  St.  Leon,  with  a courtly  courtesy ; 
and  with  this  courtesy  he  plied  Mrs.  Scranton. 

44  The  dinner  was  perfect.”  44  Therese  must 
have  left  her  mantle  in  departing;  or,  perhaps 
it  had  been  Mrs.  Scranton’s  own  skill  that  had 
perfected  the  cook  whose  reputation  was  so  ex- 
tensive. He  was  just  going  to  housekeeping 
himself.  He  had  been  married  several  years, 
but  had  not  yet  set  up  a private  establishment, 
having  spent  some  years  since  his  marriage  in 
Europe.  He  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
begin  with  every  advantage,  but  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  contemplate  purchasing  this 
woman  without  her  children.  She  might  even 
make  way  with  herself  or  with  one  of  us” — 
bowing  blandly  to  Mrs.  Scranton  at  the  allusion 
to  Therese’s  threats  regarding  herself.  4 4 He 
could  appreciate  Mrs.  Scranton’s  desire  to  part 
with  her,  and  yet  he  had  a kind  of  blind  confi- 
dence in  undertaking  the  ownership  of  her.  He 
did  not  fear  any  trouble  provided  the  children 
came  with  her.” 

And  then  he  offered  such  a sum  of  money  for 
the  family  that  even  Mrs.  Scranton,  with  her 
habitual  greed,  was  tempted  to  let  go  her  hold 
on  the  children — and  on  her  revenge.  Not 
quite  decided  was  the  hard  Mrs.  Scranton,  and 
the  matter  was  left  under  consideration  till  M. 
St.  Leon  had  seen  Therese. 

Mr.  Scranton  came  up  to  the  house  with  him 
that  evening,  and  after  the  gentlemen  had  par- 
taken of  a superb  supper,  which  Therese  had 
prepared,  she  answered  in  person  the  summons 
to  the  dining-room.  I did  not  see  the  meeting. 
I knew  I could  not  trust  myself,  and  I was  fear- 
ful that  by  my  irrepressible  feminine  sympathy  I 


might  unnerve  the  poor  woman  put  to  so  severe 
a test.  At  last  Reginald  came  to  find  me. 

44  Would  I be  willing  to  see  M.  St.  Leon,  and 
to  say  to  Mr.  Scranton  myself  what  I thought 
of  canceling  our  engagement  for  the  year,  and 
letting  Therese  go  at  once  ?” 

There  was  just  enough  selfishness  stirred  to 
keep  me  steady.  Not  that  I would  hesitate  for  a 
moment — oh,  not  for  the  world!  but  I began  to 
consider  our  dining-room  handed  over  to  the 
crudities  and  the  commonplaces  that  had  char- 
acterized our  menage  before  the  administration 
of  Therese.  I went  in  dutifully,  was  presented 
to  M.  St.  Leon  with  ceremony,  and  greeted  Mr. 
Scranton.  I did  not  dare  to  look  at  Therese, 
who  was  standing  a little  in  the  shadow.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  and  I scarcely 
noted  what  was  said  to  me  until  the  silence 
struck  my  ear,  and  I began  to  comprehend  that 
I was  expected  to  reply  to  some  question  or  re- 
mark. Then  a glance  at  the  husband  and  wife, 
confronting  each  other  in  such  strange  circum- 
stances, restored  my  poor  faculties  to  my  control, 
and  I said,  what  I supposed  was  expected  of  me, 
“that  however  much  I might  regret  losing  a 
cook  whom  I considered  unequaled  in  her  de- 
partment, I would  yield  to  my  husband’s  deci- 
sion”— a piece  of  wifeliness  that  I hoped  Mrs. 
Scranton  would  hear  of,  if  need  be,  and  be  the 
better  for. 

At  last  tho  whole  scene  grew  clear  before  my 
dazed  eyes.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  still 
sitting  around  the  table,  leaning  on  it  os  if  they 
had  been  engaged  in  some  interesting  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Scranton  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing, unsupported  and  ungainly,  opposite  The- 
rese. Near  him  was  M.  St.  Leon,  leaning  against 
the  mantle.  His  attitude  indicated  the  utmost 
ease  and  self-possession.  One  hand  toyed  negli- 
gently with  a spray  of  roses  falling  from  a vase, 
and  as  the  leaves  scattered  from  one  of  the  clus- 
ters he  carefully  brushed  them  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  marble  that  they  might  not  fall  upon 
the  carpet.  He  was  pale,  but  never  handsomer 
nor  his  tone  steadier,  as  he  discussed  with  her 
owner  the  merits  of  his  wife. 

Therese  was  in  her  usual  attitude,  her  hands 
folded  and  her  eyes  downcast,  but  once  or  twice 
I saw  her  lift  them  luminous  with  her  love  and 
flash  their  brilliancy  on  Leon  as  Mr.  Scranton 
turned  from  her  to  him.  How  the  man  bore  it 
I can  not  tell,  but  not  even  an  eyelash  quivered, 
and  hi9  voice  did  not  lose  half  a tone. 

44  She  has  been  well  since  she  has  been  with 
you,  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?”  said  the  master. 

44  Invariably.” 

44  Do  you  think  her  health  would  be  as  good 
separated  from  the  children  ?”  St.  Leon  asked. 

44  She  would  die,”  I answered.  44  She  lives 
only  for  them.” 

I felt  a beam  of  gratitude  from  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Therese  resting  upon  me.  The  talk 
went  on  like  this  for  a while  and  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

I followed  her  out  and  called  her  to  my  room  ; 
it  was  well  I did  so.  She  lay  fainting  on  my 
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coach  for  an  hour,  and  then  I heard  Mr.  Scran- 
ton bowed  out  at  the  hall-door  and  I hastened 
to  the  dining-room.  With  his  departure  went 
all  of  Leon’s  coolness.  Flashing  eyes,  and 
glowing  face,  and  eager  voice  were  asking  for 
his  wife  as  I entered  to  conduct  him  to  her. 
The  door  of  my  room  stood  open,  and  I indica- 
ted that  he  was  to  enter ; then  I went  into  the 
dressing-room,  where  the  two  children  were 
lying  asleep.  I roused  Philippe  and  told  him 
to  take  his  sister  to  their  mother,  opened  the 
door  for  them,  closed  it  hastily,  and  made  my 
escape  with  the  tears  which  would  come  hys- 
terically after  the  long  repression. 

How  the  gentlemen  talked  in  the  dining- 
room, and  how  the  ladies  talked  in  the  drawing- 
room, and  how  the  reunited  family  talked  up 
stairs  I can  not  tell.  I know  no  more  about 
the  one  than  the  other.  I only  remembered 
that  all  seemed  sure,  and  that  the  obstacle  of 
Mrs.  Scranton’s  will  was  so  puny  before  her 
large  inducements  to  yield  it  that  it  did  not 
once  disturb  our  hopes. 

And  so  it  proved.  I would  not  dare  to  tell 
the  sum  that  Leon  paid  for  those  whom  God 
had  given  to  him  so  long  before,  nor  could  I tell 
you  of  the  pretty  wardrobe  that  was  privately 
made  up  for  Thereso  and  her  children,  and  how 
elegant  she  looked  when  we  tried  her  in  her 
new  attire,  nor  of  the  good  wishes  and  the  bless- 
ings showered  upon  them  as  they  went  away  as 
happy  people  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  de- 
spite the  incongruous  relation  which  they  had 
to  preserve  before  those  who  knew  Therese  only 
as  a slave  and  Leon  a9  her  master.  Wo  heard 
from  them  when  they  had  reached  Baltimore. 
Leon  wrote  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  where 
to  make  a home.  Of  course  he  had  not  much 
money  left  after  the  large  transaction  I have  de- 
scribed. But  he  had  no  fears  for  the  future. 
To  Him  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  him  in  the 
post  he  trusted  for  time  to  come. 

j * Years  went  by,  adding  another  and  yet  an- 
other to  the  little  graves  where  we  had  buried 
our  first-born.  A fourth  child  sickened  in  its 

1 second  summer,  and  our  physician  told  us  plain- 
ly that  a change  of  climate  might  save  him — no- 
thing else  could.  We  came  to  a Northern  city, 
where  we  had  relatives,  and  where  a skillful 
physician  awaited  our  sick  baby. 

For  a week  or  two  we  thought  of  little  but 
our  charge;  but  at  length  the  child  revived, 
and  we  became  interested  in  the  world  around 
us.  The  first  of  May  was  at  hand,  and  with  it 
those  changes  that  make  it  the  dread  of  North- 
ern housekeepers. 

“ The  brown  stone  house  next  to  us  has  been 
bought  by  some  one  who  is  going  to  fix  it  up  a 
great  deal,”  said  my  young  cousin  one  morn- 
ing. 

“ Who  has  bought  it,  Charlie  ?”  said  his  sister. 

4 4 1 don’t  know.  Foreigners,  I believe.  Work- 
men are  there  making  alterations  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  doors  are  to  be  arched,  and  a 
niche  widened  to  make  room  for  a grand  piano. 


The  dining-room  is  to  be  paneled  and  frescoed, 
and  I don’t  know  what  all.” 

44  You  are  very  good  to  inventory  your  neigh- 
bors’ business,”  said  his  mother,  a woman  who 
most  emphatically  attended  only  to  her  own  af- 
fairs. 

44  Well,  there  are  two  children  in  the  family 
—one  a boy  a little  larger  than  I am,  and  one 
your  age,  Nellie — a girl,  too.  Now  who  is  in- 
terested, I wonder?” 

The  sound  of  hammers  ceased  at  length,  and 
furniture  was  brought  in.  Then  came  the  quiet 
which  characterizes  a well-bred  family,  and  we 
forgot  that  we  had  neighbors,  except  that  as  the 
warm  weather  came  on  we  heard  through  the 
open  windows  the  sound  of  music  and  pretty 
iVench  songs ; and  Sunday  evenings  grand  mass- 
es were  played  and  fine  church  music. 

44  Bridget,  where  is  the  baby  ?”  I said  one  aft- 
ernoon to  my  nurse,  who  sat  sewing  on  the 
stairs.  The  child  had  been  playing  in  the  hall, 
but  it  was  vacant  now,  and  the  vestibule  door 
was  open. 

44 1 don’t  know,  ma’am,”  said  the  girl,  start- 
ing up  from  her  engrossing  work  with  a sudden- 
ly returning  consciousness  of  her  charge. 

Even  while  she  spoke  a scream  came  from 
without  the  door.  We  reached  it  just  in  time 
to  see  an  elegant  woman,  coming  up  the  stone 
steps  with  the  boy  in  her  arms,  while  the  blood 
was  already  running  from  his  forehead  over  her 
dress.  There  was  little  time  then  for  civilities 
— the  incident  had  made  us  all  acquainted. 

The  lady  was  without  her  hat,  and  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  she  was  our  neighbor.  Finding 
the  cut  not  very  dangerous,  I turned  to  the  stran- 
ger standing  in  silence  before  me  to  express  my 
thanks. 

As  I looked  up  I encountered  eyes  swimming 
with  tears,  and  those  earnest,  loving  eyes  be- 
longed to  Therese  I 

44  To  meet  you  again,  Madame ! to  meet  you 
again ! And  you  are  the  mother  of  the  dear 
child  we  have  watched  on  the  street  and  in  the 
garden !”  She  bent  over  and  kissed  the  baby, 
and  raised  my  hand  to  her  lips  with  the  old 
habit  of  deference.  I would  not  allow  the  hum- 
ble gesture,  but  pressed  her  hand  with  unaffect- 
ed joy  at  the  meeting. 

“Madame  St.  Leon,”  I said  to  ray  relative, 
presenting  her— and  then  to  herself,  44  Oh,  The- 
resc ! I shall  be  long  learning  to  call  you  any 
thing  else.” 

4 4 To  you  always  the  grateful  Therese,”  she 
said,  as  her  tears  fell  fast. 

And  so  we  met  at  last,  and  I heard  the  story 
of  their  wanderings  in  search  of  a home ; of  St. 

Leon’s  wonderful  prosperity  when  he  entered 
into  business  again ; of  his  determination  to  live 
where  a social  position  would  be  accorded  to  his 
family.  Both  parents  had  spared  no  pains  to 
fit  themselves  for  this  position ; both  began  with 
many  previous  advantages  to  assist  them.  The- 
rese was  elegant,  and  soon  renewed  the  graceful 
accomplishments  acquired  in  the  days  when  her 
young  mistress  made  her  her  companion  in  all 
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her  studies.  Her  natural  aptitude  for  music 
made  her  skill  at  the  piano,  and  even  the  harp, 
more  than  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  private 
circles.  St.  Leon,  as  he  continued  to  call  him- 
self, had  his  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
foreign  languages,  and  rare  financial  ability  upon 
which  to  base  his  fortunes  and  his  ambition. 

To  my  generous-minded  friend  I told  the 
story.  Others  only  heard  from  me  that  they 
were  West  Indians  whom  I had  known  when 
they  were  living  at  the  South.  There  was  no- 
thing about  them  to  call  their  pretensions  into 
question.  The  children  were  all  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  should  be,  except  that  nei- 
ther of  them  were  their  equals  in  presence,  and 
Therese  could  never  be  equaled  in  her  remark- 
able beauty. 

Many  an  evening  we  passed  in  the  house 
which  they  had  made  so  attractive,  where  the 
fine  taste  of  Therese  had  dictated  every  arrange- 
ment and  adornment,  listening  to  her  rich  voice 
perfected  by  skillful  training.  Many  a dinner 
we  sat  down  to,  in  a room  on  which  taste  and 
art  had  exhausted  themselves,  to  Therese's  in- 
comparable dinners.  They  almost  worshiped 
Reginald  and  myself,  visiting  on  us  much  su- 
perfluous gratitude.  They  are  courted  now  in 
the  elegant  coteries  which  they  all  are  fitted  to 
grace,  my  good  Therese  and  her  husband,  and 
this  owre  true  story  could  only  have  been  possi- 
ble before  the  war , thank  God ! 


A MAJOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  army,  as  in  other  classes  of  society, 
may  be  found  representatives  of  all  types 
and  varieties  of  human  character. 

Many  years  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve 
with  an  officer  who,  during  the  war  of  1812,  en- 
listed as  a private  soldier,  and  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  had  been  rewarded 
with  a commission.  He  had  served  in  the  Creek 
War  and  at  New  Orleans  under  General  Jack- 
son,  and  had  performed  much  faithful  service 
elsewhere.  Although  I do  not  mention  his 
name  here,  his  contemporaries  will  doubtless 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him  after  read- 
ing the  following. 

This  officer  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major 
when  I first  met  him,  and  was  then  well  ad- 
vanced in  life ; but  he  still  retained  an  exceed- 
ingly  youthful  and  social  disposition,  and  never 
seemed  more  happy  than  when  “fighting  his 
battles  over  again,"  and  relating  the  prominent 
incidents  of  his  life  to  an  attentive  audience  by 
the  fireside  or  at  the  mess-table.  He  was  a 
man  who,  I verily  believe,  would  not  for  his 
right  hand  have  made  a deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  in  regard  to  persons  or  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  his  imagination  was 
exceedingly  fertile  and  vivid,  and  his  memory 
did  not  always  seem  to  be  reliable;  indeed,  the 
marvelous  appeared  to  predominate  in  his  com- 
position almost  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  did 
in  that  of  Baron  Munchausen.  He  was  invari- 
ably the  hero  of  his  own  stories,  which  seemed 


to  be  stereotyped  upon  the  tablets  of  his  brain, 
and  were  narrated  to  every  one  who  felt  inclined 
to  listen  to  them. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  tales  lost  none  of 
their  romance  by  repetition.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  quietly  whispered  about  by  the  officers 
that,  like  the  old  frigate  Constitution , they  had 
been  so  much  amended  and  changed  that  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  original  structures  re- 
mained. He  always  maintained  a most  grave 
and  dignified  cast  of  countenance  when  giving 
an  account  of  his  exploits,  and  no  one  in  his 
presence,  with  the  exception  of  his  “better 
half,"  ever  presumed  to  throw  the  slightest  shad- 
ow of  incredulity  upon  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tions. His  wife,  however,  often  assumed  the 
privilege  of  expressing  her  opinions  in  the  rather 
abrupt  form  of  “Now,  you  know  you  lie."  He 
was  one  of  those  imperturbable  persons  who 
never  manifested  surprise  at  the  narration  of 
the  most  sUrtling  facts  by  others,  and  always 
had  at  his  tongue’s  end  an  apropos  incident  in 
his  own  experience  which  threw  all  others  far 
into  the  shade. 

He  informed  me  that,  while  he  was  doing  duty 
at  New  Orleans  in  1814,  having  a desire  to  gain 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible  regarding  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  people,  he  upon  one  occa- 
sion paid  a visit  to  a quadroon  ball,  where  he 
met  with  a large  concourse  of  people  of  all 
classes,  and  among  them  were  quite  a number  of 
Spanish  Creole  young  men,  who  exhibited  rath- 
er an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  officers 
generally,  and  were  particularly  pointed  in  their 
deportment  toward  him.  .He  endeavored  to 
avoid  them  for  some  time,’  but  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  draw  him  into  a quarrel,  and  at 
length  their  insults  became  so  apparent  that,  to 
repeat  his  own  language, 

“ I was  obliged  to  break  three  or  four  chairs 
over  their  heads.  I then  drew  a pair  of  Der- 
ringers that  I had  in  my  vest  pockets  and  fired 
them  into  the  crowd ; but  as  this  did  not  settle 
the  difficulty,  I happened  to  think  that  I had  a 
pair  of  holster  pistols  in  my  coat  pockets,  and 
discharged  them  also." 

We  asked  him  if  the  police  did  not  arrest  him. 
He  said  no,  that  in  the  mette  which  ensued  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  this  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to  his  quarters. 
He  added : 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  sequel  of 
this  affair,  gentlemen,  excepting  that  I was  in- 
formed that  dead  Spaniards  were  found  in  the 
ball-room  on  the  following  morning." 

During  the  time  the  Major  served  in  New 
Orleans  the  pay  of  the  army  was  so  small,  and 
the  paymaster  so  seldom  was  in  funds,  that  the 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  slender  fare  derived  from  the  commis- 
sary’s store.  They  rarely  had  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  the  expensive  luxuries  that  the 
market  afforded,  unless  perchance  (which  did 
not  often  occur)  they  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  out  with  some  friend  who  was  so  fortunate 
ns  to  possess  means  aside  of  his  pay. 
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The  Major  informed  me  that  an  invitation  was 
upon  one  occasion  extended  to  himself  and  his 

room-mate,  a brother  officer  named  Tom , 

to  join  a party  of  officers  who  were  to  dine  with 
Colonel . They  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 

tation and  went  to  the  dinner,  during  which  the 
wine  circulated  freely,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  sumptuous  fare  which  the  Coloners 
long  purse  enabled  him  to  spread  before  his 
guests.  At  a late  hour  in  the  evening,  when 
all  were  competent  to  give  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  wine  that  had  been 
so  bountifully  supplied  by  their  hospitable  host, 
and  at  a time  when  some  of  the  guests  appeared 
about  taking  their  departure,  a bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne was  placed  at  each  plate,  and  an  intima- 
tion given  by  the  Colonel  that  he  expected  every 
one  to  finish  his  bottle  before  leaving  the  table. 
The  Major  said  he  regarded  this  as  a peremptory 
order,  drank  off  his  wine  at  once,  and  retired 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  his  quarters  and 
going  to  bed  before  he  became  seriously  affected 
by  it. 

On  his  way,  however,  he  was  passing  the 
door  of  a gambling  saloon,  and,  having  a dollar 
in  his  pocket,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
with  it.  Accordingly  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment and  placed  his  money  upon  a card  which 
won  for  him  several  times,  and  he  in  a short 
time  accumulated  quite  a “pile  of  chips.*’  At 
length,  however,  the  room  began  to  revolve  as 
upon  an  axis,  the  cards  and  money  multiplied 
into  many  times  their  original  numbers,  and 
every  thing  in  the  establishment  appeared  to 
wax  dim  and  misty ; and  finally  he  lost  all  rec- 
ollection of  events  until  late  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  his  mess-mate, 

Tom , when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 

himself  in  his  own  room  and  suffering  from  a 
most  excruciating  headache. 

His  friend  informed  him  that  their  larder 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  if  they  expected 
any  dinner  it  would  be  necessary  to  replenish  it, 
but  that  he  himself  had  no  money.  The  Ma- 
jor said  it  was  probable  that  his  finances  were 
in  the  same  condition,  as  he  had  paid  a visit  to 
the  faro-bank  and  was  rather  oblivions  in  regard 
to  the  result;  but  if  there  was  any  thing,  he 
presumed  it  would  be  found  in  his  pockets ; 
whereupon  his  clothes  were  examined,  and,  to 
their  utter  amazement  and  delight,  every  pocket 
of  coat,  vest,  and  trowsers  was  filled  with  doub- 
loons and  bank-notes,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  something  like  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  Major  then  said  to  his  mess-mate : 

“ Now,  Tom,  my  boy,  as  we  have  been  rough- 
ing it  for  some  time  on  commissaiy  tack,  I pro- 
pose that  you  go  to  market  and  lay  in  a good 
stock  of  luxuries,  and  from  this  time  out  we  will 
live  like  gentlemen.” 

Accordingly  his  friend  took  money  and  went 
in  quest  of  the  supplies. 

Now  Tom,  be  it  known,  was  himself  very  fond 
of  his  grog,  and  would  at  any  time  sooner  have 
dispensed  with  his  dinner  than  his  liquor.  Aft- 
er he  had  been  absent  for  some  time  tho  Major 
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heard  a great  noise  like  the  rolling  of  barrels 
across  the  hall,  and  on  going  to  the  door  found 
his  friend  engaged  in  unloading  barrels  from  a 
huge  wagon.  He  was  in  most  exuberant  spirits, 
and,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  informed  the 
Major,  with  a most  gratified  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, that  he  had  secured  a splendid  lot  of 
supplies,  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  a good 
while.  In  reply  to  the  Major’s  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  of  the  articles  purchased,  he  said  there 
were  thirteen  barrels  of  whisky,  two  hams,  and 
a loaf  of  bread.  He  added  that  he  would  have 
purchased  some  coffee  and  sugar,  but  he  thought 
they  did  not  care  much  about  such  flummery  so 
long  as  they  had  a good  stock  of  the  substan- 
tial of  life. 

I once  inquired  of  the  Major  if,  while  he  was 
with  the  array  at  New  Orleans,  he  ever  chanced 
to  meet  with  the  renowned  pirate  Lafitte.  He 
said  he  had  seen  him  often  and  knew  him  inti- 
mately ; indeed,  that  General  Jackson  had  once 
sent  him  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing Lafitte.  According  to  his  account,  it  had 
been  reported  that  the  formidable  buccaneer, 
with  but  three  or  four  followers,  was  then  lying 
concealed  among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Livingston,  and  the 
Major,  with  a detachment  of  twenty  men,  was 
directed  to  search  out  his  hiding-place,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  him.  Accordingly  he  left  New 
Orleans  with  his  men  in  two  row-boats  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  the  Balize,  thence  he  * 
turned  west,  and  skirted  along  the  bayous  and 
islands  for  some  time,  until  suddenly,  as  he 
rounded  a high  projecting  point,  he  came  di- 
rectly into  immediate  proximity  with  a fleet  of 
seven  raking,  suspicious-looking  vesseh^lying 
quietly  at  anchor.  ™ 

He  was  then  too  close  to  retreat ; and  putting 
on  a bold  face  rowed  directly  up  to  the  flag-ship, 
and  demanded  to  see  the  commanding  officer. 

He  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  verita- 
ble Lafitte  himself,  who  very  courteously  saluted 
him,  and  calling  him  byname,  invited  him  aboard 
his  vessel.  H^cccpted  the  invitation,  and  as 
he  went  aboari^e marked  that  having  learned 
the  fleet  was  in  that  vicinity  he  thought  he  would 
pay  his  respects  to  the  commanding  officer.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  cabin  and  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  consideration  and  hospitali- 
ty. The  best  wines  and  liquors  were  set  before 
him,  and  a sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared  of 
which  he  partook  freely.  Afterward  he  smoked 
the  most  costly  cigars,  while  indulging  in  The 
luxury  of  a siesta  in  a gorgeous  hammock  swung 
upon  the  coolest  part  of  the  deck,  and  every 
thing  was  done  by  the  courteous  pirate  to  render 
his  visit  pleasant. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  take  his 
departure,  he  found  his  boats  stocked*with  bask- 
ets of  Champagne,  jars  of  sweetmeats,  and  other 
delicacies  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lafitte 
took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  but  suggest- 
ed that  when  the  Major  next  started  out  for  the 
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purpose  of  capturing  the  commander  of  a fleet 
of  seven  vessels,  completely  manned  And  armed, 
he  should  take  a greater  force  than  twenty  men. 
He  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  the  buccaneer,  whom  he 
pronounced  a most  hospitable,  generous  fellow. 

The  Major  had  at  one  time  been  stationed  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  I was  aware  of 
this  fact ; and  as  I had  understood  that  a whale 
was  once  killed  in  that  vicinity,  I inquired  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  circumstance. 

“ Why,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “I  was  the 
very  man  that  killed  him.’1 

I expressed  some  surprise  at  this,  and  request- 
ed him  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  affair.  He 
said  that  one  day  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a 
large  sperm-whale  was  seen  spouting  about  two 
miles  below  Portsmouth,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  he  was  coming  up  to  the  town ; 
whereupon  he  called  out  his  boat’s  crew,  manned 
his  barge,  and,  taking  a harpoon  that  he  hap- 
pened to  have,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sea-mon- 
ster. He  soon  came  alongside  of  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  the  very  first  cast  in  fastening  his  har- 
poon into  him.  The  whale  made  some  terrible 
efforts  to  extricate  himself,  but  not  succeeding 
set  off  furiously  up  the  river  with  the  barge  in 
tow.  At  length,  however,  he  turned  down 
stream  for  a few  miles,  then  turning  back  again 
went  up  the  river,  and  in  this  manner  the  Major 
said  he  continued  towing  them  up  and  down  the 
river  for  three  successive  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing all  of  which  time  he  stood  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat  with  axe  in  hand,  ready  to  cut  the  har- 
poon-rope in  case  he  should  take  them  out  to 
sea.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  whale 
becanra  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  easily 
killeJhmd  landed,  and  afforded  an  enormous 
amount  of  oil. 

I inquired  of  the  Major  if  he  did  not  become 
hungry  during  all  these  three  days.  Ho  replied : 

“No;  our  friends  threw  provisions  into  the 
boat  as  we  passed  back  and  forth  under  the 
bridge  at  Portsmouth.” 

One  evening  I came  in  from  a duck-shooting 
excursion,  when  I had  been  £y  successful  in 
Egging  a large  number  of  birds.  I reported 
my  return  to  the  Major,  and  gave  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  our  hunt, 
and  among  other  things  I mentioned  that  I had 
killed  nine  ducks  at  a single  shot. 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow !”  said  he,  “when  I 
was  with  Old  Hickory  at  New  Orleans  I took  a 
day’s  duck-shooting  on  Lake  Pontchartrain ; 
and,  Sir,  two  of  us  bagged  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  duck  and  mallard.  I myself,  with 
my  large-bored  ‘Joe  Manton,’  that  Packingham 
presented  me  with,  at  a single  shot  killed  sev- 
enty-seven ducks,  which  we  picked  up,  besides 
wounding  many  others.” 

One  of  the  officers  present  gave  a prolonged 
low  whistle  of  incredulity  at  this  marvelous 


statement,  when  the  Major  turned  upon  him, 
and  with  a most  indignant  expression  asked  if 
he  presumed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  what 
he  had  advanced  ? He  replied : 

“By  no  means,  M^jor — certainly  not.  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject.” 

The  Major  continued : “ You  may  rest  per- 
fectly assured,  Sir,  that  every  word  I have  stal- 
ed is  absolutely  and  literally  true.  We  bagged 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  duck  and  mal- 
lard, and  I myself  killed  eighty-seven  of  them 
at  a single  shot  with  my  ‘Purdy,’  which  An- 
drew Jackson  insisted  upon  my  accepting  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Moreover,  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  was  an  infernally  bad  day  for  duck- 
shooting too.” 

The  Major  had  upon  one  occasion  given  per- 
mission to  an  officer  of  his  command  to  visit 
New  Orleans,  and  the  young  man,  having  over- 
staid  his  leave,  expected  to  be  called  to  account 
for  it.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  called  at 
the  commanding  officer’s  quarters,  and  not  find- 
ing him  in  at  the  moment  endeavored  to  place 
himself  on  as  favorable  a footing  as  possible  with 
the  lady  of  the  house.  He  described  to  her  the 
latest  fashions,  and  related  the  most  recent  gos- 
sip of  the  city,  and  was  getting  along  very  well 
when  the  Major  entered,  and  in  a very  dignified 
manner  asked  him  the  news  from  New  Orleans. 

Now  the  Major  was  not  at  all  fond  of  litera- 
ture. He  very  seldom  read  a book  of  any  de- 
scription, but  poetry  was  his  abhorrence;  he 
could  not  endure  it.  He  had,  however,  gone 
entirely  through  the  four  volumes  of  Emmons  a 
epic  “ The  Fredoniad,”  in  the  vain  effort  of  find- 
ing his  own  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  work  in  the 
slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  author  “a  humbug.” 
The  Lieutenant  being  aware  of  this  prejudice 
against  the  writer  of  the  poem,  replied  to  the 
question  as  follows : 

“There  is  but  little  news  in  the  city,  Major, 
excepting  that  Emmons  has  come  out  with  a 
new  edition  of  his  ‘ Fredoniad.’  ” 

“ He  has,  has  he?”  said  the  Major.  “Well, 

Mr. , Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir,  that  man 

Emmons  I take  to  be  a consummate  ass.  Sir.” 

“ Why,  Major,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “he  has 
introduced  you  into  this  edition.” 

“The  devil  he  has?  What  has  he  got  to 
say  about  me,  I’d  like  to  know  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  he  says : 

4 And  there  was  Major in  a blare  of  fire, 

He  caused  the  British  for  to  retire.'  ” 

The  Majors  face  lighted  up  instantly,  and  he 
observed  that,  upon  reflection,  he  believed  that 

“ Emmons  was  a d d sight  more  of  a knave 

than  fool.” 

The  cunning  Lieutenant  escaped  without  ar- 
rest, or  even  a reprimand. 
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THE  FOOL  CATCHER  AGAIN. 

THAT  it  should  have  occurred  a second  time ! 

I protest  I am  mortified ! I am  more  than 
mortified  ! I must  explain. 

It  began  with  Dolly  Dalrymple,  but  all  the 
aunts,  cousins,  and  nieces  are  in  it.  In  fact 
there  is  a breeze  in  the  family  tree,  and  every 
twig  is  in  a flutter ; and  Aunt  Sennoth  went  to 
explain  to  Dolly,  who  shut  the  door  on  Aunt 
Sennoth,  thereby  knocking  in  the  crown  of  her 
hat,  and  nearly  pushing  her  from  the  steps; 
and  the  children,  even  to  our  three-years-old 
Dot,  play  Dolly  and  Aunt  Sennoth,  and  say  to 

each  other,  “ You  old  hate ” 

But  never  mind  what  they  say.  It  is  simply 
shocking,  and,  putting  on  my  mantle  of  charity, 
I was  starting  the  other  morning  to  act  as  medi- 
ator, when  coming  up  our  steps  again,  with  his 
book  under  his  arm,  I saw  the  Fool  Catcher. 

“I  see,”  remarked  that  gentleman,  with  his 
quiet  smile,  “ that  though  you  bray  a fool  in  a 
mortar,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him.  Fall  in  line,  Madam!” 

And  so  we  marched  on  as  before — the  Foil 
Catcher  and  I — and  at  the  first  turning  met 
Mrs.  La  Place,  looking  fagged  and  fretted. 

“ I am  worn  out,” said  Mrs.  La  Place,  plaint- 
ively. “ I am  searching  for  a roc’s  egg  to  hang 
from  my  drawing-room  ceiling,  and  I believe  I 
have  explored  every  street  of  the  city  on  foot 
lest  my  stupid  man  should  pass  a single  door. 
I have  telegraphed  every  where ! I have  sent 
to  Barnum’s,  and  all  the  museums ! and  Dr. 
Thibet,  the  great  traveler,  you  know,  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  me  one  from  Syria,  or  Timbuctoo, 
* or  some  of  those  places.  But  that  is  so  long, 
you  know!  Besides,  he  may  be  eaten  by  a 
lion,  or  some  of  those  horrid  natives ; and  ev- 
ery time  I see  Mrs.  Conda,  * My  dear,*  she  cries, 
‘isn’t  it  perfect!*  pointing  to  the  egg  dangling 
from  her  ceiling.  I could  box  the  woman’s 
* ears.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  the  Fool  Catcher. 

“ Do  you  suppose  I intend  to  be  outdone  by 
Mrs.  Conda?”  cried  Mrs.  La  Place,  with  spirit. 
“Is  it  not  enough  that  she  has  the  first  roc’s 
egg?  and  they  are  the  rage  in  Paris,  where  they 
are  bringing  fabulous  sums!  It  is  even  said 
that  the  Empress  is  dying  of  vexation  because 
they  have  all  been  bespoken  by  the  Quartier 
Breda , and  she  is  unable  to  get  one  for  the 
Tuileries.  Why,  Mr.  Fool  Catcher,  no  house 
is  perfect  without  one.” 

“Mrs.  La  Place,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  “ if 
Mrs.  Conda — whom  you  know  as  an  ill-bred,  il- 
literate woman,  for  whose  mind  and  heart  you 
have  a thorough  contempt — if  Mrs.  Conda,  I 
say,  in  this  hemisphere,  or  some  woman  in  an- 
other hemisplftrc,  so  much  more  worthless  that 
the  details  of  her  existence  could  not  be  men- 
tioned before  a lady  like  you,  should  choose  to 
make  a drawing-room  pet  of  a donkey,  and  keep 
him  on  the  rug,  do  you  think  your  house  would 
be  perfect  without  him  ? Or  suppose  Mrs.  Con- 
da or  Mdlle.  Anonyme  grow  thistles  in  their 


green-houses,  would  you  not  pull  up  your  roses 
by  the  roots  at  once?” 

“One  must  do  as  the  world  does,”  com- 
menced Mrs.  La  Place,  when — “Fall  in  line, 

Madam !”  interrupted  the  Fool  Catcher,  sharply. 

“ But  the  roc’s  egg  ?”  bleated  Mrs.  La  Place. 

“Will  be  for  sale  in  every  shop  in  the  city, 
once  it  is  known  by  American  women  that  one 
dangles  in  Mdlle.  Anonyme’s  boudoir,”  retorted 
the  Fool  Catcher,  grimly. 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  were  brought  to  a 
stand  by  young  Tandem,  who  had  nearly  run 
us  down. 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Tandem,”  said  the  Fool 
Catcher,  putting  up  his  glass.  “ Pray,  Sir,  will 
you  allow  me  to  examine  your  pocket-book? 

Unless  my  excellent  glass  deceives  me  that  is 
remarkable  currency  you  are  carrying.” 

One  of  the  Fool  Catcher’s  peculiar  conditions 
was  that  no  one  was  ever  surprised  by  his  re- 
quests or  dreamed  of  disputing  them.  Accord- 
ingly young  Tandem  drew  out  his  porte-mon- 
naie,  and  looked  quietly  on  while  the  Fool 
Catcher,  like  an  amateur  brigand,  counted  out 
bank-notes  and  gold  pieces  in  his  broad  hand. 

By  what  magic  we  read  there,  in  place  of  the 
usual  legends,  such  inscriptions  as,  “Business 
Credit,”  “Mother’s  Peace,”  “Broken  Heart,” 
“Father’s  Disappointment,”  “Good  Health,” 
“Common  Sense,”  “A  Year  of  Life,”  “Good 
Name,”  and  “ Energy,”  I do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  there  were  the  letters,  and  there  were  we 
looking  at  them,  young  Tandem  with  us. 

“ ‘ Good  Health — Energy— Honor— Business 
Credit — Mother’s  Peace — A Year  of  Life/  ” re- 
peated the  Fool  Catcher,  in  his  deep  voice. 

“Large  prices  to  pay,  Mr. Tandem,  for  wines 
and  cigars,  for  drinking  bouts,  smiles  that  can 
be  bought,  games  at  cards,  and  horse-flesh.  You 
buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  Mr.  Tandem,  and  have 
as  good  a chance  as  any  man  I know  of  being 
shortly  bankrupt  of  all  these  commodities,”  tap- 
ping the  inscriptions  with  his  finger.  “ Fall  in 
line,  Mr.  Tandem !” 

And  so  we  marched  on — young  Tandem, 

Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till 
we  found  Miss  Sharpe  cutting  up  the  beautiful 
Amaranthe : 

“Nothing  in  her  at  all!”  cries  Miss  Sharpe, 
shrilly.  “Call  her  beautiful  if  they  like.  I 
say  her  complexion  is  dull,  her  eyes  are  of  a bad 
color,  her  nose  is  too  long,  she  has  no ” 

“Fall  in  line,  my  dear  Madam,  and  don’t 
peijure  yourself!  ” cried  the  Fool  Catcher,  briskly. 

“So” — snapped  Miss  Sharpe,  viciously,  and 
eying  Mrs.  La  Place  and  myself— “ all  the  fools 
are  women!  We  should  have  a female  Fool 
Catcher!” 

“Ah,  Madam!  what  need,”  said  the  Fool 
Catcher,  serenely,  “when  fool-catching  is  the 
business  of  ladies’  lives,  and  you  do  it  so  well  ?” 

“The  brute!”  muttered  Miss  Sharpe.  But 
by  this  time  we  were  at  Mrs.  MerryweU’s  door, 
and  found  that  pretty  little  woman  in  violent 
perturbation— crying,  in  fact,  and  sniffing  unro- 
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mantically,  because  her  honey-moon  had  gone 
down ; in  one  breath  abusing  her  Harry,  in  the 
next  bemoaning  herself. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Merrywell,”  said  the  Fool  Catch- 
er, sympathetically,  “ is  your  husband  unkind  to 
you?” 

“Not — not  exactly,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Merrywell. 
“I  think  he  is  fond  of  me  in  his  way,  but  he  is 
so  changed.  He  used  to  lean  over  the  piano, 
and  now  he  lounges  on  the  sofa  with  his  horrid 
cigars  while  I sing,  and  says,  ( That’s  jolly  V and 
‘You’re  a larky  little  woman!’ — think  of  my 
being  a larky  little  woman  now,  when  he  wed 
to  call  me  an  angel ! and  then  he  brought  me 
bouquets  every  evening,  and  I now  asked  him 
for  one  and  he  forgot  it ; said  he  had  been  so 
busy ; and  I cried,  and  he  called  me  a goose — 
me!” 

“Dear  Mrs.  Merrywell,”  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher,  seriously,  though  not  without  a twin- 
kle of  the  eyes,  “have  you  your  husband’s  pic- 
ture ?” 

“To  be  sure,”  returned  Mrs.  Merrywell, 
briskly.  “I  had  it  before  our  marriage,  and  I 
used  to  kiss  it  every  day.” 

“Precisely;  and  did  you  kiss  it  this  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Merrywell?” 

“ Why,  no,”  returned  the  little  woman,  doubt- 
fully. “I — ” 

“ Did  you  kiss  it  yesterday,  or  the  day  before, 
or  even  the  week  before  ?”  continued  the  Fool 
Catcher,  with  increasing  severity;  “or  did  you 
this  very  morning  pinch  your  husband’s  ears 
and  pull  his  hair  instead  ? Mrs.  Merrywell,  you 
may  be  fond  of  your  husband  in  your  way,  but 
think  of  pulling  his  hair  instead  of  kissing  his 
picture !” 

“ At  any  rate,  I don’t  forget  what  he  asked 
me,  and  then  call  him  a goose,”  argued  Mrs. 
Merrywell,  plucky  and  pouting. 

“Mrs.  Merrywell,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher, 
“ when  you  have  baked  your  cake  on  one  side 
you  must  turn  it  and  bake  it  on  the  other. 
Your  case  is  by  no  means  singular.  Wholly  to 
win  a man,  a woman  must  win  him  twice  over. 
Once  by  her  beauty,  her  girlish  freshness  and 
sparkle,  whatever  it  was  that  attracted  him ; the 
second  time,  by  her  goodness,  tact,  and  clever- 
ness : and  as  the  last  qualities  are  superior,  so 
is  the  last  love  sweeter  and  dearer.  But  if  in- 
stead you  only  show  him  tears,  pouting,  and 
deshabille , he  will  be  apt  to  remember  that  he 
was  won  by  fair  looks,  and  feel  as  you  would, 
Mrs.  Merrywell,  if  you  paid  for  a silk  gown  and 
they  sent  you  home  a print.” 

“Why  are  not  women  then  to  be  won  twice 
over,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?”  commenced  Mrs. 
Merrywell,  mutinously.  ‘ ‘ Why  must  men — ?” 

“My  dear  Madam,”  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  “I  do  not  make  facts,  I only  state 
them.  Fall  in  line,  if  you  please.  A walk  with 
us  will  do  you  no  harm.”  | 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  were  unlucky 
enough  to  meet  Nullus  with  an  armful  of  books, 
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all  bearing,  “ Tue  Woeld  as  it  is  : Nullus,” 
in  gilt  lettering  on  the  back.  I am  positive 
that  the  Fool  Catcher  tried  to  dodge  him,  but 
Nullus  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  began  to  di- 
late on  his  book,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
find  satisfactorily  treated  there  every  subject  of 
note  that  had  been  started  since  the  deluge. 

“ Do  you  find  market  for  your  works  ?”  asked 
the  Fool  Catcher,  uneasily. 

“Market !”  repeated  Nullus,  with  huge  dis- 
dain. “Does  any  thing  find  market  nowadays 
but  clap-trap?  Give  people  sound  reasoning, 
and  profound  thought  on  original  subjects,  and 
they  won’t  read  it.  Fine  fancies  and  delicate 
shades  of  thought  are  thrown  away  on  the  brutal 
taste  of  the  day.  I tell  you,  Sir,  men  are  re- 
quired to  write  as  scene-makers  paint — in  great, 
staring  colors,  that  require  no  thought,  and  no 
close  inspection.  No,  Sir,”  pursued  Nullus, 
with  increasing  heat,  “I  don’t  expect  to  find  a 
market,  Sir.  A hundred  years  hence,  some- 
body may  dig  out  a stray  copy  of  ‘ The  World 
as  it  is,’  and  make  the  publisher’s  fortune ; but 
lUpay  for  publishing,  and  starve  in  a dirty  lodg- 
i^-housc.” 

“ Alter  your  style.” 

“ To  suit  a vitiated  taste  ? Never,”  declaimed 
Nullus. 

“ Choose  another  profession.” 

“ What,  and-  give  up  my  muse ! Impossible  ; 
why — ” 

“ Fall  in  line,  Sir!” roared  the  Fool  Catcher. 

“ What'the  deuce  would  you  have,  if  you  will 
play  dead-marches  when  people  want  jigs!” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry- 
well, Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La 
Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — and  met  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  coming  fast,  and  with  a bright 
face,  around  the  corner. 

“Congratulate  me,”  he  cried  to  the  Fool 
Catcher.  “I  have  just  been  investing  my 
money  in  the  Monthly  Periwinkle , the  best  maga- 
zine published!  Splendid  investment!  The 
circulation  is — ” 

“Fall  in  line!”  exclaimed  the  Fool  Catcher, 
sharply.  “ Why,  you  are  a curiosity,  Sir !” 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Hon.  Mr.  Bore- 
as, Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss  Sharpe,  young 
Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and 
I — to  the  tornado  Place,  where  old  Tornado 
sat  at  dinner,  in  a fury,  over  the  beef. 

“ Underdone  again  I Is  there  a house-keep- 
er in  this  house  or  not,  Mrs.  Tornado  ?”  roared 
her  husband.  “If  not,  inform  me,  and  I will 
supply  the  deficiency.  Upon  my  word,  Madam, 
it  is  a wonderful  thing — a icowderful  thing,  that 
nothing  can  bo  done  properly  in  my  house. 

Every  thing,  from  the  children  to  the  dinner, 
neglected  and  spoiled.  D — n U,  Madam,  do 
you  hear  me?  I say  every  thiH:  is  mined  in 
this  house!”  glaring  fiercely  at  Mrs.  Tornado, 
who  sat  stonily  through  it  all,  looking  steadily 
at  her  plate. 

“The  brute!  the  ass!”  murmured  the  Fool 
Catcher,  “to  trample  under  his  hoof  not  only 
the  woman  but  all  his  own  chance  of  happiness. 
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when  you  can  lead  any  woman,  with  kisses  and 
coaxing,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Fall  in  line, 
Mr.  Tornado !” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Tornado,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry  well,'  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool 
Catcher,  and  I — to  the  next  block,  where  Mrs. 
Scragge  sat  reading  a letter,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  after  the  horrible  manner  of  women. 

44  Such  a sad  case  !”  she  said,  looking  at  the 
Fool  Catcher;  “but,  of  course,  you  have  heard. 
I always  felt  there  was  something  about  that 
woman  that  was  to  be  distrusted.  How  can 
people  do  such  things,  Mr.  Fool  Catcher  ?” 

“Circumstances  alter  cases,”  returned  the 
Fool  Catcher,  sententiously. 

41 1 do  not  think  they  do,”  cried  Mrs.  Scragge, 
virtuously.  “I  do  not  consider  any  circum- 
stances an  excuse  for  such  things.  I have  nev- 
er pretended  to  be  better  than  other  women ; 
but,  Mr.  Fool  Catcher,  you  might  bring  me 
what  circumstances  you  like,  and  it  would  make 
no  difference  with  me ; not  an  atom.” 

The  Fool  Catcher  waved  his  hand  toward  our 
ranks. 

“ Fall  in  line,  Madam  1 You  are  as  wise  as 
a baby  that  is  sure  the  candle  will  not  bum  its 
fingers securing,  in  the  same  breath,  an  edi- 
tor, whom  he  had  caught  among  the  prophets. 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Scragge,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nul- 
lus, Mrs.  Mcrryweli,  Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tan- 
dem, Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — 
to — well— really,  there  are  times,  and  persons, 
and  things  about  which  one  should  have  dis- 
cretion— let  us  say  that  it  was  Dash,  who  "was 
observing,  in  an  unctuous,  comfortable  way,  to 
three  bony  women  in  print  gowns : 

“I  don’t  deny  that  it  is  hard,  my  good  la- 
dies, but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  will  of  God,  be- 
cause, whatever  is,  is  right ; so  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  powerful  effort  that  is  now  being  made 
to  alter  your  status,  is  a direct  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence.  It  is  painful  individually,  but, 
no  doubt,  that  is  a wise  provision  that  makes 
the  condition  of  working  women  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  women 
might  be  tempted  to  revolt  against  their  natural 
protectors,  and  make  themselves  independent  of 
men.” 

“My  good  Dash!”  cried  the  F<5ol  Catcher, 
twirling  that  worthy  about  on  his  own  steps  like 
a top,  44  if  there  was  a custom  of  horsewhipping, 
daily,  all  fat,  pompous  men  like  you,  would  you 
consider  it  an  ordinance  of  God  or  a device  of 
man  ? and  when  you  have  a fever,  do  you  not 
think  that  a doctor  and  medicines  is  60  much 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  ? since,  though 
the  fever  may  bear  individually  hard  on  you, 
doubtless  a wise  provision  made  fevers  possible 
for  mankind,  especially  in  the  spring.  Fall  in 
line,  Dash!”  at  the  same  time  pouncing  on 
what  he  called  Similar  Cases — a young*  man, 
who  insisted  that  a fine  head  of  blonde  hair  and 
a pair  of  pink  cheeks  were  a sweet  temper  nnd 
a good  heart,  and  a young  lady,  who  believed  a 


well-starched  shirt-bosom  and  a heavy  mus- 
tache to  be  refinement  and  bravery. 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Similar  Cases, 
Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tornado,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  found  old  Cruet, 
dropping  gall  as  usual. 

4 4 Hear  the  fellow !”  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  as 
Cruet  ran  up  to  Dr.  Honiwell. 

“ Good-morning,  Doctor ! I congratulate  you, 
Sir.  I see  your  son  has  graduated  at  last; 
and,  for  my  part,  let  people  talk  as  they  like 
about  young  Cresses,  I never  fancied  such  pre- 
cocious development.  Ah ! Mr.  Besom ! why, 
I was  thinking  of  you.  I have  just  seen  your 
new  house,  Sir.  Pity  there  wasn’t  a varnish 
of  time,  and  ready-grown  moss,  to  be  had  with 
other  building  materials.  A spiteful  neighbor- 
hood like  yours  will  have  its  fling,  you  know,  at 
new  people.  Miss  Cresses,  how  ill  you  look! 
what  has  become  of  that  fine  bloom  that  I used 
to  praise  a year  ago?  My  dear  Hodein,  why 
I am  meeting  all  my  friends  this  morning ! So 
you  have  an  article  in  the  Saga ; and,  by-the- 
by,  what  a wretched  number  that  was ! Pity, 
too;  its  editor  never  pays,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Now—” 

44  Fall  in  line,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  laying 
a heavy  hand  on  Cruet’s  shoulders.  4 4 1 remem- 
ber, Sir,  that  Heaven  reckons  up  each  drop  of 
gall  that  you  distill  for  your  fellow-creatures, 
a^P  will,  one  day,  give  it  all  to  you  to  drink !” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Cruet,  the  Similar 
Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tornado, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell, 
Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place, 
the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — and  found  old  Mene, 
peeping  into  a kettle,  boiling  on  the  range  in 
his  own  kitchen,  and  lecturing  Mrs.  Mene  and 
the  cook. 

44  Mrs.  Mene,  I thought  I ordered  this  fish  to 
be  kept  till  to-morrow,  and  a picked-up  dinner 
for  to-day!  4 There  was  nothing  left,’  Mrs. 
Mene  ? Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  was  no- 
thing left  ? And  a pudding ! Mrs.  Mene,  will 
you  look  here  ? The  woman  is  making  a pud- 
ding ! Fish,  and  a pudding,  together ! Burn- 
ing out  the  candle  at  both  ends ! And  you  talk- 
ing about  new  hats  for  the  children!  There 
must  be  some  old  things  in  the  house.  Look 
them  up,  look  them  up,  Mrs.  Mene,  and  set  the 
pudding  away,  do  you  hear?  Fish,  and  pud- 
ding, in  one  day ! indeed ! 

“Here  is  an  idiot,”  said  the  Fool  Catcher, 
with  strong  disgust.  4 4 You  should  have  married 
a five-dollar  note,  Sir.  It  would  have  cost  you 
nothing,  and  you  need  never  have  spent  it. 

Fall  in  line,  Mr. ; but  hush,  what  is  that  ?” 

And  listening,  we  heard  Mrs.  Worreit. 

44  Oh,  yes ! I get  the  woman,  my  dear,  at  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  She  has  neither  homo  nor 
friends,  and  is  glad  of  a shelter ; and  she  is  not 
aware  of  her  own  value.  She  is  a perfect  seam- 
stress; has  taste  and  judgment,  and  I should 
pay  two  dollars  a-day  for  the  work  that  I get 
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out  of  her  at  a dollar  a week.  As  you  say,  I 
think  I am  in  luck  myself ; but  I am  always  on 
the  look-out  for  such  lucky  chances.  I get 
all  my  work  done  in  that  way.  I can  afford  to 
dress  well  on  the  money  I save.” 

‘‘Ah!  Madam;”  cried  the  Fool  Catcher, 
suddenly  stepping  in  before  her,  “ as  I told  Mr. 
Cruet,  Heaven  is  in  account  with  you,  and  of 
such  as  you  will  exact  usuiy  on  every  penny 
that  you  have  gained  or  saved  out  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  and  you  will  find  it  a fearful  debt 
to  pay.  Fall  in  line,  Madam.  You  are  penny- 
wise and  soul-foolish.” 

So  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Worreit,  Mr.  Mene, 
Cruet,  the  Similar  Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Scragge,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus, 
Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem, 
Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — when 
we  met  Miss  Blew,  in  a dingy,  rumpled  gown, 
and  the  ugliest  bonnet  that  could  be  bought  for 
money. 

“ You  are  a pretty  Fool  Catcher!”  cried  Miss 
Blew,  scornfully  scanning  our  line.  “A  man 
or  two  to  save  appearances,  and  all  the  rest  to 
go  free.  But  wait  till  the  new  order  of  things 
comes  about.  Then  we  may  have  a female 
Fool  Catcher,  and  men  may  get  their  deserts 
for  their  meanness,  stupidity,  obstinacy,  ugli- 
ness, pettiness,  tyranny,  malice,  and  abuse  of 
women  generally.  I only  wish  they  would 
make  me  Fool  Catcher,”  she  said,  grimly,  curv- 
ing her  fingers  like  claws. 

“ Is  the  new  order  of  things  at  hand  ?”  afled 
the  Fool  Catcher,  quietly. 

“No;  nor  won’t  be,”  snapped  Miss  Blew, 
“till  women  pluck  up  a spirit.  Men  are  like 
donkeys — ” 

“ But,  my  dear  Madam,  you  can  lead  your 
donkeys  better  with  thistles  than  sticks.  Tact, 
and  conciliation — ” 

“ Have  been  tried  for  the  last  six  thousand 
years!”  screamed  Miss  Blew.  “Men  are  to 
tyrannize  over  us,  because  it  is  unfeminine  to 
show  temper  and  resist;  and  we  are  to  look 
pretty,  because  men  like  pretty  faces ; and  wear 
neat  gowns,  because  men  like  neatness  in  women. 
But  if  we  only  get  a dinner  semi-occasionally, 
we  must  not  mention  it,  because  the  only  reme- 
dy is,  more  trades  and  more  wages ; and  as  it 
tickles  men’s  vanity  to  think  that  he  is  the  cen- 
tre of  woman’s  universe,  and  that  in  him  she 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  her  being,  the  best  he 
can  do  for  working  women,  who  live  and  move 
in  themselves,  if  at  all,  is  to  wink  at  their  exist- 
ence, and  continually  hold  them  up  as  dreadful 
examples  of  what  may  happen  to  women  with- 
out his  protection ; telling  us,  meanwhile,  how 
feeble  we  are  in  muscle  and  endurance,  and 
how  inferior  in  judgment  and  talents.  But 
when  the  painter  drew  the  lion  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  the  lion  said  that  he  should  have 
placed  the  figures  differently.  It  makes  a differ- 
ence who  tells  the  story.  Give  us  as  thorough 
and  sensible  an  education  as  you  do  men,  as 
fair  a chance,  and  as  desirable  a prospect,  and 
let  us  demonstrate  our  inferiority.  So  far  it 


has  been  millions  of  times  asserted,  but  never 
once  proved.  Let — ” 

“ Fall  in  line,  Madam !”  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  who  had  listened  with  something  like 
interest.  “There  are  grains  of  wheat  in  all  this 
chaff,  but  common-sense  might  teach  you  that 
when  you  deliberately  make  yourself  as  unbear- 
able to  men  as  possible  they  will  very  naturally 
suppose  you  the  fruit  of  the  system  you  advo- 
cate, and  as  naturally  oppose  it,  when  you  stand 
in  need  of  their  sympathy  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, instead.” 

And  so  we  marched  on  — Miss  Blew,  Mrs. 
Worreit,  Mr.  Mene,  Cruet,  the  Similar  Cases, 
Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tornado,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  the  Fool  Catcher 
stopped  us  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Gnat 

“There,  Gnat!”  she  was  saying,  “just  like 
you ! Forgot  it,  of  course ! You  wouldn’t  have 
forgotten  it  if  Mrs.  Walliker  had  asked  you! 
Toiling  and  slaving,  you  say ! I suppose  you 
expect  to  have  a wife  and  daughters  for  nothing, 
Sir.  I suppose  you  would  like  us  to  turn  our 
old  gowns,  and  wear  them  the  year  through. 
Miray  extravagant ! She  don’t  dress  as  well 
as  Laura  Walliker ! Always  talking  about  sit- 
ting at  your  desk ! Where  would  you  sit  ? or 
as  if  you  cared  for  any  thing  outside  of  your 
counting-room.” 

“ Yes,  but  he  might  have  cared  for  his  home,” 
said*  the  Fool  Catcher,  softly. 

“You  are  lazy,  Gnat,”  pursued  the  lady,  “ or 
you  would  be  willing  to  escort  your  daughters 
about,  poor  things!  You  would,  if  you  had 
natural  affection.  Worn  down  ! Well,  I am 
worn  down,  I should  think,  with  a house,  and 
three  daughters,  and  six  servants,  to  oversee! 
But  I sacrifice  myself;  I go  till  I am  fit  to 
drop!” 

“ What  a pity  that  the  Gnats  are  not  given 
to  the  Tornados !”  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  step- 
ping forward  with  his  customary  formula  of 
“ Fall  in  line,  Mrs.  Gnat.” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Gnat,  Miss 
Blew,  Mrs.  Worreit,  Mr.  Mene,  Cruet,  the  Simi- 
lar Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tor- 
nado, the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry- 
well,  Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La 
Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  overtook 
Mrs.  Pharisee,  entangled  in  a crowd  about  a 
miserable  woman  caught  in  the  act  of  filching  an 
apronful  of  beans. 

A movement  of  the  crowd  brought  Mrs.  Phari- 
see and  the  woman  face  to  face.  Mrs.  Pharisee 
was  fresh,  clean,  and  spotless,  from  her  stock- 
ings to  her  collar.  Her  face  was  fresh  and 
spotless  also,  with  here  and  there  a line — for 
Mrs.  Pharisee  was  not  young — but  lightly  drawn 
by  small  anxieties.  The  woman,  though  ten 
years  younger  than  Mrs.  Pharisee,  looked  older, 
so  haggard,  ragged,  and  begrimed  was  she. 
No  stronger  contrast  could  have  been  made. 
Mrs.  Pharisee  was  proper ; the  woman  was  reck- 
less. Mrs.  Pharisee  was  neat ; the  woman  was 
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filthy.  Mrs.  Pharisee  was  on  her  way  to  even- 
ing prayers ; and  the  woman  had  just  stolen 
beans,  for  her  children,  she  said,  looking  half- 
imploringly  at  Mrs.  Pharisee. 

“And  you  see  where  your  theft  has  brought 
you  and  them,”  said  Mrs.  Pharisee,  answering 
her  look.  “ Why  will  people  be  bad,  when,  in 
these  days  of  light  and  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  good  ?” 

The  Fool  Catcher  choked. 

“Fall  in  line!** he  gasped,  when  he  had  re- 
covered breath.  “ If  all  the  virtues  and  pro- 
prieties have  been  able  to  make  nothing  better 
of  you  than  this,  I wonder  what  you  would  have 
developed  had  you  been  born,  like  this  woman, 
not  to  days  of  light,  but  to  days  of  darkness; 
not  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  devil ! Fall  in  line,  Mrs. 
Pharisee.” 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Pharisee,  Mrs. 
Gnat,  Miss  Blew,  Mrs.  Worrcit,  Mr.  Mene,  Cru- 
et, the  Similar  Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Scragge,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus, 
Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem, 
Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I. 


CARLYLE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

EDINBURGH  has  no  University  Hall,  and 
accordingly,  when  speech-day  approached, 
the  largest  public  room  in  the  city  was  chartered 
by  the  University  authorities.  This  public  room 
— the  Music  Hall  in  George  Street — will  con- 
tain, under  severe  pressure,  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred to  nineteen  hundred  persons,  and  tickets  to 
that  extent  were  secured  by  the  students  and 
members  of  the  General  Council. 

On  the  day  of  the  address  the  doors  of  the 
Music  Hall  were  besieged  long  before  the  hour 
of  opening  had  arrived;  and  loitering  about 
there  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  one  could 
not  help  glancing  curiously  down  Pitt  Street, 
toward  the  “lang  toun  of  Kirkcaldy,  ” dimly 
seen  beyond  the  Forth — for  on  the  sands  there, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Edward  Irving 
was  accustomed  to  pace  up  and  down  solitarily, 
and  “as  if  the  sands  were  his  own/'  people 
say,  who  remembered,  when  they  were  boys, 
seeing  the  tall,  ardent,  black-haired,  swift-ges- 
tured, squinting  man,  often  enough.  And  to 
Kirkcaldy  too,  as  successor  to  Edward  Irving  in 
the  Grammar  School,  came  young  Carlyle  from 
Edinburgh  College,  wildly  in  love  with  German 
and  mathematics — and  the  school-room  in  which 
\ these  men  taught,  although  incorporated  in  Pro- 
vost Swan’s  manufactory,  is  yet  kept  sacred  and 
intact,  and  but  little  changed  these  fifty  years — 
an  act  of  hero-worship  for  which  the  present  and 
other  generations  may  be  thankful.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  so  glancing  Fife-ward,  and  thinking 
of  that  noble  friendship— of  the  David  and  Jona- 
than of  so  many  years  gone — was  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  man  I was  to  see  and  the  speech 
I was  to  hear.  David  and  Jonathan ! Jona- 
than stumbled  and  fell  on  the  dark  hills  not 
of  Gilboa,  but  of  Vanity ; and  David  sang  his 


funeral  song : “ But  for  him  I had  never  known 
what  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means. 
His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human 
soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with.  I call  him 
on  the  whole  the  best  man  I have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find.” 

In  a very  few  minutes  after  the  doors  were 
opened  the  large  hall  was  filled  in  every  part,  and 
when  up  the  central  passage  the  Principal,  the 
Lord  Rector,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  gentlemen  advanced  toward  the  platform, 
the  cheering  was  vociferous  and  hearty.  The 
Principal  occupied  the  chair  of  course,  the  Lord 
Rector  on  his  right,  the  Lord  Provost  on  his  left. 
When  the  platform  gentlemen  had  taken  their 
seats  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  Rector.  To 
all  appearance,  as  he  sat,  time  and  lubor  had 
dealt  tenderly  with  him.  His  face  had  not  yet 
lost  the  country  bronze  which  he  brought  up 
with  him  from  Dumfries-shire  as  a student  fifty- 
six  years  ago.  His  long  residence  in  London 
had  not  touched  his  Annandale  look,  nor  had  it 
— as  we  soon  learned — touched  his  Annandale 
accent.  His  countenance  was  striking,  homely, 
sincere,  truthful — the  countenance  of  a man  on 
whom  “ the  burden  of  the  unintelligible  world” 
had  weighed  more  heavily  than  on  most.  His 
hair  was  yet  almost  dark;  his  mustache  and 
short  beard  were  iron  gray.  His  eyes  were 
wide,  melancholy,  sorrowful ; and  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  at  times  aweary  of  the  sun. 
Altogether  in  his  aspect  there  was  something 
aboriginal,  as  of  a piece  of  unhewn  granite, 
which  had  never  been  polished  to  any  approved 
pattern,  whose  natural  and  original  vitality  had 
never  been  tampered  with.  In  a word,  there 
seemed  no  passivity  about  Mr.  Carlyle — he  was 
the  diamond,  and  the  world  was  his  pane  of 
glass  ; he  was  a graving  tool  rather  than  a thing 
graven  upon  — a man  to  set  his  mark  on  the 
world — a man  on  whom  the  world  could  not  set 
its  mark.  And  just  as,  glancing  toward  Fife  a 
few  minutes  before,  one  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  early  connection  with  Edward  Irving,  so 
seeing  him  sit  beside  the  venerable  Principal 
of  the  University,  one  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  earliest  connection  with  literature. 

Time  brings  men  into  the  most  unexpected 
relationships.  When  the  Principal  was  plain 
Mr.  Brewster,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Cyclope- 
dia, little  dreaming  that  he  should  ever  be  Knight 
of  Hanover  and  head  of  the  Northern  Metropoli- 
tan University,  Mr.  Carlyle— just  as  little  dream- 
ing that  he  should  be  the  foremost  man  of  let- 
ters of  his  day  and  Lord  Rector  of  the  same 
University — was  his  contributor,  writing  for  said 
Cyclopedia  biographies  of  Voltaire  and  other 
notables.  And  so  it  came  about  that,  after  years 
of  separation  and  of  honorable  labor,  the  old 
editor  and  contributor  were  brought  together 
again — in  new  aspects.  The  proceedings  be- 
gan by  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen — an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's — on  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  Ramsay,  and  on  Dr.  Rae,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. 
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That  done,  amidst  a tempest  of  cheering  and 
hats  enthusiastically  waved,  Mr.  Carlyle,  slip- 
ping off  his  Rectorial  robe — which  must  have 
been  a very  shirt  of  Nessus  to  him — advanced 
to  the  table  and  began  to  speak  in  low,  wavering, 
melancholy  tones,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  the  melancholy  eyes,  and  in  the  Annandale 
accent,  with  which  his  play-fellows  must  have 
been  familiar  long  ago.  So  self-contained  was 
he,  so  impregnable  to  outward  influences,  that 
all  his  years  of  Edinburgh  and  London  life  could 
not  impair,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  that. 
The  opening  sentences  were  lost  in  the  applause, 
and  when  it  subsided  the  low,  plaintive,  quaver- 
ing voice  was  heard  going  on,  “Your  enthusi- 
asm toward  me  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  how- 
ever undeserved  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  It  is  a feeling  honorable  to  all  men, 
and  one  well  known  to  myself  when  in  a posi- 
tion analogous  to  your  own.”  And  then  came 
the  Carlylean  utterance,  with  its  far-reaching 
reminiscence  and  sigh  over  old  graves — Father’s 
and  Mother’s,  Edward  Irving’s,  John  Sterling’s, 
Charles  Buller’s,  and  all  the  noble  known  in 
past  time — and  with  its  flash  of  melancholy  scorn. 
“There  arc  now  fifty-six  years  gone,  last  No- 
vember, since  I first  entered  your  city,  a boy  of 
not  quite  fourteen — fifty-six  years  ago— to  at- 
tend classes  here  and  gain  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  I knew  not  what — with  feelings  of  won- 
der and  awe-struck  expectation ; and  now,  after 
a long,  long  course,  this  is  what  we  have  come 
to.”  (Hereat  certain  blockheads,  with  a sense 
of  humor  singular  enough,  loudly  cachinnated !) 
“ There  is  something  touching  and  tragic,  and 
. yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see  the  third 
generation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dear  old  native 
land,  rising  up  and  saying,  * Well,  you  are  not 
altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 
You  have  toiled  through  a great  variety  of  for- 
tunes and  have  had  many  judges.’”  | 

And  thereafter,  without  aid  of  notes  or  paper 
preparation  of  any  kind,  in  the  same  wistful, 
earnest,  hesitating  voice,  and  with  many  a touch 
of  quaint  humor  by  the  way,  which  came  in  upon 
his  subject  like  glimpses  of  pleasant  sunshine, 
the  old  man  talked  to  his  vast  audience  about 
the  origin  and  function  of  Universities,  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John 
Knox,  the  excellence  of  silence  as  compared 
with  speech,  the  value  of  courage  and  truthful- 
ness, and  the  supreme  importance  of  taking  care 
of  one’s  health.  “ There  is  no  kind  of  achieve- 
ment you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is  equal 
to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and 
millions?  The  French  financier  said — ‘Alas! 
why  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold!’  Sleep  was 
not  in  the  market  at  any  quotation.”  But  what 
need  of  quoting  a speech  which  by  this  time  has 
been  read  by  every  body  ? Appraise  it  as  you 
- please,  it  was  a thing  per  se.  Just  as,  if  you 
wish  a purple  dye  you  must  fish  up  the  Murex ; 
if  you  wish  ivory  you  must  go  to  the  east ; 60 
if  you  desire  an  address  such  as  Edinburgh  list- 
ened to  the  other  day  you  must  go  to  Chelsea 
for  it.  It  may  not  be  quite  to  your  taste,  but,  in 


any  case,  there  is  no  other  intellectual  warehouse 
in  which  that  kind  of  article  is  kept  in  stock. 

Criticism  and  comment,  both  provincial  and 
metropolitan,  have  been  busy  with  the  speech, 
making  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it ; but  it  will 
long  be  memorable  to  those  who  were  present 
and  listened.  Beyond  all  other  living  men  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  colored  the  thought  of  his  time. 
He  is  above  all  things  original.  Search  where 
you  will,  you  will  not  find  his  duplicate.  Just 
as  Wordsworth  brought  a new  eye  to  nature, 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  brought  a new  eye  into  the 
realms  of  Biography  and  History.  Helvcllyn 
and  Skiddaw,  Grassmere  and  Fairfield,  are  seen 
now  by  the  tourist  even,  through  the  glamour  of 
the  poet ; and  Robespierre  and  Mirabeau,  Crom- 
well and  Frederic,  Luther  and  Knox,  stand  at 
present,  and  may  for  a long  time  stand,  in  the 
somewhat  lurid  torch-light  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  gen- 
ius. Whatever  the  French  Revolution  may 
have  been,  the  French  lie  volution,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle conceives  it,  will  be  the  French  Revolution 
of  posterity.  If  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  is  not 
easy  to,  see  from  what  quarter  rectification  is  to 
come.  It  will  be  difficult  to  take  the  “sea- 
green”  out  of  the  countenance  of  the  Incorrupti- 
ble, to  silence  Dan  ton’s  pealing  voice  or  clip  his 
shaggy  mane,  to  dethrone  King  Mirabeau.  If 
with  regard  to  these  men  Mr.  Carlyle  has  writ- 
ten wrongfully,  there  is  to  be  found  no  redress. 
Robespierre  is  now,  and  henceforth  in  popular 
conception,  a prig ; Mirabeau  is  now  and  hence- 
forth a hero.  Of  these  men,  and  many  others, 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  painted  portraits,  and  whether 
true  or  false,  his  portraits  are  taken  as  genuine. 

And  this  new  eye  he  has  brought  into  ethics 
as  well.  A mountain,  a daisy,  a sparrow’s  nest, 
a mountain  tarn,  were  very  different  objects  to 
Wordsworth  from  what  they  were  to  ordinary 
spectators;  and  the  moral  qualities  of  truth, 
valor,  honesty,  industry,  are  quite  other  things 
to  Mr.  Carlyle  from  what  they  are  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  mortals — not  to  speak  of  preachers 
and  critical  writers.  The  gospel  of  noble  man- 
hood, which  he  so  passionately  preaches,  is  not  in 
the  least  a novel  one — the  main  points  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  oldest  books  which  the  world 
possesses,  and  have  been  so  constantly  in  the 
mouths  of  men  that  for  several  centuries  past 
they  have  been  regarded  as  truisms.  That  work 
is  worship ; that  the  first  duty  of  a man  is  to 
find  out  what  he  can  do  best,  and  when  found, 
“to  keep  pegging  away  at  it,”  as  old  Lincoln 
phrased  it ; that  on  a lie  nothing  can  be  built ; 
that  this  world  has  been  created  by  Almighty 
God ; that  man  has  a soul  which  can  not  be  satis- 
fied with  meats  or  drinks,  or  fine  palaces  and  mill- 
ions of  money,  or  stars  and  ribbons  — are  not 
these  the  mustiest  of  commonplaces,  of  the  very 
utterance  of  which  our  very  grandmothers  would 
be  ashamed  ? It  is  true  they  are  most  common- 
place— to  the  commonplace;  that  they  have 
formed  the  staple  of  droning  sermons  which 
have  set  the  congregation  asleep;  but  just  as 
Wordsworth  saw  more  in  a mountain  than  any 
other  man,  so  in  these  ancient  saws  Mr.  Car- 
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lyle  discovered  what  no  other  man  in  his  time 
has. 

And  then,  in  combination  with  this  piercing 
insight,  he  has,  above  all  things — emphasis.  He 
speaks  as  one  having  authority — the  authority 
of  a man  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  who 
has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  knows. 
For  thirty  years  the  gospel  he  has  preached, 
scornfully  sometimes,  fiercely  sometimes,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  decorous  persons  not  unfre- 
quently ; but  he  has  always  preached  it  sincere- 
ly and  effectively.  All  this  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
done;  and  there  was  not  a single  individual 
perhaps,  in  his  large  audience  at  Edinburgh  the 
other  day,  who  was  not  indebted  to  him  for 
something — on  whom  he  had  not  exerted  some 
spiritual  influence  more  or  less.  Hardly  one 
perhaps — and  there  were  many  to  whom  he  has 


been  a sort  of  Moses  leading  them  across  the 
desert  to  what  land  of  promise  may  be  in  store 
for  them ; some  to  whom  he  has  been  a many- 
counseled,  wisely-experienced  elder  brother;  a 
few  to  whom  he  has  been  monitor  and  friend. 
The  gratitude  I owe  to  him  is — or  should  be — 
equal  to  that  of  most.  He  has  been  to  me  only 
a voice,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  wrathful, 
sometimes  scornful;  and  when  I saw  him  for 
the  first  time  with  the  eye  of  flesh  stand  up 
among  us  the  other  day,  and  heard  him  speak 
kindly,  brotherly,  affectionate  words  — his  first 
appearance  of  that  kind,  I suppose,  since  he  dis- 
coursed of  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  to  the  Lon- 
don people — I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
felt  moved  toward  him,  as  I do  not  think  in  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  I could 
have  felt  moved  toward  any  other  living  man. 


(EMtar’s  €astj  Cjiair. 


IT  is  often  observed  that  after  death  the  lines  of 
faces  most  worn  with  age  and  sorrow  soften  and 
change,  and  the  fresh  and  long- vanished  expression 
of  youth  steals  over  them  again  and  remains.  So 
now  that  General  Scott  is  dead,  the  brave  and  skill- 
ful soldier,  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  Chippewa, 
and  Mexico,  is  alone  remembered.  His  long  life  of 
eighty  years  was  full  of  services  to  the  country, 
many  of  them  illustrious,  all  of  them  patriotic.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  the  severest  trial  of  his 
ability  came  when  his  powers  were  weakened,  but 
not  so  far  that  he  did  not  see  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived at  which  he  should  formally  retire  from  offi- 
cial station,  and  he  did  so,  with  the  national  grati- 
tude undiminished.  No  man  was  ever  better  known 
in  all  his  foibles  as  well  as  in  his  virtues,  and  it  was 
a touching  proof  of  the  kind  of  hold  he  had  upon  the 
respect  of  the  country  that  even  partv-spirit  could 
not  disturb  it. 

His  military  career  during  the  war  of  1812  and 
in  Mexico,  with  his  semi-military  negotiations  upon 
the  Canada  border  in  1837,  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  valuable  portions  of  his  public  life.  He 
had  great  personal  bravery  and  the  talent  of  mili- 
tary organization  and  command,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm which  inspires  an  army  and  implies  victory  in 
advance.  Unfortunately  the  lustre  of  his  action  in 
the  field  and  of  his  real  capacity  was  obscured  by  an 
overweening  sense  of  personal  importance  and  of 
powers  which  he  did  not  possess.  It  is  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  military  men.  The  immense  and 
resounding  applause  which  justly  hails  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  their  peculiar  gifts  bewil- 
ders and  deceives  them.  They  accept  it  as  a cre- 
dential of  general  power.  With  their  admiring 
countrymen  they  forget  that  it  is  very,  very  sel- 
dom, as  Hawthorne  says  in  speaking  of  Nelson,  that 
“ warlike  ability  has  been  but  the  one-sided  mani- 
festation of  a profound  genius  for  managing  the 
world’s  affairs.”  Military  ability  is  usually  a spe-; 
cial  talent,  and  a talent  usually  incompatible  with 
that  of  statesmanship.  Wellington,  the  greatest  of 
modem  English  Generals,  was  the  poorest  of  mod- 
ern English  statesmen.  Our  own  history  also  gives 
us  a striking  instance.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
good  soldier  and  one  of  the  worst  of  statesmen. 


Scott’s  political  career,  therefore,  was  altogether 
unfortunate.  He  had  neither  the  proper  percep- 
tion, nor  temper,  nor  manners  for  political  success. 
He  had  the  ill-luck  of  raising  the  laugh  against  him- 
self. But  happily  the  ridicule  was  felt  to  be  super- 
ficial, and  could  not  affect  his  true  position.  Indeed 
there  was  a time  when  even  his  political  attitude 
was  full  of  dignity.  This  was  when  President 
Polk  intrigued  against  Scott  during  the  Mexican 
war,  because  of  Scott’s  probable  success  and  his 
consequent  dangerous  importance  as  a Presidential 
candidate.  It  was  poor  business  for  a President, 
but  fully  harmonious  with  the  purpose  of  the  war — 
a war  totally  without  honor  to  this  country  except 
in  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  directed.  If  any  American  is  in- 
clined to  ask  contemptuously  why  Europe  should  go 
to  war  at  this  time,  and  proceed  to  draw  a moral 
against  monarchies,  let  him  remember  the  purpose 
and  the  pretext  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  learn  that 
even  Republics  are  fallible. 

His  political  disappointments  undoubtedly  tried 
General  Scott  sorely.  How  deep  his  feeling  was 
appears  from  his  autobiography— one  of  the  most 
melancholy  books  ever  written.  But  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  army  his  position  in  the  country  was 
unique.  The  rebellion  found  his  patriotism  clear 
and  stanch.  He  was  a Virginian  like  Robert  Lee, 
his  Adjutant.  But  his  oath  as  a soldier  of  the 
United  States  prevented  him  from  resigning  when 
his  flag  was  insulted,  even  had  his  mind  been  less 
truly  informed  of  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen. 
He  wras  too  old  in  mind  and  body  to  plan  or  to  con- 
duct the  stupendous  operations  of  such  a war,  and 
after  a few  months  during  which  the  country  re- 
luctantly surrendered  its  confidence  in  his  adequacy 
to  the  occasion,  he  withdrew  forever  from  public 
service. 

At  tbe  ripe  age  of  eighty  General  Scott  died,  and 
amidst  all  the  signs  of  national  respect  was  buried 
at  West  Point,  a historic  spot  of  which  he  was  al- 
ways peculiarly  fond,  and  to  which  his  grave  will 
now  impart  fresh  interest.  He  will  always  be 
counted  among  our  most  illustrious  soldiers,  and 
may  be  truly  cited  as  a successful  General,  whose 
ambition  was  perfectly  restrained  by  patriotism — 
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who  never  for  a moment  forgot  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen in  the  glory  of  eminent  military  command. 
Nor  can  any  vague  regret  linger  around  Scott’s 
grave;  for  his  successor  has  thus  far  shown  only 
those  qualities  which  are  the  most  precious  to  a 
Government  like  ours. 

Geromk’s  picture  Deux  Augurcs , which  is  well 
known  from  the  photograph,  was  among  the  works 
at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Allston  Club  in  Boston. 
It  represents  the  Augurs,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks, 
as  wondering  that  they  could  look  in  each  other's 
faces  without  laughing,  standing  over  the  coops  of 
sacred  chickens,  whose  pcckings  they  were  to  inter- 
pret. The  story  has  served  to  illustrate  many  a 
sharp  criticism,  and  at  last  appears  in  art;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  effective,  except  that  Cicero  never 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
Augurs  who  performed  that  duty.  This  fact  is 
stated  by  D.  in  a pleasant  note  to  the  Boston  Ad - 
vertiser , which  does  a service  to  scholarship  and 
popular  accuracy  which  we  are  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge. How  many  other  of  our  stock  classical  illus- 
trations would  shrink  under  the  same  shrewd  eye ! 
D.  says : 

“More  than  a century  and  a half  ago  the  great  Bentley 
took  the  trouble  to  expose  this  blunder  at  full  length  in 
hU  celebrated  Letter  of  Phileleutheros  Lipmensis.  The 
reader,  who  has  any  taste  for  classical  learning  in  an  en- 
tertaining form,  can  not  do  better  than  to  refer  to  the  pas- 
sage there,  and  indeed  to  read  the  whole  letter.  But  the 
substance  on  this  point  may  for  convenience  be  given  here. 

u Cicero  neither  ever  himself  said,  nor  reported  the  elder 
Cato  as  saying,  any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Angura. 
They  werc*both  of  them  Roman  Tories,  stanch  supporters 
of  church  and  state  in  Roman  politics ; and  whatever  Cic- 
ero may  have  thought  or  said  in  private  as  a philosopher, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  hold  up,  in  a published  treatise, 
the  College  of  Augurs  and  the  state  religion  to  ridicule. 
If  Lord  Derby  were  to  write  that  Lord  Eldon  said  that  he 
wondered  that  two  English  bishops  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face  without  laughing,  the  scandal  and  Improba- 
bility would  hardly  be  greater.  Besides,  Cato  and  Cicero 
were  themselves  Augurs,  while  Eldon  and  Derby  were  not 
quite  bishops.  How  comes  the  story,  then,  to  have  such  , 
currency  f Simply  by  substituting  for  a Roman  Augur  a ] 
very  different  character,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  (Ilnrus- 
pex).  The  highest  churchman  might  ridicule  the  episco- 
pal character  of  a Methodist  bishop  or  an  Irvingite  1 arch- 
angel.’ Haruxpcx , as  distinguished  from  Augury  is  the 
word  used  by  Cicero  in  both  passages,  from  which  the  fa- 
miliar allusion  is  derived.  The  Haruspex  was  in  com- 
mon with  the  Augur  a professed  diviner  from  natural 
signs,  but  in  all  other  particulars  they  differed  essentially, 
os  much  os  a Catholic  and  a Methodist,  though  both  are 
professed  Christian  divines.  Their  sacred  books  even 
were  not  in  common.  The  origin  and  nature  of  their  sys- 
tems, the  sources  of  their  authority,  and  still  more  their 
political  and  social  positions,  differed  widely.  The  Harus- 
jtex  was  usually  and  properly  regarded  as  a foreign  relig- 
ious adventurer ; the  Augur  was  always  a man  of  high  po- 
litical and  social  station  in  Rome.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  detail,  which  is  to  be  found  not  only  In  Bent- 
ley, but  in  any  of  the  standard  manuals  on  Roman  anti- 
quities. With  all  this  knowledge  accessible  to  them,  the 
wonder  is  that  two  magnzine  writers  should  recall  their 
witty  allusions  to  the  two  Roman  Augurs  without  a laugh 
at  their  owu,  or  least  at  each  other's,  expense;  and  M. 
Gerome  might,  it  seems,  make  a third  in  the  party.” 


Tiie  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  style  of  much 
of  our  Yankee  newspaper  writing  is  a favorite  topic 
of  censure  with  many  among  ourselves,  and  of  the 
most  scornful  contempt  with  writers  in  England. 
Indeed,  John  Bull's  affectation  of  contempt  for  our 
general  literary  style  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  unfound* 


j ed.  There  are  extravagant  and  foolish  writers  here 
as  in  England,  simply  because  folly  is  not  local; 

■ but  we  challenge  any  reviler  to  find  any  where  in 
American  writing  so  turgid  and  ridiculous  a piece 
of  bathos  as  Henry  Kingsley’s  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  would  hear  of 
Thackeray’s  death — which  the  Easy  Chair  quoted 
at  the  time;  while  every  steamer  from  England 
brings  newspapers  and  magazines  in  which  our  most 
astounding  “ reportorial  efforts”  are  outdone. 

This  absurdity  of  Btyle  is  most  conspicuous  in 
personal  descriptions  and  allusions,  and  in  those  we 
can  not  compete  with  our  brother  Bull.  The  troth 
is,  that  Jenkins  is  a purely  British  product.  We 
have  toadies  and  weak  brains,  but  the  perfect  snob 
is  found  only  among  the  proud  Britons,  who  never, 
never,  never  will  be  slaves.  The  most  daring  ef- 
forts of  the  Yankee  Jenkins  are  tame  when  meas- 
ured by  the  great  original.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Queen’s  let- 
ter to  Mr  Peabqdy,  thanking  him  for  his  generoui 
gift  to  the  London  poor — a letter  which  was  prop- 
erly womanly  and  polite ; 

u We  have  this  week  to  record  an  act  of  grace  so  rich, 
and  of  glory  so  pure,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
as  will  more  than  requicken  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
which  all  her  subjects,  of  every  order  and  every  class,  Imre 
been  accustomed  to  entertain  toward  her.  We  refer  to 
the  letter — couched  in  terras  of  right  Doble  simplicity- 
addressed  by  her  Majesty  to  Mr.  Peabody,  in  acknowledg* 

' ment  of  the  splendid  gifts  which  that  gentleman  has  mode 
to  the  working-clauses  of  this  country.” 

“ Here *8  richness !”  quoth  Mr.  Squeers.  But  from 
Jenkins  merely  groveling  we  ascend  to  Jenkins  in 
the  vein  of  pure  sentimental  “hifalutin.”  If  the 
Yankee  “ reportorial  style”  has  produced  any  thing 
so  amusing  we  have  not  seen  it  Here  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone driving  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
evening  when  he  was  to  introduce  the  Reform  bill : 

u Four  o’clock  had  struck,  and  the  crowd,  making  op 
its  mind  that  Bright  had  gone  in  earlier,  was  only  held 
together  by  the  chance  of  seeing  Gladstone.  It  had  not 
been  an  indifferent  crowd— rather  a crowd  keenly  inquis- 
itive, honestly  in  earnest  Its  cheers,  originated  by  a few 
1 men  here  and  there,  hod  been  far  more  hearty  than,  in 
England,  expressions  of  opinion  are  wont  to  be.  But  hith- 
erto there  had  been  nothing  which  could  honestly  be  called 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  people  were  waiting  for  that  one 
leader  in  whose  splendid  brain  and  whose  generous  heart 
they  put  their  whole  faith.  At  last  there  came  a sway- 
ing about  of  the  crowd— a cheer  went  ringing  and  rolling 
along  the  line— the  police  tried  to  keep  men  buck,  and 
men  wouldn’t  have  it— a sort  of  electric  telegraphy  seemed 
to  flash  and  sparkle  from  faco  to  face,  and  those  behind 
cried,  ‘Who  is  itf  and  those  in  front  were  too  busily 
cheering  to  answer  the  inquiry.  It  was  wonderful— tbs 
change  from  the  calm,  indifferent,  jesting  manner  of  the 
crowd  to  the  sudden  earnestness  with  which  the  leader 
of  the  Liberals  was  welcomed.  Up  went  the  voices,  and 
off  went  the  hats ; and  all  that  an  unimpasuioned  specta- 
tor could  see  through  the  tempest  of  applause  was  a pair, 
grave,  gallaut  face,  firmly  set;  then  a light  on  the  face, 
as  the  great  orator  was  compelled  to  raise  his  hat  in  rec- 
ognition ; and  by  his  side  a lady,  graciously  proud  of  her 
husband’s  fame. 

“ Said  one  working  man  to  his  neighbor, 4 Looks  pair, 
don’t  he  ?’ 

“Answered  the  other,  ‘lie’ll  make  the  Tories  look  a 
deal  paler  afore  he’s  done!'  ” 

But  the  meanness  of  spirit  which  animates  both 
these  performances  is  not  surprising  in  a country 
where  etiquette  prescribes  that  the  whim  of  a doll 
youth  may  interfere  with  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment of  scholars  and  cultivated  men  and  women. 
At  a late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  Dean  Stan- 
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ley  was  to  read  a paper,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  present.  It  is  the  etiquette  that  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  the  lecturer  shall  pause,  and  if  the  Prince 
indicates  that  he  wishes  him  to  proceed  he  may  do 
so;  if  not,  he  must  stop.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
company  was  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons, and  the  paper  was  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. At  the  end  of  an  hour  Mr.  Stanley 
paused  and  looked  at  the  Prince,  whom  common 
politeness  and  regard  for  the  wishes  of  others  should 
have  impelled  to  bow  in  approval  of  finishing  the 
lecture.  Cut  the  young  man  simply  stared.  Mr. 
Stanley  looked  at  Professor  Farradav,  who  presided, 
and  the  Professor  whispered  that  if  the  youth  bowed 
the  Dean  might  finish  the  paper,  of  which  but  little 
more  remained  to  read.  The  audience,  naturally 
impatient  of  an  interruption  which  should  have 
been  merely  formal  and  momentary,  looked  at  the 
Prince  in  surprise,  which  became  instantly  indig- 
nation in  every  breast  but  that  of  Jenkins  when  the 
Heir  of  England  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Imagine  Agassiz  compelled  by  etiquette  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a lecture  because  Tad  Lincoln  or  a 
youthful  Johnson  was  ill-mannered ! And  imagine 
still  more  a company  of  intelligent  people  gravely 
tolerating  such  a proceeding ! 

But  this  apparent  servility  is  part  of  the  British 
system.  44  Monarchy  in  England,”  as  Louis  Blanc 
says,  44  is  a simple  business  transaction.  How  much 
does  it  bring  in,?  How  much  does  it  cost  ? Bal- 
ance of  profit  and  loss.”  This  incident  of  Dean 
Stanley's  lecture  is  an  illustration  of  tho  horrible 
extravagance  of  tho  price.  A system  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  remarkably  superior  to  all  others 
which  requires  that  Oriental  servility  of  manner 
and  conduct  which  monarchy  apparently  requires  of 
intelligent  Englishmen.  “ I have  some  difficulty, ” 
says  tho  acute  observer,  from  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  44  in  reconciling  with  the  manners  of  a free 
people  the  species  of  idolatrous  worship — I speak 
only  as  to  outward  form — to  which  a ‘Drawing 
Room,'  as  it  is  called  here,  gives  rise.”  Nor  while 
John  Bull  thinks  it  cheaper  to  maintain  a mon- 
archy must  we  expect  him  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
price.  It  may  seem  hard  and  even  ludicrous  that 
tbe  constitutional  protection  of  Dean  Stanley’s 
rights  as  a man  should  depend  in  any  degree  what- 
ever upon  his  conforming  to  a system  which  re- 
quires him  to  stop  short  in  a valuable  discourse  be- 
cause a very  dull  young  man  in  the  audience  is  not 
well-bred  enough  to  ask  him  to  proceed.  But  aft- 
er all,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  better  to  conform  to 
that  absurd  condition  than  to  live  subject  to  the 
knout  or  bow-string. 

• 

44  The  telegrams  from  Italy  of  last  evening,”  said 
the  London  Times  lately,  44  announce  the  arrival  of 
General  Garibaldi  at  Como.  The  intelligence  could 
hardly  be  more  portentous.  Garibaldi  at  Como  is 
on  the  very  theatre  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits 
of  former  days.”  And  as  war  is  about  breaking 
upon  Italy  again,  and  names  which  to  most  Ameri- 
can travelers  have  only  a romantic  association  be- 
come of  military  significance,  the  Easy  Chair  nat- 
urally recalls  the  days  of  *48  when  Carlo  Alberto 
was  the  Italian  chief,  and  Italian  faith  and  hope 
were  as  warm  doubtless  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
when,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  Austrians 
under  Radetzky  occupied  Milan,  the  Easy  Chair 
and  three  friends  descended  the  Gottherd  pass  of 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  44 1 think  at  this  moment,” 
writes  one  of  that  gay  party,  44of  the  evening  that 


we  topped  the  hills  around  Como  and  began  to  de- 
scend toward  its  shores.” 

The  words  breathed  upon  memory  like  a soft 
west  wind  upon  an  Alolian  harp,  and  looking  into  the 
yellow  diary  of  those  cloudless  days  the  Easy  Chair 
finds  a record  which  shows  how  the  country  looked, 
and  how  the  people  felt  when  Italy  awoke  eighteen 
years  ago. 

As  the  afternoon  was  ending— says  the  note-book, 
describing  the  journey  on  foot  from  Lago  Maggioro 
and  the  Lake  of  Lugano  to  Como — we  passed  a 
shVine  at  which  a mother  and  children  were  kneel- 
ing and  chanting  the  Ave  Mario,  and  an  ass  with 
loaded  panniers  jogged  slowly  by.  The  vesper  bells 
began  to  ring  from  an  old  church  tower  upon  a 
mountain-side,  and  down  the  long  valley,  while  far 
over  tho  rounding  tops  of  orange  and  fig  trees  in 
the  warm-descending  vale  a triangle  of  dark-blue 
water  was  the  first  glimpse  of  Como.  My  knees 
bent  a little,  not  with  fatigue,  but  with  reverence, 
as  if  I were  again  entering  the  very  court  and  heart 
of  Italy.  A group  of  girls,  less  timorous  or  more 
interested  than  tho  crowd  upon  the  Lugano  Lake 
shore,  asked  us  if  there  were  any  news — if  Franco 
were  coming  to  help  Italy.  But  ours,  alas!  were 
not  the  beautiful  feet  upon  the  mountains.  "Wo 
could  only  say  “nothing”  and  “good-by.” 

At  Santa  Croce  we  camo  out  in  full  view  of  tho 
lake,  upon  which  lay  the  splendor  of  sunset,  and 
taking  a path  which  we  were  told  would  shorten 
the  journey  we  lost  our  way  upon  a huge  hill-side. 
But  as  we  reached  the  summit  the  full  moon  roso 
from  behind  the  heights  upon  the  opposite  shores 
of  Como,  and  a handsome  Italian  boy  showed  us  a 
straight  path  to  Cadennabia  upon  the  margin  of  tho 
lake.  I gave  him  a silver  trifle,  and  ho  wished  us 
“feliee  viaggio”  with  his  black  eyes  and  his  music- 
al lips,  and  leaving  him  like  a shepherd  boy  of  the 
purer  Arcadia  of  the  hills  wc  descended  rapidly  into 
a vineyard,  and  so  came  to  the  shore. 

It  was  a moment  of  mingled  twilight  and  moon- 
light. A path  of  splendor  lay  upon  the  Caden- 
nabia shore  to  the  Villa  Melzi  opposite;  and,  hail- 
ing an  old  boatman,  wo  glided  up  that  golden  way 
to  tbe  vine-clustered  balcony  which  I knew  at  Bel- 
laggio  under  the  moon.  The  air  was  calm  and  bland. 
The  water  was  oily  and  gleaming.  The  mountains 
stood  around  us  dusky  and  vast  in  the  ghostly  light 
as  we  went  silently  over  the  lake. 

We  landed,  and  took  tea  upon  tho  balcony  at  the 
hotel  whose  only  rival  in  Europe  for  romantic  pic- 
turesqueness is  the  Trots  Couronnes  at  Vevey  upon 
tho  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  “magic  casement”  of 
Keats’s  Ode  to  a Nightingale  was  mine  at  Bellog- 
gio.  The  lake  murmured  with  music  everywhere. 
I saw  the  boats  full  of  people  singing  choruses,  then 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  floated  away.  The 
sound  of  instruments,  the  throb  of  strings,  the  sad, 
mellow  peal  of  horns,  filled  the  air;  and  long  after 
midnight  a band  was  still  playing  in  the  village. 
About  midnight  Edmund  and  Frank  bathed  in  tho 
lake.  Their  figures  were  white  as  marble  in  the 
black  water,  and  they  struck  the  calm  into  sparkles 
of  splendor  as  they  swam  out r. 

The  boat  which  we  took  to  descend  the  lake  to  the 
town  of  Come  had  three  rowers.  The  chief,  whom 
I remembered  from  last  year,  groaned  bitterly  over 
the  war  because  there  were  so  few  strangers. 

“Trade,  you  see,  is  conservative,”  said  I to  Ed- 
mund. 

44  Who  wouldn’t  be  conservative  at  Como  ?”  he 
tranquilly  replied. 
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“We  live  upon  the  strangers,”  continued  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  the  boatman,  with  a simplicity  and 
truthfulness  that  made  us  laugh ; “ and  this  year 
nobody  comes.  The  Italians  are  driven  away,  and 
the  foreigners  are  frightened.'” 

He  had  not  been  to  Como  for  two  months,  al- 
though his  business  is  plying  upon  the  lake,  and  his 
winter  depends  upon  his  summer.  “The  war  is 
bad  for  all  of  us,”  he  said,  “and  after  all  the  Ger- 
mans are  back  again.” 

....Farther  on,  and  nearer  Como,  the  shore  is 
covered  with  handsome  villas,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  fame  are  Madame  Pas- 
ta’s, a magnificent  estate,  and  Taglioni’s,  which  is 
not  yet  finished,  and  the  stately  Odescalchi.  As  we 
passed  Madame  Pasta’e  the  old  boatman  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  trilled  with  his  voice.  “That’s 
the  way  the  money  came  there,”  he  said,  contempt- 
uously. lie  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  only  the 
decaying  and  decayed  families  whose  names  he  had 
heard  all  Ids  life,  and  whoso  ancestors  his  fathers 
knew,  w ere  to  bo  spoken  of  with  praise. 

“ Whoso  villa  is  that?”  asked  I. 

“Eh!  che!  nobody’s,”  ho  replied;  “if  it  were 
any  body’s  we  should  know\” 

At  5 o’clock  we  rounded  the  point  over  which  I 
had  stood  the  year  before  on  a still  September  after- 
noon hearing  the  girls  sing  in  a boat  below,  and  so 
came  to  the  shore  at  Como. 

Every  where  there  was  an  air  of  consternation. 
The  Austrians  had  just  reoccupied  the  town,  and 
the  streets  were  full  of  the  “ hated  barbarians,”  rat- 
tling about  with  long  swords  and  standing  on  guard 
at  the  doors  of  public  buildings.  The  walls  bristled 
with  military  notices.  Among  others  I read  one 
exhorting  all  well-disposed  people  to  surrender  arms 
of  even'  kind  by  a certain  day  at  a place  named. 
The  people  seemed  to  bo  stupefied,  and  gazed  in  dull 
wonder  upon  the  soldiers. 

Out  of  the  square,  ringing  with  Austrian  sabres, 
we  stepped  into  the  Duomo,  dim  and  lofty  and 
hushed,  untouched  by  revolutions  or  triumphs.  A 
few  unodorous  sinners  were  kneeling  and  praying. 
They  were  very  poor  and  ignorant.  But  this  W'as 
their  palace,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  knew  that 
the  great  Emperor  of  the  barbarians  had  not  one 
more  gorgeous  or  solemn. 

Wo  tried  to  secure  seats  in  the  post  for  Milan. 
There  was  no  place.  We  applied  at  the  offices  of 
public  and  private  diligences.  It  was  still  impossi- 
ble. The  evening  was  cool  and  clear,  and  we  con- 
sidered. The  distance  to  Milan  was  but  eight  hours 
of  our  walking,  and  we  wero  making  a walking 
tour.  And  although  we  had  scarcely  bargained  for 
a promenade  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  an  Au- 
gust sun — yet  this  perfect  moon  ? Should  we  turn 
back  without  seeing  the  Goths  encamped  around  the 
most  glorious  of  Gothic  cathedrals  ? 

It  w as  nine  o’clock  when  wrc  shouldered  our  knap- 
sacks and  set  forth.  The  dwellers  in  romantic  Como, 
standing  at  their  doors,  looked  wonderingly  upon 
the  four  pedestrians  marching  in  regular  resolute 
tramp  along  the  streets,  evidently  moving  upon 
Milan.  The  small  children  plainly  thought  us  a 
part  of  the  imperial  and  royal  army.  “ Here  come 
the  Austrians,”  whispered  one  boy  to  another,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  gray  wide-awakes  and  knapsacks. 

The  mild  Francis  looked  at  him  with  the  air  of  an 
army  which  would  respect  persons  and  property  so 
long  as  it  was  unmolested,  and  wished  the  boy  so 
soft  a buona  notte  that  he  smiled  gently,  and  I am 
sure  his  dreams  wero  not  disturbed. 


We  passed  out  of  the  gate  of  Como  full  against 
the  round  rising  moon  and  took  the  broad  hard  high- 
way for  Milan.  We  passed  a few  wagons  loaded 
with  the  furniture  of  some  fugitive  and  rolling  slow- 
ly along.  As  we  pushed  on,  the  idea  of  penetrating 
by  night  and  on  foot  into  a country  at  war  was 
stimulating  and  novel.  But  what  consciousness  of 
war  could  survive  in  the  deep  peace  of  that  night? 
The  fields  were  covered  with  high  corn,  and  the 
hard  straight  road  went  before  us  in  dim  perspective. 
There  were  no  other  travelers.  Two  or  three  empty, 
vetturas  or  a wine  cart  straggled  lazily  by,  the  lit- 
tle bells  upon  the  horses  tinkling,  and  the  drivers 
fast  asleep.  Nor  were  the  villages  many.  As  we 
passed  a group  of  half  a dozen  houses  a fellow  was 
sleeping  soundly  upon  a bench  at  a door.  When 
we  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  night  by  asking  the 
name  of  the  village,  lie  sprang  up  nimbly  and  limped 
rapidly  out  of  sight  as  if  the  question  had  been  a 
pistol-shot  and  had  wounded  him.  Every  body  was 
nervous  “in  questo  momento.”  Toward  midnight 
we  stopped  at  a house  which  should  have  been  near 
the  point  at  which  we  meant  to  sleep  until  sunrise, 
and  roused  an  old  lady  who  shrilly  chirped  and 
twittered  her  terror  through  the  slide  in  the  door. 
But  satisfying  her  that  we  were  neither  Croats  nor 
cannibals,  she  told  us  that  we  were  yet  a mile  or 
two  from  Balasiua. 

It  was  now  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  land  seemed 
sunk  in  a sleep  of  death.  There  was  no  sound  bat 
our  own  echoes  as  we  entered  the  dreary,  dismal 
village,  which,  like  all  Italian  villages,  is  merely  a 
dirty  street  bordered  with  gloomy  houses.  They 
looked  so  hopeless  with  their  grim  stone  fronts, 
high-barred  windows  out  of  reach,  and  huge  gates, 
as  if  expecting  nothing  but  hostility,  that  when  we 
stopped  before  the  inn  we  felt  like  the  wretched 
wights  who  beheld  the  dungeons  of  an  ogre ; and 
when  Edmund  exclaimed  in  what  seemed  a terrible 
voice,  so  still  was  the  night,  “ Shall  I not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn  ?”  wo  started  as  if  had  heard  a loud 
joke  in  church.  Then  the  vision  of  a pleasant  inn 
hung  for  a moment  in  our  minds,  and  the  sense  of 
the  preposterous  contrast  awakened  a loud  peal  of 
laughter  which  died  away  echoing  among  those 
houses  which  were  as  hospitable  as  sea-crags.  While 
we  stood  debating,  a group  of  peasants,  with  their 
jackets  slung  over  their  shoulders,  passed  spectrally 
by,  staring  steadily  at  us,  as  if  they  would  not  bo 
unwilling  to  strike  a final  blow  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

They  disappeared,  and  we  struck  a resounding 
blow  upon  the  door  of  the  Albergo,  and  another  and 
another.  After  a while  there  was  a sound  of  stealth- 
ily unbaring  windowysli  utters  followed  by  a voice 
demanding  the  reason  of  the  tumult.  We  explained 
that  we  were  friends  who  wanted  beds  for  the  night. 
No,  that  was  impossible,  “the  voice  replied  far  up 
the  height;”  there  were  no  beds,  and  wc  had  better 
push  on  to  the  next  tavern.  Wc  expostulated  in 
many  tongues  with  the  dimly-visioned  head  that 
now  appeared,  pleading  that  we  were  strangers  from 
a far  country  who  were  very  tired  and  sleepy.  Tho 
j head  disappeared  for  a few  moments  and  we  heard 
a low  colloquy.  Then  the  great  gate  of  the  Albergo 
swung  sullenly  open,  and  wo  stepped  into  a dim 
court,  and  the  dimly-visioned  face  became  a face 
j like  a dull  razor,  it  was  so  thin-featured  and  stupid, 
j Tho  man  asked  us  to  stop,  and,  stepping  aside,  he 
called  a woman’s  name,  then  stood  waiting,  hia 
wretched  dozing  face  illuminated  by  the  weak  lustre 
I of  a long-wicked  tallow-candle  which  he  held.  Prea- 
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ently  he  moved  on  along  the  windows  of  the  court 
conversing  with  an  invisible  within  the  house. 
When  those  murmuring  arrangements  were  made, 
he  led  us  up  a dirty,  stone  staircase,  trying  to  open 
various  doors  with  keys  that  did  not  fit  the  locks  ; 
and  finally,  after  a desperate  wrestle  with  one,  he 
swore  fiercely  in  a thin,  wiry  voice  that  made  the 
blood  run  cold,  and  then  smashed  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  carrying  away  wood-work  and  lock  to- 
gether. It  was  a vast  rooirf  of  immense  discomfort, 
and  after  barricading  the  disabled  door  with  tables 
and  chairs,  we  lay  down  and  fell  asleep  upon  beds 
which  could  furnish  no  dreams. 

In  the  morning  we  ate  grapes  and  peaches,  and 
finding  a wagon  which  we  could  hire,  we  bribed 
our  pedestrian  consciences  and  bowled  over  the 
beautiful  road  to  Milan,  reluctantly  confessing  that 
the  imperial  and  royal  post-roads  were  the  best  in 
the  world. 

44  Yes — but  not  for  the  public  benefit,”  said  the 
mild  Francis;  “they  are  for  the  quicker  transport 
of  troops  and  artillery  to  oppress  the  people.” 

Sad,  silent,  broken-hearted  Milan ! No,  not  yet 
visibly  broken-hearted,  for  the  Cathedral  sparkled 
pure  and  lofty  ip  the  rare,  blue  summer  air.  It 
was  the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  CathMral  is  dedi- 
cated, and  was  therefore  high  festival.  But  the 
people  had  little  aspect  of  joy.  Wc  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  sat  in  the  steady  glare  of  the  sun  while  our 
passports  were  closely  inspected.  Outside  the  city 
wall  lay  a wilderness  of  tree  trunks,  which  had  been 
leveled  in  expectation  of  a siege  by  the  Austrians. 
They  were  useless  now ; and  groups  of  soldiers  in 
gray  slouched  hats  and  black  plumes — a kind  of 
Robin  Hood  uniform — were  clustered  idly  and  curi- 
ously about  the  gate.  They  looked  worn  and  red 
and  wasted,  and  I fancied  had  taken  part  in  the 
fight  of  the  burning  day  which  had  made  almost  as 
many  idiots  as  corpses  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Within  the  city  the  streets  were  broken  up,  and 
the  paving  - stones  designed  for  barricades  were 
merely  roughly  laid  back  again  in  their  places.  In 
the  long  vista  of  the  streets  there  was  no  shop  open. 
The  only  signs  of  traffic  were  the  stands  of  the  fruit- 
merchants  shaded  by  gavly-striped  awnings,  and 
covered  with  piles  of  glowing  fruit.  Multitudes  of 
brightly-dressed  people  strolled  idly  and  curiously 
up  and  down,  and  a company  of  sappers  and  miners 
marched  by  without  music,  but  carrying  their  im- 
plements and  their  soiled  accoutrements.  They 
were  dirty  and  draggled,  like  a corps  marching 
across  a battle-field  to  dig  a hopeless  ditch.  There 
were  no  carriages  moving ; there  was  no  noise,  no 
hurry,  no  excitement,  only  that  scuffling  murmur 
which  makes  the  silence  of  a great  city  so  spectral. 
The  stately  Milanese  women  walked  finely  by. 
Their  long  black  hair  was  drawn  away  from  the 
forehead  and  folded  in  massive  plaits;  and  the 
black  veil  that  hung  from  the  back  of  the  head  was 
partly  gathered  over  the  arm.  Queen-like  they 
walked,  carrying  the  bright-colored  fan  which  was 
raised  to  shield  their  eyes  from  the  sun,  or  languidly 
waved  against  their  bosoms.  Forms  of  the  Orient 
or  of  Spain  the  imagination  touched  them  with 
pathetic  dignity — matrons  of  a lost  country. 

— The  yellow  Diary  does  not  stop  here,  but  we 
must.  The  traveler  to-day,  descending  the  Alps 
to  Como,  will  find  the  same  Italy  arousing  to  a 
greater  struggle  than  that  from  the  blow  of  whose 
defeat  it  was  quivering  when  Radetzky  sat  down 
In  Milan  eighteen  years  ago. 


“A confirmed  Bachelor” submits  to  the  Easy 
Chair  the  confession  of  a mairied  friend,  upon  which 
he  asks  advice.  There  is  such  pungency  in  the 
statement  that  it  shall  be  also  submitted  to  the 
great  congregation  of  Easy  Chairs  in  the  country. 
And  of  all  wives  and  mothers  we  ask  whether  such 
things  can  be  ? If  not,  why  has  this  complaint  such 
a pathetic  air  of  probability  ? 

14 Don’t  marry,"  says  our  woeful  wight,  “unless  you 
can  afford  to  hire  an  accomplished  housekeeper  and  cook. 
As  for  me—fet  me  undeceive  you!— I have  no  comfort  or 
peace.  If  I want  a decent  meal  X have  to  get  it  at  an  eat- 
ing-house. My  own  house  is  mismanaged,  misgoverned, 
and  disorderly  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  Mywife 
sits  up  till  nearly  midnight  reading  foolish  novels,  (f  the 
children  trouble  her  she  whips  and  sends  them  off  to  the 
servants.  When  morning  comes  she  is  so  tired  she  can 
not  get  up  until  after  the  breakfast  is  on  the  table ; and 
it  is  a regular  Biddyfied  breakfast,  worse  than  ever  I 
tasted  in  a four  dollar  a week  boarding-house.  Half  the 
time  I dress  both  the  children  in  the  morning  and  get  them 
their  breakfast.  They  live  mostly  on  crackers,  cheese, 
and  milk,  for  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  house  fit  for 
them  to  eat.  My  wife  comes  down  when  wo  are  half 
through,  and  gets  the  morning  paper,  and  looks  over  it  to 
see  wliat  matinees  are  to  take  place,  and  makes  her  ar- 
rangements to  leave  the  children  to  the  care  of  the  serv- 
ants ; and  then  (while  she  well  knows  it  takes  all  that  I 
can  do,  by  the  hardest  work,  to  support  the  family  in  such 
a disorderly  and  mismanaged  way)  she  hounds  me  to  death 
to  run  in  debt  and  buy  a piano  and  several  expensive 
dresses  for  herself.  Her  mind  and  thought  seem  wholly 
directed  to  self-gratification. 

14  My  health  is  feeble,  and  my  doctor  Insists  on  partic- 
ular articles  of  diet  The  only  way  I can  get  them  In  my 
own  house  is  by  appealing  to  my  wife's  selfishness.  No 
considerations  of  my  health  movo  her  ; but  if  I say,  4 Give 
me  such  and  such  so  many  times  and  you  shall  have  a 
new  dress,  then  I may  get  it,  but  even  then  not  always, 
for  if  it  interferes  with  the  matinees  or  reading  of  the  last 
novel  I can  not  have  it.  All  appeals  to  sense  of  duty,  to 
the  principles  of  right,  all  expositions  of  the  duty  of  un- 
selfishness of  purpose,  are  met  with  ridicule  and  laugh- 
ter, with  senseless  quibbles,  or  with  smart,  impertinent 
speeches.  When  I talk  of  order  and  system,  and  lay  be- 
fore her  plans  of  management,  I am  told  that  I don’t 
know  any  thing  about  housekeeping,  which  is  something 
different  from  every  thing  else.  When  sickness  overtakes 
me,  if  it  is  slight  I am  ridiculed.  My  wife  is  greatly  pro- 
voked with  the  bother  of  it.  But  if  I am  violently  ill,  and 
the  grave  opens  at  my  feet,  as  it  has  often  done,  she  con- 
soles me  by  saying,  1 Dear  me  1 what  will  become  of  me 
and  the  children  if  he  dies  and  leaves  me  poor?’ 

41 1 can’t  earn  any  thing  ahead.  She  wants  me  to  get 
my  life  insured,  but  fortunately  for  me  the  Companies 
will  not  take  it.  If  they  would  I am  afraid  that  I would 
get  but  little  attention  even  in  the  most  dangerous  illness. 
My  wife  considers  children  a great  nuisance,  and  if  they 
bother  her  she  whips  them,  but  whips  them  for  nothing 
else.  She  can  not  understand  why  they  cling  to  their  fa- 
ther so.  I proposed  to  join  the  army,  and  her  objection 
was  only  this,  that  my  pay  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her;  but  as  my  services  were  refused  because  of  my 
ill  health  I unfortunately  (as  Webster  said)  still  live.  She 
makes  it  a constant  practice  to  oppose  me  in  every  thing. 
If  she  proposes  something  and  I agree  to  it,  then  she 
changes  her  mind.  I have  reasoned  with  her  of  duty,  of 
religion,  and  of  justice,  and  the  answer  is  that  domestic 
duties  are  a drudgery,  and  she  will  make  a drudge  of  her- 
self for  no  man.  She  despises  household  matters  as  be- 
neath her  notice,  and  looks  upon  the  care  of  her  children 
as  a degrading  occupation  fit  only  for  servants. 

44  I have  but  one  hope,  and  that  is  to  get  money  enough 
to  hire  some  thoroughly  competent  person  under  the  name 
of  a servant  to  care  for  my  children,  and  a skilled  cook  to 
give  them  wholesome  food.  Yet  I do  not  hate  my  wife. 
1 can  not  forget  that  she  i.«  all  that  is  left  to  me  of  the  Idol 
of  my  youthful  heart.  God  in  His  all-wise  providence 
has  sent  this  affliction  upon  me,  and  I will  bear  the  bur- 
den patiently,  hoping  not  only  that  I may  be  purified 
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thereby,  but  also  that  the  time  and  years  may  chaoge 
her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

u I have  told  you  these  things  that  you  may  rid  your- 
self of  the  idea  that  all  is  bliss  in  the  married  state.** 

The  Bachelor  says  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  his 
friend  John  was  suffering  from  an  unusually  severe 
indigestion.  He  declares  that  the  wife  in  question 
is  one  of  the  most  “pleasant,  agreeable,  and  chatty 
ladies  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,”  and 
that  he  never  dreamed  but  that  she  and  her  husband 
lived  in  the  utmost  happiness.  “ For  aught  I see,” 
says  this  sententious  philosopher,  “John  must  grin 
and  bear  it.”  The  Easy  Chair,  M.D.,  is,  however, 
of  a different  opinion.  There  is  a specific  for  such 


cases — he  will  not  say  a panacea — which  is  very 
simple,  and  which  he  herewith  prescribes  for  the 
present  patient : 

Take  equal  parts  of  reason,  resolution , and  pa- 
tience; combine  them,  and  take  unintermittingly 
until  a cure  is  effected.  In  a chronic  case,  like  the 
one  now  presented,  miraculous  results  must  not  be 
immediately  expected.  Moreover  all  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  especially,  perhaps,  the  patience , must  be 
of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  perfectly  able  to  bear 
the  utmost  exposure.  Keep  up  a good  heart,  never 
say  die,  and  ply  the  remedy  unweariedly,  and  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  cure.  It  may  not  produce  lote, 
but  it  wifi  restore  it 
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UNITED  STATES.  | 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  July.  Of  I 
events  at  home  there  is  little  of  special  inter-  j 
G8t  to  record,  beyond  the  passage  in  both  Houses  | 
of  Congress  of  a joint  resolution  recommending  to  | 
the  States  the  adoption  of  certain  important  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  the  President’s  Mes- 
sage expressing  his  dissent  from  the  measure. — In 
Europe  the  long-impending  war  has  fairly  broken 
out.  We  give  a brief  resumd  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  facts  and  authenticated  reports,  coming  down 
to  the  18th  of  June,  when  war  was  formally  de- 
clared by  Prussia  and  Italy  against  Austria. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  joint  resolution  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, proposing  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
after  considerable  modifications,  passed  the  Senate, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  by  a vote  of  33  to  11,  and  was 
returned  to  the  House,  where  it  passed,  on  the  13tb, 
by  a strict  party  vote  of  120  to  32.  Certified  copies 
of  the  resolution  were,  as  the  law  prescribes,  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  | 
the  States.  The  resolution  as  proposed  and  orig-  ' 
inally  passed  in  the  House  on  the  10th  of  May  was  t 
given  in  our  Record  for  June.  The  following  is  1 
the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  both  Houses : 

Resolved,  by  tbc  Senate  and  IIouho  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  State*  of  America,  in  Corfgresa  assembled 
(two-third*  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  ns  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Leg- 
islatures, shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  name- 
ly: 

ARTICLE 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  wbereia  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  Bhall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  happiness,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  .its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  whenever  tho  right  to  vote  at  any  elec-  I 
tionfor  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vicc-Presi-  I 
dent,  representatives  in  Congress,  executive  and  judicial  j 
officers,  or  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  mjilc  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  21  years  ; 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  j 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  < 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  I 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years 
of  age  In  such  State. 


Sec.  8.  That  no  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Represent- 
ative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  VIce-Pre*U 
dent,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any  State  Legisla- 
ture, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  bare 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  an^omfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gress may,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  llonec,  remove 
such  disabilities. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for 
payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppress- 
ing insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or 
pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ; but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

See.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  pow  er  to  enforce  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  original  form  are 
that  to  Section  1 a provision  is  added  declaring  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  to 
be  citizens  thereof ; Section  2 is  altered  only  verbal- 
ly ; Section  3 is  entirely  different ; and  to  Section  4 
is  added  a provision  declaring  the  inviolability  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. — On  the  24th 
the  President  sent  a Message  to  Congress  setting 
forth  his  objections  to  this  proposed  Amendment, 
although  his  sanction  is  not  required  to  give  it 
validity.  The  President  says ; “The  steps  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  [in  transmitting  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Governors]  are  to  be  considered  as  pure- 
ly ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing 
the  Executive  to  an  approval  or  recommendation  of 
the  Amendment  to  the  State  Legislatures  or  to  the 
people.”  He  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  Amend- 
ment should  be  proposed  by  Congress  until  after  the 
admission  of  loyal  Senators  and  Representative! 
from  the  States  which  are  now  unrepresented. 

THE  FENIANS  IN  CANADA. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  considerable  numbers  of 
Fenians  made  their  way  in  small  parties  toward  the 
Canadian  frontiers.  Buffalo  and  Malone  in  Ne* 
York,  and  St.  Albans  in  Vermont,  were  the  main 
points  of  rendezvous.  On  the  1st  of  June  a consid- 
erable body  crossed  the  border  at  Buffalo,  and  had 
one  or  two  slight  skinnishes  with  the  Canadian 
troop9  and  volunteers.  They  w'ere  driven  back,  and 
many  of  them,  on  recrossing  the  lines,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Mean- 
while the  President  issued,  on  the  6th,  a proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  hostile  enterprise  as  * high 
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misdemeanor,  directing  the  authorities  to  arrest  all 
engaged  in  it,  and  instructing  General  Meade  to 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  militia  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
tlie  invasion.  No  supplies  or  arms  were  allowed  to 
pass  to  those  in  Canada,  and  most  of  those  who  bad 
crossed  made  their  way  back.  Another  crossing 
was  made,  a few  days  later,  near  St.  Albans,  but  it 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  former  one.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Fenian  army  were  mainly  arrested  and 
held  to  bail ; the  privates  were  released  and  sent  to 
their  homes  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

Under  date  of  June  4,  Mr.  Bigelow,  our  Minister 
to  France,  relates  an  interview  between  himself  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  purport  is  that  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  French  Government,  11  for  its  own 
convenience,  and  for  no  other  reason,”  to  withdraw 
it s troops  from  Mexico  within  tho  time  specified 
(from  November,  186G,  to  November,  1867)  “at  the 
very  latest,  sooner  if  climate  and  other  controlling 
considerations  permitted ; and  it  was  not  its  inten- 
tion to  replace  them  by  troops  from  any  other  quar- 
ter.” As  to  the  reported  shipment  of  troops  from 
Austria  to  Mexico,  that  was  a subject  with  which 
France  had  nothing  to  do. Mr.  Motley,  our  Min- 

ister to  Austria,  furnishes  the  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  reported  shipment  of  Austrian  troops 
to  Mexico,  the  upshot  of  which  is  contained  in  a note 
from  the  Austrian  Minister,  dated  May  30,  declar- 
ing that  “necessary  measures  have  been  taken  to 
suspend  the  departure  of  the  newly  enlisted  volun- 
teers for  Mexico.”  So  that  it  seems  clear  that 
Maximilian  will  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources to  maintain  his  position  in  Mexico. — The 
desultory  conflicts  in  Mexico  tend  rather  against  the 
Imperialists.  The  most  notable  incident  is  the 
capture,  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  the  Liberals,  of  a 
large  merchandise  train,  guarded  by  some  2500  men, 
proceeding  from  Matamoras  to  the  interior. 

From  the  River  Plata  our  tidings  come  down  to 
the  middle  of  May.  On  the  2d,  a sharp  action  took 
place  at  Estara  Bellaco  between  the  van-guard  of 
the  Allies  and  a Paraguayan  division.  The  Para- 
guayans attacked  by  surprise,  captured  a battery  of 
four  guns,  which  they  retained ; but  the  Allies  be- 
ing reinforced,  the  Paraguayans  were  in  the  end 
forced  from  the  field.  It  is  said  that  the  losses  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  5000  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  Allies,  at  the  latest  dates,  were  advancing 
by  land  and  river  to  attack  Humaita,  the  firstof  the 
Paraguayan  fortresses  on  the  river. 

EUROPE. 

The  proposition  for  a general  European  Congress 
ha a proved  unavailing,  Austria  refusing  to  join  it 
except  on  the  condition  that  none  of  the  Powers 
should  be  allowed  any  accession  of  territory.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  a letter  to  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  June  11,  states  explicitly  the  views 
with  which  he  should  have  sent  a representative  to 
the  Congress.  “You  would,”  he  saj?s,  “have  de- 
clared in  my  name  that  I repudiated  all  idea  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  so  long  as  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  was  not  disturbed.  In  effect  we  could 
not  think  of  an  extension  £ our  frontiers  except  in 
case  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  remodeled  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a great  Power,  and  of  the  con- 
terminous provinces  demanding,  by  votes  freely  ex- 
pressed, their  annexation  to  France.”  The  Emper- 
or says;  “The  conflict  which  has  arisen  has  three 


causes : the  geographical  position  of  Prussia,  imper- 
fectly bounded ; the  wish  of  Germany,  demanding 
a political  reconstitution  more  conformable  to  its 
general  wants;  and  the  necessity  of  Italy  to  secure 
her  national  independence.”  He  would  have  pro- 
posed that  Austria  should,  for  an  equitable  consid- 
eration, cede  Yenetia  to  Italy ; Prussia  should  have 
more  “ homogeneousness  in  the  north,”  which  must 
be  understood  to  mean  the  Duchies  which  she  claims; 
and  that  Austria,  having  given  up  Yenetia,  should 
still  “ maintain  her  great  position  in  Germany.”  In 
the  case  of  war,  which  he  judges  imminent,  he  thinks 
that  France  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms ; but 
he  adds  significantly  that  he  is  assured  that,  “what- 
ever be  the  results  of  the  war,  none  of  the  questions 
which  touch  us  shall  be  resolved  without  the  assent 
of  France.” 

In  the  mean  whilo  events  have  been  marching. 
\Ye  note  the  principal  in  chronological  order. 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  kept  increasing 
and  concentrating  their  armies  and  armaments; 
Russia  has  moved  large  forces  toward  her  frontiers, 
os  was  supposed  in  consequence  of  some  understand- 
ing with  Austria;  the  Prussians  advanced  into  the 
Duchies,  displacing  tho  Austrian  troops  there; 
whereupon  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Vienna  re- 
ceived his  passports,  and  the  Austrian  Minister  was 
recalled  from  Berlin.  Then  a dispute  arose  in  the 
Federal  Diet  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
former  demanded  that  tho  Federal  army  should  be 
“mobilized”  and  a Commander-in-Chief  nominated 
by  the  Diet.  Prussia  protested  against  this  mobili- 
zation of  the  Federal  army  as  a violation  of  tho  Fed- 
eral compact;  but  the  Diet,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
voted  for  the  mobilization.  There  were,  including 
Austria,  9 votes  cast  in  favor,  and  6 against  it.  The 
8 votes  cast  with  Austria  represent  a*population  of 
14,000,000,  and  include  tho  second-class  States,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  and  Hanover;  the  5 votes  cast  with 
Prussia  are  all  from  minor  States  and  represent  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  The  representative  from 
Baden,  having  received  no  instructions,  did  not 
vote.  The  Prussian  representative  thereupon  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  considered  the  Fed- 
eral Diet  dissolved,  that  Prussia  seceded  from  the 
present  Confederation,  and  submitted  proposals  for 
a new  league.  The  Austrian  Minister  insisted  upon 
the  indissolubility  of  the  Confederation,  declaring 
that  no  member  bad  a right  to  secede.  The  Diet 
passed  a resolution  sanctioning  this  view.  Prus- 
sia had  before  announced  that  any  State  voting 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  Federal  army  would  be 
considered  to  have  committed  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Prussia,  and  that,  if  war  ensued,  she  would 
be  guided  solely  by  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
her  friends.  Among  the  States  which  thus  voted 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  On 
the  16th,  two  days  after  the  vote,  Prussian  troops 
entered  both  these  kingdoms,  occupying  the  capitals 
on  the  17th  and  18th. 

At  the  hour  when  our  Record  closes  the  steamer 
brings  intelligence  up  to  the  20th  of  June,  of  which 
we  condense  the  principal  points.  An  engagement 
took  place  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  between  the 
Prussians  and  a detachment  of  the  Federal  army, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Simultaneous- 
ly on  the  18th  Prussia  and  Italy  declared  war 
against  Austria,  of  course  by  previous  concert. 
The  Prussian  Government  sent  to  the  various  for- 
eign courts  a dispatch  justifying  its  course.  It 
states  that  the  action  of  the  Diet  on  tho  14th  broke 
up  the  Confederation,  and  the  law  of  self-prescrva- 
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tion  compelled  Prussia  to  secure  herself  against  the 
action  of  neighboring  States.  A conditional  alli- 
ance was  proposed  to  Saxony.  Hanover,  and  others, 
on  the  basis  that  they  should  reduce  their  war  es- 
tablishments, agree  to  appoint  delegates  to  a Ger- 
man Parliament;  and  on  those  conditions  they 
should  be  guaranteed  all  their  rights  and  territories. 
These  propositions  were  declined ; and  “ as  Prussia’s 
geographical  position  does  not  allow  her  to  tolerate 
in  those  States  open  or  concealed  hostilities  while 
she  is  engaged  in  war  in  another  direction,  the 
Prussian  forces  have  crossed  the  frontiers  of  those 
countries  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  cut  off  in 
the  rear  while  defending  ourselves  against  Austria.” 
A royal  proclamation  was  spread  among  the  people 
of  the  invaded  States,  declaring  that,  in  seeking  to 
make  Germany  a party  in  her  war  against  a mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet  had  violated  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  that  this  being  in  effect 
abrogated,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  German  nation  to 
form  a new  Constitution.  And  the  measures  which 
Prussia  had  taken  were  necessary  for  “the  defense 
of  her  independence,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Diet;”  and  “Prussia  could 
not  now  tolerate  either  enemies  or  doubtful  friends 
on  her  borders.”  Meanwhile  the  troops  which  had 
entered  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  had 
received  strict  orders  to  observe  the  most  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  those  States,  and  in 
the  event  of  coming  into  contact  with  their  troops 
to  avoid  bloodshed  as  much  as  possible  by  endeav- 
oring to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 


In  the  Federal  Diet  a motion  presented  by  Sax- 
ony, requesting  assistance  against  the  Prussian  in- 
vasion, was  passed  by  a vote  of  10  to  5 ; Prussia 
not  being  present,  and  the  representative  of  Baden 
voting  with  the  majority. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  issued  a long  manifesto 
to  his  people.  “On  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,”  says  the  manifesto,  “are 
arrayed  the  armies  of  two  allied  enemies  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  intention  of  shaking  the  foundations 
of  her  position  as  a European  Power.  To  neither 
of  them  has  Austria  given  any  cause  of  offense. 
But  one  of  the  hostile  Powers  [Italy]  deems  no  pro- 
test necessary  to  justify  its  lust  for  the  plunder  of  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  In  the  eyes  of 
that  Power  a favorable  opportunity  is  a sufficient 
cause  for  war.”  In  respect  to  the  difficulties  with 
Prussia  the  manifesto  says:  “Austria  sought  no 
conquests,  and  bears  no  part  of  the  blame  for  the  sad 
list  of  unhappy  complications  which,  had  Prussia’s 
intentions  been  equally  disinterested,  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  which  have  been  brought  about  for 
the  accomplishment  of  selfish  objects,  and  are  not 
therefore  susceptible  of  a peaceful  solution  by  my 
Government.”  The  Emperor  assures  bis  people 
that  “in  this  conflict  wo  shall  not  be  alone.  The 
princes  and  people  of  Germany  are  aware  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, and  not  only  ourselves,  but  also  our  German 
brethren  of  the  Confederation,  are  in  arms  for  the 
security  of  those  objects  which  we  are  bound  to  de- 
fend.” * 


1'itatnj 

The  History  of  Julius  Ccesar , Yot.  II.  By  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  greater  part  of  this  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Ae  wars  in  Gaul. 
Taking  Cmsar’s  Commentaries  as  the  ground-work, 
but  abridging  portions  where  there  is  a prodigality 
of  details,  and  amplifying  where  Caisar  more  slight- 
ly develops  his  proceedings,  the  authors  of  this 
work  have  produced  a thorough  history  of  those 
great  campaigns  which  have  gained  for  Cmsar  a 
place  as  one  of  the  four  great  captains  of  the  world. 
Wc  say  the  “authors for  every  page  bears  proofs 
that  many  persons  have  labored  long  and  diligently 
upon  this  History.  Every  passage  in  contemporary 
writers  which  can  throw'  any  light  upon  the  subject 
has  been  examined  ; surveys,  explorations,  and  ex- 
cavations have  been  made ; profound  mathematical 
and  astronomical  calculations,  often  to  establish  a 
single  point,  have  been  performed ; every  mile  of 
territory  traversed  by  the  Roman  legions  has  been 
gone  over  in  order  to  fix  the  localities  and  elucidate 
the  operations  carried  on.  The  lifetime  of  no  one 
man.  to  say  nothing  of  one  whose  occupations  are 
so  numerous  as  that  of  the  Emperor,  would  suffice 
to  perform  this  preliminary  work.  But  tlio  whole 
of  this  mass  of  materials  has  been  moulded  and  com- 
pacted into  what  we  must  regard  as  the  most  per- 
fect military  history  extant.  The  volume  details 
the  events  of  ten  years,  closing fwith  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon  by  Caesar,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
civil  war.  The  kev-note  to  the  whole  history  is 
struck  near  the  beginning:  “The  sequel  of  this 
history  will  prove  that  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
civil  wrar  belongs  not  to  Caesar  but  to  Pompey  ; and 
although  the  former  bad  bis  eyes  incessantly  fixed 
on  his  enemies  at  Rome,  none  the  less  for  that  he 
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pursued  his  conquests,  without  making  them  subor- 
dinate to  bis  own  personal  interests.  If  he  had 
sought  only  his  own  elevation,  in  his  military  suc- 
cesses he  would  have  followed  ail  entirely  opposite 
course.  We  should  not  have  seen  him  sustain, 
during  eight  years,  a desperate  struggle,  and  incur 
the  risks  of  enterprises  such  as  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany.  After  liis  first  campaigns  be 
need  only  have  returned  to  Rome  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  he  had  acquired.”  All  this,  changing 
only  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  is  the  Napo- 
leonic representation  of  the  first  Empire.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  volume  occurs  a passage  which 
reads  like  a vindication  of  Napoleon’s  own  coup 
d'etat : “ Caesar  wras  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
maintaining  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in 
spite  of  the  Senate,  or  of  surrendering  himself  to 
his  enemies.”  Ought  not,  asks  Napoleon,  Caesar 
to  have  renounced  his  command  ? “ Yes,”  he  re- 

plies, answering  his  own  question,  “ if  by  his  ab- 
negation he  could  save  Rome  from  anarchy,  cor- 
ruption, and  tyranny.  * No,  if  this  abnegation 
would  endanger  what  he  had  most  at  heart,  the 
regeneration  of  tlio  Republic.  As  chief  of  the  popu- 
lar party  he  felt  a great  cause  rise  behind  him ; it 
urged  him  forward,  and  obliged  him  to  conquer,  in 
despite  of  legality,  the  imprecations  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  the  nncertain  judgment  of  posterity.  Ro- 
man society,  in  a state  of  dissolution,  asked  for  a 
master;  oppressed  Iti^  for  a representative;  the 
world,  bowed  under  the  yoke,  for  a saviour.  Ought 
he,  by  deserting  his  mission,  disappoint  so  many 
legitimate  hopes,  so  many  noble  aspirations?  — 

There  are  imperious  circumstances  w hich  condemn 
public  men  either  to  abnegation  or  to  perseverance. 
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To  cling  to  power  when  one  is  no  longer  able  to  do 
good,  and  when,  as  a representative  of  the  past,  one 
has,  as  it  were,  no  partisans  but  among  those  who 
live  upon  abuses,  is  a deplorable  obstinacy;  to  aban- 
don it  when  one  is  the  representative  of  a new  era, 
and  the  hope  of  a better  future,  is  a cowardly  act 
and  a crime.”  Such,  in  effect  though  not  in  form, 
is  Napoleon’s  view  of  his  own  procedure.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  compare  it  with  the  representations  of  King- 
lake;  still  more  curious  would  it  be  to  compare  both 
with  what  Carlyle  might  say,  were  he  to  write  the 
history  of  Napoleon  III.  Apart  from  the  political 
motive,  which  is  kept  quite  out  of  view  during  the 
narration  of  the  campaigns,  and  only  reappears  in 
the  closing  chapters  which  treat  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  Rome,  we  repeal  that  this  account  of  Osar’s 
Campaigns  is  the  most  perfect  military  history  ex- 
tant. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Homes  without  Hands.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
In  the  present  Number  of  this  Magazine,  and  in 
several  preceding  ones,  we  have  given  papers  drawn 
in  a great  measure  from  this  w'ork.  Copious  as 
these  are  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  instructive 
and  interesting  matter  embodied  in  this  volume. 
Its  plan  is  simple  yet  philosophical,  being  to  de- 
scribe the  habitations  of  animals  according  to  their 
principle  of  construction.  It  commences  with  the 
simplest  form  of  habitation,  a burrow'  in  the  ground, 
whether  made  by  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  or  in- 
sects ; then  proceeds  to  those  homes  which  are  hung 
in  the  air ; those  that  are  built  up  upon  the  ground 
or  other  solid  foundations;  those  that  are  construct- 
ed beneath  the  surface  of  the  water ; those  which 
are  inhabited  by  creatures  living  socially  in  com- 
munities; those  w'hich  are  parasitic  upon  animals 
or  plants;  those  that  are  built  upon  branches; 
closing  with  those  miscellaneous  habitations  which 
could  not  be  classed  in  either  of  the  preceding 
groups.  The  homes  of  well-nigh  a thousand  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  are  described,  w'ith  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  the  handless  builders.  These 
are  illustrated  by  a profusion  of  pictures,  convey- 
ing through  the  eye  a far  more  correct  impression 
than  could  be  given  by  words.  Taken  all  in  all, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  charming  work  on  Natural 
History  which  has  for  years  come  within  our  notice. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac . By 
William  Swixtox.  The  history  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac — commencing  from  the  time  when, 
under  McClellan,  it  undertook  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  the  Peninsula,  running  through  Pope’s 
unfortunate  operations  in  Virgiuia,  the  repulse  of 
the  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland,  the  slaugh- 
ters of  Fredericksburg  and  Chanccllorsville,  the 
triumph  at  Gettysburg,  the  fearful  march  through 
the  Wilderness,  the  combats  on  the  Chickahominy, 
the  persistent  beleaguerment  of  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg, closing  with  the  capture  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army  of  Northern  Virginia,  to  which  it  had  so 
long  been  opposed— is  in  effect  the  history  of  the 
war.  For  the  great  achievements  of  the  armies  of 
the  West  were  in  a measure  subordinate  to  these. 
The  head  of  the  rebellion  wras  always  with  the  army 
at  Richmond.  While  this  remained  uncrushed  the 
rebellion  could  survive  the  loss  of  its  members. 
When  this  wras  finally  crushed  all  was  lost.  Mr. 
Swinton  has  elaborated  this  history  with  great  care 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  with  great 
judgment.  Some  of  his  conclusions  will  long  re- 
main matters  of  question ; but  as  a whole  his  book 
will  stand  the  ordeal  of  discussion  and  criticism. 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  195.— Dd 
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Whoever  hereafter  undertakes  to  write  the  history 
of  the  war  must  be  under  great  obligation  to  this 
work.  We  judge  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  work  upon 
the  war  which  has  yet  been  produced.  (Published 
by  C.  B.  Richardson.) 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 
By  Bexson  J.  Lossixg.  The  war  had  scarcely 
closed  when  several  works,  previously  commenced, 
purporting  to  bo  “Histories”  of  the  great  conflict, 
were  hurried  to  a conclusion.  No  one  of  these  has 
the  slightest  claim  to  that  character.  Each  and  all 
of  them  abound  with  errors,  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them, 
one  and  all,  absolutely  worthless.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  The  materials  from  which  a 
history  must  be  framed  lay  widely  scattered.  Many 
were  inaccessible,  and  only  came  to  light  gradually 
one  by  one.  Had  they  all  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
writers  of  these  so-called  histories  it  would  have 
been  a labor  of  months  to  arrange  and  compare 
them,  so  as  from  the  mass  of  partial  and  often  con- 
tradictory statements  to  arrive  at  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Mr.  Lossing  has  wisely  chosen 
not  to  hazard  his  well-won  reputation  by  rushing 
hastily  into  print,  Hra  first  volume — the  only  one 
which  has  been  published — is  mainly  preliminary, 
narrating  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  great  con- 
spiracy, bringing  the  history  down  only  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  Thus  far  the  facts  are  so  well  es- 
tablished, and  have  already  been  so  often  detailed, 
that  wo  think  he  has  committed  an  error  in  dwell- 
ing so  minutely  upon  them.  We  think  that  his 
first  volume  might  have  brought  the  history  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  leaving 
for  the  succeeding  volumes  the  great  military  Oper- 
ations which  fairly  began  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  upon  the  line  of  the 
Chickahominy  before  Richmond.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Lossing’s  task  has  been  comparatively  easy.  We 
trust  that  the  harder  part,  which  is  yet  to  be  per- 
formed, will  be  worthily  accomplished.  He  cer- 
tainly brings  to  its  execution  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  a historian.  Ho  is  unwearied  in  his 
I collection  of  facts  and  documents,  and  is  little  like- 
ly to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  loose  statements  which 
have  misled  so  many  of  his  predecessors  into  the 
commission  of  the  most  absurd  errors.  We  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  his  work  will  prove  not  un- 
worthy of  the  author  and  the  subject.  (Published 
by  George  W.  Childs.) 

A Narrative  of  Andersoncillc . By  Ambrose 
Spexcer.  There  are  some  passages  of  history 
which  we  could  almost  wish  should  have  remained 
forever  unwritten.  Such  are  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  horrors  of  the  Southern  prison- 
pens,  and  notably  that  of  Andersonville.  But  the 
world  will  not  suffer  the  memory  of  these  atrocities 
to  die.  It  is  well,  therefore,  since  they  must  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  that  they  should 
be  truly  described.  Mr.  Spencer,  long  a resident 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  “hell  upon 
earth,”  and  with  the  official  records  of  the  trial  of 
the  chief  actor  in  the  atrocities  there  perpetrated 
before  him,  has  told  the  story  of  Andersonville.  It 
is  all  the  jflMre  impressive  from  the  grave  and  un- 
impassion^pianner  in  which  it  is  narrated.  The 
naked  facts,  proved  by  testimony  more  conclusive 
than  was  ever  before  brought  to  bear  upon  a simi- 
lar case,  show  that  nowhere  before  in  the  world’s 
history  has  such  an  accumulation  of1  outrage  been 
perpetrated  as  in  the  State  of  Georgia  during  the 
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fourteen  months  which  followed  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1864,  when  “the  first  detachment  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  was  received  at  the  Confederate  States 
Military  Prison  at  Andersonville.  ” How  far  the 
deep  damnation  of  these  atrocities  rests  upon  Wirz, 
the  miserable  instrument  by  whom  they  were  in 
part  perpetrated,  and  in  how  far  they  are  shared  by 
others  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  we  will  not 
here  inquire.  It  may  be  as  well  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  inquired  too  closely.  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  told  the  story  of  Andersonville  as  fully  as  it 
could  be  told  within  the  limits  of  a single  small 
volume.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle , by  Colonel  Harrt  Gil- 
mor.  This  Gilmor  is  a native  of  Maryland,  who, 
with  several  of  his  kith  and  kin,  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Like  Scmmes,  of  the  Alabama,  he  had  not  the  pre- 
text of  going  with  his  State  against  his  Nation. 
Each  was  a double  traitor,  upon  either  theory — 
Northern  or  Southern.  Semmes  was  shielded  from 
punishment  by  being  included  as  “ Brigadier-Gen- 
eral” in  the  surrender  by  Joe  Johnston.  Gilmor,  a 
prisoner  in  our  hantfc,  w as  released  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  rebellion.  'YVe  rejoice  that  this  was 
done ; and  that  it  will  remain  upon  record  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  or  after  its  sup- 
pression, no  man  was  harmed  in  life  or  limb,  no 
man  suffered  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  any  of- 
fense which  could  be  styled  political  or  military. 
Gilmor,  by  his  own  story,  was  a perfect  Paladin, 
killing  with  his  own  hands  quite  as  many  men  as 
the  famous  Captain  Bobadil  proposed  to  do,  and 
making  more  hair-breadth  escapes  than  have  been 
claimed  for  Dick  Turpin.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
noting  that  to  him  was  committed  the  work  of  set- 
ting fire  to  Chambersburg ; and  that  although  as  a 
matter  of  taste  he  rather  disliked  the  work,  he  still 
thinks  it  a measure  altogether  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  what  he  still  styles  “our  government.” 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

lectures  on  the  Study  of  History.  By  Gold  win 
Smith.  The  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  takes 
ground  precisely  opposite  to  the  “ Positive”  theory 
of  History  enunciated  by  Comte  and  Buckle.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  History  is  governed  by  universal, 
invariable,  and  necessary  law's ; so  that  the  histo- 
rian ought  to  be  able  to  predict  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  a nation  as  surely  as  the  astronomer 
can  foretell  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  or  lay  down  the 
orbit  of  a comet.  According  to  Professor  Smith, 
“Histoiy  is  made  up  of  the  actions  of  men,  and 
each  man  is  conscious,  in  his  own  case,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  free;”  and  “humanity  advances 
by  free  effort,  and  is  not  developed  according  to  in- 
variable laws,  such  as,  when  discovered,  would 
give  birth  to  a new  science.”  In  our  judgment  the 
true  theory  is  that  elaborated  by  Professor  Draper 
in  his  tw  o great  works : “ The  life  of  the  individual 
man  is  of  a mixed  nature.  In  part  he  submits  to 
the  free-will  impulses  of  himself  and  others,  and 
in  part  he  is  under  the  inexorable  dominion  of 
law  ;**  and  man  proceeds  in  his  social  march  in 
obedience  to  law.  Free-will  is  a part  of  this  law ; 
and  “Free-will  and  Fate,  Uncertainty  and  Des- 
tiny, and  all  other  conditions  seefljkgly  contra- 
dictory, are  watched  by  the  slecplcnHye  of  Provi- 
dence.” We  believe,  therefore,  in  opposition  to 
Professor  Smith,  that  there  is  a Science  of  History. 
Appended  io  the  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History 
is  one  on  the  “ Foundation  of  the  American  Colo- 
nics,” and  another  on  “The  University  of  Oxford,” 
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] originally  published  in  this  Magazine,  which  are  of 
very  considerable  interest.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

* Coal , Iron , and  Oil,  By  S.  H.  Daddow  and 
Benjamin  B annan.  One  of  the  joint-authors  of 
this  work  is  a mining  engineer,  the  other  the  editor 
of  the  leading  journal  of  the  Coal  Regions.  We 
must  assume  that  the  statistics  which  they  furnish 
are  reliable.  According  to  these  the  area  of  the 
| workable  coal-fields  of  Europe  is  something  less 
than  10,000  square  miles,  of  which  more  tban  6000 
are  in  Great  Britain ; Australia  has  15,000;  British 
America  2200 ; the  United  States  200,000.  That  is, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  coal  stored  up  for 
future  generations  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  of  the  150,000^000  of  tons  annually 
produced,  Great  Britain  furnishes  90,000,000.  Some 
of  the  ablest  British  thinkers — notably  among  them 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer -do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain  depends  on  her  coal-fields.  Now  these  are 
being  so  rapidly  used  up  that  at  the  present  rate  they 
will  be  exhausted  in  from  100  to  200  years,  when  the 
supply  in  the  United  States  will  hardly  have  been 
touched.  The  State  of  Illinois  alone,  “which  now 
produces  but  1,000,000  tons  a year,  has  in  reserve 
five  times  as  much  as  all  Great  Britain.  Such  con- 
siderations’render  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  volume 
of  special  interest,  even  though  wc  may  not  agree 
with  the  speculations  of  the  authors  as  to  the  origin 
of  coal  and  oil,  which  they  believe  to  be  strictly 
mineral,  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion  which  ascribes  to  them  a vegetable  origin. 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and 
the  East . By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge.  Fifth 
Year.  This  work  has  become  the  recognized  r a>k 
mecum  of  American  travelers  in  Europe.  Within 
the  compass  of  a single  volume  it  comprises  nearly 
every  thing  which  a tourist  requires  to  direct  him 
in  almost  any  part  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  editor  resides  abroad,  and  every  year  goes  over 
a great  portion  of  the  ground  in  order  to  be  able 
personally  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  kept  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  Extensive  additions 
and  corrections  have  been  introduced  throughout 
into  the  issue  for  the  present  year — the  fifth  during 
which  the  work  has  appeared.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

Of  new  novels  we  note : The  Toilers  of  the  Sea , 
by  Victor  Hugo,  the  plot  of  which  is  constructed 
with  a skill  worthy  of  Wilkie  Collins,  while  it 
abounds  with  those  touches  of  pathos  and  humor 
which  have  placed  Victor  Hugo  at  the  head  of 
French  writers  of  fiction  now  living. — Phemie  Kel- 
ler, by  F.  G.  Trafford,  forming  272  of  “The  Li- 
brary of  Select  Novels,  ” is  a story  quite  worthy  of  in- 
troduction into  that  Series. — Armadale,  by  WiutiK 
Collins,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
who  need  not  be  told  that  it  evinces  the  marvelous 
constructive  power  which  is  the  distinguishing  tal- 
ent of  the  author. — Inside:  a Chronicle  of  Secession, 
by  George  F.  Harrington,  republished  from 
“ Harper’s  Weekly,”  is  more  than  a novel.  Under 
the  form  of  fiction  it  presents  a vivid  picture  of 
Southern  life  and  society  during  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion.  The  author,  Southern  born  and 
Southern  bred,  lived  all  through  those  fonr  wean* 
years  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes, 
which  were  r*oted  down  day  by  day  as  they  pass- 
ed before  his  ej’es.  Only  the  concluding  pages 
were  written  since  the  war  closed.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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A WISCONSIN  friend  writes:  I dropped  into  a 
Justice  Court  one  evening  in  a village  here- 
about, and  found  the  room  crowded  with  spectators, 
who  had  been  there  all  day  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Senator  W and  Judge  Q , as  to 

whether  the  witness  on  the  stand  should  be  allowed 

to  answer  a question  put  by  Q and  objected  to 

by  W . It  seemed  that  the  witness  had  testi- 

fied that  be  saw  the  defendant  one  morning  split- 
ting rails,  and  Q wished  to  show  what  the 

defendant  said  he  intended  to  do  with  them.  The 
answer  was  supposed  to  decide  the  whole  case,  and 
the  lawyers  had  spent  near  ten  hours  in  discussing 
the  question,  and  had  sent  several  times  during  the 
day  to  a neighboring  town  for  authorities. 

At  length  the  Justice  decided  that  the  question 
should  be  answered.  Q was  elate  over  his  vic- 
tory, and  tauntingly  asked  W if  he  had  any 

further  objections  ? then,  turning  to  witness,  said : 

44  Now,  Sir,  you  answer  my  question ; W does 

not  object.  What  did  the  defendant  tell  you  he 
was  going  to  do  with  those  rails  ?”  The  audience 
was  profoundly  silent;  and  the  witness,  giving  a 
very  thoughtful  look  to  the  floor,  calmly  answered : 
“Nothing  that  I know  of!”  The  court  adjourned 
till  the  next  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  noted  for  its  “dog 
laws”  and  a habit  its  members  have  of  voting  them- 
selves large  quantities  of  postage-stamps.  J 

S , a not  over-intelligent  but  honest  German, 

represented  the  Creek  district  in  the  Assembly  a 
few  years  before  the  rebellion,  and  voted  for  and 
took  his  quota  of  postage-stamps  w ith  a dignity  and 
promptness  worthy  of  a more  experienced  legis- 
lator. At  the  close  of  the  session  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  taking  with  him  over  forty  dollars’  worth 

of  surplus  stamps.  A few  years  after  J S 

took  his  first  letter  to  the  post-office,  and  was  told 
by  the  postmaster  that  the  stamp  he  had  put  on  it 
was  worthless,  as  it  was  one  of  the  old  kind  of 
stamps,  and  the  time  for  redeeming  them  had  ex- 
pired. “ Hein !”  said  John,  “1  t'ought  dey  vould 
haf  last  me  so  long  vat  I lives — and  I Vink  dey  vill  ?” 

Honey  Cheek,  Sauk  County,  is  a settlement  of 
Germans  several  miles  from  the  Wisconsin  River 
and  civilization.  But  its  inhabitants  love,  many, 
quarrel,  forgive  each  other,  and  are  happy  again, 
the  same  as  other  people.  Some  years  ago  Lawyer 

G , who  lived  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  from 

Honey  Creek,  was  called  upon  by  an  injured  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band. G promised  it  should  be  done  at  the 

next  term  of  court,  which  was  near  at  hand,  if  she 
would  bring  him  twenty-five  dollars  the  next  day. 

She  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  G set  about 

drawing  the  papers.  The  same  evening  the  hus- 
band called  on  G , and  wished  a divorce  from  his 

wife.  G told  him  he  would  do  it  for  twenty-five 

dollars  down,  and  the  German  started  kttne  for  the 
money.  G considered  himself  in  — a dou- 

ble fee  and  no  opposition. 

Coprt-time  came,  but  he  had  seen  neither  money 
nor  husband  nor  wife.  Inquiry  showed  that  his 
clients  were  living  together  again  on  the  best  of 

terms.  G had  drawn  the  papers  in  the  case, 

and  how  was  he  to  get  his  pay  ? He  sent  the  par- 


ties word  that  unless  they  sent  him  twenty-five 
dollars  they  would  be  divorced  the  next  day,  and 
punished  for  living  together ! The  German  walked 
ten  miles  in  the  rain  that  night  with  the  money. 


Lieut.  K , a gallant  and  dashing  officer  of 

the  — Indiana  Battery,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
who  prided  himself  not  a little  on  his  fine  penman- 
ship, had  with  him  a shining  piece  of  ebony  an- 
swering to  the  name  of  Mose.  Mose  adored  a fair 

African  at  Nashville.  Lieut.  K often  wrote 

letters  for  him  to  her.  On  closing  one  for  him,  he 
asked,  “Mose,  any  thing  more?”  Mose,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  with  a grin,  replied,  “ Yess,  Massa; 
tell  Rose  howdy,  and  to  excuse  bad  spelling  and  bad 
writing /” 

« 

During  the  late  war,  while  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners had  been  stopped  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  Federal  officers  were  stopping 
as  guests  of  J.  D.  in  the  Hotel  De  Libby,  time 
dragged  heavily,  and  among  other  resources  to  amuse 
ourselves,  and  drive  away  the  dull  monotony  of 
prison  life,  many  resorted  to  writing  letters  to  their 
friends  at  home,  which,  owing  to  prison  rules,  were 
required  to  be  very  brief,  consisting  of  but  six  lines, 
on  purely  domestic  matters,  leaving  the  envelope 
unsealed.  In  consequence,  considerable  ingenuity 
and  skill  was  practiced  to  extend  the  limit  and 
evade  the  eye  of  the  officials.  Among  other  de- 
vices a solution  of  saleratus  and  water  was  used  as 
an  invisible  ink  by  officers  having  an  understanding 
with  their  friends.  A Tennessee  officer  among  our 
number,  hearing  of  the  secret,  concluded  to  try  its 
effect,  and  after  writing  the  usual  six  lines  with  or- 
dinary ink,  concluded  his  letter  with  a P.S.  inform- 
ing his  friends  (not  having  a previous  understand- 
ing with  them)  that  “if  they  wished  to  read  the 
whole  of  his  letter,  to  hold  it  to  the  stove  /”  And 
then  finished,  the  sheet  with  invisible  ink.  The  use 
of  the  articlo  with  us  was  soon  after  “played  out.” 


A correspondent  in  Boone  County,  Missouri, 
writes: 

Having  never  heard  any  thing  in  the  Drawer 
from  our  parts,  I contribute  the  following,  which 
you  can  take  for  what  it  is  worth.  I think  it  equal 
to  any  “fish  story”  I ever  heard : 

A traveler  passing  through  our  town  asked  our 
livery-stable  man  how  much  com  was  usually  raised 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  told  him  there  was 
generally  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  each  stalk  had  nine  ears  on  it,  and  was 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  “That  is  nothing  to 
our  corn,”  says  the  traveler,  “ up  in  Illinoy,  where 
I come  from  ; we  always  had  nine  ears  to  each  stalk, 
and  a peck  of  shelled  corn  hanging  to  each  tassel, 
and  we  never  could  raise  any  corn-field  beans  with 
it.”  “Why?”  “Because  the  com  grew  so  fast 
it  always  pulled  the  beans  up !” 


This  comes  from  Ohio ; 

We  have  for  a townsman  one  Johnny  G , 

who  a number  of  years  since  left  the  “bogs  oft)uld 
Ireland”  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  He  found 
it  in  the  form  of  a rich  widow ; and,  as  a conse- 
quence, he  to-day  ranks  himself  among  the  “ ailf- 
made  min”  of  the  country. 
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Johnny,  though  small  in  stature,  is  very  aspiring, 
and  when  promoted  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  elated. 
About  two  years  since  he  was  chosen  marshal  at  a 
military  funeral.  Every  thing  passed  off  satisfac- 
torily until  the  procession  was  en  route  for  the  cem- 
etery, w hen  Johnny,  who  had  been  reviewing  them 
as  they  passed,  galloped  to  the  bead,  and  addressed 
the  following  Irish  remark  to  the  escort:  “Gintle- 
men!  gintlemen ! not  quite  so  fast!  The  corpse 
can’t  keep  up  wid  ye !” 

An  officer  writes : A short  time  since  while  I 
was  passing  up  the  Missouri  River,  during  very 
high  water,  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  espied  some 
wood  partially  submerged,  and  thinking  to  get  it 
very  cheap,  the  boat  was  landed,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  to  commence  taking  it  on  board.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  owner  of  the  “w'ood  yard”  made 
his  appearance,  mounted  on  a mule,  and  announced 
that  the  wood  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $5 
per  cord.  The  Captain  told  him  he  did  not  want 
any  wood  at  that  price , and  the  boat  was  again 
started.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  however,  when  wo  were  hailed  by  a man 
standing  near  a cabin,  who  evidently  had  heard  the 
conversation  at  the  lower  “wood  pile.”  The  en- 
gines were  at  once  stopped,  and  the  man  yelled  at 
the  top  of  his  voice : “I  say,  Cap’cn  ! I’ve  got  some 
good,  hard,  dry  wood  you  may  have  for  three  dol- 
lars a cord!”  “All  right!”  says  the  Captain; 
“ where  is  it?”  The  man  slowly  raised  his  hand, 
and,  pointing  inland,  said:  “Well,  Cap’en,  it’s  jest 
about  four  miles  right  back  thar  in  the  woods !” 

Old  Eke  Jones,  formerly  a resident  of  Schuyler 
County,  New  York,  drank  so  often  to  other  persons’ 
health  that  his  own  became  somewhat  impaired. 
Ho  went  to  Oswego  in  the  summer  of  18G2,  to  be 
examined  and  mustered  into  the  volunteer  service 
of  the  United  States.  The  examining  surgeon 
asked  him  “ if  he  ever  had  an  attack  of  the  head- 
ache or  tooth-ache  ? if  so,  how  often  he  experienced 
such  an  attack,  and  how  long  it  generally  lasted  ? 

His  reply  was  that  he  “ occasionally  had  the  bead- 
le ache ; it  would  come  on  about  once  a month , and  last 
about  six  weeks  /” 


Dear  Drawer, — I think  it  was  in  the  March 
Number  that  a “good  one”  on  “old  Grove”  was  re- 
lated by  your  Abercrombie  correspondent.  Here  is 
another,  and  a 44  reliable  gentleman”  can  be  found 
who  will  vouch  for  it.  4 4 Grove”  was  on  his  way  to 
St.  Cloud  with  a jolly  party  of  friends,  one  cold  day 
last  w inter,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Clear  Water  (sixteen  miles  below  St.  Cloud) 
they  concluded  to  44  get  outside  of  something  w arm” 
as  60on  as  possible;  so  they  hitched  their  team, 
proceeded  to  the  hotel,  and  called  for  something  in- 
vigorating. The  fluid  was  set  before  them,  and 
Grove  quietly  filled  his  glass  as  he  inquired:  44  Is 
this  clear  water?”  The  landlord  replied  (thinking 
he  alluded  to  the  village)  that  it  was.  44  Then,” 
said  he,  pushing  his  glass  from  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  supreme  disgust, 44 give  me  whisky, 
for  my  stomach  could  never  stand  a dose  of  clear  wa- 
ter on  as  cold  a day  as  this!”  The  crowd  roared, 
the  landlord  caved,  and  the  boys  didn’t  have  any 
thing  to  pay  at  that  bar. 

During  the  campaign  in  East  Tennessee,  in  the 
winter  of  1863-64,  quite  a spirited  engagement  oc- 
curred near  Bean  Station,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 


the  Holston.  In  this  engagement  Colonel  Wolford 
of  Kentucky  commanded  a division  of  Federal  cav- 
alry, and  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and 
at  nightfall  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Some  time 
after  wo  visited  Bean  Station,  and  passing  over  the 
ground  held  by  Wolford’s  division  we  came  to  a log- 
hut,  in  the  door  of  which  stood  a 44  lone  woman" 
with  seven  small  children  and  “ one  at  the  breast”— 
one  of  that  class  of  poor  44  white  trash”  who  so  fre- 
quently complained  during  the  war  that  44  we  all 
will  pirish  to  death  if  you-uns  don’t  go  to  your  hums, 
and  let  we-uns  alone.”  Approaching  the  44  lone 
woman,”  we  informed  her  that  we  were  looking 
over  the  ground  of  the  late  engagement,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  please  inform  us  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Federal  troops.  Her  reply  was  thus 
laconic:  “Wa’al,  yer  see,  Captin  Woolfords  kura 
along  with  two  long  strings  of  fight,  all  mounted  on 
critter  backs,  and  he  had  two  wagon  guns,  and  he 
stretched  his  strings  of  fight  right  back  o’  my  house 
thar,  and  they  fit  and  they  fought  till  clean  dark, 
and  they  tore  down  my  ash-bouse,  and  Captin  Wool- 
fords  lit  out  and  never  has  yet  paid  me  a cent  for  it 
Do  you-uns  know  wrhar  Captin  Woolfords  is  now?” 

Fully  satisfied  with  her  graphic  description  of  the 
engagement,  and  informing  her  that  we  did  not 
know  of  “Captin  Woolford’s”  whereabouts,  we 
passed  on. 


This  comes  from  Steuben  County,  New  York : 

There  is  in  our  employ  a devotee  of  St.  Patrick, 
of  the  pure,  unadulterated  stock.  His  pedigree  is 
without  spot  or  blemish — and  so  is  his  character,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Jerry  is  quite  defective  in  his 
hearing,  a misfortune  ho  sorely  hates  to  own  to, 
and  many  are  the  catches  and  guesses  he  will  make 
at  your  meaning  where  the  sound  of  your  voice  does 
not  penetrate  his  ears  at  all.  Often,  w hen  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a very  loud  tone,  he  will  caution  me 
not  to  spake  so  loud,  protesting  that  he  could  hear 
me  much  betther  if  I wouldn’t  spake  so  loud.  One 
day,  in  order  to  try  him,  I approached  him  in  an 
excited  manner,  making  gestures  as  if  I was  in 
great  earnest,  yet  whispering  so  low  that  a person 
with  ears  ever  so  sharp  could  not  possibly  have  heard 
me.  Jerry  bent  his  head  for  a moment,  and  then 
exclaimed : 44  Indade , Sur,  if  you  wouldn’t  spake  so 
loud  I think  I could  hear  you.  It  confuses  me  en- 
tirely when  you  spake  so  loud!” 

Jerry  had  a saying  that  was  suffixed  to  almost 
every  thing  he  said,  and  sometimes  it  bore  a sig- 
nificance truly  ludicrous ; it  was,  44  By  the  help  of 
God.”  One  day  we  had  been  buying  some  straw 
in  the  bundle,  and  Jerry  was  sent  to  the  bam  to 
help  put  it  in  and  see  to  the  counting  of  it.  While 
pa}ring  for  the  straw  I noticed  that  Jerry  was  im- 
mensely pleased  at  something,  and  when  the  man 
had  left  I asked  him  if  the  straw  was  all  right? 
“Fath,  I belave  it  is,  Sur,  for  I chatgd  him  out  of 
ten  bundles,  by  the  help  of  GodP' 

The  smart  children  shall  have  a place  this  month 
in  the  Drawer : 

Our  friend  R has  a hopeful  son  of  three  sum- 

mers—a ■fcv-headed,  fair-complexioned  little  fel- 
low, who^B  not  so  mischievous  as  original  in  his 
ideas.  A few  days  ago  Harry  was  amusing  him- 
self by  throwing  an  clastic  ball  to  the  ceiling  in  the 

sitting-room,  where  R was  at  the  time  perusing 

the  44  latest  news.”  By  some  mishap  the  ball  lodged 
on  top  of  the  book-case,  out  of  sight  and  reach  of 
the  young  hopeful.  He,  not  knowing  what  had  be- 
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come  of  it,  began  exclaiming,  “Come  down!  trow- 
it  down !”  when  his  mother  stepped  into  the  room 
and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his  ball.  His 
reply  was,  “ Up ! up !”  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
iterating the  request  to  have  it  thrown  down. 
“Who  are  you  talking  to?”  asked  his  mother. 
Harry  looked  her  in  the  face,  and  with  the  utmost 
assurance  answered,  “Why,  God!”  At  this  junc- 
ture R came  to  the  rescue,  and  restored  the  ball 

to  the  boy. 

While  at  breakfast  the  other  morning  a little 
girl  at  the  table  departed* from  “ good  manners”  so 
far  as  to  take  her  meat  into  her  fingers.  This 
brought  out  a lecture  from  her  father,  who  con- 
cluded by  saying,  “If  we  w-ere  visiting  with  you 
any  where  we  should  have  to  say  that  we  found 
you  in  the  woods,  and  that  you  were  brought  up  by 
a monkey  /”  The  only  response  from  the  little  im- 
pudent was,  “ Father,  are  you  a monkey  ?” 


A bright  six-year-old  in  our  house  asked  her  mo- 
ther one  day,  “Who  made  the  Sabbath-day?”  and 
when  told  that  it  was  God,  instantly  replied,  “But 
does  not  God  tell  us  that  it  is  wrong  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath-day  ?”  showing  that  metaphysical  fogs  are 
not  confined  to  older  heads.  The  little  noddle  had 
evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  God  made 
the  Sabbath  ho  must  have  worked  on  the  Sabbath 
in  doing  it. 

Another,  soracwhat^plder,  was  reading  a tale 
aloud,  and  coming  to  the  sentence,  “ The  sequel  of 
the  story  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter,”  aston- 
ished her  auditors  by  the  announcement — “The 
squeal  of  the  story  will  appear,”  etc. 


Coming  up  the  Mississippi  we  had  an  original 
darkey  girl  on  board  the  steamboat.  Hearing  some 
of  us  say  steamboats  sometimes  exploded  their  boil- 
ers, says  she,  “ If  dis  here  steamboat  'splods  her 
bilers  I kin  jump  into  de  waters  and  u addU  my  leys 
and  git  to  shore !” 

While  visiting  at  my  sister's,  not  long  since,  her 
little  daughter,  four  years  old,  came  in  one  morning, 
looking  very  serious,  and  inquired  of  her  mother 
why  she  was  not  black  like  Sarah  (a  colored  serv- 
ant girl  in  the  family) ; and  on  being  told  that  God 
did  not  intend  her  to  be  black,  she  replied,  “ I ’spect 
I knows ; I 'spect  God  run  out  of  black !” 

A friend  writes: 

Looking  over  the  good  things  of  the  Drawer  for 
June  I saw  one  among  the  army  stories  that  recalled 
to  mind  a little  incident  where  words  were  mis- 
pronounced, and  their  meaning  misunderstood  by 
those  using  them.  The  first  was  by  an  estimable 
old  lady,  who  was  a devoted  and  constant  reader  of 
the  Bible,  and  used  often  to  read  and  expound  the 
same  to  our  diminutive  understanding.  1 was  al- 
ways a ready  and  frilling  listener.  We  we^ten- 
joying  such  an  occasion,  when  all  at  onflKhe 
stopped  short  in  her  reading,  and  then  slowly  and 
very  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  Synagogue, 
dividing  it  in  this  wise — Syn-a-go-guo.  She  pro- 
nounced it  again  in  a more  emphatic  manner  Syn- 
a-go-gue,  and  then,  turning  to  me  with  a look  of 
wonderment  upon  her  noble  old  face,  said : “ I have 
read  the  Bible  all  my  life,  and  I can't  recollect  of 
ever  having  seen  that  word  before.”  I could  hold 
in  no  longer,  but  let  off  one  of  my  heartiest  laughs 
at  the  old  lady's  expense,  and  got  out  and  kept  out 


of  the  way  of  her  wrath  until  she  had  got  over  her 
vexation  enough  to  allow  me  to  explain.  But  she 
never  forgave  my  laughing  at  her  mistake. 


The  following  story  is  related  of  a Judge  who 

presided  over  the  judicial  affairs  of  the Dutajpt, 

in  Alabama : 

The  Judge  has  an  acquaintance  at  one  o^he 
towns  where  he  held  court.  The  acquaintance  was 
a shiftless  fellow,  but  so  good-natured  that  he  was 
tolerated  in  good  society.  He  had  a practice  of 
borrowing  money  of  the  Judge  when  opportunity 
offered.  The  Judge  at  one  tin^iad  a $100  bill  of 
the  new  issue  of  the  bank  at  D^ltur,  of  very  good 
design  and  finish,  the  back  of  which  was  red.  See- 
ing Mr.  Shiftless  approaching  him,  and  anticipating 
his  intention,  the  Judge  put  the  bill  in  an  unused 
portion  of  his  pocket-book,  and  showed  he  had  but  a 
little  money — scarcely  enough  to  bear  his  expenses 
home.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  Judge 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  A short  time  after- 
ward he  purchased  a new  pocket-book,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  home  took  the -notes  and  papers  from  the 
old  one  and  placed  them  in  the  new,  then  threw  the 
old  one  in  the  fire.  His  little  son  seeing  something 
yet  in  the  old  pocket-book  snatched  it  out  to  find 
the  $100  bill  the  Judge  had  hid  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  before. 

Not  long  afterward  the  Judge  attended  a public 
meeting,  and  while  the  crowd  was  gathering,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  speakers,  etc.,  the  Judge  related 
the  incident  to  a crowd  of  friends  standing  around. 
A short  distance  from  the  Judge  an  old  farmer  was 
sitting  on  a log,  marking  in  the  sand  with  a stick, 
apparently  paying  no  attention  to  any  thing;  but 
as  the  Judge  finished  he  raised  up,  gave  vent  to  a 
loud,  shrill  whistle  of  disbelief,  and  looking  at  the 
Judge,  exclaimed:  “My  gracious,  Judge,  what  a 
whopper  that  is  for  you !” 

In  Cincinnati  there  occurred  recently  a scene  at 

the  door  of  the Chapel,  in  which  the  prime 

actor  came  off  considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
young  man,  who  believed  he  knew  as  much  as  any 
other  man,  had  been  paying  his  attentions  to  a 
young  lady,  who,  among  her  other  attractions,  pos- 
sessed a very  luxuriant  growth  of  red  hair.  The 
young  man  could  not  induce  the  young  lady  to  think 
him  better  than  other  men,  and  she  finally  gave 
him  the  mitten . One  evening  after  this,  thinking 
his  time  to  get  even  had  arrived,  he  stationed  him- 
self in  the  aisle  near  the  chapel  door,  and  seeing  the 
young  lady  coming,  threw  up  his  hands,  prctendiqf 
fright,  and  exclaimed,  “Stand  aside,  boys,  or  you 

will  take  fire!  Here  comes  *'  (naming  the 

lady).  She  walked  very  leisurely  to  where  the 
young  man  was  standing,  stopped,  and  looked  him 
in  the  face,  saying,  “You  need  not  be  alarmed, 
Mr. ; you  are  entii'ely  too  green  to  bum  /” 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  the  young 
man's  ears  was  more  than  he  could  well  relish,  and 
he  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

A friend  in  Kentucky,  who  is  always  welcomed 
to  the  Drawer,  contributes  a few  fresh  anecdotos : 

A few  years  ago  I was  at  Estill  Springs  “ for  my 
health.”  You  know  what  that  means,  I suppose  ? 
I didn't  go  to  sco  the  elephant ; for.  situated  as  the 
Springs  are  in  the  mountains,  no  elephant  could  get 
there — especially  if  its  trunk  was  the  Saratoga  kind. 
Lounging  through  the  drawing-rooms  one  cool  fore- 
noon I overheard  as  I passed  a piquant  bijouterie 
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of  a belle  say  to  a gentleman,  “ Ob,  Mr.  Will,  here’s 
Joe  has  just  made  me  a present  of  his  heart  and 
hand ! Of  all  presents  what  will  be  the  most  suit- 
able in  return  ?” 

Will,  with  a sneering  look  under  the  edges  of  his 
i at  his  embarrassed,  silly-looking  rival,  just 
1 Presents  of  Mind  is  what  he  wants  most!” 
r the  dropping  of  the  ivory  piano-keys  came  in, 
and  I heard  no  more. 


w hi, 

hi 


I visited  a petite  and  pretty  little  feminine 
once.  She  happened  to  be  standing  under  the  man- 
tle-piece, which  nmfe  her  diminutiveness  very  strik- 
ing. I said,  banflhgly : 

44 1 declare,  Miss , you  are  a little  thing! 

You  seem  to  get  smaller  and  smaller  every  day !” 

“ Yes,”  came  the  answer,  like  a flash;  “and  if 
you  don’t  mind  I’ll  be  invisible  to  you.” 

That  visit  was  spoiled. 


You  have  heard  of  Mark  Hardin  in  the  old  times. 
He  was  soldier,  lawyer,  politician,  and  improved 
Hardin  County  by  making  it  his  home.  A propo- 
sition arose  while  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  cut  off  a new  county  from  Hardin,  to  be 
called  Larue.  The  county  seat  was  not  determined 
upon,  but  Hodgenville  was  the  favorite  in  the  race. 
Mark  opposed  the  division  bitterly,  but,  ho  soon 
found,  uselessly.  Both  sections  wanted  it  to  go. 
The  candidate,  seeing  further  resistance  was  useless, 
made  an  appointment  to  spgak  at  Hodgenville — the 
very  hot-bed  of  county  secession — and  duly  appear- 
ed on  the  stump.  He  began  his  speech  somehow 
in  this  wray : 

u Fellow-citizens : I hear  every  where  that  there 
is  a decided  wish  to  divide  our  county ; and  some, 
I regret  to  say,  oppose  it.  Why?  I ask,  why? 
fellow-citizens.  Look  at  this  end  of  Hardin.  It 
comes  out  of  the  way.  It  is  detached  naturally 
from  Hardin.  It  projects  like  the  toe  of  a boot; 
and,  fellow-citizens,  the  toe  of  that  boot  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  blunt  end  of  any  candidate  who 
opposes  this  just,  proper,  and  natural  division. 
[Cheers.]  Having  shown  you  that  this  end  (La- 
rue) is  thus  by  nature,  and  should  be  divided  by 
law  from  the  other,  my  next  consideration  is  the 
county  seat.  To  gentlemen  as  intelligent  as  you, 
and  as  familiar  with  the  section  to  be  divided  off, 
I need  not  point  out  that  Hodgenville  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  proposed  county : and  where,  but  at 
the  centre,  should  the  county  seat  be?  [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen,  you  have  doubtless  heard  the  removal 
ff  our  State  capital  spoken  of.  As  it  is,  it  is  tuck- 
ed up  in  a north  corner  of  the  State,  where  it  is 
about  as  convenient  a situation  for  the  capital  of 
the  whole  State  as  Elizabethtown  [the  county  seat 
of  Hardin]  is  to  be  the  county  scat  of  Larue.  The 
same  reasons  that  induce  us  to  separate  this  part 
of  the  county  from  the  other  should  make  us  move 
the  capital. . We  must  move  it,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  State.  Now  take  a map.  Kentucky  is  420 
miles  long,  by  about  140,  in  the  centre,  wide.  Now 
Larue  County  is  on  a perpendicular  line  just  70 
miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  210  from  each  end 
of  the  State,  and  Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  Larue 
County.  I have  thus  mathematically  demonstra- 
ted to  you  that  the  State  Capital  should  be  removed 
to  Hodgenville.  [Enthusiastic  cheering.]  Fellow- 
citizens  i I have  been  inadvertently  led  into  these 
questions,  but  I will  proceed  further.  In  the  late 
war  [the  war  of  1812]  Washington  City  was  burn- 
ed by  the  British;  and  why?  Because  it  was  on 


our  exposed  border.  The  national  capital  should  he 
removed  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  Union.  Kentucky  i9  the  great  seal  set  in 
the  centre  of  our  mighty  republic,  as  you  m ill  see 
by  enumerating  the  surrounding  States,  and  as  I 
have  already  shown  you  that  this  is  the  centre  of 
Kentucky,  the  national  capital  should  be  removed 
to  Hodgenville  ” As  some  had  begun  to  smell  a 
large  Norway  by  this  time  the  cheering  wasn’t 
quite  so  loud.  “Nay,”  said  the  orator,  in  a burst 
of  enthusiasm,  “ Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  God's 
glorious  and  beautiful  world!” 

“How  in  the do  you  make  that  out?”  said 

an  irritated  voice  in  the  crowd. 

The  speaker,  drawing  himself  up,  and  sweeping 
his  forefinger  in  a grand  circle  about  the  horizon, 
said,  “ Look  how  nice  tlse  shy  fits  down  all  around /” 

Hardin  didn’t  go  to  the  Legislature  that  time, 
though  he  had  mathematically  demonstrated  every 
point  he  made.  ♦ 

At  a dinner-party  of  Americans  in  one  of  the 
European  cities,  in  1864,  among  the  guests  was  a 
dentist  of  some  distinction,  who  is  the  Court  Dent- 
ist for  several  sovereigns.  In  speaking  of  oar 
civil  war  and  the  opinions  of  the  sovereigns  upon 
the  same,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  the  dentist  re- 
lated a great  many  things  which  he  said  had  been 
told  him  by  these  dignitaries,  which  it  seems  no 
one  had  ever  seen  published  or  heard  of  before.  As 
he  continued  for  some  tiin^in  that  style  the  Hon. 

W.  M.  E , one  of  the  party,  who  seemed  not  to 

credit  the  revelation  of  what  appeared  to  be  state 
secrets,  replied  to  our  dentist  as  follows : 4 ‘ Doctor 

E , we  had  always  supposed  princes  were  quite 

reticent,  but  now  we  know  they  have  to  open  their 
mouths  to  dentists.” 

This  created  quite  a laugh,  in  which  the  dentist 
joined,  but  without  seeing  the  point 

The  following  occurred  while  the  gallant  Sec- 
ond Wisconsin  infantry  wa9  encamped  on  Arlington 
Heights,  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  From 
the  day  of  its  organization  the  regiment  had  been 
followed  by  a genius  that  went  by  the  name  of 
“ Yank.”  Now  44  Yank”  was  slightly  wrong  in  the 
“upHpr  story,”  and  withal  stammered  considerably 
in  his  speech,  but  for  all  that  was  exceedingly  sharp 
at  a bargain  and  quick  and  cutting  at  repartee.  At 

that  time  Captain  G . well  known  throughout 

the  State  of  Wisconsin  before  the  war  as  a promi- 
nent politician  of  good  legal  attainments,  eccentric- 
ity, a disregard  for  the  laws  of  fashion,  and  as  an 
unmerciful  practical  joker,  commanded  Company 
— . Nature  had  not  dealt  very  liberally  with  the 
valiant  Captain  in  the  way  of  personal  appearance, 
his  eyes  not  having  been  set  squarely  in  his  face, 
and  a huge  wart  adding  largely  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  nose.  Now  clothe  the  Captain  in  a suit  of 
government  military  clothes,  altered  by  a bungling 
arflfctailor  to  conform  slighty  to  regulation  re- 
qi^flmcnts,  with  a white  woolen  shirt  (such  as  were 
first  issued  to  the  army),  with  a collar  containing 
material  enough  to  make  a reasonable-sized  gar- 
ment of  that  description,  government  brogans,  and 
you  have  the  Captain’s  personnel.  One  morning 
the  Captain,  dressed  as  above  described,  in  his  walk 
around  the  camp,  came  across  “ Yank,”  busily  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  an  apparently  dead  army-horee, 
and  accosted  him  with,  “Well,  ‘Yank,’  what  are 
dead  horses  selling  at  this  morning?”  “Yank” 
straightened  himself  up,  and  turning  and  looking 
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t he  Captain  square  in  tbe  face,  replied,  “About  the 
s-s-same  price  as  s-s-shirt- collars  and  w-w-warts.” 

The  shout  that  greeted  this  can  be  better  imag- 
ined than  described. 

But  “Yank”  was  not  tbe  only  “character”  of 
which  the  Second  could  boast.  Company  — had 
enrolled  on  its  muster-rolls  a young  man  who  was 
nicknamed  by  his  comrades,  for  some  peculiarity, 
“ Puss.”  Now  “ Puss”  was  a tough  one.  In  camp 
he  was  a great  shirker,  and  many  were  the  repri- 
mands and  punishments  he  received  for  neglect  of 
duty ; but  on  the  march,  the  bivouac,  or  the  battle- 
field “Puss”  was  a gay  and  gallant  soldier,  and 
many  weary  miles  of  marching  were  made  shorter 
by  his  lively  songs  and  happy  bits  at  persons  and 
their  peculiarities.  And  better  still,  “ Puss”  never 
shirked  a fight.  At  South  Mountain  the  Second, 
with  the  other  gallant  regiments  composing  the 
“Iron  Brigade,”  was  assigned  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing the  pass  at  the  point  where  the  main  road  that 
passes  through  Frederick  City  and  Middletown 
crosses  the  mountain.  Company  — was  one  of  the 
companies  selected  for  the  skirmish-line.  At  first 
no  trouble  was  experienced  in  driving  back  the 
rebel  skirmishers,  but  finally  they  came  to  a halt. 
Thus  matters  stood  for  some  five  minutes,  our  boys 
giving  the  rebs  leaden  invitations  to  vamose,  and 
the  rebs  giving,  in  the  same  style,  their  objections 
to  any  further  retrograde  movement.  “ Puss”  had 
been  doing  his  best  with  bis  44  Springfield,”  but  all 
at  once  he  stopped  firing,  slammed  the  butt  of  his 
musket  to  the  ground,  and  with  all  the  vim  his 
lungs  would  allow,  yelled  out  to  the  rebs:  “Well, 
you  rascally  rebel  cut-throats!  if  you  are  going  to 
run,  why  don’t  you  git  up  and  skedaddle?  Now 
git!"  Whether  the  invitation  to  “git”  had  any  ef- 
fect dr  not  we  can’t  say ; but  this  is  certain,  a short 
time  afterward  rebs  were  scarce  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 


The  Sixth  Wisconsin  was  in  the  same  brigade. 
It  entered  the  service  with  a better  class  of  officers 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  best  was  Captain , of  Com- 

pany — , a German,  strict  in  discipline,  prompt  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  and  a splendid  drill- 
master,  with  the  one  failing  of  not  having  complete- 
ly mastered  the  English  language.  On  drill,  one 
day,  the  Captain  was  putting  his  company  through 
company  movements  at  the  double  quick,  and  in 
giving  an  order  for  a change  of  front  bad  failed  to 
give  it  distinctly,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
execute  the  movement,  as  the  men  severally  un- 
derstood it,  was  a mass  of  men  jammed  in  together 
without  the  least  evidence  of  organization.  The 
Captain  yelled  “ Hal-1 -It !”  and  addressed  the  men 
thus:  “Now  what  you  look?  You  look  like  one 
herd  of  goose  !”  Military  discipline  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a good,  hearty  laugh,  which  the 
Captain  could  not  understand,  until  some  one  ex- 
plained the  difference  in  the  application  of  the 
words  “ flock”  and  “ herd.” 

Mr.  N , a fashionablo  hat  dealer  in 

Street,  one  of  tbe  most  genial  and  agreeable  of 
men,  was  conversing  one  day  with  some  friends  on 
the  subject  of  business-habits  and  manners.  Some 
one  present  congratulated  Mr.  N on  his  pleas- 

ant way  with  customers,  intimating  that  business 

must  he  promoted  by  courtesy.  Mr.  N said, 

laughingly,  that  he  remembered  an  instance  in 


point.  “ Before  setting  up  my  present  bush||3s,” 
he  said,  “ I was  for  a year  or  two  a clerk  nrMr. 

A ’s  carpet  store.  While  there  I sold  a carpet  to 

a lady  and  gentleman  from  a suburban  town.  One 
day,  during  my  first  year  here,  the  same  lady  and 
gentleman  came  in  to  look  at  furs.  I recognized 
them  immediately  by  some  peculiarity  winch  I had 
noticed  on  tbe  former  occasion,  and  having  perhaps 
some  feeling  that  I might  help  to  induce  a trade  by 
scraping  acquaintance,  I remarked,  pleasantly.  ‘ I 

think  1 sold  you  a carpet  last  year  in  Mr.  A ’s 

store  ?’  1 Oh,  yes,’  replied  the  lady ; 4 1 remember. 

It  faded  all  out  " ” 


The  Indians  have  not  figured  much  in  the  Draw- 
er, for  they  ore  as  a race  not  much  given  to  joking, 
but  this  is  a pretty  fair  sample  of  Indian  wit : 

A day  or  two  since  Colonel  Brackett,  command- 
ing Fort  Churchill,  Nevada,  was  strolling  along  tbe 
banks  of  Carson  River,  where  there  are  some  Pi- 
Ute  Indian  lodges.  ThflHnen  were  all  playing 
cards  and  loafing,  and  tW  squaws  were  at  work 
making  baskets,  grinding  grass-seed  tor  bread,  etc. 
Meeting  Jim  Mott,  the  chief,  Colonel  B.  said,  44  Jim, 
j'ou  Indians  are  of  little  account ; jtou  do  no  work, 
and  the  squaws  work  all  the  time.”  44  Dat’s  true,” 
said  Jim.  44  White  man  and  Indian  woman  muck 
alike — work  all  time;  Indian  man  and  white  wo- 
man much  alike — no  work  at  all !” 

How  do  the  ladies  like  that? 


An  ardent  temperance  man  was  talking  to  a crowd 
of  drinkers  once  at  Sharon  Springs,  telling  them  of 
the  awful  effects  of  drinking  ardent  spirits.  A 
noted  toper  in  the  crowd  said:  44 Now,  Mister,  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  why  I take  a dram  occasion- 
ally. I knew  a man  once  who  believed  exactly  as 
you  do ; never  drank  any  thing  but  cold  water . He 
died  suddenly,  as  the  doctor  said,  of  apoplexy ; but 
when  they  came  to  open  him  they  found  him  full 
of  icicles!” 


The  Drawer  thinks  the  following  claim  a good 
ones 

Of  the  contributor  to  the  Drawer  from  Nevada 
we  claim  the  bottle  of  Sonoma  wine.  In  Washing- 
ton, where  the  salaries  of  Government  clerks  are 
well  known  to  run  up  from  1st  class ; the  1st  class 
being  $1200  per  annum,  tbe  2d  $1400,  etc.,  occurred 
the  following : 

A young  Southern  Ohioan,  who  had  4 'traveled,” 
talked  big,  thought  “ he’d  try  a Government  clerk- 
ship a while,”  etc.,  came  on  here  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  such  a position,  and  applied  to  his  “ mem- 
ber,” w ho  immediately  set  about  to  obtain  the  prize 
for  the  son  of  his  influential  constituent.  Meeting 
him  on  the  street  one  day,  he  said : 

44  Well,  Mr.  W , I’ve  been  very  fortunate;  I 

have  procured  you  a 2d  class  clerkship  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.” 

Imagine  his  astonishment  when  young  Buckeye 
replied : 44  I’ll  be  darned  if  1T1  have  it!  If  I can’t 
have  a 1st  class  I won’t  have  any !” 

A former  chaplain  in  the  array  appreciates  the 
debt  he  owes  tbe  Drawer  for  past  favors,  and  pays 
in  kind : 

Some  very  amusing  incidents  occurred  among 
the  contrabands  during  the  war,  of  which  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Christian  Commission  were  witnesses. 
Tbe  following  I have  never  seen  published : 

At  a meeting  of  the  colored  “ breddren”  for  pray- 
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er,  jbc  of  their  number  offered  the  following  peti- 
tioi^44Lord  bress  dese  poor  critters  and  dese  yer 
sinners.  Dey’s  surrounded  by  a great  many  bless- 
ings. Dey  don’t  know  how  good  you  is.  Dey’s 
like  de  hog  under  de  ’simmon-tree,  eatin*  de  *sim- 
mons,  and  don’t  know  whar  dey  come  from.  Hab 
mercy  on  all  de  sinnerst  and  on  my  Jim,  ’cause  he’s 
a bad  boy,  Lord — badder  than  you  knows  for ! He 
swars . He  swars  drefful.  Lord,  when  you  don’t 
know  it.  He  swars  more  in  de  tent  than  he  do  out- 
doors ! Now  bress  us  all,  and  stand  by  me,  and 
I’ll  stand  by  you — sartain  /” 


At  a prayer-meeting  in  Washington,  on  the 
morning  after  the  assassination  of  the  President,  a 
colored  man,  praying  for  vengeance  on  the  murder- 
ers, said:  “Now,  Lord,  gib  it  to  ’em  right  smart, 
and  don’t  be  so  merciful  as  you  generally  am !” 

At  Belle  Plain  I had  been  expounding  to  the 
negroes  the  parable  of  jfee  Prodigal  Son.  When  I 
concluded,  one  of  thertRrose,  and,  in  the  soberest 
manner,  said : 44  Now,  brcddren,  we’s  a great  deal 
better  off  than  the  Prodigal  Son,  ’cause  he  didn’t 
hab  no  gemman  of  a different  color  to  come  to  him 
and  tell  him  how  glad  his  Fadder  would  be  to  hab 
him  come  home !” 

Here  is  a portion  of  another  prayer  offered  the 
same  evening : 14  Lord,  as  thou  didst  hear  our  pray- 
ers away  down  Souf,  when  wo  held  de  hoe  and  de 
plow*  in  do  hot  sun,  and  answer  them,  so  hear  our 
prayer  for  de  Union  army.  Guard  them  on  de  right 
hand  and  on  de  left,  and  in  de  rar  ! Don’t  luff  ’em 
alone,  though  they’s  mighty  wicked.  Be  their  bul- 
warks and  ditches,  and  teach  ’em  how  to  fight !” 

Another  prayed : 44  0 Lord,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
come  down  out  of  de  heavens  and  take  a ride  round 
about  here,  and  gib  it  a mighty  shake  /” 


“Pete*  has  been  in  the  Drawer  before,  but  we 
think  his  last  a good  one : 

S—  has  been  selling  unclaimed  packages  for 
the  American  Express  Company.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  have  ever  attended  one  of  these  auction 
sales  can  testify  that,  in  most  cases,  buyers  as  well 
as  packages  are  well  sold;  but  I leave  you  to  judge 
who  w as  worst  beaten  in  the  following  instance : 

A large-sized  envelope  and  contents  (unknown, 
of  course)  was  offered.  Scarcely  had  the  44  How 

much  fof  this?”  passed  the  lips  of  S , when 

44 Nigger  Pete”  stepped  into  the  door,  and,  without 
looking  to  see  what  was  up,  bid  44  twenty-five  cents,” 
and  the  package  was  quickly  his.  “Pass  up  your 

money,”  cried  S . 44  Let’s  see  what’s  in  dar 

fust,”  says  Pete.  This,  of  course,  was  against  the 
rules,  and  Pete  being  fully  convinced  of  this  fact, 
carefully  drew  forth  a bank-bill,  and  with  a 44  Who 
can  i fer  a quarter  any  how  ?”  passed  over  the  mon- 
ey, took  the  package,  and  while  waiting  for  change 
opened  the  envelope,  which  contained  a prize-con- 
cert humbug  of  some  sort.  Shouts  of  laughter 
greeted  our  darkey  on  this  expos6,  but  he  kept  per- 
fectly cool,  for  he  knew  where  the  laugh  would  come 
in.  At  this  juncture  the  cashier  handed  back  Pete’s 
bill,  remarking  that  it  was  worthless.  Now  was 
Pete’s  time ! Seizing  the  bill,  and  making  for  the 
door,  laughing  as  only  he  can  laugh,  he  shouted : 
44  Yah  ! yah ! I knowed  dat  all  de  timo;  I knowed 
dat  bill  wa’n’t  worth  noffin,  nor  de  package  neider! 
— dey  can’t  fool  Pete  I”  After  the  explosion  which 
followed  had  somewhat  subsided,  S , greatly 


vexed,  remarked : 4 4 1 should  like  to  have  some  man 
tell  me  of  one  good  thing  that  nigger  ever  did.” 
Don’t  you  think  we  have  told  it? 


Ax  Assistant- Assessor  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
sends  to  the  Drawer  this  unique  return : 

44  Sib, — I am  not  a resident  of  this  village,  have  do 
worldly  goods  except  a few  rage  which  the  tailor  raid 
were  garments,  one  worn-out  copy  of  Esop’s  Fables,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  a copy,  in  large  print,  of  the  ‘Caudle 
Lectures,’  a pair  of  dumb-bells,  and  set  of  boxing-gloves, 
and— I had  almost  forgotten— a very  elaborate  treatise  on 
Physic.  I make  it  a rule  never  to  carry  any  more  porta- 
ble property  than  I can  safely  get  away  from  the  board, 
ing-house  keeper's  with  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Hoping 
you  will  put  my  name  down  on  your  books  as  a 4 dead 
beat,’  I am,  yours,  etc.*1 


Oxe  who  signs  himself  a 44  Long  Reader”  writes 
as  follows : 

Having  devoured  you  for  years  without  a return, 

I propose  giving  you  one,  for  the  truth  of  which 
more  than  one  can  testify. 

In  1861  the  Annual  Conference  assembled  in  our 
place,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  houses 
of  the  community  were  thrown  open  to  receive  those 
in  attendance.  Among  those  entertaining  gnests 
was  Mrs.  Jones,  and  supposing  her  little  boy  Frankie 
would  be  catechised  to  some  extent,  she  settled  in 
her  own  mind  the  leading  questions  and  appropriate 
answers,  as  follows : 

44  Well,  Sir,  how  are  you  to-day?” 

44  Pretty  well,  I thank  you.” 

44  What  is  your  name,  Sir  ?”  f 

“Frankie  Jones.” 

44  How  old  are  you,  Frankie?” 

“Three  years  old  in  June.” 

“Who  made  vou,  Frankie?” 

44  God.” 

44  What  did  God  make  you  of,  Frankie?” 

44  Dirt.” 

The  day  for  the  convening  of  Conference  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  corps  of  ministers,  two  of  whom 
were  brought  to  Frankie’s  home.  Frankie  was  not 
long  in  making  his  appearance  and  ingratiating 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  guests — when, 
sure  enough,  the  first  question  propounded  by  the 
good-natured  minister,  on  whose  knee  Frankie  had 
almost  unconsciously  seated  himself,  was — 

44  Well.  Sir,  how  do  you  do?” 

44  Pretty  well , thank  you — Frankie  Jones— three 
years  old  in  June — God— dirt  F responded  Frankie, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  turning  his  mother’s 
catechism  inside  out  in  an  instant,  to  her  utter  as- 
tonishment and  mortification,  and  the  amazement 
of  his  questioner. 

A yocxg  lady  from  the  country  making  her 
first  visit  to  the  city  was  taken  by  her  friend  to  a 
day  performance  of  the  Opera,  which  is  known  as 
44  a Matin6c.”  She  was  intensely  delighted,  and 
thought  that  nothing  could  surpass  that,  until  she 
attended  Opera  in  the  evening.  The  splendor  of 
the  building  by  the  dazzling  gas-lights,  the  mag- 
nificent toilets  of  the  ladies  with  diamonds  and  jew- 
els, the  music,  and  probably  the  atmosphere,  all 
combined,  fairfy  turned  her  head.  After  her  return 
to  the  country  she  was  full  of  her  visit  to  the  city, 
and  never  tired  of  talking  of  what  she  saw,  especial- 
ly of  the  Opera.  If  you  answered  yes  to  her  ques- 
tion whether  you  had  ever  attended  44 a Matinee," 
she  always  exclaimed,  “Oh,  but  you  should  attend 
a Matin6e  in  the  evening!" 
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meaning  citizen  of  the  Home  Guard,  arrested 
a stranger  who  was  riding  into  town  from  the 
direction  of  Winchester.  Dismounting  his  pris- 
oner, Ganoe  led  the  way  to  the  Court-house, 
lounging  along  with  his  musket  under  his  arm 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  was  his  wont. 
The  stranger,  who  followed  in  apparent  acqui- 
escence, quietly  drew  a pistol  and  blew  the  cit- 
izen’s brains  out,  then  mounted  and  continued 
his  journey  northward.  This  shot  also  term- 
inated the  volunteer  labors  of  the  Home  Guard. 
It  abdicated,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

I spent  four  days  here  with  my  family  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a social  intercourse  which  was 
cheerful  and  engaging,  despite  our  adverse  sur- 
roundings ; yet  an  ever-present  sense  of  inse- 
curity disturbed  my  repose,  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  a troubled  future  would  cast  their 
shadows  athwart  the  sunlight  of  these  genial 
hours.  I slept  with  an  arsenal  of  loaded  arms 
in  my  bedroom,  and  nightly  laid  my  clothes  in 
position  to  be  most  conveniently  gathered  up. 
Still  every  thing  around  us  remained  quiet. 
The  way  to  Winchester  was  open,  and  we  could 
not  hear  that  any  Southern  troops  had  returned 
to  the  valley. 

A great  awe  seemed  to  have  quelled  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  Those  who  had  deceived 
themselves  or  had  been  deluded  by  others  into 
the  belief  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed, 
now  began  to  realize  the  true  character  of  the 
contest  which  was  opening.  In  the  first  ebul- 
lition of  their  zeal,  the  dlite  of  the  Virginia 
youth  had  rushed  to  the  field,  many  serving  as 
privates  in  the  ranks.  The  slaughter  at  Manas- 
sas fell  heavier  (proportionately)  upon  this  class 
than  any  other.  There  was  blood  upon  the 
door-posts  of  many  an  aristocratic  mansion, 
and,  for  a season,  horror  and  mourning  veiled 
the  joy  of  victory.  Among  meaner  spirits  the 
effect  of  this  battle  had  already  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  usual  manner.  I was  informed 
by  a neighbor  that  several  of  those  whom  I had 
met  on  the  road  to  Martinsburg  and  encouraged 
to  resist  the  assumptions  of  State  officers  had 
openly  denounced  me  for  it. 

July  29. — To-day  I was  again  warned  by  a 
friend  that  armed  squads  had  appeared  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  I was  menaced  with  arrest. 
My  leave  expires  to-morrow,  and  this  news 
shall  not  hasten  my  movements. 

July  80. — Clear  and  warm.  Purchased  a 
new  saddle  and  refitted  generally  for  my  jour- 
ney. I took  leave  of  my  friends  and  family, 
with  a sad  presentiment  that  I would  never 
again  see  that  social  circle  cheerful  and  un- 
broken as  I left  it.  No  one  there  except  my 
father  knew  that  I was  actually  connected  with 
the  army.  I had  concealed  it  from  the  people 
lest  it  should  bring  trouble  upon  those  I left 
behind.  I hid  it  from  some  who  should  have 
known  it  because  I had  not  the  heart  to  declare 
it. 

As  I left  the  village  I perceived  the  national 
flag  still  floating  on  the  staff  upon  the  mount- 


ain. The  local  sympathizers  had  not  had  the 
assurance  to  touch  it.  I saluted  and  took  com- 
fort. It  was  still  the  emblem  of  power,  civili- 
zation, and  hope. 

Several  miles  on  my  way  I was  joined  by  my 
neighbor  Aaron  Bechtol,  who  came  in  from  a 
side-road.  He  was  a determined  Union  man, 
had  sent  his  sons  to  the  National  army,  and 
now,  in  view  of  probable  troubles,  was  going 
into  voluntary  exile.  He  had  just  had  an 
excited  discussion  with  some  Secessionists  of 
the  vicinity,  who  twitted  him  with  the  result 
at  Manassas,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  who 
now  held  undisputed  sway  in  Virginia.  The 
United  States,  they  said,  was  a foreign  coun- 
try, and  those  that  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Southern  Government  must  leave  it.  Bechtol 
replied  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  go,  as 
he  did  not  care  to  live  where  he  could  not  ex- 
press his  free  opinions.  4 4 But  mark  my  words,” 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  flag  that  floated 
on  the  hill,  “under  the  protection  of  that  flag 
I will  return  one  day,  free  and  honored,  while 
you  and  those  who  make  war  upon  it  will  be 
in  your  bloody  graves,  or  hunted  into  exile 
without  pity  or  shelter.  ” His  words  have  been 
literally  fulfilled. 

We  rode  to  Hancock  together.  By  the  way 
I met  another  old  acquaintance.  We  stopped, 
shook  hands,  conversed  in  a friendly  manner 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  parted  forever; 
he  wending  his  way  to  join  the  Southern  army. 
I following  the  route  toward  the  national  cap- 
ital. 

At  Hancock  I met  my  brother-in-law,  J.  L. 
R.,  recently  returned  from  Florida,  and  on  his 
way  to  Berkeley.  The  picture  he  gives  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  Washington  is  deplorable 
in  the  extreme. 

The  revolution  has  broken  up  his  business 
in  the  South,  and  the  climate  has  impaired  his 
health.  His  return  to  Berkeley  at  this  junc- 
ture is  most  fortunate.  Commending  my  family 
and  interests  to  his  care,  I told  him  I was  off 
for  the  army.  If  we  had  been  fortunate  at 
Manassas  I might  have  turned  back,  but  the 
cloud  of  gloom  and  disaster  which  overshad- 
ows the  national  cause  had  hardened  my  pur- 
pose to  iron. 

At  Fairview,  on  the  turnpike,  I stopped  to 
rest  and  refresh.  From  the  front  porch  of  this 
house  there  is  a beautiful  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  extending  as 
far  up  as  the  Massanuttcn  Mountains  above 
Front  Royal  and  Strasburg.  The  towns  of 
Williamsport,  Martinsburg,  and  Shepherdstown 
are  distinctly  visible,  while  the  sites  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  Charlestown,  and  Winchester  can 
be  distinguished.  Upon  this  azure  map  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  late  campaign  could  be 
satisfactorily  traced. 

This  country  had  been  my  play-ground  in 
boyhood.  Each  field,  each  house,  each  clump 
of  trees  recalled  some  friendly  face,  some  youth- 
ful sport,  some  genial  hour  of  past  delight. 
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There  from  childhood  to  maturity  I had  lived, 
opulent  in  friendships  and  social  sympathy. 
That  fair  valley  was  now  the  land  of  mine  and 
my  country's  enemies:  among  them  I could 
see  whole  squadrons  of  my  kindred  and  former 
friends — the  kindly  and  generous  companions 
of  the  olden  times.  It  mattered  little  to  me 
now  how  they  came  to  be  there,  through  er- 
ror, perversity,  conscience,  weakness,  or  chance. 
The  Potomac  that  flowed  between  us  now  rolled 
a fathomless  gulf  of  blood  and  fire.  On  this 
side  I was  alone.  There  was  neither  friend, 
nor  kinsman,  nor  neighbor  to  whom  I might 
turn  for  countenance  or  counsel  in  those  hours 
of  soul  weariness  which  oppress  one  whose  in- 
dividuality is  too  heavily  taxed.  On  this  side 
I found  none  nearer  to  me  than  the  acquaint- 
ances of  yesterday,  marching  together  as  cham- 
pions of  a common  cause,  but  strangers  to  the 
heart.  I felt  the  weight  of  my  position.  I 
was  an  exile  indeed,  poor,  weary,  and  dispirit- 
ed ! Yet  I had  taken  my  course  after  calm  and 
full  deliberation.  I had  asked  no  man's  coun- 
sel, and  confided  my  conclusions  to  one  alone. 

I had  also  saved  from  the  wreck  of  fortune, 
friendship,  and  home  two  jewels  of  great  price 
— talismani  c gems,  the  possession  of  which 
would  insure  me  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  disaster,  and  supply  the  place  of 
fortune  hereafter.  These  were  my  self-respect 
and  my  father’s  blessing.  Courage,  O my 
soul ! There  is  inspiration  in  the  recollection 
of  that  venerable  face  and  fearless  spirit — 
enough  to  brace  me  for  the  rugged  and  event- 
ful journey  before  me.  The  sun  of  my  life  has 
already  passed  the  meridian,  but  there  is  still 
time  to  play  an  honorable  part  in  the  magnifi- 
cent drama  which  is  developing. 

My  reflections  were  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a fellow  in  the  uniform  of  a Federal 
soldier,  who  commenced  rather  unceremonious- 
ly plying  me  with  questions.  As  I perceived 
he  had  been  drinking  and  saw  no  reason  why 
I was  bound  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  I replied 
civilly  but  evasively,  and  in  a manner  to  mystify 
him.  I was  presently  called  to  dinner,  and  when 
I returned  to  the  bar-room  found  my  late  cate- 
chiser  lecturing  a group  of  a dozen  or  twenty 
rough  - looking  men,  and  perceived  by  their 
looks  and  gestures  that  I was  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.  My  soldier,  evidently  advanced 
in  drunkenness,  ceased  speaking  as  I entered, 
and,  approaching  me  again,  commenced  his  im- 
pertinent queries.  He  demanded  my  name, 
business,  and  destination,  and  desired  particu- 
larly to  know  why  I was  traveling  with  a map 
of  Washington  County  in  my  haversack.  I re- 
plied evasively  as  before,  and  told  the  landlord 
to  have  my  horse  brought  out. 

The  soldier  then  made  open  appeals  to  the 
by-standers  to  assist  him  in  arresting  me ; but 
finding  no  one  disposed  to  join  him,  he  turned 
to  me  again,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
my  talk  and  appearance  were  unsatisfactory 
and  suspicious,  and  he  was  determined  to  know 
what  my  bnsiness  was.  I asked  him  sharply 


who  he  was,  what  he  was  doing  here,  and  upon 
what  authority  he  undertook  to  question  trav- 
elers. He  answered,  that  he  was  a soldier  of 
the  Potomac  Home  Brigade,  and  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  find  out  whether  a man  had  a 
right  to  travel  about  with  a map  of  Maryland 
in  his  pocket.  In  return,  I informed  him  that 
I was  in  the  United  States  service,  and  attached 
to  the  Topographical  Corps  of  Patterson’s  army. 

“To-py — top-py — to-pee — to -hell!"  he  ex- 
claimed, staggering  with  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  knotty  polysyllable.  “I  believe  you’re 
a darn’d  rebel  spy.” 

I retorted,  “And  I know  you’re  a drunken 
blockhead  skulking  away  from  your  duty,  and 
who  will  be  arrested  as  a deserter  as  soon  as  I 
can  inform  the  officer  of  the  next  military 
post.” 

I immediately  mounted  and  rode  off,  leaving 
my  soldier  to  the  derision  of  his  companions. 
At  sunset  I reached  Williamsport,  and  found 
there  numerous  Union  refugees  from  Martins- 
burg  and  some  military  acquaintances.  I here 
learned  that  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Sandy 
Hook  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  that  Banks 
had  superseded  Patterson  in  command. 

July  31. — Clear  and  warm.  Rode  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry  by  way  of  Sharpsburg  and  Antietam 
Iron  Works.  On  entering  our  lines  I was  put 
under  guard,  and  thus  transferred  from  post  to 
post  until  I arrived  at  head-quarters,  three  miles 
distant.  These  were  established  at  the  house 
of  a Mr.  Miller,  on  the  bluff  above  Sandy  Hook. 
Dismounting,  I advanced  with  my  guard  to  the 
gate,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a sentinel.  I 
inquired  for  Captain  Simpson,  my  chief;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  any  thing  about  any 
body,  and  I saw  none  but  strangers  around  me. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  yard,  about  ten  paces 
distant,  I saw  two  officers  standing  apart  and 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  One  a man 
apparently  of  middle  age  and  medium  height, 
dark  complexion,  and  angular  face,  stem  coun- 
tenance, and  dignified  manner;  the  other  a 
much  younger  person,  tall,  handsome,  and 
soldierly. 

I addressed  this  pair  with,  “Colonel,  can 
you  tell  me  where  Captain  Simpson’s  quarters 
are  ?”  The  elder  officer  replied  courteously,  in 
a deep-toned  voice,  “You  had  better  call  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard.”  The  younger  called 
sharply  to  the  sentinel  “to  see  what  that  man 
wanted.” 

I had  begun  to  feel  annoyed  and  irritated 
when  Captain  Abert,  of  the  Topographical 
Corps,  happening  to  pass  recognized  me,  and 
relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment.  He 
then  introduced  me  to  the  officers,  Major-Gen- 
eral Banks,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  his  Adjutant-General,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Williams.  General  Banks  re- 
ceived me  courteously,  and  we  had  some  con- 
versation in  reference  to  the  war.  Captain 
Williams  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a brother  Virginian,  which,  under  present 
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Manassas  has  soothed  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  Southern  rank  and  file,  and  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  will  satisfy  the  imperial  cupidity  of 
the  leaders,  for  the  present  at  least.  The  hope 
of  peaceful  secession  being  blighted,  they  are 
wary  about  urging  the  war  to  extremities,  and 
hope  to  accomplish  their  full  purpose  yet  by 
negotiation  and  compromise.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I think,  they  abstained  from  Washington 
after  the  late  battle ; and  for  these  reasons,  I 
think,  a crossing  of  the  Potomac  is  not  in  their 
present  programme. 

August  17,  Saturday . — To-day  the  army 
struck  tents  and  moved  eastward.  It  was 
cloudy  and  threatening  rain,  and  the  6taff  did 
not  get  off  until  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. 

We  took  the  road  over  the  river  bluffs,  cross- 
ing the  Catoctin  ridge  near  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
and  halting  at  night  in  an  apple  orchard  near 
an  obscure  hamlet  called  Lickville.  Our  trains 
had  moved  by  the  Jeffersonville  road,  and  in 
consequence  we  found  ourselves  without  shel- 
ter, beds,  or  provisions.  A crop  of  oats  lately 
cut  stood  in  shocks  in  the  orchard,  and  our 
horses  helped  themselves  without  any  qualms 
of  conscience.  The  men  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  ate  apples  to  amuse  their  hungry 
stomachs.  A chilly  rain  had  set  in,  and  the 
officers  grouped  themselves  around  the  fires 
kindled  beneath  the  sheltering  apple-trees. 
Feeling  the  need  of  something  more  substan- 
tial, Captain  A and  myself  went  foraging, 

and  at  a neighboring  farm-house  got  a supper 
of  light  rolls,  milk,  stewed  chicken,  and  ham, 
served  by  a sweet-faced  girl  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  Restored  and  humanized  by 
the  meal,  we  thought  of  the  comfort  of  our 
commandingjpfficer,  and  carried  a plateful  of 
our  forage  to  the  General. 

As  night  advanced  the  rain  became  heavier, 
and  no  baggage  train.  The  chiefs  spread  their 
shawls  and  blankets  beneath  the  apple-trees, 
and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  en  bivouac . My 
Captain,  who  was  an  old  Rocky  Mountain  cam- 
paigner, Aide  it  a rule  “ never  to  go  hungry 
if  he  could  get  a meal,  and  never  to  sleep  in 
the  rain  if  he  could  find  a dry  spot.*’  So  we 
bethought  ourselves  of  a deserted  log-hpuse 
which  Btood,  like  an  eyeless  skull,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  Leaving  our  horses  picketed  up  to 
their  bellies  in  oats,  we  shouldered  our  saddles 
and  took  possession  of  our  discovery.  There 
were  neither  doors  nor  windows,  but  the  roof 
and  flooring  were  sound,  and  we  soon  had  a 
fire  roaring  in  the  mouldy  chimney. 

Here  we  dried  our  blankets  and  brought  oat 
straw  enough  for  comfortable  beds,  and  then 
betook  ourselves  to  sleep.  Alarmed  at  our 
presence,  a pair  of  owls,  who  lodged  in  the  at- 
tic, commenced  scratching  and  hooting,  but  we 
did  not  disturb  each  other  long. 

August  18,  Sunday . — It  was  still  raining  when 
we  arose.  The  earth  was  soaked  and  the  foli- 
age dripping.  Our  friends  who  roosted  in  the 
orchard  had  a flaccid,  uncomfortable  look ; but 


the  staff  wagons  had  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  establishing  our  camp.  There 
was  complaint  and  confusion  on  all  sides.  Ev- 
ery body  missed  something.  Baggage,  serv- 
ants, wagons,  and  extra  horses  were  strayed 
and  lost ; regiments  had  been  separated  from 
their  trains ; brigades  had  lost  their  way ; offi- 
cers had  straggled  from  their  regiments,  and 
men  from  their  officers.  The  heavy  artillery 
had  broken  down;  wagons  had  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  others  overset ; teamsters  had  thrown 
out  ordnance  and  commissar}'  stores  to  lighten 
their  loads,  and  left  them  Uf  perish  in  the  rain. 

Others  had  got  drunk  and  abandoned  their 
charges  altogether.  Men  were  scattered  over 
the  country  generally,  hungering  and  plunder- 
ing. 

It  was  the  first  march  of  an  undisciplined 
army,  aggravated  by  the  additional  misfortune 
of  a heavy  rain  and  bad  roads.  As  the  details 
came  in  during  the  day  it  seemed  as  if  a Pan- 
dora’s box  of  petty  disasters  had  been  opened 
among  us.  Yet  by  the  following  morning  all 
the  mistakes  and  accidents  had  been  rectified 
and  repaired,  and  the  army  moved  in  fine  or- 
der through  the  Carroll  Manor  to  an  encamp- 
ment on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Monocacy  River, 
opposite  Buckeystown. 

Lieutenants  S and  B , of  the  Regu- 

lar service,  were  appointed  aids  to  the  com- 
manding General,  and  doubtless  felt  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  their  new  position. 

As  we  rode  through  Buckeystown  in  state  a 
Volunteer  Infantry  man,  who  was  seated  on  a 

fence,  gave  Lieutenant  S a friendly  poke 

in  the  ribs  to  attract  his  attention.  The  young 
aid-de-camp  turned  fiercely  to  resent  the  in- 
dignity, and  met  the  unconscious  face  and 
bland  inquiry  of  the  incipient  soldier : 

“I  say,  Mister,  is  that  Banks  there,  that 
feller  with  the  leather  cap  ?*' 

Even  the  educated  martinet  was  mollified 
by  the  innocent  earnestness  of  the  questioner. 

He  replied,  politely  and  emphatically,  “That 
is  General  Banks.” 

A little  further  on  another  musket-bearer, 
more  advanced  in  military  etiquette  by  several 
degrees,  os  he  sits  squatted  on  the  top  rail,  sa- 
lutes the  passing  cortege  by  presenting  arms, 
barrel  to  front.  f 

August  20,  Tuesday. — Fair  and  pleasant. 
Amused  myself  sketching  a most  charming 
view  from  my  tent  door.  As  I had  left  home 
totally  unprovided  with  extra  clothes,  I found 
my  suit  too  thin  for  the  chilling  rains  of  the 
season,  and  bought  a horse  blanket  from  Frisby 
the  cook  to  sen  e me  as  a cloak. 

August  21. — To-day  Captain  A started 

with  his  party  to  reconnoitre  and  survey  the 
roads  toward  the  Potomac  River.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  Captain  A , chief,  with 

Mr.  Luce  and  myself  as  assistants,  then  came 
our  followers : Benjamin  the  Swiss  valet,  Swi- 
zert  the  groom,  Henshaw  the  teamster,  and 
Frisby  the  big  cook,  with  two  of  Thomas’s  dra- 
goons as  escort — in  all,  nine  men  and  twelve 
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vary  lb v or.  U is  totaih  -tis-  ooiua  ted  with  Idution  he  soul  the  jmket*  tM  boeu  bred,  i*j\ 
any  of  the  regular  mouincan  ?»!**:•?*  uffM*  re*  and  the  enemy  \vusrr*‘H;-i»tg >w:great  force.  11*c 
gioti.  and  its  loftiest  >*umruU  the  height  wa%  ftinio&l  too  much  Wloa  e irtid  hurried  to  gm 

of  i 300  tee s above  the  wa,  ‘‘{'his  peak  >.ve  av-  details,  hut the Colonel  va"  j»eremprorY  w»dt  !,u* 
cUmled,  and  from  if  studied  and  cro^-ijtucatiook  C' ..  .yClyCC 

b?j>ngru|*hy  of  the  country'  for  twenty  mile*-*  *vlluvr  many  iihot^  wers  fired  Ij^for^  ron 
iiround.  ^ud  on  both  side*  of  the  Potomac.,  felt  r" 

rWttld  ree  the  enoiiity^  .campA  td  Leefihaxg,  y ' ilie  follow,  catching  bivartf*. 

and  mvr  own-  tercet  guarding  the  ibyti*  At  v^lAwUfd  W:?ikT^elh  v 

pomtsj  while  3totie  * eneuttipmorit^  arouncl  j ;:;v  ^ nmny  men  did  you  sec  coitM^grt’^ 

Pdokvillo  seemcrl  almost  herisath  our  feet..  ! The  IW-de,  A><Twkv/- 

Au(}ittii  '>2& — We  moved  through  Bantesville  ; s>iid  he 
thi^  morning,  and  loumlit  very  Uitlieult  to  oh-  J TIio  Colonel  ^nggosied  fh^  l^v^s  exaggo 
rath- any  nitWrmatbm  from  the  pe.opie..  nhout  the  ating.  “ 

eauHtiy  or  the  ronds.  1 think  this  is  more  the  | He  tlcdnfVid  h^  wa^  nOC  He  bnd  rdso  lieardi 
rcsuiiof  iO-wiiitMu  ufignorauu^,  us  mo>l  v>f  the  j the  drotiu^  .-Umax  Cpiuiug  t*fc* 


X,  liETWBKrt  IIPTV  AW»  LAXiJt&K 


toK^uAnueAL  cAJip  At  ^eaiji.tOAr  mocnt-ai^. 


pmsoK.a  the  war, 


aTbiVmer.  amusing  ourselves  with  philosophical 
on  the  Hmipkmaaut  Tories.,  of 

fiS&ti&r  \Vh*$ft  the  fury  of  the 

storm  w#  ffjieut >e  looked  out  lor  supper,  )«cu 
the  M'ldfi ■euriNnim  ivw  uihmt,  j»iu\  the  cook  wns 
ju  despair-  Thti  GoimWilV  hospitable  tuts*  ta- 
bic tuippifcd  our  wante  lor  the  crating.  Lure 
Mi 'M%  *tijl  ntksd n gt  and  iw  he  y?  os  recklessly  yep  - 
tua-sotiic*  wiv  HUfonsiuj  t lint  ho  htvJ  been  cap- 
K\ued  ; blit  he  ;t£  length  tetanim},  hk  hoofs  lull 
of  syniqfj  tlrenchrid  apd  hungry,  Vfitfi  n |jrltttiti- 
f f ropbgv&p  Ideal  bOtoeycj% 

Aifitiist,  ?&— Jt  Nkpc  lasr  tughr  with  my  oib 
KT>rea4, on  ui«?d  of  mild,  daft- 41 
Ibusi,  If  ndt  \yho/^mn»  This  morning  before 
fis&gf.  £ guibmd  a ^jyjdy  01  mmihroom*  which 
had  sprung  up  around  n\v  eonch.  The  edro- 
jrtiotiJ5  wet’s  Cull  .of  thenu  and  Sve  had  a miiss  for 
breakfast. 

Bat  T must  not  'Waste  too  much  mud  OH  those 
trivialities.  However  agree*!/!*?  it  he  i>cJr- 
scmnUy  to  recall  the  .mitt  Utest-.'its^tkhlW 
days  of  cheerful  hope  arki  exciting  expectant 
it  can  not  be  supposed  that,  the  public!  yjrftf  pa- 
tiently trend  tin?  meandering  path  with 
the  hope  Ijiafit  vs  ill  lead  in  time  to  a held  of 
historic  incident.  Wo  inu  ^ cut  it  abaft. 

Oti  Sumtov  August?#,  out-  party*  after  mak- 
ing a circuit 'thiftviigh  fhvwkontille,  fonrneMuwin 
Rockville,  MuchauiCKvilie*  R conkvi) je,  U fifty* 
and  OaiUaAvcus.  rejouied  the  army,  which  &0 
found  dnpawped  upon  the  hilfe  ahAtit  Jlyhits- 
town.  If  ere  the  CommundingGenerul  rc  rick- 
ed his  force,  amounting  to  p~n  tbonstmd  men 
of  a))  annfc. 

On  the  29th  the  army  took  around 

Parties*  own,  extending  its  IxtipA  fetp  uk.  ^o 
Sproe’s  command  m.  the  rjgHy 
forces  under  M'Cuii  at  Y#pHMy uv&n  m fjfesffc 
The  t opogra  ph i m I party  Orkjp 

in  a plea*# to  Tue.id  w ucVj 0 hjp-y;i Urc 
"opposite  a gi  ora-v  stora . He  Vo  *<%  our 


vond .a  doubt  And  with  this  bet:  sped  <m  to 
General  £*ton&  with  the  important  tiding^ 
Cbgsweik  who  was  hotted  tmm  ri  *ed  them  l,  rate 
nipidtr  hack  ftj  pt^vynfc  hisr^graont  dis- 
turbed hy  {ho  te^su  ■ \- . - ' 

Siiiivi  tho  battle  of  *«**ro 

to  Uavo  been  .afflicted'  with  a ch  route  ath?cthm 
of  the  tierces..  The  hum  of  h hoc^le  through 
the  i\ii  *j$ 


lo  a^hcket  and  the 
sAght  of  a nngrd  >0  A'  vtimm  mil  stmupodn  a 

V^ncful  tejls  me  that  >»  lW  days  aga 

he-  received  -&  reimhle  lur^k 

f Utrau  an  cvc’  wun^;^  />j  the  facts,  that  fin. 

tftidby  rtccnpkd  a cerfaiu  islaihtlk  thm.  arid 
ongagcil  ?d  constructing,  an  ;mme>HO  ratt 
pf  cfubl<>  them  to  jciX))w  the  rirer.  The  Gen- 
« ttsl  htriiicdiatefy  Yisitdd  tho  inland  i nd icated, 
rt&d:ibuttd  it>i  desert  with  x\o  trapft  of  Human 
*vm»pafley  upon  ft,  tlic  only  fOundatiort  for  tire 
story  being  a large  ruJCWinulsTmiJ  of  drift- 

& 


ss'est,  and  a iow-irjnttnrod,  grow!  warned  roe 
that  my  time  was  short.  I started  for  Pools- 
viiic  ur  fuli  sijeed,  ^!  had  ^rely  timc  to  an- 
liitfriCuiro  UuiVt  upph  us  with 
sweeping  *xM*h.  My  fr;dl  ?:du:Vmu*!c  ihvpped 
sttmi  rocked  m violently  tliui  J yvak  bhhged  10 
held  on  to  tho^wdea'Ufp/c  »»!'.•?  its  .bhvwtng  on  ex 
*Xha.\mfr  $&fn&  down  by  hMkebslu  1,  and  ihe 
«oro mUH Was  p re^ 6 ntly  d o oded , Tfhft  Cap- 
thro,  who  had  retunted  from  hi#  reconn rh^anc^ 
took  refuge  with  me,  tho  r-uly  dry  ^pot,  in  camp 
lv?ing  a h»ili>ck  m the  entire  of  my  tehk  fin 
this  I coilected  roy  huggagh;  and  h6)Yj  ttim  Cav>- 
tiii n and  I &a k e nre lopod  iti  dnr kn*m*  liitid, 


apposite  & gtoi&ty. '$$.(& 


Tooeosupiiv/Ar.  .nxAp-Qca.cVraisiv  >« *,r.  irt  ATterowjf,  sf,ostrtA>raf. 
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humid  establishment  to  catch  the  rays  of  a geni- 
al sun,  and  prepared  to  luxuriate  in  unlimited 
butter  and  eggs.  The  untethered  horses  gam- 
boled and  whinnied  at  will  through  the  exuber- 
ant pasture.  Every  thing  looked  cheerful  and 
jolly.  Our  gipsy  life  was  eminently  healthful ; 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  rest  and  plenty,  we 
concluded  that  campaigning  was  not  so  dread- 
ful after  all.  My  friends  and  family  were  all 
well,  and  the  war  would  presently  be  over  (Mr. 
Seward  had  said  so),  and  I would  then  return 
to  them  to  tell  my  adventures  and  enjoy  my 
laurels. 

Ho  who  has  not  learned  to  dread  these  mo- 
ments of  self-gratulation,  of  happy  abandon- 
ment, has  read  but  superficially  in  the  mystic 
volume  of  human  life.  How  strangely  is  the 
shadow  of  coming  misfortune  ever  mingled 
with  the  light  of  present  joy.  “Soul,  take 
thine  ease — thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years.”  The  man  has  scarcely  uttered 
the  thought  when  he  hears  the  awful  voice: 
“Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee.”  To  appease  this  fearful  pow- 
er the  Emperor  Augustus  (one  day  in  every 
year)  descended  from  his  throne,  put  off  his 
purple  robes,  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags 
and  humility,  poured  out  libations  to  the  dark 
Fate  who  lies  continually  in  wait  for  the  lucky. 
The  story  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  the  feast  is  but  another  version  of  the  same 
idea.  How  often  in  my  life  have-  these  pre- 
sentiments been  fatally  realized ! How  often 
has  the  boastful  word  trembling  on  my  lips  been 
suppressed  by  a vague  dread  of  impending  evil  1 
How  often,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  soul,  have 
I smothered  the  glow  of  self-satisfaction,  and 
poured  libations  of  secret  humility  to  avert  the 
anger  of  the  dark  goddess ! Is  this  supersti- 
tion? Perhaps  so;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
pervading  human  instinct,  recognized  in  every 
age  and  among  all  peoples.  “Homo  sum: 
humani  nihil  a me  alienum  puto.” 

This  afternoon,  to  complete  my  contentment, 

I received  a letter  from  my  wife.  On  opening 
it  the  first  sentence  that  struck  my  eye  froze 
all  my  blood : “We  have  heard  from  our  pris- 
oners at  Winchester.  They  are  quite  well.” 

This  was  all  she  said  on  the  subject.  There 
had  evidently  been  other  letters  which  had 
miscarried;  but  these  few  words,  so  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt 
who  these  “prisoners”  were.  I was  sure  my 
father  and  my  cousin,  Edmund  Pendleton,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  and  carried  j 
to  Winchester.  The  absence  of  all  definite  in-  I 
formation  left  me  a prey  to  vague  fears,  worse  | 
than  any  form  of  reality.  The  evil  I had  most 
apprehended  bad  fallen  upon  me.  I was  haunt-  ] 
ed  by  visions  of  his  feeble  form  and  venerable  1 
face,  bowed  with  unwonted  privations  and 
shameful  indignities.  Yet  I felt  strong  in  the  ! 
assurance  that  his  stern,  defiant  soul  would  not 
quail  under  any  outrage  that  the  traitors  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  might  offer  him.  j 

I deeply  felt  my  own  helplessness.  The 
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! Government  w as  as  helpless  as  I was.  But  it 
1 is  not  good  to  dwell  upon  these  subjects.  Next 
J day  I saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of  my  fa- 
| ther’s  arrest,  confirming  my  surmises  on  the 
I subject 

| August  SI. — The  topographical  party  started 
to-day  on  another  surveying  tour.  The  people 
! complain  terribly  of  the  National  soldiers.  They 
1 are  accused  of  harrying  potato-patches,  violat- 
I ing  hen-roosts,  and  burning  fence  rails  without 
remorse  or  economy.  I find  these  complaints 
are  a very  fair  test  of  the  political  leanings  of 
individuals.  Friends  of  the  Government  do 
not  regret  the  little  inconveniences  incident  to 
the  military  occupation,  and  give  cheerfully  of 
their  stores.  Sympathizers  with  the  rebellion 
screech  and  cackle  louder  than  their  unlucky 
poultry  during  a raid. 

The  country  is  also  filled  with  cefugees  fr6m 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  running  away  to 
escape  conscription.  Some  find  honorable  places 
in  the  National  army,  others  seek  employment 
among  the  neighboring  farmers,  and  endeavor 
to  support  themselves  ; another  class  sponge  on 
their  Maryland  acquaintance  for  a subsistence, 
talking  secession  and  Southern  rights  the  while, 
and  boasting  of  their  Virginian  blood.  Our 
Government  should  send  these  worthies  back 
to  the  sacred  soil  whence  they  sprung. 

September  6. — Visited  Washington  on  some 
business  with  the  Topographical  Department, 
j The  view  of  the  city,  with  its  circumjacent 
camps,  from  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  was 
magnificent.  On  the  street  I met  the  District 
Marshal,  Colonel  Lamon,  who  told  me  the 
President  would  be  pleased  to  see  me,  and  we 
arranged  a visit  for  to-morrow  morning  at  nine. 

September  7,  Saturday. — According  to  yes- 
terday’s arrangement  I called  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent with  Marshal  Lamon.  Wo  found  him  in 
l|is  office,  and  alone.  On  our  entrance  he  called 
a clerk,  expedited  some  business  he  had  on 
hand,  and  then  turned  to  converse  with  ua. 

This  he  did  with  an  air  of  honest  and  unre- 
served  affability,  and  with  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  His  personal  appearance  was  not 
so  awkward  or  ungainly  as  I had  expected. 

His  face  was  hard  and  angular,  but  lighted  with 
an  expression  of  benevolence  and  sincerity  that 
warmed  the  heart ; nor  was  his  manner  want- 
ing in  native  dignity.  We  exchanged  a few 
sentences  of  commonplace,  when  Colonel  La- 
mon mentioned  to  him  whose  son  I was.  He 
said  he  knew  that,  and  was  about  to  inquire 
after  my  father  particularly.  His  visit  last 
spring,  he  said,  had  made  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  had  given  him  much  encour- 
agement. It  was  at  a time  w'hen  there  seemed 
to  be  no  solid  political  opinion  whereon  to  base 
a hope.  Colonel  Strother  had  showm  himself 
a strong,  brave  old  man — one  after  his  own 
heart.  At  this  point  our  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Secretary  Cam- 
eron, to  whom  I was  introduced,  and  then  wc 
immediately  withdrew. 

I had  called  to  see  the  President  more  through 
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ffif&ytttoft,  rjyiyjaitfM.  V^w*v 


a spirit  of -ttcquiftsccTiw*.  than  frdfci  rmV  foeling  non  from  General  Mint  be  iornmUd  ♦ ry- 
ot perwml  riigMnf,  };  $n  ilm  ■:,  '.-€l»o  4v*./^i3k*3- 

through  .cAmwoir  teporb  YieOdediy  prejudiced  and  mmh-work*  near  the  river,  i lav  mg.  pve-, 
agujnpt  hta  ?i»  a ufam  tfti$*tytii.  jn-  t ?mn^1  A-  ^ Kfe : ^ 

wmeyv  the- 'whole  nimM)t  of  my  thcUhg£  vtm  ^rnphieai  and.  KtiUbticai  muM>,  [wf.ht*  V 

the 


<fathjg^dL  SJi^rD.  tcY $c*  Yip  to 

aiice  ivoil  maimor  wUfclr  touched'  mo  niee|ilyy  {/ruiwcm 

ami  'Wanned  niy  hetm  toWa^l  iiirti . Culled.  Arrived  In  -titus  to  drh$  ^£th 
from ' ot»?£Ur!ttv  l»>  tnktjt  the:  •chief-' • ; After  Vrlifchi  *fhW?W  mjttfVtoYtt*  <r:*>ii c i li tIfjV!  ^ ; 

*\Uec  in  it  V^orei  nntiyoE  whv-h  seemed  doomed  day.  Tbit  fc  toy  third  ^ Vsit  to  t!m.>«>  hmm- 
*o  .vpwiy  ni»d  hMcutu*  deduct  Jem,  it  appeared  Yjmirtnrs,  <m>'i  at  cm  h visn  J hsi*e  nueonmen'd 
oi>i  *o  taueb  uptfsifu'w  of  |KiWoivfttul  Mtmtt  that  fc-jBldm  of  unusnitU  Ttoletice.  Atnym^  fteAtG 
ht  w ni  c«ifvd  to  occupy,  but  Hither  the  plme  y\vm<  this  v.d,dd  he  consid->rtA  Vtuol  onmm 
v*f  Omf  victim  t£>  the  fury  of  a trcrmlmvons  nmi  ' ^fUaaf^r  Id. --The  G otter*)  went  *ur  v > F.d- 
nrvolutkm*  Instead  of  the  support  and  ward’s  Ferry  with  two  bat  tones  of  Ugtd  nrUl- 
cvv-s.iir  i cement  which  ho  needed  and  merf-lv  j cry— one  of  them  ItVpoumlor  iV.rniM^  On 
uskml  frptii  ail  true  men,  the  bmvb  and  oxtf-  thp  goulhera  bluff*  wo  could  sue  ibir  todohbfN 
erafi  c»ns  of  hfo  open  turd  nrm^vd  wesv  atom  Apd  below  the  tooth  of  Otod  Cfcek., 

riot  jto  bitter  j&i*  to:  ?m.e$T*  upd  rv'T-Wfr*  of  the  'fiitMipper  WuA:  \fa*  out  of  range*  ami  oppeurmJ 
faction*  todb£  those  of  whose  was  to  he  crowded  with  mett;  Tiio  io\w  work  whs 

the  cbmon  head,  Ail  unarmed  ar«d  jinpire-  only  m |*raoe^  Of  constrnetinn.  ami  hetog  -veh- 
pa.  md<  perhaps-  tin  tit,  ibv  the  "'?**<■  respon^jhHi  in  ca.yy  range  i>nr  gun*  were  directed, 
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a shame  if  you  should  happen  to  hurt  any  of 
them.  ” 

‘^From  the  interest  you  express,  Miss,  I 
suppose  you  are  from  the  South. 99 

“No,” she  replied  j “I  have  never  been  in 
Virginia;”  and  then  she  sighed,  as  if  she  deep- 
ly felt  the  lack  of  that  proud  experience ; but 
then  sparkling  up,  as  if  to  palliate  the  confessed 
opprobrium,  “ I had  a cousin  who  once  lived  in 
Virginia  for  several  years,  and  I do  so  love  and 
admire  Virginians.” 

This  conversation  was  brought  to  a sudden 
conclusion  by  the  roar  of  the  guns.  The  shells 
fell  with  remarkable  accuracy  in  and  about  the 
earth-work,  which  presently  resembled  an  ant- 
hill which  has  received  a kick — the  working 
parties  scattered  at  a double-quick  and  disap- 
peared in  the  adjacent  woods.  The  guns  were 
then  turned  on  the  distant  work ; but  the  shells 
fell  short.  The  men  on  the  parapets  replied 
to  our  futile  efforts  with  certain  gestures  dis- 
respectful and  contemptuous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  not  calculated  to  impress  their  fair 
admirers  on  the  northern  bank  with  very  high 
ideas  of  their  breeding.  Indeed  the  ladies  took 
leave  at  this  stage  of  the  performance. 

In  estimating  the  motives  which  led  many 
persons  to  take  sides  against  their  Government 
in  this  great  war  we  are  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense influence  of  mere  Anglo-Saxon  snobbery. 
The  rebellion  is  supposed  to  be  aristocratic, 
consequently  every  body  of  doubtful  social  posi- 
tion professes  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and 
exhibits  zeal  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  so- 
cial deficiencies.  Every  lazy  village  mechanic 
ashamed  of  his  trade,  every  petty  farmer’s  son 
with  the  tastes  and  education  of  a stable-boy, 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  Southern  gentleman 
as  his  own,  and  forthwith  assumes  the  mouth- 
ing tone  and  arrogant  bearing  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish that  much-admired  and  envied  class. 
The  ladies,  God  bless  them ! are  the  patented 
and  persistent  patronesses  of  all  the  Ernanis 
and  other  romantic  rebels,  highwaymen,  and 
murderers,  etc.,  etc.  Yet,  after  all,  I can  not 
perceive  that  this  perversity  of  sentiment  has 
divested  them  of  their  charms  or  weakened 
their  influence,  so  I reiterate  God  bless  them ! 

Sejitember  21. — Bright  and  warm.  This  morn- 
ing I started  with  Captain  A in  an  ambu- 

lance to  reconnoitre  the  roads  toward  the  great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Drove  to  DufciPs,  who 
gave  us  some  valuable  information  about  the 
country  and  a bushel  of  fine  Lapland  Mercer 
potatoes,  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  mess. 
At  the  Falls  we  found  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hayes.  We 
met  with  a hospitable  reception  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  dined  pleasantly  with  the  Colonel, 
Lieutenant  - Colonel  Oliphant,  and  Adjutant 
Matthews. 

After  dinner  we  viewed  the  opposite  shore 
from  an  eminence  and  discovered  a cavalry 
picket  of  the  enemy.  I climbed  to  the  top  of 
a high  tree  to  enlarge  my  horizon,  but  was 
driven  down  by  a shower  of  rain.  The  pickets 


kept  up  a continual  dropping  fire  at  each  other 
across  the  river,  which  is  not  more  than  forty 
yards  wide  here.  There  was  otherwise  no  lack 
of  excitement  at  the  post,  and  messengers  were 
continually  arriving  with  open  eyes  and  mouth 
to  report  some  suspicious  or  alarming  circum- 
stance. During  the  afternoon  two  prisoners 
were  bronght  in  who  had  been  taken  from  a 
canal-boat,  not  being  provided  with  proper 
passes.  One  of  them  began  to  explain  his 
position  with  much  vociferation,  and  a Yankee 
twang  so  unmistakable,  that  every  body  laughed, 
agreeing  that  if  he  was  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  his  tongue  would  hang  him.  On 
this  side  it  procured  his  immediate  liberation. 

No  sooner  was  this  case  disposed  of  than  for- 
gotten in  a greater  excitement.  A soldier  en- 
tered reporting  that  the  rebels  were  crossing 
in  great  force  just  above  the  Falls.  There  was 
immediately  a girding  on  of  swords  and  a re- 
newal of  pistol-caps,  as  if  preparing  for  a hand- 
to-hand  fight.  The  servants  were  ordered  to 
load  the  spare  muskets  and  the  drums  beat  the 

long  roll.  Captain  A and  myself  made 

some  quiet  preparation  and  then  seated  our- 
| selves  upon  the  porch,  not  crediting  the  sol- 
dier’s report.  The  regiment  moved  out  in  the 
rain  and  darkness,  but  as  we  waited  half  an 
hour  and  heard  m>  firing  we  spread  our  blank- 
ets and  went  to  sleep. 

Our  rest  was  again  disturbed  by  another  mes- 
senger with  more  alarming  tidings — a telegram 
from  General  Banks,  asking  if  there  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cross,  and 
offering  reinforcements.  Another  telegram 
from  General  M'Call,  at  Tenallytown,  stating 
that  an  attack  was  anticipated  and  warning  the 
commander  of  the  post  to  be  on  the  alert. 

It  seemed  strange  that  these  intimations  of 
an  attack  should  have  come  simultaneously 
from  distant  points  and  high  quarters,  thus  ap- 
pearing to  corroborate  the  vague  report  of  the 
guard.  From  the  nature  of  the  neighboring 
country  I did  not  believe  it  possible  that  any 
large  force  would  undertake  a crossing  here, 
and  concluded  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  the 
usuaI  stampedes.  Upon  this  theory  the  Cap- 
tain and  myself  retired  to  sleep  a second  time, 
and  got  through  the  night  quite  comfortably. 

Next  morning  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of 
the  sentinels  had  seen  a tow-head  (a  small  rock 
covered  with  brush)  in  the  river,  and  imag- 
ined it  a boat  filled  with  rebels.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  being  called  actually  saw  a boat, 
with  men  in  it,  moving  stealthily  under  the 
shadow  of  the  opposing  shore ; this  his  fancy 
converted  into  an  army,  and  so  the  regiment 
stood  under  arms  all  night  in  the  rain,  adding 
a dozen  or  twenty  to  the  sick  list.  The  boat 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  all  this  row 
was  one  sent  out  by  Colonel  Hayes  himself,  with 
a scouting  party.  This  party  returned  to  break- 
fast, bringing  with  them  a ragged  and  woe- 
begone captive  from  the  enemy’s  lines.  This 
fellow  informed  us  that  he  had  been  conscript- 
ed into  the  rebel  army,  and  had  come  home  on 
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sick  leave  to  see  his  father.  He  had  neither  shoes 
nor  hat,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  not  had  a full 
meal  for  a month.  He  knew  of  no  troops  near- 
er than  Leesburg  and  Manassas  Junction,  ex- 
cept the  cavalry  picket  before  observed.  He 
was  released  and  sent  home. 

Sejytember  22,  Sunday . — In  honor  of  the  day 
the  pickets  had  agreed  to  abstain  from  the  friv- 
olous week-day  amusement  of  shooting  each 
other.  We  accompanied  the  Colonel  and  reg- 
imental staff  through  the  rocky  and  tangled 
ground  between  the  canal  and  the  river  bank, 
where  the  picket-line  was  established,  l^rom 
an  average  width  of  half  a mile  above,  the  river 
here  narrows  suddenly,  flowing  in  a deep  and 
rapid  current  between  opposing  cliffs,  not  more 
than  forty  yards  apart.  The  summits  of  these 
perpendicular  walls  are  fringed  with  a dense 
growth  of  evergreens,  and  exhibit  a natural 
line,  where  the  advantages  of  stockade,  para- 
pet, and  casemate  are  all  combined.  Across 
this  narrow  and  romantic  gulf  the  men  had 
been  waging  a desultory  war  for  several  days, 
peppering  each  other  from  the  thickets  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  One  of  the  sentinels 
pointed  out  the  tree  from  behind  which  he 
made  his  observations,  and  which  was  skinned 
in  a dozen  places  by  adverse  bullets.  Another 
showed  his  cap,  which  had  been  exposed  on  a 
stick,  and  immediately  perforated  with  two 
balls ; a third  exhibited  a scratch  on  his  check, 
received  while  he  was  peeping  too  eagerly 
around  a rock. 

To-day  there  was  peace,  and  the  men  sat 
amicably  conversing  across  the  gulf.  One  of 
ours  had  already  swum  over  and  was  exchang- 
ing a friendly  drink  with  his  late  antagonist  at 
ball-play.  On  the  appearance  of  our  officers 
upon  the  scene  a fine-looking  fellow,  with 
plume  and  sabre,  and  wealing  a light-blue 
over-coat,  showed  himself  on  the  opposite  plat- 
form, and  announced  himself  as  Captain  — — 
(I  missed  the  name),  of  Albemarle  County,  of 
Third  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  com- 
manding the  Confederate  picket.  In  his  gal- 
lant bearing  and  broad  accent  I readily  recog- 
nized a lower  country  Virginian.  The  cessa- 
tion of  picket-shooting  was  agreed  upon  au- 
thoritatively, the  Confederate  Captain  engag- 
ing himself  that  it  should  not  be  renewed  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  the  post.  The  in- 
tercourse was  otherwise  limited  to  courteous 
speeches,  vague  expressions  of  regret  at  our 
unfortunate  differences,  and  hopes  of  a speedy 
peace.  I recognized  in  a Lieutenant  Wever, 
who  appeared  beside  the  Captain,  a former 
acquaintance  from  the  vicinity  of  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  private  soldiers  were  freer  in  their 
communications  as  they  warmed  with  their  whis- 
ky. They  hoped  there  would  not  be  another 
general  battle,  and  mutually  damned  their  po- 
litical leaders  for  having  got  them  into  a quar- 
rel so  needless  and  ruinous  to  all  parties.  I 
did  not  join  in  the  conversation,  but  sat  apart 
musing  on  the  dramatic  significance  of  the 
scene. 


On  one  side,  the  tall,  soldier-like  figure  of 
the  Virginian  stood  out  from  the  dark  back- 
ground of  pines;  while  grouped  around,  be- 
neath their  shadows,  appeared  his  ragged,  rug- 
ged, sun-burnt  followers,  like  brigands  around 
their  chief.  His  forehead  was  high  and  his 
bearing  proud;  his  speech  was  friendly,  but 
measured ; his  courtesy  was  frank,  but  not  fa- 
miliar. His  men  kept  in  the  shade  and  did 
not  interrupt  him.  There  stood  Chivalry  and 
Serfdom,  side  by  side — the  types  of  ancient 
Feudalism,  lingering  in  the  lap  of  American 
Republicanism.  The  historic  past,  with  its 
prejudices  and  generosities,  its  poetry  and  its 
poverty,  its  meanness  and  its  grandeur,  its 
weakness  and  its  power,  clearly  defined — an 
anomaly  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  northern  parapet  crowded  the  stout, 
well -clad,  red -cheeked,  and  good-natured 
Pennsylvanians,  nudging  their  officers  and  in- 
terrupting their  talk,  guileless  of  any  suspicion 
of  superiority  of  one  man  over  another,  except 
such  as  he  might  win  by  his  personal  abilities, 
or  hold  temporarily  by  right  of  office ; guileless, 
too,  of  anger  or  hatred  against  their  perverse 
neighbors;  wondering  what  demon  had  pos- 
sessed them  to  raise  this  row,  to  make  them- 
selves and  others  so  uncomfortable,  wasting 
money  and  spoiling  trade.  They  laughed  and 
jested  as  frankly  as  they  would  have  done  six 
months  ago,  when  they  mixed  freely  as  people 
of  one  nation  and  one  Government,  buying, 
selling,  and  giving  in  marriage,  reciprocally 
rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  their  common  history, 
boasting  of  the  promised  grandeur  of  their 
common  future.  Here  stood  the  American 
people;  the  other  party  in  the  irrepressible 
conflict  of  the  present  witfi  the  past — of  the 
living  age  with  the  opinions  of  decadent  cen- 
turies. 

The  friendly  tone  and  familiar  accents  of  the 
lowland  tongue  revived  many  memories  of  the 
olden  times  of  peace  and  good-fellowship,  of 
home  and  friends,  that  I had  worn  in  my  heart 
of  hearts.  The  war  seemed  a cruel  absurdity, 
a something  still  impossible  to  realize.  The 
natural  and  sentimental  features  of  the  scene 
impressively  illustrated  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Coleridge : 

“They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  that  have  been  rent  asunder; 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  time,  nor  rain,  nor  thunder 
Shall  fully  do  away,  I ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

The  sadness  of  regret  had  touched  more  hearts 
than  mine.  As  we  left  the  ground  I observed 
the  good  old  Colonel  hastily  dash  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  “It  seems  hard,”  he  said, 
“ that  we  who  were  so  lately  one  and  insepara- 
ble should  be  fighting  in  this  way.  Wtl  must 
have  no  more  scenes  of  this  sort,  or  I can  not 
do  my  duty.  Boys,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
guard,  “if  you  shoot  one  of  those  fellow-citi- 
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zens  of  ours  over  there  unnecessarily,  I’ll  hang 
you  as  high  as  Haman !” 

I believe  that  all  these  stampedes  along  the 
river  originate  from  an  apprehension  which 
prevailed  at  Washington  that  the  efemy  was 
prepared  to  force  our  lines,  and  effect  a cross- 
ing somewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  late  Maryland  Legislature  in  its  at- 
tempts to  drag  the  unwilling  people  of  the  State 
into  the  rebellion.  The  first  act  of  high  and 
virile  statesmanship  that  has  come  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  the  squelching  of  that  danger- 
ous assembly,  and  the  arrest  of  conspirators  at 
Frederick  City  and  in  Baltimore. 

The  weakness  of  our  Government,  thus  far, 
has  not  been  exhibited  in  the  assumption  of 
extraordinary  and  illegal  powers,  but  in  the 
miserable  negation  of  all  power  and  shirking 
of  all  responsibility.  It  is  refreshing  to  per- 
ceive that  in  its  despair  it  is  capable  of  a nec- 
essary act,  looking  to  its  own  protection  and 
preservation.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  old  Andrew 
Jackson ! 

September  24. — Started  on  a reconn oissance 
toward  Washington,  and  stopping  at  Tenally- 
town  called  on  Colonel  Hayes,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eighth,  who  had  returned  with  his  reg- 
iment from  picket  duty  at  the  Great  Falls. 
We  were  hospitably  welcomed,  entertained, 
and  lodged.  Called  on  Brigadier  - General 
Reynolds,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

September  25. — This  morning  visited  the 
head -quarters  of  Major-General  M‘Call.  One 
of  his  aids,  Captain  M'Conkey,  reminded  me 
of  a former  meeting  which  had  entirely  escaped 
my  memory.  In  the  month  of  November,  1853, 
in  passing  through  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  I 
walked  out  to  see  the  University,  and,  pleased 
with  the  view,  undertook  to  make  a sketch  of 
the  buildings.  Seeking  shelter  from  a sharp 
wind  I had  seated  myself  beside  a brick  house, 
but  found  presently  the  cold  was  so  severe  that 
ray  crayon  dropped  from  my  benumbed  fingers. 
I was  about  abandoning  my  work  when  a 
youth,  calling  from  the  door,  politely  invited 
me  to  come  into  his  room,  which  was  warm, 
and  his  window  looked  out  upon  the  view  I was 
attempting.  I accepted  his  courtesy,  and  com- 
pleted my  sketch.  To-day  we  met  for  the  first 
time  since,  and  both  under  tho  same  flag. 

.We  went  on  to  Washington,  when  I visited 
Colonel  Randolph,  and  there  learned  that  my 
father  had  been  released  from  prison,  and  had 
returned  to  Berkeley  Springs  ill  good  health. 

Met  Lieutenants  Hall  and  Elder,  old  ac- 
quaintances of  the  Patterson  campaign,  for- 
merly of  Doubleday’s  Battery.  Captain  A 

and  myself  >vere  invited  to  visit  their  quarters, 
with  the  Reserve  Artillery  on  Capitol  Hill.  At 
half  past  6 p.m.  an  orderly  brought  horses  to 
Willard’s  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  rode 
to  camp.  My  heart  was  light  with  the  tidings 
I had  received  from  home,  so  the  evening  pass- 
ed merrily,  and  terminated  in  an  old-fashioned 
shindy.  “The  Derby  Ram,”  and  other  face- 
tious and  time-honored  ditties  were  sung  by 


the  company  with  great  unction.  We  en- 
camped for  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 

September  26. — After  a hearty  breakfast  with 
the  artillerists  we  drove  up  to  the  Chain  Bridge, 
and,  crossing  the  river,  visited  the  line  of  earth- 
works then  in  course  of  construction.  Called 
at  General  Smith’s  quarters,  when  we  had  an 
account  of  his  successful  forage  and  skirmish 
yesterday  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewisville.  We 
inspected  the  works  as  far  down  as  Arlington, 
taking  dinner  at  General  Fitz  John  Porter’s 
quarters,  and  returning  to  the  city  by  the  scow 
ferrj  at  Mason’s  Island. 

September  27.— ^To-day  I met  my  interesting 
and  accomplished  young  friend  and  late  chum, 
Lieutenant  Kirby  Smith.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  about  to  take  command  of  a regi- 
ment of  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  serve  in  the  West- 
ern Department.  He  rallied  me  on  the  pri- 
vate’s military  coat  which  I wore,  and  asked, 
jestingly,  if  I was  aware  I was  enlisted  in  a 
grand  abolition  crusade?  I replied  that  I 
never  had  doubted  but  that  abolition  would 
follow  in  due  time,  as  an  incident  of  war.  So 
much  the  better;  yet  with  me  it  was  but  a 
trivial  question  compared  with  the  great  one  of 
Nationality. 

In  answer  to  my  felicitations  on  his  pro- 
motion, he  replied : “ Yes,  I am  in  for  it,  and 
shall  one  day  have  my  head  knocked  off,  I do 
not  doubt ; but  it  belongs  to  my  profession  thus 
to  die.”  I had  several  times  before  heard  him 
say  the  same  thing  in  a careless,  jesting  man- 
ner ; yet  I always  thought  I could  detect  in 
his  manner  an  underlying  shadow  of  presenti- 
ment. I called  to  see  him  at  his  boarding- 
house the  same  evening,  where  he  presented 
me  to  his  mother,  who  had  come  on  from  De- 
troit to  visit  him  ere  he  departed  to  join  his 
command.  I passed  a charming  evening,  and 
heard  from  her  the  same  presentiment  more 
seriously  and  touchingly  expressed.  As  I nev- 
er saw  him  afterward  I may  be  allowed  to  an- 
ticipate. He  was  killed  not  long  after  while 
gallantly  leading  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  where  Rosecrans  annihilated  Lovel. 

September  29,  Sunday. — To-day  we  returned 
to  camp  at  Darnestown.  Found  several  letters 
from  home,  all  out  of  date,  and  containing  no 
news;  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  read  them.  I 
talked  with  a refugee  from  Jefferson  County — 
a*  negro — who  gave  me  much  detailed  and  re- 
cent information  of  men  and  things  there.  I 
have  for  the  last  week  or  more  suffered  awful- 
ly from  anger  and  vindictive  feeling.  The  ac- 
counts of  ruin,  remorse,  and  suffering  which  I 
get  from  Virginia  have  turned  all  that  to  pity, 
which  is  a far  more  comfortable  condition  of 
mind. 

October  1. — I arose  this  morning  feeling  bet- 
ter than  I have  done  for  several  days  past,  from 
which  I infer  that  lodging  on  the  ground  and 
in  tents  is  more  healthy  than  sleeping  in  houses. 
Doctors  Douglas  of  New  York,  and  Steiner  of 
Frederick  City,  both  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, called  and  tented  with  us.  My  theory 
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was  satisfactorily  discussed.  If  I had  arisen 
with  a headache  or  a chill  f should  have  dog- 
matized  in  a dido  rent  direction  until  some  ac- 
cident had  given  a new  direction  to  my  thoughts, 
f low  vexatious  are  facts  to  theorists  and  ideol- 
ogists ! What  a stern  exponent  is  war ! What 
a remorseless  demolisher  of  tlieories  and  fan- 
cies ! How  damnably  practical ! 

fjetoher  8.  — Accompanied  the  Captain  to 
Poohville,  where  wc  dined  with  General  Stone. 
After  dinner  w'c  went  down  to  Edward's  Ferry 
to  experiment  w ith  a mountain  howitzer  and 
spherical  case  shot.  The  rebel  pickets  on  the 
point  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  Creek  came  out 
from  behind  their  old  chimney  shelter  to  wit- 
ness our  practice,  which  was  highly  satisfactory. 
This  should  be  a formidable  weapon  in  mount- 
ain warfare.  Stone  showed  us  some  scows  that 
he  was  preparing  in  the  canal  basin  here,  indi- 
cating a descent  on  Leesburg  shortly. 

OcL  10. — I got  leave  of  absence  for  a week, 
and  started  for  Hancock  to  visit  my  family. 

It  was  dark  when  I reached  Urban na,  and  I 
stopped  with  a worthy  farmer  named  Thomas 
Dixon,  who  professed  to  be  a true  Union  man, 
Ami  with  his  family  seemed  to  be  in  great  dread 
lest  Jeff  Davis  should  cross  the  river  and  de- 
vour them.  I assured  them  that  Jetf  was  more 
likely  to  cross  the  Styx  than  the  Potomac  un- 
der present  circumstances. 

Qclolwr  1 !,  Friday. — Finding  the  saddle  wea- 
risome and  slow  L concluded  to  leave  my  horse 
in  Frederick,  and  pursue  my  journey  in  the 
public  coaches.  Took  the  omnibus  line  for 
Hagerstown,  and  cn  route  passed  through  Mid- 
die  town*  Booncsborough,  and  Funks!  own — nil 
thriving  Httie  Dutch  villages,  filled  with  stupid 
Secessionists. 

October  11 1 Saturday. — Arrived  nt  Hancock 
eariv  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched a messenger  over  to  Berkeley  Springs 
to  inform  rav  family  of  my  arrival. 


About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I walked 
down  to  the  landing,  and.  seeing  a group  on  the 
Virginia  side,  thought  I recognized  my  wife  and 
daughter.  I immediately  called  the  ferry-men, 
and  wc  started  over  in  t lie  large  bout.  As  w e ap- 
proached the  shore  my  daughter  ran  down  the 
bank  to  meet  me.  This  was  an  only  child  by 
a former  wife,  and  now  in  her  eleventh  year. 
They  reported  that  Berkeley  was  free  from 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  that  my  father  would 
he  over  in  the  morning. 

October  12, — On  entering  the  sitting-room 
of  Barton's  Hotel  flits  morning  I found  my  fa- 
ther and  Dr.  Pendleton.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  fuller  of  life  and  spirit  than  he  lmd 
been  for  many  a day.  Pendleton  says  the 
Union  mountaineers  of  the  Alleghanies  have 
harried  the  Fat  Secessionists  of  the  South  Branch 
lowlands  of  half  their  wealth  of  corn  and  beeves. 
T|iis  of  course.  We  arc.  fast  approaching  the 
state  of  those  who  live  by 

“The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  i hey  eluilt  tnke  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  8 ball  keep  who  can.’* 

I wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  one  of  those  jol- 
ly farmers  of  Hampshire  and  Hardy,  ns  lie  gave 
his  vote  to  destroy  the  Government  which  had 
heretofore  assured  him  peace,  prosperity,  and 
plenty,  that  he  was  by  so  doing  offering  a full 
and  free  invitation  to  the  gaunt  and  hungry 
hill  folks  to  come  down  and  devour  him. 

I found  my  father  but  little  disposed  to  talk 
on  the  subject  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
He  treated  the  whole  matter  with  contemptu- 
ous levity,  and  professed  to  have  been  rather 
entertained  with  the  adventure,  ns  relieving  the 
monotony  of  his  life  at  Berkeley,  and  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions 
in  quarters  w here  they  might  he  useful.  He 
was,  however,  of  too  frank  and  unreserved  a 
nature  to  conceal  effectually  from  me  the  bit- 
ter indignation  which  allusion  to  some  circmn- 
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stances  of  his  cap- 
tivity  excite*!  in  him. 

It  seems  that  cm 
Saturday  night,  the 
24th  of  October, 
about  ten  o’clock 
a company  of 
Ashby's  cavalry, 
numbering  between 
thirty  and  forty  men, 
ami  commanded  by 
a Captain  Thrasher, 
entered  the  village 
of  Bath  or  Berkeley 
Springs,  and  sur- 
rounding the  house 
of  Philip  C.  Pendle- 
ton;, demanded  the  ' / \ 

surrender  of  his  son,  % £ , . W y J 

Edmund  Pendleton,  > "/ " wl  , i 
a gentleman  whose  v ; j 

high- toned  loyalty  ^ 

had  made  him  espe-  ( H „ k 

dally  obnoxious  to 
the  revolutionary 
party.  On  being 
asked  by  whose  au- 
thority the  demand 
was  made,  the  Cap- 
tain  replied,  by  au- 
thority of  Colonel 
M'Donald,  of  Win-  -M: 

Chester,  command-  ''  ® 

ing  this  district.  At 

the  same  time  a do-  ' 

tachmeiit  surround- 
ed my  cottage,  and, 
knocking  at  t he  door,  ~ 

demanded  admit - 

t auce.  A neiglibor 
infonned  them  that 
the  house  was  unoc- 
cupied. I had  been 
with  the  army  for 
two  months,  aud  my 
family  bad  taken 
vpiarter*  at  the  ho- 
tel with  my  father 
and  sister’s  family. 

It  thus  appeared 

that  Captain  Th rash-  ‘ 

or  had  been  sent  for 

the  purpose  of  arresting  Edmund  Pendletou 
and  myself. 

On  the  following  morning — Sunday,  25th — 
upon  the  denunciation  and  urgency  of  some 
treacherous  • < m 

took  it  upon  hin-.s.-b  to  a .mi  -»  my  fori**;,  fthhtotgh 


chamber  unbidden,  took  my  two  hunting  pieces 
— a Valuable  German  rifle  and  uu  English  dou- 
ble-barreled shot-gun.  They  then  took  the 
road  to  Winchester  with  their  spoils  and  their 
prisoners,  the  latter  traveling  in  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton’s private  carriage,  strictly  guarded* 

Thu*  they  arrived  at  Winchester,  nnd  baited 
at  the  house  of  the  rebel  commandant.  Mr. 
Pendleton  was  requested  to  enter,  and  after  o 
brief  interview  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  on 
parole.  My  father  was  not  inritod  to  an  in- 
terview. but  after  remaining  for  some  time  un- 
der surveillance  at  the  door,  was  ordered  to  the 
common  guard-tent  in  the  militia  camp.  To 
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his  seventieth  year,  in  feeble  health,  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  appliances  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  the  delicate  attentions  of  an  affection- 
ate family,  he  now  found  himself  confined  in  a 
foul,  unwholesome  tent,  without  provision  for 
lodging  or  food  except  such  as  might  be  fur- 
nished him  by  his  destitute  fellow-prisoners  or 
equally  destitute  guards.  To  none  of  these 
was  his  name  and  character  unknown,  and  ev- 
ery thing  that  their  humble  means  afforded  was 
cheerfully  put  at  his  disposal.  A militia-man 
procured  a bundle  of  straw  as  clean  as  could  be 
found,  which  answered  for  a bed  ; another  pre- 
sented the  ragged  remnant  of  what  had  once 
l>een  an  over-coat,  which  served  as  covering. 
His  portion  of  the  prisoners’  coarse,  unsavory 
ration  of  corn-bread  and  bacon  was  deferential- 
ly served  to  him  on  a battered  pewter  plate, 
the  only  piece  of  table-ware  belonging  to  the 
mess.  The  unaccustomed  hardship  to  which 
he  was  thus  subjected  very  soon  told  upon  Col- 
onel Strother’s  feeble  constitution.  On  the 
fifth  day,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a sur- 
geon, as  he  was  informed,  he  was  removed  to 
more  comfortable  quarters  in  a private  house, 
but  still  under  guard. 

The  charges  brought  against  him  before  the 
military  court  which  examined  his  case  were 
substantially  as  follows:  (1.)  He  had,  on  the 
occasion  of  a recent  election  held  in  Bath, 
Morgan  County,  Virginia,  in  flagrant  contempt 
of  an  edict  of  the  rebel  junto  at  Richmond  or 
Montgomery  (it  makes  little  matter  which), 
opened  poll-books  to  record  votes  for  a repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Congress ; and 
as  no  one,  even  in  this  loyal  county,  was  found 
bold  enough  to  act  upon  his  advice  and  sug- 
gestion, he  took  charge  of  the  books  himself 
and  duly  recorded  the  votes  cast.  (2.)  He 
had  advised  and  encouraged  his  fellow-citizens 
to  resist  the  assumptions  of  traitors  in  authority, 
and  had  fed  and  otherwise  assisted  recruits  for 
the  United  States  army.  (3.)  He  advised  the 
militia  of  the  county  not  to  obey  the.  summons 
of  officers  who  had  violated  their  solemn  oaths 
to  their  government,  and  would  lead  them  into 
open  rebellion  against  its  laws.  (4.)  He  was 
zealously  and  persistently  loyal  to  his  country 
and  her  government,  and  refused  to  recognize 
the  supreme  authority  of  any  State,  corpora- 
tion, municipality,  or  insurrectionary  commit- 
tee whatsoever. 

This  was  probably  not  the  precise  wording, 
hut  contains  the  substance  of  the  accusations. 
They  were  all  proved,  I believe,  while  some 
palliating  circumstances  were  urged  by  friends 
and  admitted.  The  prisoner  denied  nothing, 
and  his  admissions  went  further  to  complete 
the  proof  than  any  outside  evidence  that  could 
be  adduced.  His  defense  was  open  defiance. 
It  is  quite  likely  the  Winchester  authorities 
were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  unmanageable 
a case.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Colonel 
Strother  was  released  upon  going  through  the 
formality  of  giving  bond  to  appear  at  court 
when  notified.  The  subject  was  never  again 


called  up.  My  sister,  who  had  followed  him 
to  Winchester  and  remained  there  during  his 
captivity,  accompanied  him  back  to  Berkeley, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
gave  him  a triumphant  reception.  This  brief 
narrative  contains  about  the  substance  of  what 
I heard  on  the  subject  while  at  Hancock.  For 
the  rest  during  my  brief  visit,  which  lasted  but 
two  days,  we  were  all  too  much  excited  and  ab- 
sorbed with  our  national  troubles  to  dwell  long 
upon  tyr  personal  griefs  or  vexations. 

The  news  from  the  inside  is  important  and 
interesting.  The  army  is  represented  to  be  ill- 
supplied,  undisciplined,  diseased,  and  disaffect- 
ed, deserting  in  large  numbers  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers.  The  country  is  left  un- 
cultivated, and  the  wastage  of  the  armies  unre- 
paired. Labor  is  falling  into  disorganization 
as  well  as  law,  society,  and  religion.  The 
people,  both  in  their  public  and  private  rights, 
are  subjected  to  a despotism  more  remorseless 
and  irresponsible  than  can  be  believed  by  those 
living  in  more  fortunate  communities. 

The  common  soldiers,  who  are  driven,  half- 
starved,  and  shot — the  common  people,  who  are 
conscripted,  plundered,  threatened,  and  de- 
spised, are  sick  of  the  war,  and  will  quit  it  when 
they  dare.  While,  on  the  contrary,  those  liv- 
ing in  comfortable  localities  remote  from  dan- 
ger— exempts,  speculators,  blockade-runners, 
bomb-proofs,  politicians,  preachers,  and  w'o- 
men,  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  convinced 
every  day  of  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  few  who  still  are  known  to 
indulge  in  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  Federal 
supremacy  are  objects  of  mingled  pity  and  de- 
rision. The  clergy,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
anarchy,  degradation,  and  suffering,  promul- 
gate the  doctrine,  which  is  greedily  swallowed, 
that  the  Confederates  are  the  chosen  and  pe- 
culiar people  of  God.  In  Greenbrier  County 
immense  armies  have  been  seen  in  the  clouds, 
of  a pea-green  color,  and  moving  northward, 
which  signifies  that  the  war  will  come  to  a 
glorious  conclusion  next  season.  In  Georgia 
certain  springs,  which  dried  up  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolution  of  1776,  have  burst  forth 
again,  which  means  that  the  independence  of 
the  South  will  be  shortly  established. 

My  father  describes  a scene  he  witnessed 
while  in  the  prison  camp  at  Winchester.  One 
Sunday  morning  a tall,  bearded  figure  ap- 
proached the  centre  of  the  encampment.  He 
wore  a black  slouched  hat,  a blue  tunic  girt 
about  with  a belt  holding  two  revolvers  and  a 
huge  bowie-knife.  His  costume  was  completed 
by  postillion-boots  reaching  above  the  knee,  and 
heeled  by  a formidable  pair  of  long-shanked 
spurs.  On  nearing  a group  of  soldiers  this  ex- 
traordinary figure  waved  his  hand  and  courte- 
ously, but  with  a tone  of  authority,  demanded 
attention.  A sermon  followed,  a melange  of 
the  camp -meeting  and  the  hustings.  The 
service  concluded  with  a hymn  and  a blessing, 
and  the  heavy  armed  man  of  God  departed. 

It  seems  to  be  a very  common  opinion  that, 
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•w  * Tii*  lumics 

OctAba'  21,  I/iwioy. — Jt  was 

if  am  not  v*  wpm  nfhwd  to  hi]  who  Would  lay  ;(jrme  fvovtv  lest  night.  Abtoif  noon  Adjat^t 
down  their  mm  and  rot  uni  t«»  tlndr  >»JlogcHm<\  I .Vpcldnd  in  formed' us,,  that  (lone, nit  Jftono 
it  would  dotm :h  large.  etwibcrs  from  their  nr*  in Leesburg.  Tin*  mows  umn  hbUt^fjiiart^ri 
•lines.  Yet  ?t  m>j>cat:?  to  mo  that  t]je  Govern-  produced  a most  npretoihloK-nsijtion,  ai*it  ptr-m- 
rnent  must  llrst  exhibit  its  power  and  \i»  ee-  i&fd  movement  an  idea.  always  acceptable  h>  a 
parity  to  defend  nod  protect  jfts  eifcfoCnH  by  ae-  j soldiery,  and  cspeda%  so' oiler  is  long  term  of 
comp!  hiring  some  decided  mill t toy  fcuerefc*.  j tuactifttV*  About  sunset  Si  was  rumored  that  lU 
Qrtpfcr  13,  ^Tiiia  mornifiig  i saw':  whole  CpmTuatui  was  brdefed  to  more  tmtntdjt- 

ruv  folks  over  she  river  on  their  way  buck  to  rifely.  1 hastily  comiplered  a wwnfour  iutenmv* 
iSerkcloy.  At  the  Virgil im  lauding  I indt  went,  Wbych  had  nmnseti  my''kusufe’i!niiiig'  'the 
Adam  with  his  banjo  ami  my  buffalo  robe,  day,  and  repaired  to  the  general  head -quarter* 
Adam  a htuhuto  servant,  n native  Virginian,,  to  receive  orders,  Captain  A--—  la-iifg  ahv.i^ 
arid  i*  ythoulA’Apuinnlihg;  )ism&!f  for  fear  of  in  Washington.  Here]  found  every  thing  air rt. 
tiie  Celts.  Ho  desires  to  enter  rny  service;  ; Stone  was  not  in  Leesburg  \vA,  but  xKrp.v*  fhy 
an*  1 n<  )u  is  a towuMnan .unci  old  ruspi  an  mi  nee,  river,  and  bis  advance  sharply  engaged  wnf 
•iri  aycornplfelied  eikA  as  verji  an  a miuatrel,  I rim  enemr.  A brigade  of  imix  ucuier  fen- 
hstvn-ttgteed  to  take*  him  with  mic*.  j cm!  Haimlton  was  reii*  for  Corami  » Ferry. 

With  my  recruit  I took  rhe  'vouch  for  Hagers-  ; The.  rest  of  the  command  would  move  prose  m- 
totvni  arming*  there  ahont  nlglitfull.  I met  ly  to  a position  i*t  the  rmmth  of  Ncmcv^  Crmb, 
Kaetricf  Atul  Wileu,  Union  men  than  Martins- j opposite  DritiiiftviH'^.  in  Virginia,  f unme.-h- 
burg,  grid  through  fiifcift  ri&ejyml  *owef  hi&rcn-  ; atclv  ordered  the  Topograph  ir-a  1 tents  to  b* 
ntiqn  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  ! stnuk  nnd  thd  wAgbu^rlpndcd  ; lntt  ns  it  Av«>*. 
funk?  of  the  rebels  ai  Manassas  Junction  is  presently  suggested  that  the  movement  wu* 
link*  more  than  a sham.  Always  ovc  Tin  led,  ! Oftljy  precam  maury,  it  was  probable  we  would 
it  Las  h^cn  dcpietcil  from  day  to  day  by  ftck-  jWou  return,  the  of >lc r w suspemb  d. 
ness  and  de>ct tinn  until  there  remains  little  ■ Leaving  our  tmemlantv  it*  t rod?- 

more  than  the  '4.e?etott  of  the  gravul  army.  with  the  eolutmt  to . Sonecn.  MilU,  f:i»e  Mto  of 
ThiV  comes -from  n sympathizer'' ^ too,  lutejy  'yq-  , Colouel  Lu  Dew  5 lute  AnvamjenoA,  Wn  ar- 
•lurncti  iVom  Rieiimond  c hi  Miamerjs.  | rived  here  ubom  oituvo’eloidv  und  found  « ■ • . 1 

October  If.  — I Jeff,  enrly  tn  the  omuferts  line  I thing  v^nict  ami  deserted.  The  moot i shear- 
for  Fred^firfc City.- ' ■ ■ The  vehicle  wai#,nbmtim<ir  j tluxmgh  a canopy  nf  mackcml  clinub  prc^irig 
hlV  overfoiiiTml,  so  that  f fet  my  tcTn)H*rV  but  ruin,  and  wc  feif  the  damp  hnd  rldliy  dstr  from 
,ii  in*  cue  took  i he  trouble  to  ijuarte!  with  mo  the  river  penetrating  to  our  boncsf  nobbaAvU  . 
I pn>cntlv  rigfuod.  j no  fires,  nud  altogether  vt  cheerless  yr*>spvcHbr 

There  fttfc  an  old  Indy  of  otir  cottifamy  ’.vho  ; a night’s  bivouac.  After  gal  hip  tug  nbunt  fyt 
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the  time  wc  reached 
Poolsville  the  evil  pre- 
sage of  the  clouds  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  the 
moonshine  had  been 
quenched  by  a leaden 
drizzle. 

Stone’s  encampments 
lay  around  as  when  I 
had  last  seen  them*  Init 
ominously  silent  and 
deserted.  At  length 
perceiving  a solitary 
light  at  the  school- 
house  which  contained 
W-  & the  head-quarter  of- 

fices, wo  approached 
and  hailed  the  officer 
on  duty,  asking  news 
i'"v,  of  the  fight. 

; . U 14  Bad  enough/*  he 

replied;  “the  brigade 
which  crossed  at  Con- 
rad a Ferry  is  defeated 
‘y'Ap/.  and  cut  to  pieces;  half 

t he  force  killed,  wound- 
V;:  ed,  and  drowned  ; Col- 

onel Baker  is  dead, 
Cogswell  is  dead,  Bax- 
ter is  dead,  and  those 
that  have  got  back  arc 
entirely  used  up  and 
demoralized.  In  short, 
another  Bulls  Run  af- 
fair/’ 

This  was  stunning, 
and  next  thing  to  in- 
credible. Banks  and 
Stone  were  both  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  six  mile* 
30^'.  distant.  So  we  gloom- 

ily turned  our  horses 
heads  in  that  .direction. 
Wc  had  scarcely  left 
the  Poolsville  common 
before  wo  mot  a long 
train  of  slow-moving 
ambulances,  bringing 
:Vj  ;v:  sad  confirmation  of  the 

disastrous  tidings. 

Accompanying  the 
ambulances  wore  nu- 
merous straggling  soldiers  on  foot,  w ounded  and 
tm  wounded,  all  unarmed,  and  looking  cowed 
and  jaded.  The  only  human  being  we  met 
who  seemed  to  have  a particle  of  pluck  left  was 
a ragged  negro  hoy  about  twelve  years  old,  a 
camp-follower,  who  marched  to  a martial  quick- 
step of  his  own  whistling,  carrying  a musket  on 
his  shoulder,  twice  as  long  as  himself. 

The  wounded,  brought  across  at  Harrison \s 
Island,  had  been  transported  to  Edward’s  Ferry 
below  by  the  canal,  and  were  now  on  their  way 
to  the  Poolsville  hospitals. 

In  melancholy  silence,  rain,  and  darkness  we 
readied  the  rendezvous  at  Edwards  Ferrv. 


an  hour  after  midnight  by  Captain  Beckwith, 
who  told  nro.  we  hud  orders  to  report  immedi- 
ately to  General  Banks  at  Poolsville  or  Ed- 
ward’s Ferry.  This  order  was  bewildering, 
and  induced  the  surmise  that  some  grave  disas- 
ter had  befallen  Stone’s  command.  We  were 
quickly  mounted  and  on  the  road,  speculating 
curiously  on  the  probable  events  wiiieh  occa- 
sioned these  midnight  manoeuvres.  By  (he  w^y 
we  passed  four  or  five  of  our  regiments,  trail- 
ing wearily  along  their  midnight  march.  We 
were  passed  also  by  some  one  in  an  open  ba- 
rouche from  the  direction  of^Washington,  driv- 
ing furious! v toward  the  scene  of  action.  By 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  106. — F f 
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There,  in  an  open  field,  beside  a bivouac  fire, 
we  found  General  Stone  and  his  staff.  General 
Banks,  with  his  military  family,  was  hard  by, 
enjoying  similar  accommodations.  Officers  and 
men,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  lay  around  on 
the  wet  ground,  sleeping  off  the  fatigues  and 
excitement  of  the  day.  Stone  received  us  with 
his  accustomed  urbanity,  but  the  misfortunes 
of  the  day  had  told  sharply  upon  him.  He 
smoked  incessantly,  and  had  a haggard  look 
and  restless  manner.  I advanced  to  pay  my 
respects,  when  he  gave  me  a clear  and  rapid 
view  of  the  position. 

He  had  received  orders  from  the  Commandcr- 
in-Chief  to  feel  the  enemy  at  Leesburg,  and  ob- 
serve what  effect  the  advance  of  Myall’s  force, 
from  the  direction  of  Drainsville,  would  have 
upon  Evans.  The  General  was  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
was  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  enemy’s  force 
and  position.  The  enemy’s  force  consisted  of 
but  four  regiments  of  infantry,  some  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  a light  six-gun  battery,  in  all 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men.  Stone 
had  altogether  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding cavalry  and  artillery.  He  had  several 
fine  batteries,  and  his  troops  were  well  disci- 
plined and  well  in  hand.  Simultaneously  with 
the  Drainsville  movement  he  placed  five  thou- 
sand men  and  a battery,  under  Colonel  Baker, 
at  Harrison’s  Island,  just  below  Conrad’s  Ferry 
and  opposite  Ball’s  Bluff.  Baker  commenced 
crossing  his  troops  on  Monday  morning  in  three 
scows  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Stone  took  personal  command  of  the  main 
body,  seven  thousand  strong,  and  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  Maryland  Bluffs  at  Edward’s  Ferry 
commenced  crossing  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Goose  Creek,  in  scows  similar  to  those  used 
by  Colonel  Baker.  His  batteries  crowned  the 
bluffs  to  protect  the  crossing,  but  the  enemy 
made  no  opposition  at  either  poiut.  The  river 
was  swollen,  however,  and  the  crossing  heavy 
work.  Colonel  Baker’s  advance  reconnoitred 
the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  approached  very  near 
the  town  without  encountering  an  enemy.  The 
Confederate  commander,  it  seemed,  had  fallen 
back  to  a position  on  Goose  Creek,  apparently 
intending  to  abandon  Leesburg  without  a con- 
test. A prisoner  informed  me  such  were  his 
orders  from  Beauregard.  Changing  his  inten- 
tion, however,  he  suddenly  turned  and  attacked 
Baker  in  the  woods  between  Leesburg  and  the 
bluff.  The  Mississippi  and  Virginia  regiments, 
which  composed  Evans’s  command,  were  ac- 
complished bushwhackers,  and  used  their  rifles 
with  deadly  effect  upon  the  Federal  lines,  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field  and  considerably  inferior 
in  numbers.  But  a small  portion  of  Baker’s 
command  had  crossed  over  when  they  were 
first  attacked.  These  stood  their  ground  man- 
fully, sustaining  the  fight  while  reinforcements 
crossed  in  the  three  scows,  a means  of  trans- 
portation entirely  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 
The  rebels  used  small-arms  only.  The  Federal 
artillery  in  the  woods,  with  no  range,  was  rather 


a source  of  weakness.  So  rapid  and  deadly  was 
the  enemy’s  musketry  that  the  artillerists  aban- 
doned their  guns,  and  I was  told  that  one  of  the 
wheels  was  entirely  cut  down  by  the  bullets. 
Meanwhile  as  the  men  fell  they  were  carried  to 
the  rear,  as  usual,  by  an  unlimited  number  of 
assistants,  who  readily  volunteer  in  this  service 
to  get  out  of  range  of  fire.  The  three  boats, 
instead  of  being  exclusively  used  in  crossing 
fresh  troops  to  sustain  the  baftle,  were  crammed 
and  impeded  in  their  movements  with  the 
wounded  and  their  skulking  attendants.  One 
of  them,  overloaded,  sunk  on  the  passage,  and 
several  were  drowned.  Finally,  the  troops  re- 
maining on  the  island  declined  to  cross,  and 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  all  told,  got  over 
to  the  fight.  Baker  was  killed  in  a gallant  but 
unavailing  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  The  depleted  ranks  of  the  Fcdernls  broke, 
and  the  men  escaped  as  best  they  could,  having 
lost  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  leav- 
ing five  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Stone,  meanwhile,  was  crossing  at  Edward’s 
Ferry,  four  miles  distant,  in  full  view  of  the 
Rattle,  the  smoke  of  which  could  be  seen  rising 
above  the  woods  and  the  muttering  of  the  mus- 
ketry distinctly  heard.  He  had  hourly  com- 
munication with  Baker,  continually  inquiring 
after  his  welfare,  and  offering  assistance,  and 
continually  receiving  for  reply  that  all  was 
going  well,  and  that  no  reinforcement  was  • 
needed.  The  first  acknowledgment  of  disaster 
received  by  him  was  after  Colonel  Baker's  death 
and  the  irretrievable  defeat  of  his  command. 

Stone  had  twenty-five  hundred  men  now  over 
the  river ; their  blazing  camp-fires  illuminated 
the  murky  sky  and  flashed  over  the  swollen 
stream.  Captain  Stewart,  his  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, a gallant  English  gentleman,  who  had 
volunteered  in  our  cause,  had  made  a plucky 
reconnoissance  during  the  day,  and  had  other- 
wise rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Thus  matters  stood  between  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  21st  and  22d  of  October.  Stone 
seemed  apprehensive  that  the  rebels  had  been 
heavily  reinforced  from  Manassas.  The  river 
was  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing increased  from  hour  to  hour.  He  has  seri- 
ous fears  lest  the  force  he  has  crossed  will  be 
caught  on  the  point  between  Goose  Creek  and 
the  Potomac  and  destroyed  or  captured.  He 
has  ordered  them  to  make  the  greatest  show  pos- 
sible with  their  camp-fires. 

The  Jehu  who  passed  us  on  the  road  was 
General  Lander,  who,  “smelling  the  battle 
afar  off,”  had  volunteered  to  ‘ 4 go  up  to  Ramoth 
Gilead”  with  characteristic  alacrity.  A cup  of 
coffee  from  Captain  Stewart  comforted  and  sus- 
tained me  until  dawn.  The  troops  of  Banks’s 
command  are  arriving  in  better  condition  than 
could  have  been  hoped  after  a long  night 
march  through  mud  and  rain.  The  force  which 
reached  Seneca  Mills  came  up  by  the  tow-path 
of  the  canal.  At  daylight  several  canal  boats  „ 
were  drawn  from  the  canal  into  the  river  through 
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the  lift-lock,  and  the  business  of  crossing  the 
troops  renewed  with  vigor. 

In  the  course  of  this  driving,  drizzling  day 
our  force  on  the  Virginia  side  was  increased  to 
about  six  thousand  infantry,  a squadron  of  cav- 
alry, and  a battery  of  artillery. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  presumptuous  to 
claim  that  a calm  observer  of  events  may  often 
arrive  at  clearer  conclusions  than  persons  bet- 
ter instructed  and  better  informed,  whose  judg- 
ments may  be  disturbed  by  a sense  of  terrible 
responsibility.  I saw  at  a glance  that  this 
miserable  affair  could  be  of  no  great  import- 
ance in  a military  point  of  view.  We  had 
made  a blunder,  and  lost  nine  hundred  men 
and  three  guns — that  was  all.  But  that  was 
not  all.  There  were  views  of  the  subject  that 
mere  military  technicality  did  not  embrace  nor 
military  reasonings  satisfy. 

I instinctively  comprehended  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  pain  and  mortification  which  this 
disaster  would  inflict  on  the  heart  of  the  nation 
if  it  were  left  unretrieved.  The  people  had 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  laughed  at  the 
defeat  at  Manassas.  They  had  expected  a 
frolic  rather  than  a battle,  and  were  caught. 
Let  that  pass.  We  had  now  gone  to  work  se- 
riously, and  half  a million  of  men  were  mus- 
tered and  organized.  The  resources  of  a great 
nation  were  lavished  upon  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  this  army ; upon  it  were  concen- 
tered their  pride  and  hopes.  The  first  column 
that  attempts  an  advance  is  caught,  massacred, 
and  hurled  back  in  bloody  humiliation,  and  that, 
too,  by  an  enemy  ill  supplied,  poorly  equipped, 
and  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers.  It  will 
bp  futile  to  explain  to  the  people  or  the  world 
at  large  that  the  enemy  always  outnumbered 
us  on  the  field,  that  our  gallant  troops  were 
dribbled  into  action  by  regiments  and  compa- 
nies, and  that,  with  twelve  thousand  effective 
men  available,  wo  only  managed  to  get  eight- 
een hundred  into  action,  to  have  them  defeat- 
ed and  massacred. 

Let  this  pass  for  one  of  the  misfortunes  in- 
cident to  war.  It  is  one  which  can  be  and 
should  be  immediately  retrieved.  The  polit- 
ical and  moral  condition  of  the  country  de- 
mands it.  We  have  now  twenty  thousand  men 
on  the  ground ; with  the  Drainsville  column, 
thirty  thousand.  We  should  advance  on  Lees- 
burg at  once,  wipe  out  Evans’s  miserable  bri- 
gade, rescue  our  prisoners  and  captive  wound- 
ed : this  we  should  do  at  all  hazards,  if  we  do 
no  more  besides  than  play  Yankee  Doodle  in 
the  streets  of  Leesburg  and  retire  to  our  old 
positions  to-morrow. 

These  views,  based  more  upon  moral  than 
military  reasons,  nevertheless  met  the  approval 
of  several  clear-headed  soldiers.  They  were 
suggested  to  General  Stone,  who  replied  that 
he  was  now  ranked  by  General  Banks  and  oth- 
erwise hampered  by  orders  from  Washington. 
What  General  Banks  thought  I did  not  know ; 
but  as  he  continued  to  push  his  men  across  the 
river  during  the  day,  and  finally  crossed  him- 


self with  a portion  of  his  staff,  I conclude  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  yield  the  point  tamely. 
Ilis  comprehensive  mind  and  former  political 
experiences  must  have  suggested  to  him  the 
impolicy  of  allowing  the  bloody  game  to  term- 
inate as  it  stood,  so  greatly  to  our  disadvant- 
age, when  we  had  such  ample  means  to  turn 
the  scale. 

During  the  day,  as  the  Generals  stood  to- 
gether in  council,  I had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving Lander.  He  was  furious  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  troops.  His  glaring 
eye  and  firm  jaw  expressed  determination  in 
the  highest  degree.  There  appeared  in  his  bear- 
ing more  of  fighting  pluck  than  cool  discretion; 
but  I liked  his  temper.  As  he  started  over  the 
river  I remarked  to  a friend,  “There  goes  a man 
who  seems  to  be  spoiling  for  a bullet!” 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  heard 
a sharp  crackling  of  musketry  over  the  river, 
and  hurrying  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff  we  saw 
our  picket-guards  scampering  like  sheep  from 
a wooded  hill  where  they  had  been  posted,  the 
enemy  appearing  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  from 
whence  ours  had  been  driven,  firing  after  them 
as  they  ran.  The  mass  of  our  infantry  lay  con- 
cealed behind  the  bank  next  to  the  water.  At 
the  flight  of  the  pickets  two  regiments  imme- 
diately showed  themselves,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  to  the  right  and  left  of  a section  of 
artillery.  The  fugitives  rallied  and  commenced 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  who  showed  them- 
selves in  some  force  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Presently  our  line  and  the  two  guns  opened 
fire,  which  was  briskly  kept  up  for  twenty  min- 
utes. We  had  a fine  birds-eyc  view  of  the  af- 
fair, undisturbed  except  by  the  occasional  song 
of  a rebel  ball  ranging  far  beyond  its  mark. 
Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  the 
whole  scene  was  presently  veiled  with  clouds 
of  white  smoke,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on.  General  Stone  exhib- 
ited intense  anxiety  during  this  action,  appre- 
hending that  the  enemy  might  have  received 
overwhelming  reinforcements  and  was  advanc- 
ing to  a real  attack.  The  enemy  presently  re- 
tired, without  having  developed  more  than  a 
third  of  our  force  over  the  river.  The  attack 
was  simply  a rcconnoissancc  made  by  Evans  with 
a single  regiment.  About  a dozen  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.  'General 
Lander  was  brought  back  with  a ball  through 
his  leg — a grave  but  not  dangerous  wound. 

Just  as  this  fight  commenced  Luce  joined 
me  and  reported  that  the  Topographical  wag- 
ons were  up.  After  the  affair  subsided  we  es- 
tablished our  camp,  got  up  a hot  supper,  in- 
vited some  friends  to  join  us,  and  had  a com- 
fortable night. 

October  23. — General  M‘Clellan  arrived  last 
night.  While  at  breakfast  I observed  a train 
of  wagons  moving  eastward  on  the  Drainsville 
road.  I immediately  reported  the  circum- 
stances to  General  Banks,  who  took  me  to  a 
neighboring  bivouac  and  presented  me  to  the 
Commandcr-in-Chief  of  the  army. 
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This  was  my  first  interview,  and  as  I con- 
versed with  the  man  in  whom  so  mnch  interest 
and  responsibility  were  centred  I instinctively 
noted  the  impressions  made  by  his  appearance 
and  manner.  He  is  not  like  his  portraits  that 
are  in  general  circulation.  His  head  is  large 
and  rather  square ; his  complexion  florid,  with 
light  red  beard,  and  black  hair  close  cut.  In 
person  ho  is  father  below  the  medium  height, 
square  built,  and  heavy  limbed.  His  general 
appearance  reminds  one  quite  frequently  of 
the  pictures  and  statuettes  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon; which  I don’t  like,  as  L never  heard 
of  a great  man  that  resembled  any  body  else, 
or  any  other  great  man.  The  GeneraTs  face 
is  pleasing  without  being  striking;  his  man- 
ner simple,  unpretending,  and  rather  engaging, 
without  being  impressive.  He  will  control  men 
rather  through  their  personal  attachment  than 
by  his  superiority  or  force  of  character. 

He  seems  a cool  and  clever  soldier,  but  if  he 
shows  capacity  as  a statesman  I shall  be  much 
mistaken.  These  observations  were  written 
after  ten  minutes’  conversation  and  a few  hours' 
study  on  the  field. 

The  river  was  so  much  swollen  and  the  wind 
blew  so  violently  that  no  troops  were  crossed 
to-day,  nothing  except  some  engineers  and  in- 
trenching tools.  I fear  that  it  is  the  General- 
issimo and  not  the  weather  that  has  stopped 
tho  crossing.  The  Drainsville  column  retired 
day  before  yesterday,  I believe.  Can  it  be  that 
all  this  drumming,  marching,  and  manoeuvring  is 
to  conclude  in  this  lame  and  impotent  manner  ? 

Is  the  game-cock*  Evans,  with  his  brigade  of 
ragamuffins,  to  bo  permitted  to  remain  in  Lees- 
burg, to  carry  off  his  prisoners  and  trophies, 
and  crow  insulting  defiance  in  the  face  of  three 
divisions  of  the  Grand  National  Army  ? 

God  help  us ! it  is  even  so.  Captain  A , 

who  returned  from  Washington  to-day,  tells 


me  that  our  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  to- 
night. 

October  24. — A clear,  cold  morning.  Look- 
ing over  the  river,  I perceive  by  the  lines  of 
deserted  bivouacs  that  our  retreat  has  been 
accomplished.  So  noiselessly  withal  that,  al- 
though I slept  within  forty  yards  of  the  road, 
I was  not  awakened  by  the  movement. 

Shortly  after  breakfast  a group  of  rebel  offi- 
cers, with  a small  cavalry  escort,  rode  over  the 
ground  lately  vacated  by  our  troops,  and  spent 
half  an  hour  in  making  a thorough  and  undis- 
turbed reconn oissance  of  our  position  on  this 
side.  As  they  turned  to  leave  they  fired  sev- 
eral pistol-shots  across  the  river — a bit  of  bra- 
vado from  some  of  the  juniors,  I suppose. 

General  M(Clellan  returned  to  Washington 
during  the  night. 

Well,  it  is  all  over,  and  what  right  have  I — 
an  assistant  Topographer,  without  a commis- 
sion even — to  criticise  and  carp  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  those  whose  superior  position  and  op- 
portunities for  complete  and  comprehensive 
information  makes  them  so  much  more  com- 
petent to  judge?  The  right  of  free  thought 
and  free  speech,  so  much  prized  and  perverted 
by  the  American  people,  is  not  especially  rec- 
ognized in  the  military  service,  and  even  in 
civil  life  engenders  much  impertinence.  Let 
us  return  to  our  maps  and  surveys. 

When  Galileo  promulgated  the  theory  that 
the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun  he  was  ar- 
rested, brought  before  a tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  and  ordered  to  recant  his  damnable 
heresies.  He  recanted,  and  admitted  that  his 
theory  was  contrary  to  the  received  faith,  and 
all  nonsense.  Yet,  after  he  made  his  bow  apd 
was  about  retiring,  he  inadvertently  muttered. 
“E  giro  pure” — “It  goes  round  nevertheless.” 
I still  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
on  that  occasion  was  a serious  error. 


A MAN’S  A MAN  FOR  A’  THAT. 

A NEW  VER8ION. 


44  A maw’s  a man,”  says  Robert  Bums, 

44  For  a’  that  and  a*  that;” 

But  though  tho  song  be  clear  and  strong, 
It  lacks  a note  for  a1  that. 

The  lout  who’d  shirk  his  daily  work, 

•Yet  claim  his  wage  and  a'  that, 

Or  beg,  when  he  might  earn,  his  bread. 

Is  not  a man  for  a’  that. 

If  all  who  dine  on  homely  fare 
Were  true  and  brave,  and  a*  that. 

And  none  whoso  garb  is  u hodden  gray” 
Was  fool  or  knave,  and  a’  that. 

The  vice  and  crime  that  shame  our  time 
Would  fade  and  fail  and  a’  that, 

And  plowmen  be  as  good  as  kings. 

And  churls  as  earls  for  a’  that. 

You  see  yon  brawny,  blustering  sot. 

Who  swaggers,  swears,  and  a*  that. 

And  thinks,  because  his  strong  right  arm 
Might  felt  an  ox  and  a’  that. 

That  he’s  as  noble,  man  for  man. 

As  duke  or  lord,  and  a*  that: 

He’s  hut  a brute,  beyond  dispute, 

And  not  a man  tpr  a'  that. 


A man  may  own  a large  estate. 

Have  palace,  park,  and  a*  that. 

And  not  for  birth,  but  honest  worth. 

Be  thrice  a man  for  a’  that; 

And  Donald  herding  on  the  mitir, 

Who  beats  his  wife  and  a’  that, 

Be  nothing  but  & rascal  boor, 

Nor  half  a man  for  a'  that. 

It  comes  to  this,  dear  Robert  Burns — 

The  truth  is  old,  and  a*  that — 

41  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stAmp, 

The  mnn’s  the  gold,  for  a’  that.” 

And  though  you’d  put  the  minted  mark 
On  copper,  brass,  and  a’  that. 

The  lie  is  gross,  the  cheat  is  plain. 

And  will  not  pass  for  a*  that. 

For  a*  that.  And  a'  that, 

'Tis  soul  and  heart  and  a*  that, 

That  makes  the  king  a gentleman, 

And  not  his  crown  and  a*  that. 

And  mao  with  man,  If  rich  or  poor. 

The  best  Is  he,  for  a’  that, 

Who  stands  erect,  in  self-respect, 

And  acts  the  man  for  a’  that. 

Charles  Mack  ay. 
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ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER  * 


ONE-THIRD  of  a century  ago,  that  is  in 
the  spring  of  1 833,  Randolph  Murcv,  a tall 
young  man,  just  graduated  from  West  Point, 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  Company  IX  Fifth 
LX  S.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Howard,  Green 
Bay,  in  the  then  frontier  Territory,  now  al- 
most central  State,  of  Wisconsin.  The  cap- 
tain of  this  company  was  Martin  Scott,  famous 
as  the  hero  of  the  “coon"  story,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  marksmen,  perhaps  the  very  best 
marksman,  that  ever  lived.  More  than  thirty 
years  of  active  service,  mostly  upon  the  front- 
iers, have  made  Colonel  Marey  familiar  with 
the  life  and  character  of  the-  peoples  residing 
there.  We  doubt  if  there  b another  living 
man  who  lias  hud  bo  much  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  great  Western  Plains. 

The  tribes  of  the  Far  West  have  scarcely  a 
trait  in  common  with  those  who  once  peopled 
the  Eastern  slope  of  the  American  Continent. 
The  latter  lived  in  permanent  villages,  subsist- 
ing more  by  agriculture  than  by  hunting,  and 
made  their  war  excursions  wholly  on  foot.  The 
former  are  nomadcs  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  have  neither  houses  nor  fields. 
Their  dwellings  are  lodges,  which  they  carry 
with  them  wherever  they  wander.  Their  food 
is  wholly  of  flesh,  saving  a few  herbs  and  roots 
which  they  find  growing  wild.  With  the  East- 
ern tribes  war  was  hut  an  episode  in  their  lives. 
With  those  of  the  West  warlike  and  plunder- 
ing expeditions  are  the  business  of  their  lives ; 
peace  is  the  exception.  When  first  discovered 

• Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border ; Ompria- 
Ing  IXwriptions  of  the  IccKan  Nomadcs  of  the  Plain*; 
Explorations  of  no*  Territory ; n Trip  ucros*  the  Iiorky 
Mountain*  In  the  Winter;  Description#  of  the  Habit#  of 
different  Animal*  found  in  the  West,  and  tho  Method#  of 
Ilumifig  them;  with  itocidecUf  in  the  Life  of  different 
Flintier  Men.  By  Colonel  It.  II.  Maiioy,  T.&A.  Harper 
and  Brother#. 


by  the  Spaniards,  three  centuries  and  a quarter 
ago,  the  dog  was  the  only  animal  of  burden,  as 
it  now  is  of  the  Esquimaux,  How  they  lived 
then  wo  can  only  conjecture.  Horses  were 
first  introduced  upon  the  Plains  somewhat  less 
than  three  centuries  ago.  They  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied ; but  can  hardly  have  become  common 
until  within  six  generations.  Now  the  Indians 
of  the  Plains  arc  probably  the  most  expert  horse- 
men in  the  world.  Horse?  and  mules  ure  their 
wealth}  to  steal  horses  is  their  occupation. 
The  cleverest  horse-thief  is  the  model  young 
man.  Is-sa-keep,  an  old  Comanche  chief,  once 
boasted  to  Colonel  Matey  of  hi*  four  sons ; they 
were  the  finest  young  men  to  be  found,  and  a 
great  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  ; they  could 
steal  more  horses  than  any  other  young  men  in 
his  band. 

The  Comanches,  or  “ Snakes,  ” may  be  tak- 
en as  the  model  and  type  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Plains.  With  the  exception  of  the  Daootahs 
or  * 4 Cut-throats,”  and  possibly  the  Pawnees  or 
“ Wolves, M they  are  the  most  numerous  and 
warlike.  Yet,  all  told,  the  three  bands  into 
which  they  arc  divided  number  barely  15,000 
souls.  Still  this  baud  has  for  years  harried  till 
the  northern  States  of  Mexico,  carrying  their 
war  expeditions  often  a thousand  miles  away 
from  their  homes  on  the  Plains.  When  a chief 
wants  to  get  up  a large  war-party  he  provides 
himself  with  a long  pole  trimmed  with  a red 
fiag  and  eagle  feathers,  and  rides  through  the 
camp,  singing  the  war-sou g.  Those  d imposed  t o 
join  him  mount  their  horses  and  follow.  This 
is  repeated  from  day  to  day  until  the  war-parry 
— or,  as  we  phrase  it,  the  “regiment” — Is  made 
up,  when  they  set  oft 

Rut  these  great  expeditious  are  rather  ex- 
ceptional, occurring  only  now  and  then  ; where- 
as it  is  quite  necessary  for  a Comanche  who 
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horses.  S&.i&fe  u*tm]  Way  ifr  tor  half  u tWgtr  fthlit  The  triwns  mui  larger  ranches.  a$c  ifc 
young  felhmsto  &i  Out;  at)  th^lr  Own  hook.  turty  seeUrw  places ; the  silver  mines  oau 
Each  h lr«i«;f  auti  &#$}>*%:■& ;-'  when  protected  % t roopsi  ^cf' 

Jaur.0  uM^hfeM-:  $fe[eteAfVeiy  dnlhdi^f^  not  be  transport e/l  except  umier 

to  have.  NbW  and  then  one  l‘mH*u  gun  ; bdi  > strong  convoy.  During  the  go*c*r rimcM  i>f 
the  bow  and  urmw  is  the  main  relinjiaiv.  The  Simla  Amm  a wealthy  gcinlemnn  pv#d*oseu  m 
Oomamdus  how'  U !c^  than  a yard  in  length,,  tree  the  ^States  from  the  CwYmnehc*,  tipor 
RMivdy  half  that  of  the.  old  English  long  bow  ; hi*  dwh  estates  he-  organised  n band  of  rnjiche- 
jhti*  ir  is  made  or  a very  elastic.  wwtfh  and  at  ros,  who  mauUWtvjd  their  superiority  over  t!w 
^Hort  vaugcv  is  a >\wy  etVccttve  woupou;  It  wilt  . ga Vnges.  whexobii  lehrn^l  to  give  him  a wide 
acrid  an  arrow  through  th^-liug^dzpdy  of  :tartft.  He  then :oifcfr*A  itf  wlife : at  Jti^own'.piv. 
ft  hnffrilp.  The  shield  i> | c.ironhir,  mu  da  or  two  pen  sc  a company  or  guerrilla*?.  arid  agreed  that 
thicknesses  of  kkk\  nn  'in«.*h  a part,  the  interval,  after  two  year*  .ho/wouhj  pay  for  «3J  UmimgV' 
dosely  packed  with  hair:  it  is-  p.rorif  against  irt/i’ietCfl  by  the Comahehos.  As  payilteni  he 
any  thing  short  of  u ride-ball,  and  eyim  the?  titled ohly  the  ia.voa  formerly levied  uj  w n ri  lv  t.u 
will  nor  go  through  unless  it  satilicub'  fairly  pgr-  miney*  ffie  \VOffeA^  Pf  whiclv  bad  be^n  afev 
pcndirnhir  ••  Thus  provided  they-  set  nri  on  a rimril  in.  eon^ptemm  oV  the  1'ouianche  incur- 
jonriH'A  of  » thomiiimf  mllea  itf  wokv  through  sions.  Tlii*o*l&rwu?  deeltfunL  V.oft 'T*m\&ky 
ft  perfeeriv  wild  and  do  .-oh.  in  comdiv,  depood-  relate*  an  exploit  t>:;  one  -A  these  tuU<d  tar  ris- 
ing for  subsistence  wholly  iipan  tjtc  game  which  which  veunnd  - 6tiv  or  rim  i>rmpH*r4do?yv  ftth. 
they  kill.  They  make  their  Way  d<»  the  north-  foUoWrd  (/orfe/..  • mn.O <■  "o)u 

ern  proving  of  Mexico,  where  t hey  ffo  ift  wait  always  idde  it  sirelivmtsced  feor*?.  !xi  ruling  0.*$* 
near  Aome  lmukmdu.  until  an  opportunity  oc*  hfc  estate  be  wptt?  a stout  k&tUzt-aurni.i^  Imi 
curs  of  swooping  down  upon  a solitary  herds-  ills'  oidy  offensive weapon  w-ts  a lone,  srrstghk 
man.  If  he  rs  wise  lie  decamps  at  once,  for  double  -.-edged  word.  One  day  ridiu^om  ahme, 
the  savages  invariably  kill  all  men  who  oifar  he  rivw  a iioxen  Indinuy  ;.5o;«i»  uHiih 

the  slightesf  impediment  to  their  operations,  cattle,  und  du^ed  afruight  n^i  rheuj.  'Tlief 
and .curry  off  ull  the  women  and  children  a>  thought  u singh*  nmi  not  vw<^rt4i ^y?^rirlng-  A 
prisoner*-  .•  Tifey^ai^y^inotmios  absent  from  fisiv  bounds^ 

their  tribes  for  mo  yaw^,  bviore  they  h&ve  : <>f  the* so  lt  m;\T)-*?pinef?, ” «tul  the  hrst  riving- 
eured  sarticieTrt  plhtirhar  lo  eu^de  fhdm  tij  re*  t wjuyh  the  Itidian  felt^fak  t\w  of  fhe  long 
turn  with  credit.  A hrhtjo-stealihg  expedition  J sword  striking  ug-.du.W  hi*  biCast- bone ; the 
uj  Mexico  tefo  u ysmtify  gwsmhchb  very  much  blade  had  pasK-.d  bhew  Miroagh  his  body,  ami 
w'luxt  a W'Ualhrg  voyage  or  ft  journey  to  the  : WHS  stiekiug  oat  ffota  hi$  baek..  The  IndinU' 
mines  W. ■To  u voutig  American.-  i now  fiifehcd  upon  li'inf  w?th  iheir  long  lance- 

tsomo'm^ht'  ycarTago  Von  Tomp^kv,  u Ger- 1 Home  thrusts  ise  parried,  others  struck  harmlef  - 
man  traveler,  gave  a vivid  dc,wription  of  the  ! upon  his  Joathcr  ea*m^>  I/t  n,  few  miitriti^ 
cofuiir.iou  to  which  the  p td villas  4f  F/utiii>go,  \ threev  move  of  thc^  <aVag^  M'*ut  dowit  before 
Chihuahua,  and  Zacatecas  bad  been  reduced  by  the  blows  and  ihru&U  <>f  the  gcanl  Toledo  hlmle 
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ly  honored  by  his  trite.  This  idea  is  inculcated  f rom 
their  earliest  infancy.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  with  such  weighty  inducements  before 
him,  the  young  man  who,  as  yet,  has  gained  no  re- 
nown as  a brave  or  warrior,  should  be  less  discrim- 
inate in.  his  attacks  than  older  men  who  have  al- 
ready acquired  a name.  The  young  braves  should, 
therefore,  be  closely  watched  when  encountered  on 
the  Plains. 

The  prairie  tribes  nr*  seldom  at  pence  with  all 
their  Neighbors,  and  some  of  the  young  braves  of  a 
tribe  are  almost  always  absent  upon  a war  excur- 
sion. These  forays  sometimes  extend  into  the  heart 
of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico,  where  the  Indians 
have  carried  on  successful  invasions  fur  many  years. 
They  have  devastated  anti  depopulated  a great  i*art 
of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The  objects  of  these 
forays  are  to  steal  horses  and  mules,  and  to  lake 
prisoners ; and  if  it  so  happens  that  a war-party  has 
teen  unsuccessful  in  tin?  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  or  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  its 
number  In  battle*  they  become  reckless,  and  will 
often  attack  a smull  part}’  with  whom  they  are not 
at  w ar,  provided  they  hope  to  escape  de  tection.  The 
disgrace  attendant  upon  a return  to  their  friends 
without  some  trophic.*  a*  an  offset  to  the  loss  of 
their  comrades  is  a powerful  incentive  to  action, 
and  they  extend  but  little  mercy  to  defenseless  trav- 
elers who  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  thorn  at 
such  a conjuncture.” 

On  approaching  strangers  the  Prairie  Indians 
pur  their  horses  at  full  speed,  no  matter  whether 
their  designs  are  friendly  or  hostile.  When  a 
party  is  discovered  approaching  nil  that  is  nec- 
| essary  to  ascertain  their  disposition  h to  raise 
the  right  hand  with  the  palm  in  front,  and 


The  others?  took  to  flight,  pursued  by  the  single 
conqueror,  whom,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
distancing. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  African 
tribes,  whose  business  is  slave  - hunting,  the 
Comanches  are  the  most  absolute  race  of  free- 
booters on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Their  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hatul  i# 
against  them. 

*4  The  mode  of  life  of  the  prairie  tribes/'  says  Pol- 
one!  Marcy,  “owing  to  their  unsettled  and  wander- 
ing habits,  is  such  ns  to  render  their  condition  one 
of  constant  danger  and  apprehension.  The  securi- 
ty of  their  numerous  animal*  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  enemies,  and  their  constant  liability 
to  attacks,  make  it  imperatively  necessary  for  them 
to  be  at  all  times  upon  the  alert.  Their  details  for 
herdsmen  are  made  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
guard  details  nt  a military  post;  and  even  in  times 
of  the  most  profound  pence  they  guard  their  ani- 
mals both  night  and  day,  while  scouts  are  often  pa- 
trolling upon  the  adjoining  heights  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  strangers,  when  their  animals  are 
hurried  to  a place  of  security,  and  every  thing  made 
ready  for  defense. 

“ No  people,  probably,  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  more  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  or  entertain  a 
higher  appreciation  for  the  deeds  of  a daring  and 
successful  warrior  than  the  North  American  salvages 
of  the  Plains.  The  attainment  of  such  reputation 
is  the  paramount  and  absorbing  object  of  their  lives; 
all  their  aspirations  for  distinction  invariably  take 
this  channel  of  expression.  A young  man  is  never 
considered  worthy  to  occupy  a scat  in  council  until  he 
has  encountered  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  he  who  can 
count  the  greatest  number  of  scalps  is  the  most  high- 
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gradually  push  it  forward  and  back  several 
times.  This  is  tfic  recognized  signal  for  them 
to  halt,  and  if  they  are  not  hostile  they  will 
obey  at  once ; if  hostile  they  disregard  the  sig- 
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perhaps,  the  only  white  man  who  has  ever  been 
present  at  one  of  these  dances,  which  are  always 
conducted  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  se- 
crecy, and  wdth  as  much  pomp  as  their  limited 
means  permit.  The  Major,  as  Indian  Agent, 
had  acquired  the  favor  of  the  Chief  of  the  Tribe, 
who  introduced  him  secretly  into  the  lodge 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  carried  on,  and 
placed  him  in  a position  where  he  could  see 
without  being  seen. 

“ Soon  after  this,  about  fifty  warriors,  all  dressed 
in  wolf  skins  from  head  to  feet,  so  as  to  represent 
the  animal  very  perfectly,  made  their  entrance  upon 
all-fours  in  single  file,  and  passed  around  the  lodge, 
howling,  growling,  and  making  other  demonstra- 
tions peculiar  to  that  carnivorous  quadruped.  After 
this  had  continued  for  some  time,  they  began  to  put 
down  their  noses  and  sniff  the  earth  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  at  length  one  of  them  suddenly  stopped, 
uttered  a shrill  cry,  and  commenced  scratching  the 
ground  at  a particular  spot.  The  others  immedi- 
ately gathered  around,  and  all  set  to  work  scratch- 
ing up  the  earth  with  their  hands,  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  wolf  in  so  doing ; and,  in  a few  min- 
utes, greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Major,  they 
exhumed  from  the  spot  a genuine  live  Tonkawa, 
who  had  previously  been  interred  for  the  perform- 
ance. 

“As  soon  as  they  had  unearthed  this  strange 
biped,  they  ran  around,  scenting  his  person  and  ex- 
amining him  throughout  with  the  greatest  apparent 
delight  and  curiosity.  The  advent  of  this  curious 
and  novel  creature  was  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary 
moment  to  them,  and  a council  of  venerable  and  sage 
old  wolves  'was  at  once  assembled  to  determine  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

“The  Tonkawa  addressed  them  as  follows:  4 You 
have  taken  me  from  the  spirit  land  where  I was 
contented  and  happy,  and  brought  me  into  this 
world  where  I am  a stranger,  and  I know  not  what 
I shall  do  for  subsistence  and  clothing.  It  is  better 
you  should  place  me  back  where  you  found  me, 
otherwise  I shall  freeze  or  starve/ 

“After  mature  deliberation  the  council  declined 
returning  him  to  the  earth,  and  advised  him  to  gain 
a livelihood  as  the  wolves  did,  to  go  out  into  the 
wilderness,  and  rob,  kill,  and  steal  wherever  oppor- 
tunity presented.  They  then  placed  a bowr  and  ar- 
rows in  his  hands,  and  told  him  with  these  he  must 
famish  himself  with  food  and  clothing;  that  he 
could  wander  about  from  place  to  place  like  the 
wolves,  but  that  he  must  never  build  a house  or 
cultivate  the  soil ; that  if  he  did  he  would  surely 
die.  This  injunction,  the  chief  informed  the  Ma- 
jor, had  always  been  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
Tonkawas.” 

What  shall  be  done  with  such  a people? 
Colonel  Marcy  says:  “The  only  way  to  make 
these  merciless  freebooters  fear  or  respect  the 
authority  of  our  Government  is,  when  they  mis- 
behave, first  of  all  to  chastise  them  well  by 
striking  such  a blow  as  will  be  felt  for  a long 
time,  and  thus  show  them  that  we  are  superior 
to  them  in  war.  They  will  then  respect  us 
much  more  than  when  their  good-will  is  pur- 
chased by  presents.”  We  imagine  that  if  the 
opinion  of  frontiersmen  were  asked  it  would  be 
expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Jim  Baker, 
a friend  of  Marcy,  who  has  spent  a quarter  of  a 


century  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. He  says : 

“They  are  the  most  onsartinest  varmints  in  all 
creation,  and  1 reckon  tha’r  not  mor’n  half  human ; 
for  von  never  seed  a human,  arter  you’d  fed  anil 
treated  him  to  the  best  fixins  in  your  lodge,  jist  turn 
round  and  steal  all  your  horses,  or  ary  other  thing 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  No,  not  adzackly.  He 
would  feel  kinder  grateful,  and  ask  you  to  spread  a 
blanket  in  his  lodge  ef  you  ever  passed  that  a-wav. 
But  the  Injun  he  don’t  care  shucks  for  you,  and  is 
ready  to  do  you  a heap  of  mischief  as  soon  as  he 
quits  your  feed.  No,  Cap.,  it’s  not  the  right  way 
to  give  um  presents  to  buy  peace ; but  ef  I w ar  gov- 
ernor of  these  veer  United  States,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’d  do.  I’d  invite  um  all  to  a big  feast,  and  make 
b’lieve  I wanted  to  have  a big  talk ; and  as  soon  as 
I got  um  all  together,  I’d  pitch  in  and  sculp  about 
half  of  um,  and  then  t’other  half  would  be  mighty 
glad  to  make  a peace  that  would  stick.  That’s  the 
way  I’d  make  a treaty  with  the  dog’ond,  red- bellied 
varmints;  and  as  sure  as  you’re  born,  Cap.,  that’s 
the  only  way.” 

Colonel  Marcy  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
that  there  would  be  a lack  of  good  faith  and 
honor  in  such  a proceeding,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  more  in  accordance  with  his  notions 
of  fair  dealing  to  meet  them  openly  in  the  field, 
and  there  endeavor  to  punish  them  if  they  de- 
serve it.  To  this  Baker  replied : 

“Tain’t  no  use  to  talk  about  honor  with  them, 
Cap. ; they  hain’t  got  no  such  thing  in  um ; and 
they  won’t  show  fair  fight,  any  way  you  can  fix  it. 
Don’t  they  kill  and  sculp  a wThitc  man  wiien-ar  the}’ 
get  the  better  on  him  ? The  mean  varmints,  they’ll 
never  behave  themselves  until  you  give  um  a clean 
out-and-out  licking.  They  can’t  onderstand  white 
folks*  ways,  and  they  won’t  learn  um ; and  ef  you 
treat  um  decently,  they  think  you  arc  afeared. 
You  may  depend  on’t,  Cap.,  the  only  way  to  treat 
Injuns  is  to  thrash  them  well  at  first,  then  the 
balance  will  sorter  take  to  you  and  behave  them- 
selves.” 

During  his  thirty  years’  service  on  the  bor- 
ders Captain  Marcy  conducted  several  import- 
ant exploring  and  other  expeditions.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1852,  he  received  the  following 
order  from  the  War  Department : 

“ Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  Fifth  Iufantry,  with  his  com- 
pany aa  an  escort,  will  proceed,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  make  an  examination  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  it,  from  the  mouth  of  CachG  Creek 
to  its  source,  according  to  special  Instructions  which  he 
will  receive.  Brevet  Captain  G.  B.  MKJlellan,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  is  assigned  duty  with  this  expedition.*1 

Just  ten  years  from  that  time  Brevet-Captain 
G.  B.  M4Clellan,  as  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  just  entering  upon  his 
campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and  Colonel  Marcy 
was  his  Chief  of  Staff.  This  expedition  threw 
much  light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  a 
region  hitherto  wholly  unknowm,  and  as  yet 
known  only  by  this.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
single  feature  is  the  discovery  of  an  immense 
bed  of  gypsum  350  miles  long,  and  from  50  to 
100  broad.  Hitherto  the  largest  bed  of  this 
mineral  known  within  the  United  States  was  a 
deposit  in  Iowra,  covering  an  area  of  two  or 
three  square  miles — not  one-ten-thousandth 
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part  as  large  as  this  on  the  Red  River.  This 
gypsum  affects  ail  the  streams  running  through 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  waters 
drinkable  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
thirst,  ami  its  unavoidable  use  occasions  con- 
stant burning  pains  in  the  stomach,  attended 
by  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  most  vehement  and 
feverish  thirst.  A very  good  imitation  of  its 
taste  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a tea-spoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a tumbler  of  water. 

“We  endeavored,”  says  Colonel  Marcy,  “to dis- 
guise the  taste  of  the  water  by  making  coffee  with 
it ; but  it  retained  the  same  disagreeable  properties 


in  that  form  that  it  had  in  its  natural  state.  Al- 
though we  were  suffering  most  acutely  from  the 
effects  of  the  nauseating  and  repulsive  water  in  the 
river,  we  were  still  under  the  necessity  of  using  it 
Several  of  the  men  were  taken  with  violent  cramps 
in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  yet  they  did  not  mur- 
mur. On  the  contrary  they  were  cheerful,  and  in- 
dulged in  frequent  jokes  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  were  sick.  The  principal  topic  of  eonversnrion 
with  them  seemed  to  be  a discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  fancy  iced  drinks 
which  could  be  procured  in  the  cities,  and  the  price* 
that  could  he  obtained  for  some  of  them  if  they  wm 
within  reach  of  our  party.  Indeed,  it  seem*  to  nv? 
t that  no  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  agitation 
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of  a similar  subject ; and,  from  the  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment, I have  no  doubt  that  a moderate  quantity  of 
Croton  water,  cooled  with  Boston  ice,  would  have 
met  with  a very  ready  market  in  our  little  mess. 
Indeed,  if  1 mistake  not,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of- 
fered as  higli  as  two  thousand  dollars  for  a single 
backet  of  the  pure  element ; but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  this  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in  which 
money  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  obtain  the  ob- 
ject desired.  We  spread  our  blankets,  and  endeav- 
ored to  obliterate  the  sensation  of  thirst  in  sleep; 
but,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  my  slumbers  were 
continually  disturbed  by  dreams,  in  which  1 fancied 
myself  swallowing  huge  draughts  of  ice-water.” 

Passing  the  gypsum  region,  the  expedition 
came,  in  their  homeward  way,  by  a different 
route,  upon  a country  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. On  the  1st  day  of  July  they  reached 
the  extreme  head  waters  of  the  Ke-che-a-qui- 
ho-no  (“Prairie  Dog  Town”)  River,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Red  River.  It  flows  through  a 
gigantic  gorge,  with  huge  escarpments  of  sand- 
stone, rising  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  800 
feet ; this  gradually  closes  until  the  sides,  only 
a few  yards  apart  at  the  bottom,  unite  over- 
head; leaving  a long  narrow  corridor  beneath, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  head  spring  of  the 
main  branch  takes  its  rise.  This  spring,  burst- 
ing from  its  cavernous  reservoir,  leaps  down 
over  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  begins  its  long 
journey  to  the  Mississippi,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  tributaries.  Ten  years  from  that  day 
was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

The  canon  of  the  upper  Red  River  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any  of 
which  we  have  certain  accounts ; and  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  and  its  collateral  chains.  If 
we  can  place  any  reliance  upon  bare  report, 
the  great cafton  of  the  Colorado — that  “Colo- 
rado” which  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia— presents  a cafton  more  wonderful  than 
any  other  on  the  globe.  From  vague  reports 
this  chasm  is  well-nigh  two  hundred  miles  long, 
anvof  fabulous  depth.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  Coronado,  in  the  course  of  his 
adventurous  expedition,  came  upon  it.  He  de- 
clares that  for  several  days  he  traveled  along 
the  crest  of  a lofty  bluff  bordering  the  cafton, 
which  he  estimated  to  be  nine  miles  high. 
That  is,  pile  Mont  Blanc  upon  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  and  then  cut  a 
gorge  down  from  the  top  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  will  not  be  within  a mile  as  deep 
as  this  chasm.  He  adds,  that  the  river  flow- 
ing at  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  about  a fathom 
wide ; but  the  Indians  assured  him  it  was  half 
a league.  Some  of  hi9  men  once  attempted  to 
clamber  down  the  steep  sides.  They  were  gone 
nearly  a day,  and  on  their  return  had  been  able 
only  to  reach  a rock,  visible  from  the  top,  which 
seemed  about  six  feet  high  ; they  declared  that, 
upon  reaching  it,  they  found  it  to  be  as  high  as 
the  spire  of  th/ cathedral  at  Seville,  which  rises 
350  feet.  These  reports  are,  of  course,  simply 
absurd,  for  the  ridge  from  which  the  adventur- 
ers looked  down  would  then  have  been  well- 


nigh  three  times  as  high  above  the  ocean  as 
the  loftiest  spot  which  the  foot  of  man  has  ever 
trod,  or  to  which  he  has  ascended  in  a balloon. 
As  late  as  1858  Colonel  Marcy  was  told  by  An- 
tony Lereux,  for  whom  he  vouches  as  “one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  best-informed  guides  in 
New  Mexico,”  that  he  had  once  been  at  a point 
of  this  cafton  where  he  estimated  the  walls  to 
be  three  miles  high — that  is,  equal  to  a gorge 
cut  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Kern, 
whom  Colonel  Marcy  quotes  as  “a  very  intel- 
ligent and  reliable  gentleman,”  declares  that 
he  had  a view  of  the  cafton  from  a neighboring 
mountain,  and  had  “no  doubt  that  the  walls 
were  at  least  5000  feet  in  height.  ” From  this 
we  are  prepared  to  make  large  deductions ; but 
after  these  are  made  we  imagine  that  nothing 
at  all  approaching  it  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  cost  of  thorough 
exploration.  In  1853  Colonel  Marcy  proposed 
to  the  Government  to  perform  this  work;  but 
there  was  then  no  appropriation  which  could 
be  applied  to  this  object,  and  his  suggestion 
was  not  acted  upon. 

“Imagine.”  he  says,  “then,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  a large  stream  like  the  Colorado  traversing 
for  two  hundred  miles  a defile  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar walls  towering  five  thousand  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not 
contribute  largely  toward  the  formation  of  scenery 
surpassing  in  sublimity  and  picturesque  character 
any  other  in  the  world.  Our  landscape  painters 
would  here  find  rare  subjects  for  their  study,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  of 'the  most  enterprising  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  penetrate  this  new  field  of  art  in  our  only 
remaining  unexplored  territory. 

“A  consideration,  however,  of  vastly  greater 
financial  and  national  importance  than  those  al- 
luded to  above,  which  might,  and  probably  would 
result  from  a thorough  exploration  of  this  part  of 
the  river,  is  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
That  gold  and  silver  abound  in  that  region  is  fully 
established,  as  those  metals  have  been  found  in 
many  localities  both  east  and  west  of  the  Colorado. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  the  walls  of  this 
gigantic  crevice  will  exhibit  many  rich  deposits  ? 
Companies  are  formed  almost  daily,  and  large 
amounts  of  money  and  labor  expended  in  sinking 
shafts  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  feet,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  finding  mineral  deposits; 
l»ut  here  Nature  has  opened  and  exposed  to  view  a 
continuous  shaft  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
five  thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  the  one  case  we 
have  a small  shaft  blasted  out  at  great  expense  by 
manual  labor,  showing  a surface  of  about  thirty- 
six  hundred  feet,  while  here  Nature  gratuitously 
exhibits  ten  thousand  millions  of  feet  extending 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

“ Is  it,  then,  at  all  without  the  scope  of  rational 
conjecture  to  predict  that  such  an  immense  devel- 
opment of  the  interior  strata  of  the  earth — such  a 
huge  gulch,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
extending  so  great  a distance  through  the  heart  of 
a country  as  rich  as  this  in  the  precious  metals, 
may  yet  prove  to  be  the  El  Dorado  which  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  sought 
for ; and  wbo  knows  but  that  the  Government  might 
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here  find  n source  of  revenue  sufficient  to  liquidate 
our  national  debt?* 

But  passing  from  snch  speculations  we  must 
advert  briefly  to  a most  perilous  expedition 
which  was  actually  performed  by  Colonel  — 
then  Captain — Miurcy.  In  1857  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  sent  into  Utah  under 
the  command  of  General  Albert  Sidney  .John' 
stem.  The  Mormons  destroyed  the  army  trains, 
devastated  the  country  in  front,  and  as  winter 
opened  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a de- 
tachment over  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  New  Mexico  to  flud  supplies 
for  the  troops.  The  story  of  the  expedition  is 


briefly  told  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  1858 : 

“This  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  R.  B 
Marcy,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry;  and,  without  intend- 
ing to  make  an  invidious  comparison  between  the 
services  of  officers  where  all  arc  meritorious,  it  is 
but  just  to  bring  the  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his 
command  to  your  especial  notice.  It  may  l*j  safe- 
ly affirmed  that,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  hazard- 
ous expeditions  scattered  so  thickly  through  the 
history  of  <>ur  bonier  warfare,  tilled  as  many  of 
them  an>  with  appalling  tales  of  privation,  hard- 
ship, and  suffering,  not  one  surpasses  this,  and  in 
some  particulars  it  has  been  hardly  equaled  by  any. 

“ Captain  M arcy  left  Fort  Bridger  ou  the  Stf  cb 
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day  of  November,  1867,  with  a command  of  forty 
enlisted  men,  and  twenty-five  mountain  men,  be- 
sides packers  and  guides.  Their  course  lay  through 
an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  over  lofty  and  rug- 
ged mountains,  without  a pathway  or  human  hab- 
itation to  guide  or  direct,  in  the  very  depth  of  win- 
ter, through  snows,  for  many  miles  together,  reach- 
ing to  the  depth  of  five  feet  Their  beasts  of  bur- 
den very  rapidly  perished  until  very  few  were  left; 
their  supplies  gave  out ; their  luggage  was  aban- 
doned : they  were  driven  to  subsist  upon  the  car- 
casses of  their  dead  horses  and  mules ; all  the  men 
became  greatly  emaciated ; some  wrere  frost-bitten ; 
yet  not  one  murmur  of  discontent  escaped  the  lips 
of  a single  man.  Their  mission  was  one  of  ex-  I 
treme  importance  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
and  great  disaster  might  befall  the  command  if  these 
devoted  men  failed  to  bring  succor  to  the  camp. 
They  had  one  and  all  volunteered  for  this  service, 
and,  although  they  might  freeze  or  die,  yet  they 
would  not  complain. 

‘‘  After  a march  of  fifty-one  days  they  emerged 
from  the  forests,  and  found  themselves  at  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  New  Mexico.  During  their  whole 
march  Captain  Marcy  shared  all  the  privations  of 
the  common  soldier,  marching,  sleeping,  and  eating 
as  they  did.** 

From  Colonel  Many’s  Narrative  we  shall 
make  a few  extracts  describing  some  of  the 
perils  of  the  expedition.  On  the  11th  of  De- 
cember they  packed  their  mules  and  began  the 
ascent  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. They  had  proceeded  but  a few  miles 
when  the  snow  began  to  impede  their  progress. 
It  soon  became  so  deep  that  the  mules  could 
no  longer  force  their  way  through.  Up  to  this 
time  they  had  marched  with  an  advanced-guard, 
immediately  followed  by  the  pack-mnles,  the 
main  party  bringing  up  the  rear.  Colonel 
Marcy  proceeds : 

“ I now  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  command 
in  front,  in  single  rank,  so  as  to  break  a track  for 
the  animals.  This  was,  of  course,  very  hard  work 
upon  a few  of  the  leading  men ; and,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  labor  as  much  as  possible,  I directed 
that  every  man,  as  he  came  in  front,  should  retain 
that  position  a certain  length  of  time,  after  which 
he  was  permitted  to  turn  out  of  the  track  and  allow 
all  the  others  to  pass  him,  taking  his  place  in  rear. 
By  these  alternations  the  work  was  very  much 
lightened,  and  after  all  the  party  had  passed  a good 
track  was  left  for  the  animals.  And  they  really 
required  all  our  care,  as,  from  the  time  we  entered 
the  mountains,  they  received  no  other  sustenance 
than  what  they  derived  from  the  bitter  pine-leaves. 
The  effects  of  this  novel  and  unwholesome  forage 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself  upon  them.  They 
became  weak  and  exhausted,  and  at  length  began 
to  give  out  and  die.  I was  then  obliged  to  cache, 
or  hide,  all  our  surplus  luggage,  w'hich  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  packs  very  considerably.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  continued  to  perish.  One  day 
we  lost  five*  and  another  day  as  many  as  eight  died 
out  of  our  little  stock.  This  gave  me  very  serious 
uneasiness,  as  our  supply  of  provisions  was  becom- 
ing very  small,  and  I knew,  after  these  were  gone, 
our  only  dependence  for  subsistence  must  be  upon 
our  famished  animals.  Our  beef  cattle  had  nearly 
all  been  consumed,  and  our  stock  of  bread  was  very 
limited.  I felt  the  necessity  of  husbanding  the 


I strength  of  my  men  and  animals  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. I therefore  ordered  the  command  to  throw 
away  every  article  of  baggage  they  had  remaining, 
excepting  one  blanket  each  and  their  arms  and  am- 
| munition.  They  cheerfully  complied  with  the  or- 
der, and  we  thus  made  another  very  material  re- 
duction in  the  weight  of  our  packs,  which  enabled 
our  enfeebled  animals  to  proceed  with  more  ease. 

“The  snow  increased  day  after  day  as  we  as- 
cended, until  it  was  four  feet  deep,  and  was  so  dry 
and  light  that  the  men,  walking  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, would  sink  to  their  waists,  and  could  not 
move.  One  of  the  guides  made  a pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  attempted  to  walk  upon  them,  but  they 
sank  so  deep  in  the  soft  snow  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  them. 

“ Our  only  alternative  now,  in  the  deepest  snow, 
was  for  the  three  or  four  leading  men  of  the  party 
to  lie  down  and  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  feet, 
each  man  following  in  the  tracks  of  the  leader,  and 
all  placing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  same  holes. 
This  method  packed  the  snow  so  that,  after  a few 
men  bad  passed,  it  bore  up  the  others,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  sustain  the  mules  after  all  the  men 
had  traversed  it. 

“ The  leading  man  was  generally  able  to  go  about 
fifty  yards  before  he  became  exhausted.  Notwith- 
standing I reduced  the  rations  one-half,  our  provi- 
sions were  all  exhausted  long  before  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  we  were  then  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  famished  animals  for 
food. 

“ After  this  our  only  diet  for  twelve  days  consist- 
ed of  starved  mules  as  they  became  exhausted  and 
could  go  no  farther.  Twelve  of  my  men  had  frozen 
their  feet  so  badly  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  appropriate  all  our  serviceable 
animals  to  cam’  them.  I had  given  up  my  own 
horse  to  one  of  these  men,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
snow  with  the  others.  We  had  not  a single  mor- 
sel of  any  thing  left  to  eat  except  these  animals. 
If  we  had  had  some  salt  we  would  have  done  bet- 
ter, but  that  was  all  gone.  I was  in  the  habit  of 
sprinkling  a little  gunpowder  upon  my  mule-steaks, 
and  it  did  not  then  require  a very  extensive  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  the  presence  of  both 
pepper  and  salt  This  lean  meat  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  appetite, 
and  we  were  continually  longing  for  fat  meat.  Al- 
though we  consumed  large  quantities  of  the  mule 
meat,  yet  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  we  had 
finished  our  meals  we  would  feel  as  hungry  as  be- 
fore we  had  eaten.” 

They  had  got  within  abont  a hundred  miles 
of  Fort  Massachusetts,  and  had  but  three  good 
mules  left,  and  were  in  a state  bordering  upon 
starvation.  Two  guides,  Mariano  and  Miguel, 
were  dispatched  in  advance  to  request  that  sup- 
plies should  be  sent  back  to  meet  the  party. 
They  managed  to  reach  the  fort,  after  killing 
and  eating  one  of  the  males.  It  was  eleven 
days  before  the  supplies  reached  them ; their 
way  had  lain  through  a region  so  utterly  deso- 
late that  for  thirty-one  days  they  had  not  seen 
a human  being  outside  of  their  own  party.  At 
last  two  men  were  seen  coming  up  on  horse- 
back, and  soon  Miguel  and  Mariano  rode  up, 
firing  their  revolvers  and  making  other  demon- 
strations of  joy.  “We  knew,”  says  Marcy, 
“ from  their  fresh  horses  that  they  had  reached 
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the  fort  and  that  we  were  now  saved ; and  the 
exhibition  of  joy  manifest  among  the  command 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  beheld. 
Some  of  the  men  laughed,  danced,  and  scream- 
ed with  delight  ; while  others  (and  I must  con- 
fess I was  not  among  the  former)  cried  like  chil- 
dren. I had  not  slept  half  an  hour  at  a time 
for  twenty  days  and  nights,  and  was  reduced 
from  1T0  to  131  pounds  in  weight,  and  of 
course  my  nervous  system  was  not  under  very 
good  control.”  When,  four  days  after,  the  ex- 
pedition reached  Fort  Massachusetts  the  mem- 
bers appeared  in  sorry  plight.  “ Not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  men,”  writes  the  com- 


mander, 4i  had  any  caps,  and  lmt  few  had  any 
remains  of  trowsers  below  the  knees.  Their 
feet  were  tied  up  with  mule-hides,  pieces  of 
blankets,  coat-tails,  and  the  like.  T had  set 
out  from  Foft  Bridget  with  a wardrobe  of  stout 
material;  but  I had  divided  this  among  my 
destitute,  men  until  1 was  mvself  reduced  to  a 
scanty  allowance.  Among  other  •garments  I 
had  remaining  was  a soldier's  over-coat,  from 
the  skirts  of  which  I was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
off  pieces  to  patch  my  pants  am!  stockings; 
and  as  rents  in  these  were  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, by  the  time  I reached  the-  fort  there  wa> 
but  very  little  left  of  my  original  coat-rail^” 
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In  spite  of  the.  utmost  exertions  of  the  Com- 
mander many  of  the  hsdf-siarved  men  managed 
to  get  at  more  food  than  they  should  have  had, 
and  woke  up  next  morning  in  excruciating  tor- 
ture; and  one  of  them  died  next  day.  But  the 
ravage  system  seems  somehow  to  be  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  extremes  of  starvation 
and  repletion.  When  Mariano  reached  the 
fort  he  took  lodgings  with  ft  Mexican  and  At 
once  called  for  a bountiful  supper,  mid  asked 
for  more.  Then  he  sat  down,  smoked  his 
pipe  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  beginning  to 
feel  hungry  again,  paid  two  dollars  for  a third 
supper,  which  he  thought  would  last  him  till 


morning.  But  during  the  night  lie  woke  up 
as  hungry  as  ever,  and  called  up  his  hostess 
and  ode  red  her  five  dollars  if  she  would  cook 
him  a fourth  supper.  This  dispatched,  he  found 
himself  able  to  worry  through  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  This  gastronomic  feat,  adds 
Colonel  Marcv,  “will  not  appear  at  all  sur- 
prising to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Indian 
life.  ’*  Mariano,  upon  coming  to  Taos,  received 
five  hundred  dollars  tor  his  services,  which  the 
Colonel  thought  would  supply  him  with  all  he 
wanted  for  a long  time.  But  the  very  next 
morning  he  came  in  saying  that  his  money  was 
all  gone,  and  he.  wanted  to  borrow  five  dollars. 
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He  had  lost  every  cent  fit  M#ht&  The  desired 
loan  Mas  granted,  with  an  injunction  to  keep 
away  from  the  monte-hank.  The  ha  If- breed 
was  duly  grateful  for  the  good  advice,  which 
we  imagine  was  wasted  upon  him ; for  he 
closed  his  thanks  by  a lift  of  the  eyebrows,  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  hint,  “Maybe 
some  time  me  win,  Messicur  !” 

The  return  journey  to  Utah  was  commenced 
at  the  middle  of  March,  and  abounded  in  ad- 
Of  these  we  have  only  space  to 


Like  most  great  hunters.  Colonel  Marcv 
seems  inclined  to  undervalue  the  prowess  of 
the  animals  which  he  conquers.  Thus,  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear,  the  monarch  of  the  American 
forests,  and  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  of 
beasts,  he  tells  a number  of  stories  from  hi? 
own  personal  experience,  which  he  sums  up  by 
saying: 

“I  believe  that  if  a man  came  suddenly  upon 
the  l*ea$t  in  a thicket,  where  it  could  have  no  pre- 
vious warning,  he  might  l*e  attacked ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a large  grizzly  bear  might  attack  a man 
on  foot  in  the  open  prairie,  and  in  some  instance? 
they  have  been  known  to  make  war  upon  meu  on 
horseback ; but  I have  always  observed  that  an  ac» 
quaintnnee  with  the  larger  wild  animals  of  oar 
country  makes  them  much  le-sa  formidable  than 
they  are  represented  to  11s  when  in  the  distance/ 

Still  on  the  strength  of  an  adventure  of  Jim 
Baker,  the  Colonel  s old  mountain  friend,  wc 
feel  warranted  in  the  belief  that  a “grimly,’ 
though  only  half  grown,  may  be  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer. 


ventures, 

speak  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  character- 
istic of  the  country.  On  the  30tb  of  April  the 
party  was  encamped  upon  the  high  ridge  which 
divides  the  Arkansas  River  from  the  Platte, 
The  day  was  bright  and  balmy*  the  trees  had 
put  forth  their  new  leaves,  and  the  fresh  grass 
stood  six  inches  high.  At  sunset  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north ; the  weather  grew  snd- 
denly  cold.  Soon  it  began  to  snow,  and  the 
storm  increased  to  a tempest,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  ride  or  walk.  The  storm 
had  hardly  set  in  when  one  of  the  herds  of 
three  hundred  horses  and  mules  broke  furi- 
ously away  from  the  men  who  were  guarding 
them,  and  ran  straight  before  the  wind  for  fifty 
miles  before  they  were  stopped.  Three  of  the 
herdsmen  attempted  to  follow  the  frightened 
animals.  One  made  Jits  way  back  to  camp  in  a 
state  of  great  prostration  and  suffering;  an- 
other was  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow ; 
the  third  was  discovered,  after  the  tempest  sub- 
sided, crawling  about  on  his  hands  and  knees 
in  a temporary  delirium.  The  tempest  lasted 
with  uninterrupted  fury  for  sixty  consecutive 
hours,  during  which  it  was  impossible  to  move 
for  any  distance  facing  the  wind  and  snow.  One 
of  the  employes,  who  had  gone  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  set  out  to  ret  turn,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 


Baker  mid  Bridget*,  a comrade  of  hi*, 
one  day  while  setting  traps  came  upon  a couple 
of  young  bears,  not  larger  than  well-grown 
dogs.  It  struck  them  that  if  they  waived  the 
advantage  of  fire-arms,  and  should  ‘‘pitch  in 
and  sculp  the  varmints  with  their  knives,  ' it 
would  be  something  to  brag  of.  So  they  threw 
down  their  rifles  and  “went  in,”  each  selecting 
one  of  the  cubs.  The  young  brutes  reared  up 
on  their  haunches  and  showed  fight.  Rather 
a scientific  display  took  place  between  Baker 
and  Bear,  Bruin  warding  off  every  knife-thrust 
with  a skill  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  Prize  Ring.  At  length  the  bear  rushed 
in,  “meaning  mischief."  But  the  knife  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  received  a death 
wound  under  the  ribs.  The  other  hear  was 
meanwhile  having  the  best  of  it  with  Bridger, 
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who  cried  out  for  assistance.  But  no  sooner 
had  Baker  come  np  than  Bridgcr  ran  off. 
Baker*  however,  went  in  again  and  killed  Bear 
.Number  Two.  But  he  said,  in  recounting  the 
tight.  “ I’ll  never  fight  nary  a nother*  grizzly 
without  a good  shooting-iron  in  my  paws.*’ 

As  for  wolves,  the  Colonel  thinks  them  hard- 
ly worth  notice. 


He  even  pooh-poohs  at  Put- 
nam’s famous  exploit  of  entering  a cave  and 
shooting  a wolf.  Those  who  understand  the 
cowardly  nature  of  the  wolf, he  says,  “and 
are  familiar  with  its  habits,  are  perfectly  aware 
that  such  an  undertaking  is  not  attended  with 
the  slightest  danger.  1 knew  a woman  who, 
Vox*.  XXXIII. —No.  19fi. — G a 


in  the  night  time,  hearing  a disturbance  in  her 
poultry*  yard,  went  out  and  met  a large  wolf 
carrying  off  one  of  her  turkeys,  of  which  she 
thought  much,  being  the  only  ones  within  a hun- 
dred miles,  and  pursued  the  wolf,  made  him  drop 
the  turkeys,  and  run  away.  If  any  one  should 
have  any  doubt  regarding  this  statement," con- 
tinues the  Colonel,  “ I beg  to  refer  him  to  roy 
wife*  who  was  the  owner  of  the  turkeys.*’ 

Colonel  Marty’s  long  service  on  the  border 
has  brought  him  into  constant  contact  w ith  that 
peculiar  class  who  form  the  extreme  frontier 
population  of  the  Southwest.  “They  seem,” 
he  says,  u to  constitute  an  anomalous  and  de- 
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taclied  element  in  our  social  structure.  Their 
sparsely  scattered  forest  habitations  being  far 
removed  from  towns  or  villages,  and  seldom 
visited  by  travelers,  exclude  them  almost  en- 
tirely from  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
and  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of  what  is  trans- 
piring outside  of  theinfewn  immediate  sphere 
as  the  savages  themselves.  They  seldom  or 
never  see  a newspaper,  and  could  not  read  it 
if  they  did ; and  I honestly  believe  that  many 
of  them  could  not  tell  whether  General  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Johnson  is  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.”  Of 
the  many  anecdotes  which  he  gives  of  these 
people,  we  must  find  space,  with  considerable 
abridgment,  for  on% : 

“ While  marching  a battalion  of  my  regiment 
from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Towson  during  a very 
warm  day  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  I made  a halt  at 
a respectable-looking  farm-house  near  the  Choctaw 
line  in  Arkansas,  and,  seeing  a woman  sitting  out 
upon  the  portico,  I rode  up  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  regarding  the  roads.  She  re- 
turned my  salutation,  and  very  politely  invited  me 
to  ‘’light  and  have  a char.'  I dismounted,  took 
the  chair,  and  complimented  the  good  woman  upon 
the  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  of  her  sur- 
roundings. She  said  4 it  was  tollible  far,  considerin 
they  had  corn'd  thar  and  commenced  deadnin  the 
trees  and  mauling  the  rails  only  five  years  afore.’  I 
should  have  imagined,  however,  from  the  very  lim- 
ited extent  of  her  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
country,  that  she  had  but  just  arrived,  or  that  she 
bad  been  hibernating  during  the  five  years  men- 
tioned. As  our  road  forked  near  the  house,  I asked 
her  which  of  the  two  would  lead  us  to  a small  town 
on  our  route  about  ten  miles  distant.  She  replied 
that  * she  didn’t  adzaetly  mind,  but  she  sort’r  reck- 
on’d her  nigger  gal  mought  tell  me.’  ” 

The  “nigger  gal, ” after  one  or  two  summons, 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jerusha,  a venerable 
negress  quite  seventy  years  old,  whose  func- 
tions, as  was  soon  manifested,  comprised  that 
of  sense-bearer  to  her  mistress.  The  “gal” 
on  making  her  appearance  was  accosted  with — 

“ ‘ You  lazy  no  ’count  nigger,  you  jess  tell  this 
yere  stranger  whar  these  two  roads  goes  to,  right 
quick,  do  you  hear.  * J erusha  very  promptly  replied, 

4 Wa’al,  Mass’r,  I ’specs  I’ze  gwine  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  MassY  Jeems  he  ’lowed  this  yere  left 
hand  one  ho  gwine  down  to  Wash-un-tum,  and  that 
thar  t’other  one  he  gwine  to  the  Choctaw  nashum.’ 
I then  asked  the  woman  of  the  house  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  post-office ; but  of  this  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea,  and  at  once  referred  me  to  the 
servant,  who  at  once  gave  me  the  information.” 

Soon  the  master  of  the  house  came  in.  He 
had  been  out  hunting,  and  had  brought  home  a 
couple  of  deer;  the  Colonel  thought  game  must 
be  very  plenty  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  so 
thought  the  settler.  When  he  first  came  there 
“thar  war  right  smart  chance  o’  deer;”  but 
now,  though  he  had  been  out  all  the  morning, 
he  had  only  killed  three,  and  had  “ busted”  two 
caps  at  one  which  he  did  not  get.  After  some 
conversation  it  appeared  that  the  settler  had 
been  out,  when  a young  man,  with  General 


Jackson,  and  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe,  of  which  he  said : 

44 1 calkerlate,  Mr.  Hossifer,  that  war  the  most 
de-cisivest  and  the  most  san-^um-ariest  fight  you 
ever  seen  in  all  yer  born  days.  We  boys,  we  up 
and  pitched  in  thar,  and  we  gin  the  yaller-bellies 
the  most  jxirf^ticlar  hail  Columby.  We  chawed 
um  all  up ; we  laid  uni  out  cold’r  nur  a wedge ; we 
saved  every  mother’s  son  of  um — we  did  that  thar 
little  thing,  boss.” 

The  special  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
“ saved”  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  whisky-bot- 
tle was  of  course  produced,  the  host  remarking 
that  he  “ war  not  too  prond  to  take  a horn  with 
a fellow-soger,  if  he  war  a regular.”  The  so- 
cial “drink”  having  been  duly  gone  through, 
the  settler  wished  to  learn  the  latest  news  from 
the  outside  world.  “There’s  narry  paper,” 
he  said,  “tuck  in  this  yere  settlewenr,-  but  I 
hearn  tell  that  Gin-ral  Jackson  are  dead  ; may- 
be you  mought  hcer’d  some  talk  ’bout  it  as  you 
corn’d  ’long  the  road,  stranger.”  The  military 
guest  was  quite  able  to  assure  the  borderman 
that  the  rumor  which  had  just  reached  the  set- 
tlement was  unhappily  too  true.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  had  died  three  years  before. 

But  these  rude  specimens  of  humanity  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  faculties ; and  not  un- 
frequently,  under  favorable  circumstances,  they 
are  developed.  Thus,  so  long  ago  as  when 
Marcy  was  at  West  Point,  a strapping  youth 
from  the  remote  borders,  near  the  Cherokee 
nation,  made  his  appearance  provided  with  a 
proper  certificate  of  appointment  as  cadet.  How 
he  reached  New  York  on  horseback ; how  he 
ordered  half  a peck  of  oysters  for  himself  in  the 
city,  and  how  he  labored  up  the  hill  at  West 
Point,  panting  under  the  burden  of  his  trunk, 
we  have  not  space  to  tell.  Enough  that  he 
made  his  appearance  before  Colonel  Tliayer,  a 
rigid  old  martinet,  who  was  then  commandant 
at  the  institution,  with  the  inquiiy, 

“Ole  man,  are  you  Colonel  or  Captain,  or 
whatever  you-call-um,  Thayer?” 

The  officer  replied  that  he  was  Colonel 
Thayer. 

“Wa’al,  now,  look-ayere,  Kura,”  was  the 
cool  reply ; ‘ ‘ this  yere  hill  o’  y oum  am  a breath- 
er.” 

Four  years  after  this  uncouth  young  fellow 
graduated  from  West  Point  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  scholar,  reflecting  credit  upon 
the  institution,  “ and  was  afterward  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  a History  of  Texas.” 

We  can  not  close  this  paper  without  making 
some  mention  of  Martin  Scott,  who  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  Company  to  which  Lieutenant  Marcy 
was  assigned  upon  leaving  West  Point.  He 
was  a native  of  Bennington  in  Vermont,  and 
seems  quite  early  to  have  become  locally  fa- 
mous for  marksmanship  and  pluck,  the  quali- 
ties just  then  most  in  request  in  our  army.  In 
1814,  when  he  was  plowing  in  the  field,  a letter 
was  brought  to  him,  upon  opening  which  he 
found  it  contained  a commission  as  ensign  in  the 
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Army  of  the  United  States.  Why  this  appoint- 
ment was  conferred  upon  him,  or  by  whose  in- 
fluence, he  never  knew.  He  had  never  made 
application  for  it.  However,  he  did  not  look 
a gift-horse  in  the  month ; and  being  sent  to 
the  Western  frontier  soon  fonnd  means  to  make 
his  mark  as  the  best  shot  of  his  day.  The  coon 
story  may  not  be  literally  true ; and  Colonel 
Marcy  can  not  vouch  from  personal  knowledge, 
though  he  has  often  heard  it  vouched  for,  of 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  story  that  he  would 
take  a couple  of  potatoes,  fling  them  successive- 
ly into  the  air,  and  put  a pistol  ball  through 
both  as  they  crossed  each  other,  one  going  up 
and  the  other  coming  down.  But  here  is  one, 
for  which  we  have  Colonel  Marcy’s  authority : 

“ He  proposed  to  me,  upon  one  occasion,  that  we 
should  take  an  old-fashioned  United  States  yager 
that  he  had,  and  determine  which  could  load  and 
fire  three  shots  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and 
make  the  best  target.  Accordingly,  a playing-card, 
with  a spot  or  buirs-eye  in  the  centre  about  the  size 
of  a dime,  was  attached  to  a log  of  wood,  and  placed 
at  8e\tenty-five  yards  from  where  we  proposed  to 
stand.  Captain  Scott  then  took  the  rifle  uncharged, 
with  the  powder-flask  at  hand,  and  the  balls  and 
patches  in  his  mouth,  and  he  made  the  three  shots 
‘off-hand’  in  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  I 
then  myself  went  to  the  target,  and  found  one  round 
hole  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  bull’s-eye. 
I was  surprised  at  the  precision  of  the  shot,  but  ob- 
served to  the  Captain  that  the  other  two  had  entire- 
ly missed  the  target.  He  shook  his  head  and  called 
for  an  axe,  when  we  split  the  log,  and  found  the 
three  balls  in  one  mass,  all  having  passed  through 
the  same  round  aperture  directly  in  the  centre  of 
the  card.’1 

Captain  Scott  bad  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  “close ;”  that  is,  of  taking  very  good 
care  of  his  money.  In  fact  at  one  time  his  fel- 
low-officers attempted  “ to  put  him  into  Coven- 
try” on  that  account ; but  as  none  of  them  felt 
that  they  were  equal  to  him  as  a shot,  they 
sent  for  a noted  “fire-eater”  to  act  as  their 
champion.  The  bully  insulted  Scott;  and  a 
challenge  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Scott 


was  thoroughly  opposed  to  dueling,  and  had  re- 
solved to  throw  away  his  fire ; but  happening 
to  hear  his  antagonist  remark  that  he  had  a very 
disagreeable  job  on  hand,  to  shoot  a d— d 
Yankee,  concluded  that  his  forbearance  would 
be  thrown  away.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  the  duel  came  off  the  bully  got  a ball 
through  his  lungs ; which  luckily  did  not  kill 
him ; but  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  was  thought 
to  have  had  the  consumption  before,  but  some- 
how the  wound  effected  a cure,  and  he  lived 
many  years  after  the  time  when,  according  to 
all  computation,  he  should  have  been  dead. 

Scott,  if  “close,”  was  far  enough  from 
“mean,”  and  did  much  for  his  family,  many 
of  whom  were  in  poor  circumstances.  Once  he 
came  hack  to  Bennington  in  great  state,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  hotel,  where  no- 
body saw  in  him  the  poor  lad  who  years  ago 
had  gone  from  that  quiet  town.  Looking  from 
the  window  he  saw  a man  driving  a yoke  of 
oxen.  “A  fine  pair  of  oxen,”  said  the  Cap- 
tain ; “ are  they  yours  ?”  “ No,  they  belong  to 
a neighbor,  I am  not  able  to  buy  them.  ” “ How 
much  will  they  cost  ?”  The  price  being  named, 
he  took  out  the  money,  paid  for  them,  and  told 
the  astonished  driver  that  he  liked  his  looks  so 
much  that  he  would  make  him  a present  of  the 
cattle.  The  Captain  then  invited  himself  to 
visit  the  new  owner  of  the  oxen.  The  man 
said  that  he  rented  a little  farm,  and  had  hard 
work  to  get  along,  hut  would  of  course  be  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
him  come  to  his  poor  house.  The  guest  in- 
quired the  price  of  the  farm,  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  buy  that,  and  make  a present  of 
it  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  taken  such  a 
liking.  Then,  and  not  before,  did  the  farmer 
discover  that  the  generous  stranger  was  his 
own  brother. 

Captain  Martin  Scott  fell  at  Molino  del  Rey 
in  1847,  gallantly  leading  forward  his  command 
into  that  fearful  fight,  thirty-three  years  after 
the  time  when  he  received  the  letter  appoint- 
ing him  as  ensign  in  the  army. 
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Upon  the  heated  walls  the  sun  shines  down 
Fiercely  and  blankly,  with  unsoftened  rays. 
Sword-like  above  the  noisy,  dusty  town, 

Through  the  long  summer  days. 

Only  this  glare  and  bustle  meet  mine  eye. 

Till  o’er  the  glowing  west  the  shadows  creep, 
And  Night  leads  oat  her  silent  train  on  high. 
Soothing  the  world  to  sleep. 

All  day  my  heart  has  been  to  fall  of  dreams — 
A stir  of  winds  comes  through  the  sultry  air — 
Far  off  my  fancy  hears  a voice  of  streams. 

And  I again  am  there ; 

Ah  me!  the  coolness  of  those  mountain  woods! 

The  beanty  of  the  waters  crystal  sheen  1 
The  long-arched  aisles— cathedral  solitudes— 
With  mossy  carpets  green. 
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The  noise  of  running  waters  every  where; 

The  sound  of  winds  among  the  pine-tree  topi ; 

The  waterfalls  that  shower  upon  the  air 
A rain  of  silver  drops. 

The  majesty  of  those  eternal  hills — 

Deep  gleus  beneath,  and  sunshine  on  their  copes— 

And  the  bright  river  lying  calm  and  still 
Beyond  the  farthest  slopes. 

All  these  have  risen  up  before  mine  eyes, 

And  my  heart* stood  before  them  tranced  and  dumt 

As  one  sweet  voice  of  many  melodies 
Called  from  the  mountains,  Come ! 

Oh,  for  a bird’s  swift  wings  1 My  own,  my  own, 

My  priestess  Nature,  at  thy  inmost  shrine 

Metbioks  I should  be  nearer  to  the  Throne 
Than  in  this  lot  of  mine. 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


XIII.— TEXAS  LOST  AND  WON. 

Magnitude  of  Texas. — Its  Secession — Treason  of  General 
Twiggy — The  Capture  at  Leon.— Bombardment  at  Gal- 
veston.— The  Royal  Yacht. — The  Massacre  at  Johnston's 
Creek. — Testimony  of  Dr.  Douai. — Capture  of  Corpus 
Christ!.— Sabine  Tasa.— Expeditions  up  the  Calcasieu 
and  the  Mennenton. — The  Surrender  of  Galveston. — 
Recovery  by  the  Rebels.— Slaughter  upon  the  Wharf. — 
Fate  of  the  Westfield.— The  Alabama.— The  Conscrip- 
tion.  Disaster  at  Subtoe  Pass.— Aransas  Pass.— Evacu- 

ation of  Brownsville. — Surrender  of  Kirby  Smith. 

THE  State  of  Texas  is  larger  than  the  whole 
Empire  of  France.  The  greatest  length 
of  France  is  664  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
620  miles.  Its  total  area,  according  to  official 
tables  published  by  the  French  Government, 
is  199,946  square  miles.  Texas,  in  extreme 
length,  is  800  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is 
750  miles.  Its  area  is  237,504  square  miles. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  laid  down  upon  the  State  of 
Texas,  leaving  a border  all  around  sixty  miles 
broad. 

This  majestic  domain  was  received  into  the 
American  Union  oil  the  27th  of  December, 
1845.  Its  admission  involved  the  United  States 
in  a costly  and  bloody  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  payment  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  five 
per  cent,  bonds.  Its  population  in  I860  amount- 
ed to  601,039,  of  whom  180,682  were  slaves. 
Of  this  white  population  we  may  suppose  that 
one  in  five  were  adult  males,  making  84,069. 
Of  these  probably  one-half,  including  their  pa- 
triotic Governor,  Samuel  Houston,  were  friend- 
ly to  the  Union.  Thus  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand settlers  in  Texas — the  majority  of  them 
men  of  no  property,  no  intelligence,  and  no 
consideration — had  the  effrontery  to  attempt  to 
wrest  from  a nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
territory  equal  to  the  whole  Empire  of  France, 
and  for  which  territory  the  Government  had 
paid  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  had  conducted 
a sanguinary  war  at  an  expense  which  can  not 
well  be  estimated. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1861,  a packed  con- 
vention, which  represented  scarcely  one-half 
of  the  counties  in  the  State,  assembled  at  Aus- 
tin, and  passed  an  ordinance,  with  seven  dis- 
senting votes,  declaring 

“That  Texas  is  a separate  sovereign  State,  and  that 
her  citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  or  the  Government  thereof/1 

Immediately  upon  this  General  David  E. 
Twiggs,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army, 
who  was  in  military  command  in  Texas,  joined 
the  Secessionists,  and  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  them  all  the  United  States  property  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  care.  This  consist- 
ed of  thirteen  forts,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance,  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,  about  twelve  hundred 
horses,  with  mules,  wagons,  tents,  provisions, 
ammunitions  of  war,  to  the  estimated  value  of 


nearly  two  million  of  dollars.  All  the  United 
States  soldiers,  2500  in  number,  were  taken 
prisoners,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  re- 
leased on  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  Con- 
federate States  until  exchanged. 

In  response  to  this  action  of  General  Twiggs 
the  Secretary  of  War,  J.  Holt,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  issued  the  following  order,  which  was 
countersigned  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
last  order  issued  by  Cooper,  who  directly  after 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  Adjutant- 
General  : 

By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
It  is  ordered  that  Brigadier-General  David  E.  Twiggs  be 
and  is  hereby  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  country,  in  hav- 
ing surrendered,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1S6I,  on  the 
demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the  military  poet* 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  his  Depart- 
ment and  under  his  charge/1  * 

In  reply  to  this  a letter  appeared  in  the 
Charleston  Courier  of  May  18,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  General  Twiggs,  addressed  to  James 
Buchanan,  then  (^-President,  in  which  the 
writer  says : 

“Your  usurped  right  to  dismiss  me  from  the  army 
! might  be  acquiesced  in,  but  you  had  no  right  to  brand  me 
as  a traitor.  This  was  personal,  and  1 shall  treat  it  as 
such  — not  through  the  papers,  but  in  person.  I shall 
most  assuredly  pay  a visit  to  Lancaster  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  a jyersonal  interview  with  you.  So,  Sir,  prepare 
yourself.  I am  well  assured  that  public  opinion  will 
sanction  any  course  I may  take  with  you/' 

The  rebel  convention  in  Charleston,  a few 
weeks  after,  passed  a formal  vote  approving 
the  conduct  of  General  Twiggs  in  resigning 
his  commission  and  turning  over  the  public 
property  under  his  control  to  the  enemies  of 
the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  defend. 

The  traitor  General  was,  in  May,  by  the  reb- 
el authorities,  placed  in  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  Louisiana,  and  also  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  the  appointment  of  Major- 
General  in  the  Confederate  army. 

There  was  in  Texas,  at  the  time  of  General 
Twiggs’s  treason,  a force  of  United  States  troops 
consisting  of  about  2500  men.  They  were  or- 
ganized in  thirty-seven  companies.  Of  these 
twenty-two  were  infantry,  five  artillery,  and 
ten  cavalry.  These  troops  were  mainly  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  country  from  the  inva- 
sion of  savages.  They  were  consequently  very 
considerably  dispersed  over  the  wide  territory. 
Twenty  of  these  companies  were  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  remainder  were  stationed  at 
various  forts  quite  widely  scattered. 

As  these  patriot  troops  could  neither  be  per- 
suaded nor  compelled  to  follow  their  General 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  many  of  them 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  North.  Some 
detachments  were  taken  prisoners  and  released 
upon  parole.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
* James  Buchanan. 
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leave  the  State  only  from  the  parr  of  Galves- 
ton and  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  troops,  under  Major 
Sibley,  had  embarked  on  hoard  some  schoon- 
ers at  Saluria.  A Texnn  force  in  some  armed 
steamers  came  down  upon  them  from  Indian- 
olft  and  took  the  whole  body  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  not  released  until  they  had  taken 
an  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  This  was  on  the  2Itb  of 
April. 

Soon  after,  on  the  9th  of  May,  eight  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  men,  rank  and  file,  were  on  the 


road,  preparing  to  leave  the  State,  about  twen- 
ty-two miles  west  of  San  Antonio.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Reeve.  The 
rebel  Colonel  Van  Dorn  collected  a force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  a portion  of  them  caval- 
ry, with  a battery  of  flying  artillery  consisting 
of  six  12-pounders,  and  took  a strong  position 
to  intercept  them. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  when 
the  whole  of  that  sunny  region  bloomed  with 
verdure  and  flowers.  Though  it  may  be  too 
much  to  my  that  Texas  had  been  mainly  set- 
tled by  vagabonds  and  escaped  felons  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  certainly  true  that  that 
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wide  and  lovely  realm,  with  its  exuberant  soil 
and  genial  clime,  and  which  civilization  and 
law  had  scarcely  yet  penetrated,  had  become 
the  favorite  resort  of  all  the  ruffians  of  this  and 
of  other  lands.  This  was  so  eminently  the 
case  that  Texas  had  long  been  popularly  called 
“ The  Paradise  of  Rascals.” 

From  such  a community  it  was  not  difficult 
to  collect  a numerous  band  eager  for  any  reck- 
less adventure.  Horses  abounded,  for  the  al- 
most limitless  prairies  were  covered  with  wild 
herds  luxuriating  in  the  fattest  pastures.  A 
large  portion  of  the  rebel  band  was  mounted. 
The  spectacle  they  presented  is  described  by 
those  who  witnessed  it  as  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  savages  around  these  semi- 
savage men  had  acquired  a taste  for  barbaric 
splendor.  Many  of  the  horses  were  festooned 
with  gay  trappings.  There  was  every  variety 
of  dress  and  arms.  Banners  fluttered  in  the 
breeze.  Music  was  loud  and  exultant;  for 
these  men  knew  full  well  that  they  were  not 
marching  to  stem  battle  and  wounds  and  death, 
but  to  the  easy  capture  of  a small  band  of  gal- 
lant men  whom  they  five  times  outnumbered. 
The  horses  pawed  and  neighed.  Polished  ar- 
mor gleamed  in  the  rays  of  the  cloudless  sun. 
And  young  rebel  officers  proudly  sped  over  the 
field  on  their  mettled  chargers.  The  poor  fools 
thought  that  it  was  merely  boys’  play  to  wage 
war  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A few  months  awoke  them  terribly  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  error.  Ere  the  war 
terminated  nearly  every  one  of  those  deluded 
men  bit  the  dust. 

In  that  hot  climate  at  that  season  of  the  year 
it  was  necessary,  on  the  march,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  On 
Thursday  morning,  May  the  8th,  at  two  o’clock, 
Colonel  Reeve  broke  camp,  and  having  reached 
a ridgo  of  land  near  St.  Lucas  Springs,  halted 
his  command,  barricaded  the  road  wifth  his  wag- 
ons, and  taking  possession  of  a stone-house  and 
some  fences,  posted  his  troops  to  await  the  ex- 
pected assault.  He  did  not  then  know  how 
overpowering  the  force  he  was  to  encounter. 

Soon  two  rebel  officers  appeared  with  a flag 
of  truce,  demanding  an  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  United  States  troops  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Five  minutes  were  allowed  to  give  an- 
swer to  the  demand.  Colonel  Reeve  must 
have  been  greatly  perplexed.  He  might,  after 
the  surrender,  find  that  he  had  yielded  to  a 
force  which  he  was  capable  of  resisting.  By 
refusing  to  surrender  he  might  expose  his  men 
to  indiscriminate  massacre  from  an  infuriated 
force  of  relentless  marauders.  He,  however, 
gallantly  declined  acceding  to  the  terms  unless 
he  were  permitted  to  send  an  officer  to  see 
whether  the  number  of  troops  opposed  to  him 
was  so  largo  as  to  render  it  his  duty  to  throw 
down  his  arms  rather  than  expose  his  men  to 
slaughter.  Van  Dorn  consented,  saying : 

“You  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  my 
troops.  And  the  more  you  see  of  them  the 
less  you  will  like  it.” 


Lieutenant  Bliss,  a young  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  distinguished  for  his  bravery, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the  line  of 
the  rebel  troops.  As  his  eye  glanced  over  their 
serried  ranks  the  exultation  of  the  foe  burst 
forth  in  repeated  cheers.  He  returned  to  his 
commander  with  the  sad  announcement  that 
resistance  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  Col- 
onel Reeve  was  thus  compelled  to  surrender 
his  whole  command  unconditionally  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  to  give  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  report  himself,  with  his  men,  at  the 
rebel  camp  at  Leon  that  evening  at  six  o’clock 

The  victorious  rebels,  greatly  elated  with 
their  achievement,  marched  back  to  their  camp, 
which  they  reached  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  five  o’clock  Colonel  Reeve  ar- 
rived with  his  command.  They  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  spot  designated  for  them,  and 
stacked  their  arms.  The  next  morning  they 
were  marched  though  San  Antonio  to  a camp 
at  San  Pedro  Springs,  about  two  miles  beyond 

As  Governor  Houston  had  refused  to  give 
his  support  to  the  traitorous  measures  which 
the  rebels  had  so  fiercely  commenced,  a popu- 
lar Convention  had  voted  him  expelled  from 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  had  placed  the 
Executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a more  pliant 
man,  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark.  On  the  18th 
of  June  Clark  issued  a proclamation  declaring 
it  to  be  treason  for  any  inhabitant  of  Texas  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  announcing : 

u That  it  will  also  be  treasonable  for  any  citizen  of  Tex- 
as to  pay  any  debts  now  owing  by  him  to  a citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  either  of  said  States  or  Territories,  or  to  contract 
with  them  any  new  debts  or  obligations  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  said  war.1' 

All  Northern  citizens  were  ordered  to  leave 
Texas  within  ten  days.  Thus  easily  was  this 
majestic  realm  apparently  wrested  from  the 
United  States,  and  passed  over  to  a band  of 
rebels  who  insanely  engaged  in  the  endeavor 
to  subvert  all  free  institutions  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

The  early  exigencies  of  the  war  were  such 
that  but  little  attention  could  be  devoted  to 
the  remote  State  of  Texas.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, however,  a small  naval  force  was  sent  to 
blockade  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  her  principal 
port  of  entry.  Galveston  was  the  most  popu- 
lous and  commercial  city  of  Texas.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a small  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Galves- 
ton Bay,  about  450  miles  southwest  from  New 
Orleans.  This  island,  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  wide,  separates  the  bay  from 
the  often  tumultuous  waves  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A railroad  bridge,  three-fourths  of 
a mile  in  length,  runs  across  the  shallow  wa- 
ter of  a portion  of  the  bay  to  the  main  land. 
The  population  of  the  city  was  about  7000.  It 
was  composed  mainly  of  adventurers  who  were 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  those  remote  realms. 
The  great  majority  of  them  eagerly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  at  a spot  called  Bolivar  Point, 
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they  erected  batteries  sufficiently  powerful  to 
command  the  bay  against  the  entrance  of  any 
naval  force  we  could  then  send  there. 

Our  vessels,  however,  so  effectually  block- 
aded the  port  that  the  commerce  of  the  little, 
bustling,  traitorous  city  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Our  British  cousins  could  not  creep  in  with 
their  supplies  of  arms  and  powder ; and  no  cot- 
ton could  leave  to  add  to  the  resources  of  reb- 
eldom  in  foreign  lands.  For  a few  weeks  no 
occurrence  of  importance  took  place.  The 
frowning  batteries  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  enter  the  bay.  And  the  vessels, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  outside  of  the  bar,  ren- 
dered ingress  or  egress  alike  impossible.  There 
had  been  a tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  wanton  firing  which  would  merely  en- 
danger individuals. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August, 
1861,  the  gun-boat  Dart,  in  its  cautious  cruis- 
ings,  came  within  range  of  one  of  the  shore-bat- 
teries. The  rebel  commander  took  deliberate 
sight  of  her  with  one  of  his  heaviest  guns.  A 
slight  puff  of  smoke  rose  above  the  breast- 
work ; there  was  a thundering  report,  which 
swept  over  the  ocean,  and  a shot  came  boom- 
ing along  which,  though  aimed  directly  at  the 
steamer,  fortunately  did  not  strike  her.  The 
challenge  thus  given  was  promptly  accepted. 
In  an  instant  a puff  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  bows  of  the  steamer  as  she  moved 
slowly  onward,  and  a shell,  with  return  com- 
pliments, was  hurtled  screaming  through  the 
air.  For  some  time  this  interchange  of  shots 
was  continued,  though  with  great  deliberation. 

As  the  rebel  batteries  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
towi\  and  close  to  it,  our  gun-boats  could  not 
open  fire  upon  those  batteries  without  endan- 
gering the  inhabitants  by  every  shot  they  should 
throw.  Captain  James  Alden  had  on  this  ac- 
count humanely  abstained  from  provoking  a 
contest.  He  was  therefore  much  surprised  at 
the  temerity  of  the  rebel  commander,  Colonel 
Moore,  in  commencing  an  attack,  when  he  could 
not  but  know  that  the  return  fire  would  inevi- 
tably reach  the  women  and  children  in  the 
streets  of  Galveston.  After  this  exchange  of 
shots  for  some  time,  the  Dart  withdrew  and 
reported  facts  to  Captain  Alden  in  the  South 
Carolina. 

Curious  to  know  whether  the  rebels,  under 
these  circumstances,  were  insane  enough  to  pro- 
voke a fight,  a larger  force  was  got  under  way 
about  5 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  stood  in  for 
the  batteries.  As  soon  as  the  steamers  were 
within  range  of  the  shore-guns  the  rebels  again 
opened  fire.  Captain  Alden  sent  back  a few  re- 
turn shots,  and  then  with  extraordinary  humani- 
ty withdrew,  as  he  knew  that  both  shot  and  shell 
would  endanger  the  helpless  people  in  the  town. 
But  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  were  exchanged. 
Fragments  of  shells  and  one  32-pound  ball  en- 
tered the  city.  One  shell  fell  among  a group 
of  men  who  were  on  an  eminence  watching  the 
conflict.  It  cut  one  man  in  two,  and  slightly 
wounddd  two  or  three  others. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Galveston  deserved  any  special  consideration. 
The  Galveston  News  says: 

44  During  the  firing  the  city  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
people  from  the  roof*  and  balconies  at  every  discharge 
from  the  batteries,  and  even  the  ladies  participated  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  excitement,  manifesting  the  utmost  anx- 
iety to  see  our  shot  strike  the  steamer  and  sink  her.1* 

The  British  and  Hanoverian  Consuls,  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  had  the  effrontery  to  remon- 
strate against  our  ships  returning  the  fire  of 
the  batteries,  assuming  that  it  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  without  giving  the  custom- 
ary notice.  To  this  Captain  Alden  indignant- 
ly replied : 

44  We  were  no  sooner  within  range  of  their  guns  than 
they  opened  their  fire,  when  we,  after  exchanging  a few 
shots,  retired,  preferring  that  it  should  appear  that  we 
were  beaten  off  rather  than  continue  a contest  where,  as 
the  result  shows,  so  many  unoffending  citizens  must  nec- 
essarily suffer.  In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  that  no  one 
can  regret  the  injury  done  to  unoffending  citizens  more 
than  I do.  Still  1 find  no  complaints  of  my  acts  of  the  3d 
instant  coming  from  the  military  or  civil  authorities  of 
Galveston.  And,  with  due  deference  to  your  considera- 
tion and  humanity,  1 must  respectfully  remark  that  it  is 
the  first  time  I have  ever  heard  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  unarmed  citizens  of  an  American  town  were  ua- 
der  the  protection  of  foreign  Consuls." 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November  of  this 
year  there  took  place  in  these  waters  one  of 
the  most  daring  adventures  of  the  war.  The 
rebels  had  an  armed  schooner  in  the  bay,  the 
Royal  Yacht,  which  was  acting  as  a gnard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  She  was  armed 
with  a 32-pounder,  and  had  a crew  of  about 
twenty-five  men.  Some  distance  farther  up 
the  bay,  moored  to  a wharf,  under  the  guns 
of  Pelican  Island  Fort,  there  was  a rebel  man- 
of-war  steamer,  the  General  Rusk,  which  car- 
ried four  guns  and  a large  crew. 

On  the  7th,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Jouett  went 
aloft,  and,  after  a careful  survey  of  the  harbor, 
proposed  to  Captain  Eagle,  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Santee,  that  he  should  take  two  launches 
and  a volunteer  crew,  and  in  the  night,  with 
muffled  oars,  row  by  the  guard-schooner  and 
cut  out  the  General  Rusk. 

44  I will  not,”  said  he,  44  attempt  the  General 
Rusk  unless  I can  surprise  her.  If  I am  dis- 
covered by  the  schooner  I will  abandon  my  de- 
sign upon  the  steamer  and  fall  back  and  take 
the  schooner.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
the  steamer  if  discovered.  ” 

Volunteer  crews,  of  twenty  men  for  each 
launch,  were  soon  found.  Lieutenant  Jouett 
was  in  command.  Lieutenant  John  G.  Mitch- 
ell took  charge  of  the  second  launch.  The 
crews  were  dressed  in  blue  frocks  with  white 
cap-covers,  that  they  might  recognize  each  oth- 
er in  the  dark.  Each  man  had  his  specific 
duty  assigned  him.  Loaded  shells,  port  fires, 
fire-balls,  and  slow  matches,  were  all  got  ready. 
Immediately  after  dark  the  launches  were  hoist- 
ed out,  and  the  guns  placed  in  them  with  ten 
charges  of  shrapnell  and  ten  of  canister.  Ev- 
ery man  was  armed  with  a cutlass  and  a Colt’s 
revolver.  At  just  half  past  eleven  the  crew 
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alive  with  excitement  like  that  in  a nest  of 
wasps  suddenly  disturbed.  The  adventurers 
in  the  two  frail  launches  were  now  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  Rusk  and  of  all  the  four  forts. 
As  it  would  be  madness  under  these  circum- 
stances to  attempt  to  take  the  steamer,  Lien- 
tenant  Jouett  gave  the.  order,  “Pull  for  the 
schooner.  Second  launch  will  board  her  on 
starboard  bow,  first  on  starboard  beam.-' 

As  they  turned  the  wind  and  tide  which  bad 
before  opposed  was  now  with  them.  In  five 
minutes  they  made  the  schooner  now  directly 
before  them.  The  men  pulled  silently,  though 
vigorously,  at  their  mufiled  oars.  Not  a word 


started  on  their  perilous  enterprise.  The  wind 
and  the  tide  were  both  against  them.  They, 
however,  palled  lustily  for  two  hours  and  a half, 
steering  widely  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  the 
guard -schoouer,  hoping  to  get  ahead  of  the 
liusk,  and  then  to  drop  down  upon  her.  They 
had  passed  the  schooner,  and  were  prosperous- 
ly approaching  the  steamer,  which  was  all  un- 
conscious of  its  danger,  when  both  boats  sud- 
denly grounded  heavily  upon  a shoal,  which 
was  not  laid  down  in  the  charts.  In  their  en- 
deavors to  get  off  they  were  discovered.  Sig- 
nal-lights were  exchanged  from  tort  to  fort, 
lanterns  were  rnn  up,  and  the  steamer  was  all 
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was  spoken  save  the  low  and  almost  whispered 
orders  of  their  commander,  “Give  away,  men. 
Ready  with  the  gun,  Mr.  Carter.  ” 

The  watchful  sentinel  on  board  the  schooner 
caught  sight  of  them,  but  knowing  not  whether 
they  were  friends  or  foes,  in  a stentorian  voice 
shouted  three  times,  “Boat  ahoy!”  The  event- 
ful crisis  had  come  in  which  minutes  are  as 
hours.  “Fire,  Mr.  Carter,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jouett.  The  primer  was  damp  and  the  gun 
missed.  Than  came  the  rapid,  excited  order, 
44  Give  away,  quick ; trail  oars ; stand  by  to 
board ! ” At  that  moment  Mr.  Carter  had  again 
primed  ; the  gun  was  fired,  and  a shell  pierced 
the  Royal  Yacht  at  the  water-line.  But  by  the 
recoil  of  the  gun  the  boat  was  driven  back  sev- 
eral feet,  thus  frustrating  their  boarding.  Also, 
at  the  same  instant  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
poured  into  the  boats  a volley  of  bullets,  which 
fire  our  men  returned  with  their  revolvers  with 
snch  effect  as  to  drive  many  of  the  rebels  be- 
low. All  this  occurred  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  read  it.  Both  launches  were  now 
alongside  of  the  schooner,  and  the  men  sprang 
on  board.  The  desperate,  bloody,  hand-to- 
, hand  conflict  was  soon  over. 

As  Lieutenant  Jouett  was  rushing  forward 
upon  the  crew  a rebel  thrust  a sword-bayonet 
fastened  to  a pole  through  his  right  arm  into 
his  side,  pinning  his  arm  to  his  side,  nearly 
knocking  him  from  his  feet,  and  having  him  at 
that  advantage  endeavored  to  thrust  him  over- 
board. But  Lieutenant  Jouett  seized  the  pike 
with  his  left  hand,  broke  it,  without  pulling  it 
from  his  arm,  and  struck  at  the  man's  head  as 
he  dodged  below.  The  deck  was  soon  cleared, 
and  the  whole  crew  driven  down  the  hatch.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scene  of  tumult 
and  death  occurred  in  the  midst  of  midnight 
darkness.  In  the  confusion  of  boarding  the 
lanterns  had  gone  out.  There  w’as  now  no  time 
to  be  lost,  since  the  whole  harbor  was  aroused. 

Lieutenant  Jouett,  as  he  pulled  the  pike 
from  his  side,  nearly  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
Finding  his  sight  growing  dim  he  summoned 
all  his  mental  energies  to  triumph  over  physic- 
al disablement,  and  sprang  vigorously  forward 
to  finish  his  work.  The  prisoners  were  all 
below,  and  refused  to  come  up  to  take  their 
places  in  the  boats.  There  was  no  time  for 
parleying.  A military  persuasive  was  sent  down 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  a shell,  loaded  with 
eighty  balls.  The  appeal  was  irresistible.  They 
came  tumbling  up  “like  mad.”  In  the  con- 
flict one  of  our  men  had  been  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  wounded  were  taken  in  one 
of  the  boats  and  the  prisoners  in  the  other. 
The  gun  was  spiked,  the  6mall-arms  and  flag 
taken,  and  the  vessel  set  on  fire  fore  and  aft. 
She  was  in  a sinking  condition  from  the  effect 
of  the  shell  which  had  penetrated  her,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  brought  out. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  the  sea  rough,  and 
they  were  six  miles  from  the  Santee.  There 
were  more  prisoners  in  the  boat  than  well  men. 
Lieutenant  Jouett  had  heroically  concealed  his 


wound,  lest  the  prisoners  should  be  embold- 
ened to  rise  and  take  the  boat.  His  voice  was 
failing  him,  and  he  could  feel  the  hot  blood 
gushing  from  his  side.  He  thrust  two  of  his 
fingers,  with  his  flannel  shirt  covering  them, 
into  his  wound,  and  thus  he  sat  for  three  weary 
hours  cheering  his  exhausted  men  at  the  oars. 

The  day  was  just  dawning  as  they  reached  the 
6hip. 

It  was  indeed  a brave  undertaking — we  can 
not  say  chivalric , for  the  rebels  have  spoiled  the 
word — to  undertake  to  cut  out  a ship  under 
four  forts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a large  town. 

The  adventure  proved  a great  success,  though 
all  was  not  accomplished  which  was  hoped  for. 
Thirteen  were  taken  prisoners.  How  many 
were  killed  is  not  known,  as  it  is  said  that 
many  leaped  overboard  and  swam  for  the  shore. 

Slowly  yet  surely  the  National  Government 
was  gathering  its  strength  to  avenge  its  out- 
raged authority,  and  to  reclaim  that  vast  realm 
over  which  rebellion  had  ventured  to  unfurl  its 
flag.  The  citizens  of  Galveston  trembled  in 
view  of  the  doom  which  was  certainly  impend- 
ing. The  largest  guns  they  had  on  the  island 
were  32-pounders,  whose  range  did  not  exceed 
two  miles.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  reinforce- 
ments could  reach  them  by  sea ; and  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible  to  transport  over  weary 
leagues  of  hill  and  vale,  river  and  morass, 
guns  of  a larger  calibre.  But  the  United 
States  Government  would  soon  have  a fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  their  harbor  with  guns  afloat  of 
the  largest  bore,  and  which  would  throw"  shot 
and  shell  three  or  four  miles.  Thus  at  our 
leisure  we  could  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  and  blow 
their  batteries  into  the  air  without  receiving  a 
harmful  shot  in  return. 

Appalled  by  this  prospect  the  rebels  con- 
cluded to  evacuate  the  city.  They  conse- 
quently commenced  removing  their  hospital 
stores  and  all  public  and  private  property  of  a 
movable  kind  to  Houston,  about  forty  miles  in 
the  interior.  These  measures  were  adopted 
with  the  utmost  precautions  to  avoid  surprise. 

At  the  same  time  the  desperate  attempt  was 
undertaken  to  transport  a battery  of  four  Co- 
lumbiads  and  several  rifled  cannon  from  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Red  River,  to  wThich  place  the 
ordnance  had  been  conveyed  from  New  Or- 
leans, across  Northern  Louisiana  to  the  Sa- 
bine, a distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  and 
thence  a couple  of  hundred  miles  through 
Texas  to  Galveston.  A force  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  oxen  were  employed,  and 
for  a time  they  accomplished  about  ten  miles  a 
day.  They,  however,  encountered  such  ob- 
stacles that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  the  mean  time  Texas  was  contributing 
very  efficiently  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Her  exuberant  fields  had  produced  crops  in 
such  fabulous  abundance  that  it  was  said  that 
Western  Texas  alone  was  capable,  at  the  low- 
est rates,  of  feeding  and  foraging  the  whole 
army  of  the  Confederacy  could  means  of  trans- 
portation be  furnished.  Thousands  of  cattle 
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were  sent  across  the  Mississippi,  and  immense 
supplies  of  grain.  And  by  the  middle  of  July, 
1802,  out  of  a voting  population  of  but  sixty- 
four  thousand  men  forty-five  thousand  rushed 
or  were  driven  into  the  rebel  ranks.  The  con- 
scription was  so  merciless  that  this  number  was 
soon  increased  to  sixty-four  regiments. 

Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terri- 
ble relentlessness  of  this  conscription  from  the 
following  facts,  taken  from  the  Galveston  Union , 
a German  paper  published  in  Galveston  after  its 
occupation  by  the  Union  troops. 

On  a small  stream  called  Johnston’s  Creek, 
near  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Cape  and  the 
Piedruales,  there  was  a very  industrious  and 
thriving  little  settlement  of  American  and  Ger- 
man families.  There  was  no  village,  but  their 
farms  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  over  the  prairie.  In  their  sublime 
solitude,  all  equally  rich  and  equally  poor,  and 
dwelling  in  humble  cabins,  they  were  banded 
together  for  protection  against  marauding  In- 
dians. The  future  was  bright  before  them,  with 
promise  of  ever-increasing  comforts  and  opu- 
lence. So  far  as  there  can  be  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity and  peace  in  this  lost  world  of  ours, 
these  settlers,  “ from  strife  and  tumult  far,”  on 
their  fertile  acres  and  beneath  the  most  genial 
sky  enjoyed  that  blessing. 

Faint  rumors  had  reached  them  of  the  Mr, 
when  one  morning  some  officers  of  the  Con- 
federacy appeared  among  them  to  collect  war 
taxes,  aud  to  organize  them  into  military  com- 
panies for  drill.  Money  was  an  article  unknown 
among  them.  They  lived  so  far  from  each  other 
on  their  large  farms  that  to  meet  to  drill  would 
leave  their  families  without  protection  to  the 
vagabond  Indians  prowling  around.  More- 
over, they  took  no  interest  in  the  rebel  cause, 
for  all  their  sympathies  were  with  the  National 
Government,  from  which  they  had  received 
only  benefactions. 

But  treason  had  no  heart  of  mercy  for  those 
who  would  not  espouse  its  cause.  A notorious 
ruffian,  by  the  name  of  Duff,  with  a company 
of  ferocious  vagabonds,  was  sent  to  drag  these 
men  from  their  homes  into  the  rebel  ranks. 
Mr.  Oldham,  Senator  from  Texas,  made  a 
speech  in  the  rebel  Congress,  remonstrating 
against  the  recklessness  with  which  the  Texans 
wero  tom  from  their  homes. 

“The  best  troops  of  Texas,”  he  said,  “you 
have  transported  east  of  the  Mississippi,  brought 
to  Virginia,  put  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  con- 
test, where  they  have  been  decimated ; and  now 
three  - fourths  of  each  regiment  from  Texas 
sleep  in  their  graves,  or  have  been  discharged 
on  account  of  sickness.  Let  this  Government 
continue  to  draw  on  the  fighting  population  of 
Texas  to  keep  up  these  regiments,  and  Texas 
will  be  ruined,  irretrievably  ruined.  ” 

The  doomed  men  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mount- 
ains. One  man  alone,  Frederic  Degener,  was 
left  behind.  The  watchful  eye  of  his  wife  de- 
scried the  approach  of  the  foe.  With  a loud  cry 
she  gave  the  alarm.  With  the  fleetness  of  a 


deer  he  commenced  his  flight.  The  rebel  gang 
pursued  and  discharged  fourteen  shots  after 
him.  Fortunately  he  escaped.  The  maraud- 
ers plundered  bis  house,  but  condescended  not 
to  burn  it  down  over  the  heads  of  his  distracted 
wife  and  children.  From  house  to  house  these 
miscreants  roved  with  savage  ferocity,  plunder- 
ing and  burning,  and  cursing  those  who  had 
escaped  as  abolitionists — the  most  terrible  term 
of  reproach  which  the  lips  of  rebeldom  could 
coin. 

The  wives  and  children  of  many  of  these  ru- 
ined families  joined  their  husbands  and  fathers 
in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  Mexico,  hoping  in 
that  land  of  anarchy  and  violence  to  find  refuge 
from  the  misery  with  which  the  Confederacy 
.was  overwhelming  them.  This  sorrowing  band 
of  fugitives  soon  numbered  sixty-eight  men. 
They  necessarily  traveled  slowly.  The  im- 
placable foe  pursued.  They  were  overtaken 
one  morning  before  daybreak  by  a gang  of  two 
hundred  mounted  rebels.  The  fugitives  fought 
with  the  energies  of  despair.  They  were  over- 
powered, and  every  man  was  slain  excepting 
twelve  who  made  good  their  escape.  Several 
of  these  were  afterward  captured  and  immedi- 
ately hung.  A few  escaped  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  after  spending  weary  days  of  exposure 
and  hunger  among  the  mountains.  Of  these 
sixty-eight  victims  of  rebel  atrocity  but  five 
were  Americans.  All  the  rest  were  Germans. 

Dr.  Adolph  Douoi,  a distinguished  German 
traveler  then  residing  in  Texas,  writes  of  this 
massacre  of  Union  men,  which  was  continued 
throughout  Texas : 

44  We  know  personally  of  moat  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims who  have  been  murdered  so  mercilessly,  not  because 
they  rebelled  Against  the  Government,  but  because  they 
would  uot  act  against  the  Union,  and  would  rather  fly  to 
Mexico.  These  murdered  Union  men  were  some  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  State.  They  had  done  the 
hardest  pioneer  work  in  it,  clearing  it  from  wild  beasts 
nud  Indians.  They  had  eared  it  to  civilisation  through 
more  than  one  period  of  pestilence  and  famine.  They 
furnished  the  proof  that  they  could  cultivate  sugar  arid 
cotton  without  the  least  danger  to  health,  and  had  In- 
creased the  riches  of  the  country  millions  of  dollars. 
Hundreds  who  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  rove 
about  the  woods,  having  lost  every  thing.  Hundreds  stfe 
! now  chased  like  wild  beasts  through  the  wilderness  of 
Northwestern  Texas,  and  succumb  because  of  the  most 
horrid  tortures,  their  fate  being  never  known  to  their  fal- 
low-men.” 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1862,  Captain  Henry 
Eagle,  then  in  command  of  the  squadron  off 
Galveston,  sent  in  a flag  of  truce,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  town.  He  stated  that  a 
large  naval  and  land  force  would  soon  arrive 
amply  sufficient  to  compel  the  surrender,  and 
that  he  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  rebel 
General  Herbert  returned  the  very  appropriate 
reply,  that  when  the  land  and  naval  force  made 
their  appearance  the  demand  would  be  an- 
swered. 

Previous  to  the  movement  upon  Galveston 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  close  some  ad- 
jacent ports  and  destroy  some  batteries  which 
were  affording  protection  to  blockade-runners. 
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About  three  ^hundred  miles  southwest  of  Gal- 
veston, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River, 
was  the  little  hamlet  of  Corpus  Christi.  From 
its  harbor  many  small  craft  were  running  over 
to  Havana  and  bringing  back  such  stores  as  the 
rebels  needed.  On  the  1 2th  of  August  the  Unit- 
ed States  yacht  Corypheus  caught  sight  of  one 
of  the  rebel  armed  vessels.  Chase  was  imme- 
diately given,  and  from  a Parrott  gun  shot 
were  thrown,  booming  over  the  waves,  with 
such  accurate  aim  that  the  rebels  ran  their  ves- 
sel Ashore  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  crew  of 
the  Corypheus  landed,  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  hove  the  vessel  off.  Two  other  vessels 


they  drove  ashore,  to  which  the  rebels  success- 
fully applied  the  torch. 

The  next  day  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the 
rebels,  demanding  tbe  evacuation  of  the  place 
by  the  military,  but  consenting  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  remain,  and  that  their  private 
property  should  be  respected.  The  rebel  com- 
mander refused  these  terms,  and  asked  for 
forty-eight  hours  that  he  might  remove  the 
women  and  children.  This  was  generously 
granted  him.  On  Saturday  morning,  August 
16,  the  bombardment  was  commenced  by  the 
rebels  opening  fire  at  the  early  dawn  from  a 
battery  which  they  hud  planted  behind  the 
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levee.  At  intervals  throughout  the  day  the 
conflict  was  continued,  the  gun-boat  Sachem 
and  the  yacht  Corypheus  keeping  up  a vigorous 
fire.  The  rebel  batteries  were  frequently  si- 
lenced, the  gunners  retreating  and  hiding  be- 
hind the  levee.  As  soon  as  our  fire  ceased, 
there  being  nothing  to  fire  at,  the  gunners 
would  return  and  again  open  upon  the  ships. 
Both  vessels  were  repeatedly  struck. 

On  Monday  morning  the  very  bold  deed  was 
performed  of  landing  a 12 -pound  gun  with 
thirty  men,  under  Alfred  H.  Reynolds,  to  take 
a position  from  which  they  could  rake  the  rebel 
battery.  At  the  same  time  the  schooner  Rein- 
deer, William  Baker  in  command,  steamed  to 
a point  from  which  they  could  mow  down,  with 
a storm  of  grape  and  canister  from  a 24-pound 
howitzer,  any  force  which  might  be  sent  to 
charge  the  heroic  little  band  which  bad  landed. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  with  his  gun,  advanced  to 
within  musket-range  of  the  enemy  and  opened 
a rapid  raking  fire  with  shell.  At  the  same 
time  the  steam  gun-boat  Sachem  poured  in 
upon  the  foe  a terrible  fire  of  shells  from 'her 
32-pounders,  while  the  yacht  was  no  less  effi- 
cient with  her  Parrott  gun.  The  conflict  had 
now  risen  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a battle, 
when  a body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  infantry 
were  seen  deploying  to  charge  our  heroic  little 
band.  But  the  eye  of  the  Reindeer  was  upon 
them,  and  they  were  greeted  with  such  a dis- 
charge of  shrapnell  and  canister  that  they  were 
scattered  like  withered  leaves  by  the  gale. 

The  enemy’s  battery  was  now  silenced,  and 
his  only  hope  was  in  the  capture  of  Reynolds’s 
gun.  Suddenly  a squadron  of  cavalry,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  appeared,  charging 
at  full  speed  down  upon  the  little  band  of 
thirty  men.  But  the  patriots  had  a powerful 
ally  in  the  Reindeer.  The  schooner  poured 
such  a scathing  storm  of  canister  into  their 
ranks,  peal  following  peal  in  swift  succession, 
that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  it. 
The  column,  staggered  by  the  smothering  as- 
sailment,  reeled  and  fled  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing. 

As  our  whole  force  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred men  we  could  not  hold  the  town.  Lieuten- 
ant J.  W.  Kittridge,  however,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, observing  that  the  cavalry  had  emerged 
from  the  streets  of  the  town  and  had  retreated 
back  again  to  the  shelter  of  their  streets,  shelled 
them  out,  driving  them  back  into  the  plains. 
Our  triumphant  little  fleet  of  five  vessels,  hav- 
ing inflicted  this  severe  punishment  upon  the 
rebels,  now  anchored  in  the  bay.  While  all  the 
officers  and  men  behaved  heroically,  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  a battery  completely  sheltered  be- 
hind earth-works,  Amos  Johnson,  commanding 
the  Sachem,  William  Barker  of  the  Reindeer, 
and  Mr.  Bellows  of  the  Coiypheus,  received 
special  commendation.  Though  the  vessels 
were  often  struck  it  is  remarkable  that  but  one 
man  was  wounded,  and  that  slightly. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Galveston, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  was  the  port 


called  Sabine  Pass,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
small  battery  of  four  guns  to  protect  their  block- 
ade-runners. On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
September  the  steamer  Kensington  and  the 
schooner  Rachel  Seaman,  under  command  of 
Frederick  Crocker,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  they  found  at  anchor  the  mortar 
schooner  Henry  Janes,  Pennington  command- 
er. The  two  vessels  crossed  the  bar,  and,  not- 
withstanding a vigorous  fire  from  a rebel  bat- 
tery of  four  pieces,  speedily  silenced  their  guns. 
A boat  expedition  was  then  sent  up  the  Pass 
to  attack  the  battery  in  the  rear.  But  the 
enemy  got  scent  of  the  danger  and  fled.  The 
schooners  then  took  a position  from  which  they 
utterly  destroyed  the  battery,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  the  town.  Then  ca^ne  a series  of 
romantic  adventures,  each  of  w’hich  accom- 
plished some  important  object,  and  convinced 
the  rebels  that  they  had  roused  the  energies  of 
a foe  whose  chastening  hand  was  terrible. 

The  Kensington  started  for  the  River  Mer- 
menteau,  fifty  miles  east  of  Sabine,  to  destroy 
an  unfinished  battery  and  capture  some  block- 
ade-runners there.  They  pursued  in  the  launch 
a rebel  steamer  and  two  schooners,  which  were 
lying  up  Lake  Calcasieu,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  the  blockade.  The  party  which 
remained  at  Sabine  destroyed  a large  railroad 
bridge,  thus  securing  themselves  against  any 
land  attack.  They  captured  two  British  block- 
ade-runners, the  Velocity  and  the  Adventure. 
The  character  of  this  unrecorded  service  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Commander  Crocker : 

44 1 shall  start  up  the  Lake  Calcasieu  for  the  steamer, 
and  hope  to  take  her.  Iu  which  event  I propose  to  arm 
her,  and  go  up  the  Mermenteau  River  until  I take  the 
steamer  there.  Upon  these  two,  if  I get  them  safely  to 
Sabine,  I propose  to  place  our  Parrott  guns  and  howitzers, 
and  make  a dash  up  the  Sabine  River,  where  there  are 
several  steamers  and  schooners  and  no  batteries.  If  I am 
successful  there,  I shall  return  and  go  up  the  Nechex  River, 
where  there  are  still  more  steamers  and  vessels,  and  where, 
at  the  town  of  Beaumont,  there  is  a large  railroad  bridge, 
on  the  main  line  of  Texas,  which,  destroyed,  will  stop  all 
communication  between  Eastern  and  Western  Texas.  All 
this  is  defended  by  only  two  24-pounders  in  battery,  and 
those  I hope  to  overpower  with  the  Parrotts,  In  which 
event  I shall  take  or  destroy  all  above,  afld  thus  complete* 
ly  use  up  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  active  of  the  seces- 
sion ports." 

The  expedition  up  the  Calcasieu  River  and 
Lake  was  eminently  successful.  The  launch 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  men  mid  two  offi- 
cers. They  proceeded  up  the  river  eighty  miles, 
and  were  absent  four  days.  Having  captured 
the  steamer  Dan,  of  which  they  were  in  search, 
they  returned  in  the  steamer  with  the  launch 
in  tow.  Stopping  at  the  town  of  Charleston, 
on  the  lake,  they  burned  a large  steamer  lying 
there,  and  also  levied  upon  the  town  a contri- 
bution of  sweet -potatoes  and  beef.  Many 
strong  Union  men  were  found.  They  in- 
formed Commander  Crocker  that  a large  party 
of  rebels  hod  collected  in  ambush  to  attack 
them  with  rifles  and  sharp-shooters  as  they 
should  pass  below.  The  very  simple  and  effect- 
ive precaution  against  this  danger  was  adopted 
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of  seizing  ten  or  twelve  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  were  posted  aronnd  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  Thus  they  passed  unmolested  down 
the  river.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a place 
of  safety  the  prisoners  were  released. 

The  closing  of  Sabine  Pass  proved  to  be  a 
very  important  event.  All  kinds  of  munitions 
of  war  in  large  quahtities  had  been  run  in  here, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  had  been 
exported. 

And  now  the  hour  had  come  for  the  capture 
of  Galveston.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
October  Commander  Renshaw  approached  with 
four  steamers  so  as  to  command  the  city  with 
his  guns.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  then  sent 
over  the  bar,  with  a flag  of  truce,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  allowing  them  one 
hour  to  decide.  After  standing  in  some  dis- 
tance a rebel  shot  was  fired  to  bring  the  steamer 
to.  She  immediately  anchored  to  wait  for  a 
boat  from  the  shore.  There  was  so  long  a de- 
lay, indicating  that  the  rebels  were  merely  try- 
ing to  gain  time,  that  Captain  Wainwright  sent 
an  executive  officer  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  tardiness  and  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

After  much  parleying  the  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  land.  He  informed  Colonel  Cook, 
the  rebel  commander,  that  Captain  Wainwright 
had  a message  to  deliver  from  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  naval  squadron  in  the  offing. 
The  Colonel  promised  to  send  a proper  officer 
to  receive  it.  Thus  the  interview  ended,  and 
the  messenger  returned  to  the  ship.  Still  there 
was  delay,  the  reason  for  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  At  length  a sail-boat  was 
seen  pushing  out  very  leisurely  from  the  city 
with  a white  flag  flying,  beating  against  the 
wind.  Captain  Wainwright,  indignant  at  such 
trifling,  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  outside 
of  the  bar  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Commander  Renshaw.  The  sail-boat, 
with  the  white  flag,  w'as  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  As  it  was  deemed  important  to  make 
the  attack  upon  the  forts  that  day,  to  save  time 
the  whole  force  was  got  under  way  with  the 
view  of  meeting  the  boat.  But  as  soon  as  the 
vessels  had  got  within  range  of  the  hostile  bat- 
teries the  foe  opened  fire.  It  was  returned 
with  such  vigor  that  in  a few  minutes  every 
gun  was  silenced,  and  the  gunners  were  seen 
scattering  in  all  directions. 

The  sail-boat,  with  the  white  flag,  had  now 
put  back.  Commander  Renshaw  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  how  to  act  in  the  emergency. 
The  whole  city  lay  within  easy  range  of  his 
guns.  Just  then  he  was  met  by  half  a dozen 
discharges  from  two  short  24-pounders  imme- 
diately between  him  and  the  city.  Commander 
Renshaw,  in  his  report  to  Admiral  Farragut, 
says : 

41  Hero  wns  a dilemma.  A white  flag,  sent  by  my  own 
request,  was  within  half  a mile  of  me.  To  have  silenced 
this  insignificant  battery  would  have  necessitated  firing 
through  the  meet  thickly  populated  part  of  the  town,  where 
all  th<*  consular  flogs  were  flying,  and  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  killing  some  woman,  child,  or  alien,  which  catas- 


trophe all  these  consuls  would  make  a handle  of  to  try  and 
impress  their  Governments  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
carrying  on  tills  war  liko  barbarians,  and  possibly  cause 
some  embarrassment  to  our  Government. 

i4  True,  it  may  be  said,  in  a strictly  military  point  of 
view,  their  having  first  fired  upon  me  from  the  town  gave 
an  undoubted  right  to  return  that  fire.  And  1 have  not  a 
doubt  thut  I disappointed  the  rebels  very  much  by  not 
having  done  so ; their  object  being  to  provoke  such  a re- 
sult. But,  on  ttie  other  hand,  let  it  lie  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  many  motives  that  governed  me  in  taking  the 
course  that  I did ; not  the  least  of  which  was,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  destroying  the  city  at  that 
time,  when  I knew  that  should  negotiations  for  its  safety 
fail  1 would  be  in  no  worse  position  than  I then  occupied, 
while  by  granting  a truce  of  four  days  I would  deprive  the 
foreign  consuls  of  all  cause  of  complaint  and  stop  tho 
mouths  of  humanitarians." 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  Command- 
er Renshaw  made  the  signal  to  his  fleet,  4 4 Cease 
firing,”  and  hoisting  a flag  of  truce,  cast  anchor. 
The  sail-boat,  perceiving  this,  turned  and  soon 
camo  alongside.  It  contained  a major  and 
captain  of  the  rebel  army.  They  were  informed 
that  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  was 
demanded.  The  summons  was  carried  on  shore. 
Soon  a messenger  returned  with  a positive  re- 
fusal, adding  that  the  responsibility  of  destroy- 
ing the  town,  which  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  our  fleet,  and  of  endangering  the  lives  of  wo- 
men, children,  and  aliens,  rested  entirely  upon 
the  commander  of  the  National  squadron.  The 
rebel  messengers  also  stated  that  the  yellow- 
fever  was  prevailing  in  the  city. 

After  a long  colloquy  Commander  Renshaw 
consented  to  a truce  of  four  days,  that  the  wo- 
men, children,  and  aliens  might  be  removed. 
He  stated,  however,  that  there  w;as  to  be  an  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  they  were  not  to  in- 
crease the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  that  every 
thing  was  to  remain  as  it  was  at  that  time.  44  Cer- 
tainly,” was  the  reply,  “that  is  nothing  more 
than  you  have  a right  to  demand.”  Unfortu- 
nately these  terms  were  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. 

Soon  a deserter  brought  to  the  fleet  the  in- 
telligence that  the  rebels  were  removing,  by 
night,  the  guns  from  one  of  the  batteries.  Two 
patriot  otficers  were  accordingly  sent  on  shore 
to  charge  the  rebel  officers  with  a breach  of 
faith.  They  replied  that  they  understood  the 
terms  to  be  that  they  should  not  increase  their 
defense , not  that  they  should  not  weaken  it  by 
removing  their  guns.  In  view  of  the  misunder- 
standing it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  truce 
to  con  tin  uo  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the 
guns,  which  were  but  four  in  number  and  were 
not  of  much  value. 

The  people  who  escaped  to  our  ships  from 
the  terrors  of  rebel  conscription  indicated  that 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  cherished  strong 
Union  sentiments.  They  gave  a fearful  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  terror  to  which  all  had 
been  subjected.  Fress-gangs  were  ranging  the 
country,  driving  every  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty  into  the  ranks. 

As  we  had  not  then  and  there  a sufficient 
force  to  send  a body  of  men  on  shore  to  occupy 
the  city,  Commander  Renshaw  simply  sent  a 
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tew  men  with  a flag  to  be  raised  for  half  an 
hour,  to  show  our  Absolute  possession  of  the 
place.  He  also  brought  his  ships  before  the 
town  with  all  his  guns  double  shotted,  prepared 
signally  to  avenge  any  insult.  The  city  was 
thus  held  until  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 

The  naval  force  at  this  time  holding  Galves- 
ton consisted  of  the  Westfield,  Clifton,  Harriet 
Lane,  Qwaseo,  Sachem,  and  Coryphees.  A 
small  force  of  National  troops,  consisting  of  but 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  rank  and  file,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Burrill  of  the  Forty-second 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  occupied  a wharf  in 
the  town.  It  seems  that  notice  had  been  given 


attack 

was  about  to  be  made  upon  them,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  want  of  preparation  io 
which  we  were  found. 

About  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  it  being  bright  moonlight,  several 
rebel  steamers  were  seen  descending  the  baj* 
The  Harriet  Lane  advanced  to  meet  then** 
encountered  two  at  the  same  time.  One  of 
these,  the  Bayou  City,  was  armed  with  a *$" 
pounder  rifted  gun,  was  barricaded  with  cotton 
bales  for  a height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  water- 
line, and  was  manned  by  two  hundred  troop* 
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The  other,  the  Neptune,  was  similarly  barri- 
caded, carried  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and 
was  armed  with  two  small  brass  field-pieces. 
The  conflict  on  both  sides  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  bravery  and  desperation. 

The  Neptune  was  soon  sunk  by  her  powerful 
antagonist  in  about  eight  feet  of  water,  she  hav- 
ing backed,  while  in  a sinking  condition,  upon 
the  flats.  But  the  Bayou  City  ran  into  the 
Harriet  Lane,  grappled  her  by  catching  under 
her  guard,  and  poured  in  terrible  volleys  of 
musketry  from  her  numerous  and  well-protect- 
ed crew.  At  the  same  time  the  crew  of  the 
Neptune,  which  had  grounded  near  by  in  shal- 
low water,  also  delivered  a rapid  and  deadly 
fire.  This  storm  of  bullets  from  three  hundred 
and  sixty  muskets,  rapidly  fired,  at  the  short- 
est possible  range,  by  men  entirely  protected 
by  cotton  bales,  soon  drove  the  crew  of  the 
Harriet  Lane,  but  about  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, from  their  guns.  The  rebels  from  the 
Bayou  City,  with  yell9  and  like  swarming 
wolves,  bounded  on  board  the  patriot  steam- 
er. 

Her  commander,  Captain  Wain  wright,  though 
wounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and  died  man- 
fully defending  himself  with  his  revolver.  The 
assailing  force  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
All  opposition  was  speedily  quelled,  and  the 
noble  steamer,  unharmed,  and  \vith  all  its  arma- 
ment in  perfect  order  for  immediate  action,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
but  the  work  of  a moment.  Such  is  war,  such 
its  vicissitudes.  The  rebels  were  now  in  power 
upon  those  waters,  and  our  whole  little  squad- 
ron seemed  to  be  at  their  mercy. 

While  this  catastrophe  was  occurring  upon 
the  water  a still  more  awful  scene  of  disaster 
was  taking  place  upon  the  land.  As  we  have 
mentioned,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Forty-second  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers were  on  the  wharf.  But  three  companies 
of  the  regiment  had  as  yet  arrived.  They  were 
at  the  end,  near  the  water,  with  no  possible 
means  of  retreat  or  escape  from  an  overpower- 
ing force.  In  the  bright  moonlight  the  rebels 
came  rushing  upon  them  in  bands  of  strength 
which  could  not  be  resisted.  With  howls  of 
exultation  they  swept  down  upon  the  doomed 
patriots.  They  were  shot,  sabred,  stabbed, 
driven  into  the  sea.  They  fought,  as  Massa- 
chusetts men  ever  do  fight,  with  bravery  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
How  many  were  slain  in  that  dreadful  midnight 
hour  is  not  known.  The  few  survivors  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  hurried  back  forty  miles  in 
the  country  to  Houston. 

The  moon  had  now  gone  down,  and  it  was 
very  dark.  It  was  not  safe  to  attempt  to  re- 
take the  Harriet  Lane,  as  our  own  troops,  un- 
armed and  helpless,  were  crowded  upon  her 
decks.  The  O wasco  moved  cautiously  up  and 
exchanged  a few  shots  with  the  enemy’s  artil- 
lery upon  the  shore.  The  channel  was  narrow, 
and  she  frequently  grounded.  She  could  only 
bring  one  11-inch  gun  to  bear  upon  the  foe. 


In  the  mean  time  the  deadly  howitzers  of  the 
Harriet  Lane  were  turned  upon  her,  and  the 
guns  of  the  other  rebel  steamers,  and  she  was 
also  assailed  by  such  a merciless  peppering  of 
musketry  from  the  swarming  rebel  troops  on 
the  boats  and  on  the  shore,  that  she  was  driven 
back  with  every  one  of  her  rifle-gun  crew 
wounded  and  one  kjjled.  The  Sachem  also 
took  energetic  part  in  the  contest. 

The  account  we  receive  of  these  scenes  is 
confused,  for  the  event  itself  was  full  of  confu- 
sion, darkness,  and  bewilderment.  From  the 
various  and  contradictory  account  of  the  de- 
tails I have  thought  it  safest  to  follow"  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ordered  by 
Admiral  Farragut  to  investigate  the  disaster, 
though  some  who  profess  to  have  been  eye-wit- 
nesses give  very  different  statements.  For  in- 
stance, Magruder,  the  rebel  commander,  and 
the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  states 
that  the  conflict  commenced  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  But  the  correspondent  of  the 
Houston  Telegraph,  who  professes  to  have  been 
present,  says  that  he  timed  it,  and  it  was  exact- 
ly eight  minutes  before  five.  The  official  re- 
port says  that  the  Neptune  was  sunk,  and  that 
the  Bayou  City  alone  boarded  the  Harriet  Lane. 
But  the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent,  giv- 
ing the  narrative  as  he  received  it  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  General  Hamilton’s  staff,  says  that 
both  the  Bayou  City  and  the  Neptune  boarded 
the  Harriet  Lane.  The  description  he  gives  of 
the  capture  is  truly  eloquent,  though  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  slightly  different  from  our  narra- 
tive : 

u The  doomed  vessel,  her  steam  not  up.  unable  to  es- 
cape, was  the  centre  of  a perfectly  infernal  fire  dance. 
Seen  from  the  Mary  A.  Boardmnn  the  spectacle  assumed* 
an  aspect  at  once  grand  and  terrific.  Overhead  and 
around  night  was  slowly  retiring  before  day;  the  dim 
light  prevalent  being  rent  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  can- 
non, the  soaring  aloft  of  shell,  and  the  omnipresent  short- 
lived blaze  of  musketry,  while  the  hellish  discord  beggars 
all  description.  Prominent  amidst  it,  one  heard  the  sono- 
rous boom  of  the  11-inch  gun  of  the  O wasco,  the  bellowing 
of  the  batteries,  and  the  volleys,  shrieks,  and  detonations 
pervading  the  town. 

u But  our  struggle  is  nearing  its  end.  The  rebel  steam- 
er and  ram  have  closed  at  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
Harriet  Lane,  boarded  her,  and  a bloody  struggle  is  rag- 
ing on  her  deck.  Her  invaders,  maddened,  it  is  said, 
with  whisky,  fight  like  infuriate  devils,  precipitating  them- 
selves headlong  on  the  guards,  swarming  fore  and  aft,  and 
pouring  an  incessant  hail  of  small-arms  from  Above  and 
below  upon  the  devoted  crew.  They  contend  with  an  en- 
emy apparently  unwilling  either  to  give  or  take  quarter. 
Sternly  they  are  met,  sternly  resisted.  Gallant  Captain 
Wainwright  is  killed,  and  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  All  but  ten  or  twenty  share  his  fate,  and  the  Harriet 
Lane  Is  captured  by  the  enemy.’* 

Commodore  Renshaw’s  flag-ship,  the  West- 
field,  was  armed -with  two  9-inch  guns,  four 
68-pounders,  and  two  rifled  guns.  The  mo- 
ment the  Harriet  Lane,  from  her  post  farther 
up  the  bay,  signaled  danger,  the  Westfield  got 
under  way  to  run  up  abreast  of  the  town.  Swept 
by  the  current  she  ran  upon  a shoal  at  high 
tide  and  there  remained  immovable.  It  was  a 
thousand-ton  boat,  one  of  the  best  of  the  squad- 
ron, with  a rudder  at  each  end  and  double  boil- 
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the  boat  a shattered  wreck.  But  a few  minutes 
elapsed  ere  the  whole  ship  seemed  to  burst  into 
flame — shells  were  exploding,  and  shotted  can- 
non going  off.  The  Mary  Boardman  put  on 
all  steam  and  hastened  away  from  the  presence 
of  so  dangerous  a neighbor.  At  the  same  time 
the  rebel  gun-boats  were  seen  coming  down  the 
bay.  Nothing  remained  for  our  discomfited 
squadron  but  precipitate  flight. 

Lieutenant  Law  was  now  commanding  officer. 
The  Owasco  was  his  only  efficient  vessel.  As 
he  did  not  consider  this  as  by  any  means  a 
match  for  the  Harriet  Lane,  it  was  decided  best 
to  abandon  the  blockade.  Though  this  disaster 
could  exert  but  a trifling  influence  upon  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  rebels  could  be  justly  proud, 
and  which  a patriot  can  not  reflect  upon  but 
with  chagrin. 

A rebel  prisoner  narrates  the  following  in- 
cident as  occurring  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane. 
We  presume  it  to  be  true,  though  of  course  we 
can  not  vouch  for  it : 

u Almost  the  first  men  struck  down  were  Captain  Waln- 
wright  and  Lieutenant  Lee,  who  both  fought  with  a des- 
peration and  vulor  that  no  mortal  could  surpass.  When 
bleeding  and  prostrate  upon  the  deck  they  were  still  deal- 
ing death  among  their  enemies.  One  young  son  of  Cap- 
tain Wainwright,  only  ten  years  of  age,  stood  at  the  cabin- 
door,  a revolver  in  each  hand,  and  never  ceased  firing  un- 
til he  had  expended  every  shot.  One  of  his  poor  little 
hands  was  disabled  by  a ball  shattering  his  four  fingers. 
Then  his  infantile  soul  gave  way ; and  he  burst  Into  tears, 
saying : 4 Do  you  want  to  kill  mef”  The  little  hero  waa 
taken  prisoner. 

Immediately  after  the  disaster  at  Galveston 
a conflict  took  place  in  those  waters  which, 
though  apparently  a deplorable  defeat,  proved 
in  its  results  one  of  the  most  signal  achieve- 
ments of  the  war,  and  developed  that  marvelous 
heroism  which  has  ever  characterized  the  Amer- 
ican navy.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  reached 
New  Orleans  of  the  great  reverse  which  our 
arms  had  encountered  in  Galveston  bay,  the 
Hattcras,  under  Commander  Homer  C.  Blake, 
was  sent  with  a few  other  vessels  to  attempt  to 
retake  the  place.  The  Hatteras  arrived  off 
Galveston  on  Saturday,  January  10,  1863.  At 
half  past  three  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  while 
at  anchor  with  the  fleet,  under  Commander 
Bell,  a strange  sail  was  seen  far  away  in  the 
southeast  which  was  supposed  to  be  a blockade- 
runner,  making  the  land  in  preparation  for  run- 
ning in  during  the  night.  The  Hatteras  was 
signaled  to  give  chase. 

Commander  Blake  immediately  got  under 
way,  and  soon  ascertained  that  the  strange  sail 
was  a steamer,  which  fact  he  signaled  to  the 
flag-ship.  The  strange  steamer  was  then  un- 
der canvas,  and  floated  from  her  peak  appar- 
ently the  English  red  ensign.^  Lieutenant 
Blake  pressed  the  chase  until  sunset,  when  the 
stranger  furled  her  sails  and  came  to,  taking 
such  a position  as  to  give  a full  view  of  her 
spars  and  of  a small  portion  of  her  hull.  It  was 
now  nearly  seven  o’clock,  and  quite  dark.  It 
however,  become  evident  to  nearly  all  on 
board  the  Hatteras  that  the  fancied  blockade- 


runner  was  nothing  less  than  the  redoubtable 
rebel  pirate  Alabama,  of  English  build,  with  En- 
glish armament,  and  English  gunners.  Should 
this  prove  true  there  was  no  alternative  before 
Lieutenant  Blake  but  to  fight  her  at  the  most 
desperate  odds,  or  to  make  an  inglorious  sur- 
render. Commander  Blake  was  equal  to  the 
hour  and  instantly  adopted  the  heroic  resolve. 

The  ship  was  cleared  for  action  and  every 
man  was  at  his  post.  As  the  Alabama  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  Hatteras  in  structure  and 
in  armament,  Lieutenant  Blake  was  fully  aware 
that  the  only  chance  for  him  was  to  bring  the 
vessels  into  the  closest  quarters,  and  with  des- 
peration of  courage  to  endeavor  to  carry  the 
foe  by  boarding.  The  unknown  vessel  was  now 
lying  to,  broadside  on,  waiting  for  the  Hatteras 
to  come  up.  When  the  Hatteras  had  got  with- 
in about  75  yards  the  stranger  was  hailed,  and 
asked  what  vessel  it  was.  The  reply  was  re- 
turned, 44  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  Vixen.” 
And  to  the  return  question  “What  ship  is 
that  ?”  the  answer  was  given,  44  The  Hatteras.” 

The  propeller  of  the  suspicious  stranger  was 
now  turning,  and  it  was  observed  that  she  was 
apparently  endeavoring  to  gain  a position  for  a 
raking  fire.  The  Commander  instantly  frus- 
trated that  movement  and  said  that  he  would 
send  a boat  on  board.  In  a moment  after  this 
the  stranger  shouted  out,  through  the  darkness, 
“This  is  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama,” 
and  instantly  poured  in  a broadside  from  her 
starboard  battery.  The  fire  was  as  promptly 
returned.  The  frenzy  of  battle  was  instantly 
at  its  height,  every  nerve  on  both  vessels  being 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  The  Alabama 
had  six  long  32-pounders,  one  105-pounder  ri- 
fle on  a pivot,  one  68-pounder  with  double  for- 
tified pivot,  one  24-pounder  rifle.  The  Hat- 
teras had  four  32-pounders,  two  30-pounder 
rifles,  one  20-pounder  rifle,  and  one  12-pound 
howitzer. 

Commander  Blake,  as  the  battle  was  fierce- 
ly raging,  endeavored  to  close  with  the  Ala- 
bama to  board  her.  But  the  superior  speed  of 
the  rebel  craft  enabled  Semmes  to  thwart  all 
such  designs.  The  vessels  were,  however,  with- 
in thirty  yards  of  each  other.  Thus  for  twenty 
minutes  did  the  frail  Hatteras  lie  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  pounding  of  the  formidable 
buccaneer.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action  the  Hatteras  was  set  on  fire  by  ex- 
ploding shells.  The  fire  rapidly  worked  aft  to 
the  magazine,  which  was  composed  of  light  pine 
planks  above  the  water-line.  The  men  at  the 
magazine  remained  at  their  post  as  long  as 
powder  could  be  passed  up  without  explod- 
ing. 

Every  broadside  from  the  Alabama  hurled 
upon  the  Hatteras  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  iron,  while  at  the  same  time  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  riflemen  were  sweeping  its 
decks  with  unerring  bullets.  Still  not  a man 
flinched.  The  flames  were  now  rushing  up  the 
hatchways ; there  were  but  two  inches  of  pine 
between  the  fire  and  the  magazine. 
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Daring  these  terrible  moments  when  the  ship 
was  on  fire,  and  shells  were  tearing  through 
her  sides  and  exploding  w’ith  awful  destruc- 
tion, when  the  engine  was  destroyed,  and  the 
engine-room  and  deck  enveloped  with  scalding 
steam,  the  steward  of  the  ship,  a colored  man, 
performed  an  act  of  calm  and  deliberate  hero- 
ism which  should  place  his  name  very  high 
upon  the  roll  of  honor.  Under  the  passage- 
way there  was  stored  a large  quantity  of  small- 
arms  and  ammunition.  As  shell  after  shell  ex- 
ploded, setting  the  light  material  on  fire,  the 
room  became  very  hot  and  filled  with  smoke. 
The  order  had  been  given  to  “ drown  the  mag- 
azine.” 

The  steward  remained  unflinchingly  at  his 
post,  dashing  water  upon  the  ammunition,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  action.  When  asked  if  he 
did  not  find  his  position  rather  warm  and  dan- 
gerous, he  replied : 

“ Yes  ; but  I knew  that  if  the  fire  got  to  the 
powder  them  gentlemen  on  deck  would  get  a 
grand  hoist.” 

Another  negro,  the  Captain  states,  got  a 
musket,  and  through  the  entire  action  there 
could  be  heard  its  regular  discharge.  Every 
broadside  the  Hatteras  received  was  returned 
with  a cheer,  and  with  an  immediate  response 
with  our  own  feeble  guns.  Every  man  seemed 
inspired  with  the  same  firm  resolve  which  ani- 
mated the  soul  of  Commander  Blake. 

So  many  ghot  and  shells  had  entered  the 
Hatteras  at  the  water-line,  peeling  off  the 
thin  plating  of  iron,  that  the  vessel  was  now 
rapidly  sinking.  The  forward  part  was  under 
water ; the  fire  raging  below ; flames  bursting 
up  through  the  hatches,  and  every  moment  it 
was  expected  that  the  fire  would  reach  the 
magazine ; still  not  a man  left  his  gun.  All 
were  willing  to  go  doum  or  up  rather  than  strike 
our  flag  or  allow  it  to  fall  into  rebel  hands.  It 
"was  only  at  this  time,  when  not  a gun  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  that  Commander  Blake,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  uselessly 
the  lives  of  all  under  his  command,  reluctantly 
gave  the  order  to  fire  a lee-gun  in  token  of  sur- 
render. As  the  ship  was  rapidly  sinking  the 
port-guns  were  thrown  overboard. 

With  the  aid  of  the  .boats  of  the  two  vessels 
the  surviving  crew  were  all  safely  conveyed  on 
board  the  Alabama,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
Hatteras  went  down,  bow  first,  with  her  pen- 
nant still  flying  at  the  mast-head.  All  her 
armament  and  stores  sank  into  the  oceans 
depths  with  her,  and  the  rebels  gained  but  a 
fruitless  victory.  In  the  rebel  account  of  this 
conflict  we  find  the  following  description  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Alabama : 

“ Wc  hnd  one  shot  through  the  stern,  passing  through 
the  lamp-rooni,  smashing  every  thing  to  pieces ; one  shell 
a few  feet  abuft  the  foremast,  passing  through  the  bul- 
warks, ripping  up  the  deck,  and  lodging  in  the  port  with- 
out exploding.  In  truth,  had  it  exploded  I would  hardly 
have  written  you  this.  A second  shell  struck  a few  feet 
forward  of  the  bridge,  and  tore  up  the  deck.  A third  and 
fourth  in  the  main  rigging,  one  striking  a chain-plate  and 
doubling  it ; both  entered  the  coal-bunkers,  but  only  one 


exploded.  A fifth  shot  passed  through  our  midship  boat, 
and,  striking  the  smoke-stack,  passed  through  and  through, 
scattering  iron  spliuters  around  like  hail  A sixth  and 
last  struck  the  muzzle  of  the  after  broadside  gun.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  none  were  killed  on 
the  Alabama,  and  but  one  wounded.  On  board 
the  Hatteras  two  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  men,  as  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, were  put  in  irons ; the  officers  paroled. 
The  rebel  steamer,  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  English  in  build,  armament,  and  crew, 
now  made  for  an  English  port.  The  vessel  had 
been  so  roughly  handled  that  it  was  nine  days 
before  she  reached  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  Nev- 
er before  did  men  look  so  earnestly  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war.  At 
Kingston  the  Alabama  remained  thirteen  days 
for  repairs.  Those  repairs  ebst  in  gold  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  signal  proof  of  the  hero- 
ism with  which  the  Hatteras  had  fought.  Cap- 
tain Blake  writes  indignantly,  “During  this 
time  John  Bull’s  minions  had  the  pleasure  of 
insulting  men  who,  if  they  ever  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  them  on  the  ocean,  will  remind 
them  that  the  insults  are  remembered.” 

The  following  correspondence,  which  is  high- 
ly honorable  to  both  parties,  explains  itself: 

. "January  24,  1SKL 

“ To  the  Commander  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Greyhound : 

“Lieutenant-Commander  II.  C.  Blake,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  presents  his  compliment*  to  the  Commander 
of  IL  B.  M.  ship  Greyhound,  and  desires  to  learn  whether 
or  not  he  may  consider  the  playing  of  ‘ Dixie’s  Land’  by 
the  band  of  the  Greyhound,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Alabama,  on  the  evening  of  the  2lst  in- 
stant, as  a mark  of  disrespect  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  its  officers  who  were  prisoners  on  board  the 
Alabama  at  the  period  indicated.  Lieutenant-Command- 
er II.  C.  Blake  respectfully  requests  an  early  response. 

“ Undid  Statu  ConntlaU,  Jamaica." 

To  this  note  an  answer  was  returned  which 
greatly  honors  the  commander  of  the  Grey- 
hound. Had  all  the  English  officials  manifest- 
ed the  same  spirit,  friendship  instead  of  the  bit- 
ter animosity  would  now  have  existed  between 
these  two  great  nations  : 

u Commander  Hfckley,  R.N.,  presents  his  compliments 
to  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake,  U.S.N.,  and  has  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  on  the  evening  in  question  he  was  on 

board  the  A , dining  with  Captain  Crocroft.  Shortly 

after  the  time  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  reporting  the 
Alabama's  arrival  he  heard  the  drums  and  fife  of  II.  M.  S. 
Greyhound  playing,  among  other  tunes,  the  tune  of  * Dix- 
ie’s Land that  lie  immediately  repaired  on  board,  caus- 
ing other  national  tunes  to  be  played,  among  which  was 
the  United  States  national  air;  and  severely  reprimanded 
the  inconsiderate  young  officer  who  had  ordered  ‘Dixie's 
Land’  to  be  played,  calling  for  his  reasons,  and  writing 
and  forwarding  them  forthwith,  with  his  report  to  Com- 
modore Hugh  Dunlop,  C.B.,  who  severely  reprimanded 
the  officer. 

“As  the  officer  in  question  had  no  Idea  that  any  U.P. 
officer  or  man  waa  on  board  the  Alabama,  ft  must  be  evi- 
dent to  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake  that  no  insult  was 
intended. 

44  JI,  Jf.  B.  Greyhound,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  January  04, 

After  much  delay  a vessel  was  chartered, 
which  transported  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Hatteras  to  Key  West.  Thence  by  ste4j£hr 
they  were  conveyed  to  New  York.  We  have 
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spoken  of  this  apparent  disaster  as  truly  a vie-  ana  and  Texas.  The  stream,  about  five  miles 
tory.  The  Alabama  had  been  for  weeks  cruis-  before  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  expands  into 
ing  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  for  the  purpose  a lake  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  nine  wide, 
of  intercepting  and  capturing  our  California  The  outlet  from  this  lake  into  the  Gulf  is  called 
steamers.  She  had  nearly  exhausted  her  pro-  Sabine  Pass.  Tho  city  was  situated  on  the 
visions  and  coal.  A fresh  supply  must  be  had  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth.  The 
and  another  cruise  projected.  She  had  cap-  Pass  was  considered  as  a point  of  great  strategic 
tured  the  Ariel,  on  which  she  found  a paper  importance  as  a base  of  operations  either  against 
giving  the  details  of  the  sailing  of  Banks’s  ex-  Western  Louisiana  or  Eastern  Texas.  It  was 
pedition  convoyed  by  a single  gun-boat.  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of  the 

It  was  dangerous  for  the  pirate  to  enter  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles  cast  of  Galveston,  and 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  where  coal  and  provisions  sixty  miles  from  Houston,  the  capital  of  Texas. 
couldLbe  procured,  so  he  conceived  and  adopt-  Early  in  September  an  expedition  was  fitted 
ed  the  plan  to  run  down  to  Galveston,  where  out,  under  General  Franklin,  to  occupy  this 
he  knew  we  had  a number  of  merchant  steam-  Pass,  which  wras  then  in  possession  of  the  reb- 
ers  blockading.  These  he  was  confident  of  els.  It  was  understood  to  be  defended  by  a 
capturing  without  any  resistance.  From  them  battery  of  field-pieces  with  two  32-pounders, 
he  would  supply  himself ; then  run  up  the  coast  en  barbette , and  two  gun-boats  wrhich  were  also 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  destroying  rams.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  four 
our  light  blockading  vessels  up  to  that  point,  thousand  men,  under  General  Franklin,  who 
where  he  expected  to  fall  in  with  and  capture  were  conveyed  in  transports,  and  four  6tearo- 
and  parole  the  Banks  expedition.  He  design-  ers,  the  Clifton,  Sachem,  Arizona,  and  Granite 
ed,  then,  to  run  up  along  our  coast,  destroy-  City,  under  Lieutenant  Crocker.  The  fleet 
ing  transports  and  other  vessels  that  he  might  moved  from  the  rendezvous,  off  Berwick  Bay, 
fall  in  with.  With  these  plans  in  view  he  ap-  piloted  by  the  gun-boat  Arizona,  Captain  Tib- 
peared  off  Galveston ; and  but  for  the  heroic  betts.  General  Godfrey  Wcitzel,  who  had  al- 
fight  which  Lieutenant  Blake  gave  him  he  ready  won  renown,  commanded  the  first  divi- 
might  have  accomplished  all.  sion  of  the  corps. 

Semmcs  told  Lieutenant  Blake  that  he  had  There  was  a blockading  vessel  stationed  off 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  would  venture  the  Pass.  As  the  fleet  steamed  rapidly  on  all 
with  the  Hatteras  to  fight  the  Alabama;  and  eyes  kept  a bright  look-out  to  discover  the  ves- 
he  said  to  another  officer  that  “Commander  sel.  But  no  vessel  could  bo  found;  and  at 

Blake  had  more  d d assurance  than  any  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  they 

man  he  ever  saw.”  The  Alabama  received  hove  to  and  ascertained  that  the  fleet  had  run 
such  rough  treatment  that,  instead  of  storing  quite  a distance  beyond  the  Pass.  The  block- 
away  coals  and  provisions  at  her  leisure,  she  adcr  happened  to  be  absent  on  a cruise,  and 
lmd  to  put  all  her  pumps  in  motion  to  keep  the  by  this  mishap  a day  was  lost.  The  fleet 
ship  afloat.  She  was  compelled  to  go  to  Kings-  could,  of  course,  be  seen  by  the  rebels  steam- 
ton  for  repairs,  and  then  to  steal  away  from  ing  along  the  coast,  and  thus  the  foe  was  ap- 
there  in  the  presence  of  a large  squadron  sent  prised  of  the  danger. 

to  intercept  her.  The  plan  of  campaign  which  It  was  arranged,  as  the  plan  of  attack,  that 
we  have  given  w’as  detailed  by  Semmes  himself  the  four  gun-boats  should  advance  upon  the 
to  Lieutenant  Blake.  batteries  into  close  range,  so  that,  while  their 

Blockade-running  was  now  pushed  with  great  heavy  guns  were  pouring  in  their  fire  of  shot 
vigor.  It  was  principally  done  by  schooners  to  and  shell,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sharp-shoot- 
»d  from  the  Brazos  Kivcr,  taking  out  cotton  ers,  occupying  selected  positions  on  the  ves- 
m^d  bringing  back  materials  of  war.  In  Feb-  sels,  should  pick  off  the  rebel  gunners.  As 
^wary  of  this  year  Lubbock,  the  rebel  Governor  soon  as  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  the 
of  Tcxqs,  stated,  in  his  message  to  tho  Legis-  rams  driven  off'  the  transports  were  to  come 
lature,  that  the  State  had  contributed  08,500  up  and  land  their  troops  to  secure  tho  conquest, 
men  to  the  Confederate  armies,  and  that  there  There  were  some  large  vessels  there  which  had 
remained  in  the  State  only  27,000  men  between  been  on  the  blockade,  but  which  could  take 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  In  November  no  part  in  the  engagement,  as  their  extensive 
he  stated  that  the  number  furnished  amounted  draught  of  water  would  not  permit  them  to 
to  90,000  men,  and  consequently  there  were  approach  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries, 
only  5500  left  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
sixty.  He  urged  that  there  should  be  no  ex-  September,  before  the  plan  of  attack  was  finally 
erapts  whatever,  and  that  every  man,  including  settled,  the  Clifton  entered  the  bay  and  opened 
aliens,  should  be  forced  into  the  army.  So  ter-  fire  upon  the  fort.  The  object  was  to  draw'  the 
ribly  in  earnest  wrere  these  bold,  bad  men  to  sus-  fire  of  the  rebel  batteries  so  as  to  uncover  their 
tain  the  institution  of  slavery,  by  which  they  position,  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  oppos- 
could  compel  poor  men  to  work  for  them  with-  ing  force.  In  the  mean  time  Generals  Frank- 
out  wages.  lin  and  Weitzel  carefully  examined  the  shore 

We  have  before  spoken  of  Sabine  Pass.  The  of  the  Pass,  to  select  the  most  eligible  point  for 
Sabine  River,  which  is  about  five  hundred  miles  disembarking  the  land-force.  As  the  Clifton 
in  length,  is  the  dividing  lino  between  Louisi-  steamed  up  the  Pass,  carefully  reconnoitring 
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the  region,  she  occasionally  threw  a shot  from 
her  huge  rifled  guns  at  the  only  earth-work 
which  was  visible.  There  was  no  response. 
The  Clifton  steamed  up  within  easy  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  examined  the  face  of  the 
work,  which  was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  returned  to 
her  consorts  without  eliciting  a shot. 

The  order  of  battle  was  now  arranged.  The 
Clifton,  Arizona,  and  Sachem  were  to  engage 
the  rebel  works.  The  Granite  City,  whose 
armament  consisted  of  a broadside  of  small 
brass  guns,  was  detached  to  cover  the  landing 
of  General  Weitzel’s  division  of  five  hundred 
men.  They  were  New  York  troops,  crowned 
with  the  victory  of  Port  Hudson. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  gun-boats  steamed  forward  on  | 
their  arduous  mission.  The  Clifton  led.  The 
Granite  City  followed  as  convoy  to  the  trans- 
port, General  Banks,  which  was  to  land  the 
advance  of  the  land-force.  The  Sachem  and 
the  Arizona  steamed  off  to  the  right,  to  take 
positions  nearly  opposite  the  battery.  The  con- 
flict was  opened  by  a shell  from  one  of  the 
0-inch  pivot  guns  of  the  Clifton,  which  ex- 
ploded inside  the  rebel  works,  creating  a vol- 
canic eruption  which  proved  the  terrific  power 
of  the  missile.  Another  shot  instantly  follow- 
ed with  the  same  effect. 

The  Sachem  now  opened  her  broadside  of 
32-pounders.  The  Arizona  also  came  vigor- 
ously forward,  with  volley  after  volley.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  shot  and  shell  were 
thrown  into  the  fort  before  the  foe  responded 
with  a single  gun.  Some  even  thought  that 
they  had  evacuated  the  works,  while  others  re- 
garded the  silence  as  ominous  of  the  storm  which 
was  soon  to  burst  forth.  No  sign  of  a foe  could 
be  seen  ; no  indication  of  life  on  fhe  shore,  save 
the  movements  of  a little  steamer  which  had 
two  or  three  times,  during  the  morning,  run  up 
and  down  from  the  city  to  the  fort. 

The  silence  of  the  foe  proved  but  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  A puff  of  smoke  rose  above 
the  parapet,  a heavy  boom  rolled  over  the 
waves,  and  a solid  shot  whizzed  directly  over 
the  Arizona,  striking  the  water  just  beyond. 
This  was  instantly  followed  by  another  shot 
aimed  at  the  Sachem,  and  another  at  the  Clif- 
ton. The  battle  tempest  was  now  fairly  ush- 
ered in,  and  it  raged  and  roared  with  fearful 
fury.  The  Clifton  and  Arizona,  to  bewilder 
the  aim  of  the  foe,  kept  in  constant  motion, 
steaming  slowly  forward  and  backward,  yet 
pouring  in  upon  the  hostile  works  an  incessant 
fire.  The  Sachem  pressed  steadily  forward, 
hoping  to  pass  the  battery  and  to  assail  it  in  the 
rear,  which  was  supposed  to  be  unprotected. 

To  thwart  this  manifest  design  tho  rebels  re- 
doubled their  fire  against  tho  dauntless  little 
steamer,  thus  exposing  her  wooden  walls,  at 
short  range,  to  heavy  batteries  behind  earth- 
works. The  huge  shells  of  the  Sachem  fell 
with  bewildering  rapidity  and  marvelous  accu- 
racy of  fire  upon  the  foe,  bursting  in  the  midst 


of  them,  and  often  tearing  great  holes  through 
the  parapet,  apparently  sufficient  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a stage-coach.  But  the  rebels  fought 
with  the  fearlessness  and  desperation  which 
characterized  them  in  almost  every  conflict 
during  the  war.  “If  their  fire  slackened, 99 
writes  an  eye-witness,  “ an  instant  after  one  of 
those  terrific  explosions,  which  6eemed  to  shake 
the  very  earth  around  them,  it  was  instantly 
resumed  w'ith  increased  rather  than  diminished 
determination.” 

The  Sachem  had  thus  far  escaped  the  de- 
struction with  which  she  was  so  imminently 
menaced,  and  was  moving  with  unfaltering  and 
apparently  sure  steps  to  the  position  she  was 
seeking  to  gain.  A few  minutes  more  would 
place  her  beyond  tho  range  of  the  rebel  guns — 
the  battery  would  be  exposed  to  a fire  which  it 
could  neither  answer  nor  withstand,  and  the  day 
would  be  ours.  J ust  then,  when  all  eyes  w’ere 
riveted  upon  the  noble  little  craft,  and  victory 
was  upon  the  point  of  lighting  upon  our  ban- 
ners, a solid  shot  struck  the  steamer  amidships, 
crashed  through  her  sides,  and  caused  her  to 
tremble  from  stem  to  stern.  It  was  a fatal 
wound.  The  ball  had  penetrated  the  boiler. 
Instantly  the  steamer  was  enveloped  in  a cloud 
of  scalding  vapor,  and  the  Sachem  floated  a 
helpless  wrfeck  upon  the  wave.  Such  arc  the 
fortunes  of  war.  So  closely  do  victory  and 
defeat  tread  upon  the  heels  of  each  other. 
The  crew,  thus  disabled  and  smothered  by  the 
steam,  could  take  no  farther  part  in  the  fight, 
and  the  flag  was  lowered. 

The  enemy  were  probably  aware  that  the 
Arizona  drew  too  much  water  to  get  to  close 
quarters,  and  they  therefore  now  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  the  Clifton.  It  was  a kind  of 
challenge  to  which  the  heroic  little  steamer  gal- 
lantly responded.  With  three  rousing  cheers 
a full  head  of  steam  was  put  on,  and  the  Clifton 
ran  swiftly  down  toward  the  battery,  sweeping 
the  parapet  with  double  discharges  of  grape 
from  her  pivot  guns.  The  heavy  shot  and 
shrieking  shell  aimed  at  the  Clifton  ricocheted 
across  the  water,  almost  reaching  the  transport, 
General  Bauks,  which  was  following'  in  Mj| 
wake — convoyed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  Gnip 
ite  City.  The  transport  was  seeking -the  as- 
signed point  for  the  disembarkation  of  her 
troops.  * 

The  Clifton  was  now  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery.  As  she  attempted  to 
throw  her  bow  around  and  take  a broadside 
position  she  struck  the  bottom,  and  with  such 
force  as  to  drive  her  far  into  the  thin  and  yield- 
ing mud.  At  this  moment  an  undiscovered 
battery,  within  easy  range,  opened  fire  upon 
the  doomed  craft,  the  broadside  of  the  steamer 
presenting  a target  which  even  bungling  gun- 
ners could  scarcely  fail  to  hit.  The  steamer 
commenced  backing,  still  keeping  up  an  in- 
cessant and  very  effective  fire  from  her  bow  and 
port  broadside  guns.  The  boat  was  in  a terri- 
ble position,  and  the  battle  raged  'with  the  ut- 
most fury.  The  rifled  guns  of  the  steamer 
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were  very  rapidly  loaded  and  fired  with  double 
discharges  of  grape.  There  was  still  a good 
prospect  that  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  might  si- 
lence the  battery  and  enable  the  troops  to  land, 
when  an  unfortunate  shot  struck  the  boat  near 
the  centre,  passed  directly  through  the  boiler, 
and  left  her  also  a stranded  wreck.  In  the 
scene  of  confusion  which  ensued  the  flag  was 
lowered,  while  for  a short  time  the  firing  con- 
tinued. A fearful  shower  of  grape  now  swapt 
through  and  over  the  steamer  from  the  hostile 
batteries,  and  the  white  flag  of  surrender  was 
run  up,  upon  which  the  firing  ceased.  One 
account  of  the  conflict  says : 

4‘  The  battle  was  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ended. 
Further  resistance  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  But  still  the 
brave  Crokor  could  not  endure  tho  idea  of  giving  up  his 
vessel,  nud  ordered  hia  men  to  fight  on.  Without  hia 
knowledge,  however,  Borne  one  of  the  party  struck  tho 
white  Hag,  and  the  enemy  instantly  ceased  firing.  When 
informed  of  this  the  Captain  ordered  the  deck  to  be  cleared, 
and  loading  the  after  pivot  gun  with  a 9-inch  solid  shot, 
he  fired  it  through  the  centre  of  the  ship,  from  stem  to 
stem,  tearing  the  machinery  to  pieces  and  rendering  it 
utterly  worthless  to  the  enemy.  After  doing  this  and 
spiking  all  the  guns  the  Clifton  surrendered." 

The  regular  crew  of  the  Clifton  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  men.  She  had  on  board 
besides  seventy-five  sharp-shooters.  All  ware 
captured  but  seven  men  who  swam  ashore,  ran 
down  ^lie  beach,  and  were  taken  oft*  by  a boat 
from  the  fleet.  About  thirty  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  can  probably 
never  be  known.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
large,  as  our  heavy  guns  poured  in  upon  them 
a terrible  fire,  often  sweeping  the  parapet  from 
end  to  end. 

There  was  now  but  one  available  gun-boat 
left,  the  Arizona.  The  expedition  had  failed 
beyond  redemption.  The  Arizona  backed  down 
through  the  narrow  channel  while  the  trans- 
ports moved  rapidly  out  of  the  bay.  The  Ari- 
zona ran  aground,  and  with  difficulty  was  kedged 
off  but  not  until  midnight.  The  loss  of  the  arm- 
ament of  the  Clifton  was  deemed  a serious  ca- 
lamity, as  she  was  armed  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  batteries  of  rifled  guns  in  the  service. 
The  transport  fleet  with  its  convoy  returned  to 
Brashear  City. 

Wherever  there  is  disaster  we  naturally  look 
to  find  blame  somewhere.  But  the  result  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  apparent  accidents, 
and  none  are  more  conscious  of  this  than  the 
most  successful  generals.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  the  enterprise  was  well  planned  and  he- 
roically conducted.  There  is  scarcely  a battle 
in  the  whole  war  which  has  been  more  stub- 
bornly contested  than  that  of  Sabine  Pass.  He- 
roic action  is  not  always  rewarded  with  victory. 
The  fate  of  armies  and  of  nations  is  often  be- 
yond all  human  control,  and  dependent  upon 
contingencies  over  which  man  can  exert  but  a 
trifling  influence. 

Thus  matters  remained  in  Texas  for  some 
time.  We  had  no  force  which  could  then  be 
spared  to  garrison  any  positions  on  the  land, 
but  our  fleet  kept  up  a vigorous  blockade  of  the 
Texan  ports.  There  were  many  exciting  ad- 


ventures in  chasing  blockade-runners,  captur- 
ing them,  driving  them  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts,  cutting  them  out,  or  when  they  had  been 
run  ashore  blowing  them  up  with  shells  or  ap- 
plying the  torch. 

Early  in  November,  18G3,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  w'hich  took  possession  of  Brazos  Island 
without  opposition.  From  that,  as  a base,  a 
fleet  of  transports  conveyed  nineteen  hundred 
troops  to  Mustang  Island.  On  the  evening  of 
the  lGth  twelve  hundred  of  these  men,  with  two 
howitzers,  were  landed  upon  the  island  about 
twenty  miles  from  Aransas  Pass,  where  the  rcb 
els  had  a fort.  The  remainder  of  the  expedi 
tion  then,  under  cover  of  the  night,  rapidly 
steamed  up  to  the  fort  at  tho  Pass.  While  the 
land-force,  having  made  a very  rapid  march, 
drawing  their  guns  by  hand,  moved  upon  the 
fort  in  two  columns  on  tho  right  and  left,  the 
Monongahcla,  under  J.  H.  Strong,  threw'  in 
fifteen  shells.  The  enemy,  with  such  a premo- 
nition of  the  storm  wiiich  awaited  them,  with- 
out attempting  any  resistance  ran  up  the  white 
flag  and  surrendered.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  one  hundred  men.  Their  battery  of  three 
large  guns  and  a howitzer,  the  small-arins  of 
the  prisoners,  a quantity  of  military  stores,  one 
hundred  and  forty  horses  and  mules,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  anti  one 
schooner  and  ten  small  boats,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  toil  and  heroism  and  endurance  of  war 
arc  often  more  signally  manifested  in  the  weary 
march  than  in  the  frenzied  hour  of  battle. 

This  adventure  was  admirably  conducted.  By 
landing  the  troops  at  a distance  in  the  surf,  and 
pressing  them  forward  rapidly  in  that  midnight 
march,  the  rebels  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

The  land  and  naval  force  co-operated  with  great 
harmony.  General  T.  G.  Ransom  in  his  offi- 
cial report  says : 

“ Tho  co-operation  of  the  naval  forces  under  Commander 
James  1L  Strong  in  the  Monongahela,  merits  and  receives 
my  entire  approbation.  He  advanced,  soon  after  daylight, 
and  searched  for  the  enemy's  works,  making  excellent 
practice  with  his  guns,  bursting  11-inch  shells  in  the  ene- 
my’s camp.  The  conduct  of  the  naval  party  under  Acting- 
Ensign  H.  W.  Grinnell  and  ten  seamen  from  the  Monon- 
gahela in  charge  of  the  two  howitzers,  was  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  Captain  L.  P.  Griffin,  naval  aid 
to  General  Banks,  afforded  me  much  valuable  assistance 
and  advice.  Tho  sailing  of  the  fleet  was  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  the  plan  of  landing  through  the  surf  was  adopted 
through  his  advice.” 

Tho  Rio  Grande  is  the  dividing  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  the  left  or 
Texan  side  of  the  stream,  near  its  mouth,  lies 
the  little  city  of  Brownsville.  On  the  opposite 
or  Mexican  banks  is  Matamoras.  The  rebels 
had  made  Brownsville  a very  important  ddpot 
for  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  by  the  way 
of  Mexico.  On  the  2d  of  November,  18G3, 
they  very  suddenly  evacuated  the  place  on 
learning  that  a powerful  expedition  was  ap- 
proaching to  give  them  the  chastisement  they 
merited.  In  the  hottest  haste  they  ran  every 
thing  they  could  across  the  river.  The  garri- 
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son  buildings  and  all  the  stores  which  could  not 
be  removed  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  New  Orleans  papers  state  that  a general 
sacking  of  the  town  took  place.  With  a few 
exceptions  every  store,  private  and  public,  was 
gutted.  During  this  scene  of  drunken  riot  a 
tight  took  place  among  themselves.  Several 
of  the  wounded  were  left  behind,  and  were  found 
by  our  troops  when  they  entered.  A few  days 
after  the  evacuation  the  National  fleet  arrived, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over 
the  place,  protected  by  three  thousand  men  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery. 

Our  troops,  however,  were  so  greatly  needed 
elsewhere  that  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  leave  them  to  garrison  these  distant  posts. 
After  a few  months’  occupation  they  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  duty  of  guarding  the  extensive 
coast  again  devolved  entirely  upon  the  navy. 
But  Texas  was  finally  won  by  the  world-re- 
nowned campaigns  of  Sherman  and  of  Grant. 
When  the  tidings  reached  Texas  of  the  surren- 
der of  Lee’s  great  army  to  Grant  and  of  John- 
ston’s to  Sherman,  it  was  manifest  to  every 
mind  that  the  conflict  could  not  be  prolonged 
in  Texas.  The  rebel  general,  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  in  the  following  terms,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1865,  announced  to  his  army  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee : 

‘ * The  crisis  of  our  revolution  is  at  hand.  Great  disasters 
have  overtaken  ua.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
our  C'oinmander-In-Chfef  Are  prisoners  of  war.  With  you 
rests  the  hopes  of  otir  nation,  and  upon  your  action  de- 
pends the  fate  of  our  people.” 

He  then  urged  them  by  every  consideration 
lie*  could  invent  to  persevere  in  the  struggle 
which  he,  of  course,  knew  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 
He  had  but  few  troops,  and  our  whole  majestic 
force  could  be  concentrated  to  overwhelm  him. 
Every  private  in  his  army  understood  this. 
Soon  each  man  began  to  consult  for  his  own 
safety  by  throwing  down  his  arms  and  making 
a bee-line  for  his  home.  The  brave  words 
which  Smith  uttered  did  not  deceive  them. 

Three  days  after  this  General  J.  B.  Magru- 
der  made  a fiery  speech  at  a great  war  meeting 
in  Houston,  in  which  he  vociferated,  in  strains 
characteristic  of  rebel  oratory,  the  following 
bravado : 

14  Come  what  may,  I shall  stand  by  my  country,  and  I 
will  never  be  a slave  to  Yankee  power.  I had  rather  be  a 
Onmnche  Indian  chief  than  bow  the  knee  to  Yanknedom. 
T do  not  feel  at  all  discouraged  at  the  present  position  of 
affairs.” 

About  the  1st  of  May  some  rebels  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Texas,  called  upon  General 
Magruder  with  a plan  for  military  organization, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  sapient 
measures : 

4‘  First.  That  all  exempt  male*  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
from  about  thirteen  years  old  and  upward,  shall  organize 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  serving  during  the  emerg- 
ency of  an  invasion. 

4*  Second,  That  they  include  nil  the  male  slaves  of  mili- 
tary age  that  each  owner  may  be  able  to  bring  or  send  to 
the  field.  Kacb  owner  to  have  the  control  of  his  owu 


slaves,  to  organize  and  drill  them,  and  to  remain  with  and 
fight  by  them  when  required. 

44  That  it  be  the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  supply  for  every- 
adult  female,  now  of  his  family,  sai table  weapons  for  per- 
sonal defense  and  for  the  protection  of  the  children.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fayette  Coun- 
ty and  of  Fort  Bend  County,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved,  “ that  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  ever  submit  to  reconstruction  or  reunion 
with  the  Yankee  nation.”  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  bravado  the  rebel  officers  were  soon  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a surrender.  On  the  23d 
of  May  the  rebel  General  Brent,  with  several 
staff  officers,  reached  Baton  Rouge  to  consult 
with  the  patriot  General  Can  by  upon  the  terms 
of  surrender  for  Kirby  Smith’s  army.  On  the 
2Gth  the  arrangements  were  concluded  for  the 
surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  including  the 
men  and  material  of  the  army  and  navy.  Three 
weeks  after  General  Magroder’s  brave  resolve 
to  become  a Comanche  Indian  rather  than 
yield,  he  issued  an  order  imploring  his  troops 
to  remain 

44  steadfnHt  iu  their  duties,  by  which  they  will  probably 
make  a very  advantageous  settlement  with  the  enemy. 
When  that  settlement  shall  have  been  made  they  will  in 
marched  by  regimeuts,  battalion?,  and  unattached  com- 
panies, with  all  the  facilities  which  the  present  organiza- 
tion affords,  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes,  nnd  then 
be  honorably  discharged  or  indefinitely  furloughed.” 

B\it  the  lawless  Texan  rangers,  deeming 
that  the  rebellion  w'as  played  out,  and  know  - 
ing full  well  that  not  one  single  dollar  of  pay 
could  be  expected  from  the  beggarly  treasury 
of  the  defunct  Confederacy,  decided  it  to  be 
not  worth  wrhile  to  remain  in  camp  any  longer. 
General  Smith  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Houston  only  to  find  that  his  troops  were 
disbanding  and  dispersing  to  their  homes. 
They  had  individually  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  secession,  and  cast  themselves  upon  their 
owm  reserved  rights.  Their  discomfited  leader 
exclaimed  pathetically,  “/  am  l*ft  a commander 
without  an  army — a General  without  troops /” 
He,  however,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
left  for  Mexico,  uttered  the  following  words  of 
good  advice  to  his  troops : 

44  Your  present  duty  is  plain.  Return  to  your  familw*. 
Resume  the  occupations  of  ]>eace.  Yield  oljedience  to  the 
laws.  Labor  to  restore  order.  Strive  both  by  counsel  and 
example  to  give  security  to  life  and  property.  And  may 
God  in  bis  mercy  direct  you  aright,  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  our  distracted  country  1” 

The  peace-loving  people  of  Texas  were  now 
exceedingly  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  Na- 
tional troops.  A large  portion  of  the  Texan 
army  w*as  composed  of  a wild  and  reckless  race 
of  men,  who  recognized  scarcely  any  of  the  re- 
straints of  religion  or  of  law.  Their  dispersion 
was  the  signal  for  a carnival  of  robbery.  They 
broke  up  into  hundreds  of  gangs,  and  wandered 
in  all  directions  pilfering  and  plundering.  Of- 
ficers and  soldiers  were  alike  engaged  in  this 
game  of  grab.  There  was  surely  some  excuse 
for  the  common  soldiers.  By  the  most  merci- 
less conscription  they  had  been  driven  into  the 
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army.  For  months  they  had  received  no  pay, 
and  now  they  were  dismissed  hungry,  ragged, 
and  in  beggary.  In  Houston  the  troops  made 
a regular  raid  upon  all  the  army  stores.  Guns, 
blankets,  clothing,  equipments,  every  thing  was 
seized.  The  Houston  Telegraph  says . 

“They  made  a clean  sweep,  taking  every  item  of  Gov- 
ern nvnt  property  worth  carrying  away.  The  estate  of  the 
Confederacy  seemed  to  bo  administered  on  without  regard 
to  law.  The  only  recognized  claim  was  that  of  those  who 
presented  their  own  claim.” 

An  ample  military  force  was  sent  by  the 
National  Government  to  Texas,  to  secure  order 
and  to  protect  the  well-disposed  in  their  en- 
deavors to  reconstruct  the  State.  All  the  im- 
portant posts  were  garrisoned,  and  again  there 
was  peace  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Texas  was  redeemed.  The  storm  of  war  had 
passed  away.  Its  desolations  were  awful.  But 
in  the  fury  of  the  tempest  the  blighting  institu- 
tion of  slavery  was  swept  from  the  land.  The 
State  of  Texas,  with  its  fertile  fields  and  sunny 
skies  and  vas|  expanse,  has  now  a career  of 
prosperity  opening  before  it  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  picture. 


ABSALOM  MATHER.  ' 

I. 

“Jesus  lo’es  me,  this  I know, 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so.1' 

SO  sang  a little  blue-oyed  maiden  who  calls 
me  father,  in  the  twilight  of  a winter  even- 
ing not  very  long  ago,  while  I accompanied  her 
sweet  voice  with  the  old-fashioned  melodeon  in 
the  sitting-room  at  my  father’s  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Keyes,  where  I was  born.  That  day  I 
had  heard  the  later  part  of  the  story  of  Absalom 
Mather  from  the  young  man’s  own  lips.  The 
story  of  his  earlier  life  I was  already  familiar 
with,  for  I was  residing  in  Keyes  at  the  time  he 
ran  away  from  his  home,  and  I had  known  him 
from  his  little  childhood,  and  his  parents  for 
many  years.  When  I went  to  l>ed  that  night, 
and  the  little  maiden  nestled  asleep  on  mj  arm, 
I was  thinking  over  that  story  of  Absalom*,  and 
the  sweet  cadences  of  my  little  Clara’s  song  still 
echoed  in  my  brain : 

u Yes,  Jesus  lo’es  me;  yes,  Jesus  lo’es  me; 

Yets  Jesus  lo’es  me;  the  Bible  tells  me  so.1* 

Ah ! if  little  Absalom  had  been  reared  nnder 
an  influence  so  gentle  as  that  breathed  in  this 
child-song,  his  might  have  been  a different  story; 
nay.  it  have  been. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hosea  Mather  was  a moat 
upright,  honorable,  well-intentioned  man ; but 
the  humanities  were  buried  in  him  beneath  a 
load  of  inherited  prejudices  of  the  harshest  sort. 
He  believed  himself  a model  man  in  every  re- 
spect. Could  any  man  point  to  a stain  upon 
his  integrity — to  a flaw  in  his  religious  armor? 
No.  And  his  parents  were  like  him,  lie  could 
tell  you.  When  was  a Mather  known  to  shirk 
any  stern  religious  duty  ? Throngh  what  great 
sin  of  his  own  or  his  ancestors  God’s  wrath  was 
moved,  that  he  sent  his  servant  a son  so  wild,  so 


wicked,  so  intractable  as  this  Absalom,  Hosea 
Mather  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  true  that  Ab- 
salom was  a very  bad  boy  in  contradistinction 
from  the  good  boy  of  the  Sabbath-school  book. 
The  child  felt  goaded  toward  wickedness  as  to- 
ward a refuge,  by  the  cold,  prim  formalities  of 
his  home  and  the  absence  of  love  in  his  father, 
•the  presence  of  bitter  severity. 

Absalom’s  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth. 
A step-mother  succeeded  her  at  the  end  of  a 
strictly  proper  period.  No  doubt  she  also  meant 
to  do  by  her  husband’s  son  her  whole  duty;  what 
that  was  in  her  eyes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  bred  in  the  same  formal,  frigid 
school  of  piety  with  the  boy’s  father.  She  shared 
her  husband’s  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  Absa- 
lom. He  remembers  still  the  words  and  the 
dismal  tunc  with  which  she  sung  him  to  sleep 
in  his  youngest  days ; 

“To  all  that's  good  averse  and  blind, 

But  prone  to  all  that's  ill. 

What  dreadful  darkness  veils  our  mind! 

How  obstinate  our  will! 

Conceived  in  sin,  O wretched  state! 

Before  we  draw  our  breath, 

The  first  young  pul.«e  begins  to  beat 
Iniquity  .and  death.” 

Absalom  was  popular  among  his  mates.  Ev- 
ery body  liked  him,  the  boy  thought,  except 
these  two  stern  ‘rulers  of  his  home.  He  was 
precocious  beyond  his  years,  and  held  in  his  na- 
ture a most  deplorable  love  of  rollicking  mis- 
chief for  its  own  sweet  sake.  His  father  whipped 
him  without  mercy  on  all  occa^ons  of  derelic- 
tion from  strict  duty,  even  of  demeanor;  and 
as,  with  a lad  like  this,  such  occasions  were  very 
frequent,  you  may  understand  that  his  floggings 
were  frequent  too.  Those  who  forget  the  sor- 
rows of  their  childhood — and  I think  most  peo- 
ple do — never  realize  the  capacity  for  suffering 
that  children  have.  There  were  whole  months 
together  in  the  life  of  this  little  boy  when  the 
days  were  so  utterly  miserable  and  unhappy 
that  ho  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  night — 
the  merciful,  healing  night,  when  he  could  lay 
his  poor  little  curly  head  on  his  pillow  and  wan- 
der unharmed  in  dreamland.  He  had  no  joy 
but  in  dreams ; it  was  with  him  just  as  it  may 
be  with  a felon  rn  prison,  or  with  a slave  who 
has  biown  freedom  and  happiness.  For  when 
he  could  break  away  from  his  master  and  get 
out  among  his  mates  the  boy  was  invariably 
happy. 

There  came  a time,  when  Absalom  was  ten 
years  old,  that  hip  father  took  him  from  his 
school,  and  declared  that  he  would  “take  him 
in  hand”  himself,  and  “ break  his  wild  spirits, 
with  God’s  help,  or  know  the  reason  why.” 
What  new  horrors  these  stem  words  implied 
Absalom  Bhuddered  to  think.  They  struck  like 
ice  to  his  heart,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  implor- 
ingly up  to  his  father,  only  to  read  relentless 
determination  on  the  stony  face. 

What  grave  offense  had  the  boy  committed  to 
awaken  this  bitter  resolution?  One  of  appall- 
ing enormity,  I assure  you.  He  had  run  away 
from  home  one  night,  and  accompanied  some 
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bigger  boys  to  a theatrical  performance  given 
at  the  Euterpe  Hall  by  a company  of  strolling 
players.  Crawling  in  at  a back  window,  near 
midnight,  lie  was  stealing  up  to  his  bed  in  his 
stocking-feet,  when  a strong  hand  grasped  his 
arm  in  the  darkness,  and  the  voice  of  his  father 
said,  addressing  his  wife : 

44  Hannah,  bring  a light.” 

There  was  the  scratching  of  a match  on  the 
wall,  and  the  dim  flame  of  a tallow-candle  dis- 
played the  trembling  culprit  in  his  captor’s  hands. 
A fearful  flogging  with  a rawhide  followed ; and 
then  Absalom  was  sent  whimpering  to  his  bed, 
with  the  awful  assurance  that  if  this  course 
of  evil-doing  were  continued  its  consequences 
would  be  specific — floggings  here  below,  and  ev- 
erlasting fire  in  the  world  to  come. 

A ball-room,  and  equally  a private  party 
where  there  was  dancing,  were  no  less  criminal 
than  the  theatre  itself  in  Mr.  Mather’s  eyes.  As 
for  the  circus,  Absalom  was  plainly  given  to 
understand  that  it  was  the  earthly  representative 
of  that  hell  to  which  he  was  speeding.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  boy  did  not  believe  his  father 
to  be  telling  the  truth ; if  he  had,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  had  little  fear  of  the  hell  which 
was  pictured  in  colors  of  such  dazzling  beauty ; 
and  little  love  for  that  heaven  which  was  exem- 
plified on  earth  by  dreary,  dreary  sermons,  which 
no  bad  boy  could  understand,  whatever  the  good 
boys  might — by  Sunday  cold  dinners,  and  a 
death-like  hush  all  over  the  house,  with  a Testa- 
ment or  a Sablfcth-school  book  as  an  enforced 
companion  in  a dismal  corner,  and  the  hateful 
hours  of  that  hated  day  drag,  drag,  dragging! 
their  slow  length  along. 

But  there  was  one  lower  depth  of  sin  for  this 
wretched  boy  to  sink  within.  His  father  taught 
him  with  special  emphasis  the  solemn  fact  that 
“ girls” — a generic  term — were,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  him,  Absalom,  incarnations  of  evil.  To 
desire  their  companionship  was  to  be  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  Satan  at  once.  To  fall  in  love 
was  the  cardinal  sin.  His  father  gave  love  the 
title  of  idolatrous  worship,  when  its  manifesta- 
tion was  girl-ward.  Mr.  Mather  had  married 
without  it.  In  Absalom’s  mother  he  had  mar- 
ried a fortune ; in  his  second  wife  he  had  mar- 
ried a housekeeper  and  a sister  in  the  Lord ; in 
neither  case  had  he  been  influenced  by  the  car- 
nal idolatries  of  love. 

Now  it  must  be  said  of  this  atrocious  boy  that 
ho  liked  the  girls  very  much ; and  while  his  fa- 
ther’s instructions  gave  him  the  most  dreadful 
sensations  of  guilt,  they  were  nevertheless  wast- 
ed on  him.  He  had  a gnawing  suspicion  at  his 
heart  that  he  was  in  love  with  a certain  young 
lady  of  twelve  summers,  named  Emmy  Pad- 
dock,  whose  life  he  had  on  one  occasion  Bavcd. 
Since  he  could  not  have  feminine  society  openly 
and  honorably,  he  had  it  in  stealth.  As  every 
body  liked  him,  he  was  persistently  invited  to 
winter-evening  parties  by  his  companions,  but  he 
was  never,  of  course,  allowed  to  go ; and  ns  his 
44  Sunday  clothes”  were  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
there  was  no  going  surreptitiously.  But  for  out- 


door parties  in  the  moonlight,  sliding  down  hill 
in  winter,  or  boating  on  the  river  in  summer, 
the  aforesaid  Sunday  clothes  were  not  neces- 
sary; and  Absalom  often  played  truant.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  boating  parties  that  he  im- 
mortalized himself  by  saving  Emmy  Paddock. 
Emmy’s  big  brother  was  with  her,  but  he  was 
rowing,  and  Absalom  being  deemed  too  small  a 
boy  to  handle  the  oars  (an  assumption  indig- 
nantly disputed  on  his  part),  was  seated  in  the 
stern  with  Emmy.  She,  leaning  over  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  fell  into  the  water;  and* 
Absalom,  catching  two  handfuls  of  her  dress, 
roared  out 44  Woman  overboard  1 stop  her !”  and 
valorously  dragged  the  frightened  miss  into  the 
boat  again,  safe  and  wet. 

This  gave  the  capsheaf  to  Absalom’s  stack  of 
popularity,  and  he  was  more  emphatically  than 
ever  voted  a glorious  good-fellow,  and  afraid  of 
no  one.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  much  afraid 
of  his  stem  father. 

There  came  a glorious  winter  night  when  half 
the  girls  and  boys  in  that  school  district  were 
gathered  on  Hibbard’s  Hill  for  a grand  coasting 
frolic.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  as  Absa- 
lom was  looking  out  of  a window  of  his  prison, 
he  saw  Emmy  Paddock  across  the  street  beck- 
oning to  him.  The  occasion  was  opportune; 
his  jailers  were  both  out  of  sight  for  the  mo- 
ment— the  father  down  in  the  village  and  the 
step-mother  in  an  upper  chamber.  Absalom 
seized  his  cap  and  ran  out. 

“Coming  out  on  the  hill  to-night,  Absa?” 
said  the  girl. 

“Slidin*?”  queried  Absalom,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  all  the  boys  an*  girls  are  going  to  be 
ont.  You  don’t  come  out  any  lately,  Absa. 
What  keeps  you?” 

44  Oh,  I don’  know,”  fibbed  the  bad  boy,  con- 
fusedly ; for  he  knew  too  well  what  kept  him — 
or  rather  who  kept  him. 

44  Well,  you  better  come,”  said  the  temptress, 
moving  away.  14 I’m  going  to  be  there;  and 
George  Atwell,  and  all  the  boys  an*  girls.” 

thunder!”  cried  Absalom,  44 1 will  go. 
Ill  be  there,  Emmy,  sure.” 

Mrs.  Mather,  from  the  chamber  window,  saw 
this  paralyzing  spectacle,  and  reported  it  to  her 
husband  when  ho  came  home.  At  the  tea-table 
Mr.  Mather  said : 

44 1 want  to  know,  Sir,  what  you  meant  by 
going  into  the  street  and  conversing  with  that 
girl  this  afternoon.” 

“What  girl,  Sir?”  said  Absalo^kiting  his 
bread-and-butter  and  dropping  his  eyes  upon 
the  morsel. 

4 4 No  prevarication,  boy!”  exclaimed  the  fa- 
ther, sternly.  44  Answer  my  question.  What 
were  you  saying  to  her?” 

Aware  of  the  futility  of  efforts  to  avoid  this 
formidable  catechist,  Absalom  answered  that  the 
girl  said  there  was  famous  sliding  on  Hibbard's 
Hill,  and  there  was  going  to  be  a lot  of  girls  and 
boys  out  to-night,  that’s  all. 

“You  will  take  your  book  and  sit  with  me 
this  evening,”  said  the  father. 
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44 1 — I promised  I’d  go  out,  Sir,”  said  Absa- 
lom, with  distress  in  his  face. 

“Did  you  hear  what  I said ?”  in  a loud  yoice. 

41  Yes,  Sir,”  timidly. 

44  Then  make  no  remarks.  Take  your  Bible, 
after  tea,  and  read  it  till  your  bedtime.” 

Absalom  knew  there  was  no  appeal ; but  he 
was  determined  he  would  go.  There  would 
only  be  a dogging,  any  how.  He  stuffed  his  cap 
and  tippet  under  his  jacket  and  sat  down  to  read 
as  directed.  A half  hour  passed  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  hemming  of  the 
father.  Absalom  arose  quietly  and  laid  his 
book  on  the  table,  open,  as  if  he  was  just  going 
Into  the  next  room  a minute  for  a drink  of  wa- 
ter or  what-not.  Mr.  Mather  looked  up  over 
his  spectacles,  glanced  at  the  open  book,  and 
pursued  his  reading.  The  boy  slipped  out  the 
back-door,  climbed  the  fence,  and  sped  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  hiib  to  the  Hill,  where 
his  comrades  hailed  him  with  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Fred  Paddock,  Emmy’s  big  brother,  had 
got  out  an  old  cutter  belonging  to  his  father, 
and  had  dragged  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; but 
they  would  not  run  it  down  till  Absa  Mather 
came.  To  him  was  accorded  the  place  of  hon- 
or as  chief  steerer  on  the  right,  Fred  Paddock 
taking  the  front  place  on  the  left ; and  behind 
our  hero,  George  Atwell  was  lieutenant.  The 
cutter  was  filled  with  girls,  while  boys  clung  on 
the  sides  and  back  wherever  they  could.  The 
word  was  given,  and  away  she  went,  the  girls 
screaming  with  laughter  and  the  boys  shouting. 
The  snow  was  one  hard,  glary  crust  of  ice,  over 
which  the  heavy  cutter  shot  rapidly,  while  the 
boys  struggled  in  vain  to  steer  it. 

44  Can’t  git  no  purchase  at  all  on  this  crust !” 
sang  out  Absalom. 

The  cutter  took  a wrong  course  and  ran  side- 
long with  a heavy  crash  against  the  stone-wall 
at  the  right.  Several  of  the  children  were  hurt, 
but  only  two  seriously.  George  Atwell  broke 
an  arm,  and  Absalom  Mather  a leg.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  comrades,  Absalom  made  his 
way  home.  His  father  greeted  him  with  a ter- 
rible countenance. 

44  Where  have  you  been,  Sir  ?’* 

<4My  leg’s  broken,  father!”  pleaded  the  boy, 
in  great  pain. 

44  Served  you  right,”  said  Mr.  Mather,  stern- 
ly. 44  Boys,  Jt>u  go  home ! You  deserve  a se- 
vere flogging,  Sir ; and  yon  shall  have  it  so  soon 
as  your  leg  is  well.  For  the  present,  God  has 
punished  yon  for  your  disobedience  and  wicked- 
ness.” 

4 4 Did  God  break  my  leg,  Sir,  because  I dis- 
obeyed ?”  asked  Absalom,  wonderingly,  as  if  he 
feared  God  were  another  master  suddenly  de- 
veloped as  an  aid  to  his  cruel  father. 

44  Undoubtedly,”  said  Mr.  Mather.  44  He 
saw  your  disobedience,  and  directed  this  acci- 
dent as  a striking  illustration  of  his  anger.” 

44 1 wonder,”  said  the  wicked  boy,. in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  soul,  44  what  God  was  mad  at 
Georgey  Atwell  for  then,  for  He  broke  his  arm, 
and  I know  his  father  let  him  go  out  on  the ! 


hill.  He  lets  his  boy  play  whenever  ho  likes, 
after  school-hours.” 

This  was  only  a specimen  of  the  hardihood 
with  which  Absalom  Mather  sometimes  met  his 
father’s  religious  teachings. 

Doctor (my  father)  was  sent  for,  the 

broken  leg  was  dressed,  and  Absalom  was  con- 
fined closely  to  the  house  till  the  warm  weather 
of  spring.  No  prison  convict  could  have  been 
rendered  more  miserable  during  this  time  than 
this  boy  was.  I am  far  from  being  sure  that 
Mr.  Mather  regretted  the  accident.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  thought  it  an  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  to  enable  him  to  get  absolute 
and  unlimited  control  over  his  son.  The  boy 
was  helpless.  Ah,  if  there  had  been  a little 
gentleness,  a little,  a very  little  love,  to  do  its 
work  on  him  now,  his  story  would  not  have 
been  so  sad  a story ! But  Mr.  Mather  was  all 
iron.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
rule  through  the  aid  of  this  accident  you  will 
see. 

Absalom  was  well  at  last ; and  his  father  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
infliction  of  the  long-delayed  flogging  for  that 
act  of  disobedience  last  winter.  This  man  al- 
ways kept  his  word,  you  understand.  He  bade 
the  boy  go  to  that  garret-room  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  castigations,  and  wait  his 
coming.  Absalom  looked  up  in  a momentary 
wonder,  remembered  the  promised  punishment, 
and  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

In  the  garret  he  sat  down  upon  a box  of  old 
papers,  and  meditated.  At  his  foot  lay  a card, 
and  he  picked  it  up  idly.  There  was  some  writ- 
ing on  it — these  words:  44 Marshall  Manville, 
Nashville,  Tenn.”  All  that  Absalom  knew 
concerning  his  dead  mother,  was  that  her  maid- 
en name  was  Manville;  this  he  had  learned 
from  the  record  in  the  family  Bible.  As  he 
looked  at  this  card  the  thought  flashed  across 
him  that  Marshall  Manville  might  be  his  mo- 
ther’s father  or  brother.  While  he  sat  there,  Mr. 
Mather  came  into  the  room,  and  saw  the  card 
in  his  boy’s  hand.  He  took  it  and  read  it ; an 
angry  light  glittered  in  his  eyes,  and  he  tore  the 
card  in  pieces. 

44  Strip!” 

The  boy  took  off  his  jacket,  and  the  rawhide 
fell  across  his  shrinking  shoulders,  which  were 
protected  only  by  a thin  cotton  shirt. 

“This  is  the  last  time  you  whip  me,”  said 
Absalom. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sir?” said  the 
father,  with  another  cut  of  the  cruel  whip. 

“I  mean  that  I’ll  run  away,” said  the  boy, 
firmly.  44  You’re  •worse  than  a slaveholder. 
You  make  a slave  of  your  own  boy.  You  whip 
me  just  like  they  whip  their  slaves.  I’ll  go 
where  the  slaves  live;  see  if  I don’t!  HI  sell 
myself  for  a slave  before  I’ll  live  with  you. 
They  won’t  whip  me  worse  than  you  do.” 

Mr.  Mather  seemed  almost  paralyzed  with 
horror  for  a moment;  then  he  burst  out  with  a 
torrent  of  invective. 

“Leave  me  if  you  dare! ’’said  he.  44 Run 
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your  wicked  race  to  the  end.  Nothing  will  con- 
quer your  ugly  spirit,  it  seems.  Go  out  into 
the  world ; I wash  my  hands  of  you ! Disgrace 
me  by  that  step,  and  from  that  moment  you  are 
no  longer  my  son.  Never  show  your  face  in  my 
house  again.” 

Mr.  Mather  was  very  angry.  He  went  down 
into  the  sitting-room  where  his  wife  was,  leaving 
Absalom  alone.  The  boy  put  on  his  jacket, 
went  to  his  own  room,  made  a little  bundle  of 
things,  and  descended  to  the  sitting-room. 

“ I’ll  say  good-by  to  you,  Sir,  if  you  like,” 
said  he.  “I’m  going  now.” 

“ Oh,  dreadful,  dreadful !”  cried  Mrs.  Mather, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  She  had  been 
informed  of  the  scene  in  the  garret. 

“Go  back  to  your  room,  Sir!”  shouted  Mr. 
Mather. 

“No,  Sir,  I’m  going  away,  as  you  told  me 
to and  the  boy  started  for  the  door.  His  fa- 
ther sprang  forward,  seized  the  young  rebel  by 
the  collar,  dragged  him  to  a dark  closet,  and 
shut  him  in  there,  fastening  the  door  with  its 
button. 

“Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!”  cried  Mrs.  Mather, 
“ what  a dreadful  boy ! What  will  you  do  with 
him,  Mr.  Mather?” 

“Do?”  said  the  enraged  parent;  “I’ll  con- 
quer him  at  any  cost — at  any  cost.  Yes,  if  I 
have  to  chain  him  to  his  bedpost  like  a wild 
beast,  I am  determined  to  do  my  duty,  although 
it  is  a bitter  trial.” 

They  listened  a moment  to  hear  if  the  rebel 
was  crying;  but  all  was  still  as  death  in  the 
closet.  After  a few  minutes  Mr.  Mather  left 
the  house.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  there 
came  three  or  four  solid  and  well-directed  flat- 
foot  kicks  upon  the  closet  door ; the  button  burst 
off,  and  Absalom  came  out.  Mrs.  Mather  ran 
shrieking  out  of  the  room.  The  boy  left  the 
house  quickly,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  out  in 
the  country,  walking  rapidly  along  the  railroad 
track,  bundle  in  hand. % Before  sundown  he  was 
ten  miles  away  from  home. 

n. 

Two  years  later,  on  a pleasant  spring  day, 
a couple  of  gentlemen  sat  in  a lawyer’s  office  in 
Wall  Street,  conversing.  The  office-boy  was 
cleaning  out  the  grate  at  the  moment,  and  as  he 
arose  to  leave  the  room  with  a scnttleful  of  coals 
and  cold  ashes  the  lawyer  chanced  to  remark : 

“When  do  you  return  to  Nashville,  Mr.  Man- 
ville  ?” 

The  boy  started,  and  dropped  the  scuttle  with 
a crash  upon  the  floor,  scattering  its  contents. 
The  two  gentlemen  turned  t»  look  at  him. 

“Marshall  Manville,  Nashville,”  he  blurted 
out,  staring  at  the  stranger. 

“Well,  my  lad?”  said  he,  good-naturedly. 

“Are  you  Marshall  Manville,  Nashville?” 
said  the  boy. 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
“And  what  of  that?” 

“Then  you  knew  my  mother.” 

“Did  I?” 


“Y^8,  Sir;  and  perhaps  you  are  my  uncle. 
My  name  is  Absalom  Mather,  and  my  mother’s 
name  was  Charlotte  Manville.” 

“ How  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?” 

Absalom  told  his  story  in  a few  words,  and 
the  Southerner  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go 
to  Nashville.  The  boy  was  only  too  glad.  The  j 
left  the  city  together  in  a few  days. 

Mr.  Marshall  Manville  proved  to  be  Absa- 
lom’s mother's  cousin,  a lawyer  of  high  standing 
in  Nashville.  He  had  once  offended  Hosea 
Mather  by  expressing  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion from  a Southern  stand-point,  and  all  com- 
munication between  them  had  ceased  years  ago. 
But  the  Southerner  took  a strong  liking  to  Ab- 
salom— said  he  greatly  resembled  his  mother  in 
the  face.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own ; and 
from  that  time  forward  Absalom  became  as  a 
son  to  him. 

It  was  natural  that  the  boy’s  love  should  go 
out  so  strongly  as  it  did  toward  his  new  father, 
who  was  so  kind,  so  indulgent;  and  Mr.  Man- 
ville found  it  an  easy  task  to  shape  all  Absa- 
lom’s views  in  his  own  mould.  The  lad  was  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  the  lovers  of  reform — 
Abolitionists,  temperance  men,  religionists — for 
he  had  learned  to  look  with  a distrustful  eye  on 
every  good  thing  that  met  his  father’s  approval. 
Boys  reason  only  a jtosteriori ’.  Absalom  knew 
his  father  to  be  a firm  anti-slavery  man,  himself 
a brutal  task-master.  Here  in  his  new  father’s 
house  he  saw  slave  servants,  who  gave  no  signs 
of  suffering  under  the  galling  chain.  Mr.  Man- 
ville treated  his  slaves  well.  They  were  never 
flogged,  as  the  boy  remembered  fie  had  been. 

| They  had  more  liberty,  apparently,  than  he  had 

I had.  They  always  spoke  well  of  their  master. 
Excepting  old  Tenah,  the  cook,  who  had  a hus- 
band in  Kentucky  somewhere,  all  Mr.  Manvilie’s 
slaves  gave  token  of  perfect  content. 

Old  Tenah,  by-the-way,  was  something  of  a 
character.  She  was  a strong,  square-built  ne- 
gress,  as  block  as  coal,  and  with  tight-curling 
wool  on  her  head,  in  which  there  was  no  speck 
of  gray.  Her  face  was  seamed  and  wrinkled 
with  old  age ; but  hers  were  nil  kindly  wrinkles. 
No  one  could  look  into  old  Tenah’s  face  without 
warming  toward  her,  with  her  sad,  sweet  eyes — 
those  wells  of  beauty  which  so  often  dwell  in  the 
face  of  the  pure-blooded  Guinea  negro,  and  give 
a touch  of  the  poetic  to  the  blackest  countenance. 
In  this  woman  Absalom  Mather,  reared  in  the 
strictest  of  religious  families,  Jirst  beheld  illus- 
trated the  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion.  To- 
nah  loved  her  Bible  and  her  God,  and  tried  to 
shed  that  love  on  all  who  would  permit  her  to. 
From  the  first,  Absalom  became  a great  pet  with 
this  pious  old  creature,  and  he  learned  to  love 
her  in  his  tnrn ; wrinkled  old  negress  that  she 
was,  she  was  “irresistible.”  Great  was  her 
grief  over  Absalom’s  story  when  he  one  day  re- 
lated it  to  her. 

“Why,  why,  why!”  ejaculated  Tenah,  in  al- 
ternating gusts  of  emotion,  first  at  the  cruelty 
of  the  father  and  then  at  the  restiveness  of  the 
son ; “ dat  wuz  too  bad,  honey,  dat  wuz!  Bat 
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yer  mus’n't  blame  de  good  Lord  ’case  yer  fader 
wuz  too  ha'sh  wid  yer.  De  Lord  labs  all  his 
chil'eii ; He  does  so.” 

Thus  it  chanced  that  the  severity  which  drove 
Absalom  from  his  father's  home  was  not  allowed 
to  harden  his  heart,  through  the  softening  influ- 
ences brought  to  act  upon  it  by  an  ignorant  slave 
whose  whole  creed  was  love. 

Six  years  passed,  and  Absalom  was  a tall  and 
handsome  youth  of  eighteen.  During  all  this 
time  he  had  held  no  communication  with  his 
father,  nor  with  any  one  in  his  Northern  home. 
He  no  longer  looked  upon  it  as  his  home ; ho 
never  expected  to  see  it  again.  He  had  entered 
upon  a new  and  beautiful  life,  and  was  a favorite 
in  the  highest  social  circles  of  Nashville.  His 
comrades  were  the  flower  of  young  manhood  in 
that  city.  At  this  time  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

Of  course  Absalom  sympathized  with  his 
friends  and  fellows.  The  city  blazed  with  ex- 
citement. There  were  enthusiastic  meetings, 
at  which  orators  glorified  their  cause  with  elo- 
quent and  soul-stirring  language.  Their  fevered 
denunciations  of  Northern  sentiment,  its  bigoted 
reformers,  its  tyranny  of  prejudice,  found  quick 
response  in  the  boy’s  heart.  His  father  stood 
before  him,  an  incarnation  of  that  oppression 
which  the  South  charged  upon  the  North.  No 
statement  was  too  extravagant  for  him  to  be- 
lieve. 

“ Let  Abraham  Lincoln  assume  the  Presi- 
dential Chair,’'  shouted  an  Alabama  Congress- 
man at  one  of  these  night  assemblages,  “and 
five  hundred  thousand  Wide-awakes,  drilled  in 
secret,  in  the  use  of  arms,  will  march  over  the 
border,  la^  waste  the  plantations,  set  the  ne- 
groes free,  and  amalgamate  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  South  with  the  buck-niggers  from  off  the 
plantations,  before  your  very  eyes ! Southern- 
ers, are  you  ready  to  submit  to  your  fate  like 
cowards  ?" 

“No!  never!  never!” rose  a thrilling  cry  in 
answer  to  the  orator,  and  in  that  shont  no  voice 
was  louder  than  Absalom  Mather's,  horrified  by 
this  dreadful  picture — whose  untruthfulness  he 
could  not  know — in  which  he  saw  the  doom  of 
many  a beautiful  maiden  of  his  acquaintance; 
and  Absalom’s  old  love  for  “the  girls”  had  not 
yet  forsaken  him.  It  scarcely  needed  the  voice 
of  beauty  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  chivalry,  and  go  out  to  battle  for  Southern 
rights. 

What  the  Seventh  Regiment  was  to  New 
York  before  the  War  the  Rock  City  Guards 
were  to  Nashville — the  pet  and  the  pride  of  the 
city.  Absalom  was  a member  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  marched  away  with  the  regiment  of 
which  it  formed  a part — the  First  Tennessee, 
commanded  by  Colonel,  afterward  General, 
Maney,  of  the  “Confederate  Army.”  Scarce 
any  man  of  that  regiment  believed  that  this  was 
to  be  more  than  a holiday  march ; and  before 
young  Mather’s  eyes  there  glowed  an  inspiring 
picture  of  the  day  when,  with  his  gallant  com- 
rades, he  should  return  in  honor  to  Nashville, 
to  be  welcomed  by  enthusiastic  crowds;  to  be 


greeted  by  the  same  sweet  smiles,  the  same  flut- 
tering of  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  that  cheered 
their  departure;  luxurious  banquets  would  be 
spread,  and  garlands  of  flowers  would  strew  their 
path;  their  glories  would  be  blazoned  in  the 
newspapers  and  rehearsed  in  song ; with  ban- 
ners flying  and  music  pealing  they  would  return 
to  the  homes  they  had  marched  forth  to  defend, 
and  among  the  fair  faces  lining  the  streets  he 
would  look  for  the  one  he  held  dearest,  and  note 
the  glad  pride  m her  eyes. 

Ah,  how  different  from  this  boyish  dream 
was  the  bitter,  bitter  truth ! And  with  what  a 
different  heart  Absalom  Mather  returned  to 
Nashville  at  last! 

The  First  Tennessee  fought  bravely  in  a 
wicked  cause  at  Perryville,  Kentucky,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1862.  They  contested  the  field 
for  hours  with  the  gallant  First  Wisconsin,  and 
were  defeated,  after  suffering  almost  annihilation 
under  a terrible  cross-fire.  Young  Mather  was 
shot  in  the  face,  and  frightfully  mutilated  ; but 
ho  survived,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  men  who 
1 constituted  all  that  remained  of  the  First  Ten- 
| nessee  regiment  when  Johnston  surrendered  his 
i ragged  army  to  Sherman  in  April,  1 865. 
j Absalom  Mather  returned  to  Nashville  with 
his  health  shattered,  his  clothing  rags,  his  pock- 
ets empty,  his  heart  unutterably  sad.  No  ban- 
ners, no  music,  no  welcoming  huzzas,  no  fair 
ladies,  no  banqueting,  no  glory — only  shame, 
despair,  desolation ! 

But  Absalom  was  changed,  almost  beyond 
recognition.  It  was  a high-spirited,  proud-step- 
ping,  healthy,  handsome  youth  who  marched 
out  of  Nashville  four  years  ago.  It  was  a hum- 
ble, broken  invalid,  with  a scarred  and  distorted 
face,  who  returned  to-day.  It  was  a narrowed, 
North-hating,  South-loving,  and  yet  inexperi- 
enced heart  that  he  had  borne  away.  P was  a 
softened  and  enlightened  heart — a freedom-lov- 
ing, slavery-hating  heart — that  he  brought  back. 
Why  he  returned  to  Nashville  at  all  he  could 
scarcely  tell ; he  had  a faint  idea  of  finding 
friends,  perhaps.  He  looked  only  for  some 
member  of  Mr.  Marshall  Manville’s  household, 
however ; and  he  found  Tenah.  The  rest  were 
gone  or  dead. 

There  were  those  who  would  have  helped 
young  Mather,  no  doubt ; but  to  these  he  spoke 
so  bitterly  that  they  turnqd  their  backs  upon  him. 

“Don't  talk  those  old  lies  to  me!”  he  would 
cry,  with  husky,  vehement  voice.  “Lies!  I 
tell  you,  lies ! See  what  they  have  brought  us 
to!” 

“A  Yankee  born — what  could  you  expect?” 
they  would  sneer,  and  leave  him. 

I said  Absalom  found  old  Tenah.  The  lov- 
ing negress  greeted  him  as  one  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  tears  of  joy  chased  over  her  ebony 
face  while  she  kissed  the  poor  bony  hands  again 
and  again.  Tenah  had  become  the  possessor 
of  a snug  little  house,  and  her  “ ole  man”  had 
joined  her,  and  they  were  living  together  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years.  She  offered  Absalom 
a home  with  her ; and  he  accepted  it. 
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“ Mas'  Abs’lom,”  she  would  say  to  him,  some- 
times, “ wha’  fer  makes  yer  set  dat  way,  sough- 
in’ like  yer  heart  was  done  broke,  honey  ? Yer 
make  d’  ole  woman  feel  mighty  bad,  yer  does. 
It  ain’t  ’case  yer  fought  agin  de  good  Uncle 
Abe,  I hopes,  honey  ? Yer  didn’t  ought  to  feel 
dat  yare  way  now.  De  good  Lord  forgibs  dem 
dat  'pent  ob  dar  sins,  an’  I knows  yer  ’pents — I 
knows  yer  does.” 

“ It  isn’t  that,  Tenah,”  said  Absalom,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly.  “It’s  worse  than  that.” 

“Sakes  now,  chile;  what  kin  it  be,  den? 
VYoan’t  yer  tell  ole  Tenah  what’s  a troublin’ 
yer  ? Do,  now,  Mas’  Abs’lom ; p’raps  I mought 
comfort  yer,  now;  who  knows?  Woan’t  yer 
tell  me,  chile  ?” 

“Bless  your  kind  old  heart,  Tenah,  it’s  past 
your  comfort,  I think,”  said  Absalom,  looking 
down  on  the  old  negress  as  she  knelt  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  “It’s  my  father  I’m  thinking 
about.  Oh,  for  one  touch  of  my  wronged  fa- 
ther’s hands  before  I die ! The  end  of  my  life 
seems  near,  Tenah,  and  I long  to  throw  myself 
at  his  feet  and  be  forgiven.  My  heart  yearns 
toward  him  strangely  now.” 

“ Den  why  don’t  yer  gwo,  chile?”  quavered 
Tenah,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
“ Lord  bless  yer,  I knows  yer  fader  ’ud  jump  out 
his  skin,  he’d  be  so  glad  yer’d  come  back,  an' 
he'd  cry  out,  ‘ Dis  my  son  wuz  dead,  an’  is  ’live 
ag’in — he  wuz  loss,  an’  he  is  foun’  ag’in.’  I’d 
gwo  to-morrcr  ef  I wuz  you,  chile.” 

“ Look  at  me,  Tenah  !”  said  the  young  man, 
drawing  his  lean  length  up;  “can  I walk  a 
thousand  miles  without  food  or  shelter?  Who 
would  shelter  me f” 

That  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  humble  bed  in 
old  Tenah’s  house,  he  heard  the  aged  negroes 
engaged  in  a long  and  subdued  consultation. 
The  next  morning  the  result  of  the  conversation 
was  made  apparent. 

“Mas’  Abs’lom,”  said  old  Tenah,  with  the 
air  of  one  about  to  make  a long  speech,  “ dis 
yare  war’s  made  some  mighty  cur’us  turnin’s 
an*  oberturnin’s,  a fact,  sure ! Now,  dar  wuz 
you,  comf’ble  an*  happy,  an’  free  an’  ’trong;  an’ 
dar  wuz  me  an’  my  ole  man,  in  de  chains  ob 
slavery.  Now  hyar  is  wc,  free  an’  happy, 
tanks  to  de  good  Lord  an’  de  ole  Abe ; an'  hyar 
is  you,  pore  an’  ’sconsolate.  Now  afore  de  war, 
dar  wuz  my  ole  man  a.  savin’  up  his  money  fer 
to  buy  his  free  wid,  an*  along  come  de  war  an’ 
he  got  his  free  fer  not’in,  an’  I got  mine  too, 
hallelujar!  an*  so  he  burrid  de  money  in  de 
groun’,  an’  I’s  got  um  in  dis  yare  ole  stock’n, 
an’  we’s  boddered  mos’  to  defF  w’at  ter  do  wid 
um.  An’ — an* — lors,  lore,  ole  man,  stop  yer 
snivelin’ !”  burst  out  old  Tenah,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears;  “an’  w’at  we  wants  fer  to  do, 
honey,  is  jist  dis  yare — we— oh,  lors! — dare, 
gwo  ’long — take  de  money,  Mas’  Abs’lom,  an’ 
gwo  nn’  see  yer  fader,  an’  tele  ’ini  ole  Tenah 
sent  yer,  honey!” 

Absalom  said  nothing — for  he  was  nearly 
choked  with  emotion,  poor  lad! — but  he  shook 
his  head. 


“W’at!”  cried  Tenah,  drying  her  eyes  on 
her  apron,  “yer  woan't , chile?  WTha’  fer? 
Now,  dat’s  yer  pride,  honey ! Dat’s  jist  yer  ole 
pride,  dat  I tort  wuz  all  gone  wid  your  ’pent- 
ance.  Yer  is  too  proud  ter  take  de  niggers* 
money ; de  Lord  forgib  yer !” 

Why  prolong  the  scene  ? I protest  my  own 
eyes  are  so  weak  I can  hardly  see  the  paper  on 
which  I am  writing.  In  a word,  Absalom  yield- 
ed ; took  the  money  with  humble,  hearty  thanks, 
and  went  his  way. 

in. 

A tall,  gaunt  youth  got  off  the  care  at  Keyes 
station  at  sundown  of  a pleasant  summer  day, 
and  looked  about  with  a strange  interest  on  the 
old  scenes  that  he  had  left  a dozen  years  ago. 
He  walked  slowly  up  the  street,  carrying  a rag- 
ged gray  blanket  on  hiB  arm.  His  clothing  was 
sadly  dilapidated,  and  his  pantaloons  were  the 
same  worn  pair  of  Union  blue  that  he  had  on 
when  he  came  back  to  Nashville, — for  this  arti- 
cle of  dress  was  a not  uncommon  thing  among 
the  rebel  soldiery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

He  hardly  recognized  the  changed  asfiect  of 
the  streets.  Here  was  a hill  in  titnes*agone ; 
whither  had  it  vanished?  Where  were  those 
other  hills  that  used  to  lie  off  yonder  to  the  left? 
The  whole  scene  seemed  to  have  been  leveled 
and  smoothed,  somehow.  Keyes  was  plentiful 
with  hills  when  he  was  a boy ; what  had  become 
of  them  ? New  buildings  greeted  him  on  ev- 
ery hand.  What  wondrous  changes  had  taken 
place  in  Keyes!  Here  was  where  Hibbard’s 
Hill  used  to  be ; covered  with  houses  now.  The 
old  lane  had  risen  to  the  dignity  a street. 
His  cheek  flushed  at  sight  of  his  father’s  old 
brick  mansion— once  the  pride  of  the  street  on 
which  it  stood — now  overshadowed  by  many 
finer  residences. 

How  fast  his  heart  beat  as  he  laid  his  lean 
hand  on  the  familiar  gate  of  his  father’s  grounds  1 
It  was  still  light  out-of-doors,  but  the  curtains 
of  his  father’s  house  were  drawn,  and  the  lamp- 
light shone  through — just  as  it  used  to  do  when 
he  was  little.  As  he  stood  there  a moment, 
looking  about  him,  a young  woman  came  by, 
pushing  a little  carriage  before  her  in  which  a 
baby  lay  sleeping.  She  looked  hard  at  the 
gaunt  young  man  — hesitated,  stopped  — pro- 
nounced his  name  in  a wondering  tone. 

“You  know  me?”  said  Absalom,  gazing 
eagerly  in  her  face. 

“ Are  you  truly  Absalom  Mather?”  said  she. 

“What  is  left  of  him,”  he  answered. 

“Have  you  forgotten  Emmy  Paddock?”  she 
said,  extending  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  with  eager  gladness.  He  re- 
membered what  came  of  speaking  to  little  Emmy 
Paddock  on  this  spot,  years  ago. 

“Come  and  see  me,” said  she.  “I  live  in 
Berkeley  Street,  opposite  the  school-house.  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Belton  now.” 

Absalom  watched  her  out  of  sight.  This 
cheered  him.  He  went  around  to  the  wing  door 
of  his  father’s  house,  and  nipped.  The  door 
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opened.  They  were  at  tea — the  picture  as  un- 
changed as  if  he  had  left  it  last  night. 

“We  have  nothing  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
ther, holding  by  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  about 
to  close  it. 

44  Stop  !”  said  Mr.  Mather.  44  It  is  a soldier, 
I think.  Come  in.  Hannah,  give  the  soldier 
a chair.  What  can  I do  for  you,  my  friend  ?” 

“Father!’1  said  the  poor  boy,  in  a half  moan, 
“ don’t  you  know  me  ?” 

“Who  calls  me  father?”  said  Mr.  Mather, 
taming  pale. 

“Your  own  son,”  said  Absalom.  “I  have 
come  back,  father,  to  pray  for  your  forgiveness.” 

There  was  a moment  of  painful  silence,  in 
which  the  father  glared  upon  his  son.  Then 
he  spoke : 

“ What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  past  four 
years  f ” 

44  Fighting  against  my  countiy,  father,”  said 
Absalom,  pleadingly.  44 1 have  done  great 
wrong,  and  I am  bitterly  repentant.” 

Mr.  Mather  arose  from  his  seat. 

44  And  you  dare  to  come  to  me  in  your  day 
of  degradation,  after  your  years  of  wickedness 
— to  me,  whom  you  have  wronged  so  basely ! I 
have  no  words  to  waste  on  you.  You  are  no 
son  of  mine.  Take  yourself  and  your  rags  into 
the  streets ; you  have  earned  your  punishment ; 
I care  little  what  it  is.  Go ! ” 

“Father!” 

44  Call  me  that  name  again,  and  I’ll  throw 
you  out  of  my  house.  You  lead  a life  of  crime 
till  you  are  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  and  then 
you  come  to  me  to  hide  you  and  nurse  you. 
Viper!  Begone,  I say !” 

With  trembling  hands  poor  Absalom  gathered 
up  his  ragged  blanket,  and  went  slowly  out — 
crushed,  overwhelmed.  He  showed  no  proper 
spirit,  this  young  man.  I confess  that  he  was 
a most  degraded  specimen  of  humanity  in  that 
hour.  The  best  we  could  say  for  such  a wretch 
would  be  this,  44  Go,  and  sin  no  more” 

To  you,  my  respectable  reader,  these  words 
would  come  like  a slap  in  the  face,  no  doubt. 
But  they  were  all  this  young  man  wanted — all ! 
Ah,  he  was  sunk  very  low;  he  craved  these 
words — with  what  a gnawing  hunger ! 

Wearily  he  walked  down  the  street,  with  its 
long  avenue  of  shade  trees.  Whither  should 
he  go? 

He  had  money  enough.  He  had  saved  Ten- 
ah’s  store  with  jealous  care.  He  would  not  use 
a cent,  save  as  he  must.  He  had  now  fasted 
since  morning,  and  felt  hungry  and  tired.  There 
were  three  handsome  hotels  in  the  flourishing 
village.  “Too  fine  for  me!”  he  sighed.  He 
remembered  that  in  old  times  there  used  to  be, 
across  the  river,  a low,  cheap  hotel,  that  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  enter  when  a boy. 
Now,  it  was  his  refuge — provided  it  were  still 
there ; and  if  it  were  not — 

What  a vivid  picture  was  that  which  crowded 
upon  his  brain,  of  the  deep,  still  waters  of  the 
river,  rolling  in  darkness  under  the  long  bridge 
he  must  cross ! He  could  sleep  there , perhaps. 


The  old  bakery  under  the  paint-shop  had  its 
door  invitingly  open,  and  he  saw  the  long  rows 
of  white,  soft  bread  on  the  shelves.  He  went 
in  and  bought  a loaf.  The  baker  (not  the  old 
baker,  Uncle  Greenleaf,  Absalom  thought — a 
new-comer)  stared  hard  at  him.  Such  a look- 
ing creature  was  seldom  seen  in  that  neat  and 
prosperous  village. 

44  War’s  used  you  rough,  comrade,”  said  the 
baker. 

Absalom  looked  up,  cheered  by  the  kind 
tone ; but  at  the  instant  he  thought, 44  the  tone 
is  not  for  me;  if  he  knew  I was  a rebel  he 
would  spurn  me.”  He  moved  away  in  silence. 

44 Hold  on!”  cried  the  baker.  “Don’t  go 
off  that  way ! That’s  a queer  wound  you’ve 
got  in  your  cheek.  Look  ’ere !”  and  the  baker, 
turning  his  right  cheek  to  the  light,  pointed  to 
a similar  wound  in  his  own  face.  “Might  be 
the  brother  of  mine,  eh,  comrade?  Where'd 
you  git  yours  ?” 

44  Perryville,”  said  Absalom,  munching  a 
piece  of  his  bread ; and  his  mind  ran  back  with 
a flash  to  that  day  of  battle. 

44  What!  Perryville!”  cried  the  baker,  com- 
ing out  from  behind  his  counter  and  extending 
his  hand.  “Why,  shake  hands,  old  chap, 
there’s  where  I got  mine.  What  regiment  was 
you  in  ?”  pumping  Absalom’s  lean  hand  cord- 
ially. 

“First  Tennessee,”  said  Absalom. 

The  baker  stared,  and  cried,  “What!  a 
Johnny  ?”  stopped  pumping,  and  held  the  rebel’s 
hand  but  loosely. 

44 Yes,  drop  it!”  cried  Absalom,  bitterly; 
44  fling  it  off,  and  kick  me  into  the  street.  I de- 
serve it.” 

However,  the  baker  did  not  do  any  thing  so 
rash.  He  released  the  hand  very  gently,  and 
said, 

“ Sit  down.  Sit  down,  Johnny,  and  tell  us 
who  you  are,  and  what  you’re  doing  here  ?” 

Absalom  complied,  and  related  his  history  in 
full,  something  as  I have  told  it — with  many  a 
bitter  self-reproach,  and  even  with  sobs — un- 
manly sobs.  Oh,  he  was  very  degraded ! Strange- 
ly enough,  flfe  baker’s  eyes  moistened  too,  and 
he  had  use  for  a large  red  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief, which  he  had  to  go  behind  the  counter 
after,  having  left  it  lying  on  a barrel  of  crackers. 

44  Johnny,  do  you  see  that  flag  ?”  The  baker 
pointed  to  the  stars  and  stripes  hanging  in  his 
window.  4 4 Now,  here’s  all  I want  you  to  do. 
Go  round  there  and  kiss  the  old  flag.  Do  it  ?” 

Absalom’s  answer  was  to  obey,  with  impres- 
sive solemnity. 

4 4 That’s  enough,  old  fellow ! Your  own  flesh- 
an’-blood  may  go  back  on  you,  if  they  like.  I 
won’t!  Here’s  my  hand;  and  when  I shake 
yours  as  I do  now,  I shake  the  hand  of  a re- 
pentant sinner  and  a loyal  mam  That’s  enough 
for  Jo  Belton.  You’ve  told  me  your  story,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  mine  in  two  words.  I was  in  the 
First  Wisconsin  in  that  battle  of  Perry ville, 
when  I got  this  in  my  cheek  that’s  the  twin  of 
yours.  You  was  on  the  wrong  side,  and  I was 
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on  the  right  side.  Perhaps  it  was  you  shot  me, 
and  perhaps  it  was  mo  shot  you.  Who  knows  ? 
I am  a Wisconsin  man  born,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  I was  living  here  in  Keyes,  a jour- 
neyman in  this  shop.  I went  back  to  my  own 
State  to  enlist.  After  I got  my  discharge  I 
came  back  to  Keyes,  bought  this  bakery,  and 
married  the  nicest  girl  in  the  village.  My  wife 
was  right  here  in  this  shop  an  hour  ago,  with 
the  little  feller.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
I’ll  take  you  up  to  my  house  to-night,  any  how. 
You  say  you  want  to  go  to  work.  You  don’t 
look  very  strong,  but  I guess  yon  can  knead 
dough  , and  here’s  a place  for  you  in  my  shop, 
if  you  want  to  be  a baker.” 

Absalom’s  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  He 
pressed  Jo  Belton’s  hand  with  a warmth  that 
spoke  volumes,  while  again  tears  crept  down  his 
worn  cheeks. 

A happy  home  was  that  to  which  the  baker 
took  our  friend — a cozy,  white-painted  cottage, 
into  whose  front-door  Jo  Belton  walked  with 
the  air  of  a proprietor,  and  not  of  a mere  tenant. 
He  left  Absalom  in  the  parlor,  and  went  out  to 
tell  his  wife  they  had  got  a visitor. 

“Who  is  it,  Joey?’1 

“Oh,  a brother  soldier  from  the  West,”  said 
Belton.  “ Is  the  front  chamber  all  ship-shape?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  wife. 

“Then  I’ll  show  him  up.  He’ll  want  to  comb 
his  hair.  Set  out  a lunch,  Em.  He  hain’t 
been  to  supper  yet.” 

He  took  Absalom  up  into  the  chamber. 

“ There,  Johnny,”  said  he ; “ but  no— I won’t 
call  you  Johnny  any  more;  you’re  a Union  man 
now — come  down  stairs  as  soon  as  you  wash  off 
the  travel  dust.” 

Left  alone,  what  does  Absalom  do  but  fall 
on  his  knees  and  thank  his  God  for  this  good 
friend,  thus  wonderfully  sent  him  in  his  weariest 
hour  of  pain  ? And  then,  after  doing  what  he 
could  to  make  himself  presentable — which  was 
not  much,  it  must  be  admitted — he  descended. 

“My  wife,  Mr.  Mather,”  said  Belton,  proud- 
ly, as  Absalom  entered  the  room.  “Hallo, 
Ein ! What’s  that  mean  ? Wlur,  you  know 
each  other,  do  you  ? Well,  well-^vondcrs  nev- 
er will  cease,  First,  he’s  got  the  twin-brother 
of  my  game  cheek,  and  then  he  got  it  at  Perrv- 
ville,  and  now  he  knows  my  wife ! Well,  well.” 

“We  were  children  together,”  says  the  little 
woman ; and  then  she  gives  her  husband  a look 
that  says  she  don’t  understand  at  all  what  Absa 
Mather  is  doing  here  when  his  own  father  lives 
just  around  in  Broad  Street.  So  the  story  has 
to  be  told  again.  Emma  sheds  a tear  or  two 
on  her  own  private  account,  and  relieves  herself 
by  kissing  the  baby,  who  lies  asleep  in  his  cradle. 
And  the  friends  hold  pleasant  chat  till  bedtime. 

I wish  I could  say  now  that  Hosea  Mather, 
seeing  his  son  laboring  humbly  and  with  a con- 
trite spirit,  seeing  also  the  magnanimity  of  that 
noble  Union  veteran,  Jo  Belton,  went  one  day 
to  the  shop  where  his  son  worked,  held  out 
the  hand  of  forgiveness  to  Absalom,  and  felt  it 


grasped  by  his  boy’s  hand,  floury  from  the 
dough.  But  Mr.  Mather  avoids  his  son,  and 
has  never  entered  the  bakery.  This  in  spite  of 
the  visit  Jo  Belton  made  him  one  night,  and 
the  long  and  earnest  talk  they  had  together;  in 
spite  also  of  the  arguments  of  his  pastor  in  Ab- 
salom’s behalf.  What  the  father  did  do  was  to 
send  a chilling  letter  to  his  son,  extending  his 
forgiveness  formally,  and  concluding  thus : 

u Any  pecuniary  necessities  will  be  relieved  on  applica- 
tion by  letter  to  Yours,  &c.,  II.  Matuetl" 

Absalom  returned  his  thanks  to  his  father, 
told  him  the  story  of  old  Tenah,  and  solicited  a 
contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  bene- 
fit. The  money  was  furnished,  and  Absalom 
sent  it  to  the  good  old  negroes,  with  a must  af- 
fectionate letter,  which  I trust  some  good  Chris- 
tian reads  to  her  every  month  or  so,  to  her  cease- 
less delight. 


TWO  CAN  PLAY  AT  THAT  GAME. 

i. 

THREE  figures  on  n shady  piazza,  two  wo- 
men and  one  man  (the  true  American  pro- 
portion), an  opening  in  the  vines  through  which 
appears  a distant  blue  mountain,  an  intervening 
stretch  of  garden,  meadow,  and  stream — such  is 
the  picture.  I might  fill  up  the  fore-ground  by 
telling  you  that  one  of  the  women  is  beautiful; 
that  the  man  is  a pale  clergyman,  with  a brown- 
covered  novel  in  his  hand;  that  the  other  wo- 
man is  scarce  a woman,  a girl  of  fifteen, 

a Standing  still  with  waiting  feet. 

Where  womanhood  and  childhood  meet.” 

It  is  a warm  morning,  and  the  ladies  are  in 
the  gossamer  white  negligees  so  becoming  to  wo- 
men of  every  age;  that  “sweet  neglect’  of  the 
poet,  which  is,  after  alt,  attained  unto  only  by 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  arts,  neatness  and  lux- 
ury combined.  The  clergyman  himself  in  this 
sweet  seclusion  has  broken  his  shell  of  black, 
and  come  out  in  the  delicious  impropriety  of  a 
cool  white  linen  coat ; but  so  deep  is  the  shadow 
of  the  vines  that  these  high  lights  are  not  dis- 
pleasing. 

“ Read  aloud,  Mr.  Henries,”  said  the  beauty ; 
“give  us  a good  thought  this  warm  morning!” 

Mr.  Hemes  read:  “Youth  is  a mistake, 
Middle  Life  a struggle,  Old  Age  a regret.” 

The  beauty  laughed.  “I  thought  you  were 
reading  a novel,  not  a homily.” 

“So  I am;  but  novels  are  the  vehicles  by 
which  homilies  travel  nowadays.” 

“If  youth  is  a mistake,  let  us  keep  making 
it,”  said  the  girl. 

“ Oh,  Grace,”  said  Mr.  Herries,  “ don’t  be  so 
clever!” 

The  beauty  sighed.  Middle  Life  was  not  far 
off,  yet  still  her  peerless  beauty  remained  un- 
touched; she  was  smooth,  radiant,  calm,  her 
check  had  still  the  softest  bloom,  her  eyes  held 
in  their  clear  blue  the  love  light  of  seventeen. 
Her  figure,  tall,  swaying,  delicate,  was  yet 
rounded  to  the  perfect  lino  of  grace ; her  teeth, 
the  signet  of  female  beauty,  were  like  pearls — 
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“like  a slice  of  fresh  cocoa-nut” — “ like  unto  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  Mount  Gideon  in  which  there 
is  not  one  wanting.”  Such  was  Constance  How- 
ard, a widow,  the  step-mother  of  the  girl  Grace, 
the  lady  of  Estcourt  Manor-House,  to  which, 
and  to  its  inmates,  we  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  for  an  hour. 

“ Mrs.  Macdonald,  Miss  Stoddart,  Mr.  Grey- 
son,  and  Mr.  Followes,  come  to-night,”  said  Mr. 
Henries,  “ and  my  happiness  goes.  I am  in  one 
of  those  most  fortuitous  conditions  of  human 
life  when  man  is  blest,  and  I don’t  want  to  be 
disturbed.  However,  I promise  to  be  amiable 
if  you  will  describe  to  me  every  one  of  these 
people,  and  allow  me  to  go  away  in  three  days 
if  I do  not  like  them,  to  come  back  when  you 
and  Grace,  having  felt  the  insufficiency  of  soci- 
ety, return  to  your  muttons  and  to  me.” 

“Do  not  speak  of  muttons,  Mr.  Herries,  in 
the  same  breath  with  Mrs.  Macdonald.  She  is 
a genius,  an  enthusiast,  a reader,  a thinker,  a 
spoiled  pet  of  society — amusement  for  the  mo- 
ment, a study  for  a lifetime ! You  are  the  most 
fortunate  of  men  to  have  brought  to  you  one  of 
the  nonpareils  of  the  nineteenth  century ; a wo- 
man whom  men  cross  the  ocean  to  see ; whom 
to  see  is  to  adore*;  who,  like  Recamier,  though 
always  loved,  has  never  loved;  who  drinks  in 
admiration  as  the  rest  of  us  drink  black  tea ; a 
woman  of  too  much  brain  and  too  much  heart ; 
and,  greatest  wonder  of  all,  though  such  a pet 
of  your  sex,  admired  always  by  her  own.” 

“Goodness  gTacious  me!”  said  Mr.  Herries, 
as  Mrs.  Howard  stopped  for  want  of  breath, 
“what  time  does  the  first  train  leave?  But 
tell  me,  is  this  paragon  happy  ?”. 

“Alas!  no.  And  Miss  Stoddart  is  a clever 
girl  of  six-and-twenty,  fond  of  literature  and 
spiritualism,  very  pretty,  feminine,  and  attract- 
ive, but  also  with  too  much  brain.” 

“Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Howard,  you  are  get- 
ting oppressive.  I must  really  ask  you  to  throw 
in  a little  stupidity.  I can  not  stand  so  much 
‘brain.’  ” 

“Well,  Mr.  Fellowes,  then,  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  people  without  any  too  much  brain, 
with  accomplishments  and  good  manners ; one 
of  the  caryatides  of  society,  who  silently  hold  up 
the  structure — ” 

“Thank  Fate  for  Mr.  Fellowes,  then.” 

“ Mr.  Greyson  I do  not  know.  I invite  him 
as  a friend  of  Mrs.  Macdonald.  I hear  he  is 
very  clever,  a man  of  forty,  a widower,  and 
* very  delightful whatever  that  means.” 

“Clever  again!”  groaned  Mr.  Herries. 

“ Are  you  afraid  we  are  going  to  bo  too  friv- 
olous, Mr.  Herries?”  said  Grace. 

“ No,  my  child ; I only  fear  we  shall  bo  too 
profound.” 

“Mr.  Greyson  forty!”  said  Grace,  with  dis- 
dain. 

“Tread  lightly,  Grace,”  said  Mr.  Herries. 
“ My  withers  are  not  nnwrung  when  you  say 

forty  !'* 

“ How  does  Mrs.  Macdonald  spend  her  time, 
mamma?"  said  Grace. 
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“ In  excessive  dancing,  flirting,  in  charities, 
in  reading,  in  spasmodic  religious  fervors,  in 
charming  society,  in  every  way  which  an  ex- 
cessively pretty,  well-dressed,  and  well-appoint- 
ed woman  of  the  world  can  do,  with  dignity. 

She  entertains  with  perfect  grace  and  hospital- 
ity ; is  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  you  in 
joy  and  sorrow ; the  dearest  friend  in  affliction, 
the  truest  defender  of  an  nbsent  friend,  the  best 
talker,  and  the  best  thinker  in  the  world.” 

“A  woman  worth  saving,”  said  Mr.  Henries. 

Grace  sighed  heavily  over  her  drawing. 

“Come  here,  mamma,  and  help  me.  A 
horse’s  head — a horrible  horse’s  head  ! a night- 
mare ! Oh  dear ! I shall  not  drive  liosa  Bon- 
heur  out  of  the  field  this  year.” 

“There  is  a shadow  in  the  sky,”  said  Mrs. 

Howard. 

“And  one  on  my  spirits,”  said  Mr.  Herries. 

“ Here  I am  resting  from  my  labors  under  your 
most  agreeable  roof,  and  in  your  refreshing  so- 
ciety, and  only  afraid  of  Grace’s  preternatural 
smartness,  which  is  excusable  on  account  of 
youth,  and  which,  please  Heaven,  she  will  re- 
cover from;  and  you  threaten  to  let  loose  on 
ray  uncovered  head  the  arrows  of  Diana  and 
Minerva  also.” 

“ See  the  rain  come  down  !”  shouted  Grace. 

“ How  beautiful!” 

And  soon  the  mountain-side  began  to  bend 
and  wave  its  mighty  green  arms  under  the  sum- 
mer shower.  The  rain-drops  came  heavily  and 
fast,  as  if  wept  from  a great  broken  heart.  The 
air  grew  chill,  and  the  bright  sunshine  disap- 
peared behind  the  gray  curtain  of  clouds. 

“I  feel  a presentiment  of  evil,”  said  Mrs. 

Howard. 

“ Manuel,  with  letters,  mamma.” 

An  immense  negro  with  white  hair  stood  in 
the  doorway  with  a salver  of  letters. 

“That  periodicity  of  time  we  call  post-time” 
was  indeed  most  interesting  at  the  remote  Man- 
or-House of  Estcourt,  and  soon  the  three  were 
silently  engaged  in  deciphering  plaid  and  striped 
letters,  surrounded  by  monograms  and  borders, 
and  were  watching  with  grave  countenances  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  correspondence. 

The  clouds  grew  darker.  The  rain  poured 
down  an  unremitting  stream.  Suddenly,  as  the 
darkness  seemed  visibly  to  enwrap  them,  came 
a scream,  so  loud,  mournful,  and  discordant, 
that  some  soul  seemed  rent  from  its  garment 
and  flung  forever  on  the  shores  of  Hades.  The 
three  started  from  their  seats  pale,  trembling, 
terrified.  The  servants  started  from  their  vari- 
ous retreats.  Manuel  reappeared  at  the  door. 

“ Guess  him  screech-owl,”  suggested  Manuel. 

“ It  is  crazy  Miss  Bowen  over  the  river,”  sug- 
gested the  cook. 

“ Go,  Manuel ; go,  Monica ; look  every  where ; 
find  if  some  one  is  hurt.  Mr.  Herries,  I know 
I may  ask  you  to  search  the  shrubberies.” 

Every  one  started  at  this  request  of  Mrs. 

Howard.  Grace  staid  by  her  mother,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her  said,  softly, 

“ Once  again,  dear  mamma.” 
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II. 

Estconrt  Hall  looked  very  calm,  stately,  and 
hospitable  to  Mr.  Greyson  as  he  walked  out  the 
next  morning  before  breakfast  to  take  a survey 
of  the  premises.  It  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard’s father,  who  after  a youth  of  toil  in  the 
West  Indies  came  home  to  enjoy  his  money, 
his  country,  and  his  only  daughter,  Constance. 
Why  he  had  chosen  to  bring  her  up  in  great  se- 
clusion and  then  to  marry  her  to  Mr.  Howard, 
a man  as  old  as  himself,  a widower  with  one 
daughter,  he  never  explained,  nor  can  he.  The 
marriage  was  not  happy,  but  it  had  been  honor- 
able, peaceful,  and  “eminently  respectable.” 
Mrs.  Howard  found  herself  at  twenty-five  pos- 
sessed of  all  her  own  and  Mr.  Howard’s  fortune, 
with  the  single  encumbrance  of  Grace,  who  loved 
her  step-mother  with  almost  passionate  affection. 
Children  always  love  the  beautiful  and  the  gen- 
uine, and  Mrs.  Howard  was  both. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Greyson  re- 
viewed all  these  facts  as  he  walked  over  the  well- 
kept  gravel  walks  of  Estcourt ; admired  its  long, 
low  outline,  its  generous  extent,  its  romantic, 
old-fashioned  porch  hung  with  vines,  the  stately 
trees,  the  air  of  intense  quiet  and  seclusion  im- 
parted by  an  overhanging  hill  behind  the  house 
wooded  to  the  top.  Turning  from  the  house  he 
saw  across  the  high-road,  which  skirted  the  park, 
the  bright,  noisy  river,  rushing,  like  all  mount- 
ain streams,  impetuously  on  over  its  rocky  foun- 
dations. On  every  side  of  him  was  high  culti- 
vation, bordered  by  nature  in  her  mildest  mood. 
At  this  moment  a window  opened  and  a fair 
head  put  itself  forth  to  give  greeting  to  Mr. 
Greyson. 

“A  lovely  morning  !”  said  the  lady. 

“An  enchanting  spot!”  said  Mr.  Greyson. 
“ Pray  tell  me,  Mrs.  Howard,  how  such  a house 
came  to  be  built.” 

“So  far  off?”  laughed  Mrs.  Howard.  “I 
can  tell  you.  My  father  had  passed  his  life 
either  in  crowded  cities  or  the  extreme  solitude 
of  a West  Indian  plantation.  He  preferred  the 
latter  life,  and  when  he  came  home  to  remain 
he  built  this  place,  partly  an  English  country 
house,  partly  a West  India  planter’s  home.” 

“ A delightful  cross  in  architecture,”  said  Mr. 
Greyson. 

Soon  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the 
breakfast-room,  which  commanded  from  its  bow- 
window  the  view  up  the  valley  with  the  blue 
mountain  in  the  distance.  As  all  breakfast 
rooms  should,  it  opened  to  the  east,  for  the  sun 
is  necessary  to  charm  away  the  vapors  of  the 
night  The  conversation  was  of  course  of  yes- 
terday’s journey,  of  the  country  about  them,  of 
each  other’s  adventures  since  they  parted  in 
town,  and  of  the  coming  watering-place  season  ; 
for  the  summer  was  yet  young. 

Mr.  Greyson  had  Mrs.  Howard’s  right,  Mr. 
Fellowes  her  left  hand ; while  Mr.  Henries  was 
exposed  from  his  end  of  the  table  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald’s brilliancy  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Miss 
Stoddart’s  softness  on  the  other.  As  for  poor 
Grace,  she  breakfasted  early  with  her  governess, 


and  was  probably  by  this  time  deep  in  the  nouns 
which  have  their  termination  in  -tow.  Manuel 
brought  in  golden  honey  and  hot  rolls,  strawber- 
ries and  cream,  and  every  body  who  chose  went 
to  the  side-board  for  chicken  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  a country  breakfast. 

“ Mrs.  Howard,”  said  Fellowes,  “ how  soon 
have  I to  go  away?” 

“ What  a dreadful  question  ?”  said  Mr.  Grey- 
son. “ I was  just  determining  to  stay  forever.” 

“I  have  not  slept  before  last  night  for  a 
month,”  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

“And  I fear,”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  “you  will 
do  little  else  but  *leq. t here.” 

“Mrs.  Macdonald  has  already  murdered 
sleep,”  said  Mr.  Herries,  “for  me;  1 have  not 
slept  a wink  since  I saw  her.” 

“Ah!  you  say  that  to  me,  but  you  look  at 
Miss  Stoddart,”  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

While  the  gentlemen  departed  for  their  cigars, 
Mrs.  Howard  sat  chatting  with  her  lady  guests 
— then  took  Helen  Stoddart  with  her  the  rounds 
of  the  garden,  the  croquet  ground,  the  pigeon- 
house,  and  the  stables,  into  which  they  peeped 
to  see  if  little  White-Stocking,  Mrs.  Howard's 
mare,  would  do  for  Miss  Stoddart’s  riding. 

“I  am  a coward — a dreadful  coward,”  lisped 
pretty  Helen,  just  a little  affectedly. 

“Then  Mr.  Greyson,  who  says  he  likes  rid- 
ing, shall  accompany  you.” 

So  they  walked  round  to  the  quarters  of  Man- 
uel and  Monica,  built  away  from  the  main  build- 
ing after  the  sensible  Southern  fashion,  where 
Monica,  in  a towering  yellow  turban,  received  a 
few  hints  from  Mrs.  Howard  as  to  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Macdonald  sat  in  the  hall,  in 
the  most  superlatively  lovely  costume  of  white 
and  lilac  ribbons,  looking  over  the  new  books ; 
and  to  her  presently  came  in  the  still  aromatic 
Greyson  from  bis  cigar. 

“The  scent  of  the  roses,” said  she,  laughing. 

“Am  I offensive?”  said  he,  still  carelessly  ad- 
vancing. 

“ By  no  means,  although  I like  honey-6uckle 
better.” 

Mr.  Greyson  atoned  for  his  Havana  by  break- 
ing her  a spray  of  honey-suckle,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  said, 

“ You  did  not  tell  me  how  beautiful  she  was.” 

“How  could  I,  sinco  6he  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  body?”  saidRosa  Macdonald, 
laughing. 

“ But  I suspect  these  smooth,  velvet  women. 
They  have  no  hearts,  have  they?” 

“ I shall  not  generalize.  1 have  found  very 
good  kernels  in  all  sorts  of  nuts.” 

“ What  is  that  but  generalizing?” 

“ Here  comes  Grace.  Good-morning,  dear. 
What ! Drawing-board  in  hand  ?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Macdonald.  Mamma  likes  to 
sit  on  the  west  piazza,  and  I bring  my  drawing 
there  that  she  may  see  to  me.” 

So  the  young  girl  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
easel  and  pinned  up  the  unfortunate  horse's 
head.  Mr.  Greyson  stepped  behind  her. 
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“You  know  the  old  Romans  put  a horse’s 
head  on  their  tombstones,  don’t  you  ?”  said  he. 

“ Hence  the  term  ‘ old  horse  ?’  ” said  naughty, 
slangy  Grace. 

“They  started  on  a journey  of  which  they 
did  not  know  the  end,”  said  a voice,  softly,  be- 
hind the  vines.  Mr.  Herries  joined  the  group. 
Presently  Mrs.  Howard  and  Miss  Stoddart  came 
up  the  garden  walk,  and  Mr,  Fellowes  opened 
the  piano  in  the  adjoining  parlor.  The  ladies 
soon  dropped  into  their  seats,  took  out  their 
crochet,  descanted  on  the  great  social  problem 
why  crochet  and  croquet  should  sound  so  much 
alike,  and  why  they  and  Bezique  all  jumped  out 
of  the  ground  together. 

“Gunpowder  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  you 
know,” said  Mr.  Grcyson ; “all great  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  are  either  dual 
or  triune." 

“Now  what  the  mischief  does  that  mean?” 
said  Mr.  Herries,  softly,  to  Grace. 

“Hush!”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  “listen  to  the 
music.” 

Mr.  Fellowes  was  playing  the Spirito Gcntil.” 

Miss  Stoddart  looked  abstracted  and  romantic. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  slightly  bored,  Mrs.  Howard 
perfectly  tranquil,  when  Grace  burst  out  with, 

“Oh,  my  horse’s  head!  Como  here,  mam- 
ma. It  will  be  on  my  tombstone  before  long.” 

Mr.  Herries  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Macdonald 
and  engaged  her  in  an  animated  talk  over  Mau- 
rice and  Kingsley.  Mr.  Greyson  talked  in  a 
low  tone  to  Miss  Stoddart,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Howard.  Mr.  Fellowes  stopped  playing  and 
came  out  on  the  piazza. 

Mr.  Herries  proposed  reading  a funny  paper 
from  a magazine,  and  at  two  o’clock  when  they 
separated  to  dress — a very  little — for  an  early 
dinner,  Mr.  Greyson  observed  to  his  hostess  that, 
if  he  who  had  said  “ Man  never  is,  but  always 
to  be  blest”  had  ever  spent  a morning  on  her 
piazza,  he  would  have  altered  that  immortal  epi- 
gram, or  have  contradicted  it  forever. 

The  after-dinner  drive  at  Estcourt  Hall  was 
as  much  of  an  institution  as  it  is  at  Newport. 
Mrs.  Howard,  without  fussiness  and  with  every 
appearance  of  letting  every  body  alone,  always 
contrived  that  every  body  should  be  well  paired 
and  well  accommodated  for  this,  the  great  dissi- 
pation of  the  day.  So  Mr.  Greyson  found  him- 
self, he  hardly  knew  why,  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  with  Miss  Stoddart.  The  rest  of  the  party 
just  filled  the  barouche. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a weird  old  negro  as 
Manuel  ?”  said  Miss  Stoddart. 

“ An  African,  I believe,  brought  from  Cuba 
by  Mr.  Estcourt.” 

“ Every  thing  is  unusual  here,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Greyson,  “especially  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  who  presides.” 

“ Do  you  call  Mrs.  Howard  a sleepy  beauty  ?” 
said  Helen,  mischievously. 

“ No.  I called  her  a Sleeping  Beauty.” 

“And  you  think  she  could  be  wakened?” 

“I  did  not  say  so,  Miss  Stoddart.” 

Now  White-Stocking  was  a gentle-going  nn- 
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imal,  and  the  afternoon  was  very  lovely ; Mr. 

Greyson  was  an  attractive  man,  and  Helen, 

Heaven  forgive  her!  meant  to  do  a little  flirting 
on  her  own  account.  So,  as  men  are  but  as  wax 
in  a woman’s  bands,  Mr.  Greyson  found  himself 
becoming  tender  and  communicative,  and  Helen 
promised  him  in  her  turn  a most  interesting, 
overwhelming  communication  on  Spiritualism. 

The  two  parties  stopped  to  look  at  a beautiful 
waterfall  (Mrs.  Howard  had  just  twelve  lions 
around  Estcourt,  and  this  was  one ; so  she  invit- 
ed her  guests  for  fourteen  days,  and  letting  Sun- 
days take  care  of  themselves,  she  showed  a lion 
a day) ; and  Mrs.  Macdonald  won  Mr.  Herrics’s 
heart  by  her  ardent,  appreciative  love  of  nature 
and  a happy  quotation  from  Robert  Browning. 

At  a late  tea  Mr.  Greyson  reminded  Miss 
Stoddart  of  her  spiritualistic  communication, 
and  she  promised  to  tell  the  story  in  the  parlor, 

“ by  the  light  of  one  candle.” 

“Then  it  is  frightful,  is  it?”  said  Grace,  with 
an  agreeable  shiver. 

“No,  not  very;  but  a dim  light  becomes  its 
complexion,”  said  Helen. 

Mr.  Herries  looked  troubled ; he  did  not  like 
to  have  Grace’s  very  precocious  mind  disturbed 
by  any  morbid  experiences,  and  he  hoped  her 
mamma  would  send  her  to  bed.  Mrs.  Howard 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  a word  of  this  conver- 
sation. She  was  talking  across  Mr.  Fellowes  to 
Mrs;  Macdonald,  of  a certain  Mrs.  Appleby,  who 
was  making  a great  stir  at  Newport. 

“They  say,”  said  Fellowes,  “that  she  beats 
her  husband,  paints  her  cheeks,  and  drinks  bran- 
dy and  water.” 

“Oh,  shocking!”  said  Mrs.  Macdonald ; “she 
is  simply  fast  and  foolish.” 

“ I am  avenged !”  said  Fellowes. 

“I  long,”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  “to  go  once 
again  to  a watering-place  to  see  these  monsters, 
who  are  so  courted  to  their  faces  and  so  abused 
behind  their  backs.” 

“You  have  promised  to  come,  you  know,  to 
Cape  Bender  in  August,”  said  Mr.  Fellowes. 

After  music  and  Bdzique,  Mr.  Greyson  sol- 
emnly blew  out  all  the  candles  but  one,  and 
turned  down  the  lamp  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

“Now,  Miss  Stoddart,”  said  he,  looking 
around  the  miserably  dismal  parlor,  “ do  your 
worst.” 

Mrs.  Howard  turned  a little  pale.  “ Not  a 
ghost  story,  I hope  ?” 

“No,  a very  curious  fact  in  Spiritualism,” 
said  Miss  Stoddart,  gravely. 

“About  two  years  ago,”  she  continued,  “I 
was  in  very  delicate  health — ” 

“I  do  not  doubt  that"  groaned  Mr.  Herries. 

“And  fell  in  with  a medium,  who  promised 
to  cure  me.  She  was  a young  girl  of  my  own 
age  and  full  of  intelligence.  She  could  throw 
me  into  a trance,  or  go  in  one  herself,  with 
perfect  ease.  She  conld  invoke  the  spirits  of 
Byron,  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  and,  indeed,  one 
evening  we  felt  sure  we  had  a visit  from  Dante.” 

“Didn’t  he  leave  his  card?”  said  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes. 
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“ Or  at  least  turn  down  a leaf  of  the  Inferno  ?’* 
said  Mr.  Greyson. 

“That  is  exactly  what  he  did,”  said  Miss 
Stoddart,  solemnly. 

“ At  last,  however,  getting  tired  of  the  poets, 
I said  to  my  friend,  ‘ Now  I am  going  to  my 
room  and  to  my  port-folio ; I shall  bring  down  a 
letter  in  my  hand,  and  you  shall  tell  me  who  it 
is  from.*  As  I went  up  stairs  I determined  to 
get  the  letter  of  a young  cousin  of  mine  who 
was  foully  murdered  by  robbers  in  Texas,  and 
as  we  never  knew  exactly  how  he  fell,  I hoped 
that  my  friend  would  be  able  to  tell  me. 

“ I came  down  stairs  to  find  my  friend  in  a 
trance.  The  intense  sympathy  of  our  two  minds 
had  already  informed  her  of  what  I was  think- 
ing, and  she  was  already  following  the  track  of 
my  murdered  cousin.  She  talked  of  vast  arid 
plains  which  he  had  ridden  across,  and  of  the 
fertile  beauty  which  now  surrounded  him.  All 
at  once  she  grew  pale,  and  trembled  violently. 

“ ‘They  are  after  him,*  she  said,  ‘those  gam- 
blers from  the  hotel  at  San  Antonio.  They 
saw  him  put  money  in  his  belt ; he  is  lost,  he  is 
lost!’  Then  again  her  speech  disappeared  in 
inarticulate  murmurings.  ‘Ride  faster,*  said 
she,  ‘ride  faster,  ride  faster!*  At  this  mo- 
ment she  gave  a loud  scream  and  sunk  on  the 
floor.** 

As  Miss  Stoddart  said  these  words  a shriek, 
wilder  and  more  wonderful  than  that  which  she 
described,  sounded  in  their  cars.  Again  it  came, 
as  yesterday  at  noon,  so  now  at  night.  The 
effect  was  horrible.  Miss  Stoddart  was  the 
most  composed  of  the  party,  for  she  fed  on 
shrieks , but  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  Mrs.  Howard  was  found  in  a dead 
faint  in  her  chair,  with  poor  little  Grace  in  tears 
kneeling  before  her. 

As  soon  as  the  waiting-maids  and  flagons  ar- 
rived the  gentlemen  departed  to  search  again 

grounds  and  shrubberies.  Mr.  Herries  and 
Mr.  Grcvson  took  their  good-night  pipe  together 
after  the  decks  were  cleared,  and  talked  it  over. 

“ It  is  an  owl,  a maniac,  or  a rogue,”  said  Mr. 
Herries. 

“But  our  hostess  does  not  believe  in  the  su- 
pernatural, does  she?’* said  Mr.  Greyson. 

“Every  woman  does,”  answered  Herries. 

IU. 

The  next  morning  every  one  had  recovered 
from  the  fright  but  Mrs.  Howard.  She  and 
Grace  had  heard  these  shrieks  before,  and  they 
had  presaged  death. 

The  tact  of  Mr.  Greyson  was  never  more  ami- 
ably displayed  than  on  this  morning  ns  he  tried 
to  chase  the  shadows  from  the  beautiful  brow 
of  Constance.  He  engaged  Mrs.  Macdonald  in 
a brilliant  wordy  fight  over  social  ethics,  and 
quoted  gay  little  paragraphs  from  his  letters. 
Every  body  wrote  to  Mr.  Greyson  (and  he  to 
every  hody,  on  the  most  fastidious  paper,  all 
monogTam  and  heraldic  device),  and  he  knew 
all  that  was  going  in  the  fashionable  world. 

“ They  say  Mrs.  Appleby  and  Finny  the  gam- 


bler are  having  a great  flirtation  at  Cape  Ben- 
der,” said  Mr.  Greyson. 

“ Dreadful  !*’  said  Rosa  Macdonald. 

“And  yet  you  women  take  up  with  these 
men  whom  we  would  not  spenk  to.  and  expect 
us  to  enter  the  lists  and  contaminate  ourselves 
by  worshiping  at  the  same  altar!”  said  Greyson. 

“Physician,  heal  thyself,” said  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald. “ When  I see  you  men  pay  us  women  the 
compliment  of  keeping  yourselves  free  and  clear, 
even  in  public,  from  entangling  alliances  with 
women  whom  yon  nbusc  most  plentifully  to  us 
in  private,  I will  forgive  Mrs.  Appleby  if  she 
draws  even  the  admirable  William  Greyson  into 
the  net  where  she  keeps  all  her  queer  fish.” 

Miss  Stoddart  began  to  consider  her  visit  to 
Estcourt  as  a failure.  It  was  very  evident  that 
Mr.  Greyson  was  deeply  in  love  w ith  Mrs.  How- 
ard. A moonlight  night  and  a late  drive  in  the 
basket-wagon  had  brought  them  to  a very  confi- 
dential pass.  Certainly,  Rosa  Macdonald  was 
enchanted.  Mr.  Greyson  was  a fascinating 
man,  a very  commanding  man  in  many  ways. 
He  had  excellent  blood  in  his  veins,  and  had 
felt  the  fine  spur  of  necessity  for  exertion  in  his 
youth,  had  conquered  fortune,  and  now  stood 
on  the  heights  of  intellectual  and  professional 
eminence,  a man  any  woman  might  be  proud  to 
win.  He  had,  too,  a deference  for  the  sex, 
which  is  almost  a lost  art  now,  like  that  of 
“Majolica.”  Even  the  place  where  respect  for 
women  is  taught  is  almost  swept  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Greyson  had  some  weaknesses,  too.  lie 
was  very  easily  imposed  on  by  women.  A bud 
nature  in  woman  was  a thing  which  he  believed 
in  only  in  theory.  So  the  worldly,  the  venal, 
the  insincere,  and  false,  had  him  much  in  their 
power,  as  they  have  every  generous  and  superior 
man.  He  had  another  weakness  not  quite  so 
noble  as  this.  He  was  promt  of  that  shadow  of 
a shade,  a reputation  for  success  with  women. 

So  between  his  generosity  and  his  weakness 
Rosa  Macdonald,  who  had  a most  sincere  friend- 
ship for  him  without  love,  had  a very  hard  time, 
and  determined  to  marry  him  off  without  delay 
to  a woman  who  was  in  every  way  his  equal, 
and  perhaps  in  some  things  his  superior. 

“You  will  write  me,”  he  said  to  Constance; 
“I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  you  write  beau- 
tiful letters.** 

“Yes,  I shall  perhaps  write  you.  Yet  we 
meet  so  soon  at  Cape  Bender.” 

“ But  the  charm  of  a letter!  You  would  not 
deprive  me  of  the  delight  of  seeing  in  black  nnd 
white  that  vou  do  not  exactly  bold  me  in  dis- 
dain?" 

“ I shall  write  you,”  said  Constance,  raising 
a pair  of  beautifully  brilliant  gray  eyes,  and 
turning  their  splendor  full  upon  him. 

Thus  they  parted.  There  was  no  engage- 
ment; vet  Constance  had  given  her  heart  fully 
to  this  earnest,  passionate,  pleading  man,  who 
had  told  her  often  enough  that  he  loved  her. 
Not  alone  by  words,  but  by  that  more  subtle 
language  of  lovers,  which  has  never  been  writ- 
ten down. 
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A few  days  after  leaving  Estcourt  Mr.  Grey- 
son  wrote  Constance  the  following  letter : 

“My  dear  Constance, — It  seems  a great  leap 
for  me  to  make,  to  address  you  by  your  Christian 
name ! You,  so  beautiful,  so  distinguished,  so  far 
from  me.  You,  whom  men  dare  not  approach;  so 
coldly  fair,  so  proudly  fair.  What  does  the  poet 
say?  You  know,  for  you  know  all  the  poets,  and 
are  one  yourself  (though  you  never  will  make  me  tt 
Brown  ingite,  so  don’t  try).  And  yet  can  1 call  you 
any  thing  else?  Can  I begin  stupidly,  ‘My  dear 
Mrs.  Howard,  we  had  a delightful  visit  ut  vour 
house,  and  1 thank  you  for  v out' hospitality.*  No, 
I can  not ; for  I am  going  to  demand  a still  more 
generous  hospitality;  I want  you  to  take  me  into 
your  heart,  as  you  did  into  your  house.  I want  to 
be  your  friend,  your  treasured  and  important  friend 
— never  to  be  turned  out,  winter  or  summer;  never 
to  be  regarded  as  a nuisance  rainy  days;  never  to 
be  refused  because  the  house  is  too  full  for  me. 
And,  oh ! never  to  be  frozen  because  it  is  cold ! 

“I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  say 
more  now.  You  know  me  so  little ; 1 am  so  un- 
worthy of  a woman  like  you,  the  like  of  whom  I 
never  saw.  I will  not. praise  your  beaut}',  that  is 
patent  to  all  mens  eyes;  but  where  did  you  get 
your  knowledge,  your  elegant  conversation,  and 
your  manners  of  entire  and  perfect  polish  ? Let  me 
tell  you  this  last  is  a very  rare  gift  for  our  country- 
women. And,  above  all,  I have  read  the  verses 
and  the  sketches  you  lent  me,  by  which  I see  you 
are  an  authoress  of  no  common  power;  my  dear 
friend,  you  are  a 4 lusus  naturae. ’ Clever  without 
pretense,  beautiful  without  vanity.  Learned  and 
yet  no  pedant!  Was  ever  woman  like  to  this? 
Yes,  she  is  young,  and  her  name  is  Constance! 
She  has  been  married ; yet  I believe  her  heart  has 
yet  to  awaken  to  its  truest  and  its  first  love. 

4*  I was  very  ‘distrait’  all  the  way  down,  as  you 
may  imagine.  Miss  Stoddard  said  I *was  sleepy, 
Mrs.  Macdonald  said  I was  stupid.  In  fact  I was 
sad  and  jealous.  Do  you  know  I hate  that  parson 
fellow,  that  hangcr-on  of  yours,  a very  sly  Cream 
Cheese  that.  Do  you  know  I think  he  is  too  au- 
thoritative and  dictatorial  in  your  house  ? Unless, 
indeed,  its  fair  mistress  has  given  him  a hope, 
which  he  evidently  wishes  to  believe  she  has,  that 
he  may  sometime  be  its  master. 

“ I beg  of  you,  Constance,  not  to  be  so  kind  to 
him  if  you  do  not  love  him.  Your  manners  are 
singularly  flattering,  make  them  cold  to  all  the 
world  but  me. 

“ Here  I am  lecturing  you  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a year!  Gracious  Powers!  How  dare  I 
say  that! 

“Write  me,  I beg  of  you,  Fair  Lady!  at  Effing- 
ham, whither  I go  for  a week  before  we  meet  (I  think 
you  said  the  12th  of  August)  at  Cape  Bender. 

“I  am  — I know  not  what  — your  slave,  your 
friend,  your — at  any  rate—  Yours, 

* 4 W ILLIAM  G RE  YSON.” 

As  Constance  Howard  finished  this  letter  she 
dropped  it  into  her  lap,  as  many  a woman  has 
done  before  her,  and  felt  an  aching  void  nt  her 
heart.  It  had  said  a great  deal,  but  it  had  not 
said  what  she  wanted  said.  It  was  unsatisfactory 
in  the  depth  of  feeling.  As  she  read  it  again 
(for  the  fiftieth  time)  under  her  favorite  tree, 
down  by  the  river,  she  felt  that  she  was  a most 
nnrcasonable  woman  not  to  have  liked  it  wholly. 


The  next  day  she  got  a little  book  from  Mr. 
Greyson.  The  next  day  two  or  three  lines  in 
pencil  written  in  a railroad  depot. 

Strange  to  say  these  pleased  her  more  than 
the  letter.  The  third  day  nothing;  and  that 
day  seemed  six  weeks  long.  So  she  determined 
to  answer  the  letter : 

“Dear  Mr.  Greyson, — Many  thanks  for  the 
long  letter,  the  book,  the  few  penciled  words  from 
Bentley  Station;  you  know  Estcourt  Manor,  and 
can  well  imagine  the  stillness  (that  could  be  felt  or 
i cut  with  a knife)  which  settled  down  on  us  after 
I you  left.  Even  Mr.  Ilcrries  (whom  you  abuse 
j most  unwarrantably,  and  who  had  hated  to  have 
! you  come)  was  very  hard  to  rouse  after  you  left, 
j I took  a long  walk  with  Gracey  and  him  through 
! the  Silent  Way  (that  walk  you  so  much  admired), 

| and  I assure  you  we  said  little  to  deprive  it  of  its 
title. 

41  How  veiy  nicely  that  man  writes  (of  course  I 
am  thinking  of  Arthur  Helps,  not  of  you)  whose 
book  you  have  sent  nie!  yet  there  are  but  three 
writers  who  really  move  me  much  in  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  them  writes  only  letters. 

“It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  pass  over  all  your 
[ gorgeous  description  of  rne.  All  the  more  pleasing 
| to  me  that  I know  it  is  not  true,  but  only  the  glamour 
you  throw  over  every  thing  that  is  called  woman  ! 
You  see  Rosa  has  betrayed  you ! I do  not  so  will- 
, ingly  forget  the  long  talks  we  had  together;  the  con- 
| fidcncesyou  saw  fit  to  make  me,  and  those  you  drew 
j from  me,  are  a bond  of  future  friendship.  We  seem 
I to  have  been  friends  for  years,  yet  what  do  we  know 
| of  each  other  in  such  little  matters  as — say  temper 
j — principles — in  fact  every  thing? 
j “My  friend  Browning  says — but  you  don’t  like 
| him,  so  I will  not  quote  him.  I am  sorry  to  see  by 
I your  note  in  pencil  that  you  are  not  well.  Do  take 
| care  of  your  cough.  These  summer  influenzas  are 
1 no  trifles. 

| “ Adieu ! we  shall  soon  meet, 

j “ Your  friend,  Constance  Howard.” 

j Mr.  Greyson  to  Mrs.  Howard : 

“ What  a cold  and  almost  contemptuous  note  von 
j wrote  me ! Y et  how  charmingly  you  write ! Dread- 
| ful  woman,  where  do  you  keep  the  fire  which  some- 
I times  plays  in  vour  eyes!  In  one  week  now  wo 
I shall  meet.  ‘ Como  to  these  yellow  sands.’  In  the 
! mean  time  others  talk  of  you,  but  I think  a great 
deal.  Yours,  W.  G.” 

Mrs.  Howard  to  Mr.  Greyson : 

“ I shall  arrive  with  Gracey,  Manuel,  horses,  car- 
riages, lady’s  maid,  and  considerably  more  dust  than 
any  thing  else,  to-morrow  at  Cape  Bender.  Please 
notify  my  host,  as  we  call  the  landlords  in  this  coun- 
try, or  more  properly  the  inn-keeper,  of  my  arrival, 
and  please  be  invisible  yourself  until  the  dust  has 
been  brushed  off. 

4 4 So  my  letter  was  cold ! You  can  not  make  any 
such  complaint  against  the  weather,  and  do  remem- 
ber (since  you  do  not  like  Browning)  the  lines  of  a 
great  poet: 

‘4 1 There's  both  passion  and  pride 
In  our  sex,  she  replied, 

And  this  (could  I gratify  both)  would  I do, 

An  angel  nppear  to  all  others  beside. 

But  still  be  a woman  to  yon.1 

' “ Truly  yours,  in  a desperate  hurry, 

I “ Constance  Howard.” 
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devotedly  at  Mrs.  Howard’s  side.  They  had  d riv- 
en together,  walked,  talked,  and,  in  the  language 
of  watering-places,  had  “ flirted.”  Tom  Truelit 
was  in  despair,  and  declared  that  Greyson  was 
a little,  undersized,  beggarly  lawyer,  who  could 
not  pay  his  boot-bill. 

But  those  days  to  Constance ! How  sweet, 
how  memorable  they  were!  How  fondly  did 
Greyson  unfold  his  future  plans  to  her,  as  he 
had  unfolded  his  past  experience ! How  deeply 
he  seemed  to  love  her,  how  proudly  approach 
the  admired  and  distinguished  woman  as  if  she 
were  his  own ! As  they  drove  through  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  how  admiringly  he  marked  her  deep- 
ening color ; how  he  never  tired  of  praising  that 
complexion  which  he  said  she  had  obtained  in 
some  fraudulent  manner  from  a sea-shell! 

Nor  will  he  ever  forget  the  eloquent  face  that 
looked  fondly  into  his.  It  was  a virgin  heart, 
in  spite  of  her  experience.  It  was  a fresh  mind 
though  richly  stored.  She  was  in  love  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  found  the  key  to  unlock  this 
treasure-house,  and  she  gave  him  the  precious 
jewel  of  a pure  and  good  woman’s  love. 

She  was  so  good,  so  true,  and  so  unworldly 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  serpents  hissing  about 
her,  she  did  not  know  the  clouds  which  encom- 
passed her. 

The  first — “no bigger  than  a man’s  hand’’ — 
was  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Greyson  with  Mrs. 
Appleby  one  fine  evening  when  he  had  asked 
Mrs.  Howard  to  meet  him  on  the  piazza  for  a 
talk.  It  went  on.  Mr.  Greyson  began  to  ex- 
plain, to  say,  “ I can  say  no  more  as  a gentle- 
man ;”  giving  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Appleby  made 
such  violent  love  that  he  could  not  quite  put 
her  off. 

Constance  gave  him  a look  as  if  he  bad  struck 
her.  He  had,  in  a most  vital  part 

It  is  not  in  woman  to  show'  defeat.  She  was 
never  more  beautiful  nor  more  brilliant  than  the 
last  evening  of  her  stay  at  Cape  Bender.  The 
guests  of  the  house  gave  a fancy  ball.  Mrs. 
Howard  for  once  forsook  the  plain  and  simple 
dress  which  most  became  her,  and  unlocking  her 
stores  of  rich  jewelry  came  out  as  a marquise. 
Mrs.  Appleby  came  as  a Circassian,  with  short 
dress  and  Turkish  trowsers ; Mr.  Greyson  as  a 
monk,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  ns  a dervish.  Tom 
Trucfit  assumed  the  character  of  a Mephisto- 
phcles,  instead  of  coming  as  he  should  as  Crccsus. 

Tom  followed  Mrs.  Howard  like  her  shadow 
ns  she  came  in,  radiant,  on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Greyson.  She  dropped  his  arm  as  lie  led  her 
to  her  place.  Then  said  Greyson : 

“You  will  grace  my  supper  to-night,  Con- 
stance ?" 

“ No,”  she  answered. 

“How,  then,  have  I offended  you?” 


When  Mrs.  Howard’s  carriage  drove  up  to  j 
the  long,  low,  rambling  piazza  at  Cape  Bender, 
the  usual  group  of  idlers  came  forward  to  in-  j 
$pect  the  newly  arrived.  She  was  greeted  soon 
by  Mr.  Fellowes  and  other  acquaintances,  but 
no  Mr.  Greyson  appeared.  She  had  not  in- 
tended to  be  obeyed  on  this  point,  and  was  dis- 
appointed and  a little  angry,  when  he  was  seen 
slowly  approaching  the  group  where  she  stood,  j 
As  soon  as  he  could,  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, he  drew  near  and  took  her  hand  in  both 
of  his.  It  was  a way  he  had  when  fond  of  a 
person,  and  it  spoke  volumes.  As  he  did  so, 
so  quietly  and  unostentatiously  that  it  would 
not  have  been  observed  by  any  but  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  act,  Mrs.  Howard  became  aware 
of  a pair  of  basilisk  black  eyes,  a pair  of  heavily 
rouged  cheeks,  and  a scent  of  patchouli  very 
near  her.  She  looked  up  to  catch  an  expression 
on  a woman’s  face  which  seemed  like  a curse. 
A tall,  well-dressed  woman  was  watching  Mr. 
Greyson  and  herself  with  the  mingled  ferocity 
and  cunning  of  a tigress. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Howard  appeared  in  soft 
white  robes,  fresh  and  lovely  and  simple  as 
ever;  and  perhaps  she  was  not  quite  unmoved 
by  the  murmur  of  admiration  which  went  through 
the  dining-hall  as  Manuel,  with  some  ostenta- 
tion, preceded  Gracey  and  herself  to  their  places 
at  the  long  table-d’hote.  In  two  days  Mrs. 
Howard  was  unanimously  voted  at  Cape  Bender 
as  the  most  attractive  woman  of  the  season. 

IV. 

Now  there  arc  two  ways  of  being  the  “ most 
attractive  woman”  at  a watering-place.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  one  thing,  and  the  fast 
men  and  dubious  ladies  are  another.  Mrs.  How- 
ard had  the  first  on  her  side.  Mrs.  Appleby  had 
the  second  on  hers.  Mrs.  Appleby  was  the 
rouged  basilisk,  Mrs.  Howard  was  the  gentle 
dove.  Yet  the  gentle  dove  had  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent ; she  also  had  beauty  and  youth, 
which  are  good  weapons  for  gentle  doves,  and 
help  them  along  amazingly.  So  there  was  the 
spectacle  offered  of  a very  pretty  “fight” — a 
“fight,”  mind  you,  in  which  one  party  played 
only  the  defensive. 

Mrs.  Appleby  sought  an  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  covered  her  with  endearments. 
She  praised  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  cleverness, 
but  she  abused  her  maid.  Such  hair-dressing, 
such  dreadful  gowns,  such  shocking  taste!” 
Finny,  the  gambler,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Appleby 
that  Mrs.  Howard  had  “no  style.” 

Then  came  in  another  casus  belli . Mr.  Tom 
Trucfit,  the  great  millionaire  from  Boston,  who 
bad  been  having  a great  flirtation  with  Mrs. 
Appleby,  incontinently  deserted  her  and  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Howard;  left  off  his  flashy  waist- 
coat, and  begged  Mrs.  Howard  to  make  a party 
for  his  yacht:  in  fact  behaved  very  badly  to 
Mrs.  Appleby. 

So  Mrs.  Appleby  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war 
and  attacked  Mr.  Greyson. 

For  the  first  few  days  Mr.  Greyson  had  been 


V. 

Reader,  I once  saw  a beautiful  child,  a boy 
of  five  years,  standing  in  a doorway  in  crowded 
Broadway.  He  was  so  pretty,  with  liis  goMcn 
curls,  that  I stopped  to  admire  him.  As  I did 
so  I saw  a virago  come  down  stairs  quickly  and 
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strike  him  a heavy  blow ! He  turned  and  look- 
ed at  her  (I  am  afraid  she  was  his  mother)  with 
such  an  expression  of  grieved  surprise  (for  he 
had  done  nothing  wrong)  that  I felt  the  indig- 
nant blood  rush  to  my  cheeks,  and  hot  tears 
filled  my  eyes.  And  yet  what  could  I do? 
What  can  any  of  us  do  against  this  world-wide, 
this  undying  injustice? 

And  just  such  a look  of  “grieved  surprise” 
did  Constance  Howard  give  to  the  man  who, 
stealing  into  her  heart — that  noble,  true,  and 
loving  heart — had  used  the  position  to  break  it. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Howard  went  next  morn- 
ing in  a blaze  of  glory.  All  the  beaux  “saw 
her  off,”  and  she  departed  smiling  and  gayly. 

It  was  attributed  to  that  certain  miasma  which 
does  arise  at  Cape  Bender  occasionally,  the  long 
and  fearful  illness  which  Mrs.  Howard  suffered 
after  leaving  there.  She  recovered  without  loss 
of  beauty,  but  there  is  a veil  of  sorrowful  reserve 
about  her  still. 

As  for  Mrs.  Appleby,  she  has  gone  to  her  own 
place.  Found  out  and  disgraced,  there  are 
“ none  so  poor  to  do  reverence.”  Even  the 
butterflies  of  fashion  have  deserted  her,  and  she 
begins  to  fight  with  feeble  arm  the  one  losing 
battle,  when  reputation  has  fled,  of  watering- 
place  “belleship,  ” 

When  Rosa  Macdonald  met  Mr.  Greyson  again 
she  said,  grimly: 

“ Oh,  fool ! and  for  Mrs.  Appleby !” 

“Do  not  say  so,”  said  Greyson.  “You  can 
not  know  how  much  I loved  Cpnstance,  how  I 
valued  her  friendship,  her  love ! I have  lost  it : 
it  is  enough !” 

The  “shrieks”  were  Manners.  As  a West 
Indian  negro  he  had  a right  to  “second-sight,” 
and  had  frequently  “ bayed  the  moon”  when  he 
deemed  any  misfortune  approaching.  He  con- 
fessed, while  Mrs.  Howard  was  very  ill,  to  Gra- 
cey  his  share  in  the  “warnings,”  and  had  fully 
repented  of  his  sins,  when  ho  fell  in  an  epilep- 
tic fit,  and  died  before  he  could  be  scolded. 

Miss  Stoddard,  however,  has  never  adopted 
this  story.  She  still  adds  the  “shriek”  to  her 
other  narrations,  as  a brilliant  and  telling  point. 


A RESULT  OF  “THE  LAMBETH 
CASUAL.” 

L 

THIS  day  fortnight  Phibbs  invited  to  dine 
with  him  at  Delmonico’s  Badger,  Foxglove, 
and  myself.  I am  Simeon  Stovker.  It  was 
the  upper  Delmonico’s — the  Fifth  Avenue  Man- 
sion— where  Phibbs  appointed  rendezvous,  and 
the  hour  was  6 p.m  I have  known  Phibbs  for 
a number  of  years,  slightly.  I now  know  him 
better  than  ever  ; but  I shall  continue  to  know 
him  slightlier  hereafter.  Phibbs  has  a very 
taking  way  with  him.  He  would  sell  his  grand- 
mother, if  he  had  one ; or  play  practical  jokes 
on  President  Buchanan.  Yet  his  manners  are 
so  bland,  his  conversation  so  alluring,  that  you 
can’t  keep  out  of  the  fellow’s  society,  though 


you’re  provoked  with  him  half  the  time.  Not 
that  this  dinner  was  any  joke.  No — far  from 
it.  A reality,  vividly  enjoyed,  but  moment- 
ous in  its  consequences ! 

We  sat  down,  at  a handsome  table  in  a pri- 
vate room,  to  Mill-ponds  on  the  half-shell,  tur- 
tle-soup, Spanish  mackerel,  orlolanes  6n  tcaille , 
lamb  and  pease,  game-pie,  and  a dessert  of  the 
finest  pastry,  fruit,  confections,  and  conserves. 
Our  wines  all  the  way  through,  and  our  coffee 
and  chasse-caft , were  beyond  praise.  Phibbs 
has  many  talents  as  a host;  among  the  rest — 
money. 

Taking  our  cigars  (the  wine  and  brandy,  by 
accident,  being  left  on  the  table)  we  played  a 
few  games  of  whist,  and  may  have  drank  a lit- 
tle. Whist  tiring  we  renewed  our  cigars,  and 
sat  talking  together  upon  various  congenial  sub- 
jects— eventually  upon  literature.  We  have 
none  of  us  ever  been  in  the  literary  way — this 
way,  you  know — until  I this  day  put  pen  to 
paper;  that  I might  record  grievances  indeed 
worthy  of  a voice.  Still  we  have  always  been 
devoted  to  literature  en  amateur . As  we  con- 
versed we  may  have  drank  a little  again.  Pres- 
ently said  Phibbs,  between  puffs: 

“ I see  the  Harpers  have  a book  out  by  Grecn- 
ough.” 

“An  autobiography  of  Grecnough  the  sculp- 
tor?” asked  Badger. 

“No;  another  man  entirely.  A book  by 
James  Greenough — no,  by-the-way,  his  name  is 
Greemcoocf— -one  of  the  best  boys*  books  of  ad- 
venture since  Robinson  Crusoe — Reuben  Dav- 
idger  by  name.” 

“Well,  who’s  James  Greemvood?”  asked 
Foxglove. 

“Why,  don’t  yon  know  the  man  thafwrote 
‘ The  Lambeth  Casual  ?’  ” 

“Oh!”  “Ah!”  “Aw!”  said  we,  severally, 
for  all  had  read  “The  Lambeth  Casual,”  and 
knew  him  as  well  as  Dick  Turpin,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  or  the  Town  Pump.  Knew  how  he 
went  in  a “cabrioly,”  and  jumped  out  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  was  discovered  with  as  little 
thatch  as  complies  with  the  statutes  regulating 
decency  outside  the  Lambeth  Palace  of  the  poor. 
How  he  was  taken  in — or  rather,  taken  up,  for 
the  welcome  of  the  poor  looks  much  like  an  ar- 
rest. How  he  went  into  the  greasy  puddle,  to 
see  what  foulness  human  nature  can  contract  in 
a great  town.  How  he  pigged  in  with  the  poor- 
est, accepting  the  loaf  and  making  it  over  to  a 
chum.  How  he  came  home  and  wrote  about  it. 
If  he  did  it  because  lie  wanted  to  study  the  poor 
for  their  own  sake,  he  was  a philanthropist ; if 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  an  experimentalist ; 
but,  from  any  point  of  view,  a clever  writer. 
Yes,  of  course,  we  had  all  read  “The  Lambeth 
Casual.” 

“Let  us  drink  to  him,”  said  Phibbs. 

So  we  drank  to  him — confound  him ! 

Then  followed  considerable  enthusiasm — a 
finding  of  hats — a lighting  of  fresh  cigars — a 
last  drink  of  the  evening — and  our  exit  from 
Delraonico’s,  two  by  two. 
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It  was,  I thought,  a balmy  night— though  I 
have  since  heard  that  it  rained  all  the  time — 
and  the  moon  was  shedding  her  radiance  on 
tower  and  tree,  unless  I labor  under  a misap- 
prehension. I know  that  I called  Badger’s  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  some  moonlight  on  the 
New  York  Club  steps.  Foxglove,  who  always 
insists  on  being  ridiculous,  would  explain  it  by 
gas  and  a wet  scraper ; but  Badger  said  it  was 
beautiful.  I did  not  call  Phibbs’s  attention  to 
it,  because  I was  convinced  he  was  intoxicated, 
and  wouldn’t  appreciate  the  subject.  I know, 
for  my  part,  that  a walk  never  began  more 
pleasantly.  We  were  going  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  had  not  finally  decided  whether  to  stop  at 
the  Forty-second  Street  Reservoir  and  ask  the 
man  in  the  wall  for  lodgings,  on  the  ground 
that  we  were  members  of  the  Croton  Board,  or 
continue  on  to  the  Central  Park,  and  see  the 
sun  rise  over  Williamsburg.  “ Wcehawkcn,  you 
mean!”  said  Foxglove.  “Oh!  of  course — I 
beg  your  pardon.  I was  thinking  of  where  it 
set!”  Then  I began  to  think  that  Foxglove 
had  taken  too  much.  But  every  thing  was  or- 
derly, and  no  one  would  have  ngticed  any  thing 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  Phibbs.  Just  as  he 
got  in  front  of  Saint  Shanghai  Phibbs  stopped, 
with  the  reflected  gleam  of  gas  and  wet  marble 
irradiating  an  already  cheerful  face,  and  said: 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  let’s  do.  Let’s  be  phi- 
lanthropists! You  have  thought  me  morose, 
perhaps — perhaps  overcome  of  wine;  ’twas  not 
so.  I spoke  not  during  our  walk  thus  far,  be- 
cause I was  thinking  that  the  work  of  other 
Lambeth  Casuals  is  needed.  The  field  is  not 
all  reaped  yet.  Let  us  begin  to  reap  the  rest. 
Let  us  examine  all  the  different  institutions  by 
personal  inspection.” 

“The  institutions  of  our  beloved  land!”  said 
Foxglove. 

“Just  so.  Who’s  an  orphan  here ?” 

Badger,  who  was  thirty  years  old  and  bereft 
of  rich  parents  in  infancy,  in  a voice  of  deep 
emotion  said  he  was. 

“Then  you  go  up  to  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  demand  admission  on  that  distinct  ground.” 

“I  will,”  said  Badger,  feelingly.  “I’m  one 
of  the  people,  taxed  for  the  institution,  and  an 
orphan — threefold  claim.  An  orphan — a mel- 
ancholy orphan ! I will  go  directly  !” 

“ Hold  on,  Badger !”  said  Phibbs ; “ let’s  all 
start  even.  See  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Is  there  any  body  here  who  possesses  marked 
dramatic  talent  ?” 

“I  have,”  says  Foxglove,  stepping  forward 
with  alacrity  (just  his  cheek !).  “When  I was 
a little  boy  I once  thought  of  running  away  with 
a circus !” 

“Why,  you  precocious  villain!  How  did 
you  hope  to  succeed  in  such  a grand  larceny  ?” 

“ I mean  in  letting  a circus  run  away  with 
me.  Avoiding  that  error,  I grew  up  with  a 
fancy  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  in  my  life  I 
have  played  many  parts — hm  !” 

“ Were  you  ever  the  manager  of  an  Amateur 
Theatrical  Company  ?” 


“I  was,  Sir;  and  played  Faulkner  in  the 
Rivals.” 

“Then  you’re  the  very  man  I want!  Go 
to  Dr.  Dinkic’s  Asylum  in  — th  Street,  feign 
madness,  be  admitted,  and  see  how  the  insane 
fare.  Then  return  and  write  about  it.  You 
can  unite  your  report  with  Badger’s  ‘ Interior 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum.*  ” 

“No,  I think  I shall  publish  it  as  a separate 
pamphlet — if  I go — ” 

“Besides,  think  how  it  will  cultivate  your 
dramatic  nature!  What  fire,  ease,  and  grace 
will  hereafter  characterize  your  stage  insanity 
(take  your  Lear,  to  wit)  after  you  have  studied 
the  genuine  variety  on  the  spot.  Why,  you 
don’t  fear  that  you  can’t  counterfeit  madness, 
do  you  ?” 

“Oh  no!  no!  nothing  of  the  kind!  I’ve 
played  Meg  Merrilies,  and  I read  Ophelia  so  as 
to  bring  tears.  What  are  you  going  to  be  ?” 

“I’ll  choose  pretty  soon.  I’m  trying  to  de- 
cide between  several  fields  of  usefulness.  Now 
that  you’re  going  to  Dr.  Dinkie’s,  and  Badger  to 
the  Orphan^Asylum,  I think,  on  the  whole, 
Storkerhad  better  try  the  Station-House.  That’s 
an  institution  which  decidedly  needs  looking 
after,  for  it  possesses  a power  capable  of  great 
evil  if  wrongly  managed.  Go  you,  Storker,  and 
see  if  there  are  not  somo  miserable  captives 
lodged  in  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Precinct, 
and  if  there  be,  lead  them  forth  and  show  their 
wrongs  the  light  of  public  opinion ! Why,  your 
book  (or  your  pamphlet,  if  you  wish  to  be  more 
terse)  will  be  the  most  interesting  one  of  the 
four.”  # 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  I,  in  a bewildered 
manner. 

“Yes,  indeed!  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  we’ll 
manage  it.  We’ll  wait  till  we  get  in  sight  of  a 
policeman,  then  you  shall  knock  off  my  hat;  he 
will  arrest  you;  you’ll  be  taken  to  the  Station- 
House  ; you’ll  pass  the  night  there ; yon’li  be 
brought  up  in  the  morning,  and  when  you’re 
discharged  you've  seen  more  of  life  at  a less  ex- 
pense than  you  could  in  any  other  way  on  the 
continent.  But  first  let  us  walk  up  and  leave 
Badger  at  the  Orphan  Asylum.” 

I don’t  remember  what  Asylum  it  was;  some- 
where near  Central  Park,  but  in  a locality  which 
seldom  echoes  to  human  footfall  night  or  day, 
and  peels  its  flags  with  astonishment  at  the  boot 
of  a stranger.  It  was  in  a respectable  but  seini- 
pastoral  outskirt  where  orphans  would  be  likely 
to  grow  up  with  a theory  that  the  cruel  world 
mainly  consisted  of  goats.  I remember  there 
was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
whole  or  a half  orphan  asylum ; Foxglove,  ab- 
surdly ns  usual,  declaring,  in  his  theatrical  way, 
that  if  the  latter  were  the  case  Badger  could  not 
hope  to  gain  admittance,  while  Badger  as  stout- 
ly urged,  Phibbs  supporting  him,  that  if  it  was  a 
half-orphan  Asylum  he,  on  the  strength  of  double 
bereavement,  should  demand  a large  room  to 
himself  without  any  other  orphan  in  it,  and  two 
beds.  To  end  the  discussion  ho  scrambled  up 
the  steps  and  rang  the  bell  till  a vcnerablc-look- 
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ing  priest  came  to  the  door  with  slippered  feet 
and  in  uncanonical  muslin.  He  evidently  re- 
garded Badger  with  surprise — to  which  the  hour 
might  be  conducive,  St.  Shanghai  having  just 
gone  12.  But  seeing  a person  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  who  desired  an  interview  with  him  at 
once  upon  matters  of  paramount  importance,  he 
admitted  Badger ; and  on  our  saying  we  wouldn’t 
come  in,  having  merely  stopped  to  drop  our 
friend,  he  bade  us  good-night  and  shut  the 
door. 

We  then  went  across  town  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  Foxglove  to  his  Asylum.  At  a res- 
taurant, before  reaching  the  place,  we  took  a 
dozen  Shrewsbury’s  apiece  on  the  half-shell — to 
correct  their  over-refrigerant  effect,  joining  each 
other  in  a light  punch  afterward.  Fifteen  min- 
utes afterward  we  left  Foxglove  in  the  keeper's 
hands  as  we  had  Badger  in  the  priest’s ; Phibbs 
remarking  that  we  lived  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity— giving  a number  unknown  to  the  Directory 
— would  be  over  in  the  morning  to  fcee  the  Doc- 
tor; wouldn’t  trouble  him  to-night;  but  a par- 
oxysm had  come  on,  we  had  lost  control,  and 
were  afraid  the  lunatic  wouldn’t  keep  till  to- 
morrow morning — the  effect  of  which  was  great- 
ly increased  by  Foxglove’s  saying,  in  the  most 
patronizing  manner,  to  the  man, 

“Oh,  it’s  all  a joke  you  know,  my  fine  fel- 
low— I’m  doing  it  on  purpose — I’m  no  more 
crazy  than  you  are!  Come  to-morrow  sure, 
Phibbs?” 

“Oh  yes!  we  know!  we  know!  Now  I’m 
sure  you’ll  come  along  like  a good  little  gentle- 
man.” And  so  saying  the  keeper  took  Fox- 
glove over  to  the  ward  under  his  arm  like  a de- 
ranged parcel,  he  meanwhile  laughing  at  us, 
beckoning  to  us,  and  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  fact  that  we  were  to  call  for  him  in  the 
morning  and  make  it  all  right. 

It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  when  we  crossed 
Fourteenth  Street  on  our  way  down  the  Avenue ; j 
and  the  morning  air  ought*  to  have  brought 
enough  coolness  with  it  to  keep  me  from  doing 
the  dreadfully  rash  thing  that  Phibbs  had  pro- 
posed. But  the  fact  was,  we’d  been  talking 
about  that  confounded  “Lambeth  Casual”  all 
the  way  from  the  last  asylum ; and  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  example  alone  do  I ascribe  an 
imprudence  which  could  not  have  originated 
from  exhilaration,  as  I had  drunk  very  little  all 
the  evening.  I,  a family  man,  too,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  at  my  time  of  life ! But — 
Well,  the  first  policeman  we  saw  after  getting 
off  the  cars  stood  on  the  Brovoort  House  corner. 
He  was  looking  straight  at  us,  the  way  those 
fellows  always  do  at  that  time  of  night,  as  if  you 
were  the  very  figure  for  an  arrest,  and  ho  pos- 
sessed private  information  of  a complete  set  of 
housebreaker’s  tools  in  your  coat-tails,  besides 
matches  for  arson  in  your  vest-pocket. 

“Now!”  said  Phibbs,  “could  any  thing  be 
more  fortunnte  ? It  w ill  be  instantaneous ! 
Now,  a good  one  at  the  hat,  and  then  I’ll 
run !” 

It  was  an  evil  moment — I consented,  and 


smote.  Phibbs  ran,  the  policeman  came  over 
and  took  charge  of  mo.  I felt  mvsclf  led  along 
by  a silent  power  in  blue,  whose  tactile  sense 
of  the  distinction  between  coat-sleeve  and  skin 
was  so  undeveloped  that  when  a Cuvier  arises 
for  policemen  this  animal  will  occupy  a place 
among  the  zoophytes.  He  went  on  a few  steps, 
and  seeing  that  Phibbs  did  not  follow,  halted 
and  called, 

“ Comcrlong !” 

“I  haven’t  time  to-night — just  as  much 
obliged,”  answered  Phibbs,  politely,  from  a dis- 
tant, but  not  inaudible,  sidewalk.  “ My  friend 
will  see  you  home.” 

“If  I had  another  man  here  I’d  fetch  ye  !” 
returned  the  blue  power.  “Whoser  goin’  to 
complain  against  this  here  case  of  assault  ? 
What’s  ycr  name,  and  where  do  ye  live  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  to  mention  my  name  aloud  in 
the  street— just  in  by  steamer — citizens  don’t 
know  I’ve  arrived  — ’fraid  they’d  get  up  and 
give  me  a torch-light  procession — never  like  to 
give  trouble.” 

“Where  d’ye  live,  I say?” 

“ On  the  Hook,  near  Walkbr — business  office 
at  the  corner  of  Root-Hog  and  Dey — see  my 
name  on  the  scuttle.  Good-night,  my  boy ! 
Glorious  career  before  you  — all  right  in  the 
morning!” 

“What  institution  arc  you  going  to  investi- 
gate ?”  cried  I to  Phibbs,  feeling  the  first  vacil- 
lation in  my  purpose,  as  lie  walked  away  and 
left  me  alone  with  the  power  in  blue. 

“ Ob  !”  cried  Phibbs,  “ I’ve  decided  to  devote 
myself  to  Home  Missions.  Weep  not  for  me. 
I always  was  self-denying.  Stick  it  out,  old 
boy  ! We’ll  make  it  all  right  in  the  morning. 
Good-night!” 

And  the  echo  of  Phibbs’s  boot-heels  grew 
faint;  r and  fainter  till  they  were  lost  in  the  low 
hum  of  the  more  eastern  avenues. 

I will  now  succinctly  narrate  what  befell 
Badger,  Foxglove,  and  Myself.  And  first,  Mv- 
sclf. 

II. 

Before  I could  say  Jack  Robinson,  whose  name 
was  a synonym  for  curtness  utterly  incommen- 
surate with  my  policeman,  I found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a disagreeably  large  man,  also  in 
| blue,  and  was  dazzled  as  well  as  pervaded  by 
an  atmosphere  seemingly  compounded  in  equal 
portions  of  gilt  buttons,  cold  soup,  and  gas. 
The  disagreeably  large  man  stood  inside  a low 
cage  of  oak  slats  which  looked  terribly  insecure, 
and  as  if  at  any  time,  thinking  of  his  native 
jungle,  ho  might  break  forth  and  arrest  a small 
boy  before  help  could  arrive.  He  looked  at  me 
with  the  same  satisfaction  ttmt  one  of  the  tawny 
Numidians,  lashing  his  tail  behind  the  den-bars 
of  the  Colosseum,  looked  on  a fat  Christian  led 
past  by  the  jailers  of  Imperial  Rome.  There 
was  a pleasant  hope  that  it  was  Burglary  ex- 
pressed in  his  eye;  and  in  his  pen,  taken  with 
alacrity,  I could  already  perceive  a nervous 
twitching  to  write  the  initial  D of  that  crime 
in  the  charge-book. 
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“Assault — knocked  gentleman’s  hat  off — re- 
fused to  complain — ran  away — prisoner  been 
drinking.” 

“Assault  aggravated?”  asked  the  tall  man, 
snatching  at  a last  straw  to  make  a hardened 
case  of  me. 

“Well — skasely,”  replied  the  silent  power  in 
blue. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  me  with  such  disgust 
as  the  Numidian  lion  would  have  bestowed  had 
he  discovered,  on  overhauling  the  Christian,  that 
he  padded,  and  was  but  poor  picking  after  all. 

“In  liquor  and  fighting,”  said  the  tall  man, 
blotting  that  charge  on  the  book  with  a deject- 
ed air.  “ Take  him  down  !” 

He  waved  his  hand.  The  silent  power  in 
blue,  remorseless  ns  a Remora,  once  more  estab- 
lished connections  with  me,  and  I perceived  my- 
self approaching  n grated  door.  The  door  opened 
with  a very  unpleasant  lock-ey  sound — the  at- 
mosphere began  losing  in  buttons  nnd  gas,  but 
gained  decidedly  in  cold  soup.  Wo  descended 
a pair  of  cellar  stairs,  to  a white-washed  hall 
of  contracted  dimensions,  like  a Greenwood 
vault,  fitted  up  \lith  state-rooms,  and  into  one 
of  the  state-rooms  I was  conducted,  with  instruc- 
tions “if  I wanted  to  sleep  to  lie  down  there!” 

I looked  to  see  where  “there”  was,  and  be- 
held a shelf  rather  smaller  than  my  coffin  will 
be,  for  I weigh  205,  and  a man  doesn’t  usually 
turn  round  and  run  to  lean  after  he’s  forty. 
Still,  reasoning  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to 
bed,  and  know  ing  that  en  philosophe  was  the  only 
way  to  treat  the  matter,  I lay  down  sideways, 
and  thought  of  General  Grant  and  Robert 
Bruce’s  spider,  to  keep  my  mind  steady  and 
the  part  of  me  that  still  projected  from  toppling 
over. 

I soon  discovered  that  I was  not  alone.  An 
insolent  person  in  the  state-room  on  the  right, 
whom  I afterward  confidentially  learned  from 
* himself  to  be  the  celebrated  Cow-heeled  Thomp- 
son, and  in  quod  for  “pushing  queer”  on  a 
“yokel” — whatever  those  maybe — asked  me  if 
I had  a piano  in  my  room,  and  would  I sing 
“Jolly  Red  Nose”  in  that  same  sweet  voice 
which  used  to  warble  at  Sing  Sing?  On  the 
other  side  of  me  was  a young  man  w ho  amused 
himself  during  the  entire  night  in  framing  such 
elaborate  and  curiously  polished  imprecations 
upon  the  entire  police  force,  with  all  their  un- 
cles, aunts,  and  second  cousins,  that  I had  to 
allow  the  accuracy  of  the  comment  made  by  a 
Western  man  in  the  third  cell,  under  a charge 
similar  to  my  own.  After  listening  to  the 
youthful  Demosthenes  for  ten  minutes,  he  said, 
through  his  bars : 

“ Wa’al,  stranger,  if  them  rams’-horns  had 
failed,  I’d  hev  advised  them  to  get  you  to  go 
an’  give  one  good  cuss  at  Jericho!” 

During  the  night  other  occupants  were  grad- 
ually added  to  our  cemetery,  and  before  the 
glow-w-orm  of  the  gas*jct  in  the  hall  had  paled 
its  ineffectual  ray  we  were  entirely  full. 

I had  slept  in  the  Tyrol  and  atMoosehead  on 
ground  as  hard  as  my  present  floor,  but  that 


piece  of  deal  whereon  I now  lay  was  the  hard- 
est thing  I ever  slept  on.  The  ground  has  little 
indentations  and  protuberances;  if  you  can 
manage  to  fit  your  own  hard  places  into  the  one, 
and  your  soft  places  into  the  other,  after  a day’s 
hunting,  you  never  miss  a mattress.  But  oh, 
that  plank! — merciless  to  a Nonconformist  os 
Laud  himself!  Compromising  nothing  with 
your  most  cherished  elbow-joint — making  no 
allowance  for  shoulder-blades — and  so  harshly 
abrading  the  side  of  your  hip-bone,  that  in  the 
morning  you  can  only  Bay,  “ Khan  fait!”  It  is 
a black  and  blue  jelly  now ! 

After  an  hour  of  torture  on  my  part,  during 
which  I acquired  experience  which  to  this  day 
makes  me  pity  cold  chickens  in  a safe  and  plates 
on  a dresser,  some  keeper,  moved  by  an  impulse 
conclusive  to  my  mind  of  secret  membership  in 
the  Humane  Society  unrevealed  to  his  superiors, 
lest  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  force,  came 
down  to  my  door  and  pushed  a horse-rug  through 
the  bars,  saying,  “We  don’t  give  that  to  every 
body  !”  It  looked  as  if  they  did,  but  I refrained 
from  saying  so,  because  I was  gratified  at  the 
man’s  prompt  recognition  of  the  fact,  known  by 
all  my  intimate  friends,  that  I’m  scarcely  what 
you’d  call  an  ordinary  person.  I thanked  the 
man,  and  only  refrained  from  giving  him  tw’en- 
ty-five  cents  because  it  might  have  hurt  his 
feelings  and  made  him  think  I wanted  to  bribe 
him. 

I padded  all  my  most  aggravating  projections 
with  the  horse-blanket  as  well  as  I could,  and 
with  my  rolled-up  coat  for  a pillow’  again  ad- 
dressed myself  to  sleep.  Enough  light  came 
from  the  gas-jet  into  my  niche  to  show  the  spots 
on  the  wall — so  I counted  them.  Then  I 
thought  of  Postal,  but  being  unfortunately  ig- 
norant of  musical  notation,  had  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  a Lay  on  the  wall.  I traveled  from 
Pestal  to  Baron  Trenek,  and  wondered  what  he 
w'ould  have  done  in  a room  like  mine,  without 
mouse  or  mouse-hole.  I compared  myself  to 
Richard  Occur  de  Lion — but  instead  of  Blonde! 
there  wrns  a dripping  Groton  pipe  outside  my 
door  to  make  music  for  me.  I thought  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  Ham,  and  compared  hint  to  that 
other  trichina  in  ham — the  German  nation  swal- 
low's the  one,  the  French  nation  the  other ; in 
both  cases  the  effect  on  muscularity  is  the  same, 
and  unless  the  parasite  gets  Pi^rc-la-Chaised  in 
a stout  capsule,  the  patient  dies  in  great  agony. 
I thought  of  Ethan  Allen  in  his  cage,  and,  with 
a look  at  my  bars,  envied  the  teeth  that  bit  nails 
in  two.  I could  have  pitied  Jeff  Davis — if  I 
hadn’t  read  his  bill  of  fare  in  the  Times, 

Then  passed  through  my  mind  thoughts  of 
captives  groaning  out  their  souls  in  the  Hunger- 
Hole  of  Hans  Von  Stein,  but  for  me  no  Otlunill 
came ; I saw  the  Vizier  in  his  lofty  tower,  but 
at  my  base  knelt  no  loving  wife  with  the  friendly 
bectie,  the  rope,  the  twine,  the  silken  thread, 
and  the  nose-anointingjpfoe.  Ah,  Mrs.  Storker ! 
Estimable  woman,  partner  of  my  bosom,  could 
you  but  6ce  your  unhappy  husband  now ! Of 
little  avail,  in  case  like  mine,  were  pack-thread 
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' and  buttered  beetles ! Who  can  assist  a man 
to  descend  safely  from  a cellar  window  ? and  on 
those  bars  of  what  use  were  any  beetles  without 
a wedge  ? Alas ! my  Susan,  was  it  for  this 
that  your  own  fair  hands  ironed  my  shirt-frill  ? 
Could  you  have  seen  the  bland  starch  with  which 
I started  forth  wilting  under  the  dungeon  damp 
where  I brought  up — could  you  have  beheld  this 
board  mussing  the  back-hair  over  whose  parting 
you  watched  solicitously,  as  the  benign  gods  over 
that  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  what  adequate 
expression  could  you  have  found,  even  with  your 
usual  excellent  command  of  English,  O most  en- 
deared and  accomplished  female ! 

Happily  she  had  no  idea  where  I was.  A 
cold  chill  came  over  mo  ! Would  she  not  know 
to-morrow?  Would  there  be  any  reporters  in 
court?  Would  it  be  in  the  papers?  Ha!  I 
might  give  an  assumed  name! — I would — I 
must ! But  what  if  any  one  should  recognize 
me?  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  Terrible! 
Oh,  that  Lambeth  Casual ! Oh,  that  Phibbs ! 

Sleep  and  sweet  dreams  come  to  the  relief  of 
my  exhausted  frame.  When  I wake  it  is  six 
o’clock  — simultaneously  a gray  light  breaks 
through  the  barred  window  and  a blue  police- 
man through  the  barred  door. 

I am  ushered  up  stairs  again.  I wash  my 
face  in  a basin  which,  under  inspection  of  at 
least  two  senses,  favors  a conviction  that  it  is 
interchangeably  used  for  this  purpose  and  as  a 
tureen  for  the  cold  soup  before  referred  to.  I 
mention  soap,  but  the  idea  seems  so  ridiculous 
to  the  Metropolitan  mind  that  I feel  mortified, 
and  withdraw  the  expression.  Happily  I carry 
a pocket-comb,  but,  as  I use  it,  can  not  avoid 
seeing  discontent  on  the  Metropolitan  face  at  the 
weakness  of  a city  government  which  permits  a 
person  under  arrest  to  use  such  a luxury,  the 
majesty  of  the  law  jeoparding  its  vindication  by 
allowing  a prisoner  the  advantage  which  lies  in 
smooth  hair,  and  never  being  safe  unless  a well- 
developed  black-eve  exists  to  divert  the  current 
of  popular  sympathy,  while  nothing  but  a red 
nose  and  two  teeth  knocked  out  can  be  said 
wholly  to  satisfy  the  stern  ends  of  justice.  Lack- 
ing these  corroborations  of  my  hardened  condi- 
tion, I felt  myself  the  object  of  severe  Metropol- 
itan displeasure. 

Brushing  from  my  black  dress-suit  with  my 
handkerchief  such  dungeon -dust  as  I could 
reach  I sallied  forth  in  a policeman’s  company, 
congratulating  myself  with  all  my  heart  that 
I had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  more 
than  half  a dozen  early  risers.  Though  I trem- 
bled at  every  corner  lest  I should  be  surprised 
by  somebody  I knew,  I got  to  Jefferson  Market 
unrecognized,  and  drew  a long  sigh  of  relief  as 
I went  up  stairs,  and  through  a very  sparsely- 
occupied  court-room,  past  the  Justice’s  seat, 
and  by  a green  door  into  the  room  where  the 
recent  arrests  sit  till  called  for. 

I must  not  omit  to  say  that  upon  being  asked 
for  my  name  I had  given  that  of  John  Smith. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a very  original  pro- 
ceeding. But  how  absurd  it  looks  to  sec  on 


the  police  reports  (if  it  came  to  that)  Mortimer 
Herbert  or  Sidney  Clarendon  brought  up  for 
appropriation  of  tea-spoons ! You’d  have  known 
they  were  prigs  from  their  sensation-novel  names 
if  you  hadn’t  heard  a word  about  the  spoons. 
So  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  wisest  course  was 
to  call  myself  just  what  I did.  It  was  non- 
committal. No  one  could  pretend  to  swear  it 
was  assumed,  and  yet  there  was  a chance  in 
my  favor  which,  combined  with  my  well-known 
impressive  carriage,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
weight  with  the  Judge.  I might  be  some  emi- 
nent man  hiding  a lark  of  genius  beneath  the 
mantle  of  John  Smith.  All  this  flashed  through 
my  mind  in  an  instant  when  the  demand  was 
made  for  my  name,  and  instantaneous  as  was 
the  process  it  still  further  included  a recollec- 
tion how  a certain  John  Smith,  whom  boys  love 
next  to  Robinson  Crusoe  among  the  heroes  of 
adventure,  was  also  the  most  fortunate  of  cap- 
tives, getting  out  of  scrapes  with  an  ease,  if  pos- 
sible, more  marvelous  than  that  with  which  he 
got  into  them,  and  never  making  a serious  miss 
but  once  in  his  life — when  he  let  Rolfe  get  Po- 
cahontas instead  of  taking  her  himself. 

The  room  which  I entered  through  the  green 
door  had  an  aisle  running  down  its  middle,  with 
pews  on  each  side  of  it  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  people  apiece,  if  the  attraction  had 
been  of  the  nature  to  draw  a large  house.  Tho 
room  was  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad, 
was  lighted  on  one  side  by  barred  windows,  and 
looked  altogether  like  some  poor  relation  of  a 
Quaker  meeting-house  which  had  married  out 
of  the  Society,  and,  falling  upon  evil  times  or 
bad  habits,  was  finally  driven  to  consort  with 
Cow-heeled  Thompson  or  ®thcr  hardened  per- 
sons like  John  Smith.  I can  make  that  last 
remark  in  a tone  of  cool  irony  now,  but  think- 
ing what  Susan  would  say  at  the  time  I ground 
my  teeth  after  a manner  which,  had  Phibbs  been 
present,  would  have  chilled  him  to  the  bone. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  me  I was  welcomed 
by  an  audience  large  but  discriminating.  Their 
sense  of  tho  ludicrous  was  keen — a talent  which 
I was  happy  to  observe  among  the  lower  classes. 
It  especially  struck  them  that  I should  have  put 
on  my  best  clothes  to  be  arrested  in,  and  nu- 
merous offers  were  made  to  me  for  the  usufruct 
of  the  suit  during  the  period  that,  as  I was  con- 
gratulated, nothing  but  striped  breeches  would 
be  the  fashion  with  mo.  I was  also  invited  to 
leave  my  watch  until  I returned,  on  the  ground 
that  them  keepers  steal  so  dreadful  at  Sing  Sing. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  I was  evidently  a man 
of  position,  family,  and  mature  years,  so  far 
from  inspiring  a feeling  of  reverence  with  these 
people,  rather  added  to  their  merriment.  A 
high  hat  which  I wore,  being  of  white  felt,  led 
me  at  first  to  be  mistaken  for  Mr.  Greeley ; but 
a gentleman  who  was  in  for  stealing  cabbages, 
and  afterward  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing a mania  for  vegetables,  corrected  the  mis- 
take of  the  audience,  saying  that  he  knew  the 
philosopher  well,  and  had  often  sat  in  conven- 
tion with  him. 
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The  shouts  of  welcome  ceased  as  I selected 
my  seat,  and  in  a dignified  but  not  haughty 
manner  sat  down  in  it.  I rested  my  elbow  on 
the  pew-back,  and,  head  on  hand,  began  mak- 
ing a study  of  my  neighbors. 

All  colors  were  represented  there,  from  the 
freshest  Saxon  pink  and  white  to  the  sootiest 
Nigritian,  and  about  a dozen  distinct  national- 
ities. There  sat  the  poor  wretch  just  crawling 
into  the  grave,  and  only  stealing  bread,  as  it 
were,  to  help  him  to  one  day’s  further  pull 
across  the  edge  ; while  by  his  side  laughed  riot- 
ous health,  with  years  to  give  the  grim  jailer 
and  win  his  game  yet.  The  faces  were,  some 
of  them,  utterly  repulsive  with  every  kind  of 
ugliness,  but  there  were  others  as  prepossessing- 
as  you  find  in  any  average  community.  Per- 
haps what  surprised  me  most  was  not  the  ex- 
tremes of  age  or  temperament  appearing,  but 
the  vast  social  arc  described  there.  I might 
almost  call  it  an  entire  circle.  There  was  the 
dainty  boot  from  Hunt’s ; here  a bare  black 
foot;  yonder  the  heel  - trodden  slipper,  pasty 
with  mud,  which  had  come  to  its  present  Bax-  j 
ter  Street  owner  from  a Fifth  Avenue  ash-bar- 
rcl  and  the  sack  of  a chiffunnfcr . The  most  ele- 
gant broadcloth  contrasted  with  the  last  remains 
of  a fashionable  London  outfit  from  “’Igh  ’01- 
born while  men  with  massive  gold  chains  and 
diamond  studs  lounged  just  across  the  aisle  from 
others  without  a pocket  for  the  watch  or  a shirt 
for  the  buttons.  I reached  the  acme  of  aston- 
ishment when  I found  among  the  little  coterie 
of  uppcr-crusters,  who  w'erc  huddling  together, 
dormouse-fashion,  on  the  front  benches,  to  keep 
each  other's  respectability  warm,  at  least  three 
people  whom  I knew  by  sight  and  name  per- 
fectly well  in  the  best  society,  and  who  as  evi- 
dently recognized  me. 

Let  B , the  banker,  have  no  fear  that  I 

intend  to  peach  on  him.  No,  dear  B ! not 

even  docs  my  own  discreet  Susan  wit  of  your 
presence  in  that  unusual  place  of  business  5 and 
may  I always  have  my  corns  stepped  on  if, 
meeting  thee  in  church,  on  ’Change,  or  at  the 
festive  board,  I tread  on  thine  even  under  the 

table.  I am  very  sure,  B , that  thou  wilt 

never  care  to  say  where  thou  metst  me ; and, 
having  this  confidence  in  human  magnanimity, 
feel  quite  indisposed  to  harass  thee  with  recol- 
lections of  our  interview.  So,  likew  ise,  when- 
ever I meet  thee, , the  counselor — Melius 

Dii  concedant  omen  ! — I will  not  refer  to  the  op- 
portunity once  enjoyed  by  thee  of  studying  the 
virtues  of  that  bulwark  of  liberty,  the  habeas 
corpris,  from  the  outer,  as  thou  wast  already 
one  of  its  most  discriminating  defenders  on  the 
inner  side ! 

It  would  fill  Charles  Kingsley  and  Tom  Brown 
Hughes  with  confidence  in  the  masculine  vitality 
of  America  to  learn  that  of  all  the  gentlemen 
caught  in  this  piebald  crowd  every  one  was 
charged  with  fighting;  though  the  value  of  that 
fact  to  Dio  Lewis  and  physical  statistics  may  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  alleged 
to  have  been  also  under  the  spell  of  Bacchus. 


That  is  the  modern  expression  for  what  the  Po- 
lice Reports,  with  the  charming  simplicity  of  a 
pre-Augustan  age,  call  “ Drunk  and  Fighting.” 
This  may  indicate  any  degree  of  elation  which  a 
policeman’s  early  education  leads  him  to  think 
improper.  I understood  from  persons  present 
that  a County  Down  policeman  w ould  arrest  you 
for  sniffing  as  you  passed  the  Louvre  after  12 
o’clock  at  night,  while  a “Metropolitan”  from 
Galway  or  Connaught  would  recognize  in  the 
worst  case  only  “a  tonch  of  the  wakeness,”and 
send  the  beguiled  banqueter  home  in  a carriage 
to  his  own  bed.  So  one  can  see  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  family  antecedents 
of  the  policemen  of  the  precinct  is  necessary  to 
any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  become  intoxi- 
cated on  a given  beat.  All  the  gentlemen  I 
met  on  this  melancholy  occasion  had  been  ar- 
rested upon  this  charge ; yet  I know,  for  they 
told  me  themselves,  that  they  had  scarcely  taken 
any  thing. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  justice  wras  some- 
what slow  in  the  Court  outside — not  more  than 
one  every  ten  minutes  being  called  through  the 
green  door  to  plead  to  his  charge  — we  en- 
deavored to  treat  the  matter  w ith  proper  philoso- 
phy, and  began  whiling  away  the  time  in  con- 
versation and  anecdote. 

I got  so  much  interested  in  a story  one  of  my 
fellow'-sufferers  was  telling  that  I did  not  hear 
the  name  “John  Smith”  until  the  door-keeper 
had  called  it  twice.  As  I started  up  to  answer 
the  summons  I saw  that  I had  a namesake — the 
ugliest  negro  I ever  saw,  club-footed,  lame  in 
one  hip,  with  a face  an  elephant  seemed  to  have 
stepped  on — an  ebony  Quasimodo — a Manfred 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

“What  art  thou  up  for,  my  mysterious  Dup- 
pel-gangcr  ?” 

“Shovin’  the  queer,  boss!  Dey  say  1'sc  a 
pal  o’ Cow-heels;  yuli,  bub!” 

Oh,  Smith ! John  Smith  I that  you  should 
have  come  to  this ! I knew  that  there  were  a 
great  many  of  yon ; but  this  is  too,  too  much ! 
I now  w ished  I had  called  myself  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, Mortimer  Fitz-Clarence — any  thing  oat  of 
a book — any  thing  but  Smith.  Why,  when  I 
answered  to  that  name  I should  go  out  in  a roar ! 

“ I sec  there’s  another  of  you,”  said  the  door- 
keeper, with  an  affable  nod  at  me. 

“Yes;”  said  I,  with  a ghastly  smile,  “if  it’s 
all  you  w'ant  of  the  family,  I’ll  go.” 

“Is  that  your  brother?”  shouted  a distant 
butcher-boy,  who,  to  my  dismay,  had  caught  the 
conversation. 

“Bedad,  Billy,”  replied  another,  44  will  you 
stop  botherin’  the  man  ? His*brothcr  is  it,  aud 
him  bears  the  6nme  name  as  himself!” 

“It’s  his  youngest,  it  is ; but  shtayin’  out  late 
over  night  lias  blached  the  ould  gintleman,  and 
the  bye  got  black  in  the  face  a-crying  for  his  fa- 
ther. Plasc,  Sir,  if  you  lose  the  child,  would 
ye  mind  adoptin’  an  orphan  ?” 

With  this  modest  request,  there  presented 
himself  by  my  pew  as  rich  a specimen  of  red- 
headed impudence  as  ever  had  a twinkle  in  one 
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eve,  wore  half  a hat,  and  was  fourteen  years  old. 

I was  attracted  to  him  to  the  extent  of  a ten  cent 
stamp  ; but  declined  to  adopt  him,  less  from  any 
intrinsic  objection  than  as  a precedent. 

The  next  time  the  door-keeper  appeared  he 
called  for  “John  Quincy  Adams.”  J.  Q.  A. 
still  kept  up  the  Revolutionary  reputation  of  his 
forefathers,  having  on  the  previous  night  so  smit- 
ten an  adversary  that  he  turned  a complete  cart- 
wheel with  acrobatic  facility.  I regretted  only 
to  see  that  Adams  was  not  quite  up  to  the  family 
traditions  in  respect  of  personal  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  attire. 

Just  after  he  had  gone  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a man  in  a dark  green  alpaca  frock 
and  somewhat  shabby  pepper-and-salt  panta- 
loons. He  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  had  an  excellent  face,  although  it  bore  on 
it  marks  of  last  night’s  dissipation.  Though 
joining  occasionally  in  the  talk  of  our  group, 
close  notice  of  him  showed  me  that  he  felt  deep- 
ly dejected,  and  as  he  walked  away  after  laugh- 
ing with  apparent  heartiness  at  a joke  from  one 
of  the  party,  I unostentatiously  followed  him. 
He  turned,  and,  as  I suppose,  seeing  my  sym- 
pathy in  my  face,  said  softly : 

“I^Jgugh,  but  I tell  you  I feel  awfully  sore.” 

“What  are  you  up  for?” 

“ Same  as  all  of  you.  I am  a Itrnngcr  from 
Iowa;  went  out  with  some  friends  last  night; 
missed  ’em  somewhere ; got  into  the  street  alone ; 
didn’t  have  any  idea  that  I’d  indulged  too  much  ; 
found  myself  here.  There’s  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it !” 

“ Oh  well,  they  say  it  may  be  very  likely  only 
a fine !’’ 

“Yes,  but  that’s  another  thing — till  I find 
my  friends  I haven’t  the  money  to  pay  my  fine !” 

I led  away  the  conversation  from  this  topic  to 
general  ones.  I always  like  to  trot  a man  off 
his  engrossing  theme  and  see  how  he  goes  across 
country  ; I couldn’t  tell  whether  this  one  was  a i 
swindler  or  an  honest  man  in  trouble  till  I saw 
his  swing  and  style  of  action  on  the  rough  but 
solid  ground  of  our  average  experience.  I talked 
with  him  for  fifteen  minutes — found  him  a man 
of  education  as  well  as  a college  graduate ; a 
person  of  refined  tastes  and  tender  conscience ; 
and  was  just  hesitating  whether  to  believe  that 
Jeremy  Diddlerism  could  possibly  act  a part  with 
skill  so  marvelous,  when  his  suddenly  moist 
eyes  showed  that  he  had  reverted  to  the  original 
subject,  and  he  said,  like  one  musing : 

“I  would  not  care  if  it  weren’t  for — for  her. 
If  I’m  imprisoned  and  my  wife  knows  it — it  will 
— it  will  break  her  heart!” 

Then  I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 

“I’ve  got  the  best  of  wives  myself,  stranger 
(I  say  * stranger’  because  I believe  that’s  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  say  in  your  part  of 
the  country),  and  I wouldn’t  have  Susan  know 
where  1 am  for  all  the  postage  stamps  you  could 
paste  on  the  pavement  between  here  and  home. 
Let  me  shake  hands  with  you,  Sir.  Your  senti- 
ment docs  you  honor,  Sir.  I trust  I take  no 
liberty  in  saying  that  if  you  are  fined  I shall 
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give  you  my  direction  and  pay  the  amount,  leav- 
ing you  to  return  it  at  your  convenience.” 

I will  not  dwell  on  the  astonished  gratitude 
with  which  he  received  my  offer.  It  was  more 
convincing  for  his  sincerity  than  any  seeming 
delicacy  which  might  first  have  coquetted  with 
the  favor  and  then  accepted  it. 

I felt  so  happy  to  think  I had  been  able  to 
lift  off  one  load  oven  in  such  a place  as  this  that 
I waited  my  turn  with  great  composure.  I was 
not  even  startled  when  I discovered  that  “Zeno- 
bia”  was  a mulatto  woman,  who,  since  the  fall 
of  Palmyra,  had  got  reduced  to  going  out  to  do 
washing,  had  a baby,  and  was  up  for  stealing 
from  one  of  her  employers  starch  to  thicken  the 
pap  for  it.  An  Aurelian  in  blue  came  to  the 
green  door,  poor  Zenobia  went  out  carrying  the 
baby,  and  what  became  of  either  hardened  of- 
fender, the  thief  or  the  equally  guilty  receiver, 
I have  never  since  discovered.  While  medita- 
ting on  Human  Fate  and  the  doctrine  of  Com- 
pensation, I heard  “Thomas  Jefferson”  called, 
and  saw  an  evil-eyed  sneak  thief  slouch  to  the 
door  with  a brass  skin  over  every  feature  of  his 
coarsely  subtle  face.  Evidently  that  case  was 
soon  disposed  of,  for  the  green  mouth  of  Draco- 
nian Justice  gave  another  gape  five  minutes 
later,  and  uttered  the  words  “ Daniel  Webster.” 
Oh,  shade  of  the  Immortal ! An  omnibus  pick- 
pocket! I could  not  refrain  from  rising  and 
addressing  the  audience : 

“Gentlemen,”  was  my  remark,  “if  I had 
earlier  known  that  I was  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  companion  of  so  many 
dear  to  the  Muse  of  History,  I should  have  en- 
joyed your  company  better.” 

Cries  of  “Hi!  hi !”  and  “We’d  rather  have 
yer  room,  ole  hoss !”  drowned  any  thing  else  I 
may  have  intended  to  say.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  green  door  opened  again  and  I heard  a call 
for  “ John  Smith.”  No  one  else  moved  amidst 
the  laughter  raised  by  recollections  of  the  last 
spirit  which  that  name’s  spell  evoked,  and  see- 
ing, like  Mr.  Blair  on  a certain  occasion  and 
many  other  great  men  on  divers  occasions,  that 
my  time  had  come,  I wrung  the  Iowa  man  by 
the  hand  and  told  him  that  if  I got  off  I’d  wait 
! for  him. 

I “Oh,  thank  you!  do — do!  Thank  you — I 
know  you  will.” 

The  green  door  shut  on  his  pleading  face,  and 
with  a very  few  morning  loungers,  none  of  whom, 
Jhank  Heaven,  I knew — sitting  on  the  audience 
! benches  behind  me — I presently  stood  face  to  face 

with  J ustice.  I mean  Mr.  J ustice  L , not  the 

female  member  of  the  family  who  has  something 
the  matter  with  her  eyes.  lie  keeps  his  open 
wide  enough,  you  may  wager! 

I attempted  to  look  as  if  I were  calling  at  the 
bar  merely  to  inquire  if  the  Judge  could  vouch 
! for  the  character  of  the  respectable  policeman  at 
| my  side,  but  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  real- 
| ize  the  conception  of  wanting  to  take  such  a do- 
| mestic  into  my  family.  I do  not,  however,  mean 
to  Convey  an  idea  that  my  carriage  lacked  a ccr- 
1 tain  impressiveness.  No,  quite  the  contrary. 
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The  clerk  repeated  the  charge,  the  policeman 
who  had  arrested  ‘me  told  his  story  as  correctly 
in  respect  to  facts  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
ignorant  of  the  arrangement  with  that  Phibbs, 
and  the  Judge  said : 

“Weil,  Smith,  let’s  hear  from  you.” 

Before  this  I had  thought,  “ Oh,  if  I only  had 
the  eloquence  of  Badger!  the  dramatic  force 
and  fire  of  Foxglove ! Then  would  I plead  with 
Justice  like  Sheridan,  with  the  voice  of  Gough 
and  the  cothurnus  of  Talma!” 

But  the  instant  I heard  that  simple  invitation, 
“Smith,  let’s  hear  from  you,”  I realized  that 
“ straightforward  does  it”  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
and  determined  that  without  note  or  comment  I 
would  my  plain,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.  I 
tersely  stated  the  dinner,  the  subsequent  enthu- 
siasm, and  (had  the  Judge  read  “The  Lambeth 
Casual  ?” — he  smiled  and  nodded)  the  subsequent 
ridiculous  proposition  of  Phibbs,  and  my  per- 
formance of  it  with  full  approbation  of  the  man 
assaulted,  as  still  further  evidence  of  which  I 
cited  the  manner  in  which  he  chaffed  the  police- 
man and  refused  to  complain. 

The  policeman  was  obliged  to  corroborate  my 
testimony  on  the  last  point.  Judge  L look- 

ed at  me  carefully,  but  seemed  at  last  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  truth  of  my  statement — his  ap- 
preciation of  its  reality  causing  a perceptible 
twinkle  in  his  eye — and  then  whispered  to  the 
policeman.  I thought  I caught  the  words, 
“ Trifling  offense — no  complaint  and  just  as  I 
was  hoping  to  get  off  with  a ten-dollar  fine  the 
Judge  said : 

“ Well,  Smith,  try  and  do  better  the  next 
time;  you  can  go — understand  Latin?  Noll. 
Pros." 

I was  free!  Not  only  American  free  but 
scot-free.  I had  gained  my  experience  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  at  the  cheapest  rate 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  glorious  public  institution — an  indig- 
nant soul  and  one  night  in  infernally  unfurnish- 
ed lodgings.  Talk  not  to  mo  of  that  Judge’s 
laxity  who  draws  it  mild  with  unintentionally- 
betrayed  middle-aged  gentlemen  like  myself! 
Why,  the  misery  that  poor  young  fellow  still  in 
there  has  endured,  during  the  stony  long  night, 
thinking  of  his  wife,  is  more  punishment  for 
him  than  a year  at  Blackwell’s  Island  would  be 
for  a coarser-hearted  man ! I can’t  answer  for 
the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  behind  the  green 
door;  but  I’ll  go  bail  for  myself  and  the  man 
from  Iowa  that  neither  philosophic  nor  convivial 
experiment  will  hereafter  have  strong  enough 
attraction  to  show  us  the  wrong  side  of  that 
portal. 

Pursuant  to  promise  I returned  from  the  bar 
to  a scat  in  the  audience  and  waited  for  my 
friend. 

He  came  out  looking  ghastly  pale,  and  al- 
most reeled  against  the  policeman  in  charge; 
but  I felt  hopeful,  for  I saw  that  the  Judge  in- 
terpreted it  correctly,  not  as  drink,  but  grief, 
mortification,  and  anxiety;  and  when  the  poor 
fellow’s  eye,  searching  eagerly  through  the 


crowd,  finally  caught  mine,  his  color  came  again, 
and  his  reassured  smile  thanked  me  more  than 
bushels  of  compliment.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint against  him — it  was  plain  from  his  face 
that  any  more  penalty  than  last  night  in  the 
cell  would  be  Draconian  measure  to  mete  an 
unintentional  offender — so  to  his  utter  bewilder- 
ment he  was  let  off  on  the  same  terms  as  ‘‘John 
Smith” — videlicet  Ego. 

I stepped  out  into  the  aisle  and  congratulated 
him  as  he  came  down  with  more  than  my  usual 
warmth  to  a stranger.  We  walked  out  togeth- 
er into  the  open  and  comparatively  un -police- 
manned  air  of  Sixth  Avenue.  I couldn’t  get 
my  companion  to  take  even  an  oyster-stew  with 
me.  He  seemed  to  feel  a pride  in  not  using  for 
his  physical  needs  a man  who  had  volunteered 
himself  to  save  his  honor.  I respected  the  feel- 
ing, but  ached  to  give  the  poor  fellow  some  break- 
fast. I don’t  see  why  he  should  look  at  that 
matter  in  such  a strict  light.  Breakfast  isn’t  a 
generosity!  Why,  it  somehow  seems  to  strike 
you  like  a common  human  duty,  you  kuow. 
But  no  breakfast  would  Iowa  touch.  He'd 
hunt  up  the  friends  he  was  with  last  night — 
they  might  like  to  breakfast  with  him,  he  re- 
marked, cheerily.  There  was  much  of*he  in- 
born gentleman  in  him,  and  I hope  his  friends 
kept  a good  hot  omelette  for  him.  We  walked 
together  as  far  as  Clinton  Place  ; I turned  there 
to  Broadway  and  found  his  road  took  him  down 
Sixth  Avenue. 

“ So  we  part  here?”  said  Iowa. 

“ Yes,  for  the  present.  I have  a happy  knack 
of  meeting  people  who  interest  me  again.” 

“Well,  you’ve  done  me  such  a service.” 

“Happily  it  was  not  needed.” 

“ No  matter;  you  stood  ready  to  do  it  all  the 
same.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  had  saved  my* 
wife’s  life  and  mine  to-day.  I feel  as  if  you 
were  one  of  the  few  friends  I have  ever  had  in 
this  world.  I feel  as  if  a promise  to  you  would 
be  particularly  sacred.  Here,  I give  you  my 
hand  that  I have  put  into  my  mouth  for  the 
last  time  that  which  steals  away  the  brains. 
Will  vou  accept  my  promise,  Sir?” 

“I  will.” 

“ It’s  all  I have  to  give,  and  I’ll  make  it  worth 
something.  I won’t  ask  your  real  name,  but  Pll 
give  you  mine”  (here  Iowa  confided  one  which 
I have  good  reason  to  trust  will  not  always  lie 
in  obscurity).  “ May  you  never  want  help ; but 
if  you  do,  may  it  be  where  I’m  not  distant. 
Good-by.” 

He  wrung  my  hand ; and  thongh  my  own 
poetic  tastes  and  prepossessions  in  Iowa’s  favor 
wonld  lead  me  to  give  this  episode  a more  satis- 
factory dramatic  ending,  the  fact  is,  we  have  not 
met  since  and  had  any  startling  recognitions  ; 
but  he  lias  probably  gone  home  to  his  wife  to  be 
a good  man,  which  I take  it  is  just  ns  well  in 
| the  long-run  as  having  a romantic  termina- 
I tion. 

I now  bent  my  steps  toward  Phibbs’s  with  a 
settled  determination  if  possible  to  avoid  vio- 
! lencc.  I think  giving  him  a piece  of  my  mind 
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is  the  clearest  statement  of  what  I intended  to 
do  when  I got  there. 

Reaching  the  house,  I was  informed  that  he 
had  gone  up  to  Jefferson  Market  ten  minutes 
before.  I trembled  like  a guilty  thing,  and  was 
on  the  brink  of  a terrible  indiscretion,  just  catch- 
ing myself  before  I said  to  the  servant,  “Oh! 
your  master  must  have  passed  me  on  the  way.” 
The  fact  was,  1 hadn’t  yet  got  rid  of  the  feeling 
that  every  thing  about  me  had  been  read  in  the 
morning  papers. 

Glad  that  I had  been  able  to  scorn  Phibbs’s 
assistance,  and  reserving  the  inverted  patri- 
archal benediction  prepared  for  him  till  another 
occasion,  I repaired  to  my  beloved,  yet  now, 
alas ! reproachful  home,  resolved  to  confess  that 
Phibbs  and  the  rest  of  us  had  made  a night  of 
it,  but  not  to  say — and  O,  benignant  Heaven ! 
not  to  be  asked — where  ! 

My  prayer  was  wonderfully  granted.  My 
married  daughter  had  come  in  from  Yonkers 
just  after  I left;  and  there  was  a note  on  my 
study-table,  saying,  please  might  she  keep  dear 
mamma  overnight,  and  wouldn’t  I come  up 
for  her  the  next  afternoon?  So  my  charming 
Susan,  being  all  the  while  out  of  town,  will 
never  be  the  sadder  for  my  experience  on  that 
confounded  deal-board  in  Greenwood. 


in. 

It  was  my  next  duty  to  go  in  search  of  Phibbs’s 
two  other  miserable  victims.  Foxglove  in  an 
Insane  Asylum,  Badger  in  an  Orphan’s  Home — 
I wondered  why  it  hadn’t  seemed  ridiculous 
to  me  last  night  t 

On  arriving  at  the  Asylum  where  we  had  left 
Badger  I had  the  door  opened  for  me  by  a do- 
mestic, who  I think  could  only  have  answered 
the  bell  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  maid,  it 
being  evident  that  they  kept  her  especially  to 
frighten  bad  orphans  who  neglected  combs  and 
soap.  This  Dreadful  Warning  drew  her  hand 
across  her  face  and  mopped  it  with  her  apron, 
counted  all  the  buttons  on  my  waistcoat,  and 
settled  a doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  result  of  a 
fight  between  two  billy-goats  in  the  field  across 
the  way  before  condescending  to  answer  the 
question  whether  a Mr.  Badger  chanced  to  be 
there,  with  a concise  and  staggering 

“ No,  he  ain’t !” 

“Was  the  Reverend  Father  Superior  in?” 
was  my  next  attempt. 

44  Heain’tnuther,”saidtheDreadful  Warning. 

I was  about  to  turn  away  with  the  impression 
that  Badger  had  seen  his  ridiculous  error  on  the 
preceding  evening  and  returned  to  his  chambers 
shortly  after  we  left  him,  when  a door  opened  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest young  faeps  I had  ever  seen  — and  I’ve 
known  fine  women  in  my  day  — peeped  out, 
with  a pleasant  glimpse  of  cozy  boudoir  for  a 
back-ground,  saying: 

“Mary  Ann,  ask  is  it  a friend  of  the  gentle- 
man who  came  late  last  night?” 

“ D’ye  hear  what  she  says?”  said  the  Warn- 
ing, in  an  austere,  drill-scrgeantly  voice. 
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“Madam!”  said  I,  advancing  toward  the 
charming  creature,  “ you  speak  of  Mr.  Badger. 
Were  it  not  frivolous  on  such  occasion  to  quote 
poetry  I might  say,  4 Myself  and  misery  know 
that  man.’  I am  now  anxiously  in  search  of 
Mr.  Badger.  Surely  you  wilhlssist  me  if  pos- 
sible— I know  I could  not  seek  kinder  aid — 
good-heartedness  sparkles  in  your  evciy  feat- 
ure.” 

She  looked  at  me  half-mockingly,  half-won- 
deringly,  with  a pair  of  big  blue  eyes.  She  was 
very  pretty ! I half  began  to  think  that  this 
explained  it — yes!  Badger  lay  concealed  in 
the  house,  and  had  given  up  all  intention  of 
leaving  it — showed  his  taste.  Presently  she 
laughed  a glorious  little  laugh,  as  if  she  only 
wished  she  could  tell  me  something  so  very 
funny — then  said, 

“You’re  a good  physiognomist.  I am  well 
disposed.  In  proof,  see  that  I have  not  gone 
out  since  breakfast  lest  I might  miss  somebody 
who  called,  to  whom  this  would  be  of  import- 
ance.” 

At  the  word  44  this”  she  put  in  my  hand  a 
card  of  Badger’s,  with  the  following  penciled 
on  its  back : 

“ They  allow  mo  but  an  instant  to  write  unobserved. 
Meet  me  at  the  Tombs,  the  U.  S.  CommVrs,  or  Ludlow 
Street  JaiL  Badger.” 

Gracious  Heavens!  this  was  folly!  Jail? 
What  for?  Could  he  be  crazy?  I looked 
about  to  assure  myself  that  we  had  not  con- 
founded the  two  asylums,  and  left  Badger  to 
become  insane  instead  of  Foxglove. 

Then,  too,  the  dreadful  mystery  might  be 
solved  by  supposing  that  Badger  was  a bold  big- 
amist or  a haughty  highwayman,  who  had  been 
all  these  years  concealing  the  nefarious  secret 
from  his  bosom  friends.  But  no  ! I could  not 
think  thus  of  Badger,  who  plays  on  an  accorde- 
on,  and  is  all  gentleness. 

“May  I ask — if— may  I ask  a question?” 
said  I. 

44  If  it  be  one  which  I have  a right  to  an- 
swer.” 

44 1 desire  no  fairer  judge  than  yourself.  Re- 
ply or  not  as  you  please : is  my  friend,  indeed, 
out  of  the  house  ?” 

“Your  friend  tells  the  truth,”  replied  the 
young  lady,  with  dignity.  “The  most  likely 
place  to  find  him,  I have  no  doubt,  to  be  one  of 
those  addresses  which  he  gives.” 

“ Is  lie  in  danger  ? May  I ask  this  further  ?” 

“I  no  more  know  than  you,  Sir,  where  he 
is.” 

“ But  I don’t  ask  where — I ask  is  he  in  dan- 
ger— is  he  in  immediate  danger  t” 

She  laughed  again  with  such  bewitching  rogu- 
ishness as  she  answered,  44  No — she  fancied  not,” 
that  I could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  I bowed 
myself  out  of  the  hall-door, 

44  Yes,  he  is!  he  has  seen  you!” 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  I finally 
got^igns  of  Badger  at  the  U.  S.  Commissioner’s. 
My  worst  fears  for  him  were  realized.  He  was 
on  trial  for  a capital  charge — a criminal  charge 
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— a charge  involving  property  and  life.  When 
I saw  Badger  in  that  pen  I congratulated  his 
parents  on  Badger’s  being  an  orphan.  They 
were  better  off.  Oh,  Badger ! how  could  you  ? 

In  this  virtuog^  frame  of  mind  I obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  by  a request  to  speak  with 
Badger’s  lawyer,  and  presently  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  that  eminent  criminal’s  move- 
ments since  wc  left  him  at  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum : 

As  soon  as  the  priest  had  closed  tho  door  ho 
eyed  Badger  closely  but  kindly,  and  said, 

“ A case  of  conscience,  I suppose?” 

“Exactly  so,”  said  Badger,  not  yet  having 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  apply  as  an  Orphan, 
and  snatching  at  an  opportunity  to  put  it  on  the 
highest  moral  ground. 

“ Walk  into  my  parlor,  Sir,  if  you  please ; 
my  sister  and  her  daughter  are  sitting  up  late 
to  finish  things  for  our  fair;  they  will  entertain 
you  a few  moments  while  I walk  up  to  my 
dormitory  and  robe.  I will  come  down  to  the 
parlor,  and  you  may  rise  whenever  you  wish  to 
see  me  in  private.” 

A moment  more  and  Badger  found  himself 
in  a brightly-lighted  room,  where  a matronly 
lady  and  a young  girl  sat  at  work  on  pin-cush- 
ions, kettle-holders,  dolls,  afghans,  and  other 
articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  paraphernalia 
of  a charitable  festival.  They  bowed  and  smiled 
as  the  priest  spoke  his  name  from  behind  the 
door,  and  the  priest  went  up  stairs  to  exchange 
his  deshabille  for  some  more  sacerdotal  garments. 

Whatever  Badger  may  have  been  when  he 
came  in  to  the  Asylum,  the  sight  of  that  girl 
completely  sobered  him.  He  thought  she  was 
the  loveliest  little  creature  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  felt  as  if  he  wouldn’t  make  a fool  of  himself 
before  her  for  any  sum  you  could  mention.  The 
longer  he  conversed  the  more  he  was  charmed 
with  her,  and  when  the  Reverend  Superior  pre- 
sented himself,  Badger  had  resolved  to  act  after 
a fashion  which  would  enable  him  to  see  her 
again. 

“You  arc  very  happy  in  your  family,  Father,” 
said  he,  as  they  went  up  stairs. 

* 4 Yes ; I hope  I shall  be  able  to  keep  my  sis- 
ter and  her  daughter  with  me,  though  they  some- 
times pine  to  return  to  County  Galway,  where 
my  brother-in-law  died.  Walk  in  here  said 
the  priest,  as  he  reached  the  landing  and  showed 
Badger  into  his  bedroom. 

When  the  door  was  shut  Badger  made  a clean 
breast  of  the  entire  lark,  and  told  the  Superior 
that  when  lie  saw  the  refinement  of  that  parlor 
and  those  ladies,  as  well  as  the  kindness  and  j 
frank  hospitality  he  had  received  at  that  un-  j 
usual  hour,  he  had  been  recalled  to  a sense  of  ! 
honor,  and  could  only  take  the  course  of  a true 
gentleman,  namely,  to  apologize  for  tho  trouble 
he  had  given.  “This,”  said  Badger,  “is  the 
case  of  conscience  on  which  it  relieves  me  to 
communicate  with  you.” 

At  this  Badger  rose  to  go;  but  the  priest, 
who  seemed  to  be  much  taken  with  his  frank- 
ness, and,  as  he  said,  saw  him  to  be  by  nature  a 
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perfect  gentleman,  insisted  that  he  should  test 
the  hospitality  of  the  Orphans  still  further  by 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  accept- 
ing a bed  with  him  instead  of  going  all  the  way 
back  to  his  lodgings.  Badger  could  not  long 
resist  such  an  invitution— giving  him,  as  it  did, 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  pretty  girl  at  the  break- 
fast-table. On  consulting  the  ladies  of  the 
household  it  was  found  that  the  only  change 
necessary  to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
Badger  consisted  in  the  young  lady  giving  her 
room  up  for  the  night  and  occupying  that  of  her 
mother.  This  arrangement  being  presently 
completed,  Badger  said  good-night,  and  being 
shown  to  his  couch,  was  presently  wandering 
through  delightful  dreams  of  the  young  face  that 
suddenly  had  dawned  on  him  like  a destiny. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  how  long  he  had 
been  asleep,  but  subsequent  circumstances  led 
him  to  think  it  was  about  three,  when  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  Macbeth,  attending  a spiritual  circle 
and  getting  knocks  from  Duncan’s  spirit  on  the 
door ; then  thought  somebody  was  amusing  him- 
self with  throwing  coal-scuttles  down  stairs; 
and  finally  woke  to  the  conviction  which  two 
fists  and  a club  had  been  trying  to  substantiate 
on  the  hall-door  for  the  last  two  minutes.  While 
lying  still  to  debate  whether  he,  a guest,  ought 
to  go  to  the  do<>r  or  not,  he  heard  the  venerable 
Father  descend  the  stair  and  slide  the  bolt. 
Thinking  the  house  might  have  been  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  Badger  arose,  came  to  his  own 
door  and  listened. 

There  w^a  low  conversation  between  the 
priest  and^p>urly  fellow  who  carried  a heavy 
cane  in  his  hand.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate cause  for  alarm,  Badger  lay  down  again, 
leaving  his  door  ajar.  The  voice  of  the  burly 
j man  grew  louder,  and  presently  the  door  of  the 
ladies’  room  opened  and  a voice  came  from  the 
upper  hall : 

“ Brother,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing  serious,  my  child,”  answered  the 
priest,  looking  up  over  the  balusters.  “ Only  a 
gentleman  from  the  Government,  who  has  come 
to  arrest  Fenian  leaders  whom  he  has  been  in- 
formed lie  secreted  in  our  house.  I think  be 
must  have  mistaken  the  house  ” 

“Hisn’t  this  ’ere  the  Horphan’s  ’Ome?” 

“It  is.” 

“Then  there  hain't  no  mistake.  Hive 
hinformation  that  Ed  Centre  Toole  and  General 
O’Googhan — both  on  ’em  ’aving  participated  in 
the  h invasion  of  Er  Majesty’s  Provinces— are 
now  concealed  ’ereabouts.  They’re  not  natural- 
ized. citizens,  but  traitors  to  their  hown  horigi- 
nal  government.  They  may  come  bunder  the 
Hextradition  Treaty  — then  they’ll  be  ’nng; 
hany  way  'ere’s  a warrant  for  ’em,  and  they’ve 
got  to  go  afore  the  Commissioner.” 

“But,  my  dear  Sir,  I assure  you  there’s  no 
such  person  in  this  house!” 

“Seein’s  believin’ — I’ll  take  a look.” 

Accompanied  by  his  posse,  the  naturalized 
citizen  who  was  not  a traitor  to  his  horiginal 
government,  but  managed  to  do  a good  little 
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turn  for  Britain  while  he  discharged  his  duties 
to  America  as  an  under-sheriff,  followed  the 
worthy  father  all  over  the  house ; opening  bu- 
reau drawers  which  could  only  have  contained 
the  object  of  his  search  upon  the  assumption 
that  a Fenian  was  something  which  folded  up 
like  a napkin  or  slid  together  like  a spy-glass, 
and  filling  the  house  with  a wail  of  closet  hinges 
that  had  not  been  oiled  or  opened  for  a month. 
He  even  insisted  on  visiting  the  children’s  dor- 
mitory, where  he  poked  a lantern  under  each 
separate  cot,  causing  in  some  highly  imaginate 
orphans  who  woke  up  an  impression  that  their 
cruel  step-mother,  the  world,  had  got  tired  of 
supporting  them  and  had  sent  a man  to  burn 
them  up  in  their  nests  like  field-mice. 

The  dormitory  gave  on  the  same  landing  as 
Badger’s  room.  The  priest,  head  catch-poll, 
and  party  came  out  from  searching  it  close  by 
Badger’s  door.  As  they  passed  it  the  fellow 
said  he  thought  he’d  look  in  there.  # 

“That's  a lady’s  room — my  niece’s  room! 
Respect  common  decency!”  said  the  Father  Su- 
perior, quite  oblivious  for  the  moment  of  the 
change  which  had  installed  Badger  there. 

“Poll!  Let  the  lady  get  in  bed  and  cover 
’erself  hup!  Can  I come  in,  mum?” 

He  knocked  and  waited  a minute — then,  get- 
ting no  answer,  pushed  through  the  door  and 
approached  the  bed.  What  answer  could  Bad- 
ger give?  The  unhappy  man  cowered  under 
the  bed-clothes,  but  enough  of  him  stuck  out  to 
warrant  the  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction  with  which 
the  officer  said : 

“Well,  boys,  we’ve  got  ’im.  Father  Doch- 
erty,  you  come  of  an  ’airy  family.  Your  niece 
’as  a pair  o’  whiskers  I wouldn’t  mind  wearin’ 
myself.” 

“Saints  preserve  us!”  exclaimed  the  Supe- 
rior, stepping  forward,  “Mr.  Badger!  I had 
forgotten  about  him  entirely.  Why,  my  man, 
that’s  only  a gentleman  who  stopped  in  to  pass 
the  night  with  me — he’s  an  American — born  in 
this  country — does  business  down  town — ” 

“Then  it’s  the  most  convenient  thing  if  the 
world,  for  I’m  on  my  way  down  town  myself, 
and  he  can  go  along  and  sleep  close  to  his  busi- 
ness. J ump  up,  Toole ! ” 

“But  I tell  you  his  name  is  Badger!" 

“That’s  entirely  true,”  said  Badger. 

“Well,  d’ye  want  to  know  my  name?  I’m 
Dog.  JBo  now,  Badger,  come  out  of  your  ’ole, 
if  you  aon’t  want  to  see  these  ’ere  teeth,  which 
I don’t  like  to  use  ’fern  unnecessary.” 

Seeing  the  minion  of  despotism  implacable, 
Badger  arose  and  in  a semi-somnambulistic  state 
dressed  himself.  He  had  only  time  to  write  the 
words  he  left  for  me  and  wring  his  hospitable 
entertainer’s  hand  when  he  was  hurried  from 
the  house.  After  passing  the  rest  cf  the  night 
in  Ludlow  Street  he  turned  up  where  I found 
him. 

When  I arrived  his  lawyer  had  just  started 
the  question  of  his  identity,  and  the  prosecution 
not  anticipating  such  an  issue,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  send  out  for  witnesses  upon  that  point. 


After  conversation  with  me,  Badger’s  lawyer 
called  me  upon  the  stand,  and  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  swearing  that  Mr.  Badger  was  not  the 
great  Toole.  I was  then  asked  did  I know 
Toole,  and  upon  my  replying  that  I did  not,  I 
was  further  asked  how  I could  have  the  effront- 
ery to  say  this  was  not  Toole.  This  view  of  the 
case  seemed  so  bewildering  that  I hesitated  for 
a moment  whether  it  might  be  Toole,  but  cast- 
ing my  eyes  toward  the  pri^ner,  to  refresh  my 
mind  on  his  identity,  as  it  were,  I was  distinctly 
and  sternly  informed  by  the  prosecution  that  I 
needn’t  look  there,  ns  they  were  perfectly  aware 
of  my  secret  understanding  with  the  prisoner. 
I replied  with  warmth  tfcat  both  the  prisoner 
and  myself  were  gentlemen,  which  naturally 
led  to  a greater  familiarity  than  the  cross-ex- 
amining lawyer  could  ever  hope  for  with  that 
class. 

“I  appeal  to  the  Court,”  said  the  Counsel, 
“ for  protection  against  this  most  violent  and 
perjured  witness,  and  suggest  to  his  Honor  the 
Commissioner,  whether,  as  we  know  nothing  of 
his  antecedents,  he  may  not  be  O’Googhan,  who, 
though  still  thought  at  large,  has  the  matchless 
effrontery  to  appear  for  his  accomplice’s  aid  in 
this  place  of  justice !” 

As  ho  sternly  looked  me  through  I began 
feeling  as  if  I might  by  mistake  have  secreted 
O’Googhnn  somewhere  on  my  person,  and  moved 
uneasily  from  leg  to  leg  as  if  I would  shake  him 
down  into  my  boots — a certain  indication  of 
guilt  which  did  not  escape  the  prosecution.  I 
began  to  feel  uncertain  as  to  how  far  I had  com- 
mitted myself,  and  being,  thank  Heaven ! but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  courts, 
was  not  sure  whether  circumstantial  evidence 
could  be  so  construed  as  to  have  me  hanged 
immediately.  While  the  cold  drops  stood  on 
my  forehead  several  eminent  dry-goodsmen,  for 
whom  Badger  had  previously  sent  to  Park  Place, 
entered  the  court,  nodded  and  smiled  at  the 
prisoner,  and  were  triumphantly  placed  on  the 
stand  to  corroborate  me. 

“ The  case  has  not  a leg  to  stand  on,  Mr. 
Mincer,”  said  the  Commissioner  to  the  Prose- 
cution. “This  prisoner  is  evidently  not  the 
man  named  in  the  warrant,  and  must  there- 
fore be  discharged.” 

“I  think  we  might  hold  him  as  a witness, 
Mr.  Commissioner.” 

“ I think  not,  Mr.  Mincer.” 

“ Will  you  please  to  note  an  exception  ?” 

“I  will,  Sir.” 

Badger  and  his  friends  were  by  this  time  half- 
way to  the  door. 

“I  would  move,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the 
witness  be  bound  in  sureties  to  reappear  if  fur- 
ther needed.” 

“I  think  I have  no  show  to  grant  the  mo- 
tion,” said  the  Commissioner,  urbanely. 

Badger  and  his  friends  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  door,  and,  going  out,  received  from 
the  Prosecuting  Counsel  a backward  look  of 
longing  which  seemed  to  indicate  a belief  that 
if  we’d  only  given  him  time  he  could  have  found 
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something  to  hold  us  in  habeas  corpus , quare 
clausum  fregit , or  somewhere. 

IV. 

Separating  from  his  mercantile  friends  and 
his  lawyer  at  the  Broadway  gate  of  the  Park, 
Badger  joined  arms  with  me,  and  exchanging 
recitals  as  we  went,  we  set  out  together  on  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Foxglove. 

On  reaching  the  Asylum,  and  sending  in  our 
cards  to  the  Doctor  as  friends  of  Mr.  Foxglove, 
we  were  told  that  Mr.  Foxglove  and  his  keeper 
were  at  present  having  an  interview  with  an- 
other friend  in  the  Doctor’s  presence,  but  that 
if  we  would  be  very  quiit  we  might  walk  up.  A 
dreadful  sense  of  awe  choked  me  as  I ascended 
the  stairs,  and  I could  hear  Badger’s  knee-pans 
smite  together  as  a sort  of  echo  to  the  ugly  noise 
which  the  key  made  in  the  lock  when  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Lunatics’  main  hall.  We  passed 
several  doddering  old  men,  and  the  usual  happy 
man  who  considers  himself  “ the  Boss  of  the  Uni-  j 
verse,”  and  were  finally  led  by  the  attendant 
into  a side-chamber  where — there  stood  Phibbs ! 
Badger  and  I both  shook  our  fists  at  him  at  once. 

“ Don’t  excite  the  lunatic !”  said  the  Doctor, 
monitorially ; and,  upon  coming  fully  into  the 
darkened  room,  I saw  that  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Insane  Profession,  Dinkie,  seated 
on  a sofa  at  the  side  of  poor  Foxglove.  Phibbs 
stood  near  the  sofa,  and  accosted  us : 

“I  seem  to  have  kept  just  behind  you  all  the 
morning  till  now — ” 

“And  decidedly  the  safest  position  for  you 
too!”  said  I,  once  more  involuntarily  making 
up  a fist. 

“ Gentlemen,  think  of  the  lunatic !”  said  the 
Doctor,  sternly. 

“ Well,  Foxglove,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  feel 
to-day  ?”said  I,  offering  my  usual  morning  hand. 
Badger  also  extended  his  own. 

He  looked  at  us  piercingly  as  if  he  would  read 
ns  through,  then  turned  to  the  accomplished 
Dinkie,  and  said : 

“My  dear,  are  these  the  parties  that  called 
the  other  day — on  that  little  matter,  you  know 
— about  collecting  the  water-rates  on  our  prop- 
erty in  the  moon  ? Yes.  They  are.  The  late 
John  Jacob  Astor  says  so.  Know  then,  rash 
young  men,  that  I am  Belisarius.” 

“Dear  me,  but  that’s  well  done!”  said  Bad- 
ger, shivering. 

“Then  ’twere  well  an  ’twere  done  quickly. 
Asmodeus,  I come.  But  tell  me;  what  shall  I 
say  to  the  Purple  Prophet  of  the  Parallax  when 
he  demands  why  on  Oriental  altars  incense  bums 
no  more  ? The  nine  Muses  are  dead,  and  being 
in  their  nine  graves,  wit  ye,  are  thus  in  the  nine 
holes,  and  count  no  more  honors.  Save  night- 
ingales’ tail-feathers,  say  I,  you  never  can  tell 
when  a jioct  may  die.  I’m  the  last  poet  that 
ever  shall  be.  Yet  a vassal  like  this  Dinkie 
can  refuse  me  buttered  eggs — did  it  this  morn- 
ing while  she  was  sowing  the  earth  with  radiant 
pearl;  in  inv  embodied  state  I should  have 
called  it  breakfast-time.  Dinkie!” 


“ My  unhappy  friend !” 

“ You’ro  an  ass!” 

“ You  perceive  his  hopeless  condition,  gentle- 
men !”  said  the  Doctor,  mournfully.  “ Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen,  what  a fearful  responsibility 
you  take  upon  your  souls  when  you  trifle  with 
human  reason  by  exposing  to  such  influences  as 
these  a sensitive  organization  over-persuaded  in 
a moment  of  excitement ! Look  at  this  terrible 
result ! Did  you  never  hear  of  sympathetic  in- 
sanity ? Why,  it’s  as  catching  as  small-pox  !” 

Up  to  this  moment  neither  Phibbs,  Badger, 
nor  myself  had  realized  the  dreadful  truth.  As 
it  flashed  over  ns  we  all  three  sank  down  upon 
the  nearest  chairs,  and  with  groans  of -dismay 
hid  our  faces  in  our  hands. 

“Has  he  parents?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“ He  has  an  aunt,  but  no  children,”  said  Bad- 
ger, absent-mindedly. 

“Second  cousin  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  grandmfther,  on  his  wife’s  side,  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Bungo.  Ho!  my  chariot,  menial ! The 
soup  is  cooling  on  the  tables  of  the  north  star, 
haste  or  I shall  be  late  for  the  fish;  and  the 
moon  has  asked  me  to  go  a block  out  of  my  way 
with  a pair  of  slippers  for  her  nephew  in  Arctu- 
rus.” 

“ Oh,  this  is  terrible !”  spoke  Phibbs,  remorse- 
fully. 

“ It  is  indeed,”  said  Dr.  Dinkie.  “ What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Have  you  consid- 
ered how  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife  ?” 

“He’s  a bachelor,”  said  Phibbs.  “Could 
you  keep  him  here  ? How  long  before  he’ll  be 
well  ?” 

“Ah,  who  can  tell?”  replied  the  Doctor, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  “these  sympathetic 
cases  are  often  incurable.” 

Phibbs,  as  well  he  might,  groaned  again  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  boots. 

The  next  moment  and  poor  Foxglove  was  in 
a fearful  paroxysm.  His  keeper  had  discovered 
him  trying  to  kill  himself  by  swallowing  vest- 
buttons.  When  detected  he  wras  furious,  and 
mad#  a rush  at  us  all,  with  his  eyes  glaring 
vengeance. 

When  he  was  secured  again  the  Doctor  re- 
sumed : 

“Whether  this  victim  of  your  hcedlcssncss 
and  sin  shall  ever  l>e  restored  to  his  reason 
doesn’t  affect  the  question  whether  you  have 
committed  a serious  crime.  You  have^right- 
cned  a man  out  of  his  reason.  I am  nlft  sure 
but  my  duty  to  society  requires  that  I should 
make  a statement  of  the  facts  to  the  authorities, 
or  at  any  rate  throngh  the  newspapers.” 

“ Oh,  Doctor!  for  Heaven’s  sake  manage  it 
some  way  without  that!”  was  the  gist  cf  our 
universal  exclamation. 

“I’d  prefer,”  added  Phibbs,  “if  it  could  be 
arranged  by  our  signing  a bond  or  something  of 
that  sort,  to  be  chargeable  for  him  while  lie  lias 
to  stay  here.” 

“ Ilm,”  said  the  Doctor.  An  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him  ; he  relapsed  into  meditation ; then 
abruptly  addressed  me : 
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“Do  you  give  to  benevolent  objects?” 

“Sometimes,”  said  I,  in  surprise. 

“ Did  you  ever  give  to  an  Insane  Asylum  ?” 

“ No,  -I  can’t  say  that  I ever  did.” 

4 4 Or  yout ” (addressing  Badger).  44  Or  yout” 
(to  Phibbs). 

Both  answered  no. 

4 4 Then,”  replied  Dr.  Dinkie,  “it’s  high  time 
for  you  to  stop  neglecting  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I might 
insist  on  your  depositing  with  me  funds  suffi- 
cient to  carry  your  unhappy  friend  through  the 
entire  year;  but  I will  let  you  off  upon  your 
paying  one  quarter  in  advance — two  hundred 
dollars.  Here’s  the  Subscription-Book.  Say 
4 We  herewith  give  to  Dr.  Dinkie’s  Institute 
the  sum  set  opposite  our  names.’  This  form 
secures  privacy:  your  unhappy  victim’s  name 
does  not  appear.” 

The  writing  done,  Phibbs  said,  44  Shall  we 
pay  it  now  ?” 

44 If  you  have  it  with  you;  our  terras  are 
strictly  in  advance.” 

We  managed  to  make  out  the  two  hundred 
dollars  between  our  several  pocket-books,  and 
promising  the  Doctor  to  call  again  that  evening 
with  an  express-wagon  containing  trunks  from 
his  lodgings,  shook  hands  with  poor  Foxglove, 
who  called  us  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abcd- 
nego ; and  asked  u9,  if  convenient,  to  carry  his 
compliments  to  Genghis  Khan. 

“Now,”  said  the  Doctor,  44 let  us  leave  the 
lunatic  to  sleep.  Keep  wet  cloths  around  his 
head  and  avoid  exciting  topics,  Michael.  I beg, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  accompany  me  to  my 
parlor.  Lunch  waits  there.  You  have  had  a 
fatiguing  night  and  morning;  a little  refresh- 
ment will  do  you  good.  Come  in,  and  for  a 
while  at  least  forget  the  harrowing  scene  for 
which  you  have  been  responsible.  The  cold 
chicken  is  over  there,  and  here  are  the  ham 
sandwiches.  ” 

None  of  us  having  yet  had  any  breakfast  to 
speak  of,  we  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Doctor's  prescription,  though  our 
minds  were  too  burdened  to  let  us  eat  much. 
We  spent  ten  minutes  at  the  table,  and  the 
Doctor  then  bowed  us  out  with  an  expression 
of  sympathy  that  went  to  our  very  hearts. 

We  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  we  felt  a 
series  of  familiar  slaps  on  the  back,  and,  turning, 
beheld  Foxglove  4 4 in  the  fashion  as  he  lived !” 

44 Heavens!  the  unhappy  man  has  escaped!” 
cried  Phibbs. 

“Not  unhappy,  by  any  means,”  said  Fox- 
glove. 44  I’m  a little  ahead  of  you,  I reckon ! 
Chaff  me  about  my  dramatic  talents  again,  will 
you  ? Three  men  as  well  fooled  as  I ever  saw 
in  my  life ! In  the  plot  as  Dinkie  was,  he  could 
hardly  help  laughing.  He  may  laugh ! He’s 
got  the  best  joke  of  the  season,  and  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  Asylum ! How  d’ye  like  selling 
people  now,  Phibbs  ?” 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  silence 
alone  is  eloquent — when  we  find  we  have  gone 
very  cheap.  Phibbs  recovered  from  the  intensi- 
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ty  of  the  situation  with  a prolonged  whistle,  and 
this  being  interpreted  by  a stage-driver  as  the 
signal  to  halt,  Phibbs  mechanically  stepped  into 
the  vehicle  and  was  borne  down  town.  He  said 
nothing — but  there  was  really  nothing  to  say. 


Y. 

Badger  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  ever 
forgiven  Phibbs.  His  spirit  toward  Phibbs, 
considering  all  things,  is  quite  Christian ; but 
that  I ascribe  to  the  fact  that  he  spends  several 
evenings  a week  under  the  hallowed  influence 
of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Father  Docherty’s  sister 
and  niece  having  done  him  so  much  spiritual 
good  that  one  of  the  ladies  at  least  feels  it  her 
duty  not  to  go  back  to  Galway. 


A MAY-BASKET.  4 

JULIA  MAYO,  at  the  opera  that  night,  with 
Tom  Ridley  at  her  right  hand,  was  in  a state 
of  supreme  satisfaction;  or  what  that  queer, 
quizzical  brother  of  hers  would  term,  44  in  high 
feather.”  The  reason  for  this  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing does  not  appear  self-evident  at  first,  for  there 
arc  a hundred  better-looking  men  about  than 
Tom  Ridley.  A hundred  better  looking,  and 
of  finer  fashion ; and  every  body  who  knows 
Miss  Mayo  knows  she  values  these  things.  But 
there  are  other  things  Julia  Mayo  values. 

Tom  Ridley  is  new ; he  is  just  returned  from 
a five  years*  residence  abroad,  where,  in  a certain 
science,  he  has  earned  a modest  reputation; 
made  a name  of  which  men  speak  respectfully. 
He  has  earned  a fortune  too,  more  than  modest 
people  say;  but  of  this  Tom  himself  will  say 
nothing. 

Is  it  not  self-evident  now,  why  a bright  and 
clever  girl  like  Julia  Mayo  should  be  in  44  high 
feather”  with  such  attendance? 

Two  or  three  of  her  own  sex  have  not  scru- 
pled to  hint  that  Julia  was  44  setting  her  cap”  at 
Mr.  Ridley  since  his  return. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  I am  sure,  if  she  did, 
nor  strange  if  Mr.  Ridley  was  caught  by  the  cap ; 
for  it  is  a very  pretty  one — a most  bewildering 
crown  of  lace  and  velvet  and  flowers ; what  Julia 
calls  44  a love  of  a bonnet.”  And  beneath  it  is 
a very  pretty  face — a face  full  of  freshness  and 
brightness  in  tint  and  texture,  and  animated 
with  sense  and  spirit.  Perhaps  not  the  44  spirit” 
Browning  meant  when  he  described  Evelyn 
Hope  as 

“Made  of  apirlt,  fire,  and  dew/* 

But  then  the  Evelyn  Hopes  are  the  seldom  flowers, 
which  rarely  grow  in  the  world’s  hot-beds ; and 
Julia  Mayo  is  a slip  of  the  world’s  own  setting. 

But  while  we  are  talking  about  her,  she  is  talk- 
ing to  Tom  Ridley ; and  the  lace  and  flowers 
atop  that  pretty,  fluffy  mass  of  crimped  hair 
quiver  and  quake  with  her  graceful  motion,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  talk  she  drops  a little  smil- 
ing nod  of  recognition,  now  here,  now  there. 
And  at  one  of  these  Tom  asks : 

“Who  was  that  lady  to  whom  you  bowed 
just  now  ?” 
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“Which  lady?” 

“That  one  across  the  house  there,  in  black.” 

“Oh I don’t  you  know?  I thought  her  an 
old  acquaintance  of  yours.  Why  it’s  Anna 
Dearing.” 

44  You  don’t  say  so !” 

The  tone  of  Tom’s  voice  was  that  of  energetic 
surprise. 

4 4 Well,  I suppose  she  has  changed.  She  was 
quite  pretty  when  you  went  away,  I believe; 
though  I wasn’t  out  myself  then,  and  don’t  re- 
member much  about  it.”  And  Julia  thought, 
with  a little  natural  complacency,  of  her  two 
years’  advantage  in  youth  and  freshness. 

4 ‘Yes,  she  was  called  beautiful,  and  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  then.  But 
I should  not  have  known  her  now  for  the  same 
person,  though  I was  conscious  all  the  time  of 
something  familiar — a resemblance  I thought  to 
somebody.  Bless  my  soul,  how  singular  this 
matter  of  change  is ! Here  are  you,  now,  Miss 
Julia,  brighter  than  you  were  at  sixteen.” 

Julia  bloomed  brighter  than  ever  with  smiles 
and  blushes  at  this,  and  Tom  Ridley  thought  to 
himself,  44  How  very  pretty  she  is !”  But  pretty 
as  she  was  he  couldn’t  keep  his  eyes  from  wan- 
dering across  the  bouse  to  Anna  Dearing’s 
changed  face.  He  remembered  her  as  fresh  as 
a June  rose — all  sparkle  and  joyousness  and 
bloom.  And  here  in  place  of  the  round  con- 
tour was  an  irregular  though  most  delicate  out- 
line, and  not  a trace  of  the  bright  color.  Out 
of  the  eyes,  too,  had  gone  the  gay  sparkle,  and 
left  instead  a sad  inscrutable  look,  which  fitted 
well  with  the  proud,  down-dropping  lips.  What 
had  come  to  the  girl,  or  what  had  gone  from 
her?  He  might  have  put  something  like  these 
questions  to  his  companion  perhaps,  but  looking 
at  her  and  catching  the  contrast  of  her  serene 
unlincd  face,  he  seemed  to  change  his  purpose ; 
and  in  a moment  more  the  curtain  rose,  and  a 
famous  voice  was  hushing  all  other  voices  in  its 
waves  of  melody.  But  Tom  Ridley,  as  Dick 
Mayo  rather  inelegantly  but  tersely  expressed 
it,  wasn’t  one  of  those  who  “stand  on  their 
heads  about  the  opera;”  consequently  he  had 
other  thoughts  and  interests  running  through 
his  brain  at  this  moment  than  those  connected 
with  Norma.  And  as  he  was  always  a great 
fellow  to  harp  on  one  string,  ho  kept  at  that 
vexed  and  unanswered  question — the  singular 
change  in  bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dearing.  It 
was  simply  at  this  time  a matter  of  curiosity 
with  Tom  Ridley,  for  he  had  never  been  special- 
ly interested  in  the  young  lady,  though  she  had 
been  a toast  and  a paragon  with  his  classmates 
five  years  ago.  And  the  chance  was,  if  he  had 
come  back  and  found  her  the  same  bright  and 
blithe  Anna  Dearing  he  wouldn’t  have  bestowed 
a thought  upon  her.  But  Tom  Ridley  had  a 
curious  analytic  vein  running  through  his  com- 
position, and  it  made  him  a student  of  human 
nature.  And  when  once  he  had  got  a clew  to  a 
character  which  promised  mystery  or  depth  worth 
searching  for,  he  could  not  let  it  go.  So  there 
he  sat  hammering  away  at  his  speculations, 


while  the  tide  of  song  drifted  by  him  almost  un- 
heeded. But  at  last  the  curtain  drops  upon 
the  final  act,  the  famous  voice  has  finished  its 
singing  for  that  night,  and  there  is  a general 
u Flashing  of  jewel*  and  flutter  of  laoes,” 
a murmur  of  dilettante  criticism,  a shawling  and 
cloaking  and  hooding;  a few  fond  “good- 
nights;”  a great  many  sentimental  and  coquet- 
tish ones;  and  the  opera  is  over.  Home  goes 
the  fair  Julia  to  put  her  “ bronze  brown  hair” 
into  crimping-irons,  which  will  emerge  on  the 
next  morning  a soft  and  fluffy  mass,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  the  beholder,  nor 
more  ruinous  in  the  process  to  the  growth  of  the 
bronze  brown  hair. 

And  home,  or  rather  hotel-ward,  goes  Mr. 
Ridley,  to  drop  his  speculations  in  a sound  sleep, 
and  to  quite  forget  them  for  the  next  few  weeks 
in  a nearer  interest  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  in- 
vestments. But  nothing  is  ever  quite  forgotten, 
quite  dropped  out  of  the  way  in  any  human 
mind,  I take  it ; least  of  all  such  a mind  as  Tom 
Ridley’s.  The  link  is  taken  up  whenever  the 
subject  returns,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  return 
sooner  or  later.  It  returned  to  him  one  morn- 
ing oddly  enough  or  naturally  enough  perhaps, 
since  there  is  manifest  destiny  in  all  things, 
when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Mayo.  He 
had  become — partly  from  a business  connection 
with  her  father,  and  partly  from  a cordial  dis- 
covery of  a kind  of  relationship,  a far  off  inter- 
marriage between  the  Ridleys  and  Mayos — an 
everyday  visitor.  He  had  no  nearer  kin  in  the 
city,  and  it  was  a pleasant  thing  to  have  a home- 
feeling  any  where,  which  he  certainly  did  where 
good  Mrs.  Mayo  reigned,  and  where  so  pretty  a 
girl  as  Julia  Mayo  persisted  in  calling  him 
“cousin.”  So  it  was  at  the  lunch-table  there 
that  the  subject  of  his  opera  speculations  came 
up  again. 

It  was  Julia  herself  who  brought  it  up. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  “I  went  to  see  Anna 
Dearing  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Mayo  was  all  kind,  motherly  interest  at 
once,  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  for  she 
was  “so  sorry  for  the  Dearings.” 

“Sorry,  why?”  spoke  up  Ridley. 

“Oh,  didn’t  you  know  ? Why,  they  arc  quite 
poor,  and  live,  nobody  can  tell  how,  in  a sort 
of  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  I suspect,  ” answered 
Mrs.  Mayo. 

4 4 No,  I didn’t  know.  But  where’s  Mr.  Dcar- 
ing?” 

“Dead.  He  died  insolvent.  It  must  have 
been  a great  blow  to  them  every  way,  for  they 
don’t  seem  to  have  any  relatives  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  look  out  for  them.” 

“But  Anna’s  a trump  though!”  broke  out 
Dick  Mayo,  in  his  sudden,  unlooked-for  way. 
“She  cuts  her  cloth  according  to  tho  pattern 
she  has,  and  it’s  a mighty  small  pattern  we  all 
know,  and  contrives  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  live 
like  a lady  and  act  like  the  happiest  of  ’em. 
You  hear  stories  of  her  screwing  and  pinching, 
of  her  doing  law-copying  when  she  can  get  it, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  other  handiwork ; but 
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you  never  bear  any  complaint  from  her . She 
never  tells  you  any  of  these  stories.  If  she 
came  in  here  now  she  would  be  the  life  and  the 
soul  of  as ; not  one  of  your  giggling  frothy  sort 
to  follow  the  lead  of  any  of  our  small-talk,  but 
a generous  and  genial  creature,  whom  all  the 
snubs  of  fortune  can't  bring  down.  I sny  she's 
a trump!"  And  with  a hearty,  almost  defiant 
ring  in  these  last  words  of  his,  Dick  concluded. 
Julia  laughed  a little  lady-like  laugh  at  Dick's 
impetuosity,  with  a little  secret  annoyance  at 
what  she  termed  Dick's  rough  manner.  And 
then  she  said,  in  her  serene  way, 

“ I pity  Anna." 

Dick’s  manner  did  not  improve  at  this.  It 
certainly  was  rather  rough  as  he  retorted : 

“Pity  her  I Why  don't  you  do  something 
besides  pity  ? That’s  the  way  with  you  women. 
You  have  plenty  of  words,  but  few  deeds.  Do 
you  think  a man  would  see  a good  fellow  down 
and  not  try  to  help  him  up  ?" 

“ For  mercy’s  sake,  Dick,  do  you  want  me  to 
offer  alms  to  Anna  Dealing  as  though  she  were 
a beggar  ?" 

Down  Dick’s  throat  there  gurgled  a deep, 
disgusted  laugh  as  ho  drank  his  ale. 

“ Give  her  alms ! I’d  like  to  see  you  tiy  it, 
that’s  all ! But,  J u,  there  are  other  ways  men  can 
help  each  other  than  by  giving  alms  to  a friend." 

Suddenly  Julia  woke  up  out  of  her  serenity. 

“Dick!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a sharpness  in 
her  voice  that  showed  temper,  “ why  don’t  you 
give  yourself  to  this  wonderful  friend,  you  seem 
to  admire  her  sufficiently.  That  would  be  the 
best  help  in  your  power,  doubtless." 

There  was  a curious  gleam  and  flash  over 
Dick's  face,  and  then  he  answered  in  his  quiet- 
est tone : 

“ I thought  so  too,  but  it  seems  I was  mis- 
taken, for  she  wouldn’t  take  such  help  of  me.” 

There  he  sat,  the  splendid,  audacious  fellow, 
cool  and  unflushed  after  this  extraordinary  con- 
fession, looking  quite  as  if  he  had  said  the  most 
ordinary  thing.  For  his  hearers  but  one  be- 
lieved that  this  was  other  than  Dick’s  oddity. 
Julia  gave  a little  start  of  surprise  at  first,  and 
Mrs.  Mayo  reflected  it,  and  wondered  Dick  would 
make  such  speeches.  But  Tom  Ridley,  grave 
and  thoughtful  Tom  Ridley,  believed  in  it. 
There  was  something  in  his  own  nature  which 
throbbed  responsive  to  the  splendor  of  this  au- 
dacity. Something  more  akin  to  the  bluff  and 
hearty  manhood  with  its  vein  of  deep,  rich  sen- 
timent than  this  mother  and  sister  would  have 
appreciated ; for  though  of  the  same  blood,  they 
had  no  deep  acquaintance  with  Dick  Mayo. 
He  lived  so  far  below  the  surface  they  could  not 
reach  him. 

And  so,  as  is  often  the  case  when  persons  so 
wide  apart  are  thrown  together,  it  happened  fre- 
quently that  a grand  confession  or  a splendid 
truth  was  only  “one  of  Dick’s  odd  speeches." 

And  now  as  he  sat  there  idle  and  easy,  quaff- 
ing great  draughts  of  ale,  and  otherwise  com- 
porting himself  in  a very  unsentimental  fashion, 
he  had  certainly  none  of  the  signs  of  a rejected 


suitor.  But  Tom  Ridley,  who  could  under- 
stand how  easy  a thing  it  was  for  this  grand  fel- 
low to  dare  to  make  any  protest  or  tell  any 
truth,  could  understand  as  well  how  little  he 
would  express  his  feeling  or  condition  by  ordi- 
nary signs. 

And  while  Tom  is  speculating  upon  this  Julia 
is  “ running  on"  in  her  accustomed  vivacious 
manner.  How  veiy  tame  and  commonplace  it 
all  seemed  after  this  deeper  vein  he  had  struck. 

So  very  tame  and  commonplace  that  he  was  fain 
to  make  his  adieu  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
going  down  the  street  he  kept  thinking  of  that 
splendid,  audacious  fellow  and  Anna  Dearing. 

So  this  was  a woman  who  might  say : 

“‘If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and  I did  not 
love  him,  how  could  I marry  him?’” 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  after  this 
that  he  found  his  way  to  “ this  woman's"  home. 

He  did  not  ask  Miss  Julia  to  go  with  him — his 
instincts  were  truer  than  that,  nor  did  he*  men- 
tion his  purpose  to  that  “splendid  fellow;’’  for 
this  he  was  too  delicate;  but  quite  alone  one 
evening  he  rang  the  bell  at  a little  old-fashioned 
house  in  an  old-fashioned  street.  And  Anna 
Dearing  herself  answered  the  bell. 

He  thought  with  a sharp  pang  of  pain — how 
could  he  help  it?— of  the  night  he  had  bidden 
her  good-by  five  years  before,  for  then  she  stood 
smiling  by  her  father’s  side.  What  a contrast 
— that  wide,  bright  house,  and  this  dark  and 
narrow  one,  where  pinching  poverty  was  the 
only  guest ! No  wonder  that  her  face  had  lost 
its  bloom  and  brightness,  and  her  eyes  had  got 
that  steadfast  look  of  inscrutable  sorrow,  fight- 
ing single-handed  with  such  a guest.  But  when 
he  went  into  that  small  sitting-room,  where  a 
little  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  Mrs. 

Dearing  welcomed  him  with  the  warmth  of  an 
old  friend,  and  whore,  sitting  opposite  to  him, 

Anna  talked  with  that  gracious  genial  interest 
of  which  Dick  Mayo  had  so  valiantly  spoken, 
he  could  see  no  sign  of  the  struggle  of  her  life. 

She  was  bright  and  blithe  again ; but  it  was  the 
brightness  of  a brave,  tried  spirit,  the  blithe- 
ncss  of  a strong  soul,  which  had  the  courage  to 
turn  its  back  upon  the  shadow  and  face  the  sun- 
light at  every  opportunity.  And  here  was  her 
opportunity.  Here  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
come  back  out  of  five  years  with  his  life  stamp- 
ed— a man  who  had  made  his  mark  ; and  with 
her  warm  sense  of  appreciation,  Anna  Dearing 
was  ready  to  lay  down  her  load  and  enjoy  her 
little  hour  with  him.  How  fresh  her  intellect 
was,  how  clear  and  true  her  thought,  how 
healthy  her  impressions ! And  how  was  it  she 
could  have  kept  herself  so  free  from  bitterness 
through  the  straits  she  had  passed?  That  was 
a marvel.  “ Bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dearing," 
he  thought  over  and  again,  as  he  sat  in  her 
presence,  and  yet  when  he  left  her  he  remem- 
bered that  there  was  scarcely  a trace  of  the  gay 
brightness  that  had  once  made  her  a belle. 

This  was  something  deeper  than  gayety,  and 
more  fascinating  to  Tom  Ridley  than  any  thing 
foregone.  It  was  a fascination  that  did  not 
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diminish  as  the  acquaintance  between  them 
ripened,  as  evening  after  evening  he  sat  in  the 
little  parlor  and  listened  to  her  voice.  It  did 
not  diminish,  but  rather  increased,  until  this 
cool,  grave  fellow  was  thoroughly  captive.  But 
there  was  something  inscrutable  in  Anna  Dcar- 
ing — he  had  caught  the  glimpse  of  it  in  her 
eyes  when  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  opera : 
something  inscrutable,  which  he  had  not  yet 
fathomed.  Candid,  and  cordial,  and  sympathet- 
ic, and  full  of  a certain  kind  of  frankness,  yet 
lie  looked  vainly  for  her  to  bestow  any  confi- 
dence upon  him — to  trust  him  with  any  of  the 
personal  undercurrent  of  her  life.  She  was 
ready  always  with  whatever  of  wit  or  humor 
there  was  at  her  command — ready,  too,  with 
any  matter  of  general  interest.  She  showed 
him  all  her  brightness,  in  short,  but  never  her 
shadow.  And  in  the  mean  time  he  saw  the 
contour  of  her  face  grow  sharper,  and  that  in- 
scrutable look  of  suffering  deepen  in  her  eyes. 
If  she  would  not  trust  him  as  a friend,  how 
could  he  expect  she  would  receive  him  as  a 
lover?  This  was  the  daily  argument  he  held 
with  himself.  If  he  could  have  received  the 
smallest  token  of  such  trust  from  her,  in  any 
response  to  his  cordial  effort  to  strike  beneath 
the  surface,  he  would  have  spoken  out  all  there 
was  in  his  heart.  And  so  in  this  perplexity 
the  winter  drifted  by,  and  his  hope  drifted  with 
it.  As  March  came  coldly  in,  blowing  its 
great  gales  up  and  down  the  streets,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  look  of  patient  pride  and  pain 
deepened  in  the  face  whose  every  change  he 
now  watched  so  eagerly.  And  one  night,  for 
the  first  time,  he  noticed  an  appearance  of  ab- 
straction about  44  bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dear- 
ing.”  Listening  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  saw 
her  eyes  wander  from  him,  os  if  some  perplexed 
thought  was  holding  her  in  bondage  from  which 
she  could  not  escape.  He  longed  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  silence  and  entreat  her  to  confide 
in  him — to  let  him  comfort  her  in  some  way. 
But,  sweet  as  she  was,  that  singular  reserve 
she  kept  was  insurmountable.  So  strongly  im- 
pressed was  he  that  there  was  some  crisis  at 
hand  that  he  followed  up  this  visit  by  another, 
and  still  another,  in  quick  succession.  In  this 
time  the  look  of  worry  had  increased  upon  her 
face.  There  was  a tense  and  quivering  nerve 
of  pain  throbbing  somewhere.  He  went  again 
on  the  fourth  evening,  determined  to  force 
through  this  hoar-frost  of  pride,  and  ask  her  to 
put  trust  in  him  as  a friend — to  let  him  do  her 
such  service  as  a man  might.  Fortune  favor- 
ed him.  She  was  alone,  and  unwillingly  he 
touched  upon  a string  that  vibrated  to  an  old 
tender  memory,  and  so  startled  her  into  a cer- 
tain self-betrayal.  They  were  speaking  of  mutu- 
al friends— classmates  of  his  in  those  other  days. 

“Do  you  remember,  or  did  you  know,”  he 
said,  “that  Carlton  and  Moore  and  Haswell 
gave  you  King  Henry’s  pretty  love-title,  ‘Dear- 
ling  ;*  partly  for  your  name,  and  because  it  sug- 
gested a suitability  to  you  ?” 

Her  face  flushed  all  over. 


“ Did  I know  it  ?”  she  cried.  “ Oh,  Mr  Rid- 
ley, it  was  my  father's  pet  name  for  me — 4 My 
Dearling!'  ” Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
would  not  let  them  fall,  and  there  was  such  pas- 
sionate pathos  in  the  sudden  fervor  of  her  voice 
that  her  listener  thrilled  with  sympathy.  Oat 
of  this  mood  he  leaned  forward,  and,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  said  earnestly,  44  Miss  Dearing,  I 
came  here  to-night  to  entreat  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  troubles  you — at  least  to  ask  yoa 
to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a friend  to  serve  you 
in  any  way  a man  might.”  There  was  such 
grave  authority,  as  it  were,  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  it  could  not  but  be  impressive ; but  how 
would  she  take  it  ? Would  it  avail  ? he  inly 
queried,  in  the  breathing-space  that  ensued. 

For  a moment  there  was  visible  indecision, 
and  then,  quite  in  her  ordinary  way  and  voice, 
but  with  a gathering  color  on  her  check,  she 
made  answer : 

“You  are  very  kind  to  take  such  an  interest, 
Mr.  Ridley,  and  I thank  you  for  your  desire  to 
serve  me,  but  there  is  nothing  you  can  do ; and 
I am  Sorry  my  vexation  has  been  so  apparent  as 
to  trouble  you ; but  since  it  has,  I will  tell  you 
the  cause  of  it,  for  I am  afraid  you  may  have 
overrated  it.  It  is  only  that  wc  are  obliged  to 
change  our  home — to  give  up  this  house ; and 
for  several  reasons  this  is  perplexing  and  annoy- 
ing. Not  that  it  is  dear  to  us  by  any  past  asso- 
ciation, or  very  pleasant  in  itself;  but  it  be- 
longed to  my  father’s  landed  property,  and  we 
thought  we  might,  or  at  least  we  hoped  to  keep 
itj  but  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control  render  it  necessaiy  to  give  it  up.” 

Quite  naturally  and  calmly,  as  she  had  begun, 
she  ended,  with  only  that  one  sign  of  unusual 
emotion  — the  spot  of  flame  upon  her  cheek; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  for 
the  present ; he  felt  that  at  once,  and  was  wise 
enough  to  refrain  from  any  further  words.  But 
it  was  something  to  have  won  even  this  partial 
confidence  from  her.  He  would  wait,  and  bide 
his  time  to  act  In  the  mean  while,  from  what 
she  had  told,  he  understood  what  she  had  left 
untold.  “And  we  thought  we  might,  or  at 
least  wc  hoped  to  keep  it.”  These  words  at 
once  revealed  to  him  the  whole  dilemma.  The 
44  circumstances”  were  nothing  less  than  the  in- 
evitable canker  of  mortgage.  They  had  hoped 
to  avoid  this,  or  they  had  striven  to  redeem  it 
perhaps,  and  had  been  unsuccessful.  What  a 
story  it  told ! — a story  of  constant  endeavor,  of 
growing  anxiety,  of  hope  against  hope,  and  now, 
the  bitter  end,  of  failure.  And  with  an  en- 
durance and  simplicity  that  seemed  almost  ironic, 
she  had  said — “It  is  only  that  we  are  obliged  to 
change  our  home.” 

Only  obliged  to  change  a home!  Only 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  worst  of  privations  and 
loss!  Only  obliged  to  drift  farther  out  upon 
poverty’s  cold  tide,  and  lose  hold  of  the  last  spar 
of  comfort ! 

With  these  thoughts  and  conclusions  flashing 
through  his  mind,  he  sits  there  quite  coolly,  ex- 
changing words  with  her  upon  indifferent  topics, 
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while  heart  and  soul  are  throbbing  with  but  one 
purpose.  Ah ! if  with  a word  he  could  gather 
her  to  his  breast  and  shield  her  from  all  this, 
how  quickly  he  would  speak ! But  she  had  re- 
jected such  a man  os  Dick  Mayo — that  “ grand 
fellow,”  who  always  seemed  to  him  to  have  some 
of  the  best  attributes  of  a hero.  She  had  re- 
jected that  great  heart,  and  the  help  of  that 
manly  life,  because  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  could  say,  “‘If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and 
I did  not  love  him,  how  could  1 marry  him  V ” 
How  then  could  he  hope  that  he  might  meet  a 
different  fate?  For  she  had  given  no  sign. 
And  if  he  risked  his  fate,  and  met  denial,  he 
knew  that  all  chance  of  serving  her  as  a friend 
would  be  lost.  So  this  man,  who  compared  him- 
self humbly  with  another  man,  set  himself  faith- 
fully to  the  most  unselfish  service  of  friendship, 
without  expectation  or  hope  of  reward  in  any 
way. 

Only  once  again  that  evening  did  he  touch 
upon  the  subject  she  had  so  calmly  dismissed. 
And  then  he  turned  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  asked:  “When  do  you  leave  here?”  It 
was  an  abrupt  question,  abruptly  put,  and  un- 
like his  thoughtful  way ; but  it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  a direct  and  unpremeditated 
answer,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted.  They 
would  not  leave  until  the  last  of  May,  she  told 
him.  The  last  of  May ! It  was  now  the  last 
of  March — two  months  to  find  some  method  by 
which  to  serve  her  need.  And  any  one  who 
coaid  have  seen  that  firm,  fixed  face  of  decision, 
would  have  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  fail  in 
accomplishing  his  undertaking. 

It  is  superfluous  to  relate  the  detail  of  his  pa- 
tient persistence,  and  the  steps  he  took  to  follow 
out  his  thought  and  purpose.  It  was  a simple 
and  direct  purpose : — first,  to  discover,  through 
careful  and  discreet  inquiry,  the  amount  of  this 
unfortunate  mortgage ; then  to  make  use  of  the 
discovery.  And  here  lay  his  greatest  perplexi- 
ty. Gifted  with  business  tact  and  worldly  sa- 
gacity he  had  no  doubt  of  carrying  the  first 
point ; but  with  the  last  he  had  to  deal  with  au 
exaggeration  of  pride  and  reserve  which  wo  aid 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  deal  openly  and 
directly.  There  was  nothing  left,  then,  but 
stratagem  ; for  to  serve  her  in  her  need,  though 
it  were  against  her  will,  he  was  determined. 
Perhaps  there  were  few  persons  to  whom  this 
alternative  could  have  been  more  distasteful 
than  to  Tom  Ridley,  for  he  was  singularly  open 
and  straightforward  in  his  actions,  though 
guarded  always,  of  course,  by  a manly  discre- 
tion. He  had,  too,  little  or  nothing  dramatic 
about  his  mind,  which  made  it  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  adopt  any  course  that  required 
concealment  or  finesse,  however  graceful  and 
captivating  might  be  the  form,  or  how  worthy 
and  needful  the  cause  itself.  So  it  was  that 
long  after  his  discovery  of  the  primal  fact  he 
sought,  for  days  and  days  he  waited  and  waited 
for  some  inspiration  to  dawn  upon  him  in  rela- 
tion to  his  further  action.  All  manner  of  cu- 
rious and  impossible  plans  would,  one  after  an- 


other, start  up,  to  be  dismissed  iu  derision.  He 
so  heartily  hated  clap-trap,  and  every  thing  that 
approached  the  sensational,  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  fix  upon  any  thing. 

“And  here  is  all  this  delay  and  dilemma,” 
he  exclaimed,  in  a kind  of  impatieut  indigna- 
tion, on  one  of  these  days  of  perplexity,  “for  a 
paltry  five  hundred  dollars  ! Once  a man  could 
receive  an  estate  from  a friend,  and  be  not  over- 
burdened or  humiliated  by  the  gift,  but  in  these 
later  times  we  have  fallen  upon  a kind  of  a mean 
suspicion  and  a low  estimate  of  friendship.  But 
it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I will  find  a way  to 
overrule  this  state  of  things,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, at  any  rate !” 

And  he  did  find  a way. 

It  flashed  upon  him  in  a very  odd  manner, 
and  at  a veiy  odd  time  and  place — for  it  was  at 
the  Mayos.  He  hod  dropped  in  to  lunch — as, 
somehow,  he  had  lately  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
doing — and  Miss  Julia  was  pouring  tea  for  him, 
and  chatting  away  in  her  brightest  manner,  and 
looking  her  very  prettiest ; and  Mrs.  Mayo  was 
full  of  cordial  inquiries  of  where  Mr.  Ridley  had 
been  all  this  while;  and  Dick,  that  splendid 
fellow,  was  in  his  best  and  most  brilliant  vein, 
sending  forth  from  behind  that  great  mustache 
startling  suggestion  and  witty  sally — when  a 
small  fac-similo  of  Dick,  a younger  member  of 
the  family,  whom  every  body  supposed  was  at 
school  by  this  hour,  came  bursting  into  the 
room,  as  boys  of  twelve  are  apt  to  do,  and  in- 
sisted upon  a private  conversation  with  his  elder 
brother.  Whereupon  Dick,  after  listening  to  a 
whispered  word  or  two,  rose  with  a good-natured 
laugh  and  went  out  with  him.  He  was  gone  but 
a few  moments — about  long  enough  for  Julia 
to  remark,  in  her  slightly  annoyed  tone,  that 
“Dick  always  spoiled  Harry,”  and  for  Mrs. 
Mayo  to  offer  a little  mild  defense ; and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  he  appeared  again  with 
the  good-natured  laugh  yet  lingering  on  his  lips. 

“Dick,  you  spoil  Harry  indulging  him  in 
plunging  into  a room,  pell-mell,  like  that!”  said 
Julia,  reprovingly. 

“ Do  I ? Well,  never  mind  now,”  Dick  an- 
swered, with  that  careless  air  of  indifference 
which  was  more  trying  to  Julia  than  his  rough- 
ness. “ Never  mind  that  now ; but  look  here ! 
Isn’t  this  pretty  well,  Ridley,  for  a twelve-year- 
old  ?”  and  he  held  out,  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  a little  fluttering  object  which  to  Ridley 
was  an  utter  mystery. 

“ What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“ What  is  it  ? Why,  man,  have  you  entire- 
ly forgotten  the  time  when  you  were  a young- 
ster? What  is  it!” 

“It’s  a May-basket,  Mr.  Ridley,  don't  you 
see?”  and  Julia  leaned  forward  as  she  spoke 
and  transferred  it  from  Dick's  thumb  and  fin- 
ger to  the  shining  silver  door-knob.  And  then 
she  said,  laughing : “ Not  so  exclusively  a juve- 
nile matter  either,  as  Dick  would  have  you  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Ridley” — Julia  had  taken  a little  state 
upon  herself  of  late,  and  dropped  the  title  of 
“cousin” — “for  last  May-day  this  was  left  at 
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my  door,  filled  with  the  loveliest  flowers.”  And 
Julia  lifted  up  from  a little  buhl  table  the  quaint- 
est conceit  of  a basket — a costly  trifle  of  frosted 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl. 

44  And  last  May-day  I hung  a May-basket  at 
somebody’s  door,  and  mnch  good  came  of  it,” 
confessed  Dick,  suddenly,  in  that  reckless,  half- 
jocose  way  of  his.  And  at  once  Tom  Ridley 
felt  all  that  he  meant,  and  knew  the  door  had 
been  Anna  Dearing’s ; but  while  a thought  of 
kindly  sympathy  went  through  his  mind  for  this 
good  fellow,  another,  and  far  more  absorbing  and 
exciting  thought,  was  flashing  through  his  mind. 
This  was  his  44  way” — the  way  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  all  these  weeks.  For  what  could  be 
a prettier  stratagem  than  this ; to  leave  at  Anna 
Dearing’s  door  some  charming  little  toy  of  a 
May-basket,  like  the  one  he  had  just  seen,  of 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl  ? And  what  if  be- 
neath the  burden  of  flowers  there  should  lie  an- 
other offering?  It  was  what  many  a friend 
might  do— certainly  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world — a festival-gift  or  remembrance,  no  more; 
and  she  could  scarcely  reject  that.  Thinking 
thus,  he  scarcely  heard  Dick  tell  his  story  of 
Master  Harry’s  little  pink -and -white  token, 
which  that  young  gentleman  had  adjured  him 
to  ornament  with  certain  arabesques  and  other 
dainty  picturing,  in  which  Dick's  hand  was 
known  to  excel.  No,  Tom  Ridley  scarcely  heard 
this,  nor  Julia’s  half  gay  and  half  vexed  badin- 
age upon  his  abstraction.  And  when  very  short- 
ly he  rose  to  go,  he  did  not  see  that  Dick’s  clear, 
keen  eyes  were  upon  him  with  a thoughtful  ob- 
servation. Nor,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it  would 
he  have  cared,  nor  even  have  minded  much  per- 
haps, if  he  had  known  Dick’s  shrewd  guess  at  a 
partial  truth ; for  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Dick 
Mayo  had  by  those  shrewd  instincts  of  his  come 
at  this  partial  truth  in  his  observation — that  he 
had  said  to  himself,  “Ridley  has  taken  a hint 
from  this  May-basket  talk  ; he’s  certainly  going 
to  follow  my  last  year’s  example.  I wonder— I 
wonder  if  it  can  be  Anna  Dealing?” 

But  little  as  Tom  Ridley  would  have  minded 
this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  such  a manly  fel- 
low as  Dick  Mayo,  he  did  not  even  suspect  or 
think  of  its  possibility,  because  his  mind  was 
utterly  absorbed  in  what  he  was  to  do. 

44  How  stupid  and  disagreeable  Tom  Ridley 
has  become !”  Julia  exclaimed,  in  a huff,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  44  He  was  really  quite 
a charming  person  when  he  first  came  home !” 

44  Ridley’s  something  better  than  charming,” 
her  brother  answered,  thoughtfully.  And  then, 
in  a more  mischievous  tone:  “And  staying 
away  from  here  certainly  doesn’t  make  him 
stupid,  though  it  may  disagreeable !” 

44 1 saw  him  walking  the  other  day  with  Anna 
Dearing;  perhaps  ho  goes  there said  Mrs. 
Mayo,  innocently. 

“Perhaps  he  does — perhaps  he  does,”  Dick 
uttered  slowly,  and  there  came  into  his  eyes  that 
keen,  clear  look  again — a look  of  conviction 
touched  with  a mortal  sadness.  But  Julia’s 
face  was  dark  and  haughty,  and  there  was  a 


sneer  upon  her  lip  which  was  not  pleasant  to 
see.  And  while  she  idled  away  that  balmy 
April  afternoon,  and  speculated  and  pondered 
with  angiy  disdain  upon  the  conquest  she  thought 
she  had  missed,  Anna  Dearing,  little  thinking 
that  she  could  be  an  object  of  envy  or  disdain, 
was  hard  at  work  over  her  daily  tasks.  And 
these  daily  tasks  were  no  light  matter.  There 
were  several  pages  of  copying  to  do— she  would 
have  been  glad  if  there  had  been  more  in  their 
present  need — a few  finishing  strokes  to  put  to 
some  little  sketches  in  oil — small  undertakings* 
yet  full  of  great  importance  to  her — and  then  a 
long  walk,  which  might  or  might  not  prove  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  This  was  enough  to  fill  one 
afternoon — to  fill  it  with  anxious  thought,  too, 
and  weaiy,  weary  care ! And  when  night  came 
she  was  very  tired  and  very  sore  at  heart,  for 
success  had  failed  her  again,  ns  it  does  seem  to 
fail,  again  and  again,  at  the  darkest  points  of 
life  sometimes.  So  she  put  the  pretty  unsold 
pictures  aside,  and  tried  to  keep  her  courage  up 
by  saying  to  herself  that  she  should  certainly 
have  better  luck  next  time ; but  this  was  sorry 
comfort,  and  did  not  help  her  much  l It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  month— the  last  of  April — 
a soft  and  summerish  night  ; so  soft  that  she 
had  sat  down  by  the  open  window  as  she  came 
in,  to  cool  the  fever  of  her  weary  brain. 

44 What  were  they  to  do?”  she  wondered, 
vaguely,  as  she  sat  there.  In  a few  weeks  they 
would  be  homeless — or,  at  least,  with  only  such  a 
chance  home  as  her  slender  earnings  could  give. 
Alas,  it  was  very  bitter!  And  as  this  bitter- 
ness surged  through  her  mind,  the  balmy  b reese 
blew  by  with  an  Almost  forgotten  scent  of  arbu- 
tus— that  special  flower  of  May.  And  looking 
out  she  saw  a little  group  of  boys  and  girls  re- 
turning from  the  woods,  wit h hands  and  arms 
full  of  this  blossomy  treasure.  Wafting  in  to 
her,  too,  came  their  blithe,  eager  voices,  talking 
gayly  of  their  spoils  and  merry  plans  of  pleas- 
ure. To  a less  noble  person  than  Anna  Dear- 
ing this  happiness,  in  which  she  had  no  share — 
and  which,  indeed,  offered  contrast  to  her  own 
sad  lot — might  have  brought  added  bitterness. 
But,  instead,  it  was  as  if  the  soft  spring-tide 
wind  had  come  to  her  with  some  tender  whisper 
of  comfort.  44 1 know  what  I will  do,”  she  said, 
gently,  to  herself.  44 1 will  go  away  somewhere 
into  the  country.  Mother  will  like  it  better  than 
any  place  here  now.  And  there  I will  work  as 
I can.  I can  certainly  find  something  to  do.” 
And  this  thought  went  with  her  to  her  couch 
that  night,  and  followed  her  in  her  dreams,  and 
altogether  made  her  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
been  for  days  before.  Throwing  up  her  window 
the  next  morning,  there  beneath  she  saw  in 
the  early  sunshine  another  youthful  party  wend- 
ing their  way  toward  the  countiy.  And  there 
across  the  street — it  was  a very  quiet,  old-fash- 
oned  street — a little  flock  had  just  hung  one  of 
those  parti-colored  paper  baskets,  and  were  now 
scampering  off — after  a prodigious  pull  at  the 
bell — for  safe  but  not  unseen  hiding.  It  was 
like  a picture  torn  out  of  her  own  child's-book 
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of  life  and  held  op  before  her.  “ And  it  wasn’t 
so  very  long  ago  that  I enjoyed  all  this  just  as 
they  do!”  she  said,  softly,  to  herself,  with  a 
breath  of  color  blown  into  her  cheeks  and  a far- 
away look  in  her  eyes.  And  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  somebody  gave  a prodigious  pull  to 
her  bell,  which  startled  her  not  a little,  and  put 
to  flight  her  pleasant  memories. 

“It’s  the  man  I spoke  to  yesterday  about 
taking  those  tilings  to  the  auction-room,  I sup- 
pose,” she  explained  to  her  mother  as  she  went 
down.  But  she  was  mistaken.  It  was  not  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  spoken  yesterday ; it  was 
an  express  courier  with  a package  for  her — a box 
marked  definitely  with  her  name  and  residence, 
so  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Who  could  be 
sending  her  a box?  And  she  stood  studying 
the  handwriting  of  the  direction,  as  people  will 
a letter  sometimes.  And  then  she  bethought 
herself  and  opened  it,  when  in  a breath  the  mys- 
tery was  clear.  Violets,  and  arbutus,  and  every 
wild  or  garden  scent  that  ever  grew,  wafted  up 
to  her  their  heavenly  odors.  Somebody  had 
sent  her  a May-basket!  She  lifted  it  out.  The 
prettiest  May-basket  she  had  ever  seen,  looking 
as  though  it  had  been  woven  by  fairy  Angers, 
and  filled  by  faiiy  hands.  Could  it  be  that  the 
M(Leans  had  returned,  for  who  else  would  re- 
member her  like  this?  and  last  year  they  had 
sent  her  just  such  choice  dainties.  It  must  be 
the  M‘Leans.  They  had  come  back  sooner  than 
they  hod  intended,  and  this  was  the  token  of 
their  presence.  For  a moment  all  disappoint- 
ment, care,  and  anxiety  were  banished  in  the 
pleasure  of  being  thus  remembered. 

“See,  mother!”  she  said,  brightly,  as  Mrs. 
Bearing  entered  the  room.  And  Mrs.  Dearing 
looked  and  admired  and  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion of  her  daughter:  “Of  course  it  was  the 
McLeans.” 

And  then  it  was  that  Anna  prepared  to  re- 
move the  flowery  treasures  from  their  delicate 
receptacle. 

“The  sender  never  meant  they  shoald  re- 
main here ; that  is  certain,  mother,  for  see  how 
frail  this  work  is,  and  how  white! — like  those 
little  East  Indian  baskets  of  ivory  Aunt  Ellen 
used  to  tell  about.”  She  took  the  flowers  out, 
one  by  one,  and  laid  them  in  a glass  dish  Ailed 
with  water.  One  by  one,  and  there,  at  last,  she 
comes  to  a white  inclosure  lying  seal  upward. 

“ Ah,  mother!  here  at  the  bottom  is  a note; 
that  is  so  like  Mrs.  M‘Lean.  Now  we  shall 
know  the  whole  story.” 

Mrs.  Dearing  was  busy  over  her  coffee-mak- 
ing, and  waiting  to  hear  the  contents  of  the 
note. 

“Well,  what  is  it,  Anna?  why  don’t  you 
read  it?” 

“There  is  nothing  to  read,  mother;  look 
here!” 

There  was  a change  in  Anna’s  voice,  a hashed 
tone  as  it  were,  and  in  her  face  a pale  wonder 
which  instantly  arrested  her  mother’s  attention. 

“ Anna,  you  frighten  me,  what  is  it?” 

And  then  Anna  Dearing  came  round  to  her 


mother’s  side  and  showed  her  the  contents  of 
that  white  inclosure.  It  was  no  note,  no  writ- 
ten word  from  Mrs.  M4Lean,  but  a roll  of  bank- 
bills  which  met  her  astonished  gaze.  She  took 
it  from  her  daughter^  hands  and  counted  it  over 
mechanically.  Then  she  looked  up  with  a new 
light  in  her  eyes. 

“Anna,  it  is  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 
Mr.  M*Lean  was  your  father’s  oldest  friend. 
We  can  surely  accept  this  from  him.” 

Anna  Dearing  was  morbidly  proud,  perhaps, 
but  she  was  not  ungracious ; and  this  delicato 
conveyance  of  so  greatly  needed  a gift  from  her 
“ father  s oldest  friend ' was  not  a deed  she  coaid 
quarrel  with  or  reject.  Instead,  her  whole  na- 
ture was  melted  within  her. 

“And  only  think,  mother,  but  last  night  I 
was  fancying  that  we  hadn't  a friend  in  the 
world.”  They  looked  up  at  each  other  a mo- 
ment, and  then  neither  could  see  for  tears.  It 
was  a blessed  relief,  and  not  for  one  instant  did 
they  question  its  source.  Full  of  delicate  re- 
serve and  tact  themselves,  they  thought  they 
understood  the  whole  matter.  They  thought  it 
was  very  plain  that  this  “old  friend,”  ascer- 
taining their  strait  on  his  arrival,  had  at  once 
acted  upon  it  in  this  manner  without  heralding 
his  own  presence  in  any  way.  He  was  always 
a little  eccentric,  always  disposed  to  do  things 
quietly  and  differently  from  others.  So  they 
would  bide  his  time,  and  wait  his  pleasure  to 
thank  him.  In  the  mean  time  no  hearts  could 
be  more  thankful  than  theirs.  And  in  the 
mean  time  down  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  Mr. 
M(Lean  and  his  party  were  sailing,  with  no 
thought  of  them,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  their 
strait. 

It  was  well  they  did  not  know  this  at  the  time 
— that  they  fully  believed  in  the  agency  of  “ this 
old  friend for  thus,  unquestioning,  they  made 
use  of  the  help  that  was  sent  them,  and  the  little 
home  was  saved.  A poor  little  home  enough, 
scarcely  worth  the  amount  of  mortgage,  perhaps, 
bat  it  was  their  own. 

Of  course  the  time  must  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  truth  would  be  discovered  to  them — 
when  they  would  know  that,  on  that  lovely  day 
of  May,  the  friends  they  had  supposed  so  near 
were  still  on  a foreign  shore,  with  no  knowledge 
of  their  strait,  and  perhaps  with  little  thought 
of  them.  Sooner  or  later  this  time  must  come. 
And  it  did  come  very  suddenly  and  curiously, 
as  such  things  almost  always  will.  The  money, 
as  I have  said,  had  been  made  use  of  in  a hap- 
py, unquestioning  spirit,  with  the  supposition 
that  it  came  from  her  father’s  oldest  friend; 
and  then  they  waited  for  further  sign  of  this 
friend.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week  went 
by,  without  bringing  this  looked-for  sign,  until 
at  last  both  Mrs.  Dearing  and  Anna  felt  a vague 
uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise.  It 
was  so  odd  of  the  M(Leans.  And  out  of  this 
surprise  Anna  spoke  one  evening  to  Tom  Rid- 
ley, who,  after  a brief  absence  from  the  city,  had 
resumed  his  old  habit  of  dropping  in  upon  them. 
If  was  a perfectly  commonplace  inquiry,  and 
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conveyed  no  particular  meaning  to  him.  Had 
he  seen  any  thing  of  the  M ‘Leans  since  their  re- 
turn, for  she  believed  he  was  a friend  of  theirs? 

“The  M ‘Leans I when  did  they  return? 
You  certainly  must  be  misinformed,  Miss  Hear- 
ing, for  I had  a letter  not  long  since  from  them, 
dated  at  Lucerne ; and  they  could  not  be  here 
unless  they  started  at  once,  which,  however,  I 
am  sure  they  did  not  do,  for  Mr.  M‘Lean  makes 
mention,  now  I think  of  it,  that  they  were  going 
on  to  Rome  for  a week  or  so,  and  then  would 
return  to  Lucerne  for  the  summer.” 

“ When  was  your  letter  dated  ? Pardon  me, 
but  I have  special  reasons  for  asking,”  she  in- 
quired quickly.  Entirely  unsuspicious  of  her 
reason,  he  hunted,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  an- 
other, and  finally  handed  her  the  letter  open  at 
the  page  of  dating.  It  was  the  first  of  May . 
For  a moment  she  was  silent  through  intense 
astonishment.  Then  in  a bewildered  tone  she 
murmured,  as  if  to  herself,  “The  first  of  May, 
I can  not  understand  it.” 

Still  unsuspicious,  he  said, 

44  What  is  it  you  can  not  understand,  Miss 
Bearing?  Perhaps  I can  help  you.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  likely,  thank  you,”sho  replied, 
recovering  herself  in  a measure.  ‘ 4 If  they  were 
in  Lucerne  the  first  of  May,  they  could  have 
known  nothing  — I beg  your  pardon,”  she  in- 
terrupted, confusedly ; “but  something  came  to 
me  on  that  day  which  I was  sure  could  only  be 
from  the  M ‘Leans.” 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  looked  up  into 
his  face.  So  utterly  taken  by  surprise  was  be 
that  a fiery  flush  sprang  to  his  very  brow,  and 
his  eyes  fell  beneath  hers.  In  an  instant  she. 
saw  it  all — the  long  desire  to  sene  her,  the  May- 
day  artifice,  and  the  little  absence  from  town 
till  the  matter  was  tided  over.  Startled,  be- 
wildered, and  excited,  she  rose  up  from  her 
chair,  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  sitting  down 
again,  bent  her  head  into  her  hands  and  burst 
into  a passion  of  tears. 

“ Anno,  Miss  Dearing,  forgive  me  1 I know 
I have  deceived  you — have  been  intrusive,  pre- 
sumptuous perhaps ; but  how  else  could  I serve 
you  ? and  how  could  I see  you  suffer,  even  as  a 
friend  ? — how  could  I ?”  And  here  all  his  long 
reserve  was  borne  away  upon  a more  resistless 
tide.  He  did  not  stop  now  to  consider  success 
or  failure.  His  mind  was  clear  only  upon  that 
one  point — to  open  his  whole  heart  to  her,  and 
let  her  judge  him  as  friend  or  lover.  His  words 
were  not  many,  but  they  were  very  eloquent. 
Listening  to  them,  Anna  Dearing  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  that  be  meant  what  he  said,  and 
that  he  was  capable  of  serving  her  as  he  averred, 
either  as  friend  or  lover.  No  woman,  after  such 
hearing,  could  refuse  such  friendship  os  this, 
but  how  would  it  be  with  the  other?  How 
would  it  be  ? 

She  lifted  her  head  as  he  ceased  speaking  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  His  heart  thrilled  as 
he  met  that  glance,  for  there  was  something  in 
her  eyes  he  had  never  seen  there  before. 

“Forgive  you,”  she  said,  in  a low,  intense 


voice — “I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I have 
only  to  acknowledge  the  most  generous  and 
delicate  friendship.” 

He  rose  from  his  seat  now  and  came  round 
to  where  she  was  sitting.  “And  is  there  no- 
thing else,”  he  asked — “nothing  else  than 
friendship?” 

Again  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  again  for  one 
moment  he  caught  that  glance.  Soft,  tender, 
and  impassioned  it  shone  through  her  tears. 
And  suddenly  he  knew  that,  though  she  had 
given  no  sign  before,  she  had  loved  him  all  the 
while! 

It  was  one  of  the  “ Faust  nights,”  and  a great 
crowd  was  assembled,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  while  the  orchestra’s  flute,  violin,  bassoon, 
were  making  that  dulcet  music  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  little  hands  and  feet  always  keep  time. 
So  Julia  Mayo’s  slender  fingers  went  beating 
out  the  measures  half  unconsciously,  as  her 
eyes  ranged  the  house.  At  her  elbow  was  that 
young  dandy — Arkwright ; the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day.  And  leaning  out  upon  the  cush- 
ioned bar  her  brother  Dick  hummed  the  orches- 
tral changes. 

Altogether  Julia  was  pleasantly  situated,  and 
enjoying  herself  according  to  her  wont  when 
suddenly  something  jarred  the  music  all  out  of 
tune  for  her.  This  something  was:  “Look 
there,  Miss  Julia.  There’s  Ridley — Tom  Rid- 
ley and  his  fiancee.  Miss  Dearing.  What,  you 
didn't  know  ? I congratulated  him  last  night.” 

And  then  Arkwright  skipped  lightly  to  an- 
other subject;  but  Julia  didn’t  follow  him. 
For  the  time  her  mind  was  intent  upon  that 
group  just  entering.  Tom  Ridley  and  his 
fiancee , and  Mrs.  Dearing.  Julia  Mayo  was 
never  in  love  with  Tom  Ridley.  This  hand- 
some fellow  at  her  elbow  was  much  better  suit- 
ed to  her.  Why,  then,  should  that  cloud  pass 
over  her  face,  and  the  music  be  out  of  tune  for 
her?  Ah,  why?  Can  any  body  answer ? Can 
any  body  tell  why  ambition  rules  half  the  world, 
and  conquest  seems  better  than  constancy  some- 
times? 

And  can  any  body  tell  why  Miss  Julia,  in  a 
moment  more,  smoothed  out  that  ruffled  brow 
and  turned  with  that  riant  air  to  her  brother, 
saying:  “Oh,  Dick,  Mr.  Arkwright  says  that 
Mr.  Ridley  is  engaged  to  your  old  favorite, 
Anna  Dearing.  Isn’t  it  nice  ?” 

Dick  Mayo  gave  a great  start.  Then  he  an- 
swered, grimly : 

“Nice?  Well,  I shouldn’t  have  thought  of 
it  in  that  light.” 

Arkwright  did  not  understand  this,  and  he 
leaned  forward,  asking : “ Why,  Mayo,  don’t 
yon  like  Ridley  ? Don’t  you  think  him  worthy 
of  Miss  Dearing?” 

Dick  Mayo  lifted  those  deep-set,  searching 
eyes  of  his  to  the  questioner.  “Think  him 
worthy?  I think  Miss  Dearing  worthy  of  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  land.  And  I think  Mr. 
Ridley  worthy  of  Miss  Dearing!” 

Arkwright  looked  a little  astonished,  and  Dick 
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settled  himself  in  his  seat  again  ; and  sent  those 
brave,  kind  eyes  across  the  house  in  a glance  of 
greeting.  And  as  Anna  Dearing  and  her  lover 
met  that  glance — that  cordial  smile  just  touched 
with  melancholy,  they  said  to  each  other,  as  if 
with  one  mind : “ He  is  a grand  fellow.”  And 
that  was  all  they  ever  said.  But  Tom  Ridley, 
sitting  there,  thought  again  of  those  words: 
“If  Shakspearo  loved  me,  and  I did  not  love 
him,  how  could  I marry  him  ?” 

WILMINGTON  DURING  THE 
BLOCKADE. 

BY  A LATE  CONFEDERATE  OFFICER. 

AFTER  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  there 
was  not  in  the  South  a more  important 
place  than  the  little  town  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  noted  in  peace  times 
for  its  exports  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
lumber.  The  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  had  been 
settled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  emigrants  and 
Scotchmen,  and  to  this  day  you  find  the  old 
Highland  names,  and  sec  strongly-marked  Scot- 
tish features  among  the  inhabitants.  The  peo- 
ple still  retain  many  of  the  traits  of  their  de- 
scent, and  are  shrewd,  canny,  money-making, 
and  not  to  be  beaten  at  driving  a bargain  by  any 
Yankee  that  we  ever  saw.  They  are  hospitable, 
intelligent,  and  polished;  many  old  families, 
who  for  years  have  lived  in  affluence  and  luxury, 
residing  there,  who  have  intermarried  with  each 
other  until  they  form  a large  “ cousinhood,”  as 
they  call  it. 

Previous  to  the  war  Wilmington  was  very  gay 
and  social.  But  the  war  had  sadly  changed  the 
place — many  of  the  old  families  moving  away 
into  the  interior,  and  those  who  remained,  either 
from  altered  circumstances  or  the  loss  of  rela- 
tives in  battle,  living  in  retiracy.  When  wc 
first  knew  it,  Major-General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting 
was  in  command.  He  was  an  old  array  officer, 
who  for  a long  time  had  been  stationed  at  Smith- 
ville,  near  the  Old  Inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  prior  to  the  war  there  had  been  a 
fort  and  a garrison,  though  for  some  years  dis- 
used. Whiting  was  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed officers  in  the  Southern  army.  He  was  a 
splendid  engineer,  and  having  been  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Survey  for  some  time  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast,  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  the 
capability  of  defense,  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points.  His  manners  were  brusque,  but  he  had 
a kind  and  generous  heart.  He  was  fond  of  the 
social  glass,  and  may  have  sometimes  gone  too 
far.  Ho  was  not  popular  with  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  he  was  arbitrary,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  of  civilians.  He  was 
a very  handsome,  soldierly-looking  man,  and 
though  rough  sometimes  in  his  manners,  ho  was 
a gentleman  at  heart,  incapable  of  any  thing 
mean  or  low,  and  of  undaunted  courage.  Peace 
to  his  ashes ! 

On  Whiting's  staff  were  three  young  officers 
of  great  promise : his  brother-in-law,  Major  J. 


H.  Hill,  of  the  old  army,  now  an  active  express 
agent  at  Wilmington ; Major  Benjamin  Sloan, 
his  ordnance  officer,  now  teaching  school  some- 
where in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina ; and 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Fairley,  a young  Irishman, 
who  had  been  many  years  in  this  country,  and 
who  hailed  from  South  Carolina.  Fairley  was 
noted  in  the  army  as  a daring  scout  and  very 
hard  rider,  withal  one  of  the  quietest  and  most 
modest  of  men.  He  is  now  drumming  for  a 
dry-good  house  in  New  York,  instead  of  inspect- 
ing the  outposts.  We  wonder  if  lie  recollects 
the  night  when  the  writer  hereof  picked  up  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  blanket  at  Mason  boro  Sound. 

Whiting  scarcely  ever  had  enough  troops  at 
his  command  to  make  up  a respectable  Confed- 
erate Division.  In  ’G4  he  had  at  Wilmington 
Martin's  Brigade,  which  was  a very  fine  and 
large  one,  composed  of  four  North  Carolina 
regiments,  remarkably  well  officered;  two  or 
three  companies  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  town, 
doing  provost  and  guard  duty ; at  Fort  Caswell, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Inlet  on  the  Western 
Bar,  a battalion  of  heavy  artillery  and  a light 
battery;  at  Smithville  a similar  battalion;  at 
Baldhead,  opposite  Caswell,  an  island,  Col.  Hed- 
rick's North  Carolina  regiment,  about  GOO  men 
effective ; at  Fort  Fisher  Lamb’s  North  Caro- 
lina regiment,  about  700  effective  men ; a com- 
pany at  Fort  Anderson ; a company  of  the  7th  C. 
S.  cavalry  at  the  ferry  over  New  Iiiver,  GO  miles 
northeast  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Sound;  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  a light  battery,  and  a com- 
pany of  infantry  at  Kenansville,  40  miles  north 
of  Wilmington  and  7 miles  west  of  the  Weldon 
Railroad.  These,  with  tw’o  or  three  light  batter- 
ies scattered  along  the  Sound,  from  a little  above 
Fort  Fisher  up  to  Toprail,  constituted  in  the 
spring  of  ’64  the  whole  Confederate  force  in  the 
Department  of  Cape  Fear. 

With  this  force,  and  Whiting's  skill  and  brav- 
ery, wo  military  men  thought  we  could  hold 
Wilmington.  For  we  justly  regarded  the  Gen- 
eral as  one  of  the  few  eminently  fit  appoint- 
ments that  the  War  Department  had  made.  It 
certainly  made  some  curious  selections,  e.g., 
the  placing  of  the  dashing,  impetuous  Van 
Dorn  in  command  of  a Department — the  last 
place  in  the  world  he  was  suited  for — instead 
of  giving  him  a cavalry  command  of  10,000 
men  and  placing  him  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department.  Had  the  latter  been  done  the 
Federate  would  have  found  Yan  Dorn  a trouble- 
some customer  in  Missouri.  But  in  Whiting 
we  had  implicit  faith.  So,  though  there  were 
constant  rumors  of  expeditions  against  the  place 
we  scarcely  believed  they  were  coming,  so  long 
had  the  thing  been  delayed,  and,  in  fact,  an  at- 
tack was  wished  for  by  the  youthful  Hotspurs  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  garrison  life  at 
Caswell,  Baldhead,  and  Fisher.  Wiser  people 
knew  better.  In  fact  we  had  lapsed  into  a dream 
of  security,  or  thought,  at  least,  the  evil  day 
was  for  off.  We  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry, 
and  there  was  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
as  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 
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It  seemed  singular  to  us  that  the  United 
States  should  so  long  neglect  to  close  the  only 
port  almost  of  the  Confederacy  into  which  ev- 
ery 44  dark  of  the  moon”  there  ran  a half  dozen 
or  so  swift  blockade  - runners,  freighted  with 
cannon,  muskets,  and  every  munition  of  war — 
medicines,  cloth,  shoes,  bacon,  etc.  Through 
that  port  were  brought  till  January  '65  all  the 
stores  and  material  needed  by  the  indefatigable 
Colonel  Gorgas,  the  Confederate  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, the  most  efficient  bureau  officer  the 
Confederacy  had.  Through  it  came  those  fa- 
mous Whitworth  and  Armstrong  guns  sent  us 
by  our  English  friends.  Into  Wilmington  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Commissary-General  Northrup 
that  rotten,  putrid  bacon  called  “ Nassau,”  be- 
cause it  had  spoiled  on  the  wharves  of  that  place 
before  reshipped  for  Wilmington.  It  was  coaree 
Western  bacon,  bought  by  Confederate  emis- 
saries at  the  North  ; and  many  a time  have  we 
imprecated  curses  both  loud  and  deep  on  poor 
old  North r up’s  devoted  head  as  we  worried  down 
a piece  of  the  rancid  stuff.  We  must  say,  in 
all  candor,  that  he  was  impartial  in  his  distribu- 
tion of  it,  and  ordered  it  given  to  both  Confed- 
erate trooper  and  Federal  prisoner.  Northrup 
himself  ate  none  of  it ; he  lived  on  rice— of 
whidh  he  would  buy  a hogshead  at  a time  from 
the  Commissariat.  We  became  so  vitiated  in  our 
taste  by  eating  it  that  at  last  we  came  to  prefer  it 
to  good  bacon,  and  liked  the  strong,  rancid  taste. 
We  could  not  afford  to  permit  our  stomachs  to 
cut  up  any  shines,  and  forced  them  to  stand  any 
and  every  thing  by  breaking  them  into  it. 

But  the  cargoes  of  those  white  painted,  bird- 
like  looking  steamers  that  floated  monthly  into 
Wilmington,  producing  such  excitement  and  joy 
among  its  population,  unfortunately  for  the 
Confederates  did  not  contain  Government  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  alone,  bad  as  the  bacon 
and  much  of  the  6tuff  bought  abroad  by  worth- 
less Confederate  agents  were.  The  public 
freight  compared  with  the  private  was  small. 
By  them  were  brought  in  the  cloth  that  made 
the  uniforms  of  those  gayly-decked  clerks  that 
swarmed  the  streets  of  Richmond  with  military 
titles,  and  read  the  battle  bulletins  and  discussed 
the  war  news.  From  that  source  came  the 
braid,  buttons,  and  stars  for  that  host  of  “Ma- 
jors”— who  were  truly  fifth  wheels,  and  did  not 
even  have  the  labor  of  “ following  the  Colonel 
around” — with  which  the  Confederacy  was  af- 
flicted. From  it  came  the  fine  English  bran- 
dies, choice  foreign  wines,  potted  meats,  and 
conserves,  jellies,  and  anchovy  paste,  etc.,  that 
filled  the  pantries  and  store-rooms  of  many  of 
the  officials  at  Richmond,  and  were  spread  out  | 
in  such  profusion  at  the  dinners  or  suppers  or 
dejeuners  given  by  the  44  court  circle”  (as  it  was 
called)  to  officials  when  the  “circle”  wanted 
any  of  their  pets  promoted  or  assigned  to  good 
positions.  From  it  came  the  loaf-sugar,  coflee, 
tea,  etc.,  that  staff-officers,  blockade-runners, 
and  their  relations  and  friends  luxuriated  in, 
while  the  ragged,  dirty  Confederate  soldier, 
musket  in  hand,  broiled  or  soaked  in  the  trenches 


before  Richmond  and  Peterburg,  watching  the 
foe  with  stout  heart  but  faint  stomach ; starving 
on  a handful  of  meal  and  a pint  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses, probably  varied  every  other  day  with  the 
third  or  quarter  of  a pound  of  Mr.  Commissary- 
General  Northrup's  savory  “Nassau  Bacon.” 
Meanwhile  his  wife  and  little  ones  suffering  in 
their  far-off  Southern  home  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  was  this  that  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Southern  army,  and  caused  such  numerous  de- 
sertions from  General  Lee’s  camp  during  the 
memorable  winter  of  *64  and  *65. 

In  fact  there  were  numbers  of  Confederate 
officers,  during  the  period  blockade -running 
came  under  our  view,  whose  sole  business  it 
seemed  to  be  to  lay  in  in  that  way  stocks  of 
groceries  and  dry-goods,  and  by  speculating  and 
shipping  cotton  from  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton to  lay  by  gold  in  case  of  an  evil  day.  Many 
of  them  came  out  of  the  war  rich  men,  and 
doubtless  with  comfortable  consciences,  for  who 
respects  or  likes  a poor  man?  We  will  say, 
however,  that  we  never  heard  of  but  two  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  who  were  accused  of  this; 
and  one  thing  was  veiy  certain,  that  Heniy 
Whiting's  skirts  were  clear  of  such  transactions, 
and  that  he  left  his  family  badly  off.  It  was 
the  small  fry  generally  who  engaged  in  this  dis- 
creditable business,  to  the  neglect  of  their  soldier- 
ly avocations,  men  who  had  been  either  in  the 
retail  grocery  or  dry-goods  business  before  the 
war,  and  who  could  not  keep  their  hands  from 
such  pickings,  or  get  over  their  old  “store'*  hab- 
its. It  was  seldom  you  caught  a West  Pointer 
at  this  trading  business,  poor  as  most  of  them 
were,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  two  or 
three  of  them  did  fall  from  grace  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

Talk  about  Yankees  worshiping  the  almighty 
dollar ! You  should  have  seen  the  adoration  paid 
the  Golden  Calf  at  Wilmington  during  the  days 
of  blockade-running.  Every  body  was  engaged 
in  it  save  the  private  soldiers  and  a few  poor 
lino  and  staff  officers,  who  were  not  within  the 
“ring,”  and  possessed  no  influence  or  position 
there  by  which  they  could  grant  favors. 

When  a steamer  came  in,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren rushed  down  to  the  wharves  to  see  it,  to 
buy,  beg,  jor  steal  something.  Every  body  want- 
ed to  know  if  their  “ventures” — the  proceeds 
of  the  bales  of  cotton  or  boxes  of  tobacco  sent 
out — had  come  in.  No  people  were  more  ex- 
cited than  tho  women,  expecting  gloves,  para- 
sols, hoop-skirts,  corsets,  flannels,  and  bonnets, 
silks  And  calicoes ; for  these  things  became 
frightfully  scarce  and  dear  in  the  South  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  first  people  aboard 
of  course  were  the  agents— on  such  occasions 
very  big  men.  Then  swarmed  officials  and  of- 
ficers, 44 friends”  and  “bummers,”  hunting  after 
drinks  and  dinners,  and  willing  to  accept  any 
compliment,  from  a box  of  cigars  or  a bottle  of 
brandy  down  to  a bunch  of  bananas  or  a pocket- 
ful of  oranges.  Happy  the  man  who  knew  well 
and  intimately  the  steward  of  a blockade-runner, 
or  oould  call  the  cook  his  friend,  and  get  a part 
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of  the  stealings  from  the  pantry  or  the  drippings 
from  the  kitchen ! 

How  it  made  those  bluff,  coarse,  ml  gar  En- 
glishmen stare,  who  came  in  as  pursers  or  offi- 
cers, to  see  well-dressed  gentlemen  thus  degrad- 
ing themselves  by  sponging  and  loafing  and  dis- 
gracing their  uniforms!  We  have  seen  many 
a fellow,  bearing  a commission,  for  hours  eying 
from  a stand-point  on  the  wharf  a blockade- 
runner  as  a cat  would  a mouse,  and  then  just 
about  lunch -time  drop  aboard  to  enjoy  the 
Champagne  or  porter,  the  sardines  or  Parmesan 
and  English  cheese.  We  never  heard  them  ex- 
press it*  but  wo  can  imagine  the  intense  disgust 
that  such  men  as  John  Wilkinson,  Robert  Car- 
ter, and  other  old  navy  officers,  who  occasion- 
ally commanded  such  ships,  must  have  felt  at 
this  method  some  of  their  Confederate  brethren 
had  of  living  at  other  people's  expense. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  this  sort  of  thing  but  twice.  Once  by  invita- 
tion of  our  friend  George  Baer  ( alias  Captain 
Henry),  who  immortalized  himself  by  writing 
that  celebrated  protest  ns  to  the  capture  of  the 
Greyhound,  and  by  his  escape  from  his  captors 
in  Boston.  Baer  invited  us  to  a fashionable  10 
o'clock  breakfast  on  the  Index , which  he  then 
commanded,  and  the  consequence  was  we  near- 
ly stuffed  ourselves  to  death,  and  came  near 
having  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  second  time  we 
went  by  invitation  on  board  the  Advance  to 
dinner,  and  were  treated  like  a “snob,”  as  we 
deserved  to  be,  for  our  pains.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  cool  stare  of  the  steward  when  we 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a second  piece  of 
pic.  We  ate  it — humble  pie  indeed — and  that 
awful  man's  look,  which  we  shall  never  forget 
to  our  dying  day,  though  it  came  near  killing, 
cured  us  of  any  propensity  of  dining  and  wining 
on  board  blockade-runners.  We  loved  fresh 
meat  and  Champagne  dearly,  but  we  never 
sought  it  again  in  that  quarter. 

Wilmington  during  that  period  swarmed  with 
foreigners,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  fact,  going 
down  the  main  street  or  along  the  river,  you 
might  well  imagine  you  were  journeying  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  As  to  the  falling  among 
thieves  we  will  make  no  mention.  The  beggars 
at  the  gangways  of  the  newly-arrived  steamers 
were  as  thick  os  those  in  Egypt  ciying  “ buck- 
sheesh.” 

At  every  turn  you  41  met  up,”  as  our  tar-heel 
friends  say,  with  young  Englishmen  dressed  like 
grooms  and  jockeys,  or  with  a peculiar  coach- 
manlike  look,  seeming,  in  a foreign  land,  away 
from  their  mothers,  to  indulge  their  fancy  for 
the  outre  and  extravagant  in  dress  to  the  ut- 
most. These  youngsters  had  money,  made 
money,  lived  like  fighting-cocks,  and  astonish- 
ed the  natives  by  their  pranks,  and  the  way 
they  flung  the  Confederate  “stuff”  about.  Of 
course  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted 
cotton.  The  Liverpool  house  of  Alexander 
Collie  and  Co.  had  quite  a regiment  of  these 
youngsters  in  their  employ.  Fine-looking  fel- 


lows, with  turned-up  noses,  blue  eyes  wide  apart, 
and  their  fluffy,  straw-colored,  mutton-chop 
whiskers  floating  in  the  wind,  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  their  cher  aunts,  the  handsome  quad- 
roon washer  women,  on  whose  mantle-pieces  and 
in  whose  albums  were  frequently  to  be  found 
photographs  strikingly  resembling  the  aforesaid 
young  foreigners.  They  occupied  a large  flar- 
ing yellow  house,  like  a military  hospital,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Market  Street,  and  which  be- 
longed to  a Mr.  Wright.  There  these  young- 
sters kept  open  house  and  spent  their  pas*  and 
the  Company's  money,  while  it  lasted.  There 
they  fought  cocks  on  Sundays,  until  the  neigh- 
bors remonstrated  and  threatened  prosecution. 
A stranger  passing  the  house  at  night,  and  see- 
ing it  illuminated  with  every  gas-jet  lit  (the 
expense,  no  doubt,  charged  to  the  ship),  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  music,  would  ask  if  a ball 
was  going  on.  Oh  no ! it  was  only  these  young 
English  Sybarites  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a band 
of  negro  minstrels  after  dinner.  They  enter- 
tained any  and  every  body,  from  Beauregard 
And  Whiting,  or  Lawley,  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  down  to  such 
44  bummers”  as  Vizitelly  or  the  most  insuffera- 
ble sponge  or  snob  who  forced  his  society  upon 
them. 

But  alas ! there  came  a day  when  these  Mas- 
ters Primrose,  with  brandy-flushed  faces,  faded 
away,  and  were  scattered  like  their  namesakes 
before  a chilling  northeast  wind,  and  Wilming- 
ton knew  them  no  more.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  population  of  Wilmington,  both  white  and 
colored,  miss  and  mourn  them  sadly. 

Of  course  there  were  many  American  hous- 
es, and  American  agents  representing  English 
houses,  some  of  whom  would  fain  have  aped 
the  hospitality  of  these  young  Britishers  if  they 
could ; and  others  who  upon  no  account  would 
have  done  so.  There  were  Crenshaw  and  Broth- 
ers, Confederate  Government  Agents;  Ficklin 
and  Finney,  Agents  for  the  State  of  Virginia ; 
Mitchell  and  Gervey,  of  Charleston,  Agents  of 
the  Bee  Line ; Salomons  and  Co.,  of  New  Or- 
leans ; and  a host  of  others  of  less  importance, 
or  no  importance  at  all.  Of  course  they  all 
made  fortunes — some  at  the  expense  of  their 
eountry,  some  at  the  expense  of  their  compa- 
nies; which  latter,  in  consequence,  often  had 
small  dividends  to  make. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  very  well  repre- 
sented at  Wilmington,  as  you  may  imagine,  the 
unctuous  and  oleaginous  Confederate  Secretary 
of  State  having  well  provided  for  “ his  people.” 
A great  many  gentlemen  of  strongly  Jewish 
physiognomy  were  to  be  met  with  on  the  streets, 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  witli  papers  in  their 
pockets  to  keep  them  out  of  the  army  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  still  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
44  monish.”  When  the  conscript  officer  became 
very  zealous  and  pressing  they  fled  away  to 
Nassau  and  Bermuda.  We  recollect,  upon  one 
occasion,  when  a very  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer in  the  Confederate  service  was  going  to  run 
the  blockade,  three  men,  representing  themselves 
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as  being  intended  for  the  crew  of  a Confederate 
cruiser  abroad,  presented  themselves  with  notes 
from  a high  Government  official,  requesting 
that  passage  be  furnished  them  to  Nassau. 
Lieutenant  J told  them : 

44  Gentlemen,  if  I take  you  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, you  can  not  go  as  passengers ; you 
will  have  to  go  in  the  forecastle,  as  common 
sailors.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  they ; 44  any  way  will  do.” 

So  they  went  out  with  the  nominal  purpose 
of  joining  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  that  was  being 
fitted  out  in  Europe.  When  the  vessel  got  to 
Nassau,  in  a few  days  one  of  the  party  had  his 
sign  up-  as  a practicing  physician ; the  other 
had  gone  into  business  in  a store ; and  the  third 

came  to  Lieutenant  J , and  begged  him  to 

take  him  as  his  steward. 

44  Why,”  said  the  officer,  “you  are  a gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education  , you  are  not  fitted 
to  be  a steward — a waiter.” 

“Never  mind,”  replied  the  unhappy  impecu- 
nious individual ; 44 1 am  out  of  money,  and 
must  do  something.” 

There  ’were  many  other  such  instances  of 
refugees  from  conscription.  In  Richmond  they 
used  to  get  through  the  lines  in  coffins.  At 
Wilmington  scarce  a steamer  went  out  without 
some  ‘‘stowaways,”  whom  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  smoke  out,  or  without  some  weak- 
kneed  individual  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  in  some 
mysterious  way  managed  to  get  a passport  and 
to  escape  the  conscript  officer. 

The  Confederate  Government  used  to  send 
some  queer  agents  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  A Mrs.  Grinnell  was  sent  out  by  the 
Surgeon-General — so  she  stated — to  get  band- 
ages, etc.,  which  nobody  else,  we  suppose,  but 
^Mrs.  Grinnell  could  get.  She  was  an  English- 
woman, of  that  class  and  with  those  manners 
which  any  man,  if  he  has  traveled  much,  has 
often  seen.  She  gave  herself  out  as  a daugh- 
ter of  an  English  baronet,  and  had  first  come  to 
New  York  several  years  prior  to  the  war.  Then 
there  was  Relic  Boyd,  who  represented,  herself, 
we  believe,  as  an  agent  sent  out  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min. She  was  captured,  with  our  friend  George 
Baer,  on  the  Greyhound . Another  was  a Mrs. 
Baxley,  of  Baltimore.  She  represented  her- 
self, we  believe,  as  an  agent  of  old  Mr.  Mem- 
minger — that  compeer  of  Gallatin  and  Neckar — 
who,  by-the-way,  ever  since  the  surrender  has 
been  hiding  away  somewhere  up  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  South  Carolina,  in  mortal  terror ; 
and  who,  whenever  he  hears  of  even  a bureau 
agent  in  the  shape  of  a chaplain  being  in  the 
neighborhood,  immediately  hies  himself  off  to 
his  retreat,  not  to  reappear  till  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  has  departed  the  vi- 
cinity. The  fact  is,  the  United  States  ought  to 
send  old  Mr.  Memminger  a free  pardon  and 
grant  him  a pension.  Ho  did  about  as  mnch 
as  any  other  man  we  know  of  to  break  down  the 
Confederacy.  Mallory  should  be  taken  care  of 
for  life.  And  ns  for  Benjamin,  the  United  States 
never  can  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes 


him  for  having,  by  his  unfortunate  counsels, 
assisted  it  in  the  destruction  of 44  the  rebellion.” 
They  should  send  a public  ship  to  bring  Benja- 
min back  to  his  sorrowing  countiy,  which  so 
deeply  mourns  his  loss. 

Mr.  Mallory’s  navy  was  always  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  army,  and  many  were  the  jeers 
that  the  Confederate  “mud-crushers”  let  off  at 
his  iron-clads,  formidable  things  as  they  were, 
had  he  managed  properly  the  Confederate  navy. 
Captain  Lynch  was  the  flag-officer  of  the  Cape 
Fear  squadron  when  we  first  went  there.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  the  iron-clad  ram  North  Caro- 
lina, which  drew  so  much  water  that  she  could 
never  get  over  the  bars  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
Inlet— except,  possibly,  at  the  highest  spring- 
tide, and  then  the  chances  were  against  her  ever 
getting  back  again ; the  Raleigh , another  iron- 
clad, not  completed  till  late  in  the  summer  of 
’64 ; and  two  or  three  little  steam-tugs.  They 
all  came  to  grief.  The  North  Carolina , the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  neither  sheathed  nor  prepared 
to  resist  the  worms,  was  pierced  by  them  till  her 
hull  was  like  a honey-comb,  and  finally  was 
sunk  opposite  Smithvillc.  The  Raleigh , after 
going  out  and  scaring  off  the  blockading  fleet  at 
the  New  Inlet,  was  beached  and  lost  on  a bar 
near  Fort  Fisher  in  returning.  The  tugs  were 
burned  on  the  river  subsequent  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  town. 

Whiting  and  Lynch  from  some  cause  or  other 
never  were  on  good  terms,  jealous  of  each  other’s 
authority,  we  suppose.  It  finally  came  near 
culminating  seriously.  There  bad  been  an  or- 
der sent  by  Mr.  Mallory  to  Lynch,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  not  to 
let  any  vessel  go  out  without  taking  out  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  Government  cotton.  Lynch 
was  commander  of  the  naval  defenses  of  the 
Cape  Fear.  By  some  oversight  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  office  at  Richmond  had  sent  no  such 
order  to  Whiting,  who  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment, and  consequently  the  port  and  its  regula- 
tions. One  of  Collie’s  steamers  was  about  to 
go  out  without  complying  with  the  law.  Old 
Lynch  sent  a half  company  of  marines  on  board 
of  her  and  took  possession.  This  Whiting  re- 
sented rather  haughtily  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference with  his  authority  as  Commander  of 
the  port,  and  marching  in  a battalion  of  the 
Seventeenth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Lamb,  ejected  the 
marines,  and  took  possession  of  the  steamer  and 
hauled  her  up  stream  to  her  wharf.  Lynch  said 
he  did  not  care  how  far  Whiting  took  her  up 
the  river,  but  he  vowed  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  take  her  to  sea  he  would  sink  her,  and  he 
shotted  his  guns.  Matters  looked  squally  and 
excitement  was  high.  A collision  was  feared. 
They  wrere  both  summoned  to  Richmond  to  ex- 
plain, and  both  returned  apparently  satisfied. 
Lynch,  however,  was  shortly  afterward  relieved, 
and  Commodore  Pinckney  took  his  place. 

We  had  often  wondered  why  the  port  was  not 
more  effectually  closed.  To  tell  the  truth  it 
was  hardly  closed  at  all.  Many  of  the  block- 
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ade- runners  continued  tlieir  career  till  the  fall 
of  Fisher.  An  experienced  captain  and  good 
engineer  invariably  brought  a ship  safe  by  the 
blockading  squadron.  Wilkinson  ind  Carter 
never  failed — good  sailors,  cool /Cautious,  and 
resolute  they  ran  in  and  out  without  difficulty 
many  times.  The  great  danger  was  from  the 
exterior  line  of  the  blockaders  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  out. 

But  owing  to^tho  configuration  of  the  coast  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  effect  a close  blockade. 
The  Cape  Fear  has  two  mouths,  the  Old  Inlet, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Fort  Caswell  stands, 
and  the  New  Inlet,  nine  miles  up  the  river,  where 
Fisher  guards  the  entrance.  From  the  station 
off  the  Old  Inlet,  where  there  were  usually  from 
five  to  six  blockaders,  around  to  the  station  off 
the  New  Inlet,  a vessel  would  have  to  make  an 
arc  of  some  fifty  miles,  owing  to  the  Frying  Pan 
Shoals  intervening,  while  from  Caswell  across 
to  Fisher  it  was  only  nine  miles.  The  plan  of 
the  blockade-runners  coming  in  was  to  strike 
the  coast  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  or  below  the 
Inlets,  and  then  run  along  (of  course  at  night) 
till  they  got  under  the  protection  of  the  forts. 
Sometimes  they  got  in  or  out  by  boldly  running 
through  the  blockading  fleet,  but  that  was  haz- 
ardous, for  if  discovered,  the  ocean  was  alive 
with  rockets  and  lights,  and  it  was  no  pleasant 
thing  to  have  shells  and  balls  whistling  over  you 
and  around  you.  The  chances  were,  then,  that 
if  you  were  not  caught,  you  had,  in  spite  of  your 
speed,  to  throw  a good  many  bales  of  cotton 
overboard. 

The  wreck  of  these  blockade-runners  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  by  being  stranded  or  beach- 
ed, and  highly  diverting  skirmishes  would  oc- 
cur between  the  blockaders  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  for  the  possession.  The  fleet,  how- 
ever, never  liked  the  Whitworth  guns  that  we 
had,  which  shot  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
rifle  and  with  a tremendous  range.  The  sol- 
diers generally  managed  to  wreck  the  stranded 
vessels  successfully,  though  oftentimes  with  great 
peril  and  hardship.  It  mattered  very  little  to 
the  owners  then  who  got  her,  as  they  did  not 
see  much  of  what  was  recovered — the  soldiers 
thinking  they  were  entitled  to  what  they  got  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  But  a wreck  was  a most 
demoralizing  affair — the  whole  garrison  general- 
ly got  drunk  and  staid  drunk  for  a week  or  so 
afterward.  Brandy  and  fine  wines  flowed  like 
water ; and  it  was  a month  perhaps  before  mat- 
ters could  be  got  straight.  Many  accumulated 
snug  little  sums  from  the  misfortunes  of  the 
blockade -runners,  who  generally  denounced 
sach  pillage  as  piracy;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped. 

We  recollect  the  wrecking  of  the  Ella  off 
Baldhead  in  December,  *64.  She  belonged  to 
the  Bee  Company  of  Charleston,  and  was  a 
splendid  new  steamer,  on  her  second  trip  in, 
with  a large  and  valuable  cargo  almost  entirely 
owned  by  private  parties  and  speculators.  She 
was  chased  ashore  by  the  blockading  fleet,  and 
immediately  abandoned  by  her  officers  and  crew, 


whom  nothing  would  induce  to  go  back  in  or- 
der to  save  her  cargo.  Yankee  shells  flying 
over,  and  through,  and  around  her  had  no 
charms  for  these  sons  of  Neptune.  Captain 
Badham,  however,  and  his  company,  the  Eden- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Battery,  with  Captain  Bahnson,  a 
fighting  Quaker  from  Salem,  N.  C.,  boarded 
and  wrecked  her  under  the  fire  of  the  Federals 
— six  shells  passing  through  the  Ella  while  they 
were  removing  her  cargo.  The  consequence 
was  that  for  a month  afterward  nearly  the 
whole  garrison  were  on  “a  tight/*  and  gro- 
ceries and  dry-goods  were  plentiful  in  that  vi- 
cinity. The  general  demoralization  produced 
by  “London  Dock*’  and  “Hollands”  seemed 
even  to  have  affected  that  holy  man,  the  Chap- 
lain, who  said  some  very  queer  graces  at  the 
head-quarter’s  mess-table. 

Seldom,  however,  w as  there  any  loss  of  life 
attending  these  wrecks.  But  there  was  one 
notable  case  of  the  drowning  of  a famous  wo- 
man, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  powers  of 
fascination.  We  allude  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Grcenhow,  so  well  known  for  many  years  in 
Washington  circles.  Before  she  even  crossed 
the  Confederate  lines  she  had  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond, and  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities  in  Washington.  After 
coming  to  Richmond  and  laboring  in  the  hos- 
pitals there  for  some  time  she  sailed  for  Europe 
from  Wilmington,  and  it  was  on  her  return  trip 
that  she  was  drowned,  just  as  Bho  reached  the 
shores  of  the  South.  She  had  lived  past  her 
beauty’s  prime,  had  drank  deep  of  fashion  and 
folly's  stream  of  pleasure,  had  received  the  ad- 
miration and  adulation  of  hundreds  of  her  fel- 
low-mortals, and  had  reached  that  point  in  life 
when  those  things  no  longer  please  but  pall  on 
the  senses.  Her  time  had  come.  The  small 
boat  in  which  she  was  coming  from  the  vessel, 
which  was  beached  just  a short  distance  above 
Fisher,  upset.  Mrs.  Greenhow,  after  sinking 
several  times,  was  brought  to  shore,  but  soon 
after  reaching  it  died.  It  was  said  that  the  gold 
she  had  sewed  up  and  concealed  about  her  per- 
son had  borne  her  down  and  was  the  cause  of 
her  death  ; that  bad  it  not  been  for  that  weight 
she  would  have  been  saved.  Her  body  was 
brought  to  Wilmington  and  laid  out  in  the  Sail- 
ors’ Church,  where  we  saw  her.  She  was  beau- 
tiful in  death.  After  her  funeral  her  wardrobe 
and  a great  many  articles  that  she  had  brought 
over  for  sale,  and  which  had  been  rescued  from 
the  wreck,  were  sold  at  auction  in  Wilmington. 
It  was  very  splendid,  and  the  “venture”  she 
had  brought  in  for  sale  was  most  costly.  It 
was  said  that  an  English  countess  or  duchess 
had  an  interest  in  this  venture,  and  was  to  have 
shared  the  profits  of  the  speculation. 

But  the  storm  was  soon  to  rain  on  our  de- 
voted heads.  Those  white-painted  steamers, 
clipping  the  water  so  nimbly,  with  the  British 
and  Confederate  flags  flying,  with  their  bran- 
dies and  wines,  their  silks  and  calicoes,  their 
bananas  and  oranges,  and  gladdening  the  hearts 
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of  the  dwellers  on  the  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
were  soon  to  disappear  from  its  waters,  and  the 
glory  of  Wilmington  to  depart. 

Day  after  day  we  had  watched  the  blockading 
beet  with  the  naked  eye  and  a glass,  and  often 
thought  what  a lonely  time  those  fellows  must 
be  having,  and  longed  for  some  northeast  storm 
to  send  them  on  the  coast,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 
Cushing’s,  by-the-way,  we  camo  very  near  mak- 
ing, when  that  daring  officer  came  up  the  Cape 
Fear  in  June,  we  think  it  was,  '64,  passing 
through  the  New  Inlet  by  Fort  Fisher  with  a 
boat's  crew  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  sailors 
and  marines,  and,  landing  half-way  between 
the  town  and  the  fort,  concealed  his  boat  in  a 
creek,  and  laid  perdu  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Fisher  road,  waiting  for  Whiting  or  Lamb  to 
come  along;  A mere  accident  enabled  us  to 
escape  him ; and  though  of  no  importance  our- 
self, we  had  papers  with  us  at  the  time  that 
would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  the  United 
States  Government.  We  all  of  us  admired  his 
courage,  and  thought  it  deserved  success.  We 
well  remember  delivering  Cushing’s  message 
(repeated  to  us  by  the  old  citizen  whom  he  caught 
and  released)  to  General  Whiting,  that  “he  had 
been  in  Wilmington,  and  would  have  him  or 
Colonel  Lamb  shortly.” 

On  December  24,  ’G4,  the  armada  command- 
ed by  Butler  and  Porter  appeared  off  the  coast. 
That  day  the  United  States  forces  under  Butler 
landed,  and  the  bombardment  of  Fisher  com- 
menced, and  such  a feu  denfer  as  was  poured 
on  that  devoted  fort  was  never  seen.  Coming 
up  the  river  from  Smithville  on  a steamer  that 
afternoon  we  witnessed  it,  and  such  a roar  of 
artillery  we  never  heard.  Those  large  dottblc- 
enders  seemed  to  stand  in  remarkably  close  to 
the  fort,  and  deliver  their  (ire  with  great  accu- 
racy, knocking  up  the  sand  on  the  ramparts.  It 
seemed  a continuous  hail  of  shot  and  shell,  many 
of  them  going  over  Fisher  and  dropping  in  the 
river.  But  Fisher  was  a long  sand  fort,  stretch- 
ing in  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  river  bank 
around  to  the  mouth  of  the  New  Inlet,  that 
opened  into  the  ocean.  It  was  over  a mile  from 
point  to  point.  Though  it  was  thus  heavily 
bombarded  for  two  days,  little  or  no  impression 
was  made  on  its  works  except  to  give  them  a 
ragged  appearance,  and  very  few  casualties  oc- 
curred, the  garrison  sticking  mostly  to  their 
bomb-proofs,  which  were  very  complete.  Whit- 
ing was  there  in  command  in  perron,  having 
been  sent  there  by  Bragg,  of  which  latter  per- 
sonage presently. 

On  Saturday  night,  Christmas-cvo,  Butler's 
powder-ship  was  exploded.  It  appears  to  have 
made  no  impression  on  the  fort  or  the  garrison, 
but  wo  must  confess  those  300  tons  of  powder 
going  off  made  us,  though  twenty  miles  off,  feel 
very  weak  in  the  knees,  and  shook  our  nerves 
considerably,  for  we  did  not  know  what  it  was 
at  first,  nor  what  had  occurred.  About  2 a. if. 
we  were  quietly  asleep  in  our  quarters  with  our 
wife  and  little  one  by  our  side,  when  this  ter- 


rible explosion  occurred.  It  must  have  been 
heard  with  greater  effect  in  Wilmington  than  at 
the  fort,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  the  wind 
was  setting  in  that  direction,  though  the  town 
was  twenty ‘ffeiles  off.  There  came  in  the  dead 
of  night  that  awful  noise ; the  earth  seemed  to 
heave,  the  house  shook  violently,  as  if  the  walls 
were  going  to  fall  out  and  the  roof  coming  down 
on  us.  The  baby  slept  quietly  on  in  its  cradle; 
our  better-half  clung  to  us,  and  hysterically  in- 
sisted that  we  should  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Though  very  familiar  with  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bible,  to  save  our  lives  we  could  not  recollect  it 
Butler's  powder-ship  had  completely  knocked 
all  of  our  memory  out  of  us.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  at  that  moment  have  told  our 
own  name,  so  completely  had  the  terrific  noise 
upset  us. 

The  next  day,  Christmas,  was  Sunday,  and 
all  day  Porter's  guns  were  thundering  away  at 
Fisher  and  shaking  the  windows  in  Wilmington, 
where  the  citizens  were  offering  up  their  prayers 
for  our  protection  from  the  enemy.  Communis 
cation  with  Fort  Fisher  by  land  or  telegraph  was 
then  cut  off — the  messages  had  been  sent  up  to 
that  time.  Toward  night  sensational  messages 
commenced  to  be  brought  up  from  below — one 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  ou  the  para- 
pet at  Fisher  (in  truth  and  in  fact  they  never 
got  closer  than  tho  stables,  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  fort).  Bragg  sent  Mrs. 
Bragg  away  that  night  at  9 p.m.,  in  a special 
train,  up  the  Weldon  Road,  and  an  officer  who 
saw  him  at  about  1 1 P.m.  reported  that  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  be  quite  unnerved,  and 
that  his  hand  was  very  tremulous.  Of  course 
there  was  a great  exodus  of  civilians  from  the 
place  the  next  morning  early,  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bragg  had  gone  off  acting  as  a key-note  of  alarm 
to  others.  By  mid-day,  however,  Monday  these 
sensational  reports  and  stories  were  all  quieted 
by  the  authenticated  news  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
cm barked  on  the  fleet,  and  that  the  attack  had 
ceased.  Then  the  fleet  sailed,  and  every  thing 
quieted  down.  The  general  impression  was  that 
there  would  not  be  another  attack  till  after  the 
spring  equinox,  in  May,  say,  or  the  June  fol- 
lowing. 

When  Whiting  returned  to  tho  city  Bragg 
still  continued  in  command,  and  his  friends  and 
himself  evidently  took  the  credit  of  having  foiled 
Butler's  attempt.  Bragg  was  a friend  and  fa- 
vorite of  Mr.  Davis.  He  had  sided  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  Taylor’s  quarrel  with  General 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  a man  who  never  for- 
got his  friends  nor  forgave  his  enemies.  He 
seemed  determined  to  sustain  Bragg  at  all 
events,  though  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
army,  and  in  fact  the  South,  was  against  that 
General.  When  Wilmington  was  known  to  be 
threatened,  and  Bragg  was  sent  there,  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner  simply  remarked,  “Good-by, 
Wilmington  !”  and  the  prediction  was  verified. 

Whiting,  after  the  first  attack,  wrote  to  Bragg, 
advising  that  in  case  of  another  attack,  which 
would  probably  be  made,  to  prevent  surprise  he 
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would  advise  that  Hagood's  South  Carolina  bri- 
gade, numbering  over  2000  effective  men,  be 
thrown  into  Fort  Fisher,  the  garrison  of  which 
consisted  of  one  raw,  inexperienced  regiment 
that  had  never  smelled  powder  except  in  the 
first  attack,  and  which  did  not  number  even 
over  700  effective  men.  Hagood's  troops  were 
veterans,  and  had  been  in  many  a battle.  He 
also  advised  that  the  three  other  brigades  of 
Hoke's  division  bo  placed  along  about  the  spot 
where  the  Fedcrals  had  first  landed,  and  be  in- 
trenched so  as  to  prevent  a landing  above  the 
fort.  W ise  precautions  if  they  had  been  adopted . 
Bragg  indorsed  on  the  letter  of  advice  from 
Whiting  that  he  saw  no  necessity  in  carrying 
out  those  suggestions.  It  was  the  fuilure  to 
carry  out  those  suggestions  that  lost  Wilming- 
ton. Had  they  been  followed  Wilmington  would 
not  have  fallen  when  it  did,  nor  Fisher  have 
been  taken.  Instead,  Bragg  brought  Hoke's  di- 
vision up  about  a half  mile  back  of  Wilmington, 
over  twenty  miles  from  the  fort,  and  had  a grand 
review  there,  in  which  he  paraded  himself  in  a 
new  suit  of  uniform  presented  to  him  by  his  ad- 
mirers in  Wilmington. 

Whiting’s  prediction  about  a surprise  was 
shortly  to  be  verified.  Thursday  night,  the  10th 
of  January,  ’65,  the  fleet  again  appeared  off 
Fisher,  this  time  through  Bragg’s  imbecility,  to 
do  its  work  effectually,  and  Friday  morning  the 
citizens  of  Wilmington  were  aroused  by  the 
booming  of  Porter's  cannon  a second  time  open- 
ing on  Fisher.  When  the  news  came  up  at  mid- 
night that  the  fleet  had  again  appeared,  the  band 
of  Hoke's  division  were  in  town  serenading,  the 
officers  were  visiting,  and  the  men  scattered 
about — Bragg  no  doubt  asleep  in  fancied  se- 
curity. 

Of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  the  subse- 
quent inevitable  loss  of  Wilmington,  I shall  not 
speak.  These  events  have  passed  into  history. 
My  purpose  has  been  simply  to  portray  the  as- 
pect of  Wilmington  when  blockaded. 


MY  CROSS.  » 

WE  sat  alone,  grandmother  and  I.  She 
was  my  father’s  mother,  and  had  left  a 
comfortable  borne  of  her  own  to  come  to  ns 
when  my  mother  died.  I was  only  ten  years 
old  then,  and  during  the  eight  years  since  she 
had  hardly  let  me  find  out  what  it  was  to  be 
motherless.  Father  had  never  married  again — 
partly,  I think,  because  he  had  loved  my  mother 
with  all  his  heart,  and  had  no  room  left  in  it  for 
any  new-comer;  and  partly,  doubtless,  because 
grandmother  had  made  his  home  so  entirely 
comfortable  and  homelike  that  he  had  never 
experienced  those  thousand  little  domestic  dis- 
comforts which  sting  so  many  widowers  into 
matrimony. 

The  room  we  sat  in  thi3  spring  afternoon 
was  the  very  heart  of  home,  and  looked  so.  A 
large,  low  room,  with  oak  wainscoting  and  old- 
fashioned  windows.  There  was  a carpet  on  the 
floor  of  sombre  but  warm  colors ; on  the  walls, 


at  one  side,  oaken  book-shelves,  well-filled; 
some  plants  on  a stand  at  a south  window ; 
brackets  here  and  there,  with  little  vases  and 
ornaments,  some  of  which  had  been  my  mo- 
ther’s ; low  easy-chairs ; and  on  the  hearth  a 
bright  open  fire.  Grandmother  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  round  table  between  us,  sewing  steadily 
and  placidly.  The  long  seam  up  the  middle  of 
a sheet  her  work  was,  I remember,  and  it  made 
me  almost  angry  to  see  how  steadily  she  plodded 
along  it*  how  contented  she  was  to  fill  up  each 
day  with  its  own  commonplace  tasks.  I grew 
nervous.  My  embroidery  cotton  knotted,  then 
broke,  then  the  eye  came  out  of  my  needle.  I 
took  a new  one,  and  pricked  my  finger  with  it. 
I threw  my  work  down,  at  last,  with  something 
like  temper. 

“ Grandmother,”  I exclaimed,  “what  a dis- 
appointment life  is ! But  then  we  are  not  meant, 
I suppose,  to  find  our  happiness  here!”  and 
when  I had  said  that  I seemed  to  myself  to  have 
given  a religious  coloring  to  my  emotions,  and 
felt  a little  more  self-complacent. 

The  dear  old  lady  smiled  slightly — I caught 
a twinkle  of  humor  in  her  eyes,  though  she  kept 
it  out  of  her  voice — as  she  answered,  gravely : 

“It  is  a lesson  we  all  learn,  as  we  get  on  in 
life,  Helen ; but  not  every  one  has  the  wisdom 
to  discover  it  at  eighteen.” 

“ Every  one  would,  I think,”  I said,  hotly, 
“if  every  thing  on  which  they  set  their  hearts 
had  disappointed  them.  Life  looks  to  me  as 
barren  as  the  Great  Desert.” 

Grandmother  laid  down  her  work  for  a mo- 
ment, and  gave  me  a searching,  inquisitorial 
glance. 

“Have  you  and  Joe  been  quarreling?”  sho 
asked. 

Joe  Scarborough  was  my  lover.  I had  been 
engaged  to  him  six  months.  I did  love  him. 
I was  prond  of  him.  He  was  a great,  strong, 
manly  fellow ; a gentleman,  all  through,  though 
he  was  a farmer’s  son,  and  understood  rotation 
of  crops  better  than  changes  of  fashion. 

“ No,”  I said,  “ Joe  and  I have  not  quarreled. 
Joe  won’t  quarrel,  but  he  is  doing  me  great  in- 
justice.” 

Joe  was  grandmother’s  prime  favorite.  She 
took  np  the  cndgels  at  once  in  his  defense. 

“That  is  not  like  him,  Helen;  and  now,  of 
all  times,  I should  think  he  was  too  sod  for  in- 
justice.” 

Sho  said  “now,  of  all  times*”  because  last 
week  his  father  had  died  very  suddenly,  and 
she  knew  that  Joe  had  loved  him  more  than 
most  sons  love  their  fathers.  He  had  such  a 
great,  warm  heart  that  all  his  feelings  lay  deep — 
all  his  affections  were  stronger  than  most  men’s. 

I answered  her  with  » question : 

“ Grandmother,  if  you  had  accepted  one  kind 
of  life,  would  you  feel  bound  by  such  a pledge  to 
accept  another  entirely  different?  If  a man 
promised  you  to  do  one  thing,  and  then  coolly 
told  you  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
another,  would  you  not  think  it  injustice,  or  per- 
haps imposition?” 
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“I  think,”  she  said,  gravely,  “that  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  I can’t  pronounce  on 
this  case  until  I understand  it.” 

“When  Joe  asked  me  to  marry  him  he  told 
me  he  fully  realized  that  neither  my  tastes 
nor  my  habits  would  (it  me  for  being  a farmer's 
wife ; and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of 
asking  me  to  be  one.  Do  you  think  I'm  any 
more  fitted  now  ?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  you  are,”  and  the  smile 
which  emphasized  my  grandmother’s  remark 
said  more  than  the  words  did.  I understood 
by  it  that  she  thought  I had  not  been  improving 
— growing  fitter  for  any  life-work  worth  doing. 
It  sharpened  my  temper  yet  more. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “your  paragon — ” 

“You  mean,  I presume,  your  lover,”  she  in- 
terpolated. 

I took  no  notice,  except  to  change  the  phrase- 
ology of  my  sentence. 

“Joe  promised  to  go  to  town  next  fall,  and 
get  into  business.  He  said  that  ho  was  going  to 
be  a merchant.  For  my  part,  I was  willing  to 
wait  until  he  could  get  a salary  largo  enough  just 
to  live  on,  and  then  I would  have  shared  his  lot 
cheerfully,  and  helped  him  all  I could,  and  done 
without  luxuries  until  the  time  for  them  came. 
ThAt  would  have  suited  me.  I should  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  stir  and  bustle — the  rush 
and  movement  of  life.  I could  have  helped 
him  to  rise— I know  I could.” 

“And  what  is  it  now?” 

“ He  came  last  night  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
changed  all  his  plans.  He  means  to  give  up 
going  away,  and  settle  down  there  at  home,  to 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  sister.  He  says,  as 
he  shall  never  be  any  differently  situated,  there 
is  no  use  in  waiting,  and  he  wants  me  to  many 
him  and  come  home  there.” 

“What  did  you  tell  him?” 

“That  I would  take  till  to-night  to  think  of 
it.  I had  promised  to  share  a different  life  al- ' 
together ; I wasn’t  fit  for  this  one,  and  he  knew 
it.” 

“Yes,” grandmother  said,  quietly,  “he  must 
have  known  it.  But  I suppose  he  was  willing 
to  put  up  with  all  your  imperfections,  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  he 
bore  you.  You  know  he  might  get  a wife  a 
great  deal  more  efficient  and  helpful  than  you 
would  be.” 

“ Let  him,  then !” 

I said  the  words  defiantly,  but  I strangled 
something  which  was  almost  a sob  at  the  thought 
of  Joe — my  Joe— ever  caring  for,  being  helped 
by,  some  other  woman. 

Then  I took  up  my  embroidery  again,  and 
grandmother  stitched  away  at  her  sheet,  and 
both  of  U9  were  silent  I was  thinking  how  I 
loved  Joe,  and  how  I hated  farm-work;  how 
fussy  old  Mrs.  Scarborough  was,  and  how  stiff 
and  poky  Joe’s  sister  Angeline.  I don’t  know 
what  grandmother  was  thinking;  but,  after  a 
while,  she  said,  gently : 

“ We  all  have  some  kind  of  burden  to  bear, 
Helen.  We  can  not  please  ourselves  all  through 


life,  and  then  hear  the  Lord's  ‘ Well  done’  at  the 
last.  He  disciplines  us  with  trials,  every  one— 
sends  each  child  some  cross  to  carry — why  can 
not  you  take  this  for  yours  ?” 

“ I think  old  Mrs.  Scarborough  and  Angeline 
would  be  too  heavy  for  my  shoulders,"  I an- 
swered, tartly.  “ I don’t  like  them.” 

“Joe  does,”  uttered  grandmother  with  mild 
suggestion. 

I took  refuge  in  pertness,  and  said,  flippantly: 

“ Then  Joe  may  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  their 
society  without  interruption  from  me.” 

Grandmother  sighed,  as  she  fastened  her 
thread  at  the  end  of  the  long  seam,  and  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  see  about  supper.  I got 
up  and  looked  in  the  glass.  I teas  pretty,  and 
Joe  had  been  right  when  he  said  I was  unfit  for 
a farmer’s  wife.  I had  done  nothing  but  please 
myself,  so  far  in  life.  My  father  was  the  doc- 
tor of  the  little  country  town,  and  there  had 
never  been  any  thing  to  do  at  home  which  grand- 
mother and  her  one  good  strong  maid  of  all  work 
were  not  equal  to.  My  idle  life  had  made  me 
luxurious  and  indolent.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
no  love  on  earth  could  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
concile me  to  buttermilk  and  dishwater.  I re- 
membered the  farmers’  wives  here  in  Hilisbury 
— meek,  faded,  washed-out  women — who  never 
read,  never  rode,  never  sang — who  seemed  to 
care  only  to  drag  through  the  slow,  unchanging 
round  of  each  day,  and  get  to  bed  early  at  night. 
If  they  had  ever  loved  their  husbands,  their 
lives  now  gave  them  no  time  for  romance  or 
sentiment.  Lives!  It  was  not  living  at  all. 
Of  course,  if  I married  Joe  I should  sink  into 
just  such  a woman.  I looked  at  my  face — 
bright,  young,  handsome,  as  I could  not  help 
knowing  it  was — at  my  hands,  where  no  rnde 
service  had  left  its  imprint.  No,  I would  not 
marry  Joe — mine  should  not  be  a marriage  in 
haste  for  which  all  my  after-life  should  be  one 
long  repentance.  This  decided,  I went  up  stairs 
and  put  on  a dress  he  liked — tied  my  hair  with 
the  “ bonny  blue  ribbons”  he  always  praised.  I 
don’t  know  that  I was  capable  of  the  conscious 
cruelty  of  intending  to  be  as  lovely  as  possible, 
in  order  to  make  him  feel  his  loss  the  more. 
What  I said  to  myself  was  that,  at  any  rate,  bis 
last  recollections  of  mo  should  he  at  my  best — 
I would  have  a picture  photographed  on  his 
mind  which  the  useful  wife  to  come  should  find 
it  hard  to  rival. 

I went  down  to  supper  with  a good  appetite 
for  warm  griddlc-cakes  and  fresh  maple  sirup. 
I did  not  begin  yet  to  understand  myself  or  know 
what  I was  doing.  I was  glad  that  business 
took  my  father  away  after  tea,  and  that  grand- 
mother was  considerate  enough  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  kitchen.  I made  the  fire 
bright  in  the  sitting-room,  lit  a lamp,  and  put  a 
little  gloss,  filled  with  some  crocuses  which  I had 
found  in  a sheltered  corner  of  the  garden,  on 
the  round  table.  Then  I stood  at  the  window 
and  watched  the  early  moon  rise  as  I waited 
for  Joe. 

He  came  soon,  walking  with  such  firm  step. 
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wearing  such  an  expectant  look,  smiling  bo 
brightly,  when  he  saw  me  at  the  window,  that 
his  very  manner  piqued  me  and  strengthened 
my  resolution.  Was  he,  then,  so  sure?  Did 
he  think  he  had  only  to  map  out  a new  life  for 
me  altogether  different  from  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, and  my  love  for  him  was  certain  to 
make  me  fall  in  with  it  at  once  ? I forgot  how 
many  times  I had  told  him  that  his  love  was 
more  to  me  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world — 
how  much  right  I had  given  him  to  trust  in  me. 
I opened  the  door  for  him,  and  let  him  kiss  me 
as  usual.  I could  not  help  it — this  one,  last 
time. 

“ Helen,”  he  said,  as  we  came  in  together — 
44  I have  wanted  you  so,  all  day.  I have  missed 
him  wherever  I turned,  and  the  thought  of  you 
was  my  sole  comfort.  Now  that  I have  begun 
to  think  of  being  married  at  once,  I wonder  that 
I could  have  borne  the  idea  of  waiting,  as  we 
had  planned  before.” 

I wished  that  his  voice  were  less  tender — 
that  his  eyes  were  not  so  full  of  loving  trust.  I 
must  make  haste  and  tell  him  my  decision,  be- 
fore I grew  too  weak — too  much  a woman. 

44  Joe,”  I said,  and  I tried  so  hard  to  be  firm 
that  it  gave  roy  voice  a cold,  resolute,  defiant 
ring — 44  I have  thought  it  all  over,  and  if  you 
must  stay  at  home  I can  not  marry  you.  It 
would  make  me  miserable,  and  I know  you  do 
not  want  to  do  that.  You  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  knew  I was  utterly  unfitted  to  be  a 
farmer’s  wife,  and  that  you  would  never  have 
asked  me  to  marry  you  if  you  had  not  planned 
out  a different  career  for  yourself.” 

44  I know,  Helen — but  afterward  I grew  surer 
of  your  heart,  and  understood  better  what  love 
meant.  And  now  I have  no  choice.  I must  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  things  for  mother  tfnd 
Angeline,  or  the  farm  would  never  give  them  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  would  be  a good  while  be- 
fore I could  make  enough  in  any  new  business 
to  help  them.  I must  do  just  this  thing  and  no 
other — so  I thought  you  too  would  be  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  it.” 

How  his  great,  sad,  loving  eyes  looked  at  me, 
saying  more  than  his  words  said,  and  how  I 
hardened  my  heart  against  them ! 

“Joe,” I said,  “I  do  not  think  you  under- 
stand me.  I have  thought  it  all  over,  and  I 
can  see  it  but  in  one  light.  Look  at  the  women 
round  us  here  in  Hillsbury.  See  what  lives 
they  live,  and  what  their  lives  make  of  them ! 
/can’t  live  so.  It  would  make  me  hate  myself, 
and  you.  I should  want  to  die.  I do  love  you, 
Joe.  Don’t  use  the  power  my  love  gives  you  to 
urge  me  into  a life  where  I could  never  be  use- 
ful or  happy,  or  make  you  so.” 

How  the  trust,  and  hope,  and  light  faded  out 
of  his  eyes  as  they  looked  at  me.  How  blank 
and  fixed,  almost  like  a dead  face,  his  face  grew ! 
He  seemed  for  a moment  like  one  whom  a heavy 
blow  had  stunned ; then  a flash  of  his  old,  man- 
ly pride  flamed  up  in  his  eyes.  He  uttered  no 
lamentation — not  even  a remonstrance.  He 
only  asked,  with  a dignity  which  awed  me : 
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44  You  have  weighed  the  matter  well  ? You 
are  sure  you  have  made  up  your  mind  ?” 

And  when  I said  I was  sure,  he  got  up  to 

go- 

44  My  duty  remains  the  same,  Helen.  I can 
not  change  that , for  it  is  God’s  ordering.  I won’t 
stay  to  pain  you.  Child,  let  me  kiss  you  once 
more.” 

He  had  risen  to  go,  and  he  took  me  suddenly 
in  his  arms.  I would  not  have  freed  myself  it' 

I could.  I felt  his  heart  beating  in  great,  pant- 
ing throbs  against  my  side.  For  a moment  his 
lips  pressed  mine  as  if  they  would  breathe  out 
the  whole  love  of  his  life,  and  then  he  let  me  go. 
and  went  out  into  the  windy,  desolate  April 
night.  I stood  at  the  window  and  watched  him 
going  home — with  such  a different  mien  from* 
that  which  had  angered  me  before — going  home 
to  his  grief  and  his  loss,  his  sister  bereaved  like 
himself,  his  mother  who  was  a widow. 

That  night  I slept  little.  I did  not  realize 
just  what  I had  done — of  how  much  of  my  life 
and  60ul  I had  bereft  myself ; but  one  thing  I 
felt  intensely — I could  not  stay  in  Hillsbuiy, 
where  I should  see  Joe  constantly.  By-and-by 
when  I was  stronger  I would  come  back,  but  for 
the  present  I must  take  refuge  somewhere.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  so  I could  do  nothing  un- 
til Monday,  but  I made  all  my  plans.  My  fa- 
ther was  well  known  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  I thought  I could  secure  a situation  to  teach 
school  in  some  of  them  without  difficulty.  I 
would  get  away  by  this  means  for  the  summer. 

By  the  time  school  was  out  we  should  have  over- 
lived the  worst  of  it,  both  Joe  and  I.  Then, 
perhaps,  I would  come  home. 

I mentioned  the  matter  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. My  father  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  I could  see  at  once  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  my  plan.  But  grandmother  in- 
terposed mildly  between  me  and  a refusal.- 

“I  am  glad  you  hare  thought  of  it,  Helen,” 
she  said,  approvingly.  4 * It  is  excellent  disci- 
pline for  any  girl,  and  I think  it’s  just  what  you 
need.  James,  you  could  find  an  opening  for  her 
easily  enough,  couldn’t  you,  you  know  so  many 
people  ?” 

44  Why,  yes,”  my  father  answered,  reflettingly, 

44  if  I thought  it  best  for  her  to  go.  There  is 
Colonel  Cushing  of  Montclair,  who  wrote  me 
last  week  to  see  if  I knew  of  a teacher.  But 
it’s  such  a strange  freak  for  Helen.” 

44  There’s  wisdom  in  freaks,  sometimes,  ” grand- 
mother said,  mildly.  The  conversation  dropped 
there,  but  with  her  on  my  side  I felt  pretty  sure 
that  my  point  was  gained.  , 

I went  to  church  that  day.  I dreaded  it,  but 
nothing  but  sickness  ever  excused  Hillsbuiy  peo- 
ple from  church-going.  Joe  was  there,  sitting 
in  his  black  gloves  and  plain  black  clothes,  be- 
side his  mother  and  Angeline  in  their  deep  mourn- 
ing. Mrs.  Scarborough  looked  all  worn-out  with 
sorrow — her  face  chalk-white  in  her  close  black 
bonnet.  I pitied  her,  but  I did  not  like  her. 

Angeline,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  stiffer  than  ever. 

I felt,  when  I came  near  them  in  going  out  of 
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church,  as  if  a wind  from  the  frozen  polo  had 
crossed  my  track.  Joe  spoke  to  me  with  grave 
courtesy — he  would  not  have  done  more  than 
that  at  such  a time  if  the  words  of  the  night 
before  had  been  left  unsaid  ; but  oh,  how  I missed 
the  smile,  heart-warm  and  involuntary,  the  quick 
gleam  from  the  loving  eyes  which  had  welcomed 
me  always,  ever  since  I had  promised  to  be  Joe’s 
wife ! That  Sunday  was  a long,  sad  day ; I was 
glad  when  it  was  over. 

In  two  weeks  more  I was  settled  at  Montclair, 
teaching  school.  Colonel  Cushing  was  my  head 
committee-man — a gentlemanly,  polished  wid- 
ower, with  two  little  girls  who  were  the  most  in- 
teresting of  my  scholars.  I found  teaching  school 
a great  deal  easier  and  pleasanter  than  I had 
imagined — partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  older  pupils,  who  might  have  trou- 
bled me  somewhat  in  winter,  were  otherwise  oc- 
cupied— but  chiefly,  I am  sure,  through  Colonel 
Cushing’s  efficient  protection,  which  interposed 
from  the  very  first  between  me  and  all  annoy- 
ances an  ccgis  of  defense. 

He  lived  in  the  finest  place  in  Montclair,  and 
Montclair  was  a far  more  pretentious  village 
than  Hillsbury.  His  great  mansion,  surround- 
ed by  elegant  grounds,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  taste  could  suggest  or  luxury  demand, 
was  like  a revelation  to  me.  I thought  I knew 
then  what  I had  been  wanting — what  suited  me. 
I felt  at  home  in  these  elegant  rooms.  This,  in- 
deed, wms  something  better  than  the  career  of  a 
merchant’s  clerk  and  his  wife,  even  in  the  city. 
I felt  a vague  thrill  of  ambition.  I thought 
that  it  might  not  have  been  a bad  thing  for  me, 
at  least,  that  Joe  had  been  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  first  plans — that  I was  free. 

I could  sec  from  the  first  that  Colonel  Cush- 
ing liked  me,  though  he  had  too  much  tact  and 
taste  to  startle  me  by  any  premature  declara- 
tions of  it.  He  contented  himself  with  making 
life  pleasant  for  me — letting  me  see  how  pleasant 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  it.  When  the 
time  came — fori 4 4 boarded  round” — for  me  to  be 
a member  of  his  household,  which  a widowed 
sister  superintended,  he  spared  no  pains  to  make 
the  days  white  letter  ones  in  my  calendar.  At 
other  times  he  would  come  for  the  little  girls  in 
his  elegant  barouche,  and  take  me  with  them  for 
a drive  among  the  splendid  hill  scenery,  or  along 
the  pleasant,  low-lying  river.  Or  he  would  send 
me  strawberries,  red  and  glowing  with  the  life  of 
summer — orchcrries,  bedded  in  cool,  green  leaves 
— or  flowers  such  as  grew  in  no  other  garden  in 
Montclair.  Remember  that  I was  only  eighteen, 
that  I knew  myself  to  be  handsome,  and  dis- 
covered myself  to  be  ambitious. 

I can  claim  credit  for  one  thing — I never 
forgot  my  own  dignity,  or  made  one  unmaiden- 
ly  effort  to  attract  Colonel  Cushing.  Indeed 
there  wa9  no  need.  His  attentions  grew  con- 
stantly more  and  more  marked.  I was  flattered 
by  them,  certainly.  It  gave  me  a new  idea 
of  my  own  power  to  have  such  a man  so  entire- 
ly devoted  to  me.  I thought  of  Mother  Scar- 
borough and  Ilillsbury  butter  with  a smile  of 


superiority.  Clearly  my  destiny  did  not  lie 
there.  I fancied  myself,  in  my  little  day-dreams 
of  girlish  vanity,  walking  through  those  splendid 
rooms  as  mistress — wearing  jewels,  and  laces, 
and  soft,  rich  silks — my  girlish  prettiness  set  off 
by  such  adornments  until  I could  hardly  recog- 
nize Hillsbury  Helen  in  the  bright  vision.  I 
think  these  dreams  came  to  me  with  more  charm 
and  potency  every  day.  They  were  beginning 
to  fill  my  imagination  full,  and  I lost  sight  in 
them  of  every  thing  lying  beyond  ; forgot  that 
to  such  a brilliant  lot  could  come,  as  well  as  to 
lowlier  ones,  days  of  pain  and  weariness,  sore 
troubles  and  heartaches,  by-and-by  death  itself ; 
that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I should  need 
the  support  and  strength  of  tenderest  mutual 
love.  For  I did  not  love  Colonel  Cushing; 
he  could  never  be  to  me  what  Joe  had  been.  In 
my  brightest  visions  he  figured  as  an  accessory 
— a courtly,  gracious  gentleman,  whose  homage 
did  me  honor,  to  bear  whose  name  would  raako 
me  a power  in  the  world ; but  I did  not  lore 
him.  And  as  yet  he  had  never  asked  for  my 
love,  though  I felt  with  a woman’s  intuition  that 
the  hour  was  drawing  nigh. 

I sat  one  afternoon,  late  in  July,  on  a low 
ottoman  in  his  drawing-room,  looking  out  to- 
ward the  west,  where  a crimson  sunset  flushed  the 
sky,  and  singing  fitfully  snatches  of  old  ballads 
which  the  Colonel  loved  to  hear.  Wc  were  all 
alone,  he  and  I — alone  with  the  gathering  twi- 
light, the  soft  summer  wind,  which  came  through 
the  wide-opened  window',  the  stars  that  began 
to  shine  solemnly  in  the  far  heavens.  I saw 
that,  despite  the  Colonel’s  love  for  ballads,  he 
was  getting  impatient.  His  sister  had  gone  up 
stairs  with  the  children.  She  tvould  be  through 
with  prayers  and  good-niglits  soon.  We  should 
not  be  long  alone,  and  I knew — how  do  women 
know  such  things? — that  he  wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity.  Still  I sang  on. 
It  was  perversity  partly — partly  a vague,  vexing 
dread  of  the  future  which  lay  so  near.  If  he 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife  I knew  that  I should 
say  yes,  but  some  dumb,  blind  instinct  within 
me  clung  still  to  freedom. 

While  I sang  a servant  came  in  with  letters 
and  papers— the  evening  mail.  Colonel  Cash- 
ing just  glanced  at  them,  and  putting  the  rest 
in  his  pocket,  handed  one  to  me. 

44  A letter,  Miss  Helen,  but  don't  read  it  now 
— let  me  talk  to  you  instead.” 

4 ‘In  a moment.  It  is  grandmothers  hand- 
writing. If  you  don’t  let  me  look  and  sec 
whether  any  thing  is  the  matter  I shall  not  be  a 
good  listener.” 

He  was  too  trne  a gentleman  to  insist  on 
having  his  own  way,  and  I held  my  letter  close 
to  the  wdndow.  It  was  the  first  one  grand- 
mother had  written  me  that  summer — quaint, 
old-fashioned,  tender — how  like  herself!  I 
glanced  over  it  by  the  lingering  sunset  light  un- 
til I came  to  these  words : 

44  You  will  want,  I think,  to  hear  about  Joe. 
His  horses  took  fright  yesterday,  as  he  was 
mowing.  He  was  thrown  from  his  mowing- 
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machine,  and  severely  hurt.  Your  father  doubts 
if  he  will  ever  recover.” 

I strained  my  dim  eyes  over  the  paper  to  see 
if  I hod  made  any  mistake.  No,  it  was  all 
plain — too  plain.  Joe,  my  Joe,  might  be  dy- 
ing. We  have  heard  stories,  all  of  us,  about 
the  sudden  intuitions  of  drowning  men,  in  which 
they  live  over  and  understand  a lifetime  in  a 
few  seconds.  I think  it  was  something  like 
that  which  came  to  me — liker,  perhaps,  to  the 
awakening  thrill  with  which,  after  death,  our 
souls  will  rise  to  the  new  life.  I think  we  shall 
know  then,  in  one  electric  flash,  just  how  much 
and  how  little  this  world  has  been  worth.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I understood  my  own 
soul — its  needs,  wants,  longings — but  I was  con- 
scious of  only  two  ideas.  One,  that  I was  in- 
tensely thankful  that  I had  not  bound  myself  to 
Colonel  Cushing ; the  other,  that  I must  go  to 
Joe.  Only  one  course  of  action  occurred  to  me, 
and  that  was  to  tell  the  Colonel  the  entire  truth. 
I did  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I did  not 
trust  in  vain  to  his  generosity.  When  I had 
told  him  all,  he  said  to  me  with  a strange,  grave 
tenderness : 

4 ‘Helen,  did  you  know  that  I loved  you? 
You  had  grown  to  be  the  hope  and  the  object  of 
my  life.  I think  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  oth- 
er love  you  would  have  cared  for  me.  It  is  like 
you — like  just  what  I thought  you — to  tell  me 
the  truth  as  soon  as  you  knew  it  yourself.” 

“But  I must  go  to  him,  Colonel.  Can't 
some  one  take  my  place?” 

“7  would,  if  that  were  necessary,  rather  than 
keep  you  here  against  your  will,”  ho  answered, 
soothingly.  “ But  there  will  bo  no  trouble.  I 
will  arrange  about  dismissing  the  school  for  a 
few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  procure  some 
one  to  take  it,  for  I do  not  think  you  will  wish 
to  come  back.” 

“ Oh,  how  good  you  arc — how  generous !” 

“I  would  be  good  to  you,  Helen.  If  you 
could  have  loved  me,  I would  have  been  very 
tender  of  you.  But  I will  never  talk  about  that 
any  more.  I will  be  your  kind,  trusty,  middle- 
aged  friend,  and  manage  every  thing  for  you 
just  as  your  father  might.” 

If  my  heart  had  not  been  too  full  of  Joe  his 
sad  gentleness  must  have  won  it.  As  it  is,  he 
did  win  my  gratitude,  and  a friendship  that  will 
last  our  lives  through. 

The  next  afternoon  I reached  home.  I went 
into  the  room  where  grandmother  and  I had 
talked,  that  spring  day,  and  found  her  there, 
sitting  by  the  round  table,  sewing  placidly  as  of 
old. 

“Grandmother,”  I said,  “I  have  come.  I 
am  going  to  Joe.” 

“ I thought  you  would,”  she  answered,  in  her 
kind,  low  tones.  41 1 believe  I understood  you 
last  spring  better  than  you  understood  yourself.” 

My  heart  misgave  me  a little  as  I knocked 
at  the  Widow  Scarborough’s  door.  Angelina 
opened  it,  with  her  funereal  looks,  dressed  in 
her  unmitigated  mourning.  She  held  the  door 
in  her  hand,  and  did  not  ask  me  to  walk  in. 


“ I have  come,”  I said,  meekly,  “ to  sec  Joe. 

I heard  of  his  accident,  and  came  home  from 
Montclair  to  be  with  him.” 

“He  has  good  care,”  she  answered,  ungra- 
ciously, “and  we  don’t  let  company  see  him; 
but  you  may  walk  in,  and  I’ll  speak  to  mother.” 

She  let  me  go  into  the  best  room — an  apart- 
ment cold  and  uninviting  as  her  own  manner. 

I heard  a confused  sound  of  whispering  voices 
outside,  and  then  Mrs.  Scarborough  came  in 
where  I sat.  I read  denial  on  her  face — resolu- 
tion stiffened  her  lips.  She  looked  at  me  with 
almost  an  expression  of  dislike.  Instinct  sug- 
gested the  only  way  to  make  my  peace  with 
her.  I was  capable  of  any  sacrifice  of  pride  if 
only  I could  get  to  Joe.  So  I told  her,  humbly 
enough,  how  mistaken  I had  been  when  I part- 
ed from  him — how  dearly  I had  loved  him  in 
spite  of  all — and  begged  her  not  to  drive  me 
away  from  him. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  what  Joe  himself 
would  say,  if  ho  ever  recovered,  influenced  her 
somewhat.  At  any  rate  she  gave  an  ungracious 
assent  at  lost. 

“Your  father’s  in  there,  now,”  she  said. 

“ You  can  go  in,  if  you  are  sure  you  can  be  still. 
Remember  it  won’t  do  to  have  any  cryin*  or  tak- 
in’  on  in  there.  ” 

So  I took  off  my  bonnet  and  went  in.  Father 
just  nodded  to  me.  He  was  counting  Joe’s 
pulse-beats,  and  ho  wore  an  anxious,  doubtful 
look. 

When  he  left  I followed  him  into  the  entry. 

“Father,”  I said,  “I  went  away  because  I 
did  not  want  to  marry  a farmer,  and  I’ve  come 
back  because  I love  Joe.  Can  you  save  him 
for  me?” 

“ God  only  knows,  child.  He  was  hurt  ter- 
ribly; but  there’s  a chance — just  a chance.” 

Just  a chance ! Those  words  were  ray  strong 
staff  during  the  dreadful  days  that  followed.  If 
human  love  and  care  could  save  him  he  would 
be  saved. 

Ho  did  not  know  me  ; his  head  had  been  hurt 
in  his  fall,  and  he  was  delirious.  This  made  it 
so  much  harder  for  me.  I could  not  strengthen 
myself  with  the  feeling  that  I was  a comfort  to 
him.  Then,  too,  in  his  frenzy  he  would  call 
sometimes  upon  my  name ; reveal  in  some  wild 
sentence,  as  he  never  would  have  revealed  it 
otherwise,  how  he  had  suffered  at  our  parting. 

And  all  this  made  Mrs.  Scarborough  and  An- 
geline  so  much  the  more  bitter  against  me.  I 
think  a dozen  times  during  the  first  week  they 
would  have  sent  me  out  of  the  house,  but  for 
the  consideration  that  Joe  might  recover  and 
blame  them  for  such  a resenting  of  his  wrongs. 

After  a while  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  pa- 
tience began  to  soften  them.  They  treated  me 
with  more  kindness,  and  sometimes  left  mo  to 
watch  alone  beside  Joe.  On  one  of  these  rare 
occasions  I sat  and  looked  at  his  worn,  wasted 
face  until  my  grief  overcame  me  utterly,  and 
bending  my  head  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  I 
burst  into  a passion  of  weeping.  At  last  I felt 
a feeble  touch  upon  my  hair,  and  Joe’s  voice — 
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oh,  so  weak  and  faint,  but  his  own  natural  voice 
again,  thank  God,  said : 

“ Helen ! Can  this  be  Helen  ?” 

I forgot  all  Mrs.  Scarborongh’s  cautions  about 
disturbing  him.  I just  threw  my  arms  around 
him,  and  sobbed  out : 

“ Oh,  Joe,  only  get  well,  and  forgive  me ! I 
found  out  that  your  life,  whatever  it  is,  must  be 
my  life,  for  the  world  is  nothing  at  all  without 
you.” 

A sudden,  passionate  joy  kindled  his  face. 
One  cry — “Oh,  Helen,  my  love,  my  love !” — and 
then  his  head  fell  back  in  a deathlike  swoon. 

Somehow  I was  not  frightened.  The  excite- 
ment had  been  too  much  for  him  just  now,  but 
I felt  in  my  heart  that  it  would  not  kill  him.  I 
believed  in  joy  as  Heaven’s  own  balm  of  heal- 
ing. I went  quietly  to  work  without  calling 
any  one  to  restore  him  to  consciousness  ; and 
when  Mrs.  Scarborough  came  in,  half  an  hour 
afterward,  he  was  lying  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
at  rest  and  in  his  right  mind. 

“ Mother,”  he  said,  with  fervent  joy  and  reso- 
lution, “I  am  going  to  get  well.  I think  Helen 
has  saved  my  life.” 

After  he  was  able  to  walk  about  he  asked  me, 
one  day,  when  I would  be  ready  to  marry  him, 
and  I told  him  I would  be  ready  whenever  he 
said.  You  see  my  pride  was  gone  now,  and  my 
love  reigned  triumphant. 

“When  I am  well  again,” he  said,  thought- 
fully, “ I have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be 
best  for  me  to  make  a home  for  you  where  we 
could  be  quite  by  ourselves.  I ought  to  have 
remembered,  last  spring,  that  you  might  not  like 
the  idea  of  coming  to  live  with  mother  and  An- 
geline.  Of  course  they  could  never  be  to  you 
what  they  are  to  me.” 

I considered  the  matter  for  a few  silent  mo- 
ments. I knew'  it  was  best  for  Joe  to  stay  there 
— that  it  was  what  he  really  in  his  heart  would 
prefer — should  I be  selfish  enough  to  change 
his  plans? 

“ No,” I said,  at  length,  “if  you  will  let  me 
choose,  for  the  present  we  will  live  here.  I know 
them  better  now  than  I knew  them  then,  and 
have  none  of  the  same  feeling  about  it.  I think 
to  stay  here  will  be  best  for  you,  and  therefore 
best  for  me.” 

His  smile  of  gratitude  repaid  me  for  any  sac- 
rifice at  the  root  of  my  decision. 

When  I told  grandmother  that  ho  had  pro- 
posed to  have  a separate  home  for  us,  she  smiled 
as  she  answered : 

“ So  you  won’t  have  to  take  up  that  cross  aft- 
er all?” 

‘ 1 Yes,  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  I knew 
that  it  would  be  best  for  Joe,  and  so  I insisted 
upon  it.  I love  him  well  enough  now  to  share 
his  fortune  just  as  it  is.” 

So  we  were  married  one  fall  day— one  of  those 
splendid,  prismatic  days  when  the  air  is  full  of 
soft  haze  which  catches  hues  of  rainbow  bright- 
ness from  the  sunbeams — and  I went  home  with 
Joe. 

I did  net  invite  Colonel  Cushing  to  my  wed- 


ding, but  be  heard  of  it  somehow  and  sent  me 
his  bridal  gift — a set  of  choice  engravings  sim- 
ply framed.  They  hang  on  the  walls  of  my  sit- 
ting-room, a perpetual  joy,  and  a reminder 
of  one  of  the  truest  and  most  generous  men 
I ever  knew.  Sometimes  when  we  are  looking 
at  them  together,  I say  to  Joe : 

“I  couldn’t  have  helped  loving  him  if  I 
hadn’t  already  loved  you.” 

But  he  is  never  jealous ; nor,  in  truth,  do  I 
think  he  has  occasion. 

I have  been  married  three  years,  and  daily 
have  seen  fresh  reason  to  be  thankful  that  i 
bear  my  own  cross  and  no  other.  Mother — I 
call  Mrs.  Scarborough  so  now — has  developed 
delightfully  as  a grandmother,  and  Angeline  is 
a model  aunt.  Between  them  both  they  aid  me 
so  much,  and  care  for  me  so  kindly,  that  Joe  de- 
clares I have  yet  to  acquire  the  meek,  faded,  un- 
questioning face  proper  to  the  wife  of  a Hills- 
bury  farmer. 


ST.  MARK’S  EVE.  V’ 

TO  all  in  America  I respectfully  beg  leave  to 
dedicate  my  tale.  To  all  those  who  are 
seeking  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony I present  the  first  portion,  and  those  who 
have  already  known  the  troubles  and  joys,  the 
cares  and  bliss  of  a connubial  life,  will  find  the 
latter  part  applicable  to  themselves. 

I beg  of  all  not  to  despise  it  for  the  homely 
dress  it  will  be  arrayed  in.  I mean  it  to  be  so, 
the  plain  common  garb  fitted  for  the  everyday 
use  of  life — spun  and  woven  from  home-made 
materials.  I am  writing  this  as  if  I was  per- 
fectly sure  of  its  being  accepted  by  that  formi- 
dable person,  “ the  Editor,”  who  is  ofttimes  by 
no  means  easy  to  suit.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
preface, 

Dora  Newby,  the  subject  of  my  tale  (I  can 
not  call  her  heroine),  was  the  only  child  of  her 
father — a substantial,  well-to-do  farmer,  and  a 
widower.  As  a matter  of  course,  Dora  grew  up 
petted  and  well-nigh  spoiled.  She  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  be  self-willed,  petulant,  and 
selfish ; and  the  want  of  a mother’s  guiding,  and 
a kind,  easy  father’s  spoiling,  in  no  little  measure 
increased  and  strengthened  all  her  failings.  She 
grew  up  wild  and  untaught,  save  what  it  pleased 
herself  to  learn  by  occasional  fits  and  starts. 
She  grew  also  prettier  with  every  passing  year, 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
then  a petted,  spoiled  young  woman  with  plenty 
of  admirers,  for  she  was  the  village  heiress  as 
well  as  its  belle. 

Dora  did  not  believe  in  having  only  one  string 
to  her  bow.  She  wanted  more,  and  she  kept 
two  always  on  hand.  A large  well-built  man 
named  Smurthwaite,  and  a little  smart  active 
one  named  Benjamin  Richmond  were  her  two 
favored  swains.  She  tyrannized  over  both  of 
them,  and  kept  them  in  a constant  state  of  un- 
certainty, encouraging  now  one,  now  the  other, 
as  the  humor  suited  her,  aud  this  not  for  weeks 
or  months  only,  but  for  years.  Five  long  years 
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she  kept  them  both  attached  to  her,  until  their 
patience  was  well-nigh  tired  out. 

Dora  was  quick  enough  to  see  this,  and  had 
half  resolved  to  make  up  her  mind  and  determ- 
ine in  the  favor  of  one  or  the  other  when  fate 
itself  decided  the  matter  for  her  sooner  than  she 
intended. 

Newby  Grange  was  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house, with  all  the  old  appliances  of  large  clos- 
ets, wide  chimneys,  and  capacious  brick  oven. 
This  oven  was  in  the  sitting-room,  and  heated 
by  a flue  from  the  large  fire  of  the  kitchen.  The 
sitting-room  had  two  bay-windows  overlooking 
the  garden,  and  these  bay-windows  were  the 
places  where  her  love-making  generally  went  on. 

As  I have  said,  five  years’  courtship  had  been 
the  hard,  unrequited  servitude  of  both  her  follow- 
ers, when  one  day,  a Saturday  in  the  sunny 
month  of  June,  Ben  Richmond  was  seen  by  the 
watching,  expectant  Dora  coming  up  the  garden- 
path  to  pay  bis  usual  weekly  visit,  with  an  un- 
usual look  of  resolve  and  determination  on  his 
face.  It  was  so.  The  long,  hot  walk  had  tired 
him,  and  he  had  come  fully  determined  that  day 
to  know  his  fate,  either  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed without  any  longer  fooling.  Dora  intuitively 
felt  that  to-day,  at  least,  she  could  no  longer 
trifle,  and  felt  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  being 
driven  up  into  a corner ; and  partly  from  pique, 
partly  from  willfulness,  determined  to  say  no, 
shortly  and  flatly,  to  his  request. 

All  in  vain  were  poor  Ben’s  earnest  entreaties 
and  passionate  pleadings ; all  in  vain  his  long, 
weary  waiting,  and  he  gave  it  up  well-nigh  in 
despair. 

He  made,  however,  one  last  attempt,  one  final 
appeal,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  talking,  they 
heard  the  garden  gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  the  tall  form  of  John  Smurth- 
waite  striding  up  the  path. 

Now  it  so  happened  Smurthwaite  had  come 
as  ^rell  that  very  day,  big  with  the  same  resolves 
that  possessed  Ben.  Here  was  a to-do.  Well 
did  Dora  know  how  Smurthwaite  had  vowed 
that  if  ever  he  caught  Ben  in  the  act  of  poach- 
ing, as  he  termed  it,  on  his  ground  he  would 
inflict  on  him  such  bodily  punishment  as  he 
would  not  easily  forget. 

There  was  no  lack  of  courage  in  little  Ben, 
but  still  he  felt  and  knew  he  was  utterly  unable 
in  physical  strength  to  compete  with  Smurth- 
waite. What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Poor  Ben ! fear  of  punishment,  and  still  great- 
er fear  of  any  appearance  of  cowardice  before 
Dora,  tugged  hard  at  his  heart.  Dora  herself 
decided  the  matter.  She  wished  no  fighting  or 
disturbance,  at  least  in  her  presence. 

“ Here,  quick,  Ben,”  she  said,  trying  the  two 
cupboard  doors  in  the  room,  “come  in  here 
until  he  goes.”  Alas,  the  doors  were  both 
locked  and  the  keys  up  stairs  in  her  bedroom. 

“Whatever  shall  I do!”  she  ejaculated ; her 
eye  lighted  on  the  large  old-fashioned  oven — the 
very  place,  she  thought,  and  opening  the  door 
in  crept  Ben.  Scarcely  was  he  safely  stowed  in 
when  Smurthwaite  entered  the  room. 


Long,  very  long,  he  sat,  and,  like  Ben  before 
him,  plead  his  cause  and  urged  his  suit  with  no 
encouragement  from  Dora.  He  was  interrupted, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  pathetic  ap- 
peal by  a loud  thump,  where  from  he  could 
not  tell.  “What  is  that,  Dora?”  he  inquired. 
“ Only  the  rats,  ” was  the  answer.  Again  he  be- 
gan his  entreaties,  again  to  be  interrupted  by 
another  loader  knock  and  the  sound  of  a voice 
shut  up  and  half-smothered. 

“For  God’s  sake  let  mo  out,"  it  cried;  “I 
am  roasting  alive  1” 

Dora  remembered  all  too  late  that  it  was  bak- 
ing day,  and  the  servant  in  the  kitchen,  all  un- 
wotting  of  the  6trange  occupant  of  the  oven,  had 
drawn  out  the  damper  and  let  in  the  heat. 

Ere  Dora  could  reach  the  door  it  flew  open 
and  out  tumbled  Ben,  hot  and  angry,  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Smurthwaite. 

“ John,”  said  Ben,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 

! “take  my  claim  to  Dora.  I have  done  with 
her.  I always  heard  love-making  was  warm 
work,  but  never  so  hot  as  I have  found  it.  Good- 
by,  Dora,  I do  not  choose  being  made  a cake  of 
like  to-day:”  and  he  left  them.  Smurthwaite 
and  Dora  both  laughed ; they  could  not  help  it ; 
and  as  he  felt  how  lndicrous  any  more  attempts 
at  love-making  would  bo,  he  also  very  shortly 
after  left.  Left,  and  never  returned  again,  and 
so  Dora  lost  them  both. 

Young  ladies  all,  take  my  advice.  Keep  one 
string  to  your  bow,  if  you  find  it  a good  strong 
serviceable  one,  and  do  not  play  with  two  until 
both  break. 

For  a few  months  Dora  was  loverless,  when, 
at  length,  a third  appeared  in  the  person  of 
John  Vannote,  and,  after  a short,  a very  short 
probation,  was  accepted ; for  time  was  passing 
with  Dora,  and  both  her  former  admirers  had 
taken  to  themselves  partners  less  obdurate  than 
hersolf,  and  Dora  did  not  care  to  live  and  die  an 
old  maid. 

John  Yannote  and  his  wife  soon,  too  soon, 
however,  found  out  how  unsuited  they  were  for 
each  other — too  soon  for  their  happiness,  too 
late,  however,  to  remedy  it.  They  were  both 
alike  in  disposition,  equally  selfish,  and  each 
loving  their  own  self  the  best. 

It  was  a sore  and  grievous  disappointment  to  ' 
both  John  and  his  wife  that  no  children  blessed 
their  union.  God  withheld  this  great  gift  and 
blessing  from  them.  No  little  prattling  voice  ( 
was  given  them  to  break  the  solitude  of  their  i 
fireside ; no  wee,  toddling  feet  pattered  over  the  { 
floor.  This  golden  link  was  wanting  to  unite  the 
fast  rusting  and  irksome  fetters  with  which  they 
had  bound  themselves  together,  and  great  was 
the  trouble  of  both,  and  loud  Dora’s  murmuring 
thereat.  And  what  should  have  but  drawn 
them  closer  together  for  mutual  comfort  and 
sympathy  became  an  additional  canse  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  discontent. 

And  so,  day  by  day,  the  little  love  each  had 
for  the  other  cooled  and  was  fast  dying  away. 
Day  by  day  each  one  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tensely selfish,  less  and  less  careful  of  oach 
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other’s  comfort  and  happiness,  and  more  miser- 
able and  wretched  — fretting  ever  more  and 
more  at  the  strength  of  the  chain  which  bound 
them  together. 

I am  writing  no  fanciful,  childish  story.  God 
knows  my  purpose  and  tale  is  serious  enough, 
and  one  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  In  every 
little  act  of  their  daily  lives  they  very  soon  got 
to  thwart  each  other.  Very  quickly  no  mutual 
concessions  were  offered.  Scarce  a meal  passed 
by  without  quarreling  and  squabbling  about 
some  little  unimportant  trifle.  Each  had  the 
same  likings,  and  each  resolved  to  gratify  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  a few  words  their 
lives  became  grievous  and  burdensome,  both  to 
themselves  and  all  connected  with  them ; and 
they  very  quickly  grew  to  positively  dislike  each 
other. 

And  so  the  months  passed  until  it  came  near 
the  eve  of  St.  Mark.  Now  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland there  is  a great  deal  of  superstition  at- 
tached to  this  night.  It  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  of  all  who  will  die  the  en- 
suing year  walk  in  solemn  procession  at  the 
midnight  hour  down  the  road  their  coffins  will 
hereafter  pass  to  the  church-porch.  This  eve 
falls  on  the  24th  of  April. 

Leading  to  the  village  church  in  the  place 
where  these  two  lived  were  two  roads — the  one 
the  public  road  through  the  village,  and  anoth- 
er, a by-path,  across  some  fields. 

When  the  24th  of  April  came  round  in  due 
course  of  time,  it  occurred  to  John  Yannote  that 
he  would  go  that  night  and  sec  if  his  wife’s  ghost 
would  make  its  appearance.  It  so  happened  a 
similar  resolve  possessed  Dora.  Of  course  nei- 
ther of  them  betrayed  by  word  or  sign  their  in- 
tention to  the  other.  The  day  passed  and  night 
came.  After  tea  John  fidgeted  about  for  some 
time,  and  then  left  the  house  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  foddering  and  looking  after  the  cat- 
tle. Dora,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  out  too,  on 
a pretended  visit  to  a neighbor.  The  night  was 
a moonlight  one,  but  the  moon’s  light  was  ob- 
scured by  passing  clouds. 

As  soon  as  John  had  finished  tending  the  cat- 
tle, half-ashamed  of  his  errand,  and  fearing  to 
meet  any  of  his  neighbors,  ho  made  his  way 
across  the  fields  to  the  church-yard.  Dora, 
more  timid,  chose  exactly  at  the  same  time  the 
road  through  the  village.  The  one  arrived  at 
the  church-yard  gate  just  as  the  other  reached 
the  style  from  the  fields  into  it.  Silently  and 
quietly  they  both,  unknown  to  each  other,  went 
into  the  porch ; they  reached  it,  and  just  then 
the  moon  shone  out  for  a few  moments,  full  and 
clear  in  each  other’s  face.  They  both  stared  at 
each  other — a long,  steady  look,  and  then  the 
moon’s  light  was  withdrawn  behind  a cloud ; and 
when  it  again  shone  out  the  church-porch  was 
empty — both  had  as  silently  returned  home, 
each  thinking  they  had  seen  the  other’s  ghost. 

The  table  was  laid  for  supper  when  John  Yan- 
note came  in,  and  his  wife  Dora  sitting  sewing 
by  the  fire.  Some  hot  sausages  and  mashed 


potatoes  were  warming  by  it — his  favorite  sup- 
per. Astonished  at  the  unwonted  attention  to 
his  comfort  and  taste,  in  silence  he  drew  his 
chair  to  the  table,  and  both  sat  down  and  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  it.  One  sausage  remained  after 
each  had  been  fairly  and  equally  helped.  Each 
of  them,  heretofore,  would  have  claimed  and 
sought  to  have  it.  To  Dorn’s  astonishment 
John  very  quietly  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  plate 
without  a word.  As  quietly  she  removed  it 
back  to  bis.  The  servant  looked  on  astonished 
at  this  unaccustomed  proceeding  on  both  their 
parts.  Again  and  again  was  the  same  thing 
done — each  attempting  to  force  it  on  the  other, 
and  both  nearly  quarreling  about  making  the 
other  take  it.  The  same  feeling  actuated  both 
— each  thought  the  other  doomed  ere  very  long 
to  death,  and  felt,  for  the  short  time  yet  left 
them  to  be  together,  they  conld  afford  to  be  kind 
to  each  other.  At  least  such  was  the  tenor  of 
the  thoughts  of  each  as  they  went  to  rest  that 
night. 

44  Ah  well,”  thought  John,  44 1 wonder  when 
she  will  go — how  soon  or  how  late  in  the  year; 
won’t  the  house  be  quiet  without  her!  Howev- 
er, I’ll  be  kind  to  her,  and  bear  with  her  for  the 
short  time  she  has  to  live,  so  that  my  conscience 
can  not  reproach  me  when  she’s  gone.” 

And  Dora’s  thoughts  were  much  the  same. 

And  so  week  after  week  passed,  and  month 
after  month,  each  giving  a little  and  taking  a 
little — bearing  and  forbearing  with  each  other ; 
and  so  the  time  passed,  and  the  year  drew  near  to 
its  close,  and  another  St.  Mark’s  Eve  approached. 

One  wild,  gusty,  rainy  March  night  as  both 
were  seated  over  the  fire,  Dora  working  and  John 
smoking,  his  thoughts  went  wandering  over  the 
past  year  and  wondering  on  into  the  future- 
And  as  he  sat  and  smoked  and  thought  he  felt 
half-sad  she  would  so  soon  have  to  leave  him; 
for,  after  all,  thought  he,  she  has  been  a good 
wife  to  me  the  last  ten  months.  No  doubt  death 
has  cast  his  softening  shadow  over  her,  and  she 
feels  changed  by  it.  Still  it  puzzled  him : there 
she  sat,  so  healthy-looking,  so  contented,  and  so 
happy — it  must  be  sudden,  thought  he ; ought  I 
not  to  tell  her  what  I know,  and  so  warn  and 
prepare  her  for  it  ? I will,  he  resolved,  and  just 
then  seeing  her  look  thoughtfully  at  himself  he 
got  ready  to  speak : 

44  John, ’’said  Dora,  suddenly,  44 1 should  miss 
you  very  much  if  you  were  to  leave  me.” 

He  started  and  nearly  jumped  off  his  chair. 
His  very  thoughts  of  her. 

44  Dear  me,  Dora  I how  you  startled  me,  for  I 
was  just  thinking  the  same  of  you.” 

44  Were  you?”  answered  Dora.  44  Ah,  well,  I 
shall  be  sorry  when  you  go.” 

44 1 go,  Dora!  It’s  your  turn  first,  my  lass, 
I’m  after  thinking.” 

44 1 do  not  think  so,”  she  replied, 44 1 know 
you’ve  to  go  soon,  and  I thought  I ought  to  tell 
you.” 

44  Why  do  you  think  so  ?” 

44  Because  I saw  your  ghost  walk  on  St.  Mark’s 
Eve,” said  Dora. 
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“And  I saw  thine,” answered  John. 

4t  Humph ! you  were  there,  then,  John  ?” 

“ I was,  Dora,  and  it  seems  thou  too?” 

They  were  both  silent  again  a short  time,  and 
Dora  sat  and  sewed,  and  John  smoked  and 
thought 

“ Dang  it  all,  Dora,”  said  John,  “ we’ve  been 
uncommon  happy  the  past  year,  why  shouldn’t 
it  be  so  to  the  end,  eh,  Dora  ? Thou’lt  gio  a 
little  and  I’ll  gie  a little,  and  we'll  try  and  haud 
on  so  for  the  future.'* 

And  to  the  end  they  tried  to  do  so  Of  course 
at  times  there  was  an  occasional  outbreak,  but 
never  for  long — and  a happier  life  was  the  re- 
sult, and  not  the  only  result. 

For,  after  seven  years’  married  experience, 
two  of  them  dissension  and  trouble,  and  the 
other  five  of  mutual  help  and  assistance,  Dora, 
contented  with  her  lot  and  feeling  happier  every 
day  with  her  husband,  he,  prosperous  and  sat- 
isfied, both  of  them  were  yet  to  receive  a sur- 
prise, and  that  a joyful  one.  A young  John 
Vannote  most  unexpectedly  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  after  him  a little  girl  and  another 
son,  and  the  measure  of  their  happiness  was 
complete. 

Does  my  story  need  any  moral  wherewith  to 
point  it  ? Can  not  one  and  all  of  my  readers 
find  it  in  this  simple  village  tale  ? Need  I say 
in  words  how  it  is  that  our  lives  so  often  fail 
of  their  great,  grand  purpose  and  aim  through 
neglect  of  little  things — little  words  of  sympa- 
thy, little  deeds  of  kindness,  the  little  grains  of 
amenity  which  rub  down  and  polish  the  rough 
corners  of  the  hard  stone,  and  bring  into  full 
play  its  most  beautiful  colors?  Oh,  reader  mine, 
scorn  not  my  tale  for  its  homely  garb,  but  cut 
and  fit  it  to  thine  own  daily  wear.  Despise  not 
the  day  of  little  things,  for 

44  Little  things  on  little  wings 
Bear  up  our  souls  to  Heaven.** 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

OF  all  the  natural  features  of  the  earth  none 
are  more  beautiful,  more  beneficent,  more 
necessary,  more  important,  than  its  navigable 
rivers.  They  are  cheap,  ready-made  highways. 
They  shorten  the  distance  between  nations,  and 
between  different  portions  of  the  same  nation. 
They  arc  convenient  and  commodious  channels 
of  intercommunication  and  carriage.  They  are 
naturally  the  home  and  conduits  of  commerce. 
Though  often  used  to  designate  the  boundaries 
between  States,  they  are  yet  more  serviceable  in 
connecting  and  in  binding  them  together.  Dif- 
ference in  religion,  in  language,  and  mountain 
ranges,  are  natural  barriers  between  nations; 
but  where  there  is  a similarity  of  origin,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  while  inaccessible  mount- 
ain ranges  may,  yet  navigable  rivers  scarcely 
ever  do  constitute  political  boundaries.  Rivers 
are  therefore  ligaments  to  bind  together,  rath- 
er than  channels  to  divide  a homogeneous  peo- 
ple. 

Nature  has  selected  the  New  World  as  the 


theatre  of  her  grandest  displays  in  the  creation 
of  water-courses. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  peerless 
as  respects  utility  and  size.  And  for  an  object 
will  be  more  obvious  before  we  conclude,  it  is 
proper  to  make  more  than  a passing  allusion  to 
the  Amazon,  styled  by  way  of  eminence  “ the 
King  of  Rivers,”  as  our  own  noble  stream  is 
called  “ the  Father  of  Waters.”  It  is  a coinci- 
dence worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the  same  year 
— 1851 — when  the  dauntless  Taylor  was  push- 
ing his  way  up  the  Nile,  into  the  far-off  regions 
of  Central  Africa,  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  by  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  our  Government, 
were  following  the  course  of  the  Amazon  from 
its  humble  fountains,  only  GO  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  remote  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
to  the  place  where  it  pours  its  deep-volumed 
currents  into  the  Atlantic. 

By  its  tributaries,  the  Madcria  and  Purus,  it 
penetrates  Bolivia,  by  the  Ucayali  and  Huallaya 
it  enters  Peru,  by  the  Napo,  Ecuador,  and  by 
the  Rio  Negro,  Venezuela — thus  connecting 
nearly  all  the  South  American  Republics  with 
the  ocean.  The  main  river  carries  a volume  of 
water,  os  it  runs  through  Brazil,  which  makes 
even  the  majestic  Mississippi  seem  small  in  com- 
parison. It  is  navigable  for  3360  miles  by  the 
Ucayali — by  the  Huallaya  for  2815  miles.  At 
the  distance  of  2000  miles  from  its  mouth,  re- 
peated and  careful  soundings  show  it  to  have  a 
depth  of  from  42  to  85  feet,  at  1300  miles  from 
its  mouth  a depth  of  138  feet.  The  average 
flow  of  the  current  will  not  exceed  three  miles 
per  hour.  Lying  in  the  regions  of  the  Equator, 
its  navigation  is  never  impeded  by  ice.  It  is 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  residents,  explorers, 
and  travelers  that  the  countries  through  which  it 
flows  are  not  only  not  sickly,  but  remarkably 
healthy.  It  was  discovered  almost  half  a cen- 
tury before  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  to 
the  Pizarros  and  the  exploration  attempted  by 
them  as  early  as  1560 — a period  shortly  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  Inca  temples  by  those  renowned  rob- 
bers. It  was  descended  in  1539 — two  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi — by  Orella- 
na from  near  Quito  to  its  mouth.  And  yet 
to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  300  years,  it  holds  its 
course  through  the  solitudes  and  wilderness  of 
primeval  nature.  * 4 If,  ” says  Baron  Humboldt, 
44  the  name  of  a primeval  forest  can  be  given  to 
any  forest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  none  perhaps 
can  so  strictly  claim  it  as  those  that  fill  the 
connected  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon.” Its  banks  are  still  tenanted  by  monkeys, 
tigers,  lazy,  craven,  and  worthless  Indians. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  age  has  scarcely 
penetrated  its  deep  and  tangled  forests.  How 
sparsely  populated  the  Amazonian  region  is, 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  size  of  the  main 
towns  upon  the  river ; thus,  Egas,  1450  miles 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  most  important  town 
above  Barra,  contains  only  800  people.  Barra 
itself  contains  only  3614  free  inhabitants.  San- 
tarem,  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  largest 
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town  above  Pam,  contains,  slaves  and  all,  less 
than  7000,  and  Para,  though  healthy  and  found- 
ed in  1616,  and  situated  at  its  mouth,  precisely 
as  New  Orleans  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, contains  a population  of  only  10,000  free 
inhabitants.  Excluding  savages,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Amazonian  region  is  only  one  for 
every  ten  square  miles.  These  are  indeed  dry 
details ; and  yet  details,  though  dry,  are  often 
essential  to  accuracy  of  ideas. 

We  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  country 
and  to  its  great  river.  The  connection  between 
the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  though  not  ob- 
vious, has  yet  been  demonstrated  by  scientific 
investigations  to  be  remarkably  intimate.  A 
boat  launched  on  the  Amazon,  and  left  to  the 
course  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
would  float  close  by  Cape  Hatteras ; thus  de- 
monstrating that  the  commerce  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries drained  by  the  Amazon  naturally  belongs 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  befitting  our  theme  that  a brief  allusion 
be  made  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  our 
great  river.  We  will  not  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  those  facts  which  are  generally  understood, 
or  which  may  be  found  in  our  standard  histories. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  a.d.  1541,  by  the  gal- 
lant and  romantic  De  Soto.  He  had  been  a 
follower  of  Pizarro  in  his  famous  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
last  Inca,  and  shared  in  rich  treasures  with  which 
that  barbaric  monarch  vainly  sought  to  effect  bis 
ransom.  De  Soto’s  ambition  was  fired.  Like 
the  conquerors  of  the  Montezuraas  and  the  Incas, 
lie  wished  for  himself  to  carve  out  provinces 
with  his  own  good  sword,  and  to  share  in  the 
treasures  of  overturned  Indian  dynasties.  At- 
tracted by  his  renown,  large  numbers  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  De  Soto,  anxious  to  share  the 
perils  and  the  rewards  of  his  enterprise.  We 
will  not  follow  the  history  of  the  ill-starred  and 
ill-fated  expedition.  They  wandered  for  several 
years  in  the  vast  regions,  wholly  unknown,  ex- 
tending between  the  everglades  of  Florida  and 
the  Red  River.  Of  course  they  found  no  Mex- 
ico and  no  Peru.  Harassed  with  disappoint- 
ment, with  hostile  Indian  tribes,  with  the  mu- 
tiny and  discontent  of  his  followers,  the  brave 
old  leader  died  on  the  banks,  and  was  most  fit- 
tingly buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  noble 
river  he  was  the  first  to  discover.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  explore  the  stream.  It  was  used  \ 
by  Moscosa,  the  successor  of  De  Soto,  simply  as 
an  avenue  to  escape  with  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  Dc  Soto’s  men.  The  discoveiy  of  De 
Soto  was  not  immediately  followed  up.  It 
yielded  no  fruit  to  Spain,  of  which  he  was  a na- 
tive, and  under  whose  auspices  his  enterprise 
was  undertaken. 

The  next  discovery  of  the  river  was  made 
from  a different  quarter,  and  was  prompted  by 
different  motives.  It  derived  no  aid  from,  and 
was  wholly  independent  of,  De  Soto's  discovery ; 
for  it  was  not  known  until  afterward  that  the 
rivers  wore  one  and  the  same.  We  allude  to 
the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Marquette 


and  Joliet.  Marquette  is  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  discovering  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  was 
the  first  to  explore  the  river  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  As 
upon  the  results  of  this  exploration  the  destiny 
of  nations  and  states  has  been  influenced,  if  not 
controlled,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
present  generation  were  not  the  pioneers  of  this 
beautiful  region.  On  the  contrary  the  oldest  set- 
tlers now  there  simply  came  to  live  in  the  conn- 
try,  first  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  by  the 
dauntless  heroism  and  disinterested  religious 
zeal  of  James  Marquette.  He  and  his  compan- 
ion, Joliet,  were  undeniably  the  first  white  men 
who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa.  Of  Joliet,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Marquette,  we  only  know  that  he  was  a 
Canadian  fur-trader.  He  is  remembered  only 
in  connection  with  the  great  discovery  which  he 
assisted  to  make.  He,  and  not  Marquette,  was 
the  representative  of  the  French  Government  of 
Canada,  under  whose  auspices  the  voyage  was 
undertaken.  He  is  represented  as  a man  of 
“prudence,  tact,  and  courage.”  Marquette, 
though  the  originator  and  soul  of  the  enterprise, 
accompanied  Joliet  in  the  humble  and  unpre- 
tending character  of  a missionary. 

Marquette  was  bom  in  France  in  1637,  and 
jnstice,  no  less  than  Christian  charity,  compels 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  history  of  the  world 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  a zeal  more  disinter- 
ested, a heroism  more  lofty,  a faith  more  lowly, 
yet  more  self-sacrificing  and  sublime  suffering, 
and  hardships  more  multiplied  and  great,  than 
those  which  characterized  the  lives  and  labors 
of  the  early  French  Catholic  Missionaries  on  this 
continent.  Marquette’s  patron  and  exemplar 
was  the  renowned  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Like 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies,  he  therefore 
sought  a foreign  mission  not  to  the  court  of  some 
earthly  king  or  monarch,  but  to  savage,  distant, 
and  benighted  tribes,  in  an  almost  unknown 
country,  and  amidst  unexplored  regions.  He  is 
ordered  to  the  remote  Lake  Superior  Missions. 
In  the  midst  of  his  humble  labors  he  hears,  from 
parties  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  of  a “large  river, 
almost  a league  wide,  running  north  and  south, 
so  far  that  the  Illinois  have  never  heard  of  its 
month,  with  great  nations  upon  its  banks. 

His  heart  is  fired  with  the  magnificent  ac- 
counts which  he  receives  of  the  river,  aud  he 
yearns  to  bo  the  first  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
\ wild  people  who  live  upon  its  shores.  He  re- 
peatedly urged  the  discovery  of  the  river  upon 
the  French  Government  of  Canada.  He  fairly 
glowed  with  the  belief  that  under  God  it  was 
his  mission  to  discover  it. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  to  Marquette  belongs 
the  honor  of  originating  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  great  river.  Ho  spent  nearly  four 
years  in  collecting  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning its  location  and  the  character  of  tho 
tribes  who  resided  upon  it.  Imagine  his  joy  and 
exaltation,  when  for  the  first  time  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  tho  associate  of 
Joliet  to  undertake  its  discovery ! That  joy  waa 
increased  to  rapture  when  ho  observed  tho  very 
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day  Joliet  arrived  was  the  feast  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  “ whom,”  says  the  pious  Marquette,  “I 
had  always  invoked  to  obtain  of  God  the  grace 
to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  River  Mis* 
sissippi."  “I  put  the  voyage,”  continues  he, 
in  his  narrative,  “ under  her  protection,  prom- 
ising her,  that  if  she  did  us  the  grace  to  discover 
the  great  river,  I would  give  it  the  name  of  ‘ Con- 
ception.''1 A promise  which  a fac-simile  of  his 
map,  newly  discovered  (the  original  having  been 
preserved  at  St.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal), 
shows  that  he  faithfully  kept. 

Space  forbids,  interesting  as  the  excursion 
would  be,  to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of 
the  voyage.  The  mere  outline  and  meagre  de- 
tails which  we  give  are  taken  wholly  from  Mar- 
quette's original  narration — a most  interesting 
book.  He  says : “ We  were  not  long  in  pre- 
paring our  outfit,  although  we  were  embarking 
on  a voyage  the  duration  of  which  we  could  not 
foresee.  Indian  corn,  with  some  dried  meat, 
was  our  whole  stock  of  provisions.  With  this 
we  set  out  in  two  bark  canoes.  M.  Joliet,  my- 
self, and  five  men  firmly  resolved  to  do  all  and 
suffer  all  for  so  glorious  an  enterprise."  They 
started  from  Mackinaw  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1C73.  “ Our  joy  at  being  chosen  for  the  expe- 

dition sweetened  the  labor  of  rowing  from  morn- 
ing till  night."  They  pass  over  part  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  The 
friendly  Indians  then  did  their  best  to  dissuade 
the  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  “They  told 
me,"  says  Marquette,  “ that  we  would  meet  na- 
tions that  never  spare  strangers,  but  tomahawk 
them  without  provocation;  that  they  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  which  would  increase  our 
danger;  that  the  great  river  itself  was  full  of 
perils,  of  frightful  monsters  which  swallowed  up 
men  and  canoes ; that  it  contained  a demon  that 
engulfed  all  who  dare  approach ; and  lastly,  that 
the  excessive  heat  would  infallibly  cause  our 
death."  Disheartened?  No,  not  he!  “I 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  advice,  but  assured 
them  that  I could  not  follow  it,  as  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  concerned,  and  that  for  them  I 
should  be  but  too  happy  to  lay  down  my  life." 

Here  again  he  imitated  his  great  patron,  St. 
Xavier,  who  upon  one  occasion  was  besought 
by  his  friends  not  to  assume  the  peril  of  visiting 
a country  where  his  life  would  almost  surely  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  “If  those  lands," 
indignantly  exclaimed  Xavier,  in  reply  to  their 
protestations  and  warnings,  “had  scented  wood 
and  mines  of  gold  Christians  would  find  cour- 
age to  go  there.  Shall  love  for  the  souls  of 
men  be  less  hardy  and  loss  generous  than  ava- 
rice ? They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison. 
It  is  an  honor  to  which  such  a sinner  as  I may 
not  aspire ; but  this  I dare  say,  that  whatever 
death  or  torture  await  me,  I am  ready  to  suffer 
it  ten  thousand  times  for  the  salvation  of  a sin- 
gle soul."  From  Green  Bay  our  voyageurs  sail 
down  the  Fox  River  of  W isconsin.  They  reach, 
on  the  10th  day  of  June,  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  divides  it  from  the  Wisconsin.  On 
their  backs  the  two  light  canoes  are  carried 


across  the  portage  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
paces.  After  which  the  guides  returned,  “ leav- 
ing us,"  says  Marquette,  “ alone  in  an  unknown 
country,  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Invoking 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  and  putting 
ourselves  under  her  protection,  we  now  leave," 
adds  Marquette,  “the  waters  which  flow  to 
Quebec  to  follow  those  which  lead  into  strange 
lands."  How  natural  the  reflection!  They 
enter  the  broad,  sandy- bottomed,  and  shallow 
Wisconsin.  They  pass  along  its  timbered  banks 
and  vine-clad  islets.  After  a seven  days'  jour- 
ney they  reached  its  mouth,  and  lo!  there 
spreads  out  before  them  tho  long-sought  river ! 

With  joy  inexpressible  the  voyageurs  entered 
the  Mississippi,  near  the  present  city  of  Prairie 
Du  Chien  and  opposite  that  of  McGregor,  in 
Iowa,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1073.  They  com- 
menced at  once  to  descend  the  Mississippi. 

Though  they  had  journeyed  on  the  great  river 
for  eight  days  and  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  they  saw  no  human  being  or  the  signs  of 
any.  Yet  they  advanced  cautiously.  On  each 
night  they  landed  and  made  a low  fire  on  the 
shore  to  prepare  their  meal ; then  for  safety  an- 
chored their  canoes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
one  of  the  party  invariably  standing  as  sentinel ; 
and  in  the  frail  barks  slept,  till  the  coming  of 
the  morning  light  enabled  them  to  resume  the 
voyage.  Thus  they  pursued  their  course  until 
the  25th  of  June,  when  footprints  of  men  were 
discovered  by  the  water-side,  and  a path  leading 
through  a beautiful  prairie.  It  was  concluded 
to  stop.  The  path  was  rightly  conjectured  to 
lead  to  an  Indian  village.  Though  fearless  of 
life  they  did  not  necessarily  ignore  the  precau- 
tions of  worldly  prudence.  The  five  Frenchmen 
were  left  with  orders  to  guard  the  boat  and  there- 
by keep  open  the  means  of  retreat,  if  a retreat 
should  bo  necessary.  Besides,  it  was  rightly 
reasoned  that  two  men  would  not  bo  so  likely  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  and  incur  tho  hostility 
of  Indians  as  a more  numerous  party. 

Single  and  alone  Marquette  and  Joliet  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  path  and  to  assume  the 
peril  of  meeting  a barbarous  and  unknown  peo- 
ple. 

Following  the  path  some  five  or  six  miles  they 
discovered  three  Indian  villages,  somewhat  sep- 
arated, on  the  banks  of  a river  the  name  of 
which  Marquette  does  not  give.  On  his  map 
he  indicates  the  course  of  this  river,  and  gives 
the  names  of  two  of  these  villages,  viz.,  P«ica- 
rea  and  Moinguena.  The  site  of  these  towns 
can  not  with  certainty  bo  ascertained.  The 
name  favors  the  conjecture  that  the  river  was 
the  River  Des  Moines,  and  it  probably  was.  Im- 
ploring the  help  of  God,  and  relying  upon  it, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  advanced  undiscovered 
so  far  that  they  even  heard  the  Indians  talking. 

In  order  to  show  them  that  they  intended  no 
surprise  or  barm  they  halted,  and  by  a loud  cry 
announced  their  presence.  Strange  meeting 
that  first  meeting  on  Iowa  soil  between  the 
amazed  Indian  and  his  unknown  visitors ! Wild 
and  strange  the  ceremonies  which  characterize 
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it,  and  illuminate  it  with  a wild  and  strange 
splendor ! 

They  are  received  in  warm  welcomes  and  in 
peace.  Their  course  becomes  a splendid  ova- 
tion. The  savages  depute  four  of  their  old  men 
— for  age  receives,  even  among  them,  its  appro- 
priate respect — to  meet  and  receive  them. 

Two  of  the  deputies  bear  aloft  the  gnyly 
adorned  calumet  of  peace;  all  four  advanced 
silently  and  slowly,  with  stately,  barbaric  dig- 
nity— Indian  like. 

As  an  earnest  of  pence  they  present  their  vis- 
itors with  the  mysterious  pipe.  They  invito 
them  to  their  city,  and  tender  with  sincerity  and 
warmth  its  rude  hospitality.  Arriving  at  the 
village,  all  the  people  turned  out  to  gaze  at  them 
with  the  same  wondering  curiosity  with  which 
the  pale  faces  a few  years  since  thronged  around 
a princely  visitor  from  distant  Britain.  Mar- 
quette briefly  spoke  of  the  object  of  his  mission 
(for  they  used  a dialect  of  the  Algonquin  tongue, 
with  which  he  was  familiar),  of  the  one  God,  of 
the  great  French  captain  who  had  subdued  the 
Iroquois,  their  ancient  enemies.  Speech-mak- 
ing on  such  occasions  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
civilized  ceremony.  The  sachem  of  the  tribe 
rising  to  reply,  spoke  as  follows — a speech,  which 
though  never  noticed  as  such,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Indian  eloquence:  “I  thank  the 
Black-gown,”  for  so,  alluding  to  his  garb,  he 
styled  Marquette,  “and  the  Frenchman,”  ad- 
dressing Joliet,  “for  taking  so  much  pains  to 
come  and  visit  us ; never  has  the  earth  been  so 
beautiful,  nor  the  sun  so  bright  as  now;  never 
has  the  river  been  so  calm,  nor  bo  free  from 
rocks  which  your  canoes  have  removed  as  they 
passed ; never  has  our  tobacco  had  so  fine  a fla- 
vor, nor  our  corn  appeared  so  beautiful  as  we 
behold  it  to-day.  Ask  the  Great  Spirit,  whom 
thou  knowest  to  give  us  life  and  health)  and 
come  thou  and  dwell  with  us.” 

Following  this  a great  feast  was  set  before  the 
strangers.  In  his  glowing  style,  disdaining  par- 
ticulars, Bancroft  describes  it  as  a “ magnificent 
festival  prepared  of  hominy,  and  fish,  and  the 
choicest  viands  from  the  prairies.”  Let  us  con- 
sult the  faithful  and  unexaggerated  account  of 
Marquette,  and  see  the  style  and  “ bill  of  fare” 
of  this  magnificent  festival,  the  first  meal  ever 
sat  down  to  by  white  men  upon  the  western  side 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

“ This  feast,”  says  Marquette,  14  consisted  of 
four  courses,  which  we  had  to  take  with  all  their 
ways.  The  first  course  was  a great  wooden  dish  j 
full  of  sagamity,  that  is  to  say,  of  Indian  meal 
boiled  in  water  and  seasoned  with  grease.  The 
master  of  ceremonies,  with  a spoonful  of  sagam- 
ity,  presented  it  three  or  four  times  to  my  mouth, 
as  we  would  do  with  a little  child ; ho  did  the 
same  to  M Joliet.  For  the  second  course  he 
brought  in  another  dish  containing  three  fish ; j 
removed  the  bones  and  having  blown  upon  it  to 
cool  it,  put  it  into  my  mouth  as  we  would  food  j 
to  a bird.  For  a third  course  they  produced  a 
large  dog  (an  Indian  can  give  no  higher  mark 
of  his  friendship  than  thus  to  sacrifice  his  faith- 
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ful  companion),  which  they  had  just  killed,  but 
learning  that  we  did  not  eat  it,  it  was  with- 
drawn. Finally,  the  fourth  course  was  a piece 
of  wild  buffalo,  the  fattest  portions  of  which  were 
put  into  our  mouths.”  After  remaining  here 
several  days  the  explorers  announced  tlicir  de- 
parture. Their  new-found  friends  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  not  to  continue  the  dangerous 
journey,  and  would  not  consent  to  allow  them 
to  leave  until  they  had  extracted  a promise  from 
Marquette  to  come  to  them  personally  the  next 
year  to  stay  with  them  and  instruct  them.  An 
escort  of  GOO  Indians  accompanied  the  explorers 
to  their  boats;  they  embarked,  and,  following 
the  current,  soon  passed  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Iowa. 

We  can  not  follow  them  in  their  course  till 
they  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  that  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  of  the  Arkansas.  Nor  can  we 
stop  to  notice  at  length  their  laborious  return 
by  the  same  river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illin- 
ois, ascending  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
then,  by  a short  portage,  reaching  Chicago, 
where  the  unambitious  Marquette  remained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  natives,  while  Joliet 
hastened  to  Quebec  with  the  news  of  their  dis- 
coveries and  success.  Nor  can  we  notice  in 
detail  the  subsequent  labors  of  Marquette,  nor 
the  circumstances  of  hi9  death,  and  trace  the 
parallel  between  it  and  the  death  of  St.  Xavier. 

It  occurred  within  two  years  after,  and  was 
caused  by  the  exposures  which  he  underwent  in 
his  great  voyage.  On  his  way  to  the  Mission 
at  Mackinaw  ho  expired  on  the  bleak  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  within  the  limits  of  that  State 
(of  which  ho  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  found- 
ers), and  died,  as  St.  Xavier  had  died,  on  the 
Saucian  shore,  in  the  presence  of  two  canoe- 
men  ; and  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
upon  his  lips  he  commenced  his  voyage  to  the 
Land  of  Sonls. 

Do  the  departed  look  down  upon  us?  We 
love  to  imagine  that,  as  the  v oyagatrs  passed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  River,  in  the  ma- 
jestic solitude  of  nature,  they  listened,  aud  list- 
ening, heard  the  busy  tramp  of  the  coming  mill- 
ions, and  had  visions  of  the  commonwealths 
that  have  so  marvelously  arisen  Along  the  banks 
of  the  great  river  they  were  the  first  to  explore  ! 

They  founded  no  cities ; they  left  no  permanent 
physical  monuments  behind  them  ! Yet  a gen- 
erous posterity  w'ili  not  willingly  let  their  names 
perish.  So  long  as  the  river  flows  it  will  water 
their  memories  and  preserve  them  fresh  and 
green ! 

It  was  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Marqnetie 
that  France  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  the  territory  was  subse- 
quently called  after  the  King  of  France  by  the 
namo  of  Louisiana.  Soon  after  Marquette’s 
voyage,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  Hennepin,  an 
unverncious  but  enterprising  man,  explored  the 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  falls 
of  the  St.  Anthony,  first  by  white  men  and  named 
by  him;  and  in  connection  with  the  fearless, 
gifted,  and  noble  La  Salle,  wot  the  first  (with 
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the  exception  of  De  Soto’s  successor)  to  explore 
the  river  from  the  limits  reached  by  Marquette 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Louisi- 
ana remained  a French  province  till  17G2,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  It  remained  a Spanish 
province  till  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  secretly 
retroceded  to  France. 

Before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  river,  from  its  mouth  northward 
several  hundred  miles,  ran  through  the  domin- 
ions of  a foreign  power;  above  this  the  river 
constituted  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Independence 
with  Great  Britain.  Although  the  West  was  at 
that  time  comparatively  a wilderness,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  came  near  involving  us  in  two 
wars  with  Spain.  The  West  was  in  a blaze  at 
being  denied  their  natural  outlet.  Steps  were 
taken  to  raise  an  armed  force,  and  war  was  im- 
minent. Spain,  as  owner  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  at  its  mouth,  claimed  under 
the  law  of  nations  the  sole  right  to  regulate  or 
to  forbid  its  navigation. 

By  the  treaty  made  with  Spain  in  1795,  to 
compose  and  settle  our  disputes,  she  conceded 
to  us  the  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river;  she  also  agreed  “ to  permit  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
to  deposit  their  merchandise  and  effects  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  paying  only  fair  storage,” 
which  permission  the  King  of  Spain  agreed  to 
continue  longer  if  he  saw  fit ; if  he  did  not,  then 
he  was  to  “ assign  to  the  United  States,  another 
part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equiva- 
lent establishment.” 

Soon  after  the  lapse  of  the  three  years,  viz., 
about  the  year  1 800,  Spain  viola  tetl  tho  provisions 
of  the  treaty  by  refusing  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  without  at  the  same  time  assign- 
ing, as  by  terms  and  a fair  construction  of  the 
treaty  she  was  bound  to  do,  another  place  of  de- 
posit. She  went  further  and  prohibited  our 
boats  and  vessels  even  to  land,  and  interdicted 
all  intercourse  between  our  citizens  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province.  As  our  boats  could 
not  land,  and  as  boats  which  were  suitable  for 
the  transportation  of  produce  down  tho  river 
were  unsuitable  for  navigation  at  sea,  the  mere 
right  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river  with  boats 
was  found  to  be  an  almost  worthless  and  barren 
one.  The  right  of  deposit,  preparatory  to  tran- 
shipment on  sea-going  vessels,  proved  to  be  as 
indispensable  and  necessary  as  the  right  of  pas- 
sage. The  whole  country  was  again  in  a blaze 
of  excitement.  The  Senate  authorized  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  call  out  and  arm  80,000  mili- 
tia. In  the  course  of  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed truths  were  uttered  which  are  as  pertinent 
now  as  they  were  then.  Thus,  Senator  Wright, 
of  Delaware,  said : 

“We  can  never  have  permanent  peace  on  our 
Western  waters  till  we  possess  ourselves  of  New 
Orleans,  and  such  other  positions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  us  the  complete  and  absolute 
command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  situation  at  that  time 


was  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  at  this 
time  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a separate  Confederacy.  He  further  de- 
clared that  “you  had  as  well  pretend  to  dam  up 
the  mouth  of  tho  Mississippi  and  say  to  its  rest- 
less waves,  ye  shall  cease  here  and  never  mingle 
with  the  ocean,  as  to  expect  that  the  people  of 
the  West  will  be  prevented  from  descending  it. 
Without  the  free  use  of  this  river  and  the  nec- 
essary advantages  of  a deposit  below  our  bound- 
ary their  fertile  country  is  not  worth  possessing, 
their  produce  must  bo  wasted  in  their  fields  or 
rot  in  their  granaries.”  It  is  true  that  when 
these  words  were  spoken  the  Mississippi  was  the 
only  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  country;  and 
that  since  then  the  New  York  and  Canadian 
canals,  and  five  parallel  lines  of  railway,  con- 
nect the  East  and  the  West,  thereby  affording 
to  the  West  an  artificial  eastern  outlet.  But 
both  outlets  arc  needed ; needed  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  great  West,  needed  to  prevent  the 
crushing  exactions  of  railroad  and  canal  mo- 
nopolies. Water  communication  with  the  At- 
lantic is  the  great  want  of  the  West. 

It  was  then  (1802)  believed,  but  not  certain- 
ly known,  though  such  was  the  fact,  that  the 
Louisiana  Territory  had  been  ceded  to  France. 
Napoleon  was  at  this  time  on  the  rising  tide  of 
his  high  fortunes,  and  exercised  almost  despotic 
power  under  the  modest  title  of  the  French  Con- 
sul. The  Senator  last  named  urged  the  abso- 
lute national  necessity  which  existed  that  the 
United  States  should  own  and  control  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  the  key  to  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ; a region  larger  in  extent  than  all 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  al- 
luded to  the  situation  of  this  country,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  possession  of  a foreign 
power.  We  quote  them,  because  if  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
Bonaparte,  his  remarks  are  much  more  weighty 
and  applicable  now  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago.  He  says  : “ What  is  more  than  all  to  bo 
dreaded,  in  such  hands,  is  that  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  access  and  corruption  to  your 
national  councils,  and  a key  to  your  treasury. 

“The  Western  people  will  see  in  Bonaparte, 
at  their  very  doors,  a powerful  friend  or  a dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  should  he,  after  completely 
controlling  the  river,  approach  them,  not  in  the 
attitude  of  an  enemy,  but  under  the  specious 
garb  of  a protector  and  a friend ; should  ho,  in- 
stead of  embarrassing  their  commerce  by  any 
fiscal  arrangement,  invite  them  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  give  them  privileges  in 
trade  not  heretofore  enjoyed ; should  he,  instead 
of  coercing  them  to  his  measures,  court  and  in- 
trigue with  them,  who  can  tell  the  consequences? 

“Foreign  influence  will  gain  admittance  into 
our  national  councils ; a foreign  faction  will  ex- 
ist which  will  increase  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  the  Western  world.  When- 
ever this  period  shall  arrive  it  will  be  tho  crisis 
of  American  glory,  and  must  result  either  in  the 
political  subjugation  of  the  Atlantic  States  or 
their  separation  from  the  Western  country.” 
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What  weighty  suggestions  are  these!  No- 
thing can  be  added  to  their  force.  In  the  events 
of  the  past  few  years  their  truth  and  significance 
have  been  remarkably  exemplified.  At  that 
early  day  the  statesmen  of  our  country  saw,  and 
the  people  of  our  country  felt,  the  indispensable 
importance  of  the  entire  national  ownership  and 
control  of  the  river  to  the  people  of  all  the  States 
bordering  on  it  and  its  tributaries. 

Senator  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  declared  that 
“ God  and  nature  have  destined  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  to  belong  to  this  great  and  ris- 
ing empire.” 

Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretaiy  of  State,  in  his 
letter  of  November  27,  1802,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  demand  redress  from  Spain  for  the  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  of  1795,  says  : “You  are 
aware  of  the  sensibility  of  our  Western  people 
on  this  subject.  This  sensibility  is  justified  by 
the  interest  they  have  at  stake.  The  Mississippi 
is  to  them  every  thing.  It  is  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States  formed  into  one 
stream.” 

In  view  of  its  importance  negotiations  were 
authorized  by  our  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  make  the  river  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  idea  of  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
Territory  of  Louisiana  was  at  that  time  not  even 
thought  of.  Our  ideas  did  not  rise  so  high. 
We  were  poor  then  and  prudent.  We  wanted 
the  river  and  a place  of  deposit  that  we  could 
call  our  own ; this  was  the  primary  idea,  and  not 
the  augmentation  of  territory.  The  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  the  First  Consul  knew  the  value  of 
this  trans-Atlantic  possession.  Mr.  Livingston, 
at  that  time  our  Minister  at  Paris,  writing  May 
12,  1803,  to  Mr.  Madison,  giving  an  account  of 
the  purchase,  says : “ Among  the  most  favorite 
projects  of  the  First  Consul  was  the  colonization 
of  Louisiana.  He  saw  in  it  a new  Egypt;  he 
saw  in  it  a colony  that  was  to  counterbalance 
the  Eastern  establishment  of  Great  Britain ; he 
saw  in  it  a provision  for  his  Generals ; and  what 
was  more  important  in  the  then  state  of  things, 
he  saw  in  it  a pretense  for  the  ostracism  of  sus- 
pected enemies.  When  I arrived  here  I found 
Louisiana  a very  favorite  object.  Some  books 
were  published  representing  it  a paradise.” 

France,  at  that  time,  was  at  peace.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston urged  the  payment  of  the  American  debts, 
and  hinted  to  one  of  the  French  Ministers,  prob- 
ably the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  of  a sale  of  the 
Territory  as  a means.  His  reply  was : “ None 
but  spendthrifts  satisfy  their  debts  by  selling 
their  lands.” 

The  First  Consul  organized  & fleet  and  an 
army  to  send  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  block- 
aded in  the  Dutch  forts  at  first  by  ice,  and  the 
flames  of  war  having  again  been  lighted,  then 
by  the  English.  Mr.  Livingston  opportunely 
pressed  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  calling, 
with  much  shrewdness,  the  attention  of  France 
to  a proposition  in  the  London  papers  for  rais- 


ing 50,000  men  to  take  Now  Orleans.  Napo- 
leon saw  the  crisis  ; took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  knew  that  England,  by  virtue  of 
its  navy,  would  attempt  the  capture  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  much  preferred  that  we  should  own 
it  to  England.  To  our  proposition  to  purchase 
part  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, replied:  “That  if  they  gave  us  New  Or- 
leans the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and 
wished  to  know  what  we  would  give  for  the 
whole  ?” 

It  was  wise  in  France  to  sell,  but  it  was  wiser 
in  us  to  buy.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the 
treaty  of  cession  was  made.  All  the  vast  and 
undefined  territory  known  as  Louisiana,  stretch- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Oregon,  was,  in  con- 
sideration of  $ 15,000,000,  sold  to  the  United 
States.  The  necessities  of  France  obliged  her 
to  sell.  Napoleon  knew  that  $15,000,000  was 
no  compensation,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  the  treaty  alludes  to  no  pecuniary  consid- 
eration for  the  sale.  The  language  of  the  treaty, 
in  this  respect,  is  as  follows : 

“The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
desiring  to  give  the  United  States  a strong  proof 
of  friendship,  does  hereby  cede  to  it,  forever,  and 
in  full  sovereignty,  the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana.” 

Thus  did  the  United  States  become  invested 
with  the  title  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  great  river,  and  its  countless  tributaries, 
were  ours.  Every  bubbling  fountain  on  the  re- 
mote slopes  of  the  Alleghanies;  every  spring 
and  waterfall  on  the  distant  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  all  the  intermediate  rivulets,  brooks, 
streamlets,  streams,  and  rivers,  were,  by  an  un- 
disputed title,  ours.  It  is  fortunate,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  race,  that  this 
magnificent  domain  passed  into  our  hands. 
Only  two  generations  have  passed  away,  and  see 
the  results!  Great  and  flourishing  common- 
wealths lino  its  banks  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  science,  lit- 
erature, religion,  art,  education  and  educational 
institutions,  all  that  can  adorn  and  bless  a na- 
tion, have  here  found  a home.  Every  16th 
square  mile  has  been  set  apart  for  common 
school  purposes.  The  genius  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions has  been  extended  over  it.  What  is 
there  in  all  the  diversified  history  of  the  Rhine — 
what  is  there  in  all  the  entombed  mysteries  of 
the  Nile — what  is  there  any  where,  in  all  the 
records  of  the  race,  so  remarkable  as  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  marvelous  growth  and  development 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley?  And  yet  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  a mystery.  Its  cause  is  not  hid 
in  occult  hieroglyphics.  The  aid  of  no  Layard 
is  needed  to  reveal  or  decipher  it.  It  is  known 
to  the  world.  The  down-trodden  Irishman 
knows  it.  The  countrymen  of  Kossuth  and 
Kosciusko  knew  it.  The  liberty-loving  German 
knows  it.  The  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  clime  know  it.  That  cause  is  the  vivify- 
ing influence  of  our  Free  Institutions ; and  it  is 
nothing  else. 
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Does  the  reader  doubt  it  ? Appeal  for  a mo- 
ment to  history.  Look  at  Mexico!  Cortez, 
the  Spanish  robber,  overthrew  the  Montezumas 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Mayflower  landed 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  despotism,  political  and 
intellectual,  of  the  Spanish  rule  was  established. 
Why  has  Mexico  in  the  race  of  nations  thus 
lagged  behind?  Pizarro  overturned  the  Inca 
power,  and  established  permanent  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  Peru,  three-quarters  of  a century  be- 
fore Virginia  was  colonized. 

Why  are  Mexico  and  the  nations  of  South 
America  blanks  on  the  map  of  the  political  world  ? 
Why  docs  the  Amazon  to-day  roll  its  vast  course 
in  sullen  silence  through  an  almost  uninhabited 
wilderness?  It  is  scarcely  twelve  years  since 
the  apathetic  inhabitants  and  amazed  Indians 
were  Btartled  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  first 
steamboat  that  ever  plied  its  waters.  It  was 
found  that  steam  navigation  would  not  pay.  Bra- 
zil, as  the  owner  of  the  mouth,  claiming  the 
right  to  do  so  under  the  law  of  nations  (how 
justly  is  not  in  our  way  to  discuss),  in  A.p. 
1852,  made  with  one  De  Souza  a contract,  giv- 
ing him  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river 
for  thirty  years,  through  all  the  Brazilian  terri- 
tories ; and  in  consideration  that  he  would  run 
six  steamboats,  agreed  to  pay  him  a bonus  of 
$100,000  per  year. 

Think  of  it  for  a moment ! One  man  having 
the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Amazon  ! If 
this  contract  be  carried  out  not  a steam  ves- 
sel from  the  outside  world  can  enter  the  river. 
Nay  more,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Bo- 
livia are  cut  off  from  all  direct  river  connection 
with  the  Atlantic.  They  must  stop  at  the 
boundaries  of  Brazil,  deposit  their  merchandise, 
and  allow  De  Souza’s  steamboats,  and  no  other, 
to  carry  it.  They  must  import  in  the  same  way. 
Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  vast,  free, 
and  profitable  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  again  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  The  question  admits 
of  but  one  answer : the  Amazon  has  been  cursed 
with  despotism,  while  the  Mississippi  has  been 
vivified  by  free  institutions,  and  its  free  and  un- 
obstructed navigation,  under  the  ownership  of 
one  nation , has  lined  its  banks  with  great  and 
growing  free  commonwealths. 

The  sublime  duty,  the  sublimest  ever  confided 
by  Heaven  to  mortal  man,  that  of  preserving 
these  free  institutions  from  menaced  destruction, 
was  confided  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation. 
Nobly,  grandly,  faithfully  did  they  discharge 
this  high  trust.  If  the  Confederates  had  been 
permitted  to  destroy  the  unity  of  this  nation, 
what  would  have  become  of  us  of  the  Northwest, 
situate  as  we  are,  remote  from  the  sea-board  and 
markets  of  the  world,  in  the  centre  and  heart  of 
a vast  continent  ? If  the  Southern  States  may 
secede,  so  may  the  Pacific  States,  the  Upper 
Mississippi  States,  and  New  York  and  New  En- 
gland. If  the  South  could  levy  tribute  on  our 
southern  outlet,  why  may  not  New  York  secede 
and  levy  tribute  on  our  eastern  outlet  ? Success- 
ful secession  would  have  been  national  death. 


JONES’S  METEMPSYCHOSES. 

“Quam  beneSatumo  rivobant  rege.”— Tiuullcs,  El  III. 
L 

JONES,  after  an  eventful  life  of  fifty  years, 
having  acquired  a competency  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  retired  from  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  affairs  of  the  concern  and  pur- 
chased a country  house— commonly  called  a 
vjlla — in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  city  of 
Gotham.  It  contains  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments: hot  water,  cold  water,  gas,  etc.,  with  a 
well-selected  library  and  a well-filled  wine  cellar. 
There  Jones,  surrounded  by  his  family — Mrs. 
Jones,  and  six  young  Joneses  of  both  sexes — is 
passing  the  afternoon  of  his  days  in  tranquil  en- 
joyment. 

I would  say  in  perfect  happiness,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be 
dyspeptic — the  doctor  says  from  want  of  exer- 
cise ; and  when  the  symptoms  are  on  him  he  is 
apt  to  be  a little  peevish,  and  complains  (partic- 
ularly after  his  meals)  of  a loss  of  appetite,  ac- 
companied by  a sensation  of  fullness  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach.  On  such  occasions  no- 
thing seems  to  please  him  unless  it  be  to  find 
fault.  “Those  muffins  are  cold,  Mrs.  Jones,” 
he  will  say ; and  it  is  in  vain  that  Miss  Emily 
lisps,  “Papa  dear,  I’ll  make  one  hot  for  you,” 
or  that  his  excellent  wife  insinuates  that  muffins 
are  not  good  for  him.  If  headed  off  on  the  muf- 
fin question  he  discovers  that  the  eggs  have  been 
boiled  half  a minute  too  long,  or  that  there  is  a 
fly  in  the  butter,  or  a speck  in  the  sugar,  or  that 
something  is  the  matter  with  the  mutton-chops. 

A ride  of  a few  miles  on  horseback  (although 
he  is  not  much  of  a cavalier)  usually  drives  off 
the  unpleasant  feelings,  and  then  he  may  be 
called  a happy  and  an  amiable  man.  He  goes 
regularly  to  church  (and  as  regularly  to  sleep), 
is  benevolent  to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  dependents, 
and,  in  short,  is  an  estimable  citizen  and  highly 
respected  by  his  neighbors. 

I spent  a day  with  Jones.  Of  course  I had  to 
go  through  the  rather  wearisome  duty  of  accom- 
panying him  over  his  “ place,”  and  listening  to 
a detailed  account  of  all  the  various  improve- 
ments : the  ponds  stocked  with  fish — “No  trouble 
to  catch  trout  here,  Sir,  catch  ’em  with  a net;” 
the  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls;  the 
shady  walks;  the  gardens;  the  well-built  sta- 
bles; the  hot-houses ; the  vineries — “Make  our 
own  Port  in  a few  years,  Sir.” 

We  had  an  excellent  though  rather  early  din- 
ner, with  a bottle  or  two  of  fine  old  wine,  after 
which  we  withdrew  into  what  Jones  called  his 
“study”  for  a smoke  and  a chat.  Through 
the  half-opened  blinds  I spied  Miss  Emily  sitting 
in  the  arbor  in  the  garden,  with  a rather  nice- 
looking  young  man  by  her  side.  They  were 
reading  a book  together — Longfellow’s  “Evan- 
geline.” 

“Young  Smith,  Sir,”  said  Jones.  “ Son  of 
my  neighbor  on  the  hill  yonder ; a very  estimable 
young  man.  Old  Smith  used  to  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  litigious — had  a long  suit  with 
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him  about  some  property — but  it  was  settled  by 
the  courts  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and 
we’re  the  best  of  friends  now.” 

A sable  attendant  came  in  with  coffee  and 
cigars,  and  as  we  reclined  on  the  soft  lounges, 
sipping  the  delicious  Mocha  and  puffing  our  fra- 
grant Havanas,  I doubted  if  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  ever  experienced  such  comfort. 

“Jones,”  I exclaimed,  “how  lucky  we  are 
in  coming  into  the  world  in  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, this  age  of  civilization  1 The  whole  earth 
contributes  its  products  to  our  enjoyment,  and 
even  many  of  the  powers  of  nature,  steam,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  at  our  command.” 

“ Sir,”  answered  Jones,  “ I doubt  your  con- 
clusion. When  man  existed  in  a more  simple 
state  his  wants  were  fewer,  and  happiness  of 
course  more  easily  attainable ; but  we  are  get- 
ting super-civilized,  the  luxuries  of  the  last  age 
are  the  necessities  of  this.  How  much  more 
contented — and  better  too,  for  that  matter — 
mnst  have  been  our  unsophisticated  ancestors !” 

The  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  long  walk 
over  Jones’s  grounds,  aided  perhaps  by  the  wine 
at  dinner,  made  me  somewhat  drowsy,  and  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  awake  I began  to  doze, 
and  dozing  I had  a dream. 

n. 

I dreamed  that  Asmodeus  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  On  the 
wings  of  the  wind  we  traveled  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  through  years  and  centuries  of  the 
past  until  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
night.  Before  us  was  a castle  perched  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  crag.  “Who  lives  here?” 
I inquired  of  my  companion. 

“The  owner,  or  rather  the  possessor,”  an- 
swered Asmodens,  “calls  himself  the  Count 
Johannes.  His  father  was  a robber,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a gang  of  cut-throats,  was  accus- 
tomed to  waylay  passing  travelers,  rob,  and  not 
unfrequcntly  murder  them.  Ho  was  killed  in  a 
brawl ; but  his  son  continued  the  business,  until 
having  amassed  quite  a store  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  he  built  this  castle,  whence  he  levies  trib- 
ute on  his  weaker  neighbors,  and  on  all,  in  fact, 
who  fall  in  his  way.  He  has  long  been  engaged 
in  a bitter  feud  with  a former  companion  in 
villainy,  the  Baron  Von  Schmidt,  who  lives  in 
the  tower  we  see  yonder,  near  the  smoking  em- 
bers of  the  ruined  hamlets.  The  village  was 
destroyed  this  morning,  in  a raid  by  Count  Jo- 
hannes, and  nearly  all  the  wretched  serfs  slain 
or  carried  into  captivity.  He  is  now  celebrating 
his  success  with  a drunken  orgie ; we  can  hear 
the  sounds  of  revelry ; let  us  enter.” 

So  saying,  Asmodeus  carried  me  through  a 
loop-hole  in  the  highest  turret,  and  passing  down 
the  spiral  staircase,  though  we  did  not  actuary 
touch  the  steps,  wc  entered  the  banquet-hall — 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
mail-clad  men  were  sitting  around  a rough  table 
quaffing  huge  tankards  of  ale  or  goblets  of  gold- 
en wine.  In  the  centre  of  the  board  were  the 


remains  of  a wild  boar  that  had  been  roasted 
whole.  The  mirth  was  boisterous.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  a grim-visaged  knight,  with 
a bloody  bandage  around  his  head. 

“ A good  day’s  work  we’ve  done,  my  trusty 
men,”  he  said.  “Much  booty  have  we  taken, 
and  four  score  of  the  common  herd  have  fallen 
beneath  our  good  swords ; but  the  escape  of  the 
caitiff  Von  Schmidt  concerns  me  much.  Had 
we  caught  him,  by  my  troth  his  ears  should 
have  decked  our  festive  board  this  night.  Let 
us  drink  to  better  luck  to-morrow.” 

The  voice  of  the  knight  seemed  to  me  famil- 
iar though  rather  harsh.  I scanned  his  features 
more  closely,  and  started  back  with  amazement. 
It  was  the  face  of  Jones.  He  had  a grizzly 
beard  and  mustache,  it  is  true,  and  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  were  wanting,  but  I could 
not  mistake  the  rest. 

“That,”  said  Asmodeus,  “is  the  robber 
Count  Johannes.” 

The  revel  waxed  high,  with  deep  potations 
and  many  a ribald  song  and  jest  At  last  all  of 
the  carousers  had  fallen  under  the  table  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  excepting  the  old  knight, 
and  he  was  becoming  unsteady  in  his  seat,  and 
his  head  was  beginning  to  nod,  when  beckoning 
to  an  attendant,  he  said : 

“ Vnrlct,  bid  the  Ladie  Emilic  come  hither. 
I would  a word  with  her.” 

The  page  went  out.  In  a few  minutes  a 
young  woman  entered,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
lute,  and  seated  herself  on  a stool  at  the  feet  of 
the  knight. 

“Fair  daughter,”  said  the  latter,  right  well 
didst  thou  dress  the  boar  this  day.  What  guer- 
don dost  thou  ask  ?” 

“Dear  father,”  answered  the  maiden,  “I 
crave  that,  when  thou  stormest  the  tower  to- 
morrow, thou  wouldst  spare  the  life  of  that 
comely  youth,  the  son  of  the  Baron  Von 
Schmidt.” 

4 ‘ Dander  and  blitzen,”  cried  the  Count,  1 1 the 
heir  to  my  arch  foe ! Knowest  thou  not,  child, 
I have  vowed  that  ere  another  day  be  past  the 
heads  of  those  caitiffs,  father  and  son,  shall  grace 
my  portcullis?” 

The  maiden  wept.  “ It  is  but  a trifling  boon,” 
she  sobbed. 

Her  stern  old  father  seemed  moved,  and 
smoothing  her  golden  locks,  he  said  : 

“ Child,  sing  me  that  old  song  once  more, 
and  perchance  I may  grant  thy  request,  but  as 
to  the  Baron’s  son” — and  he  struck  the  table 
with  his  clenched  fist. 

The  maiden  now  passed  her  fingers  lightly 
over  the  lute,  and  commenced  the  following  ron- 
deau : 

w Ah ! bMI  passait  un  chevalier 
Dont  le  eceur  fat  tendre  et  fidclc, 

Et  qu'il  triomphAt  du  ge61ier 
Qul  me  rrtient  dana  la  tourelle, 

Je  heniraia  ce  chevalier,”  etc. 

Soothed  by  the  melody  and  overcome  by  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  be  had  imbibed,  the  knight 
soon  dropped  asleep.  Suddenly  a crash  was 
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heard,  as  of  doors  broken  down,  followed  by  the 
tramping  of  many  feet,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
shrieking  of  women,  and  the  shouts  of  men. 
The  wary  and  unconquered  old  Baron  Von 
Schmidt,  at  the  head  of  a band  of  retainers, 
had  managed,  unperceivcd,  to  climb  the  preci- 
pice in  rear  of  the  castle,  and,  scaling  the  battle- 
ments, had  forced  his  way  into  the  strong-hold. 
The  Count  Johannes  started  up  and  grasped  his 
sword,  and  those  of  his  companions  who  were 
not  obliviously  drunk  staggered  to  their  feet. 
A terrible  struggle  ensued,  but  the  half-tipsy 
revelers  of  the  castle  could  not  cope  with  the 
vigorous  and  vengeful  followers  of  the  Baron, 

and  they  were  nearly  all  slain Day  was 

breaking  when  Asmodeus  led  me  away  from 
the  place.  The  castle  was  in  flames,  and  the 
victors  were  riding  away  laden  with  booty.  At 
their  head  rode  the  Baron,  leading  an  ass  on 
which  the  unfortunate  Count  Johannes  was 
strapped,  Mazeppa-like,  and  grinding  his  teeth 
with  rage  and  despair. 

The  Baron’s  son,  the  young  and  comely  Count 
Von  Schmidt,  followed  on  a palfrey,  bearing  in 
his  arms  the  Ladie  Emilio,  who  had  fainted 
away. 

m. 

Once  more,  led  by  Asmodeus,  I sped  through 
space  and  through  time,  on,  on,  on  until  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in 
Imperial  Rome,  nearly  half  a century  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  There  was  a terrible 
commotion  in  the  city ; citizens  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  or  whispering  mysteriously  together, 
and  soldiers  were  rushing  about  brandishing 
their  swords  with  looks  of  rage  and  hatred.  In 
a corner  of  the  forum  a war-worn  veteran  was 
addressing  a crowd  from  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter. 

4 4 Caesar  is  slain ! ” said  he ; 44  the  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all,  the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
world and  his  moistened  eyes  flashed  fire,  as 
with  uplifted  sword  he  called  upon  his  hearers 
to  44  strike  for  their  altars  and  their  fires,  and  in- 
flict vengeance  on  the  assassins.” 

44  Who  is  that  old  soldier  ?”  I inquired  of  As- 
modeus. 

44  That  is  Furius  Jonus,”  ho  replied,  <4the 
famous  centurion  of  the  10th  legion.” 

The  name  struck  me.  44 Can  it  be?”  I 
thought ; for  in  that  scarred  and  weather-beaten 
visage,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  hardship, 
I saw  a certain  resemblance  to  the  placid  Jones. 
I looked  inquiringly  at  Asmodeus.  He  read 
my  thoughts,  and  nodded  affirmatively. 

“That  cut  across  his  face,”  said  he,  “was 
received  in  a hand-to-hand  combat  with  Ver- 
cingetorix ; and  that  scar  above  the  eye,  whence 
a piece  of  the  skull  has  been  extracted,  shows 
where  he  was  struck  by  a club  in  the  hands  of  a 
painted  savage,  when,  jumping  from  the  trireme, 
he  led  the  legion  ashore  on  the  barbarous  coast 
of  Britain.” 

At  this  moment  a citizen  stepped  forward,  and 
endeavored  to  calm  the  passion  of  the  veteran. 


44  Thou  hast  done  the  state  good  service,  Fu- 
rius,” said  he;  “leave  it  now  to  younger  arms 
to  strike.  Thy  seven  jngera  at  Laburnum,  a 
virgin  soil,  wait  the  willing  plow.  There,  with 
thy  wife  and  children,  thou  mayest  live  in  ease.” 

A smile  of  inexpressible  scorn  passed  over  the 
features  of  Furius. 

44  What  care  I for  filthy  lucre  1”  said  he, 44  and 
what  is  ease  to  me  ? His  sword  should  be  the 
Roman  soldier’s  only  bride ; and  as  for  children, 
since  my  Emilia  was  forcibly  abducted  by  Licen- 
cius  Sergius,  I acknowledge  no  other  offspring 
than  my  deeds.  They  shall  hand  my  name 
down  to  posterity.” 

Just  then  a party  of  conspirators,  headed  by 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Licencius  Sergius,  rushed 
into  the  forum  shouting  44  Liberty!” 

44  Ye  shall  have  it,”  cried  Furius,  4 4 to  roam 
in  Hades!” 

And  with  that  he  made  at  them,  striking  right 
and  left.  At  a single  blow  he  cut  off  the  head 
of  Licencius  Sergius,  and  then  made  a lunge  at 
Cassius ; but  that  individual  being  exceedingly 
lean,  the  blade  passed  through  the  toga  only, 
merely  grazing  the  body.  Brutus  instantly 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  Cassius  tripped 
him  up  from  behind,  and  the  other  confederates 
pressing  forward  were  on  the  point  of  dispatch- 
ing him  with  their  daggers,  when  Marcus  An- 
toni us  appeared  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  forum, 
at  the  head  of  a body  of  soldiery.  The  con- 
spirators hereupon  made  a precipitate  exit,  leav- 
ing Furius  Jonus  struggling  on  the  pavement 
sorely  bruised,  but  vowing  that  he  had  life 
enough  left  for  revenge. 

IV. 

Again  Asmodeus  bore  me  away.  We  trav- 
eled a long  distance  into  time,  but  not  so  far  in 
space,  for  we  landed  in  Arcadia  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Age  of  Stone. 

I saw  before  me  a rude  hut,  made  of  branches 
of  trees  interlaced  together  and  plastered  with 
mud.  A hideous  old  crone,  with  a great  ring 
in  her  nose,  and  but  scantily  clad  in  a garment 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a tree,  was  grind- 
ing some  roots  between  two  stones.  Five  or  six 
naked  children  were  lolling  about,  the  elder 
ones  occasionally  occupying  themselves  in  mak- 
ing flint  arrow-heads.  A girl  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  whose  whole  costume  consisted  of 
a fringe  of  undressed  leather  about  the  loins,  and 
whose  tangled  hair  was  matted  witli  grease  and 
dirt,  was  admiring  herself  in  a neighboring  pool 
of  water,  while  engaged  in  staining  her  teeth 
black.  A man  dressed  in  skins  soon  came  out 
of  the  surrounding  woods.  His  hair  was  long 
and  unkempt,  and  his  grizzly  beard  came  down 
to  his  waist.  Some  porcupine  quills  were  stuck 
through  his  cars,  and  his  arms  and  legs  were 
tattoed.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  in  the  other  a dead  musk-rat. 

44  Woman,”  he  said,  in  a harsh  guttural  voice, 
44 1 want  to  cat.” 

44  Eat ! ” cried  the  harridan ; 44  you  are  always 
eating ! and  a fine  hunter  you  are,  for  the  last 
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moon  we’ve  had  nothing  bat  frogs  and  liz- 
ards!” 

J ust  then  her  eye  lighted  on  the  musk-rat,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight  she  seized  the 
carcass,  and  with  a flint  knife  skinned  and 
dressed  it  in  a few  minutes.  She  then  took  two 
sticks,  and  rubbing  them  quickly  together  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  igniting 
them,  and  thus  made  a fire  in  which  she  com- 
menced roasting  the  musk-rat.  When  it  was 
about  half  done  the  man  took  it  and  proceeded 
voraciously  to  devour  it.  Some  of  the  children, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  meat,  drew  toward 
him,  whereupon  he  kicked  them  away.  The 
woman  told  him  to  let  them  alone.  By  way  of 
answer  he  picked  up  a club  and  gave  her  a beat- 
ing. When  ho  had  finished  the  musk-rat,  gnaw- 
ing the  bones  quite  clean,  he  gave  a grunt  of 
satisfaction,  threw  himself  down  on  some  leaves 
on  the  ground  in  the  hut,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Soon  afterward  a stalwart  young  savage, 
painted  blue  and  with  a club  in  his  hand,  crept 
out  of  the  woods,  and  stealing  behind  the  girl 
afr  the  pool  dealt  her  a blow  on  the  head  with  his 
club  that  laid  her  senseless  at  his  feet.  He  then 
tossed  her  over  his  shoulder  and  bore  her  away 
unperceived. 

I felt  incensed  at  his  brutality  and  wished  to 
interfere,  but  Asmodeus  checked  me,  saying : 

“ That  is  the  ceremony  of  courtship  and  mar- 
riage among  these  people.” 

“And  who  is  the  sleeping  barbarian  in  the 
hut?”  I asked. 

“That  is  Dgongues,”  answered  Asmodeus; 
“ a great  hunter  in  his  youth,  bat  now  he  is  get- 
ting old.  The  end  of  his  nose  is  gone,  you  see, 
nipped  off  in  a tussle  with  a bear.” 

“Dgongues?  Dgongues?”  said  I,  “you 
don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  is  the  original 
Jones.” 

“The  aboriginal  only,”  replied  Asmodeus; 
“ there  are  many  long,  long  ages  yet  before  we 
come  to  the  Gorilla.” 

V. 

The  mention  of  this  horrible  beast  so  startled 
me  that  I awoke.  Jones,  wrapped  in  a cash- 
mere  dressing-gown,  and  with  his  feet  in  a pair 
of  embroidered  slippers  worked  by  his  wife,  and 
Harper's  Monthly  on  the  table  beside  him,  was 
stretched  in  his  easy-chair,  taking  a comfortable 
siesta. 

Miss  Emily  was  in  the  drawing-room,  playing 
an  accompaniment  on  the  piano  to  Smith,  Jun., 
who  was  singing  the  popular  song,  “I  will  love 
thee  ever,  dearest !” 


JACK  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

“ T ITTLE  children  should  be  seen,  and  not 
J_J  heard!”  says  the  venerable  proverb. 
Should  they,  indeed  ? Then  why  were  they  not 
made  like  little  mice,  instead  of  having  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  jump,  scrape,  stamp,  caper, 
laugh,  sing,  halloo,  and  make  a noise  generally  ? 
But  if  children  are  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen, 


are  they  to  be  heard  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else?  If  not,  where  shall  the  hearing 
begin  ? and  do  you  believe  in  discipline  or  moral 
suasion,  or  both ; and  if  so,  how  many  parts  of 
moral  suasion  ? 

I have,  of  course,  an  individual  theory.  I 
think  somebody  must  govern  in  a house,  or  the 
ship  will  be  without  a hand  at  the  helm ; and 
if  the  largest  experience  gives  the  best  light, 
perhaps  the  parents  had  better  govern  the  chil- 
dren. If  you  mean  to  govern  at  all,  I suppose, 
also,  that  it  is  better  to  commence  early.  When 
the  little  thing  creeping  about  on  the  floor  is 
told  not  to  pull  down  the  basket,  or  not  to  creep 
out  at  the  door,  and  pulls  down  the  basket,  or 
slips  out  at  the  door,  the  instant  the  older  head 
is  turned,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  know  how  to 
disobey . It  can  then  be  taught  to  obey9  or 
left  to  disobey  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  token  in  hand ; the  difference  being 
that  between  building  your  house  properly  from 
the  foundation,  or  laying  the  stones  at  hap-haz- 
ard,  to  take  them  down  and  lay  them  over  again. 

Also  I have  always  believed  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  discipline  was,  “As  few 
rules  as  possible,  and  those  never  broken  with 
impunity.”  • 

Bat  any  theoty  rigidly  applied  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a strait  jacket,  and  there  is 
no  grand  educational  theory  applicable  to  all 
cases,  though  there  is  a happy  medium,  and 
few  there  be  who  And  it.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  astounding  discoveries  made  by  the  young 
mother,  who  has  spent  her  girl-life  over  German 
and  the  piano,  but  not  even  a year  in  learning  to 
play  on  human  nature,  is  that  you  can  not  cut 
your  child  to  fit  your  theory,  but  must  cut  your 
theory  to  fit  your  child.  Here  is  a coil ! here 
is  trouble!  here  is  piecing  and  patching  of — 
the  unlucky  child,  too  often.  John,  the  pipers 
son,  walks  barefoot  in  the  gutters,  makes  mud- 
pies,  and  cats  cucumbers,  mince-pies,  sausages, 
fruit-cake,  gravies,  and  candies,  indifferently. 
What  on  earth  does  your  pale,  thin-legged  little 
Jack  mean  by  getting  ill  under  the  same  regime? 

Mrs.  Dikers  punishes  her  children,  who  are 
models  of  infant  virtue,  whenever  they  disobey. 
Inference,  when  J ack  comes  roaring  to  you,  about 
noon,  and  refuses  to  6top  when  he  is  bid,  you 
commence  to  undo  his  buttons ; but,  my  dear 
Madam,  just  one  moment.  Jack  has  been  broil- 
ing over  a brick  fort  since  breakfast-time.  His 
legs  ache,  and  the  gnats  have  had  a nip  at  him. 
His  hair  is  in  his  eyes.  Ho  has  a hole  in  his 
trowsers  and  a stone  in  his  shoe.  His  face  is 
begrimed  and  his  fingers  are  sticky.  If  your 
legs  ached,  your  hair  was  in  your  eyes,  and  your 
fingers  were  sticky,  how  do  you  think  you  would 
feel  under  the  circumstances?  Would  it  not 
be  advisable,  by  washing,  brushing,  nnd  combing, 
first  to  ascertain  how  many  parts  are  depravity 
and  how  much  is  dirt;  and  then,  if  need  still 
continue,  to  spank  him,  a la  Mr*.  Dikers  ? Worse 
yet : you  can  do  nothing  with  Jack.  You  have 
warned  him  a dozen  times  and  whipped  him  two 
dozen,  and  you  make  no  impression,  except  on 
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his  skin.  It  is  plain  you  can  not  draw  ont 
naughtiness  from  him  by  a counter  irritant. 
But,  Madam,  every  human  being  is  an  organ, 
and  you  can  play  on  him,  if  you  know  the  6tops. 
You  have  not  yet  found  out  your  boy ; but  he  is 
get-at-able,  and  it  is  your  business  never  to  rest 
till  you  do  get  at  him.  There  is  something  he 
loves  and  something  he  fears,  and  you  can  dis- 
cover it  if  you  have  the  patience.  He  may  be 
open  to  reason,  or  touched  by  an  appeal  to  his 
honor.  He  may  dread  rigidly  enforced  quiet, 
or  the  loss  of  a pleasure,  or  worse  than  all,  the 
sad  coldness  of  those  he  loves.  But  to  declare 
that  he  is  unmanageable,  is  simply  to  declare 
that  yon  are  too  .busy,  or  too  lazy  to  experiment 
till  yon  hit  on  a motive  powers  and,  in  that  case, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  you  had  better  retire  with 
your  boy  to  a hermitage ; for  Jack  howling,  and 
Jack  breaking  up  all  conversation,  and  Jack  in 
your  neighbor's  trees,  and  breaking  his  windows, 
and  in  full  chase  after  his  chickens,  and  diso- 
beying  you  right  and  left,  is  insupportable  and 
not  to  be  endured  by  society. 

Jack  has  another  inconvenient  aspect  He 
is  something  else  besides  a sweet  little  piece  of 
mechanism  that  must  be  made  to  obey,  if  he  is 
to  be  tolerable.  Be  determined  fully  within 
yourself  to  be  obeyed  on  those  few  grand  points 
on  which  obedience  is  necessary  for  home  com- 
fort and  the  child’s  safety,  and  lay  no  gins  and 
snares  for  his  poor  little  stumbling  feet,  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions ; and,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  yon 
will  find  discipline  an  easy  matter.  But  Jack 
is  an  individual  with  rights  that  yon  are  bound 
to  respect.  It  is  so  excessively  disagreeable 
and  troublesome  to  respect  the  rights  of  those 
mnch  weaker  than  ourselves  that  we  are  apt  to 
dispense  with  that  little  ceremony  altogether. 
If  Mrs.  Glycers  willfully  breaks  her  word,  you 
have  ways  of  being  unpleasant  to  Mrs.  Glycers, 
and  vice  versa.  But  if  you  disappoint  Jack  he 
has  no  means  of  holding  you  to  your  word.  He 
was  a thousand  times  more  eager  for  his  cart  or 
book  than  you  were  for  Mrs.  Glycer’s  company 
at  your  party,  and  his  disappointment  goes  fath- 
oms below  yours ; for  you  are  calmly  sure  that 
there  are  more  Mrs.  Glycers,  while  he  is  passion- 
ately certain  that  there  will  never  be  another 
cart,  book,  or  happy  moment  for  him.  He  has 
exactly  the  same  right  to  expect  fidelity  from 
you  that  you  have  from  Mrs.  Glycers,  and  when 
you  brush  him  away  with  “ Some  other  time,” 
and  ‘ ‘ How  foolish  to  cry 1”  you  are  trampling  on 
his  rights  because  he  is  not  old  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  exact  it ; and  when  you  do  that  you 
are  a tyrant. 

Jack  has  his  troubles  and  his  delights.  We 
call  them  childish.  We  mean  by  that  they  are 
of  slight  value  and  of  short  duration.  They  in- 
terest us  slightly ; as  a consequence  we  argue 
they  take  light  hold  on  him,  and  we  laugh  oft- 
en at  his  eager  interest  in  them,  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  them.  But  I appeal  to  the  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or  the  gentleman  from  Saturn,  which 
is  the  most  childish,  a game  of  hop  and  skip  or 
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a Polka  Redowa  ? a house  of  cards  or  the  life 
of  a Wall  Street  speculator?  a game  at  ball, 
battle-door,  or  croquet  and  billiards?  If  you 
like  to  have  your  interests  and  pleasures  treated 
with  respect,  has  not  Jack  the  same  desire  and 
the  same  right  ? And  as  for  the  short  duration 
— which  does  the  man  in  middle  life,  or  the  old 
man,  remember  best  and  most  fondly,  the  years 
next  him  or  those  in  which  he  was  a boy  ? 

Jack  has  a right  to  be  heard.  When  he 
bursts  in  on  your  conversation,  eager  and  pal- 
pitating, if  he  is  a tolerably  well-behaved  Jack 
he  will  wait  for  the  end  of  your  paragraph,  and 
then  it  is  your  turn  for  politeness  and  a hearing. 

Especially  should  he  be  heard  when  under  sus- 
picion, and  believed,  if  his  truthfulness  is  up  to 
the  average ; if  it  is  not,  I am  afraid  you  are  to 
blame.  If  the  matter  is  complicated  by  rela- 
tions with  Bob,  or  “some  other  fellow,”  he  has 
the  moral  right  to  the  patient  investigation  and 
dispassionate  judgment  that  we  accord  to  onr 
felons,  under  the  name  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  useless  to  say,  “These  are  stilted  notions 
and  beyond  the  appreciation  of  children,”  unless 
you  think  that  your  Jack  is  a little  beast,  and 
not  a little  man.  If  he  is  the  last  he  has  the 
germs  of  honor,  truth,  and  self-respect.  If  you 
mean  to  develop  honor,  truth,  and  self-respect 
you  must  begin  by  believing  in  them.  Respect 
him  and  he  will  respect  himself.  Trust  him 
and  he  will  feel  the  full  responsibility.  Out- 
rage his  childish  dignity  and  delicacy,  and 
though  he  has  no  words  in  which  to  express  the 
sting,  it  will  rankle  deep  in  his  little  heart. 

Call  on  the  good  that  is  in  him  and  it  will  an- 
swer yon.  Rouse  the  evil  and  it  will  grow. 

Be  as  wide  awake  for  his  good  points  as  for  his 
shortcomings,  and  you  will  find  such  praise  the 
best  guano  for  the  small  boy  virtue-crop.  If 
you  wish  him  to  say  “Thank  you,”  thank  him 
yourself  when  he  waits  on  you.  If  yon  desire 
him  to  bo  well-bred,  treat  him  with  scrupulous 
politeness.  If  you  lose  your  temper,  don't  flatter 
yourself  that  you  can  wipe  it  out  with  ten  pages 
of  the  Bible ; or  that  it  will  escape  him,  even  if 
he  does  not  look  up  in  your  face  with  round, 
wondering  eyes,  and  ask  softly,  “Mamma, 
aren’t  you  quarreling  ?”  as  once  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  If  yon  have  a truth  for  his  di- 
gestion spread  it  abroad  in  the  atmosphere. 

Don’t  make  it  into  a potion  or  a pill.  Live  it, 
speak  it,  find  it  in  a story,  and  tell  or  read  it  to 
him;  but  count  it  as  just  so  much  lost  time 
when  you  sit  down  and  say,  sepulchrally,  “My 
child,  we  are  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  to 
teach  us  humility.  We  ought  to  be  good  in 
order  to  be  happy ; and  we  shall  be  happy  if  we 
are  good.”  A child  is  sure  to  shirk  lumpy  in- 
struction like  that,  dodge  precepts,  and  look 
straight  at  example. 

I am  aware  that  this  view  of  Jack's  rights  and 
perceptions  is  a troublesome  one.  It  will  break 
in  often  on  calls  and  concerts,  on  pie-making 
and  frock-braiding,  on  reading  and  writing.  It 
will  take  a piece  here  out  of  the  best  hour,  and 
nip  off  a bit  there  from  an  agreeable  plan.  It 
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requires  a care  and  caution  with  which  we  are 
pleasantly  apt  to  dispense  in  dealing  with  our 
children.  If  we  are  irritated  when  Jack  bursts 
in  upon  our  reading  or  shakes  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  a long-tailed  letter,  do  we  not  irritate 
him  in  turn  when  we  call  him  off  from  his  play 
to  bring  us  a pin  ? Have  we  any  business  to 
demand  of  him  a self-control  which  we  are  un- 
able to  practice  ourselves  when  we  knock  down 
the  house  that  he  was  an  hour  in  building  with 
one  sweep  of  our  skirts  ? 

A troublesome  view,  I admit  again.  Here 
have  you  a little  stranger  in  this  world,  whose 
incessant  drafts  on  your  sympathy  you  must 
honor,  because  you  are  the  only  firm  on  whom 
this  young  gentleman  has  as  yet  any  credit  of 
the  sort.  You  can’t  wind  him  np  and  set  him 
running,  in  a safe  place,  out  of  harm’s  way. 
You  can’t  tie  him  in  a theory,  like  a baby-jump- 
er, and  leave  him  there.  You  can’t  snub  him 
and  turn  him  off,  though  he  walks  straight 
through  all  your  plans,  as  he  is  sure  to  do.  At 
least  you  will  not,  if  you  are  wise. 

Settle  down  at  your  crochet  or  your  gossip 
and  leave  your  little  son  to  spend  four-fifths  of 
his  day  with  his  nurse  or  in  the  street  at  your 
peril.  Push  him  off,  with  “ Don’t  bother !”  and 
44  I am  busy,”  to  take  his  little  interests  outside 
for  sympathy,  and  see  if  he  will  bring  you  his 
larger  anxieties.  Fold  your  hands  and  let  the 
wind  be  sown  in  his  heart,  and  sec  what  you  will 
find  there  when  you  come  to  look  for  fruit. 

I know  there  are  women  to  whom  all  this 
is  the  very  superfluity  of  needless  painstaking. 
Women  who  believe  that  there  is  some  magic 
virtue  inherent  in  the  two  words  “Wife”  and 
44  Mother” — with  all  the  qualities  belonging 
thereto  left  out.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  one 
day  long  ago  they  married  and  since  have 
brought  children  into  the  world.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  facts  alone,  husband  and 
children  are  henceforth  expected  to  love  them 
straight  through  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  no 
matter  how  unlovable  they  may  be.  Their 
creed  apparently  runs  like  this : 

44  I believe  that  I am  a Wife  and  Mother. 
That  I can  present  myself  constantly  to  husband 
and  children  with  mouth  down  at  the  corners, 
temper  out  of  joint,  hair  down  my  back,  and  the 
worst  wrapper  in  town ; and  though  they  dislike 
untidiness,  whining,  and  ill-temper  in  other  peo- 
ple it  will  not  affect  them  in  the  least ; but  they 
will  enthusiastically  prefer  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  because  I am  a Wife  and  Mother. 

44  I can  habitually  sour  their  sport  and  take  the 
sparkle  out  of  their  pleasure,  and  still  they  will 
come  to  me  for  sympathy  and  find  nothing 
pleasant  without  me,  because  I am  a Wife  and 
Mother. 

“ / believe  that  every  thing  in  my  house  may 
run  with  a creak  or  a jar,  and  still  they  will  pre- 
fer home,  because  I am  in  it,  a Wife  and  a 
Mother.  1 believe  that  I have  nothing  to  learn, 
because  I am  a Wife  and  a Mother.  I believe 
that  I can  snap  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  human 
nature,  because  I am  a Wife  and  Mother.  I 


am  not  selfish,  for  that  is  impossible  for  a 
Wife  and  Mother.  I am  nervous,  but  that  is 
only  natural  in  a Wife  and  Mother. 

44  I believe  that  I do  wrong  in  a general  way, 
but  never  on  any  particular  count,  being  a Wife 
and  Mother.  If  my  house  is  out  of  order,  our 
expenses  beyond  our  income,  and  the  children 
sickly,  fretful,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  my  management,  but 
simply  that  my  house  and  children  arc  entirely 
unlike  all  others,  and  there  is  no  possible  meth- 
od of  keeping  them  clean  and  under  discipline. 
To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  cast  a slur  on 
me,  a Wife  and  Mother ; and  no  matter  how  re- 
pulsive and  provoking  I should  appear  were  I 
somebody  else,  as  a Wife  and  Mother  I have  a 
right  to  expect  the  entire  devotion  of  both  hus- 
band and  children,  unless  they  are  miracles  of 
infidelity  and  ingratitude.” 

Ladies  may  protest  and  indignantly  disclaim 
such  a creed,  but  is  not  that  a very  common 
practice  reduced  to  words  ? Oh ! the  pity  1 the 
pity  of  it ! that  the  mortal  folly  of  all  this  can 
not  be  driven  home  to  the  comprehension  of 
women.  Think  of  a woman  settling  down  in  the 
midst  of  her  household  and  spreading  out  into 
a great,  fat  vegetable.  Her  husband  is  modified 
by  years  and  experience,  but  she  learns  nothing. 
Her  children  grow  and  she  only  develops— cab- 
bageward.  She  instinctively  looks  after  shirts 
and  puddings ; and  to  give  her  whole  mind  to 
these  matters  she  sends  her  troublesome,  med- 
dling, busy,  inquisitive  little  Jack  any  where  out 
of  her  way. 

The  poor  little  fellow  goes  about  with  the 
44  Why  ?”  that  God  set  on  the  end  of  his  tongue, 
to  be  answered  sometimes  by  a wise  man,  often- 
er  by  a fool,  oftenest  by  a liar,  picking  up  his 
mental  and  moral  training  like  cold  victuals. 
He  grows  to  companionable  age,  and  finds  that 
he  regards  his  mother  with  traditional  respect 
and  a certain  interest  dne  to  the  source  from 
whence  his  shirt-buttons  and  lunch-baskets  are 
derived.  But  he  has  a habit  of  finding  all  the 
enthusiasm,  romance,  and  delight  of  his  young 
life  outside  of  his  home ; a habit  acquired  years 
before,  when  he  was  a very  little  boy,  and  much 
in  his  mother’s  way.  In  those  days  she  was  the 
oldest,  the  loveliest,  the  wittiest,  and  the  dear- 
est woman  in  the  world ; and  he  rather  pined 
for  her  society.  In  these  days  she  is  unmistak- 
ably frouzy.  She  wears  preternatural  night- 
caps and  huge  flannel  petticoats ; Bhe  proses  in- 
tolerably ; she  has  all  the  exploded  notions  of 
fifty  years  ago.  She  is  weak,  vain,  irritable, 
rash,  and  undignified ; endowed  with  all  the  at- 
tributes, in  fact,  proper  to  a woman  who  has 
vegetated  without  once  asking  whether  those 
about  her  might  not  prefer  a Woman  to  a Cab- 
bage. Jack  has  an  instinctive  tenderness  and 
respect  for  her  as  his  mother ; but  she  insists  on 
an  active  personal  preference  and  admiration. 
How  can  Jack  prefer  a woman  stupid  and  self- 
ish enough  to  have  learned  nothing  in  the  lust 
half  century?  and  if  he  would  walk  half  a mile 
out  of  his  wny  to  avoid  such  a woman,  if  she 
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were  not  his  mother,  by  what  stretching  and 
palling  of  possibilities  can  he  admire  and  vener- 
ate her? 

I meet  enough  of  such  women,  uneasy,  dissat- 
isfied, and  pained.  I often  hear  Her  Cabbage- 
ship  bewailing  herself  over  the  undntiful  tenden- 
cies of  this  generation.  I see  also  the  gentle, 
gracious,  keen-eyed,  intelligent  mother;  the 
woman  who,  having  her  children,  recognized 
the  full  value  of  what  she  had  at  stake,  and  the 
full  weight  of  her  responsibility.  Very  determ- 
ined and  unwearying  was  this  little  woman 
in  her  quiet  way  When  the  plan  that  worked 
so  well  with  Clara  failed  with  Bob,  with  gentle, 
sagacious  patience  she  set  herself  to  find  another. 
When  she  caught  herself  undoing  her  precept 
by  her  practice  6he  took  herself  to  task  and  re- 
buked herself  with  severity.  As  her  children 
grew  she  grew  with  them,  dreading  only  to  be 
left  behind.  She  called  them  her  roses,  and 
when  she  was  selfish  or  lazy,  said  to  herself, 
44  But  my  roses  will  not  clamber  and  shade  my 
door-stone  through  the  heat  unless  "I  weed,  and 
water,  and  prune,  and  cut,  and  tie,  and  watch 
them  now.  ” Her  Cabbagcship  looked  on  sneer- 
ing, or  stupidly  indifferent.  She  had  tried  all 
that;  or  why  be  the  slave  of  your  children? 
But  to-day  I see  our  little  Mother  hanging  on 
her  son's  arm,  and  very  proud  of  Jack,  who  is 
quite  as  proud  of  her,  while  over  the  way  Her 
Cabbageship  sits  alone,  groaning  over  her  this- 
tle-crop. 


OUR  VEGETABLES. 

IN  these  days,  when  nearly  all  the  good  things 
in  the  vegetable  world  are  fast  becoming  cos- 
mopolitan, it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  nation- 
ality of  some  of  the  most  familiar  things  in  our 
daily  fare.  Seldom,  while  munching  our  ma- 
tutinal radish,  do  we  pause  to  conjure  an  imag- 
inary bed  of  buried  crimson  and  white  in  the 
far  lands  of  Fang-Chou  and  Ptys-Wampi ; yet 
from  China  and  Japan  were  the  first  Radishes 
introduced  to  the  outside  barbarians  of  Europe. 
Neither,  at  supper,  in  meeting  with  a peculiarly 
fiavorous  morsel  in  our  cake,  do  we  inwardly 
thank  the  home  of  Demosthenes  for  the  luxury ; 
yet  the  earliest  Citron-groves  breathed  their  per- 
fume on  the  sunny  Grecian  ether.  Our  Quinces, 
hanging  from  crooked,  crowded  limbs,  the  most 
neglected  of  all  our  luxuries,  may  be  forced  to 
stand  in  drunken  rows  along  broken-down  fences, 
or  act  as  outposts  to  barns  and  outhouses ; but 
the  great-great-grandmother  of  all  the  Quinces 
was  a plucky,  little  tree  of  high  station,  looked 
up  to  by  sweet-scented  shrubs  in  the  Island  of 
Crete. 

Fennel  grew  wild  along  the  banks  of  Euro- 
pean rivers  long  before  the  first  entertainment 
of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  was  dreamed  of;  and 
Celery,  once  known  as 44  Smallage,”  was  munch- 
ed by  many  an  ancient  Druid,  let  us  believe, 
plucking  it  during  his  solitary  walks  along  the 
old  British  coast.  Even  then,  it  may  be,  the 
ducks  of  an  unknown  continent  were  munching 


it  too,  for  it  grows  wild  upon  our  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays,  and  our  canvas-backs  and 
their  friends  love  to  dine  upon  it  But  the 
British,  as  usual,  have  all  the  credit,  as  it  is 
down  in  their  books. 

Garlic  came  from  Sicily,  where,  for  roy  part 
I wish  it  had  staid.  The  Caulo-rapa , an  af- 
flicted cross  between  the  turnip  and  cabbage, 
claims  the  Vaterland  for  its  own.  Beans  blos- 
somed first  within  sight  of  embryo  mummies,  in 
the  land  of  the  Sphinx ; and  the  Egg-plant  first 
laid  its  glossy  treasures  under  an  African  sun. 

Peru  and  Chili  were  the  first  countries  en- 
livened by  the  dazzling  hues  of  the  Nasturtian 
vine ; and  Southern  Europe  gave  us  the  Arti- 
choke and  the  Beet. 

To  Persia  we  stand  indebted  for  Peaches, 
Walnuts,  Mulberries,  and  a score  of  everyday 
luxuries  and  necessities ; to  Arabia  we  owe  the 
cultivation  of  Spinage ; and  to  Southern  Europe 
we  must  bow  in  tearful  gratitude  for  the  Horse- 
radish. 

At  Siberia  the  victims  of  modern  intemper- 
ance may  shake  their  gory  locks  forever — for 
from  that  cold,  unsocial  land  came  Rye,  the 
father  of  the  great  fire-water  river  which  has 
floated  so  many  jolly  souls  on  its  treacherous 
tides,  and  engulfed  so  much  of  humanity’s  treas- 
ure. 

The  Chestnut,  dear  to  squirrels  and  young 
America,  first  dropped  its  burrs  on  Italian  soil, 
while  its  giant  cousin,  yclept  the  44  Horse,”  is  a 
native  of  Thibet. 

Who  ever  dreams,  while  enjoying  his  44Ber- 
gamotte,”  his  4 4 Flemish  Beauty,”  or  his  44  Jar- 
gonelle,” that  the  first  Pear-blossoms  opened 
within  sight  of  the  Pyramids?  and  what  fair 
school-girl  of  all  the  pickle-eating  tribe,  dreams 
of  thanking  the  East  Indies  for  her  Cucumbers? 
Apropos  of  this,  I once  was  told  by  a worthy 
old  lady  of  Long  Island,  a singular  item  in  re- 
gard to  the  last-named  edible.  She  said  that  in 
its  wild  state  it  grew  on  very  luxuriant  vines 
that  trailed  in  every  direction  over  the  ground, 
tangling  themselves  among  the  bushes  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  progress  of  grazing  animals  was 
thereby  much  impeded ; hence,  she  assured  me, 
the  name,  cow-cwnber.  The  old  lady’s  learning, 
I admit,  was  generally  not  of  the  most  reliable 
order,  but  I give  her  suggestion  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  Probably  she  was  in  some  way  akin 
to  that  other  worthy  old  lady  in  New  Jersey 
who,  when  asked  by  her  city  nephew,  why  in 
the  world  she  called  a certain  vegetable  44  Spar- 
row-grass,” replied,  innocently: 

44  Well,  child,  I can’t  say  where  these  names 
comes  from  gen’rally,  but  certain  it’s  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face  that  sparrow-grass  must 
get  its  name  from  the  sparrows  feedin’  on  it  so 
plentiful  when  it’s  in  seed.” 

The  nephew  chuckled  inwardly,  of  course. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  was  ignorant  in  his  turn ; 
for  he  didn’t  know  that  Asparagus  was  first  found 
in  Russia  and  Poland ; and  that  in  its  wild  state,  as 
gathered  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  a most  delicious  edible. 
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Parsley,  that  prettiest  of  all  pretty  greens, 
taking  so  naturally  to  our  American  soil  that  it 
seems  quite  to  the  manner  born,  is  only  a sojourn- 
er among  us.  Its  native  home  is  Sardinia,  or, 
rather,  there  it  first  secured  an  acquaintanceship 
with  civilized  man.  Onions,  too,  are  only  nat- 
uralized foreigners  in  America.  I had  hoped 
that  in  poetic  justice  research  would  prove  this 
pathetic  bulb  to  have  sprung  from  the  land  of 
Niobe : but  no ; Egypt  stretches  forth  her  with- 
ered hand  and  claims  the  Onion  as  her  own  1 


Maize  and  Potatoes,  thank  Heaven ! can  mock 
us  with  no  foreign  pedigree.  They  are  ours — 
ours  to  command,  to  have,  and  to  hold,  from 
time’s  beginning  to  its  ending,  though  England 
and  Ireland  bluster  over 4 4 Corn”  and  “ Praties” 
till  they  are  hoarse.  John  Bull’s  corn-laws  take 
in  wide  fields  of  waving  grain  of  many  names ; 
but  our  Com  and  Potatoes  he  can  claim  only  as 
emigrants  — American  cousins,  whose  coming 
and  vanishing  can  make  the  British  lion  caper 
or  crouch  at  will. 


CMtor’s  Cast)  Cjiair. 


IT  is  always  inspiring  to  see  a man  of  great  ability 
and  spotless  character  a leader  in  public  affairs. 
And  it  is  not  a common  spectacle.  Most  men  reach 
great  political  distinction  only  after  terrible  wear 
and  tear  of  conscience,  and  most,  indeed,  as  they 
ascend,  lose  faith  in  principle  and  in  the  generosity 
of  human  nature.  Seeing  men  under  the  perpetual 
strain  of  selfish  views,  the  leader  makes  his  appeal 
to  selfishness,  and  half  despises  those  whom  he  per- 
suades ; while  the  necessity  of  managing  human  af- 
fairs by  human  instruments,  and  of  doing  what  is 
actually  practicable  instead  of  what  is  ideally  de- 
sirable, accustoms  him  to  a pity  for  “poor  human 
nature”  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  contempt  and 
cynicism. 

Very  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  political  lead- 
ers of  the  last  generation  in  this  country  were  such 
as  we  have  called  inspiring.  The  character  did  not 
balance  the  ability.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay  were  the  great  names  of  the  Whigs ; Calhoun 
and  Douglas  of  the  Democrats.  Of  these  we  sup- 
pose Calhoun  to  have  been  the  man  of  the  simplest 
life  and  purest  habits ; but  he  was  not  a true  polit- 
ical leader.  lie  was  a political  philosopher,  a vi- 
sionary, a fanatic.  He  entangled  himself  and  his 
admiring  followers  in  an  inextricable  web  of  soph- 
istry; and  his  theories  of  human  society  were  as 
medieval  as  if  he  had  been  a Spanish  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  contrast  between  this  au- 
stere figure  and  Webster  was  that  between  St.  Just 
and  Charles  Fox.  We  do  not  recall  in  Webster's 
correspondence  or  in  the  reports  of  his  conversation 
any  especially  fond  allusion  to  Fox,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  of  all  statesmen  he  was  Webster’s  most  conge- 
nial model.  The  richness  and  geniality  of  nature,  the 
variety  of  knowledge,  the  generous  delight  in  sport 
and  all  sensual  stimulants,  the  liberal  political  sym- 
pathy, the  power  of  debate,  even  the  personal  attri- 
butes of  impressive  presence  and  voice,  all  furnish  a 
resemblance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  Web- 
ster unconscious,  or  with  which  he  was  not  pleased. 

Among  our  own  conspicuous  statesmen  at  this 
time,  although  many  are  learned,  accomplished,  and 
of  the  utmost  honesty  of  life,  no  single  man  is  so 
marked  and  superior  a political  leader  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  in  England.  Mr.  Mill  lately  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  greatest  Parliamentary  leader  since 
the  Stuarts.  The  praise  is  prodigious  when  the 
glittering  list  of  Parliamentary  names  is  remem- 
bered ; and  yet  a little  reflection  will  assure  us  that 
Gladstone’s  qualities  are  those  of  the  men  of  1690, 
of  Hampden  and  his  friends,  a freshness  of  faith, 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  enforced  by  the  noblest 
character#  Perhaps  a certain  loftiness  of  manner 


may  seem  almost  haughty  and  imperious,  but  such 
a manner  belongs  to  a very  fine  and  sensitive  nature, 
and  indicates  modesty  and  extreme  shyness  quite 
as  much  as  pride. 

But  without  recurring  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  political  history  of 
England  can  fail  to  remark  a curious  similarity  in 
the  careers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  greatest  Brit- 
ish statesman  of  the  last  generation,  George  Can- 
ning, who  lias  an  especial  interest  for  us  as  being 
the  real  author  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  a policy 
which  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted.  The  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  in  essence,  declared  not  that  this  conti- 
nent is  to  remain  the  game-preserve  or  fish-park  of 
the  United  States,  a vast  territoiy  upon  which  wo 
are  to  do  what  we  choose ; but  merely  that  America 
shall  be  the  arena  on  which  the  experiment  of  free 
popular  Government  shall  be  tried.  “ The  Monroe 
doctrine,”  says  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  late  thought- 
ful and  profound  discourse  upon  the  civil  war  in 
America,  “properly  understood,  and  as  Canning, 
who  was  really  its  first  propounder,  understood  it, 
means  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  independence  of  America.  It  means  that 
the  Powers  of  the  Past  may  work  their  own  will  in 
Europe  for  a season,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  mar  the  hopes  of  man  in  the  New  World.” 
George  Canning  was  a monarchist,  but  he  was  the 
brave  champion  of  Constitutional  liberty  against 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Gladstone  is  not  a Republican, 
but  be  is  the  intrepid  advocate  of  political  progress 
against  the  sluggishness  of  a fat  Conservatism. 

Both  Canning  and  Gladstone  came  from  a class 
below  the  nobility.  Both  are  known  as  scholars 
and  variously  accomplished.  Both  began  as  Tories, 
and  were  liberalized  by  time  and  native  generosity. 
Like  Canning,  Gladstone  is  the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentary orator  of  his  time.  Like  Canning,  he  has 
the  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  principles.  Like 
Canning,  his  personal  and  political  character  is  spot- 
less. Gladstone  has  also  Canning’s  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness of  nature,  which  suffers  acutely  in  political 
contest,  and  which  invites  the  coarsest  attacks  from 
vulgar  minds.  Like  the  great  Foreign  Secretary, 
Gladstone  is  ceaselessly  hated  and  hunted  by  the 
Tory  hounds,  who  can  never  forgive  fidelity  to  en- 
nobling ideas.  Like  his  father’s  friend,  Gladstone 
grows  pale  and  haggard  and  gray  in  the  battle  from 
which  his  voice  rings  out  in  a loftier  strain  with 
every  fiercer  shock.  Graceful  and  brilliant  and  wit- 
ty and  wise,  a shining  figure  of  what  is  best  in  the 
politics  of  his  country,  Gladstone,  like  Canning,  re- 
deems to  all  generous  hearts  in  the  world  the  tradi- 
tional England  of  constitutional  liberty. 
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Ia  one  salient  point  they  differ.  Canning  was 
opposed  to  Parliamentary  reform,  and  Gladstone's 
fame  is  identified  with  it.  It  was,  however,  less 
the  question  of  Canning's  time  than  of  Gladstone's. 
During  Canning’s  active  career  his  aim  was  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  Constitutional  liberty  against 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  the  form  taken  by 
the  violent  reaction  following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
His  policy  was  masterly.  The  power  and  effect 
with  which  it  was  urged  were  imperial.  The  bitter 
disgrace  with  which  Castlereagh's  part  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  had  covered  England  was  entirely 
removed  by  the  splendid  attitude  which  Canning 
gave  her ; just  as  the  mousing,  shop-keeping,  cock- 
ney hedging  and  dodging  of  Palmerston,  which 
made  British  policy  a synonym  for  unprincipled 
meanness,  has  been,  though  but  for  a few  months, 
pitifully  contrasted  with  the  earnest  programme  of 
Gladstone. 

Both  have  shown  that  genius  of  a high  order  is  as 
valuable  in  politics  as  in  any  other  sphere.  The 
policy  of  Canning  saved  the  position  of  England  in 
his  time,  and  only  the  policy  of  Gladstone  can  save 
it  now.  But  John  Bull  distrusts  genius.  Like 
George  Third,  who  thought  Edmund  Burke  a rhetor- 
ical declaimer  and  Addington  a statesman,  so  there 
is  a disposition  in  England,  of  which  Palmerston 
■was  the  typical  representative,  to  sneer  at  profound 
convictions  and  radical  principles.  Instead  of  sail- 
ing  freely  in  deep  waters  with  every  inch  of  canvas 
swelled  with  the  wind  of  heaven,  John  Bull  prefers 
to  tide  his  boat  over  sand  bars  and  pole  it  along 
shallow  and  tortuous  channels.  Robert  Lowe  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Palmerston,  as  Gladstone 
is  of  Canning ; and  if  Englishmen  prefer  the  Palmer- 
stonian  England  to  Canning’s,  Robert  Lowe  will 
rise  to  power  while  Gladstone  withdraws. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  picture  of 
George  Canning,  derided  and  maligned  at  every 
step,  yet.  with  all  his  sparkling  superiority,  unable 
to  laugh  his  tormentors  down,  but  sinking  care- 
worn, enfeebled,  and  lonely  beneath  their  petty 
stings.  With  similar  sorrow  we  read  of  Gladstone 
wincing  under  miserable  taunts,  asking  proudly 
when  the  Tory  tally-ho  greets  him  as  he  rises : ‘ 4 Am 
I to  be  permitted  to  speak  ? ” and  grimly,  with  effort 
and  anxiety  that  have  left  their  plain  traces  upon 
his  face  and  figure,  announcing  that  the  Govern- 
ment 44  has  communicated  with  the  Queen."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  associate  the  two  men,  who,  in- 
deed, have  an  earlier  and  actual  association.  It 
was  to  Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  Canning  went  in 
1822  to  make  his  final  preparations  for  his  departure 
to  India  as  Governor-General.  It  is 44  situated  on  a 
flat,"  says  Canning's  biographer,  44  stretching  north 
of  the  town  and  overlooking  the  sea.  The  room 
which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  and 
here  he  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  on  the  open  ex- 
panse, while  young  Gladstone. . . .used  to  be  play- 
ing on  the  strand  below."  It  was  here  that  Can- 
ning heard  of  the  death  of  Castlereagh,  and  received 
the  summons  to  the  King  which  made  him  Foreign 
Secretary. 

It  is  curious,  as  Canning  was  opposed  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  as  Gladstone  is  its  Achilles, 
that  the  motion  which  occasioned  the  late  defeat 
of  Gladstone  was  made  by  Lord  Dunkellin,  Can- 
ning's grandson. 


When  Harvard  University  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Andrew  Jackson,  the  ven-  ! 


erable  college  traditions  were  broken  by  the  chief 
college  in  the  country,  and  a degree  became  mere- 
ly a certificate  of  general  distinction  and  personal 
popularity.  It  has  not,  however,  altogether  lost  its 
peculiar  meaning,  even  at  Cambridge,  where  at  the 
late  Commencement  it  was  awarded  to  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson  and  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jun.  Dartmouth, 
again,  this  year  not  unhandsomely  followed  the 
Jacksonian  precedent  of  Harvard,  and  to  the  illus- 
trious company  of  Dr.  Emerson,  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Jackson  introduced  Dr.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
late  of  Savannah  and  Bentonville  via  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Sherman  was  happily  present,  and  happily 
spoke.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  a memorable  day 
in  that  pleasant  old  New  Hampshire  town  of  Han- 
over when  the  grave  civic  procession  proceeded 
from  the  humpbacked  old  brick  barracks  which 
constitute  our  classic  halls  at  every  college  town, 
and  descending  to  the  level  of  the  street  skirted  the 
inclosed  green  common  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  market-place  in 
English  villages,  and  irregularly  pacing  to  martial 
music  straggled  toward  the  church.  If  the  blush- 
ing candidate  for  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  beheld  that 
march  he  perhaps  was  the  only  spectator  who  was 
not  thinking  of  another— daring,  secret,  sw'ift,  tri- 
umphant, and  forever  historic,  Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea.  Of  all  the  bright  throng  packed  close  in 
the  plain  old  church  which  has  seen  so  many  repe- 
titions of  the  same  inspiring  and  touching  spectacle 
of  Commencement,  Sherman,  of  course,  was  the  one 
object  of  eager  interest  and  scrutiny.  Each  young 
orator,  as  he  ascended  the  platform  in  academic 
robes  and  turned  to  speak  to  that  throng,  addressed 
himself  not  to  the  scholars,  the  vague  public,  or  the 
solemn  collegiate  authorities,  but  to  the  soldier. 
Even  the  youth  who  knew  that  she  was  there,  list- 
ening and  looking  with  flushed  cheek  and  palpitat- 
ing bosom,  knew  that  she  was  timidly  wondering 
what  impression  he  was  making  upon  the  great 
guest  of  the  day,  and  the  young  orator  shared  her 
soft  curiosity. 

What  mind  was  not  busy  with  the  contrast  which 
Sherman’s  presence  compelled ! There  he  sat  plac- 
id in  the  midst  of  tranquil,  scholarly  rites,  who,  two 
sum  mere  before,  through  smoke  and  fire  and  splint- 
ering shell,  and  all  the  loud,  mad  horror  of  war,  was 
forcing  his  tremendous  way  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  What  heart  in  the  old  church  was  not 
grateful  as  it  remembered  that  the  fiery  work  was 
done  not  for  himself  but  for  them  all  who  sat  peace- 
ful and  contented  and  looked  at  him  ! No  wonder 
that  the  wise  men  of  Dartmouth  resolved  that  their 
most  shining  wreath  should  be  laid  upon  his  head, 
and  that  he  should  go  laureled  from  their  hands. 
No  wonder  that  a mind  so  sensitive,  a temperament 
so  ardent  and  impetuous  as  his,  were  touched  with 
emotion  and  kindled  into  the  truest  eloquence. 

When  the  President  of  the  College  announced 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman,  and 
Dr.  Sherman  rose,  at  the  President’s  request,  to  re- 
ply, we  are  told  that  he  was  received  with  44  the 
wildest  expressions  of  delight."  The  Doctor  spoke 
very  simply,  but  with  a sincerity  and  individuality 
and  point  that  distinguish  his  oration  among  all  the 
collegiate  discourses  of  the  year. 

44  When  I graduated/’  he  said,  44 1 was  told  in 
plain  English,  not  in  Latin,  that  I had  finished,  and 
was  qualified  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  so  forth.  To  prove  that  I was  so 
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qualified  I was  sent  down  to  Florida  to  catch  In- 
dians. I did  not  see  the  logic  of  it  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  but  I hod  to  go.  I went  from  place  to  place 
in  that  country,  and  finally  I brought  up  in  Charles- 
ton ; and  whether  I had  a foresight  of  what  was 
coming,  if  that  could  be,  or  whether  it  was  by  the 
directing  hand  of  Providence,  who  rules  all  things,  I 
certainly  was  a wanderer  in  those  days,  and  hunted 
through  the  marshes  of  the  Santee,  the  Edisto,  and 
the  Savannah  rivers,  obtaining  knowledge  which 
has  since  been  of  value  to  the  nation.  Again,  by 
what  seemed  a Providential  accident,  I was  sent  to 
take  testimony  about  some  lost  saddles  and  bridles, 
value  nothing ; but  nevertheless  those  lost  saddles 
and  bridles  took  me  into  a region  of  countiy  the 
knowledge  of  which  afterward  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  Hew  Hamp- 
shire and  the  whole  civilized  world.  I went  to 
Marietta  and  Chattanooga  and  staid  six  weeks, 
and  in  that  short  time  gained  knowledge  which  has 
since,  I think,  repaid  the  mileage  paid  me  at  ten 
cents  per  mile .... 

“After  some  years  I again  went  South,  and  all 
at  once  I paused  to  see  and  feel  in  the  very  air  that 
we  were  upon  the  very  verge  of  a sectional  war.  I 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  in  Charleston.  We  had 
laughed  and  joked  over  it  at  the  mess  table.  I had 
heard  it  discussed  by  politicians.  I had  heard 
General  Scott  say  that  we  -were  upon  the  eve  of 
war,  but  my  mind  never  realized  it  until  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1860,  when  I was  in  New-  Orleans 
and  Baton  Ronge.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I saw 
that  it  was  not  all  talk.  That  cry  of  wolf,  wolf, 
meant  something,  and  that  civil  war  was  upon  us 
sure  enough;  and  what  has  been  the  issue?  You  all 
know  it  has  been  a short  war  to  the  world  at  large, 
but  long  enough  to  us  during  those  dark  days  which 
formed  the  early  part  of  it.  I will  not  review  it. 
Let  history  take  charge  of  it.  All  I will  say  is, 
that  in  that  war  arose  men,  one  by  one,  equal  to  the 
emergency,  until  the  war  closed  and  the  nation  was 
saved.” 

Dr.  Sherman  proceeded  to  say  a few  words  of 
hearty  praise  of  Grant  and  Thomas,  and  Sheridan 
and  Meade.  Simple  men  they  are,  he  said,  and  their 
eminence  teaches  “that,  with  honesty  of  purpose  you 
can  master  every  problem,  if  you  go  at  it  with  a 
good  purpose  and  a determination  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  in  my  judgment.  It  requires, 
of  course,  a great  intellect  to  becomo  a renowned 
judge,  or  lawyer,  or  man  of  science ; but  for  a man 
of  business,  for  the  thousand  and  one  employments 
that  give  tone  and  temper  to  the  country,  any  young 
man  with  a good,  honest  heart  can  master  them. 
For  the  art  of  war,  in  which  renown  seems  thrust 
upon  us,  all  that  is  required  is  nerve,  honor,  courage, 
and  faith  in  the  flag  that  wins,  and  wins  always.” 
He  asked  the  blessing  of  the  audience  upon  the 
young  men  who  stood  before  them  and  were  just 
starting  out  into  the  world,  44  which  is  not  so  dark 
and  full  of  bad  people  as  has  been  represented and 
then  the  maiden  Doctor  took  his  seat 

There  have  been  many  memorable  days  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  noble  words  of  exhortation  and  encour- 
agement have  there  been  spoken  to  young  men 
“starting  out  into  the  world.”  These  of  Sherman 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  They  come  to  en- 
force those  lyrical  sentences  of  most  earnest  per- 
suasion uttered  in  the  same  church  twenty-eight 
years  ago  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  which  have 
chastened  and  inspired  the  lives  of  many  more 
young  men  than  those  of  the  generation  that  heard 


them.  “When  you  shall  say,  4 As  others  do,  so 
must  I : I renounce,  I am  sorry  for  it,  the  dreams 
of  my  youth,  1 must  let  learning  and  romantic  ex- 
pectation go  until  a more  convenient  season.1  Then 
dies  the  man  in  you.  Then  perish  the  buds  of  art 
and  poetry  and  science  as  they  have  died  already 
in  a thousand,  thousand  men.  The  hour  of  that 
choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history ; soe  that  you 
hold  yourselves  fast  by  the  intellect.” 


Neither  the  fear  of  cholera  nor  the  angry  as- 
pect of  our  politics  have  been  able  to  lessen  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  in  the  European  war.  It 
came,  after  all,  so  suddenly,  and  its  opening  cam- 
paign was  so  swift  and  amazing  in  its  results,  that 
nobody  could  be  indifferent.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  Congress 
of  1815,  gave  Yenetia  to  Austria.  This  campaign 
of  ten  days  in  Bohemia  gave  it  back  to  Bonaparte's 
nephew  and  to  Italy.  Old  Mettemicb,  hated  by 
every  Italian  heart,  used  to  sneer  back  again  for  all 
his  long  dreary  years,  “ Italy  is  a geographical  ex- 
pression.” This  campaign  of  ten  days  in  Bohemia 
reversed  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  his  lifetime. 
Louis  Napoleon  said  at  Auxerre,  “France  hates  tie 
treaties  of  1815.”  This  ten  days1  campaign  in  Bo- 
hemia tore  those  treaties  to  tatters.  Bismarck  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  a united  Germany  with  Prus- 
sia at  the  head.  This  campaign  of  ten  days  in  Bo- 
hemia obliterated  little  kingdoms  and  duchies,  sent 
little  kings  and  dukes  dying  like  dry  leaves  in  Oc- 
tober; dissolved  the  Germanic  Confederation;  par- 
alyzed the  Federal  army,  and  revealed  one  supreme 
power  in  Germany.  Prussia,  alert,  compact,  hon  o- 
geneous,  has  long  chafed  under  the  sluggish  disdain 
of  Austria,  has  long  resolved  that  her  hereditary 
and  traditional  headship  should  be  destroyed,  even 
to  the  crumbling  of  the  empire.  The  campaign  of 
ten  days  in  Bohemia  is  fought,  and  44  the  empire  of 
Austria,”  as  a distinguished  diplomatist  remarks  in 
the  traditional  epigrammatic  style  of  diplomatists* 
44  no  longer  exists  but  at  the  head-quarters  of  Field- 
Marshal  Benedek.” 

Such  radical  results  have  never  before  Leon 
achieved  in  so  brief  a campaign,  and  they  seem  to 
be  due  simply  to  the  better  wit  of  Prussia.  She 
meant  to  fight ; she  made  every  preparation ; and 
she  struck  hard  and  incessantly.  Austria  took  the 
field  with  her  usual  vast  prestige,  which  is  a vast 
pretense,  for  she  has  never  been  really  formidable 
in  war.  She  has  prevailed  by  Deportment.  She 
has  been  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  There  has  been  a general  consent  to  say 
that  she  was  a terrible  fellow.  Her  very  weak- 
nesses have  been  quoted  as  the  real  secrets  of  her 
strength.  It  is  true,  said  the  believers,  that  she  is 
composed  of  many  nationalities,  but  you  see  that 
these  are  skillfully  played  off  against  each  other. 
One  part  has  no  unwillingness  to  keep  another  part 
in  order.  Anstria  has  been  what  Carlyle  calls  a 
mere  44  simulacrum.”  4 4 Austria  never  wins,”  says 
the  London  Times , 44  but  is  always  going  to  win. . . . 
There  is  always  some  coming  man,  Borne  crafty 
Wurmser  among  her  veterans,  or  Some  dashing 
Alvinzi  among  her  untried  youngsters,  some  Melas, 
some  Mock,  some  Giulay  or  Benedek  sure  to  aston- 
ish the  world  by  unexpected  achievements.  The 
young  Corsican  breaking  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  30,000  sans-culottes  in  1796, 
the  Prussian  army  invading  Hanover  and  Saxony 
in  1866,  are  to  have  no  chance  against  the  men  and 
officers  that  Austria  brings  into  the  field Wurm- 
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Ber  and  Alvinzi  and  Rover*  and  five  or  six  succes- 
sive Austrian  armies  break  to  pieces  against  that 
mere  handful  of  30,000  sans-culottes  under  the 
young  Corsican.  Mack,  outgeneraled,  bewildered, 
4 Crumpled  up,*  lays  down  his  arms  at  the  head  of 
80,000  or  40,000  combatants,  yielding  up  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  Giulay  loses  Lombardy  in  two  bat- 
tles, fought  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing ; and 
Benedek  allows  the  inexperienced  Prussians  to 
steal  a m ireh  over  him  in  Saxony,  to  break  through 
his  lines  in  Bohemia,  to  make  good  their  way  to- 
ward Vienna. ” 

Poor  Benedek ! A month  ago  we  all  pronounced 
his  name  as  if  it  had  been  Hannibal,  and  now  how 
easily  the  London  Times,  that  parasite  of  success, 
now  proves  him  to  be  nobody ! The  fault  is  ours, 
not  his.  What  did  we  know  of  Benedek  ? And  so 
with  Austria.  Why  did  wo  forget  history?  A 
century  ago  the  Prussian  Frederick  marched  into 
Saxony  in  the  same  sudden  and  overwhelming  man- 
ner, and  stole  the  great  jewel  of  Silesia  from  tho 
Austrian  crown.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated  her 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  treaties  of 
1815  put  her  upon  her  feet  again,  and  now  at  the 
first  serious  effort  to  disturb  the  treaties  down  she 
topples. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ascribe  such  vast  defeats  as 
those  of  the  Austrians  in  this  Bohemian  campaign 
to  the  needle-gun.  It  is  not  circumstances  but  tho 
power  that  uses  and  controls  them  which  gives  vic- 
tory. Boys  enough  had  watched  steam  puffing  from 
a kettle.  But  James  Watt  was  the  only  boy  who 
made  that  steam  move  machinery.  It  is  the  intel- 
lectual activity  and  skill  in  a nation  which  invents 
needle-guns  that  shows  the  probability  of  the  power 
in  the  same  nation  to  use  them  effectively,  and  to 
direct  great  armies  and  their  movements.  A quick- 
witted people  is  a dangerous  enemy.  A people  of 
fat  wits,  however  strongly  stationed,  may  be  safely 
attacked.  The  Prussian  conduct  of  the  Bohemian 
campaign  was  an  intellectual  triumph.  It  calcu- 
lated all  the  risks,  and  was  sagacious  enough  to  tako 
them.  It  counted  upon  the  slowness  of  the  enemy 
as  much  as  upon  its  own  decision  and  agility,  and 
it  counted  truly. 

The  position  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
is  not  what  its  friends  wish.  After  long  years  of 
resolved  preparation  it  bravely  strikes  a heavy  blow 
at  tho  very  mailed  heart  of  the  enemy,  but  is  re- 
pulsed and  baffied,  and  the  foe  wincing  under  a 
heavier  assault  from  another  hand,  disdainfully  sur- 
renders the  contested  prize  not  to  Italy  but  to 
France.  Italy,  therefore,  can  not  feel  that  she  owes 
Venetia  to  her  own  will  and  force,  and,  whatever 
the  terms  upon  which  France  cedes  tho  territory, 
Italy  loses  much  of  the  moral  value  of  the  posses- 
sion. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  value  of  the 
whole  struggle  ? Here  is  a fearful  war — and  what 
war  is  we  know — what  good  cause  is  to  gain  by  it  ? 
Buskin,  in  his  last  little  book,  says  that  art  springs 
from  war.  But  will  the  art  of  better  living,  of 
more  diffused  happiness,  spring  from  this  war?  To 
this  the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  Useless  to  limit 
our  view  to  the  mere  occasion  of  tho  war.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Prussia  or  Austria  were 
more  or  less  right  upon  the  point  of  the  breaking  of 
tho  Convention  of  Gastein,  but  whether,  Prussia  and 
Austria  being  two  huge  thunder-clouds  so  charged 
as  to  mako  the  storm  inevitable,  the  sympathies  of 
civilization  went  with  the  one  or  the  other.  This 
question  suffers  very  little  debate.  There  is  in  i 


Prussia  a strong  Constitutional  party,  a more  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  a vigorous  German  nationality. 
In  Austria  there  are  none  of  these.  The  victory  of 
Austria  would  be  an  indefinite  duration  of  a semi- 
despotic  condition.  The  triumph  of  Prussia  opens 
the  way  for  a united  German  nationality  and  Con- 
stitutional government.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  Bismarck  himself,  who  is  the  chief  of  Eu- 
ropean statesmen,  seizing  the  opportunities  of  the 
hour  and  of  his  position,  may  trust  the  event  of  the 
war  to  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  sure  that  this  cloudy  complication  would 
then  issue  in  a truly  imperial  Germany. 


When  tho  chief  end  of  novelists  for  so  long  a 
time  seems  to  have  been  the  delineation  of  crimin- 
als and  the  description  of  crime,  it  is  a true  pleasure 
to  read  a story  so  lofty  and  earnest  as  “ Felix  Holt, 
tho  Radical,”  by  George  Eliot,  which  is  tho  name 
chosen  by  Miss  Evans,  the  author  of  “Adam  Bede” 
and  4 * Romola.  ” Felix  Holt  neither  steals  nor  stabs 
nor  poisons.  He  does  not  woo  other  men's  wives 
nor  murder  his  own.  He  is  a young  Englishman 
of  the  middle  class,  who,  impatient  of  the  hollow- 
ness and  falsity  of  the  society  around  him,  resolves 
to  devote  himself  to  watch-making  and  poverty, 
hoping  to  teach  at  least  a few  of  bis  companions 
contentment  with  their  own  position  and  class,  and 
to  lead  them  to  understand  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  reaching  a higher  rank,  but  in  doing 
cheerfully  tho  duties  of  their  own.  The  cultiva- 
tion which  he  has  acquired  as  a medical  student 
invests  him  with  an  air  of  refinement,  despite  his 
low  collar  in  the  day  of  high  stocks  and  stiff  cra- 
vats, and  the  general  rough  independence  of  con- 
ventionalities which  distinguishes  him. 

Felix  Holt  is  as  impatient  of  the  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy of  Liberalism  as  he  is  of  the  dull  injustico  of 
Toryism.  Yet  he  is  neither  a dreamer  nor  a sen- 
timentalist, neither  Hamlet  nor  a ridiculous  Man- 
fred. Ho  does  not  curse  the  spite  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  set  the  world  right,  for  ho 
does  not  propose  to  create  an  era.  In  a small  w*ay 
ho  will  tiy  to  expose  the  defects  of  all  parties,  show- 
ing that  not  upon  the  ballot,  nor  upon  land,  nor 
upon  titles,  but  upon  intelligence  and  self-denial, 
is  a man's  happiness  to  be  built.  If  he  is  a little 
sober  it  is  because  his  heart  is  sensitive,  and  he 
sees  many  kinds  of  suffering,  many  more  than 
41  Reform”  can  medicine. 

For  the  tale  is  laid  in  the  Reform  year  in  En- 
gland, in  1832.  Where  else  shall  we  find  such  ex- 
quisite, broad,  breezy,  finished  pictures  of  English 
rural  life  and  landscape  thirty  years  ago  as  in  this 
book  ? There  is  almost  a sense  of  novelty,  after  the 
melodramatic  descriptions  and  flashy  sketches  of 
the  popular  novels,  in  the  tranquil,  deep,  luminous, 
and  careful  elaboration  of  44  Felix  Holt.”  But  it  is 
a book  of  great  power  as  well  os  great  art.  Esther 
Lyon — a figure  so  exquisitely  wumanly,  so  bright, 
wayward,  tender,  and  true — is  a portrait  of  which 
every  woman  must  be  proud.  The  gradual  deep- 
ening and  purifying  of  her  character  by  good  for- 
tune and  not  ill ; the  delicate  poise  and  balance  of 
a clear,  healthy  human  will ; the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  higher  with  all  its  doubts  rather  than  the 
lower  with  all  its  certainties,  ore  all  unfolded  with 
a skill  and  firmness  and  felicity  which  no  living 
author  surpasses. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met  in  a novel  a heroine 
who  is  truly  fascinating  on  other  grounds  than  her 
bonnet  or  the  constant  assertion  of  her  fascination 
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by  the  author,  or  a hero  who  is  properly  heroic. 
His  portrait  in  this  case,  indeed,  is  less  excellent 
than  hers,  simply  because  it  is  more  of  a sketch 
and  less  finished.  Others  of  the  personages  arc 
more  fully  made  out,  and  are  very  individual.  But 
we  stop. ’ We  hint  at  nothing  in  the  story  lest  we 
should  suggest  its  plot,  and  we  would  not  willingly 
be  guilty  of  so  mortal  an  offense  to  every  true 
novel-reader. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  now  eleven  or 
twelve  years  since  the  excitement  of  the  summer 
was  the  expectation  of  Rachel.  She  was  to  come 
early  in  September,  and  in  the  absence  of  wars  or 
rumors  of  war,  the  gay  loiterers  at  Newport  and 
Saratoga  and  Sharon  and  Lebanon  and  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  the  White  Mountains,  and 
wherever  else  their  glittering  was  seen,  had  that 
new  zest  to  the  old  pleasure,  and  forgave  the  early 
coming  to  town  since  it  might  be  made  only  a de- 
lightful excursion  from  which  they  could  return 
with  sparkling  memories  and  eager  mouths. 

Punctual  to  the  time  Rachel  came,  as  three  or 
four  years  before  Jenny  Lind  had  come.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  fame  or  story  of  the  actress  j 
which  could  arouse  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  the  I 
singer.  That  vast  moral  welcome  of  which  we 
have  formerly  spoken  as  awaiting  Jenny  Lind  could 
not  possibly  salute  Rachel.  However  supreme  the 
actress  might  be  the  popular  conscience  looked  as- 
kance at  the  woman.  Besides,  she  spoke  French 
only.  Her  audience  must  necessarily  be  limited 
and  half  foreign.  There  might  be  great  admiration 
of  a select  circle,  but  there  could  not  bo  universal 
popular  delight 

The  pleasant  September  evening  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance came.  The  pretty  metropolitan  theatre 
was  full  of  a choice  and  curious  audience,  the  mass 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  American,  only  partly 
familiar  with  the  French  language.  They  sat  with 
the  book  of  the  play — it  was  Corneille’s  “Lcs  Ho- 
races”— and  patiently  awaited  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain. Presently  the  prompter  touched  his  bell  and 
the  stage  was  revealed.  Its  formality  and  severity, 
even  to  bareness,  was  the  first  impression.  There 
were  the  two  regulation  Arm-chairs,  a general,  faint, 
feeble  hint  of  44  classical”  rigor,  and  a premonition 
of  a drama  in  which  the  44  unities”  and  the  conven- 
tions were  painfully  prominent.  But  before  the 
impression  was  very  clearly  defined  a figure,  ex- 
quisitely draped,  of  the  severest  symmetry,  a form 
of  tragic  grace,  not  full  to  ripe  queenliness  but  of  a 
royal  maiden,  glided  upon  the  scene  with  a face  so 
pitiful  and  wan  that  its  overpowering  woe  put  every 
mind  in  key  for  the  tragedy. 

But  Rachel  herself  was  more  tragical  than  any 
part  she  played.  Her  genius  seemed  to  be  &3  ex- 
ceptional to  her  whole  character  as  a fine  voice. 
She  was  already  stricken  with  mortal  disease  when 
she  came : but  the  poor  girl  of  the  Boulevards,  the 
slight  singer  at  the  cafes  of  a few  }’,ears  before, 
burned  to  be  the  sovereign  of  two  worlds,  as  she 
proudly  declared.  She  could  not  know  what  she 
had  undertaken.  How  could  she,  whose  chief  weap- 
on was  speech,  hope  to  subdue  those  who  could  not 
understand  her?  Her  tones,  her  movement,  her 
superb  taste  might  be  acknowledged,  but  even  actual 
passion  in  a foreign  tongue  is  strange,  feigned  pas-  j 
sion  may  be  even  ludicrous.  Rachel  could  not  but 
feel  acutely  that  her  American  career  was  not  a 
triumph,  was  not  exactly  a success.  And  she  was 
mortally  ill  when  she  became  conscious  of  it ! And  ; 


she  had  crossed  the  sea  to  confound  and  conquer  the 
barbarous  Yankees,  and  they  were  not  subdued! 
They  were  not  averse,  they  were  not  unkind,  un- 
generous, or  unintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  ardently  eager  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  she  who 
bod  illuminated  Europe  with  the  blaze  of  her  genins 
turned  it  upon  them,  and  they  smiled  and  hoped 
but  were  not  warmed.  How  truly  that  wan,  piteous 
face,  that  wasting  figure,  that  low  voice  w'hich 
vibrated  through  the  hearer,  that  hollow  cough 
which  destroyed  the  sad  illusion  by  a sadder  truth, 
told  the  melancholy  tale  of  disappointment  and  de- 
spair. No  one  can  recall  those  last  and  unhappi- 
est  days  of  Rachel  without  a willingness  to  draw  a 
cloud  of  forgiveness  over  her  wild  and  wayward 
life. 

The  expectation  of  this  summer  fortunately  has 
none  of  these  mournful  aspects.  Adelaide  Ristori, 
who  will  be  the  September  guest  of  this  year,  comes 
invested  only  with  the  most  womanly  and  attractive 
associations.  No  longer  young  she  is  still  in  the 
gentle  prime  of  her  power,  and  brings  to  us  the  un- 
worn mid  persuasive  genius  which  did  not  shrink 
from  the  contest  with  Rachel  w hen  she  sat  crowned 
in  her  own  capital.  The  gossip  that  Dumas  or 
Jules  Janin  or  V6ron  or  some  other  proud  Parisian 
resolved  to  show  Rachel  that  fames  could  be  made 
as  readily  as  omelets,  and  therefore  brought  Ristori 
to  Paris  and  puffed  and  applauded  her  into  a great 
reputation,  is  worthy  of  Paris  for  its  extravagance 
and  folly.  Paris  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to 
try  such  an  experiment,  for  the  Parisians  are  re- 
morseless and  spoiled.  A hungry  man  may  be 
duped  with  a painted  dish  but  not  the  victim  of 
satiety. 

It  seems  that  Ristori  was  born  near  Venice  in 
1822.  Her  parents  were  strolling  players,  so  that 
she  began  life  in  the  theatre.  When  she  was  four- 
teen she  played  in  Francesca  da  Rimini , and  in  a 
very  few  years  became  the  most  noted  of  Italian 
actresses.  Her  beauty  and  her  grace,  with  her 
winning  genius,  made  her  every  where  a favorite, 
and  in  1846  Julio  del  Grillo,  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  of  Capranico,  saw  her,  and  loved  her,  and 
offered  to  marry  her.  The  chronicler  from  w hom 
we  cull  these  facts  of  high  romance  informs  us  that 
the  pride  of  the  fine  old  Italian  nobleman  and  of  all 
his  fine  old  family  was  aroused  by  the  threatened 
degradation.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  The  af- 
fair took  the  course  that  it  always  does  in  the  fine 
old  English  comedy.  The  lovers  eloped  and  were 
married;  then  returned  upon  their  knees,  and  were 
reconciled  to  the  fine  old  people,  who  insisted  that 
the  Marchesa  del  Grillo — for  such,  says  the  prood 
chronicler,  is  the  true  title  of  Ristori — should  re- 
main at  their  villa,  where  she  remained  in  seclu- 
sion for  nearly  two  years.  But  the  retirement  was 
haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  ghosts  of  former  tri- 
umphs and  excitements.  She  longed  to  return  to 
the  stage,  for  which  her  genius  so  peculiarly  fitted 
her;  and  she  again  appeared  at  Rome,  in  1848,  in 
Alfieri’s  tragedy  of  Myrrha . But  the  French  were 
soon  battering  at  the  city,  and  Ristori  left  the  the- 
atre for  the  hospital ; nor  w*as  it  till  1850  that  she 
returned  to  the  stage,  of  which  since  the  death  of 
Rachel  she  has  been  the  undisputed  queen. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  Ristori  will  play  in  the 
Italian  language.  As  with  Rachel,  this  must,  of 
course,  limit  both  her  andience  and  their  enjoyment. 
Yet  her  magnificent  action,  her  womanly  tenderness 
and  passion,  the  pathos  of  the  heart,  will  not  fail 
of  their  effect.  These  are  of  no  country,  and  appeal 
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to  the  universal  sympathy  of  humanity.  Her  com- 
ing assures  us  of  a refined  and  profound  artistic  en- 
joyment. The  44  whole  audience”  may  not  44  rise  in 
a body,  so  deeply  moved  that  the  play  for  some  mo- 
ments can  not  proceed their  “overwrought  feel- 
ings” may  not  find  “an  outlet  in  loud  shouts,  clap- 


| ping  of  hands,  wavings  of  handkerchiefs,  and  such 
tumults  of  applause  as  are  very,  very  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  any  theatre but  they  will  certainly  feel 
to  their  hearts  that  exquisite  charm  of  true  woman- 
hood which  is  described  as  the  crowning  grace  of 
Ristori. 


JHantljltj  Hetnrii  nf  Cttmtrt  Cnrats. 


UNITED  STATE8. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  August.  It  em- 
braces the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  Congress ; 
several  changes  in  the  Cabinet ; the  successful  lay- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable ; the  change  in 
the  British  Ministry ; and  the  progress  and  proba- 
ble termination  of  the  war  in  Europe.  So  many 
important  events  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  course 
of  a single  month. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  “National  Union  Club” 
of  Washington  issued  a call  for  a 14  Union  National 
Convention,”  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
14th  of  August.  Among  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Club  are  Senators  Browning,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Doolittle,  and  Cowan.  This  call  is 
sanctioned  by  prominent  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  favor  the  general  policy  of  the  President, 
and  oppose  that  of  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  prescribes  that  the  Convention  shall 
consist  of  at  least  two  delegates  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  of  all  the  States,  four  from  each 
State  at  large,  two  from  each  Territory,  two  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  chosen  by  electors 
of  the  several  States  “ who  sustain  the  Administra- 
tion in  maintaining  unbroken  the  union  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution,  and  who  agree  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,”  which  we  present  in  a greatly 
abridged  form : 

1.  The  Union  is  indissoluble,  and  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  passed  in  accordance  with  it,  are  supreme. 

2l  The  rights  and  equality  of  the  States,  Including  the 
right  of  representation  in  Congress,  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

8.  There  is  nowhere  any  right  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
either  by  withdrawal  of  States,  by  force  of  arms,  by  Con- 
gressional action,  by  secession,  by  exclusion  of  Representa- 
tives, or  by  the  National  Government  in  any  form. 

4.  Slavery  is  abolished,  and  can  not  be  restored  In  any 
State  or  Territory. 

5.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Its  own  electors. 

6.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  order  Its  own  domestic 
eoncenuu  subject  only  to  the  Constitution.  uThe  over- 
throw of  that  system,  by  usurpation  and  centralization 
of  power  in  Congress,  would  be  a revolution  dangerous  to  a 
Republican  Government  and  destructive  of  liberty;"  and 
while  each  House  is  Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  yet  a the  exclusion  of  loyal  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, properly  chosen  and  qualified  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  is  unjust  and  revolutionary." 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution ; this  having  been  achieved,  tlie  re- 
bellion having  been  suppressed,  and  all  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Government  having  ceased,  war  measures 
should  also  cease ; and  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
National  credit  there  should  be  “an  early  restoration  of 
all  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  all  their  Constitutional 
powers  In  the  National  Government." 

8.  All  electors  who  agree  in  the  foregoing  propositions 
are  invited  to  vote  foi*  delegates  to  this  Convention ; u but 
no  delegate  will  take  a seat  in  such  Convention  who 
does  not  loyally  accept  the  National  situation,  and  cordial- 
ly indorse  the  principles  above  set  forth,  and  who  is  not 
attached  in  true  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  8tates." 

The  call  for  this  Convention,  taking  as  it  did  the 


form  of  a measure  of  the  Administration,  led  to  a 
partial  re-constrnction  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  (July  11),  warmly  approv- 
ing of  this  Convention.  “I  regard,”  he  said,  44  a res- 
toration of  the  unity  of  the  country  its  immediate, 
as  well  as  its  most  vital  interest.  That  restoration 
will  bo  complete  when  loyal  men  are  admitted  as 
Representatives  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  eleven  States 

so  long  unrepresented  in  Congress Congress 

possesses  that  power  exclusively ; Congress,  after  a 
session  of  seven  months,  still  omits  to  exercise  that 
power.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  Congress  to 
act?”  A Convention  of  the  people  he  thinks  every 
way  proper,  which  should  urge  this  action  upon 
Congress.  “ No  one  party,”  continues  Mr.  Seward, 
14  could  do  this  effectually,  or  even  seems  willing  to 
do  it  alone.  No  local  or  popular  organization  could 
do  it  effectually.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  parties 
alike,  of  all  the  States,  and  of  all  sections — a national 
interest,  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  The 
Convention  indeed  may  not  succeed  in  inducing 
Congress  to  act;  but  if  they  fail  the  attempt  can 
make  matters  no  worse.  It  will  be  a lawful  and 
patriotic  attempt  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  do  not 
appear  to  have  expressed  themselves  publicly  on 
this  question,  but  their  silence  is  considered  to  be 
an  approval  of  the  calling  of  this  Convention. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Speed,  wrote  disap- 
proving of  the  Convention,  and  refusing  to  recog- 
nize in  those  who  had  called  it  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  party.  He  resigned  his  position,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stansberry.  Mr.  Den- 
nison, Postmaster-General,  also  resigned,  upon  the 
same  general  grounds,  and  Mr.  Randall  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Mr.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  resigned,  and  Senator  Browning  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

RESTORATION  OF  TENNESSEE. 

On  the  23d  of  July  a joint  resolution,  originating 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  restoring  Tennessee  to  her  place  in  the 
Union.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  recites, 
that  in  1861  the  Government  of  that  State  was 
seized  upon  by  persons  hostile  to  the  United  States ; 
that  the  State  could  be  restored  to  the  Union  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  law-making  power  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the  State  having  been 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  United 
States  ; that  the  people  did  in  February,  1865,  rati- 
fy a Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  and  nullifying 
all  laws  passed  during  secession  ; and  a State  Gov- 
ernment has.  been  organized  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  44  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slav- 
ery, and  also  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  39th 
Congress,  and  has  done  other  acts  proclaiming  and 
denoting  loyalty.”  It  is  therefore  resolved  by  Con- 
gress, 44  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is*  hereby  re- 
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stored  to  her  former  practical  relations  to  the  Union, 
and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.” 

The  President,  while  signing  this  joint  resolution, 
takes  occasion  to  object  to  many  of  the  points  em- 
braced in  the  preamble,  which,  he  says,  “ consists 
of  statements  some  of  which  are  assumed,  while 
the  resolution  is  merely  a matter  of  opinion,  and 
comprises  no  legislation,  and  confers  no  power  which 
is  binding  upon  the  respective  Houses,  tho  Execu- 
tive, or  the  States.”  After  criticising  the  details 
of  the  resolution,  the  President  says:  “Earnestly 
desiring  to  relieve  every  cause  of  further  delay, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  the  admission  to  seats  of  loyal  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I have, 
notwithstanding  the  anomalous  character  of  this 
proceeding, 'affixed  my  signature  to  this  resolution. 
My  approval  is  not,  however,  to  be  construed  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  duly  qualified 
representatives  from  any  of  the  States.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  considered  as  committing  mo  to  all  the 
statements  made  in  the  preamble,  some  of  which 
are,  in  my  opinion,  without  foundation  in  fact.” 
The  President  concludes  by  “earnestly  repeating 
his  recommendation  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
and  all  other  States  to  a fair  and  equal  participation 
in  the  National  Legislature,  when  they  present 
themselves  in  the  persons  of  loyal  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  can  comply  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  and  tho  laws.” — The 
members  elect  from  Tennessee  were  admitted  to 
their  seats  without  question,  except  in  the  cose  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  chosen  Senator,  who  it  was  urged 
could  not  take  the  oath  because  ho  had  hold  a ju- 
dicial office  under  the  Confederate  Government. 
His  cose  was  referred  to  a Committee,  which  re- 
ported in  his  favor.  He  accordingly  took  the  oath 
os  prescribed  by  law,  and  was  admitted  to  his  seat 
at  the  very  close  of  the  session. 

TITB  FREEDMEX’8  BUREAU  AGAIN. 

A Bill  to  continue  in  force,  and  to  amend  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill,  was  passed  by  Congress. 
The  President,  on  the  5th  of  July,  returned  the  bill  to 
the  House,  with  his  veto.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
withholding  his  signature  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  before  given  for  vetoing  the  new  Freed  men’s 
Bill,  ns  noted  in  a former  Record.  In  the  House 
the  bill  was  repassed  by  a vote  of  103  to  83,  not- 
withstanding the  veto  of  the  President.  Wo  do  not 
find  that  the  bill  was  again  taken  up  in  the  Senate ; 
so  that  this  Bureau  stands  as  before,  its  powers  to 
exist  for  a year  after  the  announced  close  of  the 
war ; that  is  until  February,  1867. 

NEBRASKA. 

At  the  very  close  of  tho  session  a bill  admitting 
Nebraska  as  a State  of  the  Union  was  passed.  But 
the  President  did  not  either  sign  or  veto  it ; so  that 
the  question  lies  over  until  tho  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

CLOSING  SCENES  OF  CONGRESS. 

Congress  adjourned,  nominally,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  though  the  session  was  really  prolonged  until 
after  daylight  on  the  29th.  The  most  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  last  day  was  the  action  on  the  questions 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
of  granting  bounties  to  soldiers.  Tlie  House  had 
rejected  the  former,  the  Senate  the  latter.  Final- 
ly, a Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to  introduce 


both  measures  into  the  Appropriation  Bill.  In  this 
shape,  having  gone  through  the  Senate,  it  was 
passed  in  the  House  by  a meagre  majority,  several 
members  declaring  that  they  voted  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing their  own  salaries  solely  in  order  to  secure 
the  bounty  to  soldiers.  By  this  Bill  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  raised  from  $3000  to 
$5000,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  have  $8000; 
and  soldiers  >vho  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  either 
served  the  whole  time  or  were  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability,  are  to  receive  a bounty  of  $100 ; 
two-years  soldiers  to  have  $50.  After  passing 
unanimous  votes  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  Houses,  Congress  finally  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  time  appointed  by  law  in  Decemlier. 

We  have  given,  in  the  successive  numbers  of  this 
Record,  a somewhat  detailed  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  upon  the  leading  questions  which 
have  come  before  it.  Omitting  notice  of  Acts  of 
private  or  local  interest,  the  following  is  a brief  ab- 
stract of  the  actual  action  of  Congress  daring  the 
late  session : 

Th * Civil  Rights  Rill:  Passed  by  both  Houses, 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  enacted  by  the  requi- 
site majority  of  more  than  two-thirds. 

Pension  Bill:  Grants  pensions  of  $25  per  month 
to  soldiers  or  sailors  who  have  been  wholly  disabled 
while  in  the  performance  of  duty , and  $15  a month 
to  those  who  have,  in  a manner  specified,  been  par- 
tially disabled.  The  bill  guards  against  abuses  and 
extortion  on  the  part  of  lawyers  and  others  engaged 
in  prosecuting  6uch  claims. 

J/<mes/ead  L/tw : Provides  that  the  public  lands 
in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida,  shall  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  laws  previously  existing,  without  regard  to 
race  or  color  of  persons  applying  for  them.  The 
Act  confines  the  benefits  derived  from  it  to  those 
who  are  heads  of  families,  or  have  s rved  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  excludes  mineral  lands  from  oc- 
cupation. 

Pacific  Rail ic ay : This  amends  previous  Acts, 
grants  aid  to  a Company  to  construct  a railroad  and 
telegraph  across  the  continent,  forming,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  a continuous  line. 

Internal  Revenue : This  Act  is  too  long  to  be  re- 
produced, even  in  abstract  It  defines  the  whole 
subject  of  Internal  Taxation. 

Freedmtn's  Bureau:  The  principal  features  of 
this  bill  have  been  given  in  this  Record.  Vetoed 
by  the  President.  Another  Act  extending  the 
operation  of  the  present  Bureau  passed,  and  also 
vetoed. 

Bounties  to  Soldiers  and  pay  to  Congressmen: 
Raises  the  salary  of  members  of  Congress  from 
$3000  to  $5000,  and  grants  bounties  to  three-years 
soldiers,  of  $100;  to  two-years  soldiers,  of  $50. 

Army  Bill:  Fixes  the  regular  army  at  5 regi- 
ments of  artillery,  10  of  cavalry,  and  45  of  infantry  ; 
2 regiments  of  cavalry  and  4 of  infantry  to  be  of 
colored  men.  The  officers  to  bo  1 general,  1 lieu- 
tenant-general, 5 major-generals,  10  brigadier-gen- 
erals, besides  those  of  lower  grades.  No  one  who 
has  served  in  the  Confederate  army  to  be  eligible  as 
an  officer. — Grant  is  appointed  General;  Sherman, 
Lieutenant-General. 

V.  S.  Senators : Each  Legislative  House  in  each 
State  is,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  its  meeting,  to 
name  a person  to  be  Senator.  The  Houses  are  to 
meet  in  joint  assembly  on  the  next  day : if  the  same 
person  is  named  by  both  Houses,  he  is  to  be  declared 
elected:  if  not,  the  joint  assembly  shall  proceed  to 
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choose.  If  no  choice  is  made  on  that  day,  the  joint 
assembly  shall  be  convened  and  take  at  least  one  vote 
a day  during  the  session,  or  until  a choice  is  made. 

Mineral  lands : Under  the  title  of  “ Ditches 
and  Canals,”  it  is  declared  that  all  mineral  lands  are 
open  to  exploration  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  patents  may  be  issued  in  favor  of  any 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  who  have  act- 
ually expended  not  less  than  $1000.  A special  sec- 
tion, whence  the  title  of  the  bill,  protects  the  right 
of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals. 
When  homesteads  have  been  located  upon  mineral 
lands  where  no  valuable  mines  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  which  are  purely  agricultural,  the  occu- 
pants shall  have  a right  of  pre-emption. 

The  most  important  Public  Resolutions  passed 
provide  as  follows:  No.  1 Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  the  balance  of  fund  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  for  the  relief  of  destitute  In- 
dians.— No.  6 Directs  the  distribution  of  the  writ- 
ings of  James  Madison.— No.  8 Thanks  Admiral 
Farragut  and  hb  officers  and  men  for  their  conduct 
at  Mobile  Bay,  August  5, 1864. — No.  11  Reimburses 
Miss  Clara  Barton  for  expenses  incurred  in  discov- 
ering graves  of  soldiers. — No.  12  Gives  the  assent 
of  Congress  to  the  transfer  of  the  counties  of  Berke- 
ley and  Jefferson  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia. — 
No.  21  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
preserve  from  desecration  the  graves  of  soldiers. — 
No.  22  Protests  against  pardons  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  offenses  on 
condition  of  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by 
the  requisite  majority  in  Congress,  to  bo  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  has  been 
noted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  preceding  num- 
bers of  this  Record. 

Other  Resolutions,  which  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  have  become  laws,  revive  the  grade  of 
44  General”  in  the  army— that  dignity  being  con- 
ferred upon  Grant,  while  Sherman  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  “ Lieutenant-General and  create  the 
grades  of  “Admiral”  and  “Vice-Admiral”  in  the 
navy,  the  former  grade  being  allotted  to  Farrago  t, 
the  latter  to  D.  D.  Porter. 

On  the  4th  of  J#y  a fire  in  Portland,  Maine,  de- 
stroyed fully  a third  part  of  the  city,  including  al- 
most the  entire  business  portion  and  a great  part  of 
the  churches  and  public  buildings.  Fully  a quarter 
of  the  population  were  rendered  homeless.  The  en- 
tire loss  is  roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  en- 
dured by  a population  of  about  40,000. 

The  cholera  has  been  gradually  but  surely  ad- 
vancing in  various  quarters,  especially  in  New  York 
and  the  adjacent  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  has  not  as 
yet  assumed  the  form  of  a decided  epidemic,  being 
confined  mainly  to  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and 
filthy  quarters  of  the  cities,  and  to  some  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  In  New  York,  for  the  week  end- 
ing on  the  28th  of  July,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  771,  about  the  usual  average  at  this  season. 
Of  these  48  were  reported  as  from  cholera,  but  there 
were  176  from  cholera  infantum,  and  139  more  from 
cholera  morbus  and  other  diarrhoeal  diseases ; many 
of  these  should  probably  be  set  down  to  cholera. 

On  the  30th  of  July  a riot  broke  out  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  It  grew  out  of  the  proposed  re- 
assemblage there  of  a Convention  which  was  in  1864 
convened  to  draft  a new  Constitution  for  the  State. 
It  was  claimed  on  one  side  that  this  Convention 
having  adjourned,  the  official  functions  of  its  mem- 


bers bad  ceased.  The  colored  population  appear  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  Convention,  while  the 
whites  were  adverse  to  it.  As  appears  the  acting- 
Governor  favored  the  meeting,  and  undertook  to 
protect  the  members.  When  it  assembled  a min- 
gled crowd  of  both  colors  gathered  in  and  around 
the  building,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  in  an  uproar.  Collisions 
took  place,  the  police  endeavored  to  make  arrests ; 
the  Mayor  warned  all  peaceable  citizens  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  Finally  General  Baird,  commanding 
the  troops,  proclaimed  the  city  under  martial  law. 
The  President  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Ilerron,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  to  call  upon  the  military  com- 
mander for  sufficient  force  to  sustain  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  suppressing  “ all  illegal  or  unlawful  as- 
semblies who  usurp  or  assume  to  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  without  having  first  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
Convention,”  says  the  President,  “let  it  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  from  the  people  of  the 
whole  State.  The  people  must  be  first  consulted 
in  changing  the  organized  laws  of  the  State.  Usurp- 
ation will  not  bo  tolerated.”  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  view  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
vention was  an  unauthorized  and  illegal  body.  The 
number  of  lives  lost  in  this  riot  is  set  down  at  about 
thirty  of  the  colored  people  and  three  or  four  whites ; 
but  other  statements,  apparently  not  reliable,  fully 
treble  these  numbers.  The  whole  affray  lasted  only 
a few  hours.  Mayor  Monroe,  the  same  person  who 
held  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Farragut 
and  Butler  in  1862,  wrote  to  General  Baird  object- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  The  aid  of 
the  military,  he  says,  “would  have  been  gladly  re- 
ceived to  suppress  violence  when  such  intervention 
was  asked.  But  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  by 
what  authority  it  is  made  to  assume  the  virtual  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  authority.  We  have  always 
been  tanght  to  believe  that  it  was  the  principal  duty 
of  military  officers  in  this  country  to  sustain  and 
enforce  the  civil  law.”  He  suggests  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral wished  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  riots,  he 
bad  committed  a mistake  in  having,  as  “ the  first 
act  of  his  administration  of  militaiy  law,  released 
all  the  rioters  and  their  accessaries,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  the  police.”  He  refused  to  act  as  Mayor 
until  civil  authority  was  restored.  A Militaiy  Com- 
mission, General  Mower,  President,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  this  riot. 

LAYING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Atlantic  telegraphic  cable  has  been  safely 
laid,  and  the  line  has  been  for  a week  in  successful 
operation.  The  work  was  fairly  begun  on  the  6th 
of  July,  when  the  shore-end  was  landed  at  Valentia, 
in  Ireland.  On  the  13th  the  deep-sea  line  was 
spliced  to  the  shore-end,  and  the  Great  Eastern  with 
the  CAble  on  board,  accompanied  by  three  consorts, 
set  out  on  the  voyage.  Nothing  further  w as  heard 
of  the  expedition  until  Sunday  morning,  July  29, 
when  a dispatch  from  Cyrus  W.  Field  reached  New 
York,  announcing  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
vessels  had  reached  Heart’s  Content,  the  American 
terminus,  having  laid  the  cable  across  the  ocean ; 
that  it  was  in  perfect  order,  and  that  they  wrere  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Ireland.  Not  a 
single  misadventure  had  occurred.  The  w'hole  dis- 
tance sailed  by  the  fleet  was  1686  nautical  miles,  the 
length  of  cable  payed  out  was  1866  miles,  showing 
a “ slack”  of  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
sailing  was  singularly  uniform,  the  least  distance 
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made  in  a single  day  being  105  miles,  the  greatest 
128;  the  average  being  120.  The  first  message 
sent  through  the  line  was  this,  “ A treaty  of  peace 
Has  been  signed  between  A ustrta  and  Prussia .”  This 
message  was  received  at  Heart’s  Content  on  the 
29th,  and  brought  news  eleven  days  later  than  had 
been  received  by  steamer.  On  the  27th  Queen 
Victoria,  then  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sent 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  “The  Queen  congratulates  the  President 
on  the  successful  completion  of  an  undertaking 
which  she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional  bond 
of  Union  between  the  United  States  and  England.” 
This  dispatch  appears  to  have  left  Valentia  on  the 
28th ; at  9 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  steamer  to  Aspy  Bay  in  New- 
foundland, at  present  the  nearest  point  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  United  States; 
and  by  half  past  11  the  President  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply : “ The  President  of  the  United  States 
acknowledges  with  profound  gratification  the  receipt 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dispatch,  and  cordially  recipro- 
cates the  hope  that  the  cable  which  now  unites  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  may  serve  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  peace  and  amity  between 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.”  It  is  announced  that  tho 
Great  Eastern  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  spot 
where  the  cable  was  lost  last  year,  and  endeavor  to 
recover  and  relay  it  If  this  attempt  is  successful 
there  will  soon  be  a double  line  across  the  Atlautic. 
The  submarine  line  to  connect  Heart’s  Content  with 
tho  main  land  has  yet  to  be  laid ; and  there  is  a 
space  of  eighty  miles  over  which  dispatches  nre  car- 
ried by  steamer.  Until  this  telegraphic  link  is  sup- 
plied New  York  is  still  twenty-four  hours  distant 
from  Europe.  When  this  line  is  laid  tho  communi- 
cation will  be  almost  instantaneous;  or,  indeed, 
taking  into  account  the  difference  of  time  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  a message  may  perhaps  be 
received  here  some  minutes  earlier  than— measured 
by  the  sun  and  chronometers— it  was  sent  The 
telegraph  is  now  opened  for  business,  the  rates  fixed 
for  the  present  being  about  one  dollar  a letter,  paya- 
ble in  gold. 

FOREIGN. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Empress  Carlotta  of  Mexico  has  left  that 
country  for  Europe,  it  is  said,  upon  a diplomatic 
mission.  Report  says  that  she  will  represent  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  that,  in  case  the  French 
troops  are  withdrawn,  it  will  bo  impossible  for 
Maximilian  to  maintain  his  authority.  It  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  two  French  vessels  have  act- 
ually received  orders  to  sail  for  Mexico,  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  first  detachment  of  the  French 
troops. 

On  the  River  Plata  there  has  been  severe  fight- 
ing, especially  on  May  24,  at  a place  named  Tu- 
guity.  According  to  the  Argentine  official  ac- 
counts, the  allied  forces  of  that  Republic  and  Bra- 
zil gained  a decided  victory.  President  Mitre  says 
that  the  Paraguayans  lost  4200  dead,  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Allies  being  702 
killed  and  2645  wounded.  Newspaper  accounts 
represent  the  action  as  in  effect  a drawn  battle, 
both  parties,  after  suffering  severely  and  about 
equally,  retiring  to  their  intrenchments.  In  Par- 
aguay it  was  regarded  as  a great  victory,  and  a 
grand  celebration  was  held  in  honor  of  it  at  Asun- 
cion, the  capital.  j 


GREAT  BRITAd. 

The  Ministry  having  been  beaten  in  Parliament 
upon  an  important  provision  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
resigned  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  majority  was 
indeed  small,  315  to  304.  The  Queen  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  resignation,  wishing  the  Ministiy 
to  accept  the  defeat,  and  for  a time  to  abandon  the 
project  of  carrying  the  Bill ; but  as  they  persisted, 

Lord  Derby  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry.  It  took  two  weeks  to  accomplish 
this.  The  principal  members  of  the  new  Ministry 
are:  Lord  Derby,  Prime  Minister;  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Stanley,  For- 
eign Secretary;  Mr.  Walpole,  Home  Secretary; 

Lord  Carnarvon,  Colonial  Secretary;  Lord  Cran- 
bome,  Secretary  for  India;  General  Peel,  Secretary 
of  War;  Sir  John  Pakington,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty; the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  President  of 
the  Council ; Lord  Malmsbury,  Privy  Seal ; Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Chancellor;  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; Mr.  Hardy, 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Lord  Derby  in 
announcing  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
said,  that  in  respect  to  the  war  it  would  44  studiously 
maintain  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  between  ail 
the  contending  parties,  only  ready  at  any  time  to 
offer  its  good  offices  if  there  appeared  the  slightest 
gleam  of  hope  that,  combined  with  those  of  other 
neutral  Powers,  such  as  France  and  Russia,  they 
might  lead  to  a termination  of  this  bloody  struggle, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  peace.”  In  reference  to 
the  United  States,  he  said  that  he  44  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  wise  course 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  taking,  in  seeking  to  reconcile  and  bring  back  to 
the  Union  tho  vanquished  members  who  seceded 
from  it,  may  terminate  any  feeling  of  irritation 
which  yet  prevails  among  tho  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  this  country,  and  that  nothing  wiH 
interrupt  the  friendly  and  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween tho  two  countries.” — In  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  late 
Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  he  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  44  latitude  which  is  given  in  the  United 
States  to  all  expressions  of  public  feeling,  and  to 
any  thing  short  of  actual  violation  of  the  law,  yet, 
os  soon  as  tho  law  was  plainly  about  to  be  violated, 
vigorous  and  decided  measures,  as  I acknowledge 
with  tho  utmost  gratitude,  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  prevent  a violation 
of  their  own  laws,  and  the  rights  of  friendly  states, 
by  a lawless  band  of  marauders.”  I.ord  Derby  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  most  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  scheme  for  a Confederation  of  the 
British  Provinces  in  America  as  essential  to  the 
well-being,  unity,  and  strength  of  Canada,  4 4 under 
a system  of  the  freest  possible  government,  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  unbroken  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown.” 

The  Commission  for  investigating  the  late  riot 
and  massacre  in  Jamaica,  have  reported  that  the 
severe  measures  taken  by  the  Governor  and  mili- 
tary authorities  were  uncalled-for  and  unjustifiable, 
and  that  Mr.  Gordon,  the  clergyman  who  was  hung, 
was  wholly  innocent,  and  judicially  murdered. 
Government  has  been  strongly  urged  to  institute  sl 
prosecution  for  murder  against  Governor  Eyre,  but 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  not  malicioua- 
ly,  but  under  a mistaken  opinion  of  the  circum* 
stances.  The  widow  of  the  murdered  man  has  also 
been  urged  to  bring  in  a prosecution,  but  she  de- 
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dined  to  do  so,  choosing  rather  to  leave  the  murder- 
ers to  the  decision  of  a higher  power. 

The  American  double-turreted  monitor,  the  Mi- 
antonomohy  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  reached 
^British  waters.  This,  together  with  the  passage 
of  the  Monadnock  around  Cape  Horn  to  California, 
demonstrates  the  sea-worthy  capacity  of  this  class 
of  vessels.  The  Miantonomoh  has  excited  great  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  competent 
authorities  declare  that  the  British  navy  does  not 
possess  a single  iron-clad  which  could  destroy  her 
by  gunnery,  while  there  is  not  one  which  she  could 
not  destroy. 

THE  WAR  Bf  EUROPE. 

The  war  in  Europe,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  in- 
dications furnished  by  telegraphic  dispatches,  has 
been  concluded,  occupying  a period  of  just  forty 
days.  Never  before  were  military  operations  of 
auch  magnitude  conducted  in  so  short  a period.  On 
the  18th  of  June  war  was  formally  declared  by  Italy 
and  Prussia  against  Austria,  and  virtually  against 
the  German  States  which  sided  with  Austria.  The 
Prussians  advancing  rapidly  southward  occupied 
Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  army 
retreating  to  Bohemia,  to  unite  with  the  Austrians. 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  several  other  minor 
states  were  speedily,  and  with  scarce  a show  of  op- 
position, overrun  by  the  Prussians. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  army  moved  against  the 
Austrians.  On  the  23d  of  June  this  army,  number- 
ing nearly  100,000,  crossed  the  Mincio,  in  separate 
divisions,  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The 
Austrian  Archduke  Albert,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
amused  one  corps  of  the  Italians  by  demonstrations, 
-while  he  threw  a force  of  60,000  upon  another  divi- 
sion of  the  Italians,  of  hardly  half  this  number. 
After  a severe  conflict,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
day  of  the  24th,  this  Italian  corps  was  defeated,  the 
Austrians  concluding  their  victory  by  storming  the 
decisive  position  at  Custozza.  The  remaining  corps 
of  the  Italians  which  had  not  been  seriously  engaged, 
were,  however,  placed  in  a position  so  perilous  as  to 
induce  the  King  to  withdraw  across  the  Mincio ; this 
movement  was  made  without  much  molestation 
from  the  Austrians.  No  reliable  accounts  of  the 
losses  have  been  given ; but  they  were  severe  on 
both  sides.  This  battle,  though  not  altogether  de- 
cisive, appeared  to  give  the  preponderance  in  thl9 
quarter  to  the  Austrians. 

The  Prussians  meanwhile  were  advancing  stead- 
fly  into  Bohemia.  Benedek,  the  Austrian  General- 
in-Chief^  issued  an  arrogant  address  to  his  army. 
They  were,  he  said,  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  com- 
posed partly  of  youths  who  had  never  made  a cam- 
paign, and  partly  those  who  would  rather  overturn 
their  own  Government  than  fight  the  Austrians. 
The  enemy  had  been  so  long  at  peace  that  he  had 
not  a single  General  who  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  developing  his  faculties  on  the  field  of  battle. 
They,  he  adds,  “have  long  boasted  of  the  rapidity 
and  sureness  of  their  fire,  but  I think  this  will  not 
profit  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  give 
them  time  to  fire  at  us.  We  shall  attack  him  with 
our  bayonets  and  the  butt-ends  of  our  muskets.’* 
The  strategy  of  Benedek  is  incomprehensible.  The 
Prussians  advanced  toward  Bohemia  in  two  main 
bodies.  The  first,  under  the  Crown  Prince  and  Gen- 
eral Steinmetz,  encountered  the  Austrians  on  the 
27th,  at  Nachod,  when  a sharp  but  undecisive  action 
took  place.  Next  day  Steinmetz,  having  been  re- 
inforced, renewed  the  attack.  The  superiority  of 


the  Prussian  needle-gun  was  evinced.  The  Aus- 
trians, unable  to  endure  the  close  and  rapid  fire, 
gave  way  into  full  retreat.  On  the  same  day,  July 
28,  a battle  took  place  at  Trautenau  between  the 
Prussian  Guards  and  the  Austrians,  under  General 
Gablenz ; here  also  the  Prussians  were  victorious. 
Still  another  battle  took  place  on  that  day  at  Mun- 
chengratz,  fifty  miles  from  Trautenau,  between  the 
Prussians,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  a 
force  of  Austrians  and  Saxons,  estimated  at  80,000, 
strongly  posted.  The  needle-gun  again  manifested 
its  superiority,  and  the  Austrians  were  beaten.  Next 
day,  July  29,  another  sanguinary  battle  occurred  at 
Gitscliin,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  again  do- 
fe&ted,  and  forced  to  fall  back  toward  Joseph stadt. 

These  brilliant  successes  enabled  the  two  Prus- 
sian armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  which  had  been  advancing  from  dif- 
ferent directions  toward  a common  centre,  to  put 
themselves  in  communication.  The  Austrians,  hav- 
ing neglected  to  strike  with  their  full  force  against 
the  divided  army,  were  now  compelled  to  retreat  in 
order  to  concentrate.  This  concentration  was  ef- 
fected between  the  strong  fortresses  of  Josephstadt 
and  Konigsgriitz.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  two  Prus- 
sian armies  advanced  upon  the  Austrians  from  dif- 
ferent points,  the  actual  junction  being  made  upon 
the  battle-field,  which  lay  mainly  near  the  little 
village  of  Sadowa  about  midway  between  the  two 
fortresses,  which  stand  about  a dozen  miles  apart 
The  forces  are  said  to  have  numbered  about  250,000 
on  each  side,  each  having  more  than  700  pieces  of 
artillery.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  they  were  the 
largest  armies  ever  brought  in  modern  times  upon  a 
single  field.  The  action  commenced  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Austrians  held  their  ground 
firmly  for  several  hours ; but  about  noon  the  Prus- 
sians, as  stated  by  General  Benedek,  “ succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  unobserved  in  Klum.  The 
rain  prevented  the  smoke  of  the  powder  from  dis- 
persing, and  a distinct  view  of  the  position  was 
therefore  impossible.  The  enemy  were  thereby 
enabled  to  advance  into  our  position  near  Klum, 
whence  they  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  poured  a 
heavy  fire  into  our  flank  and  rear.  The  latter 
wavered  and  fell  back  upon  the  troops  adjoining 
them,  and  notwithstanding  every  exertion  I could 
not  succeed  in  arresting  the  retreat,  which  at  first 
commenced  slowly,  but  increased  in  haste  as  the 
enemy  pressed  forward,  until  at  length  the  whole 
army  had  withdrawn  across  the  Elbe  to  Pardu- 
bitz.”  The  Austrians  were  badly  defeated,  but  not 
routed,  although  their  retreat  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a disorderly  one.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
severe,  much  the  greatest  on  that  of  the  Austrians. 
The  estimates  vary  greatly ; but  those  which  ap- 
pear most  probable  place  those  of  the  Austrians  at 
40,000,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  more 
than  100  guns.  W.  H.  Russell,  the  correspondent 
of  tho  London  Times , was  with  the  Austrian  army, 
and  saw  the  whole  fight  from  a favorable  position. 
From  his  long  and  minute  account  we  extract  a 
single  passage,  describing  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant moments  of  the  battle : 

“ It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  On  the  left  and  centra 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  all  but  beAten.  It  seemed  as  if  a charge  en 
masse  of  the  horse  deployed  for  miles  on  the  plateau  could 
roll  up  their  centre  on  their  left,  or  crumble  the  left  into 
pieces.  The  Prussians  In  the  centre  made  another  grand 
effort.  The  movements  of  the  Austrians  from  the  right 
centre  to  oppose  the  last  effort  of  the  Prussians  increased 
the  open  interval  between  the  centre  and  the  extreme 
right  retiring  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  river,  but  the 
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Austrians  did  not  perceive  it,  or,  if  they  did,  could  not 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  along  the  plateau  by 
the  big  tree  toward  Klum.  The  Austrian  right  and  re- 
serves become  more  unsteady,  but  their  artillery  contests 
every  foot  of  ground.  Suddenly  a spattering  of  musketry 
breaks  out  of  the  trees  and  houses  of  Klum  right  down  on 
the  Austrian  gunners  and  on  the  columns  of  infantry  drawn 
up  on  the  slopes  below.  The  gunners  fall  on  all  sides— 
their  horses  are  disabled— the  fire  increases  in  Intensity — 
the  Prussians  on  the  ridge  press  on  over  the  plateau : this 
U an  awful  catastrophe— two  columns  of  Austrians  are  led 
against  the  village,  but  they  can  not  stand  the  fire,  and 
after  three  attempts  to  carry  it  retreat,  leaving  the  hill- 
side covered  with  the  fallen.  It  is  a terrible  moment  1 
The  Prussians  see  their  advantage ; they  here  get  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  position.  In  vain  the  staff-officers 
fly  to  the  reserves  and  hasten  to  get  back  some  of  the  ar- 
tillery from  the  front.  The  dark-blue  regiments  multiply 
on  all  sides,  and  from  their  edges  roll  perpetually  spark- 
ling musketry.  Their  guns  hurry  up,  and  from  the  slope 
take  both  the  Austrians  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  re- 
eervea  in  flank.  They  spread  away  to  the  woods  near  the 
Prague  road  and  fire  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  gun- 
ners. Thus  a wedge,  growing  broader  and  driven  in  more 
deeply  every  instant,  was  forced  into  the  very  body  of  the 
Austrian  army,  separating  it  at  the  heart,  and  dividing 
its  left  and  centre  from  the  right  The  troops  in  the  cen- 
tre and  left  are  dismayed  at  hearing  the  enemy's  guns  in 
their  rear,  and  are  soon  exposed  to  the  fire  which  most  of 
all  destroys  the  morale  of  soldiers  already  shaken  by  sur- 
prise. The  right  prev'ously  broken  up  and  discomfit'd, 
hurry  toward  the  Prague  road  in  something  like  confusion, 
and  spread  alarm  among  the  reserves  of  the  centre  and 
left  The  regular  lines  of  the  columns  below  are  gradually 
bulging  out  *nd  are  at  last  swallowed  up  in  disordered 
multitude.  Officers  gallop  about  trying  to  restore  order. 
Some  regiments  bold  together,  though  they  are  losing 
men  in  heaps  every  instant.  The  left  wing  is  arrested  in 
Its  onward  progress.  The  Prussian  generals  in  front  of 
them  and  on  the  centre,  seeing  their  enemy  waver,  throw 
their  battalions  against  them  and  encourage  their  artillery 
to  fresh  efforts,  but  the  formidable  Austrian  cavalry  pre- 
vents any  hasty  or  enthusiastic  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  right,  whom  long-continued  fighting 
and  heavy  losses  must  have  somewhat  enervated." 

The  success  of  the  Prussians  in  this  action  seems 
to  have  been  won  by  hard  fighting  and  superior 
generalship  rather  than  by  any  superiority  in  num- 
bers or  quality  of  arms. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  stopping  hostilities  in  Italy,  and  so  enabling 
him  to  bring  his  whole  force  against  Prussia,  ceded 
Venetia  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  having,  as  ho 
said,  44  maintained  the  honor  of  his  arms  in  Italy,” 
and  concurring  in  the  principles  advanced  by  the 
French  Emperor  in  relation  to  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  Europe.  He  at  the  same  time  requested 
Napoleon  to  mediate  an  armistico  with  Italy.  The 
French  Emperor  accepted  the  cession,  upon  what 
terms  does  not  appear;  and  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  armistice  with  Italy.  These  efforts  were 
at  first  unavailing,  the  King  of  Italy  declaring  that 
he  could  treat  with  Austria  only  in  conjunction  with 
his  Prussian  ally,  and  resumed  offensive  movements, 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  partial  details. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  10th  of  July,  ad- 
dressed a manifesto  to  his  people,  admitting  the 
heavy  reverses  which  his  troops  had  sustained,  and 
saying  that  in  view  of  them  41 1 have  addressed  my- 
self to  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
requesting  his  good  offices  for  bringing  about  an 
Armistice  with  Italy.  Not  merely  did  the  Emperor 
readily  respond  to  my  demand,  but  with  the  noble 
intention  of  preventing  any  further  bloodshed,  he 
even  of  his  own  accord  offered  to  mediate  with  Prus- 
sia for  a suspension  of  hostilities,  and  for  opening 
negotiations  for  peace.  This  offer  I have  accepted. 
I am  prepared  to  make  peace  upon  honorable  con- 
ditions in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  and 
bloodshed  of  war.  But  I will  never  sanction  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  Austria’s  position  as  a great  Power  would  be 


shaken.  Sooner  than  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
I am  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity, and  in  this  I am  sure  of  my  people’s  ap- 
proval. Austria  has  been  severely  visited  by  mis- 
fortune, but  she  is  not  humiliated  or  bowed  down. 
Have  confidence  in  your  Emperor.  The  Peoples 
of  Austria  have  never  shown  themselves  greater 
than  in  misfortune.  I will  follow  the  examples  of 
my  forefathers,  and  will  lead  you  on  with  determin- 
ation, perseverance,  and  unshakable  confidence  in 
God.” 

The  Prussians  at  first  seem  to  have  declined  not 
only  proffers  for  an  armistice  directly  made  bv 
Austria  but  those  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of 
France.  The  reported  details  of  the  negotiations 
are  wholly  contradictory.  But  at  all  events  the 
Prussians  kept  on  in  their  victorious  progress.  On 
the  11th  of  July  they  defeated  the  Bavarians  near 
Kissingen.  On  the  14th  the  Prussians  encountered 
the  Federal  army  at  Aschaffcnburg,  near  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  defeating  it,  after  a severe  contest,  and 
entering  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  which  had 
in  the  mean  while  been  transferred  to  Augsburg. 
The  Austrian  army  fell  back  toward  Vienna,  where, 
according  to  report,  400,000  troops  were  concentrated 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  the  Archduke  Charles 
taking  the  place  of  Benedek  as  commander  of  the 
entire  army. 

The  Italians  meanwhile  resumed  military  opera- 
tions which  had  been  suspended  after  their  defeat 
at  Custozza.  On  the  14th  their  troops  were  in  un- 
disturbed occupation  of  Padua.  On  the  16th  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia  retired  within  the  fortresses. 
On  the  17th  the  Italians  attacked  successfully  Bor - 
goforte,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  seven 
miles  from  Mantua.  Several  unimportant  engage- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  Tyrol  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  Italians.  On  the  18th  the  Italian 
fleet  assailed  Fort  George  on  the  island  of  Lissa,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  after  a cannonade  of  sev- 
eral hours  silenced  it,  a powder  magazine  within  the 
fort  having  exploded.  The  Italians  were  on  the 
point  of  disembarking  when  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
perceived  to  be  approaching  in  order  to  prevent  the 
landing.  We  are  briefly  informed  by  telegraph 
that  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  Italian  iron-clad 
Re  (T  Italia  was  sunk  and  another  blown  up.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  the  Austrian  squadron  re- 
tired after  one  man-of-war  and  two  steamers  had 
been  sunk ; while  another  says  the  Italian  fleet  was 
driven  off  and  w*as  pursued  by  the  Austrians. 

The  negotiations  for  a truce  took  the  following 
form : On  the  12th  of  July  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Berlin  delivered  to  the  Austrian 
Government  the  proposals  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  w'ould  abstain  from  hostilities  for  three  days  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of  the  Italian  Government,  upon  condition  that  the 
Austriansshould  evacuate  the  country  lying  between 
the  Prussian  position  and  the  River  Thava;  the 
Austrian  armies,  with  all  their  trains,  to  remain 
stationary ; the  Prussians  to  remain  at  a distance 
of  three  miles  from  Olmutz ; and  the  Prague  and 
Dresden  Railway  to  be  open  for  transmission  of 
supplies  to  the  Prussian  army.  The  Austrians  de- 
clined to  accept  those  conditions  on  various  grounds, 
and  proposed  others,  the  principal  points  being  that 
a line  of  dem&rkation  should  be  fixed  which  neither 
army  should  cross,  but  within  which  each  should 
have  freedom  of  movement ; and  the  Emperor  would 
endeavor  to  Indnce  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  consent 
to  the  condition  respecting  the  Prague  and  Dres- 
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den  Railway.  The  King  of  Prussia  rejected  this 
proposition.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  still  endeav- 
ored to  bring  about  an  armistice;  but  Prussia  de- 
clined to  accede  unless  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
should  bo  settled.  Prussia  demanded  that  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  unit- 
ed with  her,  and  that  she  should  also  have  the  slip 
of  territory  lying  between  her  eastern  and  western 
provinces;  that  the  unity  of  Germany  should  be 
established  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  Austria 
being  excluded  from  the  Confederation.  Napoleon 
recognized  the  justice  of  these  demands,  and  an- 
nounced that,  should  Austria  refuse  to  accede,  he 
should  remain  neutral  in  the  contest.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  by  steamer,  which  come  down 
to  the  London  date  of  July  21,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  terms  of  Prussia,  and  their 
whole  army  fell  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vien- 
na, where  it  was  proposed  to  make  a desperate  de- 


fense ; and  the  Prussians  followed  after,  and  were 
then  within  three  days*  easy  march  of  the  Austrian 
capital.  But  the  telegraphic  dispatches  of  a week 
later  announce  that  a truce  for  five  days  was  agreed 
upon,  which  was  extended  into  an  armistice  for  four 
weeks,  signed  by  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  other  German  States,  and  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  which  embrace  a lasting  peace 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  dispatch  is  dated 
on  the  28th  of  July,  so  that  the  first  telegraphic 
message,  announcing  the  signing  of  a treaty  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  premature. 
As  we  close  this  Record,  on  the  morning  of  August 
2,  the  London  telegraphic  dispatch  of  July  28,  which 
reached  New  York  on  the  80th,  is  the  latest  re- 
ceived, an  interruption  of  communication  having 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  work 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  line,  on  the  evening  of  An- 
gnat  1. 


(giiitnr’a 

FROM  the  Pine-tree  State  come  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

While  traveling  one  day  just  after  dark,  in  the 
midst  of  a heavy  shower,  I was  overtaken  while 
nearing  a railroad  - crossing  by  a man  in  a light- 
wagon.  Having  a horse  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
cars,  I requested  the  man  to  inform  me  should  he 
perceive  them  approaching.  He  passed  over  the 
track  and  drove  on.  It  was  evident  that  the  track 
was  clear,  and  I drove  briskly  forward.  The  mud 
was  quite  deep  on  the  opposite  side,  And  the  man 
moved  slowly.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  looking  back 
as  if  be  had  forgotten  something.  I concluded  be 
bad  perceived  ,the  train,  and  intended  to  fulfill  his 
promise.  I stopped  my  horse,  fully  expecting  the 
cars  would  dash  past,  when  the  man,  in  a long,  pe- 
culiar whine,  drawled  out,  14  They — ain’t — a — corn- 
in’—Mister!**  

As  the  steeple  of  a church  in  this  place  was  being 
painted  recently,  the  attention  of  a little  girl  was 
attracted  by  the  staging  put  up  about  it  She  ap- 
peared nnable  to  comprehend  it;  bat  finally,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  said,  44  She  guessed  it  wss  the 
crinoline!” 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  a practical 
joke  played  by  a physician  upon  a farmer  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England.  Parliament  has,  in  view  of 
the  fearful  ravages  of  the  cattle-plague,  passed  a 
law  that  all  cattle  attacked  with  it  shall  be  killed  at 
once.  This  farmer  had  lost  several  cows  of  the 
plague,  and  got  an  idea  that  he  was  suffering  from 
the  disease  himself.  He  applied  to  his  physician 
for  advice.  The  doctor,  who  was  a great  wit,  agreed 
with  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  apothecary  with  a 
sealed  prescription.  Both  patient  and  druggist 
were  rather  astonished  at  rending:  44This  man  has 
got  the  cattle-plagne ; take  him  into  the  back-yard 
and  shoot  him  according  to  act  of  Parliament !” 

The  prescription  did  its  work,  and  the  farmer  was 
no  longer  troubled  with  the  rinderpest . 

A dweller  in  the  Land  of  Egypt,  who  is  en- 
lightened enough  to  read  and  appreciate  the  Draw- 
er, writes: 

There  resides  in  this  favored  region  a solid,  well- 
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Dranttr. 

to-do  farmer,  Joseph  by  name,  who,  having  built 
him  a new  house  and  furnished  it  in  accordance,  all 
but  the  curtains  for  tlie  parlor,  was  daily  impor- 
tuned by  bis  better-half  to  supply  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  the  aforesaid  lacking  and  much-desired 
ornamentation.  Now,  to  appreciate  Joseph’s  reply 
to  his  wife’s  importunities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Joseph  deals  largely  in  horses,  mules,  and 
Jerusalem  ponies.  When  the  probable  cost  of  the 
curtains  was  named:  “Why,  Mary,  Mary!”  said 
he,  44 1 can't  afford  to  hang  up  a mule  at  each  win- 
dow !**  Mary  has  got  her  new  curtains  neverthe- 
less. 

The  citizens  of  Leavenworth  have  hod  an  oppor- 
tunity not  often  afforded  an  entire  town  at  once  of 
44  sowing  their  wild  oats.”  It  is  thns  described  by 
one  of  the  victims : 

The  most  successful  and  extensive  hoax  ever 

perpetrated  hereabout  was  that  originated  by  L 

M , and  participated  in  by  almost  our  entire 

population.  It  rivals  the  celebrated  moon  hoax  of 
Mr.  Locke,  and  the  victims  include  every  degree  of 
society.  Physicians,  merchants,  clerks,  bankers, 
officials,  policemen,  editors,  livery  men,  restaura- 
teurs, book-keepers,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  number  of 
perhaps  five  hundred,  all  classes  were  victimized  so 
simply  and  absurdly  that  precedent  victims  stood 
around  to  laugh  at  the  experiences  of  each  new- 
comer. Ask  a man  to-day  44  if  he  has  had  his  oats,*' 
and  he  can  not  forbear  a smile  at  the  recollection. 

Of  course  each  would  endeavor  to  sell  his  neighbor, 
and  all  day  long  there  was  a constant  succession  of 
applicants  at  Jer  Clark's  office  for  a note  which  some 
one  had  left  there  for  them.  The  jolly,  rubiennd 
visage  of  V , like  Bacchus  amidst  his  grape- 

vines, or  a ripe  pumpkin  inclosing  a candle,  was 
suffused  with  deeper  blushes  as  he  emerged  with  his 

missive  from  the  office.  The  venerable  S , of 

Main  Street,  thought  it  scandalous  to  take  a man 
from  his  bnsiness  on  such  frivolous  pretenses ; but 
almost  all  were  inclined  to  humor  the  joke,  and  take 
in  good  part  the  confusion  of  subsequent  callers.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  there  were  five  hundred  appli- 
cants for  a note  yesterday  at  the  principal  and 
branch  offices,  and  each  received  44 an  oat.”  Some- 
body's granary  suffered  to  the  extent  of  half  a peck. 
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In  vehicles  and  on  foot  the  stream  of  humanity  was 
incessant  until,  in  self-protection,  the  doors  of  the 
new  post-office  were  closed.  D— ■ — was  sometimes 
inclined  to  hesitate  when  a big-fisted  six-footer  called 
to  inquire  “ if  a note  bad  been  left  for  him;1’  but  the 
presentation  of  the  cereal  invariably  incited  a hearty 
laugh  at  the  proneness  of  the  genus  homo  to  hum- 
bug.   

A Quaker  friend,  who  writes  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  welcome  to  the  Drawer.  We  give  his  letter : 

Friend  Harper, — Thee  is  welcome  to  the  in- 
closed. I take  and  read  thy  Magazine  as  one  of 
my  regular  Monthlies.  I like  the  contents  of  thy 
Drawer.  I do  not  know  whether  thee  is  willing  to 
insert  the  piece  among  thy  yams,  but  it  would  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  there.  It  is  to  the 
point: 

We  often  meet  with  Irish  jokes  and  American 
wit,  but  seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  record  a 
Quaker  joke,  which  caused  the  sides  of  the  assem- 
bled company  to  shake  with  laughter.  The  affair 

happened  in  the  goodly  city  of  W , and,  though 

the  names  are  fictitious,  the  facts  a?*e  true . 

It  seems  that  John  Jones  and  Mary  Smith  con- 
templated matrimony  upon  St.  Valentine*s  eve,  and 
Mrs.  Jovial,  a Friend,  invited  them,  with  their 
friends,  to  take  a cup  of  tea  upon  the  eve  of  that 
happy  day.  While  all  was  going  on  as  merry  as  a 
“ marriage  bell”  Mrs.  J.  called  the  company  to  or- 
der with  this  opening  remark : 

“Mary,  thee  knows  the  old  proverb  says  that 
upon  * the  14th  of  February  eveTy  gander  chooses 
its  mate,'  but  I see  that  John  is  not  willing  to  wait 
until  the  14th  for  his  goose!” 

The  effect  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

A Kentuckian  writes : 

Our  city  (Louisville,  Kentucky)  is  famous  for 
its  many  places  of  refreshment,  and  to  the  query, 
“Have  we  a Bourbon  among  us?"  I would  say  a 
great  many  of  them,  for  imbibers  of  Bourbon  whis- 
ky are  numerous  hereabout  At  the  “ Pearl,”  a 
bar-room  conveniently  located  to  the  theatre,  is  a 
bar-keeper  well  known  to  the  community  as  Dick 
Gardner.  Richard  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and,  being  an  original,  is  considered  very  funny, 
and  his  jokes  are  widely  told.  In  this  country 
after  a man  “kills  his  third"  ho  becomes  quite  a 
lion,  and  is  usually  permitted  to  do  pretty  much  as 
he  pleases.  Now  one  of  these  characters,  whom 
we  shall  call  Bob  S— , while  considerably  under 
the  influence  of  spirituous  drinks,  visited  the 
“Pearl”  with  some  friends  and  took  a drink,  and 
walked  away  without  paying,  and,  in  bar-room 
parlance,  “ was  a dead-beat.”  Bob  made  three  vis- 
its, which  was  rather  more  than  Dick's  good-nature 
and  liberality  could  stand.  Upon  the  third  round 
Dick  stutteringly  remarked:  “ Th-i-s  i-s  a4-l  ri-ght, 
but,  Bob,  I wo-uld  ra-ther  you  wo-uld  di-vide  your 
cus-tom !” 

Dear  Drawer,— The  readers  Harper's  Weekly 
will  remember  that  in  one  number  of  that  excellent 
paper,  during  (I  think)  the  summer  of  '65,  an  illus- 
tration appeared  representing  Columbia,  with  a 
maimed  colored  soldier  at  her  right,  and  a number 
of  rebels  in  front  of  her  cringing  for  pardon.  Co- 
lumbia is  represented  as  saying,  “Which  shall  I 
trust  ?” — referring  to  the  negro  and  the  rebels. 

This  picture  was  shown  to  our  coppery  friend, 
Joe  B— — , a retired  hotel-keeper,  who  surveyed  it 


a few  moments,  the  indignation  rising  in  his  face  ; 
and  at  last  threw  the  paper  down,  angrily  exclaim- 
ing, “ J don't  believe  such  a thing  ever  happened  /” 


Dear  Drawer, — Thinking  a word  or  two  now 
and  then  from  the  u Golden  City"  might  not  be  un- 
welcome, I send  you  the  following: 

Mr.  W has  been  a member  of  the  press  of 

this  city  for  several  years,  and  many  a time  has  the 
public  been  alternately  surprised  or  amused  by  some 
comical  item  or  outrageous  hoax  from  his  pen.  He 
has  an  arousing  way  of  using  long  words,  though  he 
is  seldom  in  earnest.  He  has,  moreover,  a consid- 
erable smattering  of  French  phrases  and  words,  and 
improves  every  occasion  to  get  one  into  his  conver- 
sation edgewise.  One  “Fourth,”  after  having 
tramped  all  over  this  city  of  hills  to  see  the  sights, 
and  tired  ourselves  completely  out,  four  of  us, 

among  whom  was  W , entered  a restaurant  to 

recruit.  There  happened  to  be  no  bill  of  fare,  but 
a little  waiter,  with  a lot  of  towels  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  supplied  its  place  by  singing  out,  with  a 
strong  Gallic  accent: 

“Muttong  ha-ash  ! stricken  gumbo!  roas*  beef! 
roas’  pork  ! roas’  Iambi"  etc. 

Some  preliminary  consultation  was  held,  and  all 
of  ns  gave  in  our  orders  except  W , who,  smooth- 
ing out  a paper  in  his  hand,  said,  gravely : 

“ Have  you  got  any  green  owls?" 

“Monsieur?” 

“ Any  green  owls?” 

The  waiter  grinned  incredulously. 

“Why,  W i what  do  you  mean?”  said  one 

of  the  company. 

“ You  know,”  said  W , not  in  the  least  dis- 

concerted, “green  owls— frogs!” 

You  may  imagine  there  was  considerable  laugh- 
ter at  this ; however,  some  one  who  understood  the 
French  language  explained  the  matter,  though  not 

much  to  the  satisfaction  of  W . who  could  not 

see  what  on  earth  g-r-e-n-o-u-i-l-le  spelled  if  it 
were  not  green  owl,  and  why  on  earth  the  French 
did  not  spell  it  “gronwee”  at  once,  so  that  one 
could  understand  them. 


We  are  often  told  to  “ make  the  best  of  a bad 
business,"  but  we  have  rarely  heard  a better  exam- 
ple of  doing  so  than  this,  which  is  sent  by  a friend 
to  the  Drawer : 

The  late  Captain  G , of  Vermont,  was  always 

satisfied.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  merino  sheep  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  had  a large  native  cosset  that  he  val- 
ued highly.  His  son  came  in  one  morning  and  told 
him  that  the  old  cosset  had  twins.  Captain  G— 
said  “ he  was  glad ; she  would  bring  up  two  as  well 
as  one.”  Soon  after  his  son  reported  one  of  the 
twins  dead.  Upon  this  ho  said  “ the  one  left  would 
be  worth  more  in  the  fail  than  both.”  In  the  after* 
noon  the  hoy  told  his  father  that  the  other  lamb 
was  dead.  “ I am  glad,"  said  he ; “I  can  now  fat 
the  old  sheep.”  The  next  morning  the  son  reported 
the  old  cosset  dead.  “ That  is  jnat  what  I want- 
ed ; now  I have  got  rid  of  the  breed !” 

A valued  correspondent  sends  another  good 
stoiy  to  the  Drawer : 

President  Lincoln  related  many  a story,  but  never 
a one  nearer  the  point,  or  more  applicable,  than  the 
following : 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1861,  a short  time  after 
the  Bull  Run  defeat,  that  complaint  was  made  to 
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Governor  R ■ - concerning  the  conduct  of  Colonel  j 
v of  the  — Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 

The  Colonel  was  a prominent  man,  a Democrat,  ! 
and  the  Governor  was  disposed,  in  military  affairs,  ] 
to  act  impartially ; but  how  to  have  the  Colonel 
transferred,  or  “ let  down  easy,”  so  that  no  disturb- 
ance, political  or  otherwise,  should  arise  at  home 
to  rex  him,  was  the  question.  Finally,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  matter  should  be  left  with  President 

Lincoln.  So  Judge  O was  requested  by  the 

Governor  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  14  matters 

fixed.”  Accordingly  the  Judge  and  Senator  D 

called  at  the  White  House  and  stated  the  case  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  recommended  that  the  Colonel  be 
put  upon  some  General’s  staff,  where  he  could  be 
more  useful  than  in  the  position  he  then  occupied, 
and  so  “let  him  down  easy.”  Mr.  Lincoln  in- 
quired if  the  Colonel  knew  any  thing  of  the  plan, 
and  upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said: 

“Tliis  reminds  me  of  a little  story.  It  was  in 
the  Mexican  war — at  tho  battle  of  Monterey,  1 be- 
lieve— that  a little  Irish  captain  from  Sangamon 
County  was  ordered  by  his  Colonel  to  a position,  so 
and  so,  with  his  Company.  After  hearing  the  or- 
der, the  little  Captain  straightened  up  full  height, 
and  said : 1 Colonel,  will  yez  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
that  to  my  min  yoursel*;  for,  by  jabers,  Colonel, 
I’m  not  on  spakin’  terms  wid  my  Company !’  ’* 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  gallant I 
Colonel  was.  shortly  after  this  interview  with  the 
good-natured  President,  placed  in  a more  exalted 
sphere  of  usefulness. 


From  Ohio  comes  a capital  temperance  story : 

Judge  Ray,  the  Temperance  lecturer,  in  one  of 
his  efforts  here,  got  off  the  following: 

w All  of  those  who  in  youth  acquire  a habit  of 
drinking  whisky,  at  forty  years  of  age  will  be  total 
abstainers  or  drunkards.  No  one  can  use  whisky 
for  years  in  moderation . If  there  is  a person  in  the 
audience  before  me  whose  own  experience  disputes 
this  let  him  make  it  known ; I will  account  for  it,  or 
acknowledge  that  I am  mistaken.” 

A tall,  large  man  arose,  and,  folding  his  arms  in 
a dignified  manner  across  his  breast,  said : 

“ 1 offer  myself  as  one  whose  own  experience  con- 
tradicts your  statement.” 

“Are  you  a moderate  drinker?”  said  the  Judge. 

“1  am.” 

“ How  long  have  you  drank  in  moderation  ?n 

“Forty  years.” 

“ And  were  never  intoxicated  ?” 

11  Never.” 

“ Well,”  remarked  the  Judge,  scanning  his  sub- 
ject closely  from  head  to  foot,  “ yours  is  a singular 
case ; yet  I think  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  I am 
reminded  by  it  of  a little  story : A colored  man, 
with  a loaf  of  bread  and  flask  of  whisky,  sat  down 
to  dine  by  the  bank  of  a clear  stream.  In  breaking 
bread  some  of  the  crumbs  dropped  into  the  water. 
These  were  eagerly  seized  and  eaten  by  the  fish. 
That  circumstance  suggested  to  the  darkey  the  idea 
of  clipping  the  bread  in  the  whisky  and  feeding  it  to 
them.  He  tried  it.  It  worked  well.  Some  of  the 
fish  ate  of  it,  became  drnnk,  and  floated  helpless  on 
the  water.  In  this  way  ho  easily  caught  a great 
number.  But  in  the  stream  was  a large  fiBh  very 
unlike  the  rest.  It  partook  freely  of  the  bread  and 
whisky,  but  with  no  perceptible  effect.  It  was  shy 
of  every  effort  of  the  darkey  to  take  it  He  resolved 
to  have  it  at  all  hazards,  that  be  might  learn  its 
name  and  nature.  He  procured  a net,  and,  after , 
VoLyXXXm.-- No.  196.— Nk 
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much  effort,  caught  it,  carried  it  to  a colored  neigh- 
bor, and  asked  his  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  oth- 
er surveyed  the  wonder  a moment,  and  then  said : 
4 Sambo,  I un’erstans  dis  case.  Dat  fish  is  a mullet- 
head;  it  huin't  got  any  brain*!'  In  other  words,” 
added  the  Judge,  “alcohol  affects  only  the  brain , 
and,  of  course,  those  having  none  may  drink  with- 
out injury  1” 

The  storm  of  laughter  that  followed  drove  the 
moderate  drinker  suddenly  from  the  house. 

A country  Squire  sometimes  used  big  w'ords  in 
their  wrong  places.  My  father  was  building  a mill- 
dam  not  long  since,  and  the  boards  projected  over  so 
far  as  to  make  an  elevation  of  10  to  11  feet  (8J  only 
being  allowed).  The  Squire  rode  up  one  day  while 
the  mill  was  making,  straightened  himself  out, 
threw  his  head  back,  arms  akimbo,  and  began  with: 

* 4 1 say,  Mr.  W , are  you  going  to  let  those  boards 

digest  out  that  far  ?”  Imagine  the  laughter  of  the 
ignorant  workmen. 

Good  old  Deacon  S lived  and  fanned  it 

away  down  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  It  was  his 
custom  to  go  with  several  of  his  neighbors,  nearly 
every  year,  down  to  the  44  Shore”  for  a clam-bake . 
The  old  Deacon  was  very  fond  of  these  bivalves, 
and  on  one  occasion  be  ate  and  overloaded  his  “ ca- 
pacity” to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  sore  dis- 
tressed ; his  faith  in  prayer,  however,  was  strong. 
Leaving  his  party,  and  being  followed  by  some  of 
the  younger  members  a little  way  off,  he  was  heard 
to  supplicate  thus:  “ Forgive  mo,  0 Lord,  for  this 
great  sin  of  gluttony,  and  I will  never  eat  any  more 
clams!11  Then,  pausing  an  instant,  be  added: 
“ Very  few,  if  any — Amen!” 

A few  years  since,  while  traveling  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  the  West,  I called  on  a wealthy 
Dutchman,  by  the  name  of  Baumgarder.  (By-the- 
way,  the  old  fellow  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  stingiest  old  skin-flints  in  the  county, 
and  is  veiy  deaf  withal.)  Not  knowing  the  latter 
peculiarity,  I “went  in,”  and  while  in  the  midst  of 
an  elaborate  argument  showing  the  necessity  of  in- 
surance, etc.,  the  old  man  broke  in  on  it  by  yelling 
at  bis  son,  who  sat  near,  and  wanted  to  know  “what 
that  feller  was  talking  about  ?”  Like  the  bursting 
of  a cannon  the  dutiful  son  bawled  in  his  ear  that  I 
wanted  to  insure  his  property.  “Oh!”  says  the 
old  chap,  “ der  vash  a man  here  aready  who  vants 
to  put  a telegraph  on  my  barn.”  The  young  man 
suggested  it  was  lightning-rods.  “Ob,  veil,  it  ish 
de  same  ting ; I want  noting  of  him.  It  is  all  one 
tarn  Yankee  invention !”  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to 
say  I didn’t  insure  him. 


A traveler  in  Oregon  reports  the  following : 

One  day  last  fall,  while  on  the  way  by  stage  to 
the  Santiam  mines,  we  had  occasion  to  stop  for  din- 
ner at  the  little  town  of  Sublimity,  which  boasts 
of  two  little  “ one-horse”  hotels,  and  a 40  X 50  feet 
church.  Our  driver  had  along  some  flaming  show- 
bills for  a circus  which  was  to  exhibit  at  Salem 
daring  the  week.  Our  host,  w’ho  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  who  had  quite  an  “eye 
to  business,”  was  very  anxious  that  we  should  ex- 
ert our  influence  to  have  the  circus  exhibit  in  Sub- 
limity, remarking,  at  the  same  time  (and  he  was 
really  in  earnest),  44  that  he  didn’t  exactly  know 
where  the  best  place  would  be  for  it  to  be  held, 
but  he  reckoned  the  church  would  do,  as  the  seats 
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were  all  movable,  and  could  be  ranged  around  the 
sides  of  the  room,  and  then  it  would  hold  lota  of 
folks.” 

Dear  Drawer,— During  my  prison  life  in  the 
sunny  but  rebellious  South,  the  Drawer  was  more 
than  welcome  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  hold  of  it,  although  its  contents  were  to  most 
of  us  44  twice  told  tales,”  from  the  fact  that  a recent 
number  seldom  reached  us.  The  dog-eared  spell- 
ing-book of  a lazy  school-boy  could  bear  no  com- 
parison, in  point  of  dirt  and  dilapidation,  to  the  ut- 
terly used-up  and  forlorn  appearance  of  such  unfor- 
tunate numbers  of  Harper  as  found  their  way  into 
44  Libby,”  and  underwent  with  us  the  various  jour- 
ney ings  and  sojoumings  incident  to  prison  life  in 
Dixie.  I am  constrained  to  offer  jto  the  Drawer  an 
anecdote  or  two,  as  a sort  of  part-payment  of  the 
debt  I feel  I owe  it  for  beguiling  many  otherwise 
weary  hours  of  captivity : 

A Confederate  official,  high  in  authority  (whose 
name  I will  not  mention,  he  having  received  a 
44  special  pardon”  for  his  innumerable  political  sins), 
not  unfrequently  went  through  the  farce  of  an  in- 
spection of  prison-rations,  quarters,  etc.  Upon  such 
occasions  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  a number 
of  staff-officers — gay  young  sprigs,  the  very  flower 
of  the  capital — whoee  principal  duty  seemed  to  be 
to  “stir  up  the  animals,”  and  show  them  off  to  such 
foreign  diplomats  and  distinguished  citizens  as  saw 
fit  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  “ Yanks.” 

One  fine  May  morning,  just  after  the  prison  had 
received  a large  accession  of  captive  Yanks  (owing 
to  a recent  “onward  movement”),  this  high  official, 
whom  I will  call  “the  Judge,”  made  his  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  the  usual  retinue  of  staff- 
officers  and  distinguished  civilians.  Among  the 
late  arrivals  at  Libby  was  a waggish  Dow’n- Easter,  ! 
who  didn’t  take  at  all  kindly  to  prison-fare  or  dis-  i 
cipline.  Upon  the  morning  referred  to  this  officer 
was  seated  upon  a box  near  one  of  the  window’s,  ap-  | 
parently  in  a very  melancholy  mood.  The  Judge, 
observing  his  disconsolate  appearance,  approached 
him,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued,  which  1 


When  the  late  lamented  (?)  Winder  inspected 
the  prison  at  Macon,  Georgia,  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  interrogate  this  same  Down-Easter  in  re- 
gard to  rations  received  by  prisoners. 

“ Wbat  do  you  draw’  ?”  inquired  Winder. 

44  Well,”  leisurely  replied  the  Yank,  “not  much 
of  any  thing,  except  our  breath,  and  that  comes 
pretty  hard  sometimes ; and  if  you  were  commissa- 
ry of  that  sort  of  thing  we  couldn't  do  that  in  this 
j hurrid  hole!1* 

A correspondent  sends  some  amusing  instances 
j of  absence  of  mind  to  the  Drawer,  which  call  to 
mind  the  case  of  a celebrated  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Edinburgh,  who  once  stood  upon  the  door-step 
of  a friend’s  house,  where  he  was  invited  to  dine, 
for  an  hour,  lost  in  thought,  and  might  have  stood 
| there  till  night,  had  not  a passing  acquaintance 
who  knew  bis  eccentricities  pulled  the  bell,  and 
thus  roused  him  from  his  reveries. 

An  acquaintance  in  Wisconsin  told  us  the  story 
long  ago  of  a very  benevolent,  kind-bearted  old 
gentleman  in  Maine,  who,  riding  along  in  his  car- 
riage one  hot  day  in  July,  saw  a toad  lying  in  the 
| road  gasping  with  the  heat.  In  the  kindness  of 
j his  heart  the  old  gentleman  (who  was  very  fleshy) 

, climbed  down,  moved  the  poor  melting  toad  into  the 
| shade  of  his  carriage,  then  complacently  climbed  up 
again  and  drove  on. 

Another  instance  of  hi9  absence  of  mind.  He 
bought  a pig.  Arriving  home  he  took  it  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  on  his  shoulder  carried  it,  and  very  de- 
liberately threw  it  over  the  well-curb  into  the  well, 
instead  of  into  the  nice,  comfortable  sty  be  had  pre- 
pared. 

The  Drawer  is  not  only  indebted  to  the  printers 
for  the  fine  style  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
public,  but  now  and  then  for  some  of  its  amusing 
stories.  A correspondent  in  Iowa  writes : 

I am  a printer,  and  a short  time  since  was  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  daily  offices  in  this  city. 
One  day  a noted  sign-painter  of  this  city,  who  is 
very  good  at  forming  his  letters,  but  notorious  for 


was  listened  to  by  all  who  could  crow’d  around: 

Judge.  “Good-morning,  Sir!” 

Yank  (dolefully).  “ Go-o-d-moming,  Sir!” 

Judge.  “Your  impressions  of  the  Confederacy 
do  not  seem  to  raise  your  spirits.” 

Yank.  “Confederacy?  what  Confederacy  ?” 

J udge.  “Why,  Sir,  this  Confederacy— the  South- 
ern Confederacy.” 

Yank.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I am  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  ?” 

Judge.  “What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Of  course 
you  are.” 

Y ank  {rising  and  button-holing  the  Judge).  4 4 Stran- 
ger, you’ve  taken  a great  load  from  my  mind.  I’ll 
explain.  You  see,  the  last  thing  I remember  before 
coming  here  was  being  in  a fight,  and  since  then 
I’ve  been  under  the  impression  that  I w’as  killed  in 
that  fight,  and  that  1 went  to  bell ; but  I’m  glad  to 
know  it’s  the  Southern  Confederacy,  although  if 
hell  is  any  worse  a place  than  this  I pity  traitors ! 
Don't  you?11 

You  may  imagine  the  scene  which  followed,  but 
it  can  not  be  described.  Such  a roar  of  laughter ! 
I am  sure  it  did  us  more  good  than  all  the  rations 
we  received  in  the  next  month. 

Another  one,  of  which  this  same  Yank  is  the 
hero,  and  I have  done  for  the  present. 


bad  spelling,  brought  in  his  copy  for  an  14  ad,”  which 
was  “set  up,”  and  the  paper  “put  to  press,”  and 
the  edition  partly  “worked  off,”  and  the  carrier  out 
with  his  “first  round,”  when  in  rushed  the  painter 
aforesaid,  who  stepped  up  to  the  pressman,  breath- 
lessly exclaiming,  “Stop!  hold  on!  here’s  a mis- 
take in  my  advertisement.”  The  press  was  stopped 
and  the  painter  went  on:  44 This  head-line  ought 
to  be,  4 Who  is  G.  M.  White?’  instead  of  ‘Here  is 
G.  M.  White.’  ” The  compositor  who  set  the  44  ad” 
was  called  and  required  to  produce  the  copy,  which 
he  did.  White  took  the  copy  and  looked  at  it,  then 
exclaimed,  triumphantly:  44 There!  What  did  I 
tell  you?  There  it  is:  h-u-e— who.”  The  typo 
acknowledged  and  corrected  his  error,  and  the 
painter  left  amidst  peals  of  laughter  from  the  boys. 

At  R there  is  a debating  society,  at  which 

are  decided  all  matters  of  pith  and  moment.  At 
one  time  an  educational  subject  was  on  the  floor. 
Concerning  the  causes  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school,  one  member  held  the  following  views: 

44  Many  parents  have  no  children , and  don’t  care 
whether  they  are  at  school  or  not !” 

A clerical  friend  sends  this  unique  answer  to 
a “call:” 

The  following  answer  substantially,  with  name* 
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omitted,  was  recently  returned  to  a “ call”  extend- 
ed through  a Home  Missionary  Agent  to  a young 
minister  “to  settle”  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
Western  States: 

u Dear  Bbo., — Allow  me  to  group  a few  objection! 
against  going  to I speak  by  the  card. 

“ L You  know  that  State  la  considered  the  worst  one  In 
the  Union,  that  county  the  worst  in  the  State,  that  town 
the  worst  in  the  county,  and  that  neighborhood  has  the 
worst  set  of  men  in  town.  One  man  there  is  4 such  a son 
of  Belial  that  a man  can  not  speak  to  him.*  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
17.)  He  la  considered,  however,  the  best  man  in  town. 
The  prophet  Sam nel  had  also  the  advantage  in  his  day  in 
that  Nabal  had  a good  wife,  but  this  man's  wife  is  worse 
than  himself.  1 The  Lord  .also  smote  Nabal  that  he  died,* 
but  this  man  and  his  wife  are  still  alive.  You  are  light 
when  you  call  it  * rather  a rough  country,  hut  the  grand- 
est kind  of  a mission  field.* 

11 3.  The  mud  is  from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  an  f.Uuvini 
deposit  of  that  depth  lying  upon  a substratum  of  clay  im- 
pervious to  water.  This  onder-stritum  of  clay,  however, 
in  the  only  salvation  of  the  county,  preventing  every 
thing  from  sinking  below  it  AU  traveling  done  on  horse- 
back ; but  my  horse  is  not  long-legged  enough  to  touch 
the  under-stratum.  The  tradition  is  that  when  the  Cre- 
ator finished  cementing  the  world  he  threw  an  extra  hod- 
ful  of  mortar  down  in  this  county. 

“3.  Mosquitoes  are  of  the  mammoth  kind,  generally 
termed  Gallinippers.  Many  of  them  will  weigh  a pound, 
and  they  climb  up  on  the  trees  and  bark. 

k*  4.  Fevers  and  ague  indigenous.  Country  flat,  and 
the  streams  run  both  ways.  Ague  shakes  even  the  bark 
off  from  all  except  gum-trees.  Few  have  ever  crawled 
out  of  that  sixteen  miles'  swamp  alive,  and  they  were 
shaken  out  by  the  chills. 

“6.  The  inhabitants  are  not  as  loving  as  cooing  doves. 
The  lost  commandment,  'That  ye  love  one  another,' 
probably  has  not  reached  them  yet,  as  they  live  so  far  in- 
land.  Indeed  it  is  the  Kilkenny  cats  over  again.  You 
know  the  cats  fought  all  night,  when  nothing  could  be 
found  but  a cloud  of  fur  and  the  tip  of  Norval's  tail.  So 
Korval  beat.  Well,  a cloud  of  fur  has  rested  over  tills 
district  a score  of  years.  Bob-tails  of  no  account 

u6.  That  salary  of  $300  (maximum)  must  be  a mis- 
take, as  that  is  a larger  sum  of  money  than  was  ever 
beard  of  in  the  county. 

u There  is  one  advantage,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  Pastors  in  this  district  have  generally 
been  'stUleiV  for  life.  Their  longevity,  however,  has  not 
been  remarkable. 

»*  All  things  considered,  I think  I'd  better  decline  the 
call,  hoping  that  the  successful  candidate  may  make  his 
•wiir  before  he  'settles.'  He  might  get  his  life  insured 
had  not  all  the  life-insurance  companies  abaudoned  that 
part  of  the  country. 

44  It  is  fortunate  that  * the  church  has  no  man  in  view* 
— I mean  for  the  man  1 

'*  Your  Bra.,  


the  oil  ns  before.  The  division  was  made,  one  bar- 
rel going  to  the  farmer’s  side  for  every  eleven  to 
the  Company’s.  This  division  surprised  the  farm- 
er, and  he  contended  that  it  was  wrong.  Neigh- 
bors were  called  in  to  settle  the  difficulty,  who  de- 
cided that  the  division  was  correct,  according  to 
the  new  terms  of  the  lease.  “Then,”  said  the 
farmer,  “ this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I find  out 
that  ten  is  more  than  twelve 

One  of  the  honorable  members  from  Indiana, 
though  a “ member  in  good  standing”  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  not  very  much  of  a 14  pray- 
ing man,”  and  not  a very  frequent  attendant  at 
class-meetings.  Being  present  once  at  such  a meet- 
ing, rather  by  accident  than  otherwise,  he  was  called 
on  by  the  class-leader  to  close  the  exercises  by 
prayer.  Before  he  had  time  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion the  people — rather  anxious,  probably,  for  a 
conclusion  of  the  services — were  on  their  knees,  all 
expectant  of  the  closing  prayer.  The  Hon.  gentle- 
man thus  cornered,  delivered  himself  of  a very  brief 
supplication,  as  follows:  “ 0 Lord,  bless  this  church, 
its  pastor,  and  its  membership.  Bless  especially 
the  class-meeting,  and,  above  all,  give  them  a leader 
competent  to  select  a man  suitable  to  close  the  meet- 
ing with  prayer !” 


A young  gentleman  of  the  city,  describing  affairs 
in  the  country,  writes  that 11  the  cows  often  act  very 
badly  about  being  milked;  sometimes,  when  you 
are  almost  through,  they  will  kick  the  milk  all 
over,  and  you  have  to  go  to  work  and  milk  them 
right  over  again  /” 

A correspondent  relates  this  story  of  himself ; 
perhaps  it  has  taken  place  more  than  once,  but  it  is 
a good  one : 

The  experienced  are  aware  that  there  is  no  se- 
verer trial  of  temper  than  the  milking  of  a refracto- 
ry cow.  Such  a cow,  by  refusing  to  stand  still,  and 
by  kicking  over  the  milk  two  or  three  times,  had 
vexed  me  so  beyond  all  endurance  that,  procuring 
a good  cudgel,  and  having  got  the  cow  well  cor- 
nered, I proceeded  to  administer  a most  wrathful 
flogging.  My  father  that  moment  made  his  unex- 
pected appearance,  and  suspended  the  operation  of 
castigation  by  saying,  “Harmon,  my  son,  don’t 
strike  that  cow  again ; never  strike  a cow ; it  never 
does  them  any  good — never!” 

About  a week  after  this  my  father  was  doing  the 
milking  himself,  and  the  cow  proved  unusually 
troublesome,  os  I inferred  from  loud  sounds  in  the 
direction  of  the  ham-yard.  Going  to  the  spot,  I 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  cow  in  a very  close 
comer  of  the  fence,  and  the  boot  of  my  paternal 
relative  administering  kicks  of  the  heaviest  kind 
thick  and  fast.  “ Father,”  said  I,  very  quietly,  “I 
thought  you  told  me  never  to  strike  a cow.”  “ Yes, 
that  is  true,”  was  the  reply,  while  the  punishment 
continued  with  unabated  vigor,  “that  is  true;  but 
did  I say  any  thing  about  kicking  them  ? did  I say 
any  thing  about  kicking  them?  Striking  docs  no 
good,  but  kicking  seems  to  curl  ’em  right  up !” 

Deacon  A was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  by 

nature  very  irascible.  A cow  was  so  exceedingly 
disorderly,  as  the  Deacon  was  attempting  to  milk 
her  one  morning,  that  the  old  Adam  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  vented  his  excited  feelings  in  a vol- 
ley of  execrations  very  undeaconish  in  their  charac- 
ter. At  this  moment  the  good  Deacon’s  pastor  ap- 


A farmer  in  Yenango  County  gave  a lease  to  an 
Oil  Company  to  sink  a well  on  his  farm  for  one- 
tenth  the  oil.  Oil  was  struck,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  the  farmer  came  to  the  well  for  his  share 
of  the  oil  for  the  month.  The  oil  was  divided,  one 
barrel  going  to  the  farmer's  side  for  every  nine  to 
the  Company.  At  the  end  of  the  division  the 
{aimer  observed  that  his  share  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  Company’s,  and  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  division  and  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tented unless  the  Company  gave  him  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  oil.  The  Company  declined  making  any 
alteration  in  the  lease;  the  farmer  insisted;  the 
Company  finally  yielded  tho  point,  and  had  the 
proper  papers  drawn  tip,  giving  the  farmer  one- 
twelfth  instead  of  the  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  well.  The  papers  were  executed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  mouth  the  farmer  called  for  his  share  of 
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peered  unexpectedly  on  the  scene,  and  announced 
his  presence  by  saying,  44  Why,  Deacon ! can  it  be  ? 
Are  you  swearing  ?— are  you  swearing  ?”  “ Well, 

Parson,”  replied  the  Deacon,  44  I didn’t  think  of  any 
one  being  near  by ; but  the  truth  is,  I never  shall 
enjoy  religion  as  long  as  1 keep  this  cow !" 


Mr.  M , of  N , a little  village  in  Vermont, 

was  so  profane  that  oaths  were  the  staple  of  his 
conversation.  With  his  oxen  he  always  swore,  so 
that  they  knew  no  other  language  whatever.  He 
became  convinced,  however,  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  joined  the  church.  A few  days  after 
he  had  occasion  to  draw  some  logs,  and  yoked  up 
his  fbuT  oxen  for  the  purpose.  Bv  great  exertion 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  the  forest  with  the 
empty  sled,  but  when  a heavy  log  had  been  duly 
loaded  ho  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  oxen  pull 
together,  or  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally,  to 
pull  at  all.  Loud  and  repeated  vociferation  was  in 
vain ; the  oxen  could  not  understand  hi9  Christian- 
ized terminology.  At  this  juncture  a neighbor, 
who  bad  secretly  followed  him  to  the  woods  to  see 
how  well  converted  he  would  prove  to  be,  and  wbo 
had  no  scruples  against  swearing,  came  to  his  res- 
cue. swore  the  refractory  44  boves”  into  obedience, 
and  out  of  the  forest  to  the  house,  where  he  con- 
cluded a bargain  for  them  on  very  low  terms. 


Messrs.  J and  C , two  lawyers  of  Wis- 

consin, went  to  Mormon  Cooley,  in  the  county  of 
La  Crosse,  one  fine  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 

trying  a case  before  Mr.  N , a Justice  of  the 

Peace.  The  case  was  replevin ; the  property  in  dis- 
pute a pig.  C , the  attorney  for  the  defendant, 

put  a little  daughter  of  his  client  on  the  stand,  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  ownership  of  the  pig.  She 
was  very  bashful,  and  would  answer  no  questions 
asked  her  by  the  attorney.  The  Justice  was  her 
next  neighbor,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted, 
andC — --suggested  that  the  Justice  had  letter  ex- 
amine her  himself,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  He 
asked  her  if  she  knew  who  owned  the  pig  in  dis- 
pute ? She  answered,  her  father,  and  that  she  knew 
the  pig  very  well.  The  next  question  was  how  she 
knew  the  pig  ? which  she  hesitated  to  answer,  and 
which  question  was  asked  three  or  four  times  by 
the  Justice.  Finally,  she  turned  very  indignantly 
to  the  Justice,  and  said:  44  Why,  I know  that  pig 
as  well  as  I do  you  or  any  other  pig  !”  which  caused 
quite  a laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Justice. 


A quiet  family  in  the  country  were  electrified 
the  other  day  by  the  receipt  of  a telegraphic  dispatch 
from  a daughter  who  was  teaching  in  a distant  city. 
The  telegram  was  passed  around  and  duly  admired. 
The  dashing  boldness  of  the  chirography  came  in 
for  its  share  of  praise.  The  old  lady  shook  her 
head  with  an  air  of  gratified  pride  as  she  ejaculated, 
slowly : 44  Ann  Maria  allers  did  write  like  a man ; 
guess  she’s  ben  takin’  writin’  lessons;  this  here 
beats  her  last  letter  all  holler !” 

George  Kenyon  (known  locally  as  squealing 
George),  an  eccentric  genius  who  formerly  traveled 
the  country,  extending  his  pilgrimages  through  the 
sea-board  towns  of  New  England  for  quite  a dis- 
tance along  the  coast,  was  notorious  for  his  gift  of 
telling  large  stories.  During  many  years  he  regu- 
larly made  his  annual  tour,  doing  a day’s  work  here 
and  there  for  the  farmers,  hut  subsisting  mainly  on 
charity.  In  process  of  time  he  might  be  said  to 


have  become  an  institution.  Appearing  regularly, 
several  times  a year,  with  his  short,  stout  figure, 
horse  laugh,  and  stories  growing  bigger  with  each 
recital,  there  were  few  farm-houses  where  he  did 
not  find,  if  not  exactly  a welcome,  what  perhaps  he 
prized  more— a good  meal  and  a night’s  shelter.  A 
passage  at  arms  is  related  as  having  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  a wide-awake  Irish  girl  employed  at 
a place  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Endeavoring 
to  impress  her  with  his  importance,  as  one  who  had 
traveled  far  and  wide,  he  was  stung  by  the  apathy 
with  which  she  received  his  communications.  Paus- 
ing a moment,  he  glowered  at  her  with  his  little 
black  eyes;  then,  with  his  hoarse  voice  quivering 
with  impotent  rage,  he  ejaculated:  “Traveled, 
marm!  Think  I hain’t  traveled?  I’ve  ben  tew 
Liverpool,  an’  Lunnun,  and  [his  voice  rising  into  a 
harsh  scream]  I’ve  seen  the  Church  of  England,  an’ 
it’s  bigger  ’n  Pawcatuck  Bridge  !”  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Pawcatuck  Bridge  alluded  to  was  a 
name  often  applied  toTresterly,  a village  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Little  Eddy  B n,  of  Washington,  set  the  ta- 

ble in  a roar,  a few  mornings  ago,  by  his  aptness  of 
answer  to  the  paternal  questioning.  Said  his  father: 

“Well,  Eddy,  your  auromer  vacation  has  com- 
menced ; but  you  must  not  lay  aside  your  studies 
altogether.  You  ought  to  write  a short  essay  every 
few  days.” 

44 1 don’t  know  what  an  essay  is,”  replied  Master 
Ed,  as  if  fearful  that  a confession  of  acquaintance 
with  the  art  would  involve  an  obligation  for  its  ex- 
ercise. 

44  Didn’t  you  ever  read  Josh  Billings  s Essay  on 
the  Mule?”  inquired  the  father,  with  a view  to 
elucidation. 

“ No,”  replied  Ed,  his  eyes  bright  with  the  reflex 
of  the  mind’s  illumination,  “I  never  read  that; 
hut  last  summer  I read  C.  S.  A.  that  the  rebels  had 
branded  on  one !” 

The  4 4 fond  porient”  is  resolved  that  the  boy’s 
education  be  carefully  looked  to. 

A member  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention, 
which  recently  sat  at  Raleigh,  gives  this  one : 

Among  the  members  was  one  from  an  eastern 
county,  who  was  continually  going  around  behind 
the  President’s  chair  and  striking  off  a peculiar  kind 
of  match,  which  could  be  heard  through  all  the 
house.  One  of  the  members  who  was  speaking,  be- 
coming very  much  annoyed,  stopped,  and  then  said : 
44  Mr.  President,  I move  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  B County  he  compelled  to  defer  his 

Fourth  of  July  celebration  till  next  Christmas!” 

During  the  past  winter  a little  girl  of  our  ac- 
quaintance attended  the  wedding  of  her  brother, 
and,  jndging  by  the  sequel,  was  very  much  struck 
by  one  line  of  the  marriage-service,  which  she  un- 
derstood literally.  A few  days  after,  passing  through 
the  room  where  the  bride  was  sitting  in  the  lap  of 
her  liege  lord,  she  exclaimed,  with  all  the  simplici- 
ty imaginable : 44  To  have  and  to  hold/” 

A story  about  smoking  has  lately  been 44  smoked 
out”  by  a friend  of  the  Drawer,  and  though  hitherto 
only  promulgated  among  the  friends  of  the  family, 
is  worthy  of  more  extensive  hearing : 

A widow,  young  and  handsome,  had  a lover;  hut 
although  she  had  sworn  not  to  marry  again,  every 
day  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  perjuring  herself. 
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She  had  a particular  aversion  to  tobacco.  One  day 
her  lover  screwed  bis  courage  up  so  far  as  to  ask  per- 
mission to  smoke.  The  lady  was  bewildered  with 
astonishment,  but  being  told  by  the  gentleman  that 
there  was  some  affinity  between  love  and  a cigar, 
she  assured  him  that  if  he  could,  prove  the  fact  he 
might  convert  her  salon  into  a tap-room.  The  lover 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  flame  of  love  could  be 
lighted  in  various  ways,  just  as  there  were  several 
inodes  of  lighting  a cigar — by  a pipe-light,  by  the 
cigar  of  another  person,  and  by  a lucifer.  In  youth 
the  head  was  inflamed  too  quickly  by  love,  just  as 
some  cigars  burned  out  too  speedily.  There  was, 
perhaps,  some  danger  if  love  were  extinguished,  but 
if  the  fire  of  a cigar  went  out  it  could  easily  be  re- 
lighted. The  pure  flame  of  love,  however,  like  a 
good  cigar,  never  was  burned  out.  The  lady  was 
convinced  by  the  arguments.  The  lover  was  so 
earnest  that  his  cigar  was  extinguished,  while  he 
talked  and  discontinued  to  smoke  it.  The  widow 
looked  at  the  fire,  suddenly  recollected  that  an  offer 
of  marriage  had  been  made  to  her,  and,  in  a mild 
voice,  said,  44  Henry,  light  your  cigar.* 


Havtxo  occasion  last  spring,  about  town-meeting 
time,  to  spend  a few  days  in  one  of  the  central 
towns  of  this  State,  a little  matter  of  business  in- 
duced me  to  call  upon  a very  original  specimen  of 
the  44  American  gentleman  of  African  descent/’  an 
importation  from  Secessia,  who,  being  an  excellent 
shoemaker,  had  44  sot  up  business,”  and  by  his  in- 
dustry had  begun  to  reap  quite  a harvest  of  postal 
currency — which  fact  added  not  a little  to  his  native 
dignity  of  character.  1 Ie  attended  to  the  wants  of 
his  customers  with  all  the  politeness  and  affability 
of  a two-thousand  dollar  clerk  at  Stewart’s.  Be- 
ing assured  that  I would  have  to  wait  but  a mo- 
ment, and  seeing  that  Phil  was  very  talkative,  I 
concluded  it  would  be  a favorable  opportunity  to 
get  my  44  understanding*  improved  in  more  Mays 
than  one.  Matters  connected  with  the  war  very 
naturally  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  I 
asked  Phil  what  he  thought  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Northern  and  Southern  soldiers  as  fighting  men  ? 
44 Well,”  says  Phil,  “in  a fair,  open  field  fight,  I 
think  the  Yankee  boys  could  whip  ’em  easy;  but 
the  pesk y gorillas  never  fit  fair;  they’d  skulk  into 
the  woods,  and  climb  up  into  the  ambushes , and  shoot 
every  Union  man  they  could  see,  and  we  couldn’t 
get  at  ’em  ! Besides,  they’d  steal  every  thing  they 
could  lay  hands  on ; why,  they'd  steal  the  molasses 
off  from  a sick  nigger’s  pancake!”  Phil  had  my 
sympathy. 

Speaking  of  town-meeting,  I asked  Phil  how  he 
should  vote.  Drawing  himself  up  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  not  wishing  to  inform  me 
that  he  hadn’t  been  sufficiently  reconstructed  to  ex- 
ercise that  high  privilege,  he  replied,  44  Well,  I don’t 
know ; I’ve  thought  on  that  subject  mightily.  The 
fact  is,  when  I came  here  and  sot  np  business  the 
Democrats  they  patronized  me,  and  the  Abolition- 
ists they  patronized  me.  So  I think,  on  the  whole, 
TO  remain  mutual,  and  not  vote  at  all!”  When 
town-meeting  came  Phil  ions  mutual. 


During  the  heat  of  summer  B purchased  a 

hat  of  exaggerated  dimensions,  and  a friend  re- 
marked, on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  that  B 

was  evidently  studying  economy,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a head-covering  for  the 
summer,  and  his  cow  with  substantial  food  for  the 
winter. 
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‘‘Yes,*  replied  B , “it  is  necessary  to  be 

economical  in  these  days.  I have  concluded  to  sell 
my  dog,  because  I can  not  aflord  to  supply  him  with 
dry  goods.” 

44  Dry  goods  for  a dog  ?”  queries  the  friend. 

44  Of  course,  ” rejoined  B— — . 44  During  the  hot 

weather  dogs  require  muzzlin',  and  my  dictionary 
tells  me  that  mnslin  is  a species  of  dry  goods !” 

44  Good-morning  !*  said  the  friend,  and  passed  on. 

A New  Hampshire  friend  writes: 

Dear  Drawer, — The  weather  has  been  exces- 
sively warm  for  the  past  few  days,  even  here,  among 
the  Granite  Hills;  and  during  one  of  those  swelter- 
ing days,  when  it  seemed  an  exertion  even  to  eat 
one’s  regular  meals,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cook 
who  prepares  them  should  complain  bitterly.  We 
have  in  that  capacity  a good,  honest  Irish  girl,  not 
long  in  this  country,  who  thought  the  thermometer 
ranged  higher  than  the  law  allowed,  and  to  assure 
herself  on  that  point,  asked  one  of  the  men  44  how 
much  is  the  thermometer  above  Ccesarf" 


The  following  comes  from  Nebraska  City : 

A few  days  ago  an  honest  miner  from  Colorado 
had  his  pocket-book  stolen  containing  sundry  green- 
backs and  several  nuggete,  one  of  which  was  of  a 
peculiar  wedge  shape. 

Our  worthy  Marshal  soon  scented  out  and  arrest- 
ed a suspicious  character,  upon  whose  person  the 
nuggets  were  found.  Upon  the  examination  the 
prisoner  brought  forward  a Dutchman  to  prove  that 
the  nuggets  found  with  him  were  his,  and  that  the 
witness  had  seen  them  in  his  possession  previous  to 
the  theft.  The  Dutchman  was  sworn  and  told  his 

story,  and  was  cross-examined  by  C , plaintiffs 

attorney,  who  asked  him  if  one  of  these  nuggets  he 
described  was  thinner  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

41  V-o-s  ?*  says  Dutchic.  44 1 ask  you,"  says C , 

44  if  one  of  these  nuggets  you  describe  was  thinnei' 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other?”  41  Oh  ! No,  it  vos 
dicker  mit  one  end  as  it  vos  mit  de  odder !” 

A shout  was  raised,  and  the  Dutchman  retired 
from  the  witness-stand  with  a bewildered  look,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  44  It  vos  dicker !” 

Oi.t>  Father  C had  long  been  a traveling 

preacher,  but  finally  settled  down  on  a good  fat 
farm,  on  which  he  raised  grain  to  sell.  Some  of 
those  who  have  not  the  fear  of  the  law  before  their 
eyes  reported  that  Father  C had  two  half-bush- 
els—one  full-grown,  one  not  so  big.  C was 

very  fond  of  administering  reproof  to  all,  both  saints 
aud  sinners  (and,  by-the-bv,  he  had  very  little  re- 
gard for  time,  place,  or  politeness).  There  was  a 
little  Italian,  nicknamed  Johnny  Cado,  living  near 

Father  C ’s,  on  whom  C ’s  wit  was  lavished 

without  stint.  One  day  Johnny  came  to  C for 

sonic  corn,  and  there  being  several  of  the  neighbors 

present,  C * thought  to  exercise  his  wit  on  poor 

Johnny  by  w ay  of  pretended  reproof  for  his  wicked- 
ness. Johnny  bore  it  for  a time  meekly,  but,  final- 
ly, he  said : 44  Mr.  C , do  you  suppose  there  are 

seats  enough  in  heaven  for  all  who  will  go  there  ?” 
“Yes,”  said  C ; 44  why  do  you  ask  such  a ques- 

tion?” 44  Why,”  said  Johnny,  44 1 thought  that  if 
you  had  any  fears  on  the  subject  you  might  take 
along  your  little  half-bnshel !” 


Our  little  girl  of  three  has  lately  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  church  a few  times.  Last  Sun- 
day her  mother  and  grandmother,  with  other  mem- 
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hers  of  the  church,  after  services  were  through  and 
congregation  dismissed,  remained,  on  invitation  of 
the  clergyman,  to  transact  some  business  of  the 
church  proper.  When  about  half-way  home  Joey 
first  missed  her  mother,  and  inquired  where  she  was. 
Being  informed  that  the  minister  wished  her  to  stop 
a short  time  where  we  had  the  meeting,  she  made 
the  same  inquiry  as  to  her  grandmother  and  re- 
ceived a similar  answer.  She  then  proposed  to  go 
back  herself,  but  was  told  that  she  was  not  wanted 
there.  Reflecting  a moment,  and  pouting  a little, 
she  replied:  44 1 guess  I could  stop  if  I had  my  silk 
hat  on!” 


Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  such  a 44  good 
state  of  feeling,”  as  the  papers  say,  in  some  parts 
of  the  South.  The  following  indication  is  from 
Mobile : 

On  my  way  home  last  evening  I was  compelled 
to  stop  at  my  grocer’s,  to  procure  some  articles  for 
home  consumption,  and  while  there  one  or  two 
friends  dropped  in.  The  grocer  had  recently  re- 
ceived an  invoice  of  English  ale  which  he  was  strong- 
ly recommending,  and  to  prove  it  was  good,  opened 
a bottle  and  asked  us  to  try  it.  The  weather  being 
quite  warm  the  ale  was  remarkably  frisky,  w hen 
one  of  the  party  remarked  to  the  grocer:  44 1 say, 

S , do  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  sell  more 

ale?”  S— — was  very'  anxious  to  know  how  he 
could  do  it.  44  Well,  I will  tell  you — sell  less  froth!” 
Of  course  another  bottle  had  to  be  opened.  Among 
the  articles  I had  to  purchase  was  some  soap  for  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  the  grocer  advised  me  to 
buy  14  Babbitt's.”  Speaking  of  44  Babbitt,”  says  he, 
44 1 saw  his  picture  in  oue  of  the  illustrated  week- 
lies as  one  of  the  self-made  men.”  This  brought 
our  joker  out  again.  Says  he,  4 4 S-  , don’t  you 
know  what  caused  4 Babbitt’  to  rise  so  fast?”  44 1 
do  not,”  was  the  reply;  “can  you  tell  me?” 
44  Why,  yes,  of  course  I can— it  was  done  by  yeast 
powders  /”  44  Sold  again  ! Cato,  bring  another  bot- 
tle of  ale !”  One  would  have  supposed  that  both 
parties  were  now  satisfied.  Not  so.  Our  joker 
says:  44  Speaking  of  good  things,  the  editor  of  the 
Times  got  off  a good  thing  last  night.”  “What 
was  it?”  says  S— . 44 A dirty  shirt!”  was  the 

reply.  And  S said  he  was  going  home ; and  so 

did  I. 


A friend  in  Nevada  has  a smart  child,  of  whom 
he  says : 

We  think  “our  Mondie,”  two  and  a half  years 
old,  is  the  smartest  and  cutest  child  in  these  parts. 
Upon  rising  a little  earlier  than  common  a few  morn- 
ings ago,  and  going  out  into  the  yard,  he  noticed, 
what  to  him  was  an  unusual  thing,  a dense  fog, 
which  hid  from  view  every  thing  a little  distance 
off.  Running  to  the  door  he  called  to  us,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “Do  come  and  see  the  big  air/” 


About  the  time  of  the  advent  of  copper  toes, 
Professor  L , of  Evanston,  Illinois,  was  cate- 

chising a class  of  Sunday  scholars  in  Iowa.  Among 
other  questions  he  asked  Willie  if  he  had  a new 
heart.  44  No,  thir,”  frankly  answered  the  little 
fellow,  poking  his  fat  legs  over  the  seat-back,  44  but 
Tie  got  thum  new  booths!”  The  grave  Professor 
smiled  a quaint  smile,  and  the  subject  dropped  with 
the  dropping  of  the  boots. 


Tiie  Drawer  is  acquainted  with  editors,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  them  in  their  trials.  Not  the  least 


difficult  part  of  the  duties  of  the  editorial  chair  is  to 
decline  gracefully.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  what  excellence  in  this  branch  of  editorial  duty 
can  be  attained  by  long  experience.  The  story  is 
true.  44  Hannah”  sent  what  she  considered  a won- 
derful poem,  to  be  published  in  the , with 

this  note : 

44 1 send  yon  a poem  on  Spring,  which,  out  of  respect  to 
yourself  and  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish." 

The  ode,  the  merest  hash  of  bombastic  ignorance, 
was  disposed  of  os  follows : 

44  Hannah  says  she  tends  us  a poem  out  of  respect  to  our* 
selves.  Out  of  respect  to  our  readers  we  decline." 


The  children  have  been  noted  for  their  innocent 
mistakes,  which  cover  parents  with  confusion,  ever 
since  the  Drawer  published  the  smart  story  of  the 
little  girl  who  exclaimed  to  her  mortified  papa,  re- 
specting a bald-headed  visitor,  44 Oh!  papa,  Mr. 
Jones  has  got  another  face  on  top  of  his  head!” 
This  month  we  have  the  story  of  a little  girl  who 
was  rending  in  her  turn  at  family-prayers,  an  aunt 
of  strong  secession  proclivities  being  a visitor  in  the 
family.  The  little  one,  as  her  turn  came  around, 
demurely  read : “Alexander  the  copperhead  did  me 
much  evil.”  We  think  Paul  the  Apostle  would  not 
have  liked  Copperheads  any  better  than  he  did 
44  Alexander  the  coppersmith.” 


Our  legal  friends  sometimes  overshoot  the  mark 
in  their  pleadings — as,  for  example : 

Some  weeks  since  the  case  of  a sister  of  a man 
deceased  against  the  administrators  came  up  in  one 
of  our  circuit  courts.  The  plaintiff  brought  suit  for 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars,  amount  claimed  for 
thirteen  years’  services,  during  which  time  she  bad 
attended  to  and  taken  care  of  her  brother,  who  had 
died  without  rewarding  her  pecuniarily  for  her  real- 
ly invaluable  devotion. 

There  being  a great  number  of  cases  in  court,  by 
consent  of  counsel  the  matter  was  submitted  to  three 
referees,  who,  after  hearing  the  arguments  pro  and 
con , were  to  decide  whether  the  bill  should  be  al- 
lowed or  not.  At  the  appointed  time  the  room  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  no  little  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  result.  The  counsel  for  the  plaint- 
iff, a sedate  and  solemn  man,  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  secure  his  ends  was  by  adopting  the 
pathetic.  Accordingly  he  began : 

“ Gentlemen,  for  thirteen  long  years  did  my  cli- 
ent devote  herself  to  her  unfortunate  brother.  With 
an  affection  such  as  only  a sister  can  feel  did  she 
minister  to  his  every  want.  Patiently,  faithfully 
she  toiled,  never  complaining,  never  unwilling, 
never  murmuring.  And  never  was  she  rewarded, 
except  in  that  inward  consciousness  of  having  done 
a noble  and  self-sacrificing  deed.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
for  thirteen  long  years  she  toiled  and  labored,  and 
during  that  time  she  never  received  enough  to  buy 
her  a pair  of  pantaloons  /” 

The  perfect  simplicity  of  this  forgetfulness  of  h is 
client’s  sex  was  so  apparent,  and  the  mistake  so 
natural,  the  flight  from  the  pathetic  to  the  broad 
ridiculous  was  so  sudden  and  complete  that  the  ef- 
fect can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

We  have  bad  a specimen  in  the  Drawer  before  of 
the  poetic  wit  of  the  44  prominent  member  of  the 
bar”  (a  distinguished  Judge,  by-tbe-way)  referred  to 
in  the  following  extract : 

Two  cousins  claimed  an  account,  each  against  the 
other,  and  litigated  very  spiritedly.  The  case  was 
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reported  as  “Owen  Kerr  vs.  Owen  Kerr.”  While 
this  trial  was  in  progress  a prominent  member  of 
the  bar,  possessing  a decided  poetical  turn  of  mind, 
composed  the  following  lines  on  the  true  merits  of 
the  case,  which  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  though  not 
legitimately  belonging  to  the  regular  44  law  report :” 

OWEN  KERR  VS.  0>frEN  KERR. 

If  the  strife  in  this  case  is  extremely  perverse, 

*TIs  because  *tla  between  a couple  of  “Kerrs.” 

Each  Owen  la  Owen— but  here  lies  the  bother — 

To  determine  which  Owen  is  owin’  the  other. 

Each  Owen  swears  Owen  to  Owen  is  owin’, 

And  each  alike  certain,  dog-matic,  and  knowin* — 

But  'tis  hoped  that  the  Jury  will  not  be  deterred 
From  finding  which  “Kerr”  the  true  debt  has  incurred; 
Thus  settling  which  Owen  by  ©icin’  has  failed, 

And  that  Justice  ’twixt  Kerrs  has  not  been  cur-tailed. 

The  somewhat  eccentric  and  good-hearted  Gen- 
eral T •,  who  lived  in  Newport,  opposite  Cincin- 

nati, and  died  a few  years  since  a millionaire,  though 
very  wealthy  was  rather  close,  and  not  always  ready 

to  pay  his  debts.  Or.  one  occasion  a Mr.  W , j 

who  had  considerable  dealings  with  him,  called  on  : 
him  for  a settlement.  The  General  was  overbear-  \ 

ing  and  profane,  W was  earnest  and  decided.  | 

One  word  brought  on  another,  until  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  a settlement.  The  General  cursed  and 

swore,  W retorted.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute 

a servant  announced  dinner.  The  General  invited 

W to  dine  with  him.  “ No  !”  says  W , 44  I 

will  never  eat  with  such  a grand  old  rascal  as  you  I 
are!"  The  General  blandly  replied,  “My  friend,  ! 
business  is  business,  but  hospitality  i9  hospitality.”  j 

W dicl  dine  with  the  General,  and  after  dinner 

they  had  but  very  little  trouble  in  settling  their  1 
differences. 

On  another  occasion  the  General  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  with  the  cramp  colic,  and  it  was  feared  he 
would  die.  He  had  quite  a number  of  slaves,  and 
among  them  was  old  Harry,  a very  pious  old  darkey. 
The  General  requested  that  Hurry  and  the  other 
slaves  be  called  in  immediately  to  pray  for  him. 
They  came  in,  and  knelt  and  prayed  w ith  all  their 
might,  the  General  rubbing  his  body  and  groaning 
in  agony.  After  a while  he  said  ho  felt  some  easier, 
and  again  looking  round  on  his  blacks  he  exclaim- 
ed, “You  black  rascals,  stop  praying  and  go  to 
your  work ! I think  I shall  get  well  now  !” 


at  Sites  whenever  he  came  near.  This  was  uncom- 
plainingly borne  for  a long  time,  until  one  day, 
when  Jim  was  gaping  as  usual.  Sites  marched  up  to 
him,  shaking  his  fist,  and  broke  out  with  : “ Young 
man,  I dells  you  one  dings— dere  is  one  place  up  dat 
is  goot;  dere  is  one  place  down  dat  is  6ad,  and  he 
open  his  mouth  for  you  just  so  wide  as  do  you  for 
mo !”  Jim  never  gaped  at  the  old  man  again. 


For  some  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  war 
the  Eighteenth  Regulars  were  quartered  at  Camp 
Thomas,  a few  miles  north  of  Columbus.  One  night 
one  of  the  guards  contrived  to  take  with  him  a bot- 
tle of  whisky,  on  which  he  got  rather  boozy.  While 

in  this  condition  Lieutenant  K , who  was  officer 

of  the  day,  came  along  on  his  rounds.  The  guard 
had  remaining  sense  enough  to  call  out,  “Who 
comes  there  ?”  The  usual  reply  was  given.  Judge 
of  the  officer’s  surprise  when  the  drunken  guard 
answered ; “ Well,  ze  officer  of  ze  day  better  be 
getting  in,  for  if  ze  officer  of  ze  night  catches  him 
out  he’ll  give  him  fits !” 

Among  the  numerous  hands  employed  a few 
years  since  in  the  repair-shops  of  the  Columbus  and  ! 
Indianapolis  Railroad  there  was  an  old  German  by 

the  name  of  Sites,  and  a young  fellow,  Jim  W . I 

It  was  Jim's  delight  to  tease  Sites  on  every  occasion  j 
that  offered.  One  of  his  most  common  ways  of 
doing  so  was  to  stick  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  open 
his  mouth  and  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  gape 


There  must  have  been  a vast  amount  of  fun  in 
the  army  in  spite  of  the  sober  work  which  it  had  to 
do,  for  many  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  are  sending  to  the 
Drawer  their  reminiscences,  and  camp  stories,  and 
practical  jokes.  Among  them  we  find  this  from 
Michigan  concerning  General  Richardson: 

The  General  was  sauntering  along  toward  a fort 
which  was  in  course  of  erection  not  far  from  head- 
quarters, dressed  in  his  usual  uniform  for  fatigue — 
namely,  citizen’s  pants,  undress  coat,  and  an  old 
straw-hat  which  had  once  been  white,  but  was  now 
two  or  three  shades  nearer  the  General’s  own  com- 
plexion. Along  came  a dashing  city  staff-officer, 
in  white  gloves,  and  trimmed  off  with  gold  lace  to 
the  very  extreme  of  military  regulations.  He  was 
in  search  of  General  Richardson,  hut  did  not  know 
him  personally.  Reining  up  bis  horse  some  little 
distance  from  the  General,  he  shouted : 

“ Hollo,  old  fellow ! can  you  tell  me  where  Gen- 
eral Richardson’s  head-quarters  are?” 

The  General  pointed  out  the  tent  to  him,  and  the 
young  officer  went  dashing  along  without  saying 
“Thank  you.”  The  General  then  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  back  to  his  tent,  w here  he  found  the 
officer  making  a fuss  because  there  was  no  orderly 
to  hold  his  horse.  Turning  to  General  R.,  as  he 
came  up,  he  said : 

“ Won’t  you  hold  my  horse  while  I find  General 
Richardson  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,”  said  he. 

After  hitching  the  horse  to  a post  near  by,  the 
General  walked  into  the  tent,  and,  confronting 
young  pomposity,  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  twang: 

“Well,  Sir,  what  will  you  have?” 

Another:  While  in  command  of  the  “Sumner 
Division”  one  of  the  “ Irish  brigade”  mistook  him 
for  a fellow-private,  and  called  out  to  him,  41  Hello, 
pardner,  give  us  a chaw!”  The  General  pulled 
forth  one  of  those  long,  dry  plugs  of  tobacco  called 
“ Home  Manufacture.”  The  Irishman  cut  off  what 
he  thought  would  be  two  or  three  days’  rations  for 
him,  and  returned  the  remainder,  with  the  inquisi- 
tive remark,  “Bully  boy,  what  regiment  do  yez 
belong  to?” 

The  General,  with  all  the  meekness  of  a chicken 
thief,  told  him  he  was  General  Richardson,  and  the 
Irishman  moved  off  to  camp 4 4 on  the  double-quick,” 
to  mako  his  report  to  the  boys. 
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If  our  Illinois  friend  lias  any  more  stories  as 
good  as  tliis  the  Drawer  will  keep  a corner  for 
them ; meanwhile,  thanks  for  a good  beginning: 

A rich  congregation  in  F worshiped  in  a very 

poor  and  very  smoky  meeting-house.  The  Society 
had  been  called  together  to  provide  the  means  to 
repair  the  building.  Old  Deacon  B was  ap- 

pointed chairman,  and  opened  with  a long  prayer, 

after  which  he  called  upon  Brother  T to  state 

the  object  of  the  meeting.  Brother  T arose, 

and,  with  great  gravity,  said  : 44  My  brethren,  this 
meeting  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
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ing  the  means  to  repair  the  Lord's  smoke-house!” 
Something  like  a smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  forth- 
with contributed. 

Oxk  of  the  44  juvenile  bibers,”  who  probably  does 
like  lager,  and  doesn't  like  to  44  save"  at  the  loss  of 
his  pleasures,  thinks  the  Drawer  has  been  14  sold” 
in  the  story  of  the  German  porter.  The  “juve- 
nile** is  mistaken.  The  Drawer  can  introduce  him 
to  a man  who  owns  now  a large  share  in  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  in  New  York  city.  Less  than  twenty 
years  ago  this  man  was  a porter,  and  the  secret  of 
his  success  was  just  that  of  the  German  porter,  that 
when  he  wanted  a glass  of  lager  44  so  bad  that  he 
couldn't  do  without  it,”  he  just  didn’t  get  it.  There 
is  an  old  proverb,  44  A penny  saved  ia  two-pence 
earned.”  Try  it,  and  see  if  it’s  true. 

An  old  subscriber  in  Wisconsin,  who  has  appeared 
in  the  Drawer  before,  sends  the  following  item,  of 
special  interest,  we  imagine,  to  the  internal  revenue 
collector  of  44  Tbad’s”  district : 

We  have  here  a fixture, 44  an  old  resident,”  called 

Tbad  S , who  is  something  of  a philosopher. 

The  other  night  he  awoke  from  a troubled  sleep  and 
began  saying, 44  Death  and  Taxes !”  intimating  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  either.  His  moaning  and 

groaning  awoke  his  wife,  who  said,  4 4 Mr.  S , 

what  is  the  matter?”  All  the  reply  she  could  get 
was,  44  Death  and  Taxes!”  She  says, 44 Mr.  S , 
you  are  prepared  to  die,  I trust”  The  reply  was, 
44  Yes,  I’m  prepared  for  death,  but  not  for  the 
taxes!” 

One  who  tells  many  good  stories  has  sent  a couple 
to  the  Drawer  from  Indiana.  They  have  not  lost 
their  flavor  by  transmission  through  the  mails,  as 
some  of  the  local  jests  seem  to  do : 

Old  S— , who  died  a few  years  since,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Southeastern  Indiana.  He 
lived  in  a little  hovel,  on  the  Great  Miami  “Bot- 
toms,” with  only  one  room,  hogs  and  chickens  in- 
habiting the  same  room  with  himself  and  wife. 
Though  very  ignorant,  he  was  very  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable.  A Yankee  “tin  peddler”  once 
stopped  at  his  house  near  dinner-time  and  inquired 
if  ho  could  get  liis  dinner?  “Certainly,”  replied 

S . He  ate  dinner  on  a flour-barrel  head,  and 

then  asked  what  was  to  pay ? “Nothing.”  The 
peddler  insisted,  saying,  44  You  are  too  poor  to  give 
me  a dinner  for  nothing.  ” S—  positively  refused, 
and  the  peddler  left,  thanking  them  kindly  for  their 
hospitality,  and  expressing  his  sympathy  for  their 
44  poverty-stricken  lot.”  He  traveled  through  the 
Bottoms,  disposing  of  his  ware,  and  at  evening  got 
his  supper  a little  farther  on.  He  asked  who  those 
poor  people  were  with  whom  he  took  dinner ; and 
wanted  to  know  44  if  his  host  and  the  neighbors  could 
not  help  them  a little?”  The  answer  came  from 

the  “gtiidwife:”  “Hora,  man,  Bire  S could 

buy  }-ou,  and  a hundred  more  like  you,  if  you  was 
black!  He’s  worth  hundreds  of  thousands!”  The 
peddler  was  astonished,  never  having  seen  wealth  in 
that  shape  before. 

S was  the  owner  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres 

of  the  rich  alluvial  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Great  Miami  rivers,  and  the  old  lady  did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  hiB  wealth. 

A similar  anecdote  used  to  be  told,  when  I was 
a boy  and  lived  on  Long  Island,  of  old  Smith,  one 


of  the  early  settlers.  Old  Smith  went  up  to  New 
York  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Strolling 
along  ttie  then  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  Broad 
Street,  he  was  attracted  by  a new  jewelry  store,  and 
stopped  to  look  in  the  window.  The  jeweler  seeing 
such  a shabby  fellow  staring  in  at  his  goods  walked 
to  the  door  and  kept  a sharp  eye  on  the  stranger. 
Smith,  having  finished  his  survey,  walked  into  the 
store  and  accosted  the  proprietor:  44 1 say,  Mister, 
what  are  them  there  buckles  worth  ?”  pointing  to  a 
pair  of  handsome  gold  knee-buckles  displayed  in 
the  window.  The  jeweler  took  a survey  of  him, 
and  now  concluded  that  he  was  some  farm  laborer, 
who  bad  a desire  to  shine  on  Sundays,  but  was  ig- 
norant of  the  quality  and  value  of  the  coveted  arti- 
cle. He  replied,  44  They  are  solid  gold.”  44 1 didn't 
ax  what  they  were;  I axed  the  price,”  replied 
Smith.  4 4 Do  you  think  you  have  money  enough 
to  pay  for  them  ?”  said  the  jeweler,  in  a bantering 
tone.  44  If  I haven’t,  I guess  I could  soon  borrer 
it,”  replied  Smith,  somewhat 44  riled.”  The  jeweler 
laughed.  44  If  you  will  stand  outside  and  find  some 
one  who  will  lend  you  the  money  on  your  own  se- 
curity, I will  give  you  the  buckles,”  said  he.  Smith 
assented,  and  went  out.  In  a few  minutes  he  looked 
in  and  said,  44  Here  comes  a man'll  lend  me  the  mon- 
ey !”  The  jeweler  stepped  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  One  of  the  city  bankers  was  approaching,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  jeweler.  Curiosity  to  ses 
the  result  kept  him  quiet.  As  soon  as  the  banker 
came  up  Smith  coolly  addressed  him:  44 1 say, 
friend,  can  you  lend  me  $40  or  $50  if  I want  'em  ?” 
In  an  instant  the  banker’s  wallet  was  out:  44  Yes, 
Mr.  Smith,  $500  if  you  want  them.”  The  jeweler 
was  astonished,  and  still  more  so  when  the  hanker 
introduced  “Mr.  Smith,  his  particular  friend,  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  Long  Island!”  Like  the 
above  tin  peddler,  ho  had  never  seen  wealth  in  that 
shape  before. 

Thr  Drawer  has  received  a pome  entitled  “The 
Soul’s  Last  Sight.”  Whether  it  is  original  or  se- 
lected the  Drawer,  in  spite  of  its  extensive  reading 
and  classical  attainments,  is  unable  to  decide.  It 
contains  the  history  of  a young  lady  who  became 
enamored  of  a certain  John  Smith,  who  was  faith- 
ful until  he  heard  of  a former  Down-East  flame  br- 
ing in  44  York  State,”  when,  it  appears,  ho  took  the 
steam-boat  line  to  pay  a visit  before  yielding  him- 
self up  to  his  engagements.  Lucy,  cast  down  by 
this  apparent  desertion,  thus  gives  vent  to  her  grief : 

He1*  gone!  Across  the  sudsy  see 
He's  crost  the  lakey  waiter! 

To  sea  Jeruahey  An jy lino, 

Ben  8mither*fl  oldest  dawter. 

MI  heart  is  broak!  I soon  shall  di. 

Oh  cruel,  cruel  John  I 

And  when  Pm  ded  and  berrayed 
I hope  you'll  look  upon 

The  gras  that  groee  upon  my  tome, 

Down  in  the  woods  so  dark, 

Where  all  is  sad  and  silent  glume 
And  streeked  akwlrrels  bark. 

And  when  your  out  at  nite  as  late 
As  eleven  o'clock  or  later, 

And  heer  the  wind  whine  thro'  the  toll  popped  pine, 
Oh ! ! 1 think  uv  Lucy  Baker. 

And  ef  ye  marry  that  Jerusbey 
Yuvo  croat  the  lalx  to  get. 

Remember  that  your  deerist  Lucy 
Died  in  konsekweace  uv  it. 
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EXPECTANCY.  try  that  the  spectacle  she  no 

U TTQPE  dsfe^red  mak^th  the  heart  sick/1'  world- — exciting  the  derisiot 
11  After  the  excitement  incident  to  the  the  melancholy  pity  of  her  fri 
operations  about  Ball’s  Bluff  had  died  away,  entlybe  changed  by  the  il  ret 
the  truth  of  thi*  proverb  was  painfully  realized,  of  the  people:’7  a phrase  of! 
The  u ninety-day**  theory  wa*  completely  explod-  pointed  parties,  but  rarely  re 
ed.  Those  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  certain  opinions, 
the  conflict  would  be  “sharp  and  short.”  that  a The  results  of  the  late  ca 
single  victorious  and  glorious  campaign  would  pated  all  these  hopes.  Th 
crush  the  rebellion,  were  now  disenchanted,  burst  upon  many  like  a tin 
My  own  hopes  had  controlled  my  judgment  on  cloudless  sky,  without  any  a 
that  subject,  and  made  me  visionary.  I had  cause,  a surprise,  a eoncaten 
hoped  for  myself  to  be  able  speedily  to  return  Was  now  developing  into  a i 
to  congenial  pursuits  and  my  domestic  circle,  portions  and  consequences  i 
\ had  hoped  for  the  Southern  people  that  a to  estimate.  The  peace-lovii 
speedy  collapse  of  their  frenzy  would  save  them  no  interest  in  the  war,  who 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  result  from  who  abhorred  it,  were  never 
4 protracted  war.  I had  hoped  for  my  coun-  fiercely  and  determimUely  a 


Knteivtl  according  to  Act  of  Congr***,  in  the  jmr  186$,  by  Uftrper  and  Brother*,  io  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  I>is- 
Iriei  Court  for  the  Son t hero  District  of  New  York. 
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ated  the  quarrel  and  blew  the  trumpets.  The 
certdminis  7 amli*  had  got  possession  of  the  sec- 
tions. The  hurrah  for  our  side  had  now  com- 
pletely drowned  the  voice  of  reason,  interest, 
or  polity.  An  interminable  and  gloomy  vista 
began  to  open  before  us.  That  the  American 
people  would  prevail  in  (lie  end  who  could 
doubt  $ — hut  at  what  a cost ! Their  best  blood 
roust  flow  in  rivers;  their  accumulated  wealth 


Union— it  must  and  shall  be  preserved  f”  Let 
this  fair  land,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf 
become  a howling  wilderness,  so  that  the  Right 
pro  vail  a nd  the  N a tiormli  ty  is  cstu  Wi  shed.  W ar 
to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar! 

The  mind  easily  resigns  itself  to  the  inevita- 
ble. War,  with  its  fatigues,  privations,  and 
fearful  hazards,  has  its  compensating  glories 
and  rewards. 

“Still,  still,  forever 

Better  though  each  mnn’#  life- Mood  wore  a river 
That  it  rtliCMild  flow,  ami  overflow,  than  erw^p 
Through  thousand  iuisy  chmmv U in  our  voltn* 
Dammed  like  the  dull  r&u&h  with  lock*  »ud  chains 


worse. 
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Oct.  27. — Having  surveyed  the  roads  and 
topography  in  the  vicinity  of  Edwards’s  Ferry 
we  broke  camp  to-day,  and  followed  our  divi- 
sion back  to  it s.  position  near  Darnestown.  W e 
found  the  locality  of  head-quarters  changed 
from  the  old  place  in  the  pines  to  Magrudcr's 
Farm,  about  two  miles  below  the  village.  The 
General  and  staff* occupied  the  farm-house  ; the 
topographers  established  themselves  among  the 
ruined  chimneys  of  an  old  mansion  which  had 
been  burned  some  time  ago.  The  tents  were 
.pitched  under  the  trees  in  the  grass-grown  in- 
closure ; while  the  kitchen  and  mess-room  were 
established  in  the  cellar  walk.  We  had  news 


Better  b* 

Where  the  extingukhefl  Spartan*  still  *re  free, 
la  th«ir  proud  cUarnu)  of  YhermopyinN 
Than  stagnate  In  dishonorable  peace; 

B*tfc*r  o&e  current  to  tba  ocoad  add. 

One  to  the  soula  our  Father*  lmd, 
t>ue  freeman  rooru,  America,  to  thee!" 

Henceforth  I begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  a soldier’s  profession ; to  calcu- 
late distances,  take  bearings,  sttukv*  fortifications 
and  tactics,  read  treatises  on  fraud  strategy, 
and  dream  of  feats  of  arms  and  future  eam- 
p&igus.  I was  but  a globule  of  the  blood  of 
the  Great  Nation  which  was  wanning  up  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 
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of  t! i<5  occupation  of  Romney  by  General  Kel- 
ley. 

November  1. — Bright  and  cool.  Captain 

A commenced  a course  of  lessons  in  held 

fortification.  An  earth -work  redoubt  was 
planned  in  a neighboring  field,  and  working 
parties  from  the  different  regiments  were  de- 
tailed to  execute  it,  thus  familiarizing  the  otfi 
cere  and  men  with  this  essential  branch  of  a 
soldier's  duty.  War  i s t he  practical  appli cation 
of  all  human  science — creative,  conservative, 
and  destructive, 

November  2. — During  the  night  a northeast 
storm  arose,  shaking  my  tent  so  violently  that 
I could  not  sleep.  About  two  o’clock  a.m.  I 
went  out  to  look  after  my  tent-pegs,  and  saw 

that  Captain  A tent  had  blown  down* 

exposing  his  bed,  books,  and  papers  to  the 
rain.  He  was  absent ; so  I aroused  Benjamin 
and  the  Swizcrts,  and  righted  matters;  after 
which  I returned  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  the  storm  raged  with  una- 
bated fury.  With  Benjamin’s  assistance  we 
reinforced  our  tent -cords  and  pins,  ditched 
about  them  to  prevent  overflow,  and  finally  reg- 
ulated t he  Captain's  tent.  General  Banks  called 
to  see  us  about  mid-day*,  and  thii  violence  of 
the  storm  suggested  fears  in  regard  to  the 
Grand  Armada,  under  Burnside,  recently  sailed 
for  parts  unknown.  Several  officers  called  to 
report  for  fortification  duty,  hut  were  dismissed 
until  the  following  morning  on  account  of  the 
weather 

November  3. — Clear  and  cloudless,  with  high 
wind.  Ate  an  enormous  breakfast,  and  after- 
word discussed  the  merits  of  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  with  Luce.  Wrote  to  my  wife,  and 
studied  fortification.  In  the  afternoon  visited 
the  signal-station  on  the  old  Chestnut — from 
whence,  through  the  glass,  we  could  see  the 
signal- tower  on  Maryland  Heights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry  (thirty-two  miles  distant),  and 


read  the  signals  from  the  Hag.  Returning  mei 
some  Martinshurg  men,  who  were  enlisted  in 
the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  These  gave  me 
some  nows  of  individual  acquaintances  there  of 
a private  and  unimportant  character.  An  .offi 
cer  of  the  Twenty-nun  li  Pennsylvania  Vcdun 
leers  told  me  the  following  anecdote  of  Ed 
wards's  Ferry : 

During  our  occupation  of  the  Virginia  shore 
picket  posts  were  established  along  Goose Creek 
and  when  the  retreat  was  ordered  a sergean 
was  dispatched  to  call  in  the  pickets.  The  ser- 
geant, thinking  it  might  be  dangerous,  shirked 
the  doty  and  slipped  over  the  river  with,  the  re- 
tiring troops  without  executing  his  mission. 
The  men  on  duty  remained  at  their  posts  all 
night  (ten  hours),  and  finding  that  the  expected 
relief  did  not  come  returned  to  the  mill,  where 
the  post  head-quarters  had  been  established 
This  they  found  vacant.  They  then  returned 
to  the  regimental  bivouac,  and  found  that  also 
deserted.  Making  their  way  to  the  ferry  land- 
ing, they  called  a boat,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  rejoin  their  regiment  in  Mary  hind.  I re- 
member seeing  these  men  come  down  to  the 
landing  and  wondered  at  their  tardiness.  Ten 
minutes  after  a party  of  Confederate  eavaln 
appeared  on  the  ground  — the  reconnoitring 
party  referred  to  liefhre. 

This  evening  at  head-quarters  the  idea  of 
spending  the  winter  in  Winchester  was  dis- 
cussed. I pressed  it  wirh  all  the  argumenta- 
tive zeal  that  I was  capable  of;  but  the  mili- 
tary opin  ion  of  the  staff' seemed  rather  against  it. 
They  insisted  that  we  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  a hot  winter  there,  and  one  which  might 
be  unhealthy.  A Inaction  sits  most  heavily  or 
meu  newly  offered  into  military  life.  The 
veteran’s  power  is  in  patience.  Thu  lesson  o! 
life,  civil  or  military,  is  in  knowing  how  tu  bi<h 
o ue’s  time. 

November  & —Clear  and  pleasant.  This  even 
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ing  a sergeant  with  his  guard,  who  had  been 
on  picket  duty  at  Seneca  Mills,  lost  his  way  in 
attempting  to  return  to  the  regiment,  and  called 
at  our  quarters  for  directions.  This  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  that  men  born  and  educated 
in  cities  and  work-shops  have  to  contend  with 
in  military  life.  Their  topographical  faculties 
having  never  been  cultivated,  they  have  no  ca- 
pacity to  find  their  way  in  the  fields  and  forests. 
The  sergeant  reports  that  six  or  eight  dead 
bodies  of  National  soldiers  drowned  at  Bairs 
Bluff  have  been  picked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seneca. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  features  of  our 
military  life  are  the  delightful  serenades,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  that  are  got  up  almost  every 
evening  for  the  entertainment  of  head-quarters. 
The  bands  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments, 
which  are  the  best  in  our  division,  give  us  the 
instrumental  music,  while  the  Zouaves  of  the 
body-guard  are  charming  vocalists,  and  not 
sparing  of  their  music,  especially  since  the  ad- 
vent of  a company  of  cavalry  detailed  for  duty 
at  head-quarters.  The  musicarrivalry  between 
this  company  and  the  Zouaves  inures  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  circumjacent  camps. 

This  company  of  Zouaves  was  brought  from 
Philadelphia  by  Captain  Collis,  a young  lawyer 
of  that  place,  and  not  being  connected  with  any 
regimental  organization  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
the  Generali  body-guard.  They  wear  a sort 
of  Turkish  costume  with  breeches  of  extraor- 
dinary redness,  enlivening  by  its  brilliancy  the 
prevailing  dinginess  of  our  regulation  blue.  A 
number  of  these  fellows  are  Europeans,  ahd 
some  having  served  in  the  Crimea,  show  them- 
selves adepts  at  divers  of  the  minor  military  ac- 
complishments, foraging  included.  I exercised 
my  pencil  to-day  in  portraying  one  of  the  stron- 
gest characters  among  them,  an  old  Frenchman 
of  various  Crimean  reminiscences,  at  present 
chief  wagon-master  of  the  body-guard. 

I passed  an  evening  with  some  West  Point 
officers,  discussing  the  character  and  capacities 
of  their  old  class-mates  and  comrades  who  had 
gone  South.  As  these  opinions  expressed  in 
November,  1861,  around  a camp-fire,  may  be  in- 
teresting at  some  distant  day  I will  record  them : 

Joe  Johnston  is  considered  the  foremost  man 
among  the  Southern  leaders  in  point  of  general 
ability  and  military  genius.  A man  eminently 
brave,  energetic,  and  ambitious ; capable  of  en- 
larged views  in  war  or  politics,  and  one  who 
will  take  the  highest  position  in  case  the  re- 
bellion succeeds.  • Cold  and  concentrated  in 
manner,  of  immovable  self-possession,  he  will 
exhibit  great  vigor  in  the  field,  but  will  proba- 
bly lack  confidence  and  steadfastness  under  re- 
verses. 

Robert  Lee,  who  was  the  favorite  officer  of 
General  Scott,  is  supposed  to  be  much  over- 
rated, and  not  to  have  inherited  the  military 
genius  that  so  greatly  distinguished  his  father, 
Light-Horse  Harr}'  Lee  of  Revolutionary  mem- 
ory. In  manners  and  deportment  Lee  is  the 
complete  gentleman—  handsome,  dignified,  and 


courteous — an  accomplished  engineer,  thorongh 
in  his  observations,  and  almost  infallible  in  his 
decisions  on  points  examined ; but  so  slow  in 
arriving  at  conclusions,  and  so  cautious  in  ac- 
tion, that  he  will  probably  be  beaten  by  a more 
active  and  less  calculating  opponent  in  the  field. 
Lee  was  always  considered  a good  staff-officer, 
but  failed  as  a colonel  of  cavalry.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  won  the  regard  of  General  Scott 
as  much  by  the  uniform  urbanity  of  his  manners 
as  by  his  engineering  talents. 

Beauregard  is  also  a capital  engineer,  but 
for  general  command  in  the  field  is  an  inferior 
man.  He  will,  however,  sustain  himself  against 
reverses  better  than  either  of  those  mentioned, 
rising  against  adversity  he  will  be  found  fight- 
ing to  the  last. 

Braxton  Bragg,  lately  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Confederate  Government,  is  a 
bright,  clever  man  in  his  profession,  but  limited 
in  capacity  and  not  likely  to  achieve  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  present  struggle.  In  social  life 
he  is  sour  and  cynical ; in  command,  an  over- 
bearing martinet. 

Albert  Sydney  Johnston  is  by  birth  a Ken- 
tuckian, and  is  the  General  Johnston  of  the 
Mormon  Expedition.  He  is  a man  decided  in 
council,  energetic  and  resolute  in  action,  pos- 
sessing a large  amount  of  practical  wisdom  and 
vigorous  common  sense,  and  full  of  very  strong 
prejudices  w'ithal. 

Magrudcr  is  a light  man,  dissipated,  dressy, 
and  full  of  knight-errant  valor.  In  developing 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  his  genius  is  Napoleonic.  He  may  exe- 
cute a brilliant  demonstration,  or  succeed  in  a 
harebrained  adventure,  but  lacks  solid  and  re- 
liable military  qualities  as  well  as  comprehen- 
sive judgment. 

Jackson  was  a hard  and  earnest  worker  at 
West  Point,  but  dull  in  some  important  branches. 
He  was  secluded  and  peculiar  in  his  social  hab- 
its, and  so  much  of  a hypochondriac  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  occasional  aberration  of 
mind.  He  had  been  brevetted  for  gallantry  in 
Mexico,  but  owing  to  his  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter will  probably  not  be  trusted  in  any  im- 
portant command  by  the  Confederate  chiefs. 

Evans — “ Shanks  Evans”  as  he  was  familiar- 
ly called  by  his  old  comrades — is  considered  an 
inferior  soldier,  and  without  much  ability  other- 
wise. His  luck  at  Ball's  Bluff  may  give  him 
position,  but  he  will  in  all  probability  not  sus- 
tain it. 

Jeff  Davis  is  himself  an  educated  soldier,  and 
was  the  best  Secretary  of  War  we  have  ever 
had  at  Washington;  the  only  one  who  entirely 
ignored  politics  in  the  administration  of  his  De- 
partment. He  is  for  the  rest  a narrow-minded 
martinet,  full  of  prejudice,  obstinacy,  and  vin- 
dictiveness, which  latter  characteristics  may  be 
serviceable  to  our  Government  before  the  wrar 
is  over. 

November  1 2. — Clear  and  frosty.  I was  talk- 
ing last  night  with  some  of  the  officers  about 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their  descriptions  of 
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the  strange  and  sublime  scenery,  the  breezy 
healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  Indian  encampments,  man- 
ners, and  costumes,  the  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  with  which  those  regions  abound,  quite 

fired  my  imagination.  Captain  A relates 

that  on  one  occasion  in  traveling  up  a gorge  in 
these  mountains  he  saw  three  strange  figures 
approaching  by  the  narrow  way.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  very  old  men,  so  extremely  old 
that  they  seemed  almost  to  have  taken  leave  of 
humanity.  Their  strange  and  savage  counte- 
nances were  half  hidden  in  growth  of  grizzled 
hair  and  whiskers.  They  moved  with  an  awk- 
ward, shambling  gait,  so  weird  and  uncouth  al- 
gether  that  their  approach  was  watched  with 
mingled  emotions  of  curiosity  and  terror.  When 
quite  near  they  were  discovered  to  be  Grizzly 
Bears — a mother  and  two  cubs  nearly  grown. 
Both  parties  halted,  reconnoitred  each  other, 
and  then  tacitly  entered  into  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, which  permitted  each  to  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing. 

November  13. — Clear  and  cold.  Information 
was  received  at  head-quarters  that  Jackson  was 
at  Winchester  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and  Joe  Johnston  in  the  same  vicinity  with 
forty  thousand.  This  disturbs  our  pjan  for  oc- 
cupying Winchester.  If  true,  it  means  more 
than  defense  against  any  premeditated  move  of 
ours.  But  the  whole  statement  is  without 
foundation,  or  the  force  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
I volunteered  to  ride  up  the  river  as  far  as  Han- 
cock, reconnoitre  the  positions,  and  obtain  re- 
liable information. 

Starting  after  dinner,  I arrived  at  Poolesville 
just  as  General  Stone  and  staff  were  sitting 
down  to  supper.  The  General  was  about  start- 
ing for  Washington  and  left  me  in  occupancy 
of  his  tent  for  the  night.  It  was  believed  here 
that  a portion  of  the  troops  about  Leesburg  had 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

November  14. — I continued  my  ride  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  crossed  on  the  aque- 
duct, and  followed  the  tow-path  to  Point  of 
Rocks.  The  line  was  guarded  by  a regiment 
of  Philadelphia  Zouaves,  stationed  at  Mono- 
cacy, and  Colonel  Geary’s  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, stationed  at  Point  of  Rocks.  The  pick- 
et-posts were  all  alert.  I was  amused  and 
pleased  with  the  varied  ingenuity  exhibited  in 
the  huts  and  shelters  erected  to  protect  them 
from  the  rains  and  frost.  At  the  Point  of  Rocks 
I met  Colonel  Geary,  who  seems  tp  be  a capital 
officer,  and  has  a fine  regiment.  His  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Loudon  Coun- 
ty, opposite,  gives  him  great  advantages,  and 
shows  that  the  Government  has  one  man,  at 
least,  in  the  right  place.  Pushed  on  to  Sandy 
Hook  by  way  of  the  tow-path,  and  stopped  with 
Major  Tyndalc,  of  Geary’s  regiment. 

November  15. — A cold,  driving  rain  made  my 
ride  gloomy  and  uncomfortable.  This,  I re- 
member, is  the  day  appointed  by  Jeff  Davis 
for  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer.  May  his 
humiliation  be  eternal ! 


Above  Harpef’s  Ferry  I left  the  tow-path 
and  took  the  rood  to  Williamsport  via  Antie- 
tam  Iron  Works,  Shorpsburg,  and  Jones’s  Tav- 
ern. Just  as  I passed  a road-wagon  my  horse 
took  fright,  and  came  near  throwing  me  by 
his  extraordinary  capers.  The  object  which 
scared  him  out  of  his  propriety  was  an  aston- 
ishing piece  of  ordnance  which  was  attached  to 
the  tail  of  the  wragon.  This  was  one  of  the 
guns  of  the  Sowders  Battery,  already  known  to 
fame. 

Those  who  live  remote  from  the  military 
frontier  doubtless  have  imagined  that  all  the 
fighting  in  this  w ar  is  done  by  the  great  organ- 
ized antagonists — the  Government  and  the  Re- 
bellion. This  is  a mistake.  Individuals  are 
continually  taking  advantage  of  the  times  to 
fight  out  their  private  quarrels,  villages  and* 
communities  to  avenge  the  jealousies  and  ri- 
valries of  past  years.  Sbarpsburg  and  Shep- 
herdstown  are  but  three  miles  apart,  separated 
by  the  Potomac  River,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia — “Lands  sep- 
arated by  a narrow  frith  abhor  each  other.” 
Sbarpsburg  and  Shephcrdstown  arc  jealous  in 
proportion  to  their  mutual  insignificance.  Since 
last  spring  they  have  been  fighting  each  other 
across  the  river  with  all  the  virulence  of  rival 
tom-cats:  raiding  and  counter-raiding;  plun- 
dering and  defending  canal-boats ; arresting 
and  counter-arresting  citizens  and  strangers. 
As  the  war -spirit  w'axed  and  warmed  the 
amusement  of  pelting  each  other  with  musket- 
balls  at  long  taw  w*as  found  scarcely  stimulat- 
ing enough  ; they  couldn’t  kill  any  body.  The 
Shepherdstowncrs,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
pursued  the  war  with  more  pertinacity,  and 
were  rather  gaining  on  their  rivals.  At  this 
juncture  a brilliant  idea  suggested  itself  to 
Captain  Sowders.  There  were  two  old  6-pound- 
ers  of  Revolutionary  or  1812  memory  planted 
as  street-ports  in  Sbarpsburg.  The  Captain 
had  them  dug  up  and  mounted  upon  a couple 
of  water-cars.  The  ammunition  consisted  of 
bags  of  nails  and  scraps  of  ir<?n  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  These  formidable  engines  w'ere  hauled 
down  to  the  bluffs,  and  placed  in-battery  against 
the  devoted  village  of  Shcpherdstown.  The 
guns  were  charged  and  sighted,  but  the  patent 
frictiou  and  percussion  fuse  were  both  ignored. 
The  artillerists  preferring  a slow  match  lighted 
with  a cigar — which  done,  they  ran  and  hid 
themselves  in  adjacant  gullies  and  behind  rocks. 
The  explosion  was  terrific,  tremendous,  entire- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  Marylanders,  and  equal- 
ly so  to  the  Virginians,  who,  before  the  nails 
and  bits  of  old  iron  had  ceased  raining  upon 
their  honses,  succumbed  and  dispatched  a flag 
of  truce  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  civilized  usages,  against  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  unarmed  and  non-combatant  widows 
and  orphans  who  were  thus  menaced  with  de- 
struction. A truce  was  concluded,  highly  hon- 
orable and  advantageous  to  the.  Sharps  burg 
party. 

It  maybe  a s well  to  anticipate,  and  here  givo 
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the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  these  memo- 
rable guns.  Some  time  after  this  date  I was 
riding  through  Sharpsburg,  and  there  saw  a 
dozen  or  more  fugitives  from  one  of  our  defeat- 
ed columns.  They  told  me  that  in  their  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac they  had  been  set  upon  and  arrested  by 
certain  citizens  of  Shepherdstown,  disarmed, 
and  held  as  prisoners.  One  of  their  number 
escaping  reported  the  facts  to  Sharpsburg.  The 
terrible  Sowders  Battery  was  again  put  in  the 
field.  A flag  was  sent  over  the  river  demand- 
ing the  release  of  the  prisoners,  threatening  an 
immediate  bombardment  if  the  demand  was  not 
complied  with.  The  prisoners  were  inconti- 
nently released ; but  their  arms  and  equipments 
still  remained  behind.  The  herald  returned 
* and  haughtily  demanded  their  surrender,  even 
to  the  last  haversack.  They  were  surrendered 
meekly ; but  the  current  of  war  (no  more  than 
that  of  love)  does  not  run  always  smooth,  nor 
in  the  same  direction.  Grown  arrogant,  per- 
haps, and  careless  from  their  repeated  triumphs, 
or  fatigued  with  their  martial  labors,  or,  like 
Charles  the  Twelfth  (who  sent  his  jack-boot  to 
preside  over  the  Swedish  Senate),  believing  that 
the  mere  presence  of  their  terrible  guns  on  the 
opposite  bluff  would  quell  the  spirits  of  their 
adversaries,  and  keep  them  in  subjection — for 
some  reason,  unknown  to  history,  they  left  the 
pieces  on  the  bluff  and  retired  to  Sharpsburg 
to  celebrate  their  victory.  What  was  their 
mortification  on  returning,  a short  time  after, 
to  find  their  victorious  engines  disappeared — 
gone.  Their  enemies,  taking  advantage  of 
their  error,  had  come  with  subtlety  in  the  night 
and  captured — no,  not  captured,  thank  Fortune 
— but  had  meanly  stolen  them  away.  Thus  end- 
ed the  Sowders  Battery.  The  gallant  Captain 
still  lived,  however,  and,  obtaining  a commis- 
sion in  the  National  army,  turned  his  energy 
and  courage  to  account  with  more  scientific 
weapons,  and  rendered  good  service  during  the 
war. 

It  was  night  whpn  I arrived  at  Williamsport. 
Here  I obtained  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  the  enemy’s  force  and  position  on  the  Vir* 
ginia  border.  There  had  been  no  troops  in 
Winchester  for  some  time,  except  three  or  four 
“hundred  militia,  ill  fed,  ill  paid,  and  ill  dis- 
posed, deserting  whenever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. Alarmed  at  Kelley *s  position  at  Rom- 
ney, which  was  a continual  menace  to  Win- 
chester, the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  went 
to  Richmond  and  besought  protection  from  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  commander  at 
Manassas  emphatically  declared  that  he  had 
not  the  troops  to  spare,  and  refused  to  send  as- 
sistance. The  importunity  of  the  delegation 
at  length  prevailed  with  the  President,  and 
General  Jackson,  with  his  brigade,  was  sent  to 
their  defense.  This  brigade  was  twenty-five 
hundred  strong  instead  of  twenty- five  thou- 
sand, as  had  been  reported  to  General  Banks. 
The  force  at  the  Junction  (meaning  Manassas) 
was  forty  thousand.  The  officer,  unacquaint- 


ed with  the  geographical  points  of  the  country, 
had  supposed  this  junction  located  somewhere 
near  Winchester.  This  explained  the  whole 
matter.  Jackson,  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester, 
had  drawn  in  some  other  troops  to  his  com- 
mand, and  had  ordered  out  the  militia  en  masse, 
including  all  males  between  16  and  60.  This 
call  had  been  slowly  and  /eebly  responded  to, 
a large  number  fleeing  into  Maryland  to  escape 
the  conscription. 

November  16. — Blustering  and  bitter  cold. 
Leaving  my  horse  in  Williamsport,  I accepted 
a seat  in  Bill  Hooper’s  Rockaway,  and  we  drove 
to  Hancock,  with  a stiff  norwester  blowing  in 
our  faces  the  whole  way.  My  wife  and  daugh- 
ter from  Berkeley  joined  me  the  same  evening. 

November  17,  Sunday. — Captain  K , com- 
manding the  post  here,  came  in  to  inform  me 
that  my  father  was  waiting  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  river.  We  hurried  down  to  the  ferry 
landing,  but  found  none  of  the  boatmen  at  hand. 
I could  see  my  father  on  the  opposite  shore, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  apparently  shrinking 
from  the  bitter  breeze.  The  rough  and  sturdy 
Captain  had  enough  of  true  manhood  in  him  to 
divine  my  burning  impatience.  He  seized  a 
stone  and  broke  the  chain  which  confined  the 
boat.  We  both  leaped  in,  and  with  bending 
oars  swept  across  the  swollen  current  and 
brought  qur  passenger  triumphantly  back  to 
town.  I have  never  forgotten  the  rude  but 
hearty  sympathy  manifested  in  that  act  of  the 
Captain.  I also  found  in  Hancock  on  this  oc- 
casion some  old  and  faithful  friends  from  Vir- 
ginia. Once  more  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends  I passed  a day  most  pleasantly,  reveling 
in  anticipation  of  victory  and  peace  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  coming  spring. 

November  18. — Clear  and  moderate.  A com- 
pany of  Pittsburg  cavalry'  are  stationed  here, 
and  this  morning  went  through  their  drill  op- 
posite the  hotel.  As  a grand  finale  the  whole 
body  charged  at  full  speed  down  the  street. 
Casualties:  two  pigs  killed  dead,  a cow  over- 
thrown and  crippled;  one  cavalier  and  horse 
tumbled  over  the  cow,  and  were  both  seriously 
but  not  fatally  hurt. 

In  the  afternoon  Colonel  Leonard,  com- 
manding at  Williamsport,  arrived  in  town  on 
a reconnoissance  toward  Romney  and  Cumber- 
land. Ho  was  escorted  by  Captain  Russel,  of 
the  Maryland  cavalry,  with  twenty-four  men, 
and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Devins,  As- 
8istant-Quarter-ma8ter.  I was  invited  to  ac- 
company the  party,  and  borrowing  a horse  from 
Lieutenant  Stewart  of  the  Pittsburg  cavalty, 
started  with  them  up  the  National  Turnpike  at 
five  o'clock  p.m.  As  we  crossed  the  Sideling 
Hill  the  air  was  frosty  and  bracing,  and  the  full 
moon  rose  upon  our  cavalcade,  investing  it  and 
its  wild  surroundings  with  picturesque  interest. 
At  eight  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Bell’s  “hostelrie,” 
fourteen  miles  from  Hancock,  one  of.  the  best 
specimens  of  an  old-fashioned  House  of  Enter- 
tainment, roomy,  neat,  and  bountiful.  The  pres- 
ence of  a fine  piano,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
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engravings  and  schoolgirl  paintings,  showed  that  above  the  town.  The  enemy  commanded  this 
the  Muses  were  no  strangers  here ; while  a jolly  bridge  with  three  or  four  guns,  and  disputed  it 
supper  and  soft  beds  proved  there  was  no  lack  until  Kelley’s  advance  dashed  across  the  ford 
of  what,  in  our  cases,  were  the  more  needful  and  bridge  and  rushed  rapidly  into  the  town, 
comforts.  The  commandant,  Colonel  M ‘Donald,  with 

Noveynber  19. — We  started  after  an  early  about  four  hundred  militia  who  had  attempted 
breakfast,  and  made  Flintstone,  twelve  miles  to  defend  the  place,  now  fled  in  panic,  leaving 
westward,  in  good  time.  Here  we  left  the  artillery,  stores,  horses,  and  prisoners  in  the 
broad  National  Turnpike  and  took  an  obscure  hands  of  the  National  forces, 
country  road  to  Oldtown,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Arriving  at  Romney,  we  drew  rein  in  front 
Took  lunch  by  the  way  with  an  old  couple  whose  of  General  Kelley’s  quarters,  having  made  the 
cottage  was  wriggling  with  dogs,  kittens,  and  distance,  sixteen  miles,  in  two  hours.  We  dis- 
grandchildren.  The  old  man’s  sons  were  in  mounted  and  were  courteously  received  by  the 
the  Southern  army,  as  he  confessed,  to  his  great  commander  of  the  forces.  General  Kelley  has 
grief,  and  contrary  to  his  orders.  Oldtown  is  the  air  and  manner  of  a West  Virginian:  a tall 
the  most  miserable  collection  of  human  habita-  commanding  figure,  bronzed  face  with  shaggy 
tions  that  I ever  beheld ; fortunately  for  human-  overhanging  brows,  a countenance  which  shows 
ity  the  village  is  very  small.  We  crossed  the  both  determination  and  sagacity,  a manner 
Potomac  here  by  a deep  and  difficult  ford,  and  which  indicates  great  mildness  and  goodness  of 
halted  at  Green  Spring,  a station  on  the  Balti-  heart.  He  is  still  suffering  from  a wound  re- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  present  the  ceived  at  Philippi,  supposed  at  the  time  to  have 
head-quarters  of  a regiment  of  the  Maryland  been  mortal.  I am  pleased  with  his  manner 
Home  Guard,  comman^^l  by  Colonel  Johns,  of  managing  the  revolted  counties  which  have 
of  Cumberland.  Here  Colonel  Leonard  pro-  been  brought  under  his  control : a combination 
cured  an  engine,  and  leaving  our  fatigued  horses  of  liberality  with  severity.  The  people  are  of- 
to  needful  refreshment  and  repose,  we  mounted  fered  grace  if  they  come  in  and  lay  down  their 
the  untiring  iron  beast  and  started  for  Cumber-  arms.  They  are  encouraged  to  trade ; paid 
land,  sixteen  miles  distant.  A good  bed  at  the  I liberally  for  what  they  have  to  sell ; and  where 
Saint  Nicholas  served  to  repair  the  fatigue  of  they  have  nothing,  their  necessities  are  gratui- 
this  long  and  wearisome  journey.  tously  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  bnsh- 

Novrmbtr 20. — We  returned  to  Green  Spring  whackers  are  ruthlessly  shot  where  found; 
this  morning  by  railroad.  Finding  our  horses  j while  incorrigible  and  defiant  rebels,  violators 
still  stiff  from  the  travel  of  the  last  two  days,  j of  oaths  and  plunderers,  are  (to  use  an  express- 
we  were  freshly  mounted,  through  the  polite-  j ive  phrase  of  the  times)  “cleaned  out.”  This 
ness  of  Colonel  Johns,  and  started  for  Romney  i policy  seems  thus  far  to  work  well.  But  to  ob- 
at  high  speed.  At  Springfield  I saw  Captain  tain  solid  results  it  is  essential  that  the  Gov- 
Louis  Dyche,  with  his  company  enlisted  in  my  eminent  shall  remain  in  occupation  of  the  coun- 
own county  of  Morgan,  and  composed  almost  try  at  all  hazards. 

entirely  of  personal  acquaintances.  We  had  a After  a hearty  dinner  with  the  General  we 
shaking  of  hands,  and  an  interchange  of  inqui-  remounted  and  turned  our  horses’ heads  to 
ries  about  friends  and  families,  and  then  we  Green  Spring.  My.  Secession  steed,  although 
drove  on  our  course.  long-legged  and  fiery  at  the  start,  began  very 

At  the  Chain  Bridge  over  the  South  Branch  soon  to  show  symptoms  of  fagging.  Lieutenant 
there  had  been  a skirmish  between  Colonel  Devins’s  horse  was  in  the  same  plight,  and  we 
Johns’s  Maryland  regiment  and  some  Virginia  soon  fouud  ourselves  distanced  by  our  driving 
militia,  at  the  time  of  Kelley’s  advance  on  Rom-  Colonel.  Night  overtook  us  between  Spring- 
ney  on  the  25th  ult.  The  Virginians,  about  field  and  Green  Spring,  and  we  pursued  our 
three  hundred  strong,  were  intrenched  on  a j journey  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  cither  by  reb- 
wooded  hill  facing  the  bridge,  a strong  position.  I el  malignants,  who  ambuscaded  our  pickets,  or 
The  Marylanders,  ordered  to  co-operate  with  ' our  own  suspicious  sentinels,  who  were  posted 
Kelley’s  movement  from  another  direction,  ad-  | all  along  the  highway  at  short  intervals.  At 
vanced  upon  the  bridge  until  they  got  two-  ; every  half  mile  a picket-fire  blazed  in  the  road, 
thirds  of  the  distance  across,  when  they  found  and  as  we  advanced  into  the  circle  of  light  the 
the  flooring  torn  up  and  their  further  progress  guard  had  an  ugly  way  of  retiring  into  the 
stopped  j at  this  point  they  received  a volley  1 shade,  out  of  sight,  and  with  a startling  halt, 
from  the  log  breast-work  in  front,  which  killed  and  still  more  startling  click  of  his  musket-lock, 
one  man  and  wounded  seven.  Finding  them-  . demanding  our  business  and  condition.  As 
selves  exposed,  without  the  ability  to  advance,  ; several  of  our  sentinels  had  been  treacherously 
they  broke,  and  retiring  behind  the  pillars  and  shot  their  suspicion  was  extremely  hazardous 
abutments  of  the  bridge,  commenced  returning  to  the  traveler.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  ar- 
the  fire,  at  which  the  Virginians  fled  in  their  rive  at  Green  Spring  without  accident, 
turn.  Here  we  learned  that  Colonel  Leonard  and 

In  Romney  the  question  was  more  advan-  suite  had  gone  on  at  least  an  hour  ahead  of 
tageously  settled.  General  Kelley  with  twen-  us.  We  were  anxious  to  follow,  but  hospitably 
ty-five  hundred  men  advanced  upon  the  place  pressed  to  stay  all  night.  It  was  raining,  pitchy 
through  Miller’s  Gap  by  the  covered  bridge  dark ; the  river  ford  was  deep  and  dangerous ; 
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a good  supper,  beds,  a social  fire  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  Our  extreme  fatigue  all  argued  in 
favor  of  stopping  for  the  night.  We  yielded 
gracefully,  and  had  a pleasant  evening  and 
good  night’s  rest. 

November  21. — This  morning  we  rose  re- 
freshed, crossed  the  ford,  consulted  the  authori- 
ties at  Oldtown,  and  took  the  short  road  to 
Hancock.  The  party  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Devins  and  his  negro  servant,  and  myself.  The 
short  cut  turned  out  like  all  other  schemes  to 
avoid  study,  labor,  or  trouble.  It  was  a failure. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was 
rugged  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  We  lost 
our  way,  and  recovered  ourselves  several  times, 
and  at  length  finding  an  easy  road  that  de- 
scended continuously  for  several  miles,  we  fol- 
lowed it  until  we  found  ourselves  upon  a narrow 
spur,  impassably  steep  on  either  side  and  termin- 
ating abruptly  in  a precipice  thirty  feet  high, 
which  overhung  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  Our  servant  descended  by  a shelving 
rock,  aided  by  roots  and  branches,  and  crossing 
the  canal  by  a lock  gate,  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  a woman  at  the  lock-house  some  idea  of 
our  whereabouts.  By  reason  of  bashfulness  or 
churlishness  we  did  not  get  any  information  at 
all.  The  feminine  occupant  of  another  house 
in  the  neighborhood  was  more  communicative, 
and  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  could  not 
cross  but  must  return  to  the  road  from  which 
we  had  wandered,  and  by  pursuing  that  would 
presently  reach  Little  Orleans,  another  station 
on  the  canal,  four  miles  below. 

We  followed  these  directions,  and  at  length 
reached  Little  Orleans,  a straggling  settlement 
on  the  river  and  canal.  From  hence  we  struck 
inland,  determined  to  reach  Mrs.  Bell’s,  on  the 
National  Turnpike,  seven  miles  distant.  After 
riding  half  a mile  we  stopped  at  a house  to  in- 
quire the  way,  when  three  cavalrymen  came 
out  and  a red-faced  sergeant  began  to  cross- 
question  us.  These  fellows  had  been  placed 
on  guard  at  the  Little  Orleans  crossing,  but  had 
evidently  been  taking  their  ease.  To  their  in- 
quiries as  to  our  Sfate  and  business  Devins  re- 
plied that  we  were  United  States  officers,  just 
from  Virginia,  and  on  our  way  to  Hancock. 
This  avowal  aroused  the  crafty  sergeant’s  sus- 
picions, and  he  plied  his  questions  so  fast  and 
so  bunglingly  that  Devins  became  impatient, 
and  cursing  him,  rode  off.  At  the  end  of  five 
or  six  miles  we  were  again  puzzled  about  the 
road,  and  seeing  a house  near,  my  companion 
dismounted  to  make  inquiries.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  ap- 
proaching by  the  road  we  had  come,  and  ap- 
parently moving  in  hot  haste.  Presently  our 
red-faced  sergeant,  followed  by  two  men  with 
carbines  cocked,  burst  upon  us,  their  faces  all 
flushed  and  their  horses  all  sweated  and  blown. 
The  placidity  with  which  we  regarded  their 
demonstrations  rather  dashed  the  sergeant,  and 
he  began  to  look  confused ; but  plucking  up 
confidence,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  his 
mind  was  not  entirely  at  ease  in  regard  to  our 


characters,  and  he  had  come  to  get  a little  more 
satisfaction.  I asked  him  what  reason  he  had 
to  doubt  our  statement  that  we  were  United 
States  officers.  He  replied  that  the  language 
the  Lieutenant  had  used  toward  him  was  not 
that  of  an  officer.  This  was  a fair  hit ; and  in 
return  we  reiterated  our  statements,  and  open- 
ing our  over-coats,  exhibited  the  United  States 
button. 

The  sergeant  still  had  doubts,  and  fearing  he 
might  annoy  us  further,  I opened  upon  him  rath- 
er fiercely  about  neglecting  the  duty  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned.  Instead  of  watching  the 
river  we  had  found  him  loafing  at  a countiy 
house  half  a mile  back ; he  was  now  five  miles 
from  his  post  on  a foolish  errand ; I had  a great 
mind  to  report  him.  This  quelled  the  sergeant, 
who  began  to  apologize  and  take  the  defensive. 
So  the  scene  ended,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 
It  was  dark  when  w'e  arrived  at  Mrs.  Bell’s, 
jaded  and  hungry.  An  hours  repose  and  a 
fat  dinner  nerved  us  for  the  completion  of  our 
journey.  W e reached  Hancock  the  same  night 
by  eleven  o’clock. 

November  22. — Lieutenant  Devins  rode  on  to 
Williamsport.  I determined  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  my  friends  for  a day  longer.  During 

our  absence  Captain  K had  made  a raid  to 

Berkeley  Springs,  hoping  to  surprise  a rebel 
conscript  party  sojourning  there.  His  expedi- 
tion was  unsuccessful  in  the  main  feature.  The 
party  escaped,  and  the  raiders  got  two  horses, 
an  old  hat,  an  empty  cigar  box,  and  a map  of 
Virginia  for  their  trouble.  I claimed  the  map 
as  my  share  of  the  plunder. 

November  23.-r-We  heard  the  rebels  had  re- 
turned and  occupied  Berkeley  Springs  in  force. 
As  I was  about  to  start  for  Damestown,  I en- 
deavored to  dissuade  my  father  from  returning 
home  while  the  enemy  were  in  possession.  He 
had  violated  their  orders  and  crossed  the  lines, 
and  he  might  be  rearrested  and  maltreated  in 
revenge  for  the  late  action  of  the  Federal  troops. 
The  old  man’s  eye  blazed  with  excitement.  “ I 
must  go  back,  ” he  said ; “ I can  not  go  to  war ; 
but  I feel  that  it  is  my  mission  to  fuce  these 
people — to  show  them  on  all  occasions  that  there 
is  one  Virginian,  at  least,  who  abhors  their  trea- 
son and  despises  their  usurped  authority.”  So 
we  parted ; but  the  look  and  the  words  will  re- 
main impressed  upon  my  memory  forever,  for 
it  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  my  father’s  face. 

November  25. — Making  my  way  back  to  the 
division  I arrived  at  Poolsville  this  afternoon, 
and  called  on  General  Stone  at  his  head-quar- 
ters. He  showed  me  a letter  from  an  aid-de- 
camp  of  Beauregard,  inclosing  copies  of  the 
orders  and  communications  sent  by  Stone  to 
Colonel  Baker  during  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff* 
— the  original  papers  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates  on  that  occasion. 
Having  seen  the  newspaper  strictures  on  the 
management  of  that  battle,  the  orders  were  in- 
closed to  enable  General  Stone  to  place  his  own 
action  in  a proper  light,  and  fix  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  properly  belonged.  This  is  the 
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first  act  of  chivalric  courtesy  that  I have  heard 
of  from  the  other  side. 

November  26. — About  mid-day  arrived  at 
Camp  Magruder,  near  Damestown,  and  report- 
• ed  the  results  of  my  reconnoissance  to  the  general 

commanding.  The  news  received  of  the  ene- 
my’s numbers  and  position  while  I was  at  Will- 
iamsport had  been  confirmed  at  Hancock  and 
Romney,  with  circumstantial  details  corrobora- 
ting the  general  statement,  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a reasonable  doubt  of  their  approxi- 
mate correctness.  At  this  time  the  enemy  ccr- 
% tainly  had  not  over  fifty  thousand  men  under 
arms  in  Northern  Virginia. 

I fonnd  the  topographical  establishment  in  a 
melancholy  condition.  The  Captain  and  his 
valet  had  gone  to  Washington.  Adam,  our 
cook,  had  been  sent  to  Frederick  with  a fellow- 
servant,  who  had  been  taken  violently  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  I found  Luce  alone,  trying  to 
cook  dinner.  Luce  was  a delightful  companion 
— artist,  poet,  musician,  wit,  inventor,  a soul 
filled  with  all  generous  sympathies,  and  a mind 
accomplished  in  all  elegant  attainments;  but 
in  the  kitchen  ho  was  a botch.  The  dinner 
was  already  ruined  past  remedy.  I sharply 
censured  his  action,  and  forthwith  relieved  him 
of  command  in  the  culinary  department,  con- 
temptuously throwing  his  abortive  mess  to  the 
fat  pup  (who,  by-the-way,  despised  it).  I com- 
menced a new  dinner,  which  was  presently 
served  and  pronounced  a success.  Even  Luce, 
who  was  half  starved,  had  the  magnanimity  to 
compliment  it  highly.  In  the  evening  Captain 

A with  Captain  C , of  the  New  York 

Ninth,  arrived.  I was  appointed  cook  pro  tew ., 
and  for  my  pains  politely  complimented  at  each 
meal  by  the  company.  Visited  head-quarters 
and  discussed  public  affairs  with  the  officers — 
the  proposition  to  remove  the  Confederate  Capi- 
tal to  Nashville,  the  great  decline  in  their 
bonds,  the  local  and  personal  jealousies  which 
are  embroiling  both  army  and  leaders,  give 
token  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  this  infernal 
league.  How  can  a movement  founded  wholly 
on  the  local  prejudices  of  the  masses,  and  the, 
factious  ambition  of  individuals,  end  otherwise 
than  in  anarchy  and  mutual  destruction  ? 

“I  talked  with  Major  about  old  John 

Brown  and  his  raid.  No  new  ideas  were 
broached  on  the  subject , but  he  c mvinced  me 
beyond  a doubt  that  Brown  had  good  reason, 
on  that  occasion,  to  expect  reinforcement  from 
a certain  set  in  the  North.  Many  were  on 
their  way  from  adjacent  points  in  Maryland 
and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  hour 
of  imminent  action  their  hearts  failed  them 
and  they  turned  back. 

Novemlter  28. — After  dinner  Benjamin  got 
home  with  the  light  wagon,  and,  detaching  the 
horses,  left  it  standing  in  its  usual  place.  He 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  I turned  over  the 
cookery  to  him  after  a conversation  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  perhaps.  Upon  going  out  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  wagon  lying  over- 
turned at  the  foot  of  the  slope  some  two  hun- 


dred yards  distant,  while  my  horse  and  one  of 
the  cavalry  horses  were  running  about,  snort- 
ing and  gazing  at  the  vehicle  with  every  ex- 
pression of  amazement.  Upon  examination 
we  found  the  tongue  of  the  wagon  broken 
short  off,  and  tracking  it  back  to  the  spot 
whence  it  started,  perceived  that  it  had  been 
violently  dragged  around  a tree,  breaking  some 
of  the  lower  branches.  It  was  at  first  suggest- 
ed that  this  must  have  been  the  work  of  some 
drunken  or  malicious  person  about  the  camp ; 
but  we  had  heard  no  noise,  and  such  an  act 
within  the-respected  precincts  of  head-quarters 
would  have  been  unprecedented.  Moreover, 
the  earth  was  soft,  and  while  the  traces  of 
wheels  and  horses  were, plainly  visible  there 
wrere  no  human  tracks  to  be  found.  We  were 
completely  mystified.  Meanwhile  my  pony 
had  ceased  to  graze,  and  continued  to  trot 
around  the  overturned  carriage  at  a respectful 
distance,  snorting  violently,  and  rolling  his 
eyes  like  Toodles  at  his  cravat  tie.  Presently 
light  bfegan  to  dawn,  and  by  putting  facts  to- 
gether we  solved  the  mystery.  The  pony  had 
been  grazing  in  the  meadow  with  his  falter 
looped  up  carelessly.  The  halter  had  got 
loose.  The  pony,  on  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage, went  nosing  about  it  to  seek  for  oats, 
which  it  frequently  carried.  The  halter  be- 
came entangled  in  the  running  gear  of  the 
vehicle.  The  horse  started,  the  vehicle  fol- 
lowed. He  became  frightened  and  ran,  drag- 
ging it  after  him.  In  the  race  he  got  loose, 
and  the  carriage  continued  to  roll  down  the 
declivity  until  it  upset  in  the  swamp  at  the 
bottom.  The  pony’s  subsequent  behavior  ver- 
ified our  surmises.  For  a week  after  he  never 
came  in  sight  of  the  light  wagon  without  re- 
newing his  ludicrous  manifestations  of  aston- 
ishment ; and  when,  under  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  time  and  oats,  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  terror,  yet  if,  while  he  stood  near, 
any  one  would  slyly  give  the  wagon  a push,  he 
would  start  and  take  to  his  heels  as  if  the  devil 
were  after  him. 

On  recounting  this  story  to  some  friends  in 
the  evening  it  led  to  the  narration  of  other 
wonderful  stories,  and  finally  to  the  discus- 
sion of  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  and  the  other 
“isms,”  credences,  and  superstitions  that  have 
prevailed  among  the  enlightened  as  well  as 
the  ignorant  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  “there  may  be 
more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  The  human 
mind  seems  most  unreliable  when  most  confi- 
dently relied  on. 

November  29. — It  is  definitely  concluded  that 
we  are  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  in  Fred- 
erick City.  I received  orders  to-day  to  recon- 
noitre the  roads  in  that  direction  preparatory 
to  a move. 

November  30. — I started  this  morning  with 
an  orderly,  via  Monocacy  Chapel  and  Urbana, 
to  view  the  roads.  My  orderly  was  a sociable 
fellow,  and  talked  so  incessantly  that,  at  Mo- 
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nocacy  Chapel,  I penciled  a report  of  my  re- 
connoissance  and  sent  him  back  with  it.  I 
stopped  to  dine  at  old  Howard’s  farm-house  at 
the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  While  din- 
ner was  preparing  a negro  girl  came  in  and 
reported  that  Mass  Sammy  was  lying  in  the 
road,  and  the  “creetur”  was  running  loose 
across  the  field.  The  old  woman  instantly  ex- 
claimed, “Hit’s  that  fool  spur.  He’s  spurred 
the  creetur  and  she’s  flung  him.”  Mass  Sam- 
my presently  entered,  limping,  covered  with 
mud,  his  eye  bleeding,  and  •( speaking  meta- 
phorically) his  comb  decidedly  cut*.  He  was 
a man  of  twenty-five  or  six  years,  city  bred, 
and  possessed  with  the  martial  ambition  of 
riding  with  a spur.  • 

December  1. — Having  staid  all  night  at  Thom- 
as Dixon’s,  near  Urbana,  I rose  early  and  rode 
back  to  Darnestown  through  a damp  and  chilly 
wind  which  pierced  to  the  bones.  As  I passed 
the  site  of  the  encampment  occupied  before 
our  movement  to  Edwards’s  Ferry  six  weeks 
ago,  I was  constrained  to  visit  it  to  verify  or 
rid  myself  of  a trifling  presentiment  which  had 
been  haunting  me  for  a month.  I had  lost  a 
cake  of  very  fine  ultramarine,  used  in  coloring 
my  maps.  I could  not  fix  the  date  of  the  loss 
within  ten  days,  nor  the  locality  within  a cir- 
cuit of  twenty  miles.  Yet  I was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  by  seeking  on  the 
spot  where  Luce’s  tent  stood  I should  find  it. 
This  impression  haunted  me  so  persistently 
that  it  amounted  to  annoyance.  Yet  I refused 
to  gratify  my  urgent  curiosity.  I was  ashamed 
of  it.  The  old  ground  had  been  picked  over 
and  plundered  by  all  the  soldiers,  negroes,  and 
children  of  the  vicinity  for  weeks.  It  had  been 
washed  by  all  the  autumn  storms,  and  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  at  this  date  to  recover  my 
treasure.  I had  passed  the  place  several  times 
and  resisted  the  violent  itching  I had  to  look 
over  it.  To-day  I was  alone  and  free  to  grat- 
ify my  weakness.  My  horse,  seeing  his  old 
feeding -ground,  turned  unchecked  from  the 
main  road  and  trotted  up  to  the  spot,  stopping 
upon  the  former  site  of  Luce’s  tent.  The  first 
object  that  met  my  eyes  was  a little  square 
package  of  mouldy  paper  lying  among  the 
straw  and  leaves.  I dismounted  and  took  it 
up.  It  was  my  lost  ultramarine.  I was  as 
much  delighted  for  the  moment  as  if  the  real- 
ization of  my  presentiment  had  involved  the 
fate  of  nations. 

December  3. — The  army  is  in  motion  for  Fred- 
erick. I started  in  charge  of  the  topographical 
baggage- wagons  and  party.  It  was  bitter  cold, 
and  the  roads  so  thoroughly  frozen  as  to  be 
equal  to  stoned  highways.  Arrived  at  Clarks- 
burg about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
found  entertainment  at  a house  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  village,  kept  by  a motherly  old  lady 
with  two  pretty  daughters. 

By  the  time  that  my  party  and  horses  were 
comfortably  provided  for  the  premises  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Provost  Marshal  with  all  the 
thieves,  drunkards,  deserters,  mutineers,  and 


murderers  of  the  Division  in  his  charge.  The 
officers,  however,  were  sociable  and  agreeable 
fellows,  so  that  we  had  a jovial  evening  and  & 
comfortable  night. 

December  4. — To-day  we  arrived  and  took 
up  our  winter-quarters  in  Frederick  City. 

For  the  next  month  our  time  was  passed 
agreeably  in  organizing  the  duties  of  our  office, 
attending  reviews,  and  in  enjoying  the  elegant 
hospitality  of  the  loyal  city  of  Frederick.  We 
heard  of  Jackson’s  rampaging  along  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  sputtering  at  Dam 
No.  5 and  Williamsport,  intending,  perhaps,  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  His  ex- 
ertions in  these  matters  will  serve  to  keep  his 
half-naked  troops  from  freezing  in  this  cold 
weather. 

A letter  from  my  wife  informs  me  that  the 
Virginia  militia  are  occupying  Berkeley,  and 
that  General  Carson  is  occupying  our  cottage. 
He  treats  the  family  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  de- 
struction. 

I afterward  saw  a negro  refugee  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  informed  me  that  the  National 
troops  were  at  Berkeley  and  my  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  officers.  Thus  they  live,  chang- 
ing governments  from  day  to  day,  not  knowing 
when  they  go  to  bed  whether  the  political  hori- 
zon on  the  next  morning  will  be  gray  or  blue. 

My  wife  incloses  me  a letter  from  A , 

who  is  about  to  be  married,  and  desires  me  to 
procure  her  a permit  to  visit  Baltimore  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  her  wedding  finery.  I wrote 

in  reply  that  so  spirited  a rebel  as  Miss  A 

should  by  all  means  be  content  to  get  married 
in -homespun. 

December  80. — I received  orders  to-day  to 
report  to  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington in  view  of  assignment  to  another  de- 
partment. I supped  on  terrapins  and  oysters 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryan,  Captain  Bing- 
ham, and  others,  and  was  felicitated  on  my  ex- 
pected change  to  “an  enlarged  sphere  of  use- 
fulness” as  the  preachers  say  when  called  to  a 
^place  with  a larger  salary.  But  my  change 
brought  with  it  no  increase  either  of  rank  or 
pay ; and  I was  ordered  from  a field  where  ray 
local  knowledge  might  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  one,  where,  in  my  present  position,  I 
would  be  a mere  draughtsman — still  farther 
from  those  who  needed  my  care  and  protection 
to  sink  my  individuality  in  the  masses  and  mud 
lying  in  front  of  Washington. 

On  the  following  morning  J packed  my  bag- 
gage by  express  and  started  on  horseback  for 
Washington.  The  whole  weary  and  freezing 
day  I jogged  along  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
fancies.  About  sunset  I entered  Damascus, 
and  while  hesitating  as  to  where  I should  look 
for  shelter  I remembered  Luce’s  telling  me 
that  he  was  once  comfortably  entertained  here 
at  a house,  where  a pretty  girl  lived  who  spent 
most  of  her  time  before  the  glass  arranging  her 
hair.  As  I rode  slowly  through  the  village  I 
(saw  the  fire-light  glowing  hospitably  through  a 
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cottage  window.  On  approaching  I saw  a girl 
before  the  glass  dressing  her  hair.  I immedi- 
ately dismounted,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
claimed  food  and  shelter.  The  answer  was, 
“Well,  we  do  sometimes  take  in  strangers.’* 
I supped  and  rested  pleasantly  before  the  fire, 
making  friends  of  the  old  folks,  children,  and 
dogs.  The  girl  continued  to  fix  her  hair  (of 
which  she  had  a charming  suit)  until  several 
of  the  village  beaux  came  in  to  pay  their  “ de- 
voirs. ” I retired  to  bed  early  and  slept  pro- 
foundly until  the  cheering  beams  of  the  first 
sun  of  1862  awakened  me.  Another  fatiguing 
day’s  journey  brought  me  to  Washington,  where 
I arrived  in  time  to  partake  of  a late  New-Year’s 
dinner  with  some  friends. 

January  2,  1862. — I repaired  to  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  this  morning,  and  received 
orders  to  report  to  Colonel  Simpson,  of  the 
Fourth  New  Jersey,  Kearney’s  Brigade,  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria.  Thus 
ends  my  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  She- 
nandoah. Thus  ends  the  first  volume  of  my 
journal  with  the  eventful  year  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two ! May  the  bright  and  balmy  sun- 
shine that  welcomed  your  birth  betoken  a 
brighter  future  for  my  home  and  country.  But 
whether  your  skies  may  be  clear  or  clouded, 
whether  your  winds  blow  soft  or  biting — speed 
on — 

“Here's  a heart  for  any  fate." 

As  my  orders  were  not  pressing,  I remained 
in  Washington  for  several  days  discussing  po- 
litical and  military  affairs  with  such  acquaint- 
ances as  I chanced  to  meet.  I have  observed 
that  while  in  the  field  I am  never  troubled  with 
a doubt  of  the  entire  ability  of  the  Government 
to  crush  out  the  rebellion  in  good  time  ; and  I 
feel  at  the  same  time  satisfied  that  our  political 
system  will  weather  this  storm  and  even  be 
strengthened  by  the  trial,  yet  whenever  I come 
to  Washington  I fall  into  discouragement  in  re- 
gard to  both  our  military  management  and  our 
political  salubrity.  I hear  that  Jackson  is 
bombarding  Hancock.  We  have  more  than 
double  his  force  in  position  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  communications,  cutting  him  off  entirely, 
and  forcing  him  to  surrender  or  destruction. 
What  deep-laid  strategic  plan  there  may  be 
that  prevents  us  from  assailing  and  destroying 
a detachment  of  the  enemy  which  has  walked 
like  a hungry  wolf  into  our  trap  I can  not  im- 
agine. Have  the  mud,  cold,  and  dangers  of  a 
winter  campaign  more  terrors  for  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  defend  their  homes  and 
country,  their  freedom  and  civilization,  than 
they  have  for  the  stupid  and  aimless  destruct- 
ives who  are  laboring  to  scatter  all  these  things 
to  the  winds  ? Is  the  National  soldier,  with  his 
complete  equipments  and  ample  supplies,  really 
incapable  of  taking  the  field  against  one- third 
his  numbers  of  these  half-starved  ragamuffins? 
I can  not  believe  it.  I know  that  it  can  not  be 
so.  What,  then,  am  I to  think  of  the  military 


policy  which  permits  so  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  our  most  fertile  territory  to  be  occu- 
pied and  stripped  by  an  enemy  so  contempti- 
ble both  in  moral  and  physical  power?  of  the 
Government  which  refuses  its  protection  to  so 
many  thousand  loyal  citizens,  who  are  stretch- 
ing forth  their  arms  to  it  and  imploring  assist- 
ance? While  our  armies  are  rotting  in  their 
camps,  losing  more  men  and  moral  powder  by 
disease  and  inaction  than  would  be  spent  in 
twenty  battles,  the  enemy  is  keeping  every 
thing  astir  with  his  zealous  activity.  With  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men  afoot  he  has  blockaded 
the  Potomac,  cut  off  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  is  threatening  to  drive  our  troops  out 
of  Western  Maryland,  and  actually  besieges 
Washington,  scarcely  defended  by  an  army  of 
two  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  These, 
however,  are  blit  trifling  evils  and  easily  reme- 
died. But  there  are  others  more  deadly  and 
irremediable  resulting  from  this  fatal  delay. 
The  active  and  virulent  poison  of  treason  is 
withering  and  blighting  the  hitherto  steadfast 
loyalty  that  existed  in  many  portions  of  the 
Southern  States.  How  many  are  daily  drifting 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  a Government 
which  seems  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
will  to  crush  its  enemies  and  protect  its  friends ! 
How  this  lack  of  respect  and  confidence  seem 
to  be  creeping  north  of  the  feebly-defended 
military  lines — poisoning  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion itself!  Where  do  we  see  and  hear  more 
dangerous  defection  and  more  venomous  trea- 
son than  in  the  Federal  city,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  ? Can  it  be  that  this 
vast  aggregation  of  power  and  civilization  is  to 
perish  thus  early  and  ignominiously  of  its  own 
inherent  insufficiency,  helplessly  groping  like  a 
blind  giant  stung  to  death  with  poisonous  flies  ? 
Has  our  Democratic  theory  of  equality  been 
so  successfully  established  that  >ve  have  now 
no  man  or  class  of  men  sufficiently  above  their 
fellows  as  to  be  fitted  to  direct  them  in  this 
terrible  emergency?  Has  the  habit  of  timor- 
ous subserviency  to  public  opinion  and  popular 
will  so  emasculated  our  strong  minds  that  none 
are  to  be  foun<£  capable  of  decisive  action  ? 
Now  when  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  pol- 
icy,* the  public  safety,  the  cries  of  the  nation, 
demand  action  we  are  permitted  to  be  kicked, 
cuffed,  and  flouted,  and  make  no  reply. 

I was  introduced  to  General  Rosccrans  at 
Willard’s  by  Major  Doubleday.  The  General 
expressed  a desire  to  have  me  attached  to  his 
command,  and  asked  me  certain  questions  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Upper  James,  which  induced 
me  to  think  he  meditated  a campaign  in  that 
direction.  Our  conversation  w*as  interrupted 
by  a man  who  had  a machine  for  putting  per- 
cussion-caps on  the  musket-tubes  when,  during 
frosty  weather,  the  men’s  fingers  were  so  be- 
numbed that  they  could  not  handle  them.  The 
General  went  off  with  him,  while  I am  snre, 
from  his  explanation,  that  a machine  for  blow- 
ing the  men’s  noses  on  similar  occasions  would 
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be  equally  useful.  The  city  seems  to  be  filled 
with  patented  machines  and  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  With  the  booming  of  the  rebel 
cannon  in  their  ears  our  Congressional  patent- 
ees are  busily  occupied  in  disposing  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  insolent  besiegers,  liber- 
ating slaves,  confiscating  and  hanging  in  pro- 
spective, with  their  trunks  packed  all  the  while 
ready  for  a move  into  Canada  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency. Those  who  have  faith  in  material  en- 
gines are  confused  with  the  infinite  variety  of- 
fered. Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  are  all  sci- 
entifically tortured  into  subserviency  to  the 
great  end — all  warranted  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  at  an  astonish- 
ing small  expense  of  human  life,  not  to  men- 
tion. money. 


I regret  that  I have  so  little  confidence  in 
these  well-meant  efforts  either  of  our  law-giv- 

ers or  mechanical  inventors.  Inter  arma  silent 

leges.  With  his  short,  clumsy  sword  the  Ro- 

man conquered  the  world.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  that  a reliance  on  long-range  rifles 
and  patent  engines  would  enfeeble  the  morale 
of  the  soldier.  His  words  were  verified  in  the 
Crimean  contest,  where  the  traditional  valor  of 
the  English  troops  was  neutralized  by  too  much 


reliance  on  English  superiority  in  military  cut- 
lery. This  nation  can  not  be  saved  by  denun- 
ciatory debates  or  extreme  party  legislation, 
nor  yet  by  oceans  of  money  nor  whole  galleries 
of  “ cute”  inventions,  nor  by  armies  that  black- 
en the  land  and  navies  that  whiten  the  seas. 
The  security  and  greatness  of  a nation  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present  can  only  be  assured  by 
the  valor  and  blood  of  its  citizens.  The  one 
must  show  itself  proof  against  all  trials,  the 
other  must  be  poured  out  unreservedly  upon 
the  high  altars  of  the  country.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  American  people  feel  this  neces- 
sity, and  have  rushed  to  the  sacrifice  with  a de- 
votion that  rises  to  sublimity.  They  have  as 
yet  found  no  leaders. 

January  7. — I went  to  Willard’s  this  morning, 
hoping  to  meet  General  Rosecrans  again.  I 
here  understood  that  he  had  come  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  a campaign  in  West- 
ern Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  but  had  failed 
in  his  mission.  I then  mounted  my  horse,  and, 
crossing  the  river  by  the  Georgetown  Aqueduct, 
rode  to  the  Seminary  Camp,  near  Alexandria, 
and  reported  to  my  former  friend  and  chief, 
now  Colonel  Simpson  of  the  Fourth  New  Jer- 
sey. My  pouy  was  comfortably  stabled,  and 
I passed  an  agreeable  afternoon  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  regimental  officers.  In 
the  evening  I was  domiciled  in  the  Seminary 
building,  and  introduced  to  the  surgeons  who 
occupied  the  place  as  a hospital.  I shared  a 
room  with  Dr.  Osborne,  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  immediately  set  to  work  studying 
and  mapping  the  topography  of  the  adjacent 
country.  * * * 

The  Theological  Seminary,  around  which  the 
regimental  camps  of  Phil  Kearney’s  brigade 
i were  grouped,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a wood- 
| ed  eminence,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  com- 
! manding  a view  of  the  Federal  City,  the  Poto- 
j mac  River,  and  the  surrounding  country,  with 
| a horizon  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  radius.  It 
i included  the  whole  circle  of  forts,  redoubts,  and 
i earth-works  defending  the  capital,  and  the  win- 
! ter  encampments  of  the  vast  army  there  as- 
j sembled.  I have  seldom  looked  upon  a grand- 
! er  panorama  than  that  seen  fr6m  the  cupola  of 
I the  central  building  of  the  Seminary.  Every 
| thing  here  is  on  a rigid  military  footing.  The 
1 troops  drill  frequently.  The  officers  study  and 
discuss  tactics  and  points  of  discipline.  I saw 
General  Kearney  on  parade — a keen,  soldierly- 
looking  man  with  the  air  of  a game-cock.  He 
rides  a white  horse,  and  wears  an  empty  sleeve 
pinned  across  his  breast,  having  lost  an  arm  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  tone  of  the  brigade 
officers  is  high,  and  among  them  are  many  edu- 
cated and  polished  gentlemen.  They  relieve 
the  prevailing  dreariness  of  wintry  snows  and 
mud  by  frequent  social  suppers,  where  all  the 
culinary  delicacies  of  this  favored  region  are 
washed  down  with  the  choicest  brands  of  for- 
eign wines.  I attended  a *I * *  4 possum”  supper 
given  by  Dr.  S on  the  occasion  of  his  tak- 

ing leave  of  the  brigade  for  service  elsewhere. 
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Tiie  table  groaned  with  the  choicest  products 
of  the  famous  Chesapeake  shelMIsh,  flesh,  and 
fowl — wine  and  confectioneries  tin  shed  between, 
like  jewels  on  the  '‘check of  night/*  But  why 
a possum  supper  ? Where’s  the  chef  dr  cuisine 
that  giro.*  its  name  to  the  feast  V The  Doctor 
uncovers  a dish  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
there,  iu  all  its  farcical  grimness,  lies  the  “pos- 
sum/’ reminding  one  of  a roasted  mt  sodden  in 
castor-oil.  The  Doctor  is  a jolly  wag,  as  well 
as  a charming  companion  and  accomplished 
gentleman, 

January  10. — A day  of  rain  and  fog.  The 
mud  apparently  bottomless  and  tenacious  as 
wax.  I passed  the  evening  with  the  Colonel, 


| hoping  to  enjoy  a quiet  conversation  concern- 
ing past  campaigns  and  future  prospects.  The 
attempt  was  a failure,  as  it  was  near  pay-day, 
and  a stream  of  applications  for  furloughs 
poured  in  upon  the  unlucky  Colonel.  It  re- 
minded me  of  my  school-days,  when  the  hoys 
wanted  holiday  to  go  to  a fair  or  a e a nip- meet- 
ing. One  fellow’s  grandmother  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Another's  wife  was  very  ill. 

A third  had  a child  that  was  very  had.  A 
beardless  recruit  pokes  his  finger  in  bin  eye, 
and  desires  live  days  v*to  see  the  end  of  his. 

‘old  matt/”  who  has  been  suddenly  taken  down 
with  a parallax/’  Evidence  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  in  the  form  of  letters,  tele- 
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grams,  and  personal  witnesses,  is  volunteered 
with  a readiness  that  would  suggest  a doubt  in 
the  mind  of  a wicked  lawyer ; but  our  amiable 
and  truthful  Colonel  is  credulous  of  these  tales 
of  sorrow.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  such 
a Pandora’s  box  of  diseases  and  misfortunes 
should  open  upon  unhappy  New  Jersey  always 
about  pay-day.  Yet  the  regulation  is  inexo- 
rable— but  ten  furloughs  at  a time  are  allowed 
to  a regiment.  The  ten  lucky  ones  are  gone 
already,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a week  to 
come.  So  the  hackneyed  lies  are  filed  away 
to  await  their  turn,  and  the  weepers,  readily 
resigning  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  dry  their 
tears,  and  laughingly  plan  some  other  scheme 
for  dissipating  their  pay. 

January  11. — On  going  the  rounds  to-day 
the  Colonel  found  a huckster  selling  beer  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  camp — a high  offense 
and  breach  of  regulation.  He  forthwith  or- 
dered the  vendor  to  the  guard-house,  and  pull- 
ed the  spigot  out  of  the  barrel.  As  the  foam- 
ing liquor  spouted  out  upon  the  ground  the 
huckster  poured  out  in  unison  a stream  of 
prayers  and  supplications.  He  was  a poor 
man,  striving  to  support  a starving  family ; this 
small  keg  of  smaller  beer  was  his  little  all,  his 
only  hope  for  bread  for  his  innocent  babes. 
The  Colonel  relented,  and  with  his  own  hand 
replaced  the  spigot,  contenting  himself  with 
ordering  the  sinner  to  get  out  of  his  camp  with 
his  nuisance.  A Jew  who  wa$  caught  ped- 
dling copper  watches  through  the  tents  was 
treated  with  less  consideration.  He  was  in- 
continently packed  off  to  the  guard-house  for 
forty-eight  hours.  As  a considerable  portion 
of  the  brigade  got  there  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other during  the  peddler’s  term  of  confinement 
he  opened  shop  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  sold  off  his  whole  stock  to  great 
advantage. 

January  15. — I see  in  the  Philadelphia  En- 
quirer a confused  report  of  a fight  at  Berkeley 
Springs.  I suppose  this  refers  to  the  affair 
that  took  place  there  ten  days  ago ; but  as  I 
have  had  no  letter  since  Jackson’s  operations 
in  that  vicinity  I feel  some  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  my  friends. 

Major  and  Surgeon  visited  me, 

and  we  passed  the  evening  playing  euchre,  dis- 
cussing public  affairs  at  intervals.  The  Doc- 
tor’s views  wrero  very  discouraging.  The  cor- 
ruption of  contractors,  the  virulence  of  faction, 
the  blunders,  indecisions,  futilities,  and  cow- 
ardice patent  in  our  military  operations — all 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  a break- 
down. I could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  his 
views,  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. Yet  I could  not  acquiesce  in  his  con- 
clusions, as  I had  been  ten  days  out  of  Wash- 
ington, and  I felt  the  vigor  of  the  military  sur- 
roundings. What  government  or  what  people 
has  escaped  similar  or  wforsc  difficulties?  In 
all  countries  and  all  history  the  word  “army 
contractor”  is  a synonym  for  fraud.  What  na- 
tion has  ever  attempted  to  make  war  (even  with 


a foreign  enemy)  whose  efforts  were  not  ham- 
pered and  thwarted  by  domestic  faction?  Look 
j at  our  own  history  during  the  Revolutionary 
! struggle  of  1776 — half  of  our  people  were  ad- 
verse to  the  war,  a third  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Colonies  supported  the  British  crown. 
Then  what  else  than  blunders,  weakness,  and 
waste  of  means  can  be  expected  of  a people 
that  has  grown  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  war;  whose  habits  and  instincts  have 
combined  to  unfit  them  for  military  service; 
who  believed  in  Peace  Congresses  and  ap- 
proaching millenniums,  and  the  universal  em- 
pire of  love  and  dimes,  among  whom  the  mili- 
tary profession  was  hardly  held  reputable  ? 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a peo- 
ple will,  in  the  commencement  of  a war,  ex- 
hibit the  promptitude,  energy,  and  efficiency 
that  characterizes  the  action  of  those  govern- 
ments which  possess  large  and  well-trained 
standing  armies.  Yet  even  among  these,  when 
called  to  the  field  after  a long  interval  of  peace, 
what  failures  and  mismanagement ! Read  Na- 
pier’s History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
look  at  the  more  recent  exhibit  of  the  English 
in  the  Crimea ; recall  the  earlier  efforts  of  the 
French  on  the  opening  of  their  great  Revolu- 
tion. Our  most  unwarlike  nation  has,  within 
| the  space  of  six  months,  marshaled  for  war, 
equipped,  provisioned,  and  organized  an  army 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men.  What  this  army 
will  accomplish  wre  will  see.  Those  who  have 
general  command  have  general  information,  and 
have  doubtless  general  plans  which  time  will 
develop.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  Let  us, 
therefore,  bide  our  time  patiently  and  hopeful- 
ly. I,  for  one,  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
power  and  destiny  of  the  American  people.  1 
am  at  times  troubled  with  a momentary  faint- 
ness. I fret  and  vituperate,  but  if  I hear  an- 
other speak  discouragingly  forthwith  my  faith 
becomes  belligerent.  This  nation  will  not  per- 
ish thus  ignominiously. 

January  17. — The  weather  was  so  mild  to- 
day that  I sketched  in  the  open  air  a view  of 
the  winter  camp  of  the  Fourth  New  Jersey. 
The  men  were  engaged  in  erecting  a new'  flag- 
staff m the  centre  of  the  parade-ground.  In 
the  afternoon  I received  a visit  from  my  uncle, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  caval- 
ry regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Averill. 
This  regiment  was  encamped  five  or  six  miles 
above  us,  and  we  had  exchanged  several  visits 
since  I came  over  the  river.  Indeed,  Colonel 
Averill  had  proposed  to  me  to  apply  for  a va- 
cant Majority  in  the  regiment,  and  my  uncle 
had  called  over  to  urge  me  accept  the  proposi- 
tion. I must  get  my  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  naturally  is 
unwilling  to  commission  natives  and  residents 
of  other  States.  I still  had  a lingering  hope 
of  being  recalled  to  the  Army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah when  the  great  movement  begun.  My 
personal  services  would  be  more  important  in 
that  field,  and  my  feelings  induced  me  to  pre- 
fer it.  To  accept  a commission  in  a cavalry 
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regiment  here  would  cut  me  oft’  entirely  from  , and  he  must,  per  force,  full  to  the  practical  level 
friends  and  home.  Yet  all  our  former  ideas  ; whence  bo  started.  I determined  to  seek  a 
of  personal  merit,  social  distinction,  and  char-  j commission  in  the  Lino  or  Staff  service  in  time 
actor  were  fast  becoming  emerged  in  the  mili-  for  the  spring  campaign.  Having  talked  over 
lary  hieroglyphic  wrought  upon  the  shoulder-  j those  matters,  I proposed  to  iny  nude  to  visit 
knots.  I had,  like  many  others,  entered  the  ! Colonel  Simpson’s  tent.  As  we  walked  to- 
service  with  the  praiseworthy  hut  rather  ro-  j gather  he  began  making  mi  nut©  inquiries  about 
mantle  notion  that  it  was  even  more  honorable  j my  father’s  health  and  appearance,  as  he  had 
to  serve  one’s  country  without  rank  or  pay.  i not  seen  him  for  some  years.  I described  him 
However  elevating  such  sentiments  may  appear  j as  I had  last  seen  him  at  Hancock,  erect,  ani- 
at  first,  the  man  who  attempts  by  their  means  mated,  filled  with  fire  and  faith  as  he  talked  of 
to  sustain  long  flights  will  find  himself  in  the  1 national  affairs,  yet  when  the  excitement  was 
condition  of  a flving  fish  ; his  wings  will  dry  up,  | past  he  would  relapse  into  ago  and  feebleness 
Vox,.  XXXIll  — No.  197 — P p 
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that  it  pained  me  to  recall.  The  Colonel  was 
absent  when  we  entered  his  tent,  but  I observed 
upon  his  table  a telegraphic  dispatch  addressed 
to  me.  “Here,” said  I,  cheerily,  “is  my  re- 
call to  Banks’s  column.  There  will  be  some 
movement  soon.” 

“Open  it,”  said  my  uncle,  “ and  let  us  hear 
the  tidiygs.” 

I opened  the  missive  and  read  as  follows : 

Hancock,  January  IT,  1869. 

“\^>ur  father  died  of  pneumonia  yesterday.  I forward 
letter  from by  to-day’s  mail. 

“ W.  W.  Welkins,  A.  A.  G." 

I spent  this  afternoon  alone,  strolling  about 
a country  once  beautiful  and  pleasantly  im- 
proved, now  withered  by  the  double  desolation 
of  war  and  winter.  The  light  of  a lurid  sunset 
was  just  fading  into  a more  dismal  gray  when 
the  funeral  train  of  an  officer  moved  out  from 
one  of  the  redoubts  and  wound  slowly  through 
the  felled  forest  that  covered  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  A military  band  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession, thrilling  the  dreary  twilight  with  strains 
of  solemn  music.  The  blasted  landscape,  the 
ruined  dwellings,  the  wailing  anthem,  all  com- 
bined to  fill  the  soul  with  images  of  death — 
death,  not  fearful,  but  sublime. 

Looking  upon  a nation’s  agony,  how  trivial 
appear  our  private  griefs ! Absorbed  as  we 
are  in  the  petty  details  of  our  daily  routine,  how 
often  do  we  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  era  in  which  we  are  living,  the  grandeur  of 
the  drama  which  we  are  acting ! On  the  events 
of  these  days  hang  the  culminating  hopes  of 
mankind  for  a thousand  years.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  hearts  are  now  watching  the 
issue  of  this  contest  with  trembling  solicitude. 
How  small  a matter  seems  a man’s  life  given  to 
so  great  and  glorious  a cause ! Now  the  music, 
as  it  ascends  from  the  misty  valley,  arouses  the 
echoes  with  its  notes  of  martial  triumph.  The 
brief  hour  of  mourning  is  already  past. 

January  18. — Damp  and  foggy.  Last  night 
the  Hutchinson  Family  gave  a concert  at  the 
Seminary.  During  the  performance  a song 
was  introduced  containing  abolition  sentiments. 
It  was  violently  hissed  by  one  party,  and  de- 
fended by  another,  until  a grave  disturbance 
ensued.  This  morning  the  excitement  is  un- 
abated, and  the  subject  is  discussed  by  the  offi- 
cers with  a degree  of  feeling  that  both  surprises 
and  distresses  me.  Such  exhibitions  of  parti- 
san spirit  menace  the  social  unity  of  the  bri- 
gade, if  not  the  military  efficiency  of  the  army. 

Colonel  S takes  the  conservative  view,  and 

believes  that  a recurrence  of  the  disorder  may 
be  avoided  by  prohibiting  the  exciting  cause. 
I have  just  heard  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  revoked  the  permit  given  to  the  Hutchin- 
sons,  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  lines. 

January  1 9,  Sunday.  — Thick  fog  and  rain.  At 
breakfast  we  discussed  the  Slavery  question  and 
the  objects  of  the  war.  New  Jersey  officers  will 
not  admit  the  question  of  Slavery  as  entering 
into  their  views.  They  see  no  object  in  the 
war  of  sufficient  importance  to  dignify  and  jus- 


tify it,  except  the  single  idea  of  national  unity. 
That  must  be  maintained  at  all  cost  and  at  all 
hazards.  It  is  the  great  essential,  upon  which 
the  whole  people  will  unite ; and  they  object 
to  the  introduction  of  all  non-essential,  ideolo- 
gistic  factions  or  local  issues,  as  tending  to  de- 
grade and  enfeeble  this  great  idea.  Some, 
however,  maintained  that  the  Institution  of 
Slavery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  its  abolition  was  essential  to  the  se- 
cure establishment  of  that  national  unity  upon 
which  all  were  equally  determined.  I protest- 
ed against  all  exciting  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject as  needless.  It  was  virtually  a dead  issue. 
The  opinion  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
heretofore  spared  the  Institution  out  of  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Its  special  maintainers,  in  their  madness,  had 
forestalled  dcstinv,  and  were  striving  now  to 
destroy  the  only  tarrier  that  stood  between  it 
and  an  abhorrent  world.  Whether  they  won 
or  lost  in  the  coming  struggle,  slavery  was 
equally  doomed  to  destruction — exposed  as  it 
must  be,  naked  and  enfeebled,  to  the  pressure 
of  that  vast,  all-controlling,  and  mysterious 
power,  the  Opinion  of  the  Age,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that,  “ Whoso  falleth  upon  it  shall 
be  broken  ; but  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall, 
it  shall  grind  him  to  powder.” 

For  the  rest,  let  this  and  all  other  disputed 
questions  slip  until  we  have  decided  the  great 
question.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews, 
when  not  engaged  in  resisting  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  spent  their  time  in  cutting  each 
other’s  throats — their  mode  of  discussing  differ- 
ences of  opinion  respecting  ceremonial  forms 
and  religious  dogmas.  The  Moors  of  Grenada 
fought  around  the  doors  of  their  mosques  until 
the  pavements  were  slippery  with  blood,  and 
then,  with  swords  dripping  with  fraternal  gore, 
ran  to  man  the  walls  against  the  Spaniards. 
Both  cities  fell.  Most  fortunately  for  this  coun- 
try the  armed  rebellion  has  claimed  territorial 
limits,  and  assumed  a distinct  and  organized 
form.  We  know  in  what  direction  to  march 
our  armies,  and  upon  whom  to  point  our  can- 
non. But  the  prevalence  of  factious  opinion 
poisons  the  healthy  blood  of  a nation,  confuses 
its  counsels,  and  undermines  its  strength  un- 
seen. The  nation  true  to  itself  may  laugh  to 
scorn  the  dangers  of  a localized  rebellion,  backed 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Poisoned  by 
internal  faction  we  may  perish  ignominiously 
of  our  own  corruption,  the  most  despicable  fail- 
ure that  ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  the 
most  pitiable  monument  of  human  incapacity 
for  free  government  that  ever  merited  the  de- 
rision of  a despot. 

January  21. — The  drums  are  rolling  and  the 
bands  playing  pasans  for  a victory  in  Kentucky. 
General  Thomas  has  defeated  Zollicoffer  at 
Mill  Spring  with  great  slaughter,  thus  opening 
the  road  to  East  Tennessee.  This  news  is  in- 
deed important,  and  has  suspended  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hutchinson  concert. 

January  26,  Sunday . — Cool  wind  with  pleas- 
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ant  sunshine.  Rode  over  to  Camp  Marey  to 
*ee  my  kinsman,  but  found  him  absent  at  church. 

Dined  with  Colonel  A and  Lieutenant- 

Colonel  Gregg  of  the  Eighth  Regular  Cavalry. 
After  dinner  we  had  the  following  graphic 
sketches  of  Arlington  House  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bull’s  Run  *. 

On  the  day  the  troops  marched  out  the  sun 
shone  bright,  the  banners  flaunted,  the  bands 
tilled  the  air  with  inspiriting  strains  of  mar- 
rial  music.  Columns  of  trigly  dressed,  neatly 
equipped  infantry  moved  with  cadenced  tread 
and  burnished  arms  glittering  in  the  sun.  Gay 
cavaliers  pranced  on  bedizened  chargers,  ex- 
changing courtly  salutes  with  carriage-loads  of 
smiling  ladies  and  immensely  respectable  civil 
officials,  who  crowded  the  grounds  to  witness 
the  victorious  march  of  the  grand  army. 

There  were  regiments  of  invincible  Fire 
Zouaves, 

**  Whose  breeches  were  red  and  whose  jackets  were  blue,* 
and  portentous  reporters,  their  patrons  and  ad- 
mirers, already  writing  out  the  deeds  of  valor 
and  renown  that  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
these  heroic  imitations.  So  the.  gay  and  mar- 
tial pageant  left  the  stage,  and  with  it  went  the 
narrator. 

Scene  2,  Monday  morning , July  22. — Arling- 
ton revisited  The  sky  is  overcast,  and  a con- 
tinuous soaking  rain  has  dampened  and  bedrag- 
gled all  nature.  A death-like  silence  reigns 
over  the  old  house  and  the  gloomy  groves  that 
surround  it.  The  camps  are  desolate,  the  tents 
dripping  and  lazily  flapping  in  the  fitful  gusts, 
as  if  impatient  at  their  loneliness.  Here  and 
there  a pavilion  lay  overthrown,  exposing  beds 
and  furniture  to  unheeded  soaking.  A crip- 
pled and  discarded  horse  straying  among  the 
trees  raises  his  head  for  a moment  to  salute  the 
passer  with  a dreary  stare,  and  then  quietly  re- 
turns to  his  grazing.  The  occasional  twitter 
of  a lonely  sparrow  or  subdued  scolding  of  an 
irritated  wren  were  thrown  in  to  point  the  ef- 
fect of  utter  silence,  as  the  idea  of  utter  desola- 
tion was  pointed  by  the  appearance  of  a single 
human  figure  on  the  wide  and  lofty  portico. 
Seated  in  a high-backed  chair,  leaning  against 
the  door-jamb,  his  military  costume  wet  and 
mud -stained,  his  hair  disheveled,  skin  blis- 
tered to  a lurid  red,  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes, 
breathing  thick  and  heavily,  asleep.  This  was 
M ‘Dowell,  the  Federal  commander. 

In  the  afternoon  I started  on  my  return  to 
Camp  Seminary.  My  way  led  through  Blen- 
ker’s  Division,  located  about  Hunter’s  Chapel. 
The  Dutch  were  hived  around  the  lager  beer 
tents  like  bees  around  a sugar  hogshead  in  a 
dry  summer.  Numerous  drunk  were  straying 
between  this  and  the  other  encampments,  all 
outrageously  polite  to  any  passer  supposed  to 
be  an  officer,  heightening  the  grade  of  the 
salute  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  beer 
they  had  belted. 

January  28. — The  papers  are  still  cackling 
over  the  defeat  of  Zollicoffer.  ' I am  anxious  to 
hear  of  some  further  results. 


January  30. — Raining.  I visited  Major  Bir- 
ney  to-day,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him 
respecting  my  chances  for  a commission  in  the 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  proposed  another 
position  for  me.  His  brother,  David  B.  Bir- 
ney,  who  commanded  a regiment  in  the  Patter- 
son campaign,  is  now  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
is  about  to  receive  a commission  as  Brigadier- 
General,  and  will  want  an  Adjutant.  He  offers 
me  the  position,  and  I will  take  it  into  consid- 
eration. The  rank  and  pay  are  less  than  the 
other,  but  for  many  reasons  a staff  appointment 
will  suit  me  better  than  a commission  in  the 
line.  These  gentlemen  are  sous  of  the  Mr. 
Bimcy  who  was  formerly  supported  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Colonel  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  a 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  The  Major,  with  whom 
I have  been  conversing,  has  led  a life  of  varied 
experiences.  He  was  born  in  Alabama,  was 
educated  partly  in  Kentucky,  and  afterward  at 
the  North,  He  became  early  imbued  with  anti- 
slavery principles,  and  has  led  a characteristic 
American  life:  having  figured  as  a farmer, 
manufacturer,  editor,  lecturer,  writer,  teacher, 
soldier,  and  lawyer.  He  was  in  France  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  commanded  at  one 
of  the  barricades.  He  was  afterward  a pro- 
fessor in  a school  there,  but  becoming  an  object 
I of  suspicion  to  the  police  under  the  present 
Emperor  he  returned  to  America,  and  has  late- 
ly been  practicing  law  in  New  York.  He  is, 
of  course,  a zealous  partisan  of  the  war,  and 
our  philosophy  on  the  subject  runs  very  gen- 
erally in  the  same  direction. 

February  1. — I went  over  to  the  city  to-day, 
and  met  General  Birney  at  Willard’s.  He  form- 
ally tendered  me  the  position  of  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General on  his  staff.  I asked  a week  to 
consider  the  proposition,  which  was  politely  ac- 
corded. The  General’s  manners  and  appear- 
ance are  extremely  prepossessing,  and  I re- 
member having  met  him  in  the  Patterson  cam- 
paign. The  rank  of  Captain  of  infantry,  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  and 
forage  for  two  horses,  will  do  to  commence 
with. 

February  3. — I have  been  only  two  days  in 
the  city  and  feel  my  faith  in  men  and  govern- 
ments beginning  to  sicken  again.  I must  hast- 
en back  to  seek  invigoration  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  camp. 

I left  Washington  in  a furious  snow-storm, 
and  rode  to  Camp  Marcy,  where  I dined  with 
my  friends,  and  disclosed  my  intention  of 
accepting  Birney ’s  offer.  It  was  combated 
with  a zeal  most  friendly  and  flattering ; but  I 
believed  I had  reason  on  my  side.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  as  I rode  to  Camp  Seminary  was 
most  gloomy  and  Russian-like,  yet  the  soldiers 
seemed  as  lively  as  snow-birds  in  the  storm. 
Owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  orderly  at  Camp 
Marcy  my  pony  had  been  left  standing  out 
during  my  visit,  and  on  coming  out  I found  the 
snow  heaped  upon  his  back  a hand-breadth  In 
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depth.  ^•^  jDggK.ul  homeward  over  the  •n)Qycme.u.t  the  soldier  grotmed  and  *hritki»2 
ged  roads  her  whined  trtid  gniftted  lite  :&t  #ick  most  jpUe<ro*t  v.  m affecting  some  of  lh<$  fi^ieert^ 
child,  and  I fta-rod  the  »owuni$<f  had  nc<?n^^mBd>e  *neh Mood r work/ that 

injured  him.  He  went  gav!y  to  his  $tti  1-  how-  tlmy  wre  t#hltge4  to  retire  ?o  reinforce  tjlteir 
ever,  and  evidenced  hr  hU  ^pjH3Ut^  that  |t/;t(5>d  Monuudm  wU\\  narcotic  stimulant  Tav 

r^eeiyed  no  serious d^lnago;  shl'gSOna  #ilK  /bmk  «wl  hndennok  tu 

1 Found  the-  regimental  rn^s; n t supper,  where  ..Jtrmnve  i.he  glovn.  The  psthtfiti s outcries  rem> 
I was  wurrhir  welcomed  and  iencitmed  on  thy  so  ^ofeut  during  the  operation  ihni  it  .was  pro- 
proHpiwtive.  promotion.  We  spent  the  eyeping  posed  to  adamniOju  chiorofarm.  Before  it  was 
in  I>fr  Oakley*#  room>  where  wp  riict  the  mem-  brought  «n,  ho*yov£fy  ,ibn  JjjjfejrtQ  ^iie  oflTv  sM 
behs  of  the  'mrg\i0  stuff  Md  a \\ timber  Of  other  developed  a iimi^pulafor  ve4  urht  \iiriy  ^rnVu^hp 
rty  an#  f)Whotnep<iol-  but  with  fonr^^s^rsnWA & jih&fob  complete 
Ohel  ’Forbert,  otlhfc  Second  ; C/]>  The  baud  wa*  himed  vw/  imti  over  to  the 

faifie  Sturgis,  Ju<h/i>iH  Kycrsuxi  p tttid  Ltenien-  Hghtrr  and  wrist  anti  arm  were  vaief.tilf  ,*jtaupr: 
not  Hamick.  Otir  discrou^  < *it upon  the  ined.  4i  Dumb  5t  !y  quoth  the  .Dortra,  i 
climate  and  monstrous  isgfcihblO  growtlv  of  can't  see  the  $eiih£f  esmld  aUtJ£  pa& 

California  when  otic  of  the  party  produced  o cfe,  Not  a scratch,  nor  a bruise^  nor  a pow- 
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storm  of  battle,  and  wondered  how  many  of 
that  gallant  company  have  survived  to  remem- 
ber that  festal  evening,  with  its  hopes  and  fears. 

February  7. — Clear  and  mild.  I rode  over 
to  the  city  to-day  and  paid  a visit  to  General 
Birney  at  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-third  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  at  dinner,  and  I joined  him 
with  a will.  I afterward  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent applying  for  the  requisite  commission, 
and  after  some  agreeable  general  conversation 
returned  to  Camp  Seminary. 

February  8. — Mild  and  misty.  At  breakfast 
we  all  pitched  into  the  authorities  for  continu- 
ing inactive  so  long.  The  genial  spring  breezes 
have  begun  to  thaw  men’s  blood  and  render  the 
mud  and  despondency  of  inaction  doubly  irk- 
some. Our  strictures  were  suspended  by  hear- 
ing cheers  at  a distance.  What  does  that 
mean?  Fort  Henry  in  Kentucky  has  been 
captured  by  our  gun-boat  fleet.  The  reoccu- 
pation of  Romney  by  Lander  is  also  news  of 
less  national  interest,  but  being  nearer  home 
adds  to  my  personal  enjoyment. 

February  12. — This  morning  smells  delicious- 
ly of  spring.  More  drums  and  cheering  for  the 
victory  at  Roanoke  Island.  The  Fourth  New 
Jersey  is  paraded  and  formed  in  hollow  square, 
facing  inward  receives  the  news  and  responds 
with  three  times  three. 

February  14. — Raining.  Having  settled  my 
affairs  and  taken  leave  of  my  kind  friends  of  the 
brigade,  I started  with  horse  and  baggage  for 
Washington.  Having  seen  General  Birney  I 
ascertained  that  my  application  had  been  duly 
forwarded,  but  would  not  be  acted  upon  for  two 
weeks  perhaps.  I determined  to  improve  the 
leisure  thus  afforded  by  visiting  my  family  at 
Berkeley — engaging  the  General  to  telegraph 
me  at  Hancock,  Maryland,  in  case  of  any  move- 
ment. 

February  18. — I arrived  at  Hancock  last 
night.  This  morning  is  bright  and  balmy  as 
spring.  Soon  after  breakfast  I called  to  see 
General  Williams  (of  Banks’s  Division),  who 
holds  this  place  with  his  brigade.  The  Gen- 
eral, ascerttnning  that  I wished  to  visit  Berke- 
ley, kindly  offered  me  a company  of  cavalry  as 
an  escort.  Colonel  Knipe,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rides,  also  offered  me  his  horse  and  arms.  I 
crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  my  troop,  and 
took  the  road  to  Berkeley  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  seven  months.  The  grander  features 
of  the  familiar  landscape  were  unchanged,  still 
defying  the  power  of  human  might  and  malig- 
nity; but  all  the  minor  landmarks  were  ob- 
literated. Fences,  houses,  and  barns  had  dis- 
appeared ; heaps  of  ashes  and  the  carcasses  of 
dead  horses  marked  the  route  over  which  Jack- 
son's army  had  advanced  and  retired.  The 
streets  of  the  village  as  I entered  were  silent 
and  deserted,  with  no  signs  of  life  except  an 
occasional  face  of  a woman  or  child  peering 
from  a half-closed  door  or  window. 

In  the  public  square  I met  some  negroes  who 
recognized  me.  Captain  Homer  halted  the 
escort  here,  and  sent  out  pickets  to  guard  the 


roads,  having  been  informed  that  a large  body 
of  rebel  cavalry  were  a short  distance  above  the 
town.  Meanwhile  my  friends,  informed  of  my 
advent,  had  ap]>eared  at  doors  and  balconies 
and  were  waving  joyful  welcome.  As  I rode 
past  the  Pendleton  cottage  I saw  my  venerable 
kinsman  waving  his  handkerchief  from  the  bal- 
cony. I responded  with  the  triumphant,  ti- 
dings which  I had  brought  over  the  river: 
44 Grant  has  captured  Fort  Donelson , with  Jif teen 
thousand  prisoners — Union  forever .” 

As  I approached  my  own  door  there  were 
handkerchiefs  waving  too ; and  my  daughter, 
all  bright  and  blooming,  ran  out  to  meet  me. 
It  is  strange  that  my  eye  should  have  searched 
so  persistently  for  a face  that  I knew  could  not 
be  there.  My  sight  grew  dim  for  a moment, 
but  I quickly  rallied,  determined  to  drain  to 
the  bottom  my  cup  of  social  joy  and  triumph. 
We  talked,  laughed,  dined,  drank  wine,  and 
congratulated  each  other.  I was  at  home 
again ; Victory  had  perched  upon  the  National 
eagles  in  all  quarters.  A few  days  more  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  would  move,  sweeping 
all  before  it  like  an  Alpine  avalanche.  Who 
could  for  a moment  doubt  the  result  ? 

u'Twaa  as  though  God  himself  had  eet 
’Gainst  Satan— M 

Courage,  dear  friends ! One  brief  and  glori- 
ous campaign,  and  all  will  be  over.  We  will 
see  our  beloved  Virginia  again  free  from  her 
bloody  oppressors — 44  sitting  clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind.  The  evil  spirits  cast  out,’’  and 
peace  established  in  all  her  borders.  The  flag 
that  enfolds  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  her 
past  history  shall  wave  forever  in  power  and 
honor  over  the  homes  of  her  living  and  the 
graves  of  her  dead  children. 

In  the  afternoon  I returned  to  Hancock  ac- 
companied by  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  by 
sunset  we  were  comfortably  established  in  our 
quarters  at  Barton’s.  While  here  I gathered 
the  following  account  of  Jackson’s  recent  op- 
erations in  this  vicinity ; 

Having  been  sent  to  Winchester  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  to  protect  that  place  against 
an  anticipated  occupation  by  the  National  forces, 
and  encouraged  by  their  apathy,  he  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
to  make  an  active  campaign.  He  consequent- 
ly gathered  all  the  available  force  in  the  North- 
western Department  of  Virginia,  amounting  to 
about  ten  thousand  volunteers  and  several  thou- 
sand militia,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  moved  into  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties,  completely  destroying  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  between  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Hedgesville,  and  making  several  abortive  at- 
tempts to  render  the  Chesapeake  and  Cumber- 
land Canal  useless  by  destroying  the  dams  from 
which  it  was  fed.  These  attempts  brought  on 
some  skirmishing  along  the  river,  in  which  the 
National  troops,  from  the  superiority  of  their 
ordnance,  generally  had  the  advantage.  In 
the  beginning  of  January  Jackson  moved  with 
his  whole  force  toward  Berkeley  Springs.  The 
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place  was  occupied  by  a battalion  of  National 
troops,  with  two  guns  of  Muhlenburg’s  Batteiy. 
As  the  rebels  advanced  by  the  Winchester  road 
a company  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry 
was  sent  out  to  feel  and  reconnoitre  their  col- 
umn ; as  the  reports  from  the  country  had  been 
so  uniformly  false  or  exaggerated,  they  were  not 
credited  in  the  present  instance.  The  scouting 
party  encountered  the  enemy’s  advance  several 
miles  out  and  made  a dashing  attack  upon  it, 
killing  and  wounding  several  and  checking  the 
whole  column.  Perceiving  they  had  fallen 
upon  a greatly  superior  force,  the  gallant  Illi- 
noians  retired  in  good  order  and  unmolested  to 
their  post  at  Berkeley.  Jackson  was  so  much 
deceived  by  this  audacious  and  unexpected  at- 
tack that  he  halted  for  the  night,  and  next 
morning  advanced  as  cautiously  on  the  village, 
occupied  by  five  companies,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  a large  army.  The  Federals,  still 
incredulous  in  regard  to  the  enemy’s  force,  held 
their  ground ; and  Muhlcnburg’s  two  guns,  post- 
ed on  the  ridge  over  the  hotel,  opened  sharply 
on  the  columns  advancing  by  the  Winchester  and 
' Martinsburg  roads.  The  presence  of  artillery 
again  confused  the  rebel  commander,  who  had 
expected  to  find  nothing  but  infantry  opposed  to 
him,  and  again  his  march  was  checked  and  his 
opportunity  lost.  The  eyes  of  the  National 
officers  were  at  length  opened  by  seeing  heavy 
flanking  columns  moving  both  to  the  right  and 
left  of  their  position.  They  quietly  retired  with 
their  guns  by  the  Sir  John’s  road,  and,  crossing 
the  river,  joined  the  brigade  under  Lander, 
stationed  at  Hancock,  in  Maryland.  About 
four  hours  after  the  Illinoians  had  withdrawn 
the  enemy’s  advanced  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Ashby  entered  the  village.  Jackson,  with  his 
artillery  and  a brigade  of  infantry,  passed 
through  without  stopping,  and  took  position  on 
the  bluffs  opposite  Hancock.  Young's  brigade 
occupied  the  Berkeley  Springs  Hotel,  while  the 
militia  bivouacked  here  and  there  where  they 
could  find  a convenient  resting-place.  The 
rebel  General’s  plan,  it  seems,  was  to  capture 
the  force  at  Berkeley,  then  cross  the  Potomac 
at  Hancock,  move  up  the  National  Turnpike, 
capture  Cumberland,  and  cut  off  Kelley,  who 
held  possession  of  Romney.  Hancock  was  de- 
fended by  Lander  with  about  two  thousand  men 
and  two  guns.  He  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der by  Jackson,  and  his  answer  may  be  better 
imagined  by  those  who  know  him  than  by  those 
who  do  not.  Persons  who  were  present  say  the 
oaths  were  appalling.  Immediately  after  Jack- 
son’s messenger  returned  the  cannon  opened. 
The  rebel  bombardment  was  urged  to  the  ut- 
most, and  several  houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  were  perforated  by  shells,  while  the  women 
and  children  were  running  wildly  through  the 
streets  seeking  an  escape  from  the  fire.  Muhlen- 
burg’s two  guns,  already  in  position,  returned 
the  fire  with  such  fatal  accuracy  as  to  drive  the 
rebel  batteries  from  the  bluff. 

During  the  heat  of  the  bombardment  the 
gallant  lieutenant  commanding  the  artillery, 


wishing  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  fleeing  wo- 
men and  children,  rode  up  the  street  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  soothing  words : 
“Ladies,  don’t  be  frightened,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, I assure  you — their  powder  ain’t  worth  a 
damn  l ” Jackson  got  his  pontoons  upon  the 
river  bank,  but  so  sternly  were  the  opposing 
shores  held  by  Lander’s  infantry  that  neither 
commands  nor  persuasion  could  induce  the  reb- 
el troops  to  attempt  a crossing. 

While  matters  stood  in  this  position  at  Han- 
cock, Kelley  made  a dash  from  Romney  in  the 
direction  of  Winchester,  and  at  Blue’s  Gap  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  a body  of  militia,  storming 
their  redoubt  and  capturing  four  cannon  with 
all  their  stores  and  baggage.  This  spirited 
blow  caused  the  rebel  commander  hastily  to 
abandon  his  position  before  Hancock,  and  to 
move  on  Romney  by  the  Bloomery  road.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  mild  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement,  had  now  become  intense- 
ly cold,  and  the  march  was  accomplished  with 
the  most  severe  suffering  to  the  troops.  Kelley 
meanwhile  quietly  withdrew  from  Romney, 
leaving  Jackson  to  occupy,  unopposed,  a useless 
and  devastated  village  which  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  hold,  and  from  which  he  could  not  ad- 
vance. 

This  campaign  was  as  stupidly  conceived,  and 
as  feebly  executed,  as  any.  that  will  be  recorded 
on  either  side  in  this  war  of  failures  and  blun- 
ders. It  cost  the  rebel  commander  about  two 
thousand  men  hors  du  combat  (chiefly  from  cold 
and  exposure),  and  nearly  cost  him  his  commis- 
sion. I was  told  he  was  so  offended  at  the  stric- 
tures that  were  heaped  upon  him  by  his  supe- 
rior officers,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which,  however,  was 
not  accepted. 

During  the  rebel  occupancy  of  Berkeley  my 
father’s  property  was  wasted  and  plundered  with 
many  circumstances  of  obscene  and  wanton  out- 
rage. Besides  large  quantities  of  blankets  and 
bedding  which  the  men  took  to  supply  their 
necessities,  a great  amount  was  destroyed  from 
mere  spite  and  malignity.  Doors,  balusters, 
and  furniture  were  used  for  fire-wood,  although 
the  place  was  surrounded  with  abundance  of 
good  timber.  Private  papers,  collections  of 
rare  books,  choice  paintings,  port -folios  of 
sketches  and  engravings,  cabinets  of  curiosities 
and  articles  of  vertu,  were  torn,  trampled  un- 
der foot,  defaced,  or  carried  away.  A chiv&iric 
amateur  of  the  arts  introduced  his  horse  into 
my  studio  and  served  his  feed  in  the  desk.  Both 
animals  left  indelible  traces  of  their  apprecia- 
tive tastes  behind  them.  The  handsome  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Garrison,  a gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  was  needlessly  burned,  as  were  several 
barns  and  other  buildings. 

Ill-natured  folks  might  be  tickled  to  hcar 
that  our  visitors  were  not  altogether  partial  h 
their  attentions,  and  that  sympathising  friend? 
of  the  Southern  cause  fared  little  better  thar. 
their  avowed  and  open  enemies.  Some  boxes 
of  clothes  and  valuables,  belonging  to  Southern 
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neighbors,  had  been  deposited  in  oar  bouse  to 
insure  protection  Against  the  Federal  Hessian* 
and  Vandals.  Although  special  pains  were 
taken  to  protect  them  by  proclaiming  the  po- 
litical proclivities  of  their  owners,  they  went 
with  the  rest.  Some  neighboring  cottages,  be- 
longing to  well-know  n friends  of  the  Southern 
cause,  were  gutted  as  ruthlessly  as  ours  had 
been.  For  the  rest  the  family  received  no  per- 
sonal rudeness  from  either  officers  or  men.  In- 
deed they  sSpokc  with  feeling  of  many  acts  of 
sympathetic  and  kindly  attention  received  from 
individuals  during  these  trying  times. 

Directly  after  the  departure  of  the  invading 
nrmy  my  father  took  to  his  bed,  complaining 
of  a severe  cold*  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  unusual 
exposure  and  discomfort  to  which  he  had  been 


subjected  during  the  occupation  of  his  bouse  by 
the  troops.  During  his  illness  he  seemed  tu 
suffer  but  little,  except  from  general  prostration 
of  vital  energy.  In  his  broken  and  fevered  sleep 
his  mind  seemed  continually  occupied  with  the 
unhappy  condition  of  his  beloved  country,  and 
w hen  he  died,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  in 
his  seventieth  year,  his  last  audible  words  were, 
“Fwirard!  Forward!  M' Ctrl lan  f" 

To-day  I received  a telegram 


February  21 

from  General  Birney,  informing  me  of  my  ap- 
pointment m Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
requesting  mo  to  report  at  once.  This  prom- 
ises a speedy  answer  to  the  patriot’s  dying  cry. 

The  days  of  impatient  and  wearing  expect- 
ancy are  at  length  past,  aud  those  of  tremen- 
dous realization  arc  at  hand. 


WOODEN  LEGS, 


TWO  children  sat  in  the  twilight, 
Murmuring  soil  and  low. 

Said  one,  ‘‘TU  be  a sailor  dud, 

With  my  boat  ahoy ! yo  ho ! 

For  sailors  are  most  loved  of  all, 

In  every  happy  home. 

And  tears  of  grief  or  gladness  fall 
Just  as  they  go  or  come.” 

But  the  other  child  said  sadly, 

*•  Ah,  do  not  go  to  sea, 

Or  in  the  dreary  winter  nights 
What  will  become  of  me? 

For  if  the  wind  In'gan  to  blow, 

Or  thunder  shook  the  sky. 

While  you  were  in  your  boat,  yo  ho ! 
What  could  I do  hut  cry  ?.M 


Then  he  said,  1 1 I’ll  l>6  a soldier, 

With  a delightful  gun. 

And  I’ll  come  home  with  a wooden  leg. 

As  heroes  have  often  done.” 

She  screams  at  that — aud  prays  and  begs. 
While  tears — half  anger — start, 

M Don’t  talk  about  your  wooden  lcg< 
bn  less  you'd  break  my  heart!” 

lie  answered  her  rather  proudly, 

“If  so,  what  cao  J be? 

If  I must  not  have  u wooden  leg 
And  must  not  go  to  sea? 

How  could  the  Queer!  sleep  sound  at  night, 
Safe  from  the  scum  and  dreg?, 

If  English  boys  refused  io  fight 
For  fear  of  wooden  legs?” 
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She  hung  her  head  repenting, 

And  trying  to  be  good. 

But  her  little  hand  stroked  tenderly 
The  leg  of  flesh  and  blood ! 

And  with  her  rosy  mouth  she  kissed 
The  kmckcrboekered  knee, 

And  sighed,  “Perhaps — -if  you  insist- 
You'd  falter  go  to  sea  1 ** 

Then  he  flung  his  arms  about  her, 
And  laughingly  be  spoke, 

“ But  I've  seen  many  honest  tars 
With  legs  of  British  oak  I 
Oh  Darling,  when  I am  a man, 

With  beard  of  shining  black, 

I’ll  be  a hero  if  f can, 

Aud  you  must  not  hold  me  back.'' 


She  kissed  him  ns  she  answered, 
HI  try  .wtmt  I can  do — 

Aud  Wellington  had  btfh  his  legs, 
And  C«enr  do  Lion  too! 

And  Garibaldi,’'  here  she  sighed, 
l know  /r  lame — but  there — 
He’s  suvh . a hero— none  Mb 
Like  him  could  do  and  dare!” 


So  the  children  talked  in  the  twilight 
Of  many  a setting  sun. 

And  she’d  stroke  his  chin  aud  clap  her  bawls 
That  flic  bean)  had  not  begun. 

For  though  she  meant  to  he  brave  and  good 
When  he  played  a hero’s  part. 

Yet  often  the  thought  of  the  leg  of  wood 
Lay  heavy  on  her  heart! 
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who  is  also  crew,  and  all  hands.  A cover  or* 
India-rubber  cloth  fits  tightly  around  the  comb- 
ing, ami  is  fastened  by  a button  to  the  Cap- 
tain's breast,  keeping  all  dry  below  deck.  The 
Uoh  Roy  is,  in  form,  dimensions,  build,  and 
equipment,  o.  civilized  brother  of  the  Es<jui- 
mnux  hijack.  Bur.  we  doubt  whether  any  civ- 
ilized ciuioeman  would  for  any  money  under- 
take the  gymnastic  feats  performed  by  the 
Greenland  kyitcJccrs,  as  described  by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Hal!  :* 

Owner,  Captain,  and  crew  of  the  Rob  Roy 
is  J.  Macgregor,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  14  Temple,”  London,  and  so  we 


X with  cedar  deck;  fifteen  feet  long,  twen- 
ty-eight inches  broad  (she  should,  her  Captain 
thinks,  have  been  two  feet  shorter  and  two 
inches  narrower) ; nine  inches  deep,  weighs 
eighty  pounds,  and  draws,  when  manned, 
three  inches  of  water  with  an  inch  keel.  For 
her  a stream  with  a dear  channel  four  inches 
deep,  a yard  wide,  without  bends  of  less  than 
fifteen  feet,  is  a navigable  river.  Her  means 
of  propulsion  are  a man  with  a stout  pair  of 
arms,  a double-bladed  paddle  seven  feet  long ; 
and,  when  occasion  serves,  a Jug-sail,  or  pref- 
erably a *’  sprit, ” rigged  to  a five-foot  mast, 
with  bamboo  yard.  When  not  in  use  the  sail, 
mast,  and  yard  are  rolled  up  together,  making 
a bundle  much  like  an  artist^  sketching  um- 
brella. In  the  deck  is  an  elliptic  hole  fifty- 
four  inches  by  twenty,  in  which  sits  Captain, 


* u I enjoyed  a rare  sight.  Oue  of  the  Esquimaux 
turned  jmmtnerseU  in  the  wafer  seated  in  Ufa  kyaefc. 
Over  and  over  he  and  hi*  kyurk  treat  till  We  cried, 
k Enough  I’  and  yet  fie  wet  only  hfa  Immfa  and  face.  This 
la  m fftrtt  perfoi-roed  only  by  a few.  It  require*  great  .skill 
and  * trem-th  to  do  it.  One 
mfay  tu  the  stroke  of  an 
' our  an  they  pin*  from  the 

^ • centre  ( alien  their  head 

and  body  »re  under  the 
. water)  to  the  *uirffljce 

might  terminate  fatally. 

^ jW  ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ * * * * * 
win le  seated  in  It,  over  an- 
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supj>o$e  a Barrister  at 
Law  : at  all  events  a gen- 
tleman ami  “ muscular 
Christian”  in  the  best 
sense  of  dint  rut  her  abused  v 

phrase;  For  he  paddle*! 
his  ♦..wit  »;anoe  a thouMind 
mi!**s  ; took  kindly  to  al- 
n<  » r ew-rv  )-odv  Mid  ev-  • 

cry  thing ; laid  by  duly  on 

Sundays,  carried  religious 

tracts  for  gratuitous  dis- 

tribution,  ami  gives  to  the 

“ Roy nl  National  Life- 

Boat  Institution/’  ami  to 

the  “Shipwrecked  Mari- 

uo r-  Sorit.-i;  /*  the  profit' 

of  the '-lever  little  hot  .k  in 

which  he  narrates  the  in- 

(idoitts  uflii?  summer  va-  ; - 

emion. 

The  thousand  miles  of 
canoeing  were  performed 
upon  the  British  Thames;  the  German  Sara- 
bre,  Meuse,  Rhine,  Main,  and  Danube ; the 
Swiss  Reuss,  Aar,  and  IU ; the  French  Mo- 
selles Meurtho,  Marne,  and  Seine;  the  Ger- 
man Lake  Titisee  ; the  Swiss  lakes  Constance, 
Untersee,  Zurich,  Zng,  and  Lucerne;  half  a 
dozen  canals  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  two 
expeditions  in  the  open  sea  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel. Mr.  Macgregor  is  an  experienced  trav- 
eler. lie  has  climbed  glaciers  and  volcanoes ; 
lias  dived  into  caves  and  catacombs ; has  trotted 
in  a Norway  carriole,  and  galloped  in  a Rus- 
sian tu ra masse ; has  sailed  on  the  ZEgoan,  and 
boated  on  the  Nile;  has  “nulled  * in  Spain, 
“donkeyed”  in  Egypt,  4 4 cameled”  in  Syria, 
“sleighed”  in  Canada,  and  “ rantooned”  in 
Ireland.  He  has,  ho  says,  “most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  these  and  other  methods  of  locomotion 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ; but.  the  pleas- 
ure in  the  cuiioe  was  far  greater  than  them  all.” 


SHOOTING  A JUJ’ID, 


a oiiOwim  cuannt.l, 

For  a three  months’  cruise  the  following  is 
given  us  a li>t  of  “ Useful  Stores  /’  Basket  to 
sit  on,  l2x(>X  1 inches,  holding  an  India-rub- 
ber coat;  nails,  screws,  putty,  gimlet,  cord, 
thread,  string;  buttons,  needles,  pins;  lug- 
gage-bag  12x12X3  inches;  flannel  jacket 
with  short  flaps,  two  pairs  of  flannel  trowsers. 
two  flannel  shirts,  one  on  the  person,  the  otber 
for  shore  ; thin  alpaca  Sunday  coat,  thick  waist- 
coat; pair  of  light-soled  shoes,  straw-hat,  two 
collars,  three  pocket  - handkerchiefs;  brush, 
comb,  tooth-brush ; Testament,  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution ; purse,  circular  notes,  and  small 
change  ; blue  spectacles,  book  for  journal  and 
sketches,  pen  and  pencils ; maps,  cutting  of  a 
six-inch  square  at  a time  for  pocket- references : 
pipe,  tobacco-case,  and  light- box;  guide-books, 
and  pleasant  book  for  evening  reading,  tearing 
olF  covers,  advertisements,  and  pages  as  rend; 
for  no  needless  weight  should  be  carried  hun- 
dreds of  miles — even  a 
fly  settling  on  the  boat 
must  be  refused  a free 
passage  ; l>ox  of  “ Greg- 
ory’s Mixture/’  sticking- 
plaster,  small  knife*  and 
pencil.  Canoe,  paddle, 
mast,  sail,  and  luggage, 
will  all  weigh  about  12U 
pounds. 

Se  veral  part  ics  of  oars- 
men have  made  pleasant 
voyages  on  the  great  Eu- 
ropean rivers,  accounts 
of  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  Mr.  Muc- 
gregor  thus  pleasantly 
sets  forth  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  canoe  and  pml- 
dle  over  the  boat  ami 
oars: 

“In  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  best  rivers  ihe 
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•clmrysve.Hs  mtvtxw  for  bci&;  or*  jr£-mdk<,  \t  i> 

a -fSB-  r ortwte? 

''pAtep)*&8,--  thi?  r<  >ek*  i&>d  /hfu tk®,  the  weed*  tad 
$*&£*?  kfe ..  la*f|W?s  tfe£$£, 

Wft£u¥foll§  ft  hu.h  £oU- 
st £>«rjy  hti  A mdr  winding  among  4T11** 

xtuike  ^t^  .vc^y-  pans  wlutve  tlio  Mmtity  is- 
oddest  ami  beat  £p  lie;  /julfe  it i u* ^ r» ?* tti 
A rr  opew  boat,-  for  fe  A^utd  l>o  '.^aitfg&d  ify ’i$£ 
sdHirp  waves,  t>r  upset  ovur  tht3.  annUeit  rock* 
'V  b ;.;•&  arc  utterly  impo.*siUie  for  n $tetn*snnin  to 
: sco.  ‘ • . / 

'•’But  these  very  filings,  which  arc  obstacles 
<st  lingers  to  the  ‘pair  oar/  heroine  interest- 
sr^g  fe  at  urea  t n die  voyager  in  n r (mired  canoe. 

now  he  look*  forw  urd,  din!  nut  backwanlv 
a-  he.*U*  in  im  Ltul'c  teyrk.  He  aem.ftU  ius 
■ jikd , ilic . s<  i9h;nt*)'  l *&*! WH?1  onp 
powerful  tfwoup  of  his  p&bdl/  3m  imtauiiy 
t urn  the  ca.m»u,  when  Guly  ii.  v„,»  tJbmur  truth 
raral  dci?Li  nr uuii.  Ho  rail  stcPf  witinfi  an  iaeh 
let  :x  parrOVf  pltf&k  or  preM ttiningll  ihd-ds  and 
weeds,  bfsoeha*  nud #M&r  - eaftdtoijft ami  Jnivtfr 
tCii  Mil  ividroufc  eTuiJjging  his  shat ; eta  shore 
with  paddle  wUeu  aground,  or  jump  out  in 
/jgfclit;  time  to  prevent  a decided  irtiiish.  Ho  can 

wsido  and  haul  the  tight  craft  ovpr  shallows*  or 
mv  dry  grauvid,  through  fields  and  Iwdgcs,.  over 
dykos,  harriers,  and  walls  ; euu  curry  it  by  hand 
.rl$£  ladders-  and  stairs,  and'  can  'transport  his 
b*  *at  <>vcr  high  mountains  and  Ijroad  piaiuv*  in  9 
cniri  di awn  by  a Uofsc4a  bollock,  .or  a coyr* 

1 * S*yt  inure  than  this,  r be  covered  eavmc  is 
■f»r  itrungot  dmo  m open  boat,  and  may  be 
fearless  I r dropped  febadforeniast  into  a deep 
pool,  or  a lock,,  or  a.  miUrae^  and  yet.  When 
'.tit 6 breakers  sk  high,  in  the  open  sea  or  fresh 
rratef  mpids,  they  t»an  only  w&dv  av£r  thtf-snV^ 
ereil  deck*  while  it  U always  dry  wit  him 

-vApain.  the  canoe  is  safer  than  a teoviirg- 
bo^t,  becausp  you  .#%  so low  ih  ir^  ami  npvdr 


• Mf\il  wcck>  uf  h^ffl  Work,  i t Is  cyidentfy 
>b2  hesi,  ia*oansp  you  hiati  ;iti  die  dmc  ?igainiff 
a btieiiliuard,  Mid  die  imnncni  y-*u  rest  die  pntl- 
dlc  utv  yniir  lap  you  nro.  ns  i> i u c;f\  at:  e use  hh  ii  > 
an  aft>4'/hair ; so  th  u whi  le  ii  rdl?  ah  eng  rdd » 
ihv  t- litre  Ml  or  rUn  wind,  y*m  can  gtt.v.c.  acosind. 
ditd  or  reaii.  or  chat  wirli  the.  uii  Y)<e 

bank,  <in4  ve<:,  in  a roonVeiu  oiJ>nd<(eu  dnn-er. 
the  liaiid^  are.  nt  odec  on  the  (hiditVd  ;>:»ud*c 
rtiiuly  for  action, 

Fiualiy,  you  (*1111  lie  at  full  length  in  fl in- 
canoe,  vvnh  the  sail  tt*  tin  awtdug  for  the  n. 
or  a shelter  for  rain,  and  you  can  tr.  | 

tiiUH  id  night,  irmlcr  cover,  with  on  opening  f »r 
air  to  Icew-ard,  at  hi  at  Jfeasf  us  miich  i-uotu  fi»r 
lifjjrtimg  io  yunr  lied  as  srifhccd  lor  tic*,  great 
Duke  of  Welling; on  * or,  if  you  are  drc-i.t  «d  du- 
ivnipr  for  a i-iytrtj,  yon  *ran  jeas'O  yu.ur  hoat  at  ari 
inn— it  Will  U«^  hu  ‘ c oing  iu  head  .id/  like  0 
hcmi;  of  Villi  <:<ui  Send  if  .home  or  sell  it,  arm 
take  to  thu  road  y<iui*sel/,  pf  mrik  into  die  dhlV 
old  .eu>:hio/is  of  fh<?  ^ If  real  i id* « Clause/  and 
drdam  yon  arc  snoing.  the:  world. 

-•  With  such  advantages,  then,  owd  with  goo  a 
weather  and  good  health,  the  canoe  vfvag. 
about  to  be  descnbecl  was  truly  dclightl'ult  ami 
I never  enjoyed  su  much  continuous  pleasure 
in  any  other  tour/’ 

The  ease  and  cheapness  with  winch  the  light 
canoe  can  be  packed  upon  a railway  or  steamer, 
earned  overland  upon  a curt,  or  borne  through 
the  st toots  or  a viliuge  when  the  dm'*  rnwinc 
h->  iji>uv.(  ire  iio  «mail  items  of  advantage,  In- 
deed. on  most  railways  the  boat  War?  taken  n:- 
ierggage.  as  ftiough  it  were  it  trunk,  withoio 
extra  vhurge.  Mr.  Maegregor^  usual  mode  of 
prpyejdm'G  UiU  to  h/ne  his  mam  /^rtfed;  m 
iRMrly  as  possible  to  the  he^id- wafer*  of  a riper 
which  be  wished  to  explore^  and  then  to  row 
dto:  flier.  ;cdjnrbntv':  ^ruls  nppa  broad 

&t.nuvn?>i  ainl  lakes.  Thus  he  struck  the  Jini\4ijje 


icrjii'i  to  shift  your  place  or  Jose  hold  of  the  ! i\l  very  sou vcur  uru  clcny  spring  in  the  pp.nuc- 
■piaddle ; while  for  comfort  daring  long  hour^  { jy  gurdana  uf  i|<>iuvt£sChwdngeTi,  ntnl  bumchiiij^ 

hb  canoe  a iittie  hfdow 
where,  twp  or  fhruc 
brooks  haviitg  jniftcik 
tiic*  is  » fi-w  (ha 

brond,  hcibllx/yed  it  *0 
U%4  list?  bt‘- 

r.Guie  ^ 

M r\  ]V(a » -gf C‘g<  tr'*  tdu  r 
w‘a.4  ciHiiimihctal  hy  MW  - 
lug  femLondpadbnt) 
tiiy  Thutu^  to 

he  IhuV 


lim^nUCy, 
mOtv  than  ei)'uai<id  lim.. 
d>ipm>uhuis.  J(v  ili( 
rjf: fV  inidat  nf  the  w.avi> 
^ managed  to  rig  up 
Mil; 


‘ t,  t I3K?  canoe  hi 

. f^Vi/ti.  Ddrrfj  fhebc.i 


. tuk'iiQW*toy'W&  ft.'tisuMi..'..'- 


byMe4mt;r  to  Osteml, 
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whore  he  gave  her  auother  trial  in  the  rough  you  in  succession.  How  careful  w ns  l,” 'en»- 
rollers  of  the  British  Channel,  where  she  he-  tin  nos  Mr.  Macgregor,  wat  the  first  sltallow, 
hared  admirably,  to  the  grout  delectation  of  the  getting  out  and  wading  ns  I lowered  the  bout, 
bathers  on  the  beach  and  the  spectators  on  the  A month  afterward,  I would  dash  over  them, 
pier.  Thence  canoe  and  erevv  went  hy  rail  and  with  a shove  here  and  a stroke  there,  in  fcn* 
cart  to  Namur,  where  trial  was  made  on  the  saver  to  a hoarse  creak  of  the  stones  at  the  hot- 
Sumbre  and  Meuse,  tom  grinding  against  my  keel.” 

These  quiet  streams  were  for  a while  suffi-  The  voyage  down  the  Meuse  gives  occitsior 
cienf.  to  pleri.se  the  voyager.  4 ‘The  banks  would  for  some  pleasant  Dutch  pictures  in  pen  am 
be  called  tame  if  seen  from  the  shore,  but.  are  ink.  Sometimes  when  n steamer  passed,  tht 
altogether  new  when  you  open  up  the  vista  from  voyager  Avon  Id  draw  alongside,  get  a penny  roll 
the  middle  of. the  stream.  The  picture  that  is  and  glass  of  beer,  to  the  astonishment  of  th< 
rolled  up  sideways  to  the  common  traveler  now  wondering  passengers,  who  set  the  visitor  dm*  i 
pours  out  before  you,  ever  enlarging  from  a as  a mud  Englishman. 

centre,  and  in  the  gentle  sway  of  the  stream  44  The  pleasure  of  meandering  with  a tie* 
the  landscape  seems  to  swell  on  this  side  and  river  is  very  peculiar  and  fascinating.  Earl 
that  with  new  things  ever  advancing  to  meet 1 few  yards  brings  a novelty  or  starts  au  excite- 
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itiiiilcii-  er  loud,  Sill  at  feogjtli  the  Ifetl6  »iikt 
hartameyw 'Of  Liege  neared  the  Hob  Hoy — for  it 
rim,*  ahvaya  the  objects  and  not  in y self  thni 
eaewretf  to  move.  Here  J *\\W  a ft&X  nfai&mr* 
the  ^raingy  projmlled  by  water  forced  fntuf  Hs 
pnd  m nty  boar  hopped  und  htdtbsd  in 
>h&  5%tefmer#«  w#  tes/ V^;£tnoh£d  > doek  togetb^ 

'$X,  Aw&  I hoisted  tlio  nai)oe  «ib>  a garden  fat 
i\u&  nfeht. ?f  *1  y I 

At  Liege-^Cvtorma  Ttfr  its  gmfdmtteU,  w Juiftt 

women  *t;tik  a boor  wit  h twenty  storked  j for  ^Uuittnons, 
ridea, -esudi '-'weighing  ?eu . y».>nn»JU,  «>n  their  lain 
—Mr . iiscgre^e'r  fc  the  youAg  Ear]-  tti  Aber-  1 pleasure  wi 


to  whom  t hoy  endeavored  to 
gim  ^%ome  iilea  of  their  plOAsnre  trifh  But  the 
, nusthkhig  the  worii  ^cannov-' 
was  for  a while  umleV  iho  dt?V 
»k#  | predion  that',  the  tfrrbj&tiers*  wjbre.'i^idiq^'  :Hdr- 

w th  a conpk  of  xhene§/of ‘amtied?' 

•ie**rn.  with  it  c-cthfie  ^ery.  wvuth  lifte  hb  own,  only  hfo-en  feet  long,  weighing  only  Eighty  j^tndti'V 
A foot  'linger  :ural  ttys >itii?.hcs  narrower.  1 he  At  Frnrikhuf-on-tiio^Maie  the  vvytvgee?  part- 
two  canoeiucn  joined  '•  • *d coti^mnj'r  thty  Kfcrl  padrlHhg 

Hi? y sailed,  sometimes  puddled  u mile  or  two,  the  Hamster-  taking  bi*  eimoo  Op  the  nVt«r  {o 
- - ; > ■ * < ’ y 1,1,  1 1-  *,  ■rtearuftt  #s-.  fat  ftMivafti- 

ers  mn  : thewFhy  v.e*. 

' 4"*;‘  f J .•>*'  . . • - . •■ •'  »ft 

fber  Black  .Fu**)st.  .'spu* 
ptng  lorn  day  ‘u  **o!  Ppou 

s ■,  Titisee  — *t  ionely  huh: 

■vJSi  ^ i ••  '.'  *•  .•  &&  0$m- 

v.  mB&j  cal!  itt  pood.  #000  leer 

aES^t-.'..^:; ■>vVv'!^|bJ^^:-F  ,&:.•  the  ,*<v.rn  o;  twr,  iii 

*:•  >F  • ' Is  nlrir  hc’-ikf,  ; llm  uvnjhi^d 

^ et.ast  ^smm:W^ 

hits  its  lutfiiuitittif  until 
the  D.tv  of  .Ijcljaifni. 

JHHB/gBS&L,.  ‘h-fn  ontvfti-tl  ?-g.ti« 

■'r  ; - ■ . :l*«" <•:_;}•  ayid  de 

;'  : ' ■ I:%.-  v '!•''  ;K  yyy  ;;y:;yy 

y^yv-:.  ; . . . -.v’  - y to  ! f-'>ii-u!.'flttviit^rcii>. » li'- 

■ • ...  . o:n<-«.‘  of  tin*  thvcil-nt  ol 

.v'- A h.r.dly  loouniuin 

I ago*.  At  ffm  hoh'*L 

utters  hiiy 


ftl  NdHh# 


BARTERS  NEW  MONTHLY  MA QAZ&&, 


1*  Tins  UAY-KJO.Wi. 

ki  Gut:  Tag, •*■  •‘.Gat  • * [ 

iqton  coming  to  or  the  . table.  AH  the  ; 

peasantry,  too,  jiat  read,  am?:  do  road.  " Tharo  I 
is  more  reading  in  one  duy  in  a eommwTi  housel 


in  GerLiatjy  dmu  in  a month  m file  Shmplnn 
of  place  in  Franco/* 

It  happened  to  he  e Mgh-djtv  at  Tlb’miu- 
«:bwWigen,  R»r  there  & great  ^Mugiftg 
tnn8tingM  for  rim  pan  of  Gernmi»y;:  The  Rob 
ib  \v  , a hop  none  the.  Ie8s;  .we)prh'n'e  \f<#r  beta*. 
ur;\pecu.Ht  was  horn'd  in  procoVion  through 
riiti  street^  nnd  safrdy  iRjpbfuted  in  the  eixudi- 
hoiiHivof  rite  hoteh  , / : ' \ . 

" Satisfy mg  himself  that  among  the  rivulet 
wfhvh  daim  ttf  bfc  Ike  sernree  of  tile  thin,  uke 
that  starring  from  a '-spnn^ Ift-  the  gnrdfiu  of 


tfirC  Trince  of  Fuk*  te  jn&itrg  was  the  true  *mtv 
Otir  vbyager,  thirteen  fetich  his  ho- 

tel bfil  mmm. %$)%  fotirichc*!  his  eunoe  upon. 


the  ivrouk,.  the  de^cym  at' -the  'Dan- 
ube* ' nariidai  the  P*  mid Otfewena  of  tire 

crowd. 

;>;,/;;:Tli'o  Tipper  fifepiihc.  ^ ext^edhigly  pietur- 
es«pie,  TUriiig  in  h few  miles  swollen  from  a 
!ir/y  brook  to  a-  lf?diy  It  winds' 

slowly  through  level  with  waving  aedge 

on  the  tmiiks,  md  rili&n;  sleepy  weeds  in  the 
mvsr.  Tim re,  any,  long-  necked,  Urn  g-w  ingulf 

long>Jeggud  herons,  which  seem  to  have  for- 
gimp  to  get  ft  Ii-Vfly,  and  flocks >i  wild  ducks 
hi  the  v/«detv  .while  the  air  is  a lives,  wtrh  gay 
hfrftcrfiia*  and  jlyroMookipg  dragon -ilms.  The 
hay- makers  are  bust  in.  the  holds.  imlf  their 
^vork  yf^eruhiglT  consisting  in  sharpcnting  their 

vtuF<»tJVrd;fe  scythes,  At  Imiirih  hifc.  U^gjti  to 
Kkvri  lhn  stream ; thcSc*  am  snou  crcofnod  Wiffi 

/ ffcott msn&  and  the 

ehryent  grows  ipor^  mpbk  the  l iycf  dbst.eruTmc 
fifteen  futudnal  f>e,t  rn  tW  rfarete  of  u five-dov:f 
talk  Ev**ry  few  hour*  "is  ix  ifbmr 

r*  not  ftK&G  thhnlour  Oipr  high  wr^Tioe-man 
was  wont  to  sltttpt  Itr  if  highb.e,  the. 4a»:oe.  was 


A«vo.yja“» Atm^  WArf7*rrs 


dragged  around  anti  launched  below  WW 
he  eaino.  to  *me  t»f  Ihese 
-inoght  into  ihe  hay-Biddiv dra^iin*:  -» 
oyer  fftb  wef>  aewly-mown  gr****.,  &'!*>.#$ 
tat) on  of  the  mytiii^d  Aincri^hu  end*  *h#v 
would  tint  wh^Tcv>t  tt»yrW  write  *l  hearj  ^ 
groaUy  VJljt?  AinvwfH^ir  of  huy-maker^ 


0 nc^-.- iMr# r ’ -gtit.’  Tudaied,  And  u)4‘ 
icll  in  with,  -in*  &*?■'&.  *d  « hnf  (txtioii  ip  o/‘- 
and  be  hAd  i»f*tjoyiajp  ndiid  to  €teOf* 

•l.esa  in  the  ihpttgji  & ^;*rm  eOffak 

up.  Jisirf  thetl  be  >^u5^lrt  ;«ght  of  a light  5# 
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ap  on  the  bank ; scrambling  through  the  thick- 
et, oar  in  hand  to  keep  off  the  large  dogs  which 
throng  around  these  lonely  habitations,  he 

All  was  still. 


knocked  loudly  at  the  door, 
though  just  before  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  house  seems  to  be  dyer's  shop  or  a tannery, 
several  voices.  At  length  a window  far  above  the  Rob  Roy  and  her  master  was  quite  a lion, 
wag  opened,  and  a fat  night-capped  head  was  The  whole  boating  population  followed  in  pro- 
thrust  out,  and  after  a parley  the  window  was  j cession  as  the  boat,  mounted  on  a wheel-bur- 
elosed — soon  to  be  opened  and  other  heads  row,  was  borne  to  the  inn,  where  it  was  hoisted 
thrust  out.  At  length,  convinced  that  the  i into  the  hay-loft ; and  until  far  into  the  night 
stranger  was  alone,  he  was  admitted  and  hos-  visitors  came  with  lanterns  to  get  a sight  of  the 
pft&bly  entertained  with  the  best  that  the  house  j curious  craft.  In  the  morning  all  the  populace 
contained — kirschwasser,  bread,  and  eggs,  of  j flocked  to  the  bridge  to  see  the  departure,  one 
which  latter  the  hungry  traveler  made  way  j man  politely  requesting  that  it  might  be  de- 
with  half  a score.  The  priest  was  sent  for  to  laved  a few  minutes  till  his  bedridden  father 
talk  with  him.  but  as  the  Englishman  had  well-  I could  come  nj>  to  get  a sight. 
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Leaving-  r be  Putin  be  f f ift  Ida- 

tot?*  .fhe  Hot*  iloy  wa$ ^hcv>^  ^<>;j^r^or-r 
ick^bafe#*  oh  the  ftw'hif  Lake  kt. 
upon  which  x)\ o enno'p  wts  koou  kunchcji*  and 
a sad  Was  ithfift  mrmiitih  sheet  of 

water,  fbeu  down  \U  outlet*  the 
lUiidr/bm  rl\e  fine**  of  ftuto* 

pe:m  wutcftnll^y  Ui^if  hv  rail  again  t<»  Lake 
2tiricfo  the  centre  of  the  region  whe ft*  gather 
the  Sw^v  tourists,  for  whom  jo  no  the  huge 
hotels  v)m<]i  >eem  to  be?  managed  e irh  the 
sjmcmf  'iew  of  detnomumUrig  fhc  problem  of 
gt/fuffe  li^  pti  for-  the  roost 

lDormy,  i - c ' 

if  fr jm  tfj|jv  :w  lm  well  m Swit»crktui? H 
says  \L.  Mi'  g^gor,  -‘go  to  German  hotels, 
rtml,  avoid  the  grate!  barracks  feared  cm  evpry 

See  buvf 


To  h&v%  had  vklr  ^riotj^  ofcCft*iu«  for  iktdt* 
hading during;  hh  wbbldi^age/  Hfej/cc  tk 

JU?h  Iioyr  was  batiir  meted  He  had  rrmlidwl 
her  to  tlve  cato  of  n man  ^hc»  t>eemeel  Ur  by  «* 
Ktoiivtj,  bones?  iWiow%  •. bub  s&e'faftl ^ been  feull? 
luihblbd  about -/ffifed ; with  water*  the  p>>at  can 
'ini'  and  limit  mg  oatsibe,  dtrobgwt 

the?  sails  4fiitmr  and  the  paddle  defikd 

by  rluro\v  haridB*  Xho  ma  w who  sudcfedtlh* 
to  be  peipefra^d,'"  sure.  Mh  Muvgregor,  li 
not,  I hope,  tdrpeX  the  AugJo^Tcrniuit-YraTvrh 
^f^lowirlk^T^kyod^ ’ (with  a htdf-tmiy  Vv 
1 shall  BTif  h*  future  forger  the  tiYueduivWi 
pmottee  of  earryvug' the  Can r ie,  i o yu rii&lr,  . j& J> 
the  botch  * 

This  JoF  ^mltig  th^  taboe  to  the 

ji$*f  )&  mubimdy  'nf 

phmsav.t  scenes^  ^heli^offe^5ar 

or  smaller  gwvt  h«  1 akfarg:  jromeh58f 
following  die;  yt Ashd  in  iti  kirt^  sgifeM 

case  of  rated,  scutisig  iu  lu  XM  ik 

Allowing  serve  a*  tin  csumpl«d  zu^y-z  £ h/ 

4*  Frcnpieotinf-f'froni^o 

eoufttrko/  wVcflre  riwjct’r  hi  uO  yofiiriimj  mngtifigv 
botweoti  them  and  the  tuuri^t,  wijl  ^nninybp 
t-mth  him  o.  44  «igrt  laivgangcy,^  which  •sahf  jttl 
people  alike.  Thus,  in  any  plnro,  'no.  mMtci 
what  wm*.  their  dtalect,  it  W/t>»  silWii^. 


vlow-pOink  the  Etigfislt  tourist, 
tht’  omn ilms  favm  the  tmin  or  stemner  pours 
fttovn.  its  victims  into  this  lamlloois  arms. 
•Hie  whidd  pnrt>%  tnen,  women/ and  shiltlVcn, 
arc  so:  demote/^  afraid  nf  thc'mseVfn^  that  the 
hotel  >ke«nser  it.n*  jud  what  lie  likes  with  them, 
every  'tine.  • As  a hcl ptess?  i»achelt)rv  ?ind  with- 
out a eonvhw  or  henvy  ha^igo,  1 «ntor  im t 

and  ventunv  tn  order  » entiet  anti  potatoes 
Alter  hnU'aii  hi* nr  two' chops  conie  arid  spimo  h, 
each .yur-sf  one  hire,  ivtul  coUL  1 uyk  for  fruit, 
anil^ome  {Kiars  Hvfe  ^re^nti'd  tkit  ^rnte  on  the 
knife:,  with  a mmufu  bunch  of  'good 

ODCS.  f will'  ncknowbvlgo.  For  thk  I pur  two 
sliUiiiig^.  ISevt  day  I row  down  the  lake  aiuJ 
order,  just  as  bcfe^T.  a cutlet,  potatoes,  and 
fruit;  •Fresen tly  appear  two  luscious  veal-eiit~ 
letry  with  splcmlid  potatoes,  and  famous  hot 
ptate< ; unit  u fruit- buskot  teeruiug  gnicefully 
-ivith  large  cfrtHterg  (»f  magniticent  grapes,. 
pd^Vhes,  pears,  ull  gukhing  with  jujeev  melhwv 
apples  and  rosy  phtms.  For  this  J pay  ime  shil- 
ling ftiitl  si xpence.  The  secret  ;i«,  vlu»:t  f hc  fo>i  - 
nians  won’t  pay  the  prices  whU'h  the*.  Ihiglish 
tew  to.  grumble  at,  and  wep  t pdf  up  with  the 
avtudeft  i ho  Englisli  fate io  refuse. v 

At  a village  on  the  fake  onf  ejanoes^t  soems 


iudhee  one  or  t wo  men  to  aid  ifi  mrfy Ut&  ihc 
VUa  formula  for  ihii*  Wn4!  ^omeihiag  is 


the  following  style ; 

^ I first  got  the  boat  on  *hore,  and  a 
of  course  sdon  cpUeeted,  \vhi5tk  t - arranged  tfi 
intenor,  aihl  hpunged  out  the  splashed  mm> 
and  fastened  the  cover  tlwwn.  Then,  tigh  re  fl- 
ing my  teJt  for  a wulky  I iookrd  round  with  ii 
kind  smile4  and  selecting  a likc.lv  man,  I would 
add  res*  him  in  English  dhlibernttely^  folkiw? 
— suiting  vht'h  tirfkm  K>  ibo  ivdim,  <m  [ Iuh- 
ahv/vys  hiutnl  rhat  ^igo  language  tif^r  tnefV 

nut  grot  HVhV  ft  y on  jsp»/0k  y our  hwtt  tdug.uc  & 
»lic  time  yoii  mt“  feting  ,* ' • s WiijXy  iuW,  J .think 
as  yon  have  louk^d  oii  enough  m$l  have  <sm« 
all  y#/tt  want,  about  tlm&  lixMfr  ttj  u hoUlr  a 
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nil 


• . he<  a use  of 

r^nice?  wHirtipr  .to  be  . V 

pextonned;  and,  mean-  ' W 
while*  they  gratuitously 
danced  about  and  un- 

der  the  canoe  like  the  'W  & 

Fauns  around  Silcnus.  ^L.jijjm u.,,  .u_M 
Women  only  ca me  near 
.{ltd  w.iii.u?  unxi. .-?;>•  sili 
the  throng  had  passed. 

The  M*ni«»rs  of  the  place  \. ' Mtt 

kept  on  the  safer  eon- 

lines  of  the  movement, 

whore  dignity  of  gait  T-V*  ~r’ 

might  comport  wall 

close  observation. ” 

From  Lake  Zurich  to 

Lake  Zug  is  some  ten  miles,  over  a high  neck  I 
of  forest  land,  oyer  which  the  canoe  was  taken  by 
cart,  the  driver  whereof  was  vastly  proud  of  hi* 
novel  freight.  After  sailing  around  this  pretty 


SAILING  ON  LAKE  ZUG. 

other  times,  I had  traversed  this  beautiful  water 
of  the  Four  Cantons;  but  those  only  who  have 
seen  it  well  by  steamer  and  by  walking,  so  as 
to  know  how  it  juts  in  and  winds  around  an  in- 
tricate geography,  can  imagine  how  much  bet- 
ter you  may  follow  and  grasp  its  beauties  by 
searching  them  out  alone  and  in  a canoe.  For 
thus  I could  penetrate  all  the  wooded  nooks, 
and  dwell  upon  each  view-point,  and  visit  the 
rocky  islets,  and  wait  long, 
longer — as  loug  as  I pleased 
— before  some  lofty  berg, 
./ while  the  ground-swell  gen- 
tly u nd u late d,  and  the  pass- 
.v  __  ing  cloud  shaded  tho  hill  with 

gray,  and  (lie  red  flag  of  a 
steamer  fluttered  tu  a distant 
sunbeam,  and  the  plash  of  a 
barge’s  oar  broke  on  the 
boatman’*  song ; every  thing 
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story  of  a man  who  h ad  gone  into  it  wiLb  a boat, 
was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  punished  for  thus 
periling  his  life.  However,  Mr.  Macgregor  re- 
solved to  try  it.  The  voyage  turned  out  rather 
perilous,  and  he  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
shirk  a waterfall.  At  length  he  came  to  n place 
where  the  river  ran  swiftly  through  a gorge  With 
steep,  rocky  banks,  the  channel  tilled  with  rocks 
and  rapids.  He  had  been  warned  of  this  bad 
place,  hut  had  forgotten  the  admonition.  The 
river  here  makes  a series  of  sharp  turns,  almost 
like  the  figure  gliding  over  a sloping  ledge 
of  flat  rocks  lying  » thwart  the  stream  only  a few 
inches  below  the  surface.  Over  this  the  Hob 
Hoy  swept,  the  keel  and  sides  grinding  and 
bumping  on  the  stones,  or  slipping  over  the  soft 
moss  which  clothed  their  sides.  Right  in  front 
was  the  peculiar  wave,  always  raised  when  a 


main  stream  converges  as  it  rushes  down  a nar- 
row ncek.  The  trough  of  this  wave  was  two  feci 
below  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  crest  of  the 
wave  four  feet  above,  so  that  there  was  si* 
feet  of  wave  through  which  the  Rob  Roy  must 
plunge  bodily;  behind  this  main  wave  was  an- 
other but  smaller.  What  >va>  behind  that  ? 
If  it  was  a rock,  then  the  last  hour  of  the  Rob 
Hoy,  and  most  likely  of  her  Captain,  had  come. 
The  canoe  plunged  headlong  into  the  shining 
mound  of  water.  The  cnnocman  shut  hiseyea 
clenched  his  teeth,  mul  clutched  his  paddle  as 
he  saw  her  sharp  prow  deeply  buried,  and  be- 
fore she  could  rise  the.  mass  of  solid  water 
struck  him  with  a heavy  blow  full  in  the  breast, 
closing  round  his  neck,  as  if  cold  hands  had 
gripped  him,  quite  taking  away  his  breath. 
An  instant  after  there  was  an  other  slap  and 
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clutch,  hut  feebler,  from 
the  lessor  wave,  a whirl 
in  the  eddy  below,  and 
the  gallant  little  Rob 
Roy  slowly  rose  from 
under  a load  of  water. 
The  peril  was  seen,  en- 
countered, and  overpast 
iu  a moment.  Hardly 
a drop  of  water  had  got 
inside  under  the  water- 
proof 


covering,  and  . • 
though  tho  breast  of  the 

voyager  and  dll  his  front  } ' y; 

w.v>  drenched,  his  bad; 
was  hardly  wet  in  driv- 
ing through  the  waves. 

From  the  lleuss  the 
R'.*b  Roy  passed  into  rhe  : 

Aar,  not  without  some 
adventures,  such  as  be- 
ing fixed  on  a waterfall, 
and  from  the  Aar  into 

the  Rhine,  once  more,  at  Waldschut  “ Forest 
End.,?  It  was  now  late  in  September,  and  the 
Rob  Roy  had  wet  her  keel  in  the  waters  of  En- 
gland, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria,  Baden.  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Palatin- 
ate, Switzerland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ho* 
henzollcrn  Sigmaringen,  with  a population  of 
52,000,  and  a sovereign  bearing  the  sounding 
title  of  “His  Royal  Serene Highness  the  He- 
reditary Prince  of  Hohenzdllem  Signmringen,” 
of  sufficiently  pure  blood,  wc  believe,  to  entitle 
his  family  to  furnish  husbands  or  wives  to  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe. 

Down  the  Rhine  once  more,  but  still  far 
above  the  point  where  the  Rob  Roy  had  sailed 
two  months  before ; but  whither  the  fame  of 
the  little  canoe  had  preceded  her,  and  where 
the  good  burgers  made  unavailing  efforts  to 
pronounce  her  name;  some  hailing  her  as  the 
“ Roab  Ro,1’  others  as  the  Uub-ree  i while  a 
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spectacled  personage,  most  likely  a University 
Professor,  or  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  least, 
called  out,  “Ah,  ah  ! Valtarescott  !M  manifest- 
ing thereby  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  nov- 
els of  the  groat  Wizard  of  the  North. 

Down  the  rapid  Rhine  again,  paddling  vig- 
orously, and  shooting  the  rapids  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  until  Bale  was  reached.  Here  at  the 
turning  point,  where  the  Rhine  bends  fro m 
west  to  north,  and  seeks  the  sea,  there  were 
routes  innumerable  which  might  be  taken  home- 
ward- 

The  one  finally  chosen  led  across  the  range 
of  the  Vosges,  over  which  the  Rob  Roy  was 
borne  by  mil  and  cart  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Moselle,  down  which  she  was  paddled  for  a 
while  ; thence  again  carted  to  the  upper  course 
of  the  Meurthe,  which  seemed  lined  with  wash- 
ing barges  and  fishermen,  patiently  waiting 
for  a nibble,  which  they  rarely  got ; then  again 
by  canal  and  railway 
t0  the  Marne,  down 
which  the  little  canoe 
|p|b,  floaited  for  200  miles, 

with  little  of  adven- 
'^'{C  ,.:y  ; ture,  saving  the  an- 
ti:. noying  passages  of  a 

Jr  few  barrages  or  “bar- 
v ^5  riers/'  One  of  these 

consisted  of  three  low 
\ jj  steps  reaching  quite 

stream, 


across 
each  having  a line  of 
iron  posts,  with  con- 
necting chains,  reach- 
ing from  the  top  of 
one  to  the  bottom  of 
that  below.  The  space 
between  these  posts 
was  only  aw  inch  or 
two  greater  than  the 
breadth  of  the  liob 
Roy,  and  to  steer 
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through  was  a deli- 
cate  task.  But  a 
group  of  navvies  had 
gathered  to  see  what 
the  Englishman  would 
do.  So  he  resolved  to 
try  the  passage  ; but 
the  boat  got  entan- 
gled in  the  chains,  \v  ^ . 

and  the  Captain  got  \ JJL, 

out  quietly  into  the  'W 

water,  whistling  as  3 

though  'all  w«s  just 
as  it  should  ho,  lifted 

the  canoo  through,  *:U  ; - 

and  got  in  dripping  ' 

wet,  and  paddled  off  ^4HBb8 

amidst  the  cheers  of  -5^ 

the  crowd. 

Again,  hoping  to 

cut  off  a long  bend,  . , 

he  turned  into  a nar-  - 

row  canal,  lint  soon 

the  channel  became 

so  thoroughly  filled 

with  grass  and  weeds 

that  it  was  just  like  a 

imy-field,  with  grass  four  feet  high  ready  for 
mowing.  Through  this  the  canoe  was  pushed 
for  miles  under  a hot  sun.  But  at  length  the 
canal  struck  the  river  again,  and  the  Rob  Roy 
glided  down  Paris-ward  until  it  entered  the 
Seine. 

A<  The  gradual  approach  to  Paris  by  gliding 
down  the  Seine,”  writes  Mr.  Mnegregor,  “was 
altogether  a new  sensation.  By  diligence,  rail- 
way, or  steamer,  you  have  nothing  like  it — not 
certainly  by  walking  into  Paris  along  a dusty 
road.  For  now  1 was  smoothly  carried  on 
a wide  and  winding  river,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  and  listen,  while  the  splendid 
panorama  majestically  unfolds.  Villas  thick- 
en, gardens  get  smaller  as  houses  are  closer ; 
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frees  get  fewer  as  walls  increase ; barges  line 
the  banks ; commerce  and  its  movements,  lux- 
ury and  its  adornments ; spires  and  cupolas 
grow  out  of  the  dim  horizon,  and  the  hum  of 
life  gets  deeper  and  busier,  while  the  f/irrxy 
little  tinkling  sound  of  the  rivet  w*tm  r*ev<k 
to  the  roar  of  traffic,  and  to  that  in<Itwribu!<do 
thrill  which  throbs  in  the  air  around  this  capi- 
tal of  the  Continent,  the  centre  of.  die- 
the  focus  of  the  pleasure  and  >plcndoj  vf  t fit- 
world.  n 

Here  ended  the  voyage  of  the  Rob  Roy. 
Homeward  she  went  by  rail  to  Calais,  by  steam- 
er thence  to  Dover,  and  then  by  rail  again  to 
London. 

Our  country  furnishes  a field  for  canoe  voy- 
ages which  would  ex- 
ceed in  pleasure  and 
interest  that  of  the 
Rob  Roy.  Forty-eight 
hours  from  New  York, 
by  steamer  or  raiL 
would  land  the  canoe 
at  the  very  head - wa- 
fers of  cither  the  Coiv- 
ncctieut,  the  Hudson, 
rhe  Delaware,  or  the 
!p|pp  Susquehanna.  For  a 

bolder  journey,  why 
not  go  down  the  Saitu 
^awrence' ffo,n 
Ontario,  sailing  or 

J' { \ ...  dling  among  the  Tliou- 

sand  Isles,  shooting 
the  Sapid  % passing 
Montreal  and  Quebec  . 
ami  going  up  the  lake- 
like Saguenay  ? 
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8AAICB1.  H.C7CKTI B. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  3.  C.  ABBOTT, 

* 

LDS  OF  ARKANSAS,  j literati  of  London.  The  conversation  turned 
-Section  — ’ The  Indian*:  — *>tn-  ; upon  America  and  the  mother-wit  of  the  eom- 
le# — The*  Battle  of  iva  itidge. — ! mon  people.  Thackeray  was  asked  what  wn« 

*p&uaon— Thttjuwvbto  Hdena,  tho  wittiest  thing  he  had  heard  during  lii«  tour. 
W„ — Battle  of  old  F/»rt  Wayor. — T,  .... 

; of  Cane  Hill.— Battle  of  Prairie  ilC  r^l,lieu  : 

n Wwreu  : of  Ark»m*»n  iW—Ke-  kt  1 was  once  steaming  up  one  of  the  majestic 
Helena.  The  march  upon  Little  Western  rivers,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
he*  ICeUeeaitd.  ; Atlantic  coast,  when  I met  a Western  man  who 

tpon  his  return  to  England  had  just  returned  from  the  tour  of  Europe.  I 
ry,  was  honored  bv  a break-  j asked  him  how  he  liked  England.  He  replied, 
Sickens  and  others  of  the  hesitatingly,  * Why,  I liked  England  very  well 
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— very  well  indeed,  in  the  daytime ‘In  the 
daytime,’  I rejoined,  ‘why  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  night  ?’  He  answered  very  sober- 
ly, *1  was  always  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark 
lest  I should  step  off  V ” 

The  magnitude  of  this  country  exceeds  all 
ordinary  comprehension.  Arkansas,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  new  and  but  little  known 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  embraces  an 
area  of  52, 198  square  miles.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  Ireland,  and  about  equal  to  the 
whole  of  England.  The  Arkansas  River,  which 
sweeps  through  its  centre,  takes  its  rise  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flows  unobstructed 
two  thousand  miles  before  it  empties  its  flood 
into  the  Mississippi,  of  which  it  is  a tributary. 
The  Mississippi,  in  its  tortuous  course,  washes 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State  for  a distance 
of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  The  Arkansas 
River  rolls  its  majestic  flood  through  the  heart 
of  the  State  in  a winding  course  of  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.  In  the  year  1800  France 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  region 
north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  far  north  as  the  British  territory, 
excepting  only  the  portions  then  occupied  by 
Spain. 

Jefferson  and  other  far-seeing  statesmen  of 
that  day  were  keenly  alive  to  the  importance 
• that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  im- 
mense valleys  watered  by  its  western  tributaries, 
should  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
United  States.  After  much  diplomacy  the 
country  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The 
whole  country,  tvhich  was  then  almost  an  un- 
explored wilderness,  roamed  over  by  painted 
savages,  was  called  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
cut  up  into  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  the  greater  part  of  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  the  Indian  Territories,  etc. 
Such  a transfer  of  real  estate  was  probably 
never  before  made  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  possession  by  the  United  States 
was  deemed  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
national  peace  and  prosperity.  Napoleon  said, 
when  he  had  signed  the  articles  of  cession: 
“This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  for- 
ever the  power  of  the  United  States.  I have 
now  given  to  England  a rival  who  will  sooner 
or  later  humble  her  pride.”  Arkansas  was  re- 
ceived as  a State  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the 
population  of  Arkansas  consisted  of  about 
324,323  whites  and  111,104  slaves.  At  the 
Presidential  election  of  I860,  which  called  out 
nearly  every  available  voter,  the  State  cast 
36,959  votes.  This  handful  of  men  assumed 
that  the  State  belonged  exclusively  to  them, 
and  that  they  had  a right  to  withdraw  the  terri- 
tory from  the  National  Government,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  or 
the  Confederate  rebels,  as  they  pleased. 

There  was  a strong  Union  party  in  Arkansas, 
composed  of  the  peaceable  and  respectable 


classes  of  the  people ; but  they  were  soon  over- 
borne by  the  madness  of  those  reckless  men 
who  were  determined  at  every  hazard  to  break 
up  the  Government.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1861,  the  Legislature  voted  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  whether  they  would  call  a 
Convention  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  secession. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February. 
The  vote  stood  27,412  for  the  Convention, 
15,816  against  it.  At  the  election  of  delegates 
for  this  Convention  the  Union  vote  was  23,626, 
the  secession  vote  17,927,  being  a majority  of 
5699  against  secession. 

As  one  of  the  measures  adopted  to  “ fire  the 
Southern  heart,  ” on  the  8th  of  February  a mob 
of  rebels  under  military  organization,  but  act- 
ing without  either  State  or  National  authority, 
ascending  the  river  in  two  steamboats  from 
Helena,  demanded  of  Colonel  Totten,  the  Unit- 
ed States  officer  in  command,  the  surrender  of 
the  National  arsenal  at  Little  Rock.  These 
desperate  men,  four  hundred  in  number,  seem 
to  have  overawed  the  Governor.  Without  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  treasonable  act — 
for  the  State  had  not  then  even  pretended  to 
secede — he  demanded,  backed  by  the  bludgeons 
and  the  bowie-knives  of  this  mob,  the  surren- 
der of  the  arsenal.  Colonel  Totten  had  no 
force  to  resist  the  demand.  Thus  the  arsenal, 
with  9000  stand  of  arms,  40  cannon,  and  a large 
amount  of  ammunition,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Colonel  Totten  did  every  thing 
-which  his  country  could  have  asked  of  him  un- 
der the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

After  long  debate  the  Convention,  not  being 
able  to  agree,  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  March, 
referring  the  question  of  secession  back  again 
to  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  April  South 
Carolinian  rebels  opened  fire  upon  Sumter. 
This  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  Every  man 
was  compelled  to  take  sides,  for  the  nation  or 
against  it.  The  rebels  in  Arkansas  were  elate 
with  joy.  In  reply  to  the  demand  from  the 
National  Government  for  a quota  of  troops  to 
aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  Governor 
Rector  replied : 

u In  answer  to  your  requisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas 
to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  I have  to  say  that  none 
will  be  furnished.  The  demand  is  only  adding  insult  to 
Injury.  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  freemen, 
not  slaves,  and  will  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  their 
honor,  lives,  and  property  against  Northern  mendacity  and 
usurpation.*' 

Twelve  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  the  Arkansas  rebels  seized  a fine 
marine  hospital  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  built  at  Napoleon,  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  River.  The  Government  had  in 
store  there  one  hundred  and  thirty  boxes,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ball 
cartridges,  one  hundred  Maynard  rifles,  two 
hundred  cavalry  saddles,  and  five  hundred  sa- 
bres. These  were  destined  for  the  National 
troops,  two  thousand  in  number,  who  were  sta- 
tioned along  a line  a thousand  miles  in  extent 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas  and  Texas 
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from  incursions  of  the  Indians.  These  military 
stores  were  seized  by  General  Jones  under  in- 
structions  from  Governor  Rector. 

Two  days  after  this,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
Governor  Rector  sent  Colonel  Borland  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Smith,  at  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
upon  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the  extreme  west- 
ern border  of  the  State.  The  insurrectionists 
reached  the  fort  in  a steamer  at  12  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  24th.  Captain  Sturgess,  who 
was  in  command,  apprised  of  their  approach, 
left  with  his  little  garrison  of  two  cavalry  com- 
panies an  hour  before  their  arrival,  taking  with 
him  the  horses  and  all  the  stores  he  could  re- 
move, falling  back  upon  Fort  Wachita,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Fort  Smith  was  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  frontier.  The  rebels  having  seized 
it,  with  National  property  estimated  at  the 
value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised 
the  Confederate  flag  with  cheers  for  Jeff  Davis. 

The  Convention  was  now  hurriedly  reassem- 
bled, and  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
people,  on  the  6th  of  May  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession was  passed,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  Commissioners  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  rebel  Congress  in  Montgomery, 
and  on  the  18th  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  de- 
clared no  longer  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  Confederacy  of  Southern  rebels. 
The  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  in 
the  Convention  was  a solemn  scene ; and  yet 
but  few  of  those  infatuated  men  were  aware  of 
the  woes  they  were  bringing  down  upon  their 
land.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  hall  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
Profound  silence  prevailed  as  vote  after  vote 
was  given,  broken  only  by  cheers  when  some 
well-known  Union  man  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  treason.  When  the  result  was 
announced  a cheer  arose  which  shook  the  build- 
ing to  its  foundations.  Thus  the  great  crime 
was  perpetrated  which  plunged  thousands  of 
the  families  of  Arkansas  into  life-long  woe. 

West  of  Arkansas  extends  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, spreading  over  almost  countless  leagues 
and  occupied  by  remnants  of  many  Indian 
tribes.  Their  country  embraces  82,073  square 
miles,  being  about  equal  to  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain.  The  region  had  been  divided 
out  to  the  Cherokees,  Osages,  Quapaws,  Sene- 
cas, Shawnecs,  Creeks,  Serainoles,  Reserve  In- 
dians, Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  Their  ag- 
gregate population  amounted  to  7 1 , 500.  Some 
of  these,  through  the  labors  of  missionaries, 
were  partially  civilized ; others  were  in  a very 
savage  state. 

The  Secession  Convention  had  authorized 
the  calling  out  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
efforts  were  immediately  adopted  to  bring  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  of  these  fierce 
warriors  to  their  aid.  As  early  as  the  29th  of 
January,  1861,  more  than  three  months  before 
the  act  of  secession  was  passed,  Governor  Rec- 
tor wrote  to  John  Ross,  the  veteran,  well-edu- 
cated Chief  of  the  Cherokees,  urging  him,  by 


every  consideration  he  could  present,  to  mar- 
shal hid  warriors  under  the  rebel  flag.  The 
Indian  Chief  wrote  a very  dignified  reply,  de- 
clining to  enter  the  war  path  against  his  breth- 
ren of  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  received  only  kind  treatment. 
But  the  rebels  were  determined  to  drag  the 
poor  savages  into  the  conflict. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Colonel  Kannady,  the 
rebel  commissioner  at  Fort  Smith,  which  was 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  and 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  rebels  had  wrest- 
ed from  its  feeble  garrison,  wrote  again  to  John 
Ross,  wishing  to  know  explicitly  “ whether  it  is 
your  intention  to  adhere  to  the  United  States 
Government  during  the  pending  conflict,  or 
if  you  mean  to  support  the  Government  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  ” The  reply  of  John 
Ross  was  noble.  After  stating  that  their  rela- 
tions were  perfectly  amicable  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  had  no  grievances  of 
which  to  complain,  he  adds : 

“The  Cherokees  have  properly  taken  no  part  in  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  They  have  done  no* 
thing  to  disturb  the  cordial  friendship  between  them  and 
their  white  brothers.  Weak,  defenseless,  and  scatter,  d 
over  n large  section  of  country,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agricultural  life,  without  hostility  to  any,  and  with  friend- 
ly feelings  toward  all,  they  hope  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
so,  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  threatened  fratricidal  war 
between  the  United  States  nnd  the  Confederate  States, 
and  that  persons  gallantly  tenacious  of  their  own  rights 
will  respect  those  of  others.  U uder  existing  circumstances 
my  wish,  advice,  and  hope  are,  that  wo  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  strictly  neutral.  Our  interests  all  centre  in 
peace." 

But  the  rebels  were  inexorable.  As  by  the 
rigors  of  a conscription  more  merciless  than  the 
world  had  ever  before  known,  they  drove  every 
man  within  their  borders,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  into  their  ranks,  so  they  compelled  the 
poor  Indians  to  take  sides.  When  these  half- 
civilized  men  found  that  they  must  fight,  many 
of  them  rallied  beneath  the  banners  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1862,  General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  took  command  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  district,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  was  preparing  to  invade  Missouri,  to 
co-operate  with  rebels  there  in  compelling  the 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  to  unite 
with  the  Confederacy.  To  frustrate  this  pur- 
pose, General  Halleck,  in  command  of  this  De- 
partment, sent  a considerable  force,  under  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  down  into  the  southwest  corner  of 
Missouri,  where  the  rebels  had  already  com- 
menced their  march  of  invasion.  The  two  hos- 
tile bodies  met  near  Springfield.  The  rebels 
were  repulsed,  and  the  patriots  unfurled  their 
triumphant  banners  over  the  court-house  in  the 
city. 

The  Confederate  General  Price  retreated 
toward  Arkansas.  General  Curtis  hotly  pur- 
sued him.  There  were  sundry  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives  and  the 
advance  of  the  pursuers,  until,  after  a chase  of 
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seventy  miles,  it  was  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, by  General  Halleck,  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary : 

“The  flag  of  the  Union  is  floating  in  Ar- 
kansas. General  Curtis  has  driven  Price  from 
Missouri,  and  is  several  miles  across  the  Arkan- 
sas line,  cutting  up  Price’s  rear,  and  hourly 
capturing  prisoners  and  stores.” 

The  rebels  made  a brief  stand  at  Sugar 
Creek,  but  were  speedily  routed  and  driven 
headlong  toward  Fayetteville.  Again  they 
offered  resistance  at  Cross  Hollows  and  at 
Fayetteville,  and  again  from  each  place  they 
were  driven  wildly,  with  loss  of  prisoners  and  of 
stores.  At  Mudtown,  one  of  the  encampments 
of  the  foe,  the  rebels,  as  they  retreated,  pois- 
oned the  wells  and  the  provisions  which  they 
left  behind.  It  was  reported  to  General  Hal- 
leck that  forty-two  officers  and  men  were  thus 
poisoned.  Notwithstanding  the  exasperation 
of  our  soldiers  in  view  of  such  barbarity,  they 
did  not  wreak  any  vengeance  upon  the  rebel 
prisoners  in  our  hands. 

General  Curtis  was  now  in  quite  a wilderness 
country,  many  a weary  league  from  the  base 
of  his  supplies  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Missouri. 
He  had  with  him  an  army  of  about  10,500  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  with  40  pieces  of  cannon. 
Anticipating  that  the  rebels  would  concentrate 
all  their  possible  force  to  attack  him,  he  selected  a 
strong  position  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Ben- 
tonvillc  to  make  a stand  against  whatever  odds 
might  march  against  him.  The  four  divisions 
of  his  army  were  stationed  at  points  to  guard 
all  approaches,  but  from  which  they  could  be 
easily  rallied  and  united  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  5th  of  March  was  bitterly  cold  and  blus- 
tering, and  the  ground  was  whito  with  snow. 
As  General  Curtis  was  engaged  in  writing, 
scouts  came  hurrying  in  with  the  information 
that  the  rebels  were  approaching  in  force,  evi- 
dently prepared  to  give  battle.  Van  Dorn  had 
concentrated  an  army  of  between  25,000  and 
80,000  men,  composed  of  troops  from  Missouri, 
led  by  Price,  bands  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  under  M‘Culloch,  and  a mass  of  In- 
dians, whom  they  had  compelled  to  join  their 
ranks,  from  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and 
Choctaw  tribes,  goaded  on  by  Albert  Pike. 
These  troops  were  gathered  in  the  Boston 
Mountains,  a high  range  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  State. 

Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth  were  southwest 
of  Bentonville.  The  first  dash  of  the  foe  was 
toward  their  little  band.  Sigel  immediately 
retreated  upon  Bentonville,  and  then,  while 
pressed  by  an  overpowering  force— often  sur- 
rounding him,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  this  or  any  other  war,  slowly  retired, 
beating  back  the  assaults  of  the  foe  on  both 
flanks  and  his  rear  for  fivo-and-a-half  hours, 
until  safely,  and  with  all  his  baggage  train  pre- 
served, he  reached  tho  reinforcements  which 
Curtis  sent  to  his  aid.  Truly  does  Sigel  say, 
in  his  address  to  his  soldiers : 
u On  the  retreat  from  Bentonville  to  Sugar  Creek,  a dis- 


tance of  ten  mile*,  you  cut  your  way  through  an  enemy  at 
least  five  times  stronger  than  yourselves.  The  actiritr, 
self-possession,  and  courage  of  the  little  band  of  GOO  will 
ever  be  memorable  In  the  history  of  this  war.** 

Curtis  rapidly  concentrated  the  patriot  army 
upon  a commanding  swell  of  land  called  Pea 
Ridge,  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek.  Van 
Dorn,  exulting  in  his  immense  superiority  in 
numbers,  marched  from  Fayetteville  to  Ben- 
tonville, leaving  Pea  Ridge  some  miles  distant 
upon  his  right.  Near  Bentonville  he  took  a 
detour  to  the  westward  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  while  ho  made  the  feint  of  an  at- 
tack upon  Curtis  upon  the  south,  he  pressed 
rapidly  northward  and  gained,  about  eight 
miles  from  Curtis,  and  in  his  rear,  the  only 
road  by  w'hich  he  could  retreat  to  Springfield. 
He  now  felt  sure  of  his  victims.  Less  than 
ten  thousand  patriots,  in  a strange  country, 
with  their  lines  of  communication  and  their  re- 
treat cut  off,  were  completely  surrounded  by 
thirty  thousand  as  desperate  men  as  ever 
plunged  into  tho  horrors  of  battle. 

Curtis,  fully  awaro  of  the  arduous  conflict 
which  was  before  him,  prepared  to  meet  the 
foe,  now  rushing  upon  him  from  all  sides,  by 
adopting  all  tho  precautions  which  military 
skill  and  bravery  could  suggest.  Parties  were 
detailed  to  fell  timber  to  obstruct  the  approach- 
es ; earth-works  were  thrown  up  and  positions 
selected  for  the  batteries.  All  the  men  worked 
with  a will,  and  as  by  magic  the  spacious  en- 
campment became  strongly  fortified.  By  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  Gth  the  four  di- 
visions were  assembled  on  the  selected  field  to 
await  the  crisis  of  a battle  whose  result  was 
very  uncertain,  and  the  issues  of  which  would 
inevitably  prove  most  momentous.  The  line 
of  the  army  extended  threo  or  four  miles  front- 
ing Sugar  Creek  on  the  south,  with  the  broken 
plateau,  called  Pea  Ridge,  extending  north- 
ward in  the  rear.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
tho  enemy  would  attack  from  the  south,  as  it 
was  not  then  known  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
rebel  army  had  swept  around  to  cut  off  our  re- 
treat and  to  attack  us  from  the  north. 

As  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was 
ascertained  on  the  Gth  a change  of  front  became 
necessary.  While  effecting  this  change  intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  the  rebels  were  ad- 
vancing in  force,  having  already  commenced 
their  attack  directly  in  our  rear.  It  was  then 
about  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  clear  and  cold,  and  not  a breath  of  air  swept 
the  ground,  which  was  slightly  whitened  with 
snow.  The  battle  commenced  on  the  right  of 
our  column,  and  raged  all  day  most  furiously 
through  ravineB  and  over  ridges  and  into  for- 
ests, with  charges  and  counter -charges,  re- 
pulses, and  victories  in  a blending  of  terror, 
confusion,  uproar,  wounds,  and  death  which  it 
is  in  vain  for  any  pen  to  describe.  The  Third 
and  Fourth  Divisions,  severally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonels  Carr  and  Davis,  bore  th-: 
brunt  of  this  battle. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Van 
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General  Asborli  with  his  artillery  rendered 
signal  service,  ns  did  Colonel  Osterhnus  in  a 
very  gallant  charge.  Before  the  battle  com- 
menced the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  was  such 
that  every  object  on  the  hills  and  slopes  was 
visible.  But  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  soon 
settled  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  whole  scene 
was  enveloped  in  sulphurous  gloom,  and  the 
position  of  the  batteries  could  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  lurid  flash  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
charge. The  dense  masses  of  infantry  were 
entirely  obscured  by  the  ever- thickening  cloud. 
During  the  night  the  lines  of  the  hostile  parties 
were  not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  apart.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  but  no  fires  could  be  safely 
lighted  lest  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  should 
open  upon  them ; and  the  air  was  so  still  that 
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it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  conversation  in 
whispers.  The  braying  of  the  mules  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  was  painful  to  hear. 
Many  of  them  had  been  without  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  without  food  for  twenty-four. 

The  patriot  commanders  passed  a sleepless 
night.  Though  Curtis  kept  up  good  courage 
and  was  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  the  su- 
periority of  the  foe  in  numbers  was  so  great 
that  most  of  the  officers,  though  prepared  for  a 
desperate  fight,  silently  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  dawn.  The  long-looked-for  light  at  length 
appeared  in  the  east ; and  the  sun,  like  a fiery 
ball,  shone  portentously  through  the  murky 
clouds.  The  enemy  held  the  only  road  by 
which  we  could  retreat.  The  woods  and  hills 
swarmqd  with  their  troops.  They  outnum- 
bered the  patriots  three  to  one,  and  a thousand 
of  our  men  had  already  fallen  dead  or  wounded. 

Soon  after  the  dawn  there  was  some  skirm- 
ish firing,  and  at  eight  o’clock,  as  the  can- 
noniers  stood  to  their  guns  along  the  entire 
line,  the  fire  was  opened.  Sigcl  arranged  his 
batteries  in  a way  which  elicited  the  highest 
admiration  from  the  most  scientific  observers. 
He  soon  had  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  opening 
upon  the  enemy  a fire  which  no  human  courage 
could  endure.  Canister  and  grape  tore  through 
the  crowded  ranks  of  the  foe  with  awful  de- 
struction. An  officer  in  the  regular  army,  who 
was  a witness  of  this  scene,  writes : 


whether  the  scalp  was  peeled  from  the  brow  of 
friend  or  foe.  All  Vould  alike  count  as  tro- 
phies of  their  prowess  around  their  camp-fires. 
The  rebels  complained  that  they  rendered  but 
little  efficient  service ; that  they  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  deafening  roar  of  battle.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  rifle.  They  had 
heard  the  war-whoop.  But  when  they  saw 
12-pounders  running  around  on  wheels,  caus- 
ing the  forest  to  tremble  with  their  thunderings, 
while  shells  shrieked  through  the  air,  prostrated 
largo  trees,  and  exploded  with  carnage  which 
swept  away  whole  platoons,  their  amazement 
passed  all  bounds.  No  power  could  hold  them 
to  the  discipline  essential  in  modern  warfare. 

The  Texan  Rangers  were  more  fierce  and 
savage  even  than  the  Indians.  Probably  a 
more  desperate  set  of  men  never  existed.  The 
Richmond  Whig  speaks,  with  much  complacen- 
cy, of  the  Texans,  “with  their  large,  heavy 
knives,  driving  skulls  in  twain,  mingling  blood 
and  Brains  and  hair.”  This  spectacle,  the  Whig 
amiably  declares,  “was  not  devoid  of  satisfac- 
tion.” 

The  patriot  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, as  given  by  General  Curtis,  was*  1351. 

! The  rebel  loss  has  not  been  ascertained ; but 
it  must  have  been  far  more  severe,  from  their 
crowded  masses  and  the  terrible  accuracy  and 
destructiveness  of  our  fire.  The  rebels  retired 
south  of  the  Boston  Mountains,  to  repair  dam- 
ages and  to  recruit  their  forces.  General  Car- 
ds established  himself  at  Keitsville,  and  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. Then  ensued  for  many  weeks  a series 
of  marchings  and  countermarching*  to  baffle 
the  designs  of  the  rebels.  The  6tory  of  these 
arduous  campaignings  through  darkness  and 
storms,  •traversing  with  iveary  footsteps  wide 
and  miry  prairies,  and  fording  swollen  streams, 
can  probably  never  be  told.* 

These  movements,  though  all-important, 
though  accomplishing  great  results,  though  ac- 
companied with  the  heroic  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exhaustion,  and  death,  were  uneventful 
in  those  incidents  which  give  so  dreadful  an 
interest  to  the  carnage  of  the  field  of  battle. 
By  the  middle  of  April  General  Curtis  was 
marching  through  the  State  with  the  strides  of 
a conqueror.  In  that  sunny  clime  the  chilling 
winds  of  winter  had  passed  away,  and  every 
where  verdure  and  summer’s  bloom  cheered 
the  eye.  Foraging  and  scouting  parties  were 
moving  in  all  directions,  sweeping  vehemently 
before  them  every  form  of  opposition.  Curtis 
now  set  out  for  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Leaving  the 
Boston  Mountains  on  his  right  he  marched  by 
the  way  of  Salem  aud  Batesville.  At  Bates- 

* For  thin  narrative  of  the  great  victory  at  Pea  Ridge 
I am  indebted  to  the  official  reports  of  Generals  Curtis 
and  Sigel,  and  of  Die  subordinate  officers.  Colonels  Jeff.  C. 
Davis,  Pattison,  Washburn,  White,  and  others;  also  to  an 
admirable  description  given  by  an  officer  in  the  regular 
army,  and  a very  minute  detail  fmm  the  correspondent  of 
the  Near  York  Herald.  I have  ai*>  examined  the  rebel 
narrative  given  in  the  Richmond  Whig. 


“For  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  did  Sigers  iron  hail 
fall  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  furious  as  Die  avalanche, 
deadly  as  the  simoom.  One  by  one  the  rebel  pieces  ceased 
to  play.  Onward  crept  our  infantry.  Onward  crept  Sigel 
and  his  terrible  guns.  Shorter  aud  shorter  became  the 
range.  No  charge  of  theirs  could  face  that  iron  hail,  or 
dare  to  venture  on  that  compact  line  of  bayonets.  Again 
Sigel  advanced  Ids  line,  making  another  partial  change 
of  front.  Then  came  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy  in 
the  woods ; and  those  brave  boys,  who  had  lain  for  hours 
with  the  hail  and  shot  of  Che  enemy  falling  upou  them  aud 
the  cannon  of  Sigel  playing  over  them,  rose  up  and  dressed 
their  ranks  as  if  it  were  but  an  evening  parade.  And  as 
the  4 Forward’  was  given  the  Tweniy-fifih  Illinois  moved 
in  compact  line,  supported  on  the  left  with  the  Twelfth 
Missouri  acting  as  skirmishers,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
Twenty-secoud  Indiana.  As  they  passed  into  the  dense 
brush  they  were  mot  by  a terrible  volley.  This  was  an- 
swered by  one  as  terrible  and  far  more  deadly.  Volley 
followed  volley ; yet  on  and  on  went  that  line  of  determ- 
ined men.  Steadily  they  pushed  the  rebel  force  until  they 
gained  more  open  ground.  Here  the  Confederate  forces 
broke  in  confusion  and  fled.  The  day  whs  oure.  And  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
triumphs  clustering  around  the  old  starry  flag.** 

The  rebels  retreated  precipitately  through 
the  gulliqs  and  ravines,  pelted  by  round  shot 
and  shell  from  such  batteries  as  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  rapidly-vanishing 
lines.  Sigel  pursued  them  some  miles  toward 
Keitsville,  firing  on  them  as  they  ran  away. 
M‘Cuiloch,  a rebel  of  reckless  daring  and  much 
military  skill,  fell  in  this  engagement.  His  loss 
was  greatly  deplored  by  his  comrades. 

The  Indians,  goaded  on  by  Albert  Pike,  were 
roused,  like  wolves  having  once  lapped  blood,  to 
demoniac  ferocity.  They  gratified  their  savage 
propensities  by  scalping  the  wounded ; and  it 
is  said  that  it  made  no  difference  to  them 
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villc  he  expected  to  meet  a gun-boat  expedi- 
tion, which  was  fitted  out  at  Memphis  under 
Colonel  Fitch,  to  descend  the  Missouri,  and 
steam  up  the  White  River  with  supplies  and 
reinforcements.  But  this  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  three  gun-boats  and  a transport,  having 
on  board  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana  Regiment, 
met  with  disaster,  and  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object. 

The  boats  successfully  entered  the  White 
Hirer,  and  had  ascended  the  stream  6ome  fif- 
teen miles,  to  a point  near  Saint  Charles,  when 
they  encountered  a concealed  battery.  Though 
the  troops  landed  and  captured  the  battery, 
it  was  not  until  a shot  had  pierced  the  steam- 
drum of  the  Mound  City,  filling  the  boat  with 
scalding  vapor,  which  drove  the  men  into  the 
river.  Nearly  every  one  was  scalded.  Out 
of  a crew  numbering  175  but  23  escaped  unin- 
jured. After  the  explosion  took  place  the  reb- 
els fired  upon  the  scalded  men  who  were  strug- 
gling helplessly  and  drowning  in  the  stream. 

The  lqps  of  the  Mound  City,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  two  other  steamers  back  to 
Memphis  to  convey  the  wounded  there  arrest- 
ed the  immediate  progress  of  the  expedition, 
though  it  subsequently  reached  its  place  of  des- 
tination. The  scene  of  suffering  witnessed  as 
these  scalded  men  were  collected  is  too  painful 
to  record.  Awful  has  been  the  price  of  misery 
and  of  death  through  which  our  country  has 
been  redeemed  from  the  assaults  of  rebellion. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  unhappy  men  died  on 
their  passage  to  Memphis.  This  disaster  and 
victory — for  the  batteries  were  taken,  and  White 
River  thrown  open — occurred  on  Tuesday*  J une 
17,  1862.  Among  the  many  incidents  of  the 
disaster  may  be  mentioned  that  a sailor  by  the 
name  of  Jones  leaped,  badly  scalded,  through 
one  of  the  port-holes  into  the  river.  As  he 
was  swimming  around  to  get  to  some  one  of  the 
boats  he  received  three  gun-shot  wounds— one 
in  the  leg,  one  in  the  shoulder,  and  one  in  the 
back.  Still  he  kept  afloat,  and  not  being  able 
to  reach  any  of  the  small  boats  was  swept  down 
the  rapid  stream  nearly  half  a mile,  where  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  Lexington,  and  is  prob- 
ably still  living. 

The  situation  of  Curtis  was  now  very  alarm- 
ing. He  was  nearly  destitute  of  provisions, 
far  distant  from  his  sources  of  supply,  and  sur- 
rounded by  envenomed  foes.  To  add  to  the 
embarrassments  of  this  heroic  leader  it  became 
necessary  just  at  this  time  to  concentrate  all 
our  forces  for  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Curtis  re- 
ceived dispatches  calling  for  ten  regiments  to 
be  sent  immediately,  by  fqrced  marches,  to  Cape 
Girardeau.  Without  a murmur,  though  it 
must  have,  been  with  deep  pangs  of  regret,  he 
yielded  to  a necessity  which  frustrated  all  his 
plans.  But  for  this  in  a few  days  the  flag  of 
the  Union  would  have  floated  over  Little  Rock, 
and  Arkansas  would  have  stood  forth  redeemed. 

Curtis  thus  found  himself  with  a very  feeble 
band,  altogether  too  weak  to  prosecute  a vigor- 
ous war  against  twenty  thousand  rebels  dispersed 


through  the  State,  and  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing surrounded,  cut  off  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies at  Springfield,  and  starved  into  surrender. 
He  therefore  decided  to  move  his  army  across 
the  State  to  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi.  That 
river,  then  traversed  above  Vicksburg  by  our 
gun-boats,  could  be  his  line  of  communication 
with  the  North. 

But  such  a march  as  this,  through  an  almost 
pathless  wilderness,  where  there  were  scarcely 
any  opportunities  for  forage,  and  all  necessary 
supplies  were  to  be  transported  with  the  army ; 
where  forests  were  to  be  penetrated,  vast  plains 
traversed  in  the  blaze  of  a July  sun,  and  rivers 
forded  or  bridged ; while  guerrillas  were  hov- 
ering on  his  flanks,  and  a vigilant  and  daring 
foe,  familiar  with  the  countiy,  was  throwing  ev- 
ery possible  impediment  in  his  way,  and  often 
gathering  in  strength  to  give  him  fierce  battle, 
involved  difficulties  which  required  the  highest 
qualities  of  genius  and  heroism  to  surmount. 
Even  before  the  army  commenced  its  march  it 
w'as  exposed  at  times  to  severe  deprivation  for 
want  of  food. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  and  the  march  occupied  about 
eighteen  days.  On  the  24th  of  June  Curtis 
abandoned  his  communications  with  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
his  base  of  supplies,  called  in  his  guards,  and 
commenced  his  adventurous  march.  At  Jack- 
sonport,  twenty-five  miles  from  Batesville, 
where  the  Big  Black  River  enters  into  the 
White,  a delay  of  five  days  occurred  to  make 
still  more  efficient  preparations.  He  then  again 
put  his  columns  in  motion,  to  push  forward  with 
the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 

There  was  a band  of  about  twelve  hundred 
rebels  in  front  of  him,  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
barricade  the  roads  with  trees  felled  by  the 
forced  labor  of  the  negroes,  to  fire  upon  his 
trains  from  the  cane-brakes  as  they  could  get 
opportunity,  and  to  place  every  possible  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  his  advance.  There  were 
frequent  skirmishes  as  our  troops  fought  their 
way  along,  until,  on  the  7th  of  July,  they  en- 
countered a force  of  six  Texan  regiments  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Cache  River,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  dispute  our  advance  behind  a block- 
ade of  fallen  timber.  But  few  have  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Bayou  Cache ; and  yet  there  was 
exhibited  there  military  discipline  and  bravery 
lyhich  could  not  have  been  surpassed  on  the 
world-renowned  arenas  of  Austcrlitz  and  Wa- 
terloo. 

Colonel  Hovey,  of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  open  the  road.  Parts 
of  four  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin, 
under  Colonel  Harris,  were  in  the  advance. 
Cautiously  they  moved  forward  with  one  small 
rifle  piece,  belonging  to  the  First  Indiana  cav- 
alry, under  Captain  Potter.  As  this  little  band 
reached  a turn  in  the  road  they  came  suddenly 
upon  two  Texan  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  a 
regiment  of  infantry.  Their  first  greeting  was 
a volley  of  bullets,  which  killed  five  of  our  men 
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ami  wounded  both  Colonel  Harris  and  Captain 
Potter.  The  fire  was  promptly  returned  from 
both  musketry  and  the  rifle-gun.  But  now, 
with  loud  yells,  the  rebels  came  rushing  on  in 
an  impetuous  charge*  Our  men  fell  hark,  bnt 
still  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks 
of  the  foe. 

Hovey,  who  was  at  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
hearing  the  firing,  and  seeing  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  rose  above  the  trees  and  filled  the 
air,  pressed  forward  with  the  Thirty-third  Il- 
linois, and  very  sagaciously  placed  his  men  in 
ambush  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Our  over- 
powered troops,  still  firing  as  they  retreated, 
were  pursued  by  the  rebels,  who  uttered  loud 
yells  as  they  rushed  furiously  forward.  Sud- 
denly there  was  poured  in  upon  them  a crash 
of  musketry  from  the  patriots  in  ambush  which 


tumbled  twenty-five  of  the  foe  from  their  sad- 
dles, and  caused  the  whole  column  to  real  a a* 
stagger;  and  as  volley  followed  volley 
their  concealed  assailants  the  rebels  broke  as- 
fled,  Utterly  panic-stricken. 

It  was  now  about  half  past  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Just  then  Colonel  Wood,  who  b»i 
been  sent  fifteen  miles  from  the  camp  fo  sire 
a bridge  from  being  destroyed  at  Barm* 
Vieu.  and  which  enterprise  he  gloriously  ac- 
complished, came  up  at  full  speed  with  lie 
First  Indiana*  They  were  greeted  with 
which  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  disorder! 
foe.  Colonel  Hovey  rode  up  to  Wood,  ex- 
claiming, “ You  will  find  the  rebels  down  there. 
Colonel,  thick  enough.  Pitch  into  them  l”  Sc 
second  word  was  needed.  With  cheers  the 
cavalry  plunged  forward,  the  horses  leaping  a 
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thus  aided  in  the  impetuous  chase.  Several 
times  the  resolute  rebels  endeavored  to  make 
a stand,  hut  such  volleys  us  were  poured  in 
upon  them  no  courage,  could  endure.  Thus 
they  were  driven,  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  dead  for  a distance  of  three  miles.  The 
enemy  lost  In  kilted  over  a hundred  in  this 
running  fight,  w hile  our  loss  was  but  five  killed 
and  forty-seven  wounded. 

Continuing  his  march  through  Augusta  and 
Clarendon,  the  advance,  under  General  Wash- 
hum,  readied  Helena,  .on  the  Mississippi,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  I2th  of  July. 
The  last  day  and  night  the  troops  accomplished 
a forced  march  of  sixty- five  miles.  Daring 


ditch  four  feet  wide,  from  which  the  rebel.*  lmd 
broken  up  the  bridge.  In  the  perilous  leap 
some  of  the  men  were  pitched  headlong,  and 
one  bor&e  had  his  leg  broken.  Rails  were 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  .some  steel  rifled 
guns  passed  over.  The  cavalry  was  then 
brought  into  line  of  battle,  the  artillery  in 
front  drawn  by  hand.  The  enemy  whs  soon 
discovered  advancing  Again  with  extended 
wings.  At  the  distance  of  but  two  hundred 
yards  we  opened  optui  them  with  a terrible 
fire  of  canister.  As  round  after  round  tore 
their  ranks  again  the  rebels  tied.  Onward 
rushed  the  pursuers.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  the  officers  seized  the  drug  ropes,  and  t 
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On  the  14th  of  July,  just  niter  Curtis  had 
safely  arrived  at  Helena,  the  rebels  were  <on- 
Generating- their  forces  at  Fayetteville  for  n raid 
into  Missouri.  Major  Miller  pounced  upon 
them  with  a patriot  Force  of  about  six  hundred 
rnen,  and  after  a severe  conflict  utterly  root* 
ed  and  dispersed  the  Confederate  bund,  which 
numbered  about  sixteen  hundred. 

Again,  after  some  weeks  of  recruiting,  the 
rebels  concentrated  their  forces  at  Old  Fort 
Wayne,  near  Maysrille.  Seven  thousand  had 
been  gathered  there.  At  a short  distance,  at 
n place  called  Cross  Hollows,  there  were  four 
thousand  more,  chiefly  Texans,  under  Manna- 
ditke.  Blunt,  with  a small  but  well-tried  Uh- 
iou  force,  was  at  Pea  Ridge.  Maysville  i* 


the  whole  war  there  were  but  few  adventures 
more  heroic  than  this  movement  of  the  army 
of  Curtis  through  the  wilds  of  Arkansas. 

The  buttle  of  Pea  Ridge  really  decided  the 
fate  both  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  reb- 
els made  a few  attempts  to  recover  their  lost 
ground,  some  of  them  quite  desperate,  but  in 
oil  they  were  utterly  baffled.  We  had  a small 
army  of  observ  ation  on  the  northwestern  front- 
ier of  Arkansas,  chiefly  composed  of  Kansas 
troops  under  General  James  G.  Blunt,  and 


J.  Herron.  The  rebel  forces  were  stationed 
at  several  posts  through  out  Arkansas,  under 
Generals  Hindman,  Kuan,  Rains,  and  Marmu- 
duke. 
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halted  until  live  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  his 
train  to  come  up.  He  was  anxious  to  reach, 
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darkness  ami  the  incidents  of  the  march,  might 
close  up.  But  the  men  were  by  this  time  ho 
exhausted  that,  us  soon  as  halted,  they. dropped 
by  the  wayside  and  were  soon  soundly  asleep. 
After  the  delay  of  half  art  honr  the  column  was 
again  pushed  forward.  But  by  some  mistake, 
m the  darkness  and  the  inevitable  confusion 
of  such  a march,  only  the  head  of  the  column, 
consisting  of  about  six  hundred  Kansas  troops, 
was  put  in  motion,  while  the  rear  still  enjoyed 
♦ heir  bivouac.  These  Kansas  troops  were  un- 
der the  command  of  Lie Utemint-Colonel  Bas- 
sett. General  Blunt,  with  his  body-guard,  was 
ahead.  They  reached  Maysville  just  before 
daylight.  But  by  some  means  the  tidings  that 
the  Yankees  were  coming  had  penetrated  the 


streets,  and  nil  the  male  inhabitant*  had 
to  the  rebel  camp. 

It  whs  now  five  o’clock.  As  Blunt  vrnsmak- 
ing  his  arrangements  to  sweep  rapidly  across 
the  prairie  and  attack  the  intrenched  foe  he 
learned,  to  his  surprise,  a«d  greatly  to  his  cha- 
grin, that  the  main  body  of  his  little  ftnny  was 
seven  miles  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  bad  only 
six  hundred  men  to  march  upon  a force  esti- 
mated at  seven  thousand.  A courier  was  dis- 
patched to  order  the  column  tip  as  rapidly  n? 
possible;  while  Blunt,  with  true  heroism,  re- 
solved to  move  directly  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  small  force  then  at  his  command,  mid  com- 
mence the  attack  with  the  utmost  fierceness. 
He  hoped  thus  to  hold  the  foe  there  until  the 
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main  body  should  come  up,  and  help  him  to  a 
victory,  and  cut  off  the  rebel  retreat. 

One  of  our  ever  firm  friends,  a negro,  gave 
Blunt  a minute  description  of  all  the  rebel  de- 
fenses, and  having  his  freedom  promised  him 
served  as  a faithful  guide.  Dashing  rapidly 
forward,  these  mounted  troops  swept  over  the 
prairie  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  and  drove 
the  pickets  into  the  edge  of  the  forest,  or  tim- 
ber, as  it  is  there  called.  Cautiously  entering 
the  timber  they  advanced  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  they  encountered  the  enemy,  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  at  the  edge  of  a pasture. 
Two  howitzers  were  brought  forward  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  foe,  and  with  great 
rapidity  and  precision  a fire  of  shells  was  open- 
ed, which  the  rebels  promptly  returned,  and 
instantly  the  entire  line  was  engaged. 

The  rebels  could  not  but  observo  our  small 
force.  They  probably  deemed  it  impossible 
that  a little  band  of  but  six  hundred  men  would 
have  the  audacity  to  attack  them.  They  must 
have  supposed  that  a larger  force  was  some- 
where concealed,  or,  with  their  accustomed 
daring,  they  would  have  rushed  upon  and  over- 
whelmed the  bold  band  which  had  thus  bid 
them  defiance.  The  Kansas  troops  were  all 
ordered  to  dismount  and  advance  on  foot  to 
within  short  range,  where  they  opened  upon 
the  foe  a terrific  fire  from  their  Harper's  Ferry 
rifles. 

Just  then  the  Kansas  Sixth,  under  Colonel 
Judson,  and  the  Third  Cherokee  regiment,  un- 
der Colonel  Phillips,  came  upon  the  field.  A 
charge  was  now  ordered  by  troops  Who  were 
without  bayonets.  Gallantly  it  was  made. 
Five  companies  of  the  Second  Kansas,  under 
Captains  Hopkins,  Moore,  Gardner,  and  Rus- 
sell, all  led  by  Captain  S.  J.  Crawford,  making 
up  for  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  cheers,  plunged  directly  into 
the  centre  of  the  hostile  lines,  drove  the  can- 
noniers  from  their  guns,  and  dragged  back  the 
captured  battery,  consisting  of  four  brass  pieces, 
in  triumph  to  their  comrades.  It  was  glorious- 
ly done.  It  was  a deed  of  which  Kansas  may 
be  prond,  and  the  record  of  which  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  children  and  the  children’s 
children  of  these  brave  men. 

And  now*,  when  the  victory  over  seven  thou- 
sand men  was  virtually  won  by  six  hundred, 
the  troops  which,  by  mistake,  had  been  left 
behind  began  gradually  to  arrive.  The  Sixth, 
under  Colonel  Judson,  with  foaming  steeds, 
came  galloping  over  the  prairie.  Rabb’s  re- 
nowned battery,  urged  forward  by  its  youthful 
commander,  came  thundering  along,  the  horses 
on  the  full  trot.  The  Eleventh  Kansas,  a splen- 
did new  regiment,  forgetting  exhaustion  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  tempest 
of  battle  was  raging,  came  on  at  the  double 
quick.  Rabb’s  battery  was,  without  a moment’s 
delay,  in  position,  hurling  its  missiles  upon  the 
foe. 

But  the  enemy  had  now  lost  all  courage,  all 
hope,  nearly  all  organization,  and  was  flying  in 
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dismay.  They  were  pursued  for  seven  miles, 
leaving  a trail  of  their  dead  behind.  So  utter 
was  their  discomfiture  that  they  did  not  halt 
in  their  retreat  until  they  reached  Fort  Gib- 
son, on  the  Arkansas  River,  seventy  miles  from 
the  scene  of  their  rout  at  Old  Fort  Wayne. 

In  this  brilliant  little  campaign  we  lost  but 
four  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
rebels  is  not  known.  Our  own  troops  buried 
fifty  of  their  dead.  But  for  the  accident  by 
which  a part  of  our  force  had  been  left  behind 
| the  entire  rebel  force  would  have  been  cap- 
tured or  destroyed. 

► 

We  have  spoken  of  another  body  of  the  reb- 
els, numbering  four  thousand,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Cross  Hollows,  a place  about  twelve 
miles  south  from  Fayetteville,  or  on  the  main 
road  which  leads  to  Ozark,  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  October 
General  Totten  started  from  Osage  Spring, 
about  seventeen  miles  west  from  Fayetteville, 
to  capture  or  disperse  this  rebel  band.  He 
took  with  him  about  seven  thousand  men.  A 
few  hours  later  General  Herron  moved  from 
his  camp  with  about  nine  hundred  men,  mostly 
cavalry,  by  a detour,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  It  was  a night 
of  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  air  sharp  with 
frost.  The  obscure  road  led  through  brush- 
wood and  forests,  over  hills  and  across  tor- 
rents. Unexpectedly,  just  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking,  Herron  came  upon  the  foe  before  Tot- 
ten had  accomplished  his  march.  Herron  had 
apparently  “ caught  a Tartar.”  He  found  him- 
self, as  the  day  was  dawning,  with  an  exhausted 
band  of  nine  hundred  men  confronted  by  four 
thousand  rebels  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 
Taking  a hasty  survey  of  the  position,  lie  rush- 
ed upon  the  foe  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if 
victory  were  certain.  The  rebels  were  pushed 
across  the  river,  driven  back  to  their  camp, 
where  they  made  a stand  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  patriot  boys,  with  loud  huzzas, 
made  a charge  with  such  abandon  of  courage 
that  the  foe  broke  and  fled  in  quite  a panic, 
leaving  the  camp  in  our  possession.  A large 
number  of  wooden  barracks  were  found  there, 
which  the  rebels  had  used  for  winter-quarters. 

These  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
cooking  utensils  and  most  of  the  camp-equipage 
destroyed.  Pushing  on  with  their  victory  they 
drove  the  routed  foe  four  miles  into  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains,  capturing  a portion  of  their 
train  and  taking  a few  prisoners.  Fifteen  dead 
bodies  were  picked  up  and  buried,  and  the  path 
along  which  the  rebels  retreated  was  sprinkled 
with  blood.  This  feat  was  accomplished  main- 
ly by  the  First  Iowa  cavalry  and  by  the  Seven- 
teenth Missouri.  It  is  too  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  this  brilliant  affair  we  did 
not  lose  a man,  and  but  five  were  wounded. 

One  of  these,  however,  subsequently  died. 

General  Blunt,  who  was  now  commanding 
the  First  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier, 
encamped  at  Lindsay’s  Prairie,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Maysville.  On  the  26th  of  November 
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he  learned  that  the  rebel  General  Marmaduke, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  was  at  Cane  Hill, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fayetteville.  Hind- 
man, with  another  large  force  of  rebels,  was 
on  the  march,  expecting  to  effect  a junction 
with  Marmaduke  on  the  28th,  when,  with  a 
united  force,  they  contemplated  another  raid 
into  the  rich  fields  of  Missouri. 

Blunt,  with  characteristic  promptness,  de- 
cided to  attack  Marmaduke  before  Hindman 
could  arrive.  With  his  whole  available  force, 
consisting  of  three  brigades,  four  batteries,  and 
six  mounted  howitzers,  he  commenced  his 
march  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
with  three  days’  rations  of  hard  bread  and  salt. 
There  was  a march  of  thirty-five  miles  before 
them,  over  an  extremely  rugged  road,  before 
they  could  reach  the  foe.  At  7 o’clock  that 
evening  the  resolute  band,  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  march,  bivouacked  within  ten  miles  of 
the  hostile  encampment. 

At  5 o’clock  the  next  morning  the  march  was 
resumed.  Leaving  the  main  road  the  army 
took  by-paths  so  as  to  come  upon  the  foe  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  on  the  north.  No  re- 
sistance was  encountered  until  our  troops  were 
within  half  a mile  of  the  rebel  camp.  The 
enemy  had,  however,  received  tidings  of  our 
approach,  had  called  in  his  pickets,  and  was 
prepared  for  battle.  Our  advance  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  Kansas  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cloud,  with  two  mounted  howitzers 
under  Lieutenant  Stover,  and  Rabb’s  Battery, 
with  General  Blunt,  his  staff  and  body-guard. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  still  some  miles 
in  the  rear,  struggling  against  the  innumerable 
impediments  of  the  way. 

In  passing  down  a gorge,  between  two  ab- 
rupt hills,  the  advance  encountered  a small 
force  set  to  watch  the  passage,  which  they  drove 
headlong  before  them.  Emerging  from  this 
gorge  they  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  upon  some  elevated  ground  on  their 
right  with  their  guns  in  battery.  Rabb’s  pieces 
were  soon  in  position,  and  for  nearly  an  hour, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  patriot  army  was 
hastening  forward,  the  hills  trembled  under  the 
fierce  cannonading  which  ensued.  The  rebels, 
not  knowing  how  weak  our  advance  was,  did 
not  venture  from  under  cover  of  their  guns. 
The  fire  from  Rabb’s  Battery  proved  so  de- 
structive, and  the  danger  was  so  great  from 
other  pieces  of  artillery  coming  up  and  taking 
position  to  rake  them,  that  the  rebels  aban- 
doned their  first  line  of  defense,  and  retreat- 
ing to  another  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a mile  in 
their  rear,  where  their  reserves  had  been  posted, 
again  made  a stand. 

But  more  of  our  artillery  soon  came  up,  and 
our  admirably  trained  gunners  opened  a fire  so 
rapid,  and  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  and  de- 
structiveness of  execution,  that  again  the  foe 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Re- 
treating through  the  village  of  Cane  Hill,  for 
the  third  time  they  made  a stand  on  a very 
commanding  ridge,  running  east  and  west  on 


the  south  side  of  the  town.  Here  they  con- 
centrated their  whole  force.  They  were  pur- 
sued with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  fled. 
Blunt  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for 
an  impetuous  assault,  of  whose  successful  re- 
sult he  cherished  no  doubt,  when  to  his  deep 
disappointment  he  saw  the  foe  on  the  full  re- 
treat toward  the  mountains  in  their  rear.  Ten- 
ney’s Battery  succeeded  in  rushing  forward  so 
as  to  throw  a few  shells  into  their  ranks  just  as 
the  fugitives  were  disappearing  under  cover  of 
the  forest. 

Our  men  and  horses  were  exhausted  by  the 
long  march.  But  the  rebels,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  fresh,  and  thus  they  had  the  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  race  which  ensued. 
The  patriots,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
victors,  strained  every  nerve  in  the  chose.  The 
rebels  were  retreating  through  the  Boston 
Mountains,  on  the  main  road  toward  Van  Bu- 
ren,  on  the  Arkansas  River.  A participant  in 
the  battle  thus  graphically  describes  the  scene : 

“ From  one  hill  to  another,  through  every  deep  ravine, 
op  and  down  mountains  and  through  the  woods  they  fled, 
occasionally  making  a stand  in  some  masked  place,  until 
charged  and  shelled  out.  Thus  the  battle  continued,  the 
retreat  and  the  pursuit,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
dark.  Almost  every  rod  of  ground  was  fought  over  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Both  armies  were  exhausted. 
Cavalry  regiments  dismounted  and  fought  through  the 
brush.  Artillery  horses  dropped  in  their  harness,  and  the 
men  would  seize  the  ropes  and  drag  the  guns  forward. 
The  closing  scene  was  between  sunset  and  dark.  The 
enemy  made  a stand  in  a deep  ravine.  Our  howitzers  had 
not  yet  come  up.  Our  men,  impatient,  made  a charge, 
cavalrymen  on  foot,  with  sabres  and  pistol?,  infantry  with 
bayonets,  and  Indians  with  rifles  in  the  very  thickest  of 
the  woods.  The  cheering  of  the  white  men,  the  shrill  war- 
whoops  of  the  Indians,  the  clashing  of  sabres,  and  the  in- 
cessant roar  of  small-arms,  converted  this  remote  mount- 
ain gorge  into  a perfect  Pandemonium.  The  enemy  gave 
way  and  darkness  prevented  further  pursuit.  This  ended 
the  battle  of  Cane  Hill.” 

The  pursuit  would  probably  have  been  still 
continued  had  not  Marmaduke  sent  an  officer 
galloping  forward  with  a white  flag,  requesting 
the  privilege  of  taking  off  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed. Blunt  states,  in  his  official  report,  that 
though  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  but  a 
cowardly  trick  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
their  retreat  and  save  their  guns,  still  consider- 
ation for  the  fate  of  Colonel  Jewett  and  others, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  ground  the  rebels  then 
held,  and  fears  lest  they  might  be  brutally  mur- 
dered, induced  him  to  respect  their  Rag  of 
truce. 

Our  loss  was  small.  The  enemy  fired  wildly 
in  their  hurried  retreat,  and  most  of  their  shot 
whizzed  harmlessly  through  the  air  or  buried 
themselves  in  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  our 
soldiers.  But  four  were  reported  as  killed,  and 
thirty-six  wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  re- 
ported at  6eventy-five  killed,  but  the  numbers 
wounded  can  never  be  known,  as  they  were 
borne  away  by  their  comrades.  Blunt  with  his 
victorious  command  encamped  at  Cane  Ilill. 

On  the  second  of  December,  1862,  General 
Blunt  received  information  that  the  anited  rebel 
forces  in  Western  Arkansas,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Hindman,  were  preparing  to  march 
upon  him  from  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
Van  Buren,  which  was  distant  but  about  twenty 
miles  from  Blunt's  camp  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that 
their  approach  might  be  expected  any  day. 
Blunt  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion. He  accordingly  sent  dispatches  for  the 
Second  and  Third  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Frontier  to  march  to  his  aid  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. These  troops  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  had  a march  be- 
fore them  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
Herron  took  command  of  the  two  divisions,  and 
with  the  promptitude  which  ever  characterized 
this  energetic  commander,  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  set  out  immediately  to  join  his  im- 
periled comrades  near  Cano  Hill.  It  was  mid- 
winter, which  in  that  climate  is  often  cold,  wet, 
and  stormy.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances it  would  require  several  days  to  ef- 
fect the  junction. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  Blunt  received  the 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  but  fifteen 
miles  off,  and  were  approaching  by  the  mount- 
ain road.  He  sent  out  a small  but  resolute 
force  to  occupy  some  commanding  position 
where  the  foe  should  be  held  in  check  until 
the  reinforcements  should  arrive.  Early  the 
next  morning,  with  his  entire  command,  he 
took  positions  outside  of  the  town,  which  would 
control  the  approaches  from  the  south.  Here 
he  made  every  arrangement  to  meet  the  foe 
which  prudence  and  courage  could  suggest. 
Detachments  were  sent  out  several  miles  to 
the  east  and  southeast  to  watch  the  various 
roads  leading  toward  Fayetteville,  lest  the  reb- 
els should  steal  by  and  get  possession  of  that 
city,  which  was  twenty  miles  in  his  rear.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  sixteen  hundred  of  Gen- 
eral Herron’s  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Second 
Wisconsin,  First  Iowa,  Tenth  Illinois,  and 
Eighth  Missouri,  all  under  Colonel  Wicker- 
sham,  reached  Cane  Hill,  and  also  brought  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  Herron  himself,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command,  was  at  Fayetteville. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
Blunt,  while  vigilantly  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  the  foe,  received  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  a band  of  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  reb- 
els had  contrived,  by  some  of  the  unknown 
paths  of  that  wilderness  region,  to  slip  by  him 
and  were  already  in  his  rear.  This  was  almost 
frightful  news,  for  but  eight  miles  northwest 
of  Cane  Hill,  at  a place  called  Rhea's  Mills, 
there  was  a large  supply  train  of  four  hundred 
wagons.  Tho  enemy,  by  a rapid  movement, 
might  perhaps  seize  this  train,  which  would  be 
a severe,  almost  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
army.  Or  he  might  advance  rapidly  along  the 
Fayetteville  road,  down  which  Herron  was  un- 
doubtedly approaching  in  a southwesterly  di- 
rection, and  by  an  unexpected  attack  might  so 
crush  his  command,  or  so  cripple  it,  os  to  pre- 
vent him  from  furnishing  any  aid  to  General 
Blunt.  This  it  subsequently  appeared  was 
Hindman's  plan. 


Blunt  decided  first  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
train.  The  little  hamlet  called  Rhea's  Mills  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a beautiful  rolling 
prairie,  about  eight  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  two  miles  wide,  called  Prairie  Grove. 
It  was  a highly-cultivated  region  for  that  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  fertile  farms  and  pictur- 
esque clumps  of  trees. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  four  o’clock  Herron 
reached  Fayetteville,  having  marched  all  night. 
Allowing  his  weaned  soldiers  but  one  hours 
rest  after  their  fatiguing  march  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward,  hop- 
ing to  join  Blunt  by  ten  o’clock  that  day.  When 
about  six  miles  from  Fayetteville  he  emerged 
from  a mountain  road  upon  the  charming  val- 
ley of  Prairie  Grove,  then  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun.  A more  beautiful  morning 
never  dawned  upon  this  globe.  Suddenly  he 
saw  a portion  of  his  advance,  consisting  of  the 
First  Arkansas  and  Seventh  Missouri  cavalry 
falling  back  in  great  disorder.  They  had  beeu 
attacked  by  a large  body  of  rebel  cavalry  under 
Marinaduke.  In  fact,  the  two  armies  of  Hind- 
man and  Herron  had  unexpectedly,  like  two 
locomotives  at  full  speed,  come  butting  against 
each  other. 

The  retreating  cavalry  were  speedily  checked 
and  re-formed,  though  Major  J.  M.  Hubbard, 
their  gallant  leader,  had  unfortunately  been 
taken  prisoner.  The  exultant,  on -rushing 
rebels,  pressed  forward  in  line  of  battle,  but  as 
our  batteries  opened  upon  them  they  were  put 
to  flight,  and  were  vigorously  pursued  four 
miles  back  to  Illinois  Creek.  Here  the  army 
of  Hindman  was  found  in  all  its  strength,  very 
formidably  posted,  and  all  ready  and  eager  for 
battle.  The  rebel  troops  occupied  a long  ridge, 
with  their  batteries  in  positions  which  Herron 
described  as  “magnificent.”  For  a mile  in 
front  of  this  array  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
the  ground  was  clear,  and,  over  this  cleared 
space,  and  in  the  face  of  all  these  batteries, 
Herron  must  advance  to  the  relief  of  Blunt,  or 
be  driven  back  in  ignominious  defeat.  Blunt 
was  ten  miles  in  the  rear,  and  all  unconscious 
of  the  storm  of  war  just  ready  to  burst  upon 
his  friends. 

The  situation  of  this  little  band  of  patriot 
troops  seemed  almost  desperate.  But  Herron, 
with  that  promptitude  of  decision  so  essential 
to  military  success,  decided  that  his  only  refuge 
from  disaster  was  instantly  and  fiercely  to  open 
the  battle  with  the  hope  that  Blunt  might  hear 
its  thunders  and  come  to  his  aid. 

As  ho  was  looking  over  the  ground,  feeling 
the  enemy's  position  and  searching  for  places 
to  convey  his  artillery  across  the  creek,  the 
rebels  directed  the  fire  of  all  their  guns  upon 
the  General  and  his  staff,  whom  they  saw  ex- 
posed to  view  at  the  side  of  their  pieces.  It 
was  a narrow  escape  for  them  all.  For  ten 
minutes  shot  and  shell  were  rattling  around 
them  almost  os  thick  as  hailstones  from  the 
clouds.  Several  shot  fell  within  a foot  of 
Herron. 
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They  promptly  withdrew  their  pieces,  and 
after  getting  two  batteries  in  position  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  cut  a 
road  through  the  timber,  got  fourteen  guns 
across  the  creek  almost  unperccived,  and 
opened  so  vigorous  a fire  upon  the  foe  as,  un- 
der its  protection,  to  pass  all  the  infantry  over 
the  creek  and  to  form  a line  of  battle,  even 
while  the  battle  was  fiercely  raging.  Our  well- 
trained  gunners  threw  their  shot  with  rapidity 
and  accuracy  which  elicited  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder. 

Herron  commenced  pressing  his  batteries 
slowly  forward  toward  the  enemy's  lines,  fol- 
lowing up  close  with  the  infantry.  The  rebels 
fought  with  their  accustomed  determination. 
Soon  the  whole  left  was  engaged.  Hindman 
now  endeavored  to  concentrate  his  force  at 
that  point  to  crush  our  left  wing.  To  frus- 
trate this  endeavor  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  and 
the  Twentieth  Wisconsin  were  ordered  to  charge 
a battery  placed  near  a farm-house  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  They  stormed  the  hill,  captured 
the  battery  of  four  guns,  and  drove  the  rebels 
back  more  than  half  a mile.  But  rebel  rein- 
forcements came  thundering  on,  and  our  men, 
overpowered,  were  unable  to  hold  their  ground. 
One  hundred  patriots  left  dead  upon  the  field 
attested  the  desperation  of  the  charge. 

And  now  the  rebels,  chafing  and  infuriated, 
attempted,  in  their  turn,  to  charge  en  masse 
the  batteries  of  Foust,  Backof,  and  Boeries. 
They  came  rushing  on  with  their  customary 
yells  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  muz- 
zles of  our  guns.  But  they  were  met  with  such 
a merciless  fire  from  artillery  and  musketry 
that  they  broke  and  fled,  having  suffered  slaugh- 
ter which  was  truly  awful.  Again  the  enemy 
attempted  to  mass  his  troops  upon  our  left. 
Again  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Indiana  and  the  Thirty-seventh 
Illinois  were  selected  for  this  service,  and  Col- 
onel Houston  in  person  gallantly  led  them. 
The  victorious  advance  of  our  troops  was  fol- 
lowed by  a repulse,  as  in  the  first  charge.  The 
battery  was  captured  by  the  patriots,  and  recap- 
tured by  the  rebels. 

It  was  now  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  short  winter’s  day.  Still  there 
were  no  tidings  from  Blunt.  Soon  the  gloom 
of  night  would  terminate  the  conflict.  Her- 
ron’s troops  were  exhausted  and  badly  cut  up. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  hold  on  until  dark. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  opening  fire  of  a 
battery  opposite  General  Herron’s  extreme 
right  arrested  attention,  and  the  crisis  was  so 
imminent  that  General  Herron,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Clark,  rode  out  to  examine  it. 
With  joy  which  can  not  be  described  they 
found  that  the  advance  of  General  Blunt’s 
army  was  pressing  forward  but  a mile  distant 
upon  their  right  wing.  A courier  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  inform  General  Blunt  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  foe ; and  with  renewed  fury  in- 
spiring both  sides,  the  battle  was  kept  up  until 
night  spread  its  pall  over  the  blood-stained  field. 


Let  us  now  turn  back  to  General  Blum. 

About  one  o’clock  he  had  reached  his  wagon 
train,  which  had  been  spread  out  on  a large 
open  plain  at  Rhea’s  Mills.  Immediately  he 
sent  forward  the  First  Iowa,  the  Tenth  Ohio, 
and  the  Eighth  Missouri  cavalry,  with  three 
howitzers,  on  the  road  to  Fayetteville  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  Herron.  These  troops  had 
advanced  about  two  miles  when,  as  they  reached 
the  top  of  a swell  of  ground  which  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect,  they  heard  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  saw  clouds  of  smoke  rising  over  a dis- 
tant valley,  which  told  too  plainly  that  the  foe  had 
fallen  headlong  upon  the  approaching  patriots. 

A courier  was  dispatched  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  announce  the  intelligence  to  Blunt, 
while  the  cavalry  pressed  forward  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  friends.  Colonel  Wiekersham, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  detachment,  soon 
came  upon  a large  body  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
endeavoring,  by  a secret  movement,  under 
cover  of  a heavy  piece  of  timber,  to  flunk  Her- 
ron upon  the  right.  The  Colonel,  though  hold- 
ing a far  inferior  force,  brought  forward  his 
howitzers,  and,  with  his  cavalry  in  position, 
opened  fire  upon  the  rebels,  determined  to  hold 
them  in  check  till  Blunt,  with  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  should  arrive. 

Rapidly  Blunt  rushed  his  troops  forward, 
placed  his  batteries  in  available  positions,  and 
the  engagement  became  general  along  the  en- 
tire line.  The  boom  of  70  pieces  of  cannon 
awoke  such  echoes  over  those  prairies  as  had 
never  before  been  heard  since  creation’s  dawn. 

But  alas ! the  scenes  of  battle  were  not  strange 
upon  those  flowery  savannas.  Though  the 
thunders  of  artillery  had  never  been  heard  there 
before,  yet  from  time  immemorial  savage  hordes 
had  swept  over  those  plains  in  murderous  con- 
flict. The  war-whoop  of  defiance,  the  battle- 
cry  of  onset,  the  shout  of  the  victor,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  dying,  had  often  blended  with  the 
gentle  zephyrs  of  morning  and  of  evening,  while 
blood  from  human  veins  had  enriched  the  soil, 
which  for  uncounted  centuries  has  bloomed 
with  beauty  and  with  fragrance. 

Blunt,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  foe,  and 
with  every  man’s  nerves  strained  to  the  utmost 
tension  by  the  roar  of  the  battle,  had  rushed  for- 
ward, often  leaving  the  main  road,  over  fences, 
ditches,  through  fields  of  chaparral  and  thorn 
brush,  until  his  troops  came  upon  the  enemy's 
line  upon  their  left,  just  in  season  to  thwart 
the  attempt  they  were  making  to  flank  Herron 
with  an  overwhelming  force.  When  Herron’s 
heroic  little  band  heard  the  first  guns  of  their 
allies,  as  they  came  rushing  to  their  aid,  n cheer 
went  up  from  the  whole  division  which  drowned 
for  the  moment  the  din  of  the  battle.  As  cheer 
after  cheer  ran  along  their  lines,  the  booming 
cannon  of  General  Blunt  gloriously  responded, 
hurtling  shot  and  shell  into  the  now  dismayed 
ranks  of  the  foe.  A captured  rebel  said  that 
the  first  three  shots  from  Rabb’s  battery  struck 
down  over  100  of  their  men.  General  Blunt, 
in  his  official  report,  writes : 
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u As  darkness  approached,  the  fire,  which,  from  both  ar- 
tillery and  musketry,  had  been  terrific  and  uninterrupted 
for  over  three  hour?,  gradually  censed  along  the  whole  line, 
and  my  command  bivouacked  upon  tlicir  arms,  ready  to 
renew  the  conflict  at  early  dawn.  I could  not  tell,  with 
any  certainty,  the  extent  of  damage  done  the  enemy. 
But  knowing  that  they  had  a force  greatly  superior  to 
mine  in  numbers,  I felt  assured  that  they  would  give  us 
battle  again  iu  the  morning,  and  made  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly.” 

The  patriot  troops  slept  upon  their  arms. 
Ammunition  was  brought  up,  refreshments  dis- 
tributed, and  every  thing  was  got  in  readiness  to 
renew  the  battle  at  tlie  dawn  of  day.  But  un- 
der tjte  cover  of  the  night  the  rebels  fled.  They 
wrapped  blankets  around  the  wheels  of  their 
artillery  and  escaped  over  the  Boston  Mount- 
ains. As  the  sun  rose  over  the  prairie  no  foe 
was  to  bo  seen,  and  the  men  of  our  victorious 
army  grasped  each  other’s  hands,  blending  their 
voices  in  such  a cheer  of  victory  as  is  not  often 
heard.  The  flght  had  been  desperate  And 
bloody,  but  the  victory  was  signal.  One  thou- 
sand patriots  lay  dead  or  wounded  upon  the 
field.  By  their  side  lay  2500  of  the  rebels. 

The  victory  of  Prairie  Grove  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war.  The  enemy  encountered  outnum- 
bered us  three  to  one.  They  were  in  their  own 
country,  and  were  familiar  with  every  stream 
and  road  and  mountain  pass.  Their  passions 
and  prejudices  had  been  roused  to  the  utmost  in- 
tensity by  their  very  able  and  sagacious  leader. 
They  fought  with  all  that  reckless  daring  which 
ever  characterized  them  on  every  battle-field. 
The  stake  was  all-important.  The  victory  of 
the  rebels  would  have,  perhaps,  annihilated  this 
our  army  of  the  frontier.  Western  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  And  the  Indian  country  would 
have  been  theirs  without  dispute.  But  this 
battle,  so  gallantly  won,  virtually  ended  the 
war  north  of  the  Arkansas  River.* 

On  the  8th  of  December  Captain  Milton 
Birch,  with  a detachment  of  but  40  men  from 
the  Fourteenth  regiment  cavalry  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  militia,  started  on  a raid  from  Ozark 
in  Missouri  into  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  to 
destroy  some  gigantic  saltpetre  works  near 
Yeliviilc.  Ho  was  signally  successful.  He 
returned  to  his  encampment  after  an  absence 
of  but  seven  days,  having  traveled  225  miles, 
captured  42  prisoners,  destroyed  40  6tand  of 
small-arms,  captured  12  horses  and  4 mules, 
and  also  having  utterly  destroyed  the  saltpetre 
works,  which  had  cost  the  rebel  government 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  AH  this  was  accom- 
plished without  any  loss  whatever. 

The  latter  part  of  December  General  Blunt 
was  encamped  at  Prairie  Grove.  He  learned 
that  Hindman  was  collecting  a large  force  at 

• Sec  official  reports  of  Generali!  Blunt  and  Herron, 
and  their  subordinate  officer?;  also  a very  spirited  letter 
from  General  Herron  to  a friend  in  Iowa,  in  the  Rebellion 
Record;  alao  graphic  accounts  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  Mmmuri  Democrat,  the  Chicago  Journal , the  Bur- 
lington IIawlc-E>jr,  und  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Though 
there  Is,  in  these  accounts,  diversity  of  details,  there  is  no 
diversity  in  respect  to  the  great  movements  and  issues  of 
the  battle. 


Van  Buren,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  preparing  for  another  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  Missouri.  Orders  were 
promptly  given  to  pick  out  the  best  men  from 
each  command,  each  mounted  man  to  carry 
one  peck  of  corn  for  his  horse,  and  all  to  take 
six  rations  in  haversack.  About  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  three  divisions, 
consisting  of  3000  cavalry  and  a body  of  in- 
fantry, commenced  their  movement,  in  a line 
almost  directly  south,  for  Van  Buren,  which 
was  50  miles  distant.  They  reached  Lee’s 
Creek  that  night,  where  they  bivouacked.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  army  was  again 
in  motion.  The  crossing  the  creek  is  described 
as  extremely  ludicrous.  It  was  midwinter, 
and  the  water  icy  cold.  No  time  could  be  lost 
in  constructing  bridges.  It  was  therefore  or- 
dered that  each  mounted  man  should  take  one 
of  the  infantry  on  the  croup  of  his  horse.  Many 
of  the  proud  steeds  resented  the  indignity,  and 
as  their  hind  quarters  were  thrown  high  into 
the  nir,  such  mishaps  were  witnessed  as  to 
cause  universal  merriment.  Others  were  striv- 
ing to  construct  bridges  with  logs,  which  the 
swift  current  tore  from  their  grasp.  The 
whole  command  was,  however,  soon  over,  and 
the  cavalry,  with  four  mountain  - howitzers, 
dashed  forward  till,  about  ten  o’clock,  they 
came  upon  two  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry, 
eight  miles  this  side  of  Van  Buren.  Putting 
spurs  to  their  horses  they  plunged  upon  the 
foe,  soon  routed  them,  and  drove  them  in  dis- 
orderly flight  back  to  the  river.  The  rebels 
attempted  to  save  some  of  their  camp  equi- 
page by  throwing  the  articles  loosely  into  their 
wagons  and  goading  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed.  As  these  wagons  were  driven  helter- 
skelter  along  the  rugged  road,  over  hills  and 
through  ravines,  while  our  cavalry  was  in  hot 
pursuit,  pelting  the  fugitives  with  bullets  and 
shells,  the  ground  was  soon  found  strewn  with 
smashed  ambulanees  and  broken  wagons,  while 
their  contents  of  tents,  carpet-bags,  clothing, 
harnesses,  saddles,  etc.,  seemed  almost  to  pave 
the  road. 

When  they  arrived  within  about  a mile  of 
Van  Buren  they  found  themselves,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  upon  the  top  of  a hill.  After  a mo- 
ment’s pause  to  collect  the  cavalry,  and  after 
sending  a few  greetings  from  the  mountain- 
howitzers  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  the  whole 
body  of  horsemen  dashed  down  the  gradual 
descent  into  the  town.  While  a part  of  the 
cavalry  entered  the  streets  of  the  city  another 
part  galloped  down  the  banks  of  the  stream  to 
intercept,  with  their  carbines,  three  stern-wliecl 
steamers,  which,  freighted  with  corn,  were  mak- 
ing as  rapid  tracks  as  possible  down  the  river. 
They  were  brought  back  and  returned  to  the 
levee.  The  “stars  and  stripes”  were  now  wav- 
ing over  the  court-house,  greeted  by  the  cheers 
of  the  victors  as  infantry  and  cavalry  crowded 
into  the  city.  The  inhabitants  gazed  upon  the 
spectacle  thus  suddenly  bursting  upon  them 
with  terror  and  bewilderment. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Abont  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  our 
soldiers  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  place, 
and  were  enjoying  a collation,  the  report  of 
cannon  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  shells  began  to  fall  and  explode  in 
the  streets.  The  rebels  had  brought  their  ar- 
tillery to  the  opposite  bank,  and,  without  any 
warning  for  their  own  women  and  children  to 
escape,  had  opened  fire,  hoping  to  shell  out  our 
cavalry.  They  succeeded  in  killing  two  sol- 
diers, wounding  two,  and  killing  two  children. 
We  soon  got  a battery  upon  a convenient  emi- 
nence, and  at  the  third  shot  from  our  guns  the 
rebels  limbered  up  and  fled.  A few  shells  were 
sent  after  them  to  hasten  their  flight.  Our 
troops  found  many  hogsheads  of  fine  sugar  on 
the  levee,  with  corn,  cattle,  mules,  and  com- 
missary and  ordnance  stores. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  infantry  force, 
with  two  batteries,  marched  in  parade  through 
the  streets  of  the  captured  city,  while  the  splen- 
did field-bands  in  front  pealed  forth  our  glori- 
ous national  airs.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
spectators.  They  could  not  restrain  their  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  well-clad,  highly-disciplined,  patriot  troops. 
President  Lincoln  had  truly  said  that  there  was 
scarcely  a regiment  in  the  Union  army  from 
which  he  could  not  select  a sufficient  number 
of  men  who  were  competent  to  fill  the  several 
places  in  his  Cabinet. 

The  rebels,  in  their  flight,  burned  a large 
part  of  Fort  Smith,  with  all  the  buildings  con- 
taining Confederate  stores,  also  blowing  up  a 
magazine  and  destroying  two  steamboats.  Our 
troops  destroyed  Confederate  property  to  the 
estimated  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  next  day  the  army  returned  to  Prai- 
rie Grove,  having  inflicted  a blow  upon  the 
rebels  from  which  they  could  not  speedily  re- 
cover. General  Blunt  reported  the  only  casu- 
alties to  be  five  or  six  men  slightly  wounded. 

A few  weeks  after  this  General  John  A. 
M ‘demand,  who  was  in  command  of  a very 
considerable  force  at  Millikin’s  Bend,  finding 
that  nothing  decisive  could  immediately  be 
done  toward  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  or- 
ganized an  expedition  to  destroy  a fort  of  the 
enemy  at  Arkansas  Post,  from  which  fort  the 
rebels  could  seriously  annoy  our  communica- 
tions between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg. 

Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  Hindman,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  consisted  of  a small  village 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  below 
Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  fort 
was  situated  upon  elevated  ground,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  formed  the  key  to  Lit- 
tle Rock,  and  to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  abounded  with  cattle,  corn,  and  cot- 
ton. It  was  a square,  fill  1-bast ioned  fort,  sur- 
rounded by  the  village.  The  exterior  sides  of 
the  fort,  between  the  salient  angles,  were  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  the  parapet  eighteen 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  the  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide  on  the  ground  level  and  eight  feet  deep. 


Around  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  there 
was  a banquette  or  foot-bank,  upon  which  the 
infantry  could  stand  to  fire  upon  any  assailants. 
There  were  three  platforms  for  artillery  in  each 
bastion,  and  one  in  the  curtain  facing  north. 
There  were  two  casemates,  safe  from  shot  or 
shell,  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen,  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high.  The  casemates  were  pierced  by 
a single  embrasure,  and  contained  one  a 9-inch 
and  the  other  an  8-inch  Columbiad.  Guns 
of  large  calibre  cn  barbette  seemed  perfectly  to 
command  the  river  below  the  fort.  From  the 
northwestern  bastion  a line  of  rifle-pits  ex^pnd- 
ed  seven  hundred  and  twenty  yards  toward  a 
bayou.  Six  field-pieces  were  mounted  along 
this  line,  protected  by  traverses.  There  were 
various  other  preparations  for  defense  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  All  the  re- 
sources of  military  science  had  been  devoted 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
frontier  posts.  As  early  as  the  year  1C85  the 
French,  with  their  characteristic  sagacity,  had 
selected  the  spot  for  one  of  their  military  set- 
tlements. 

For  the  reduction  of  this  fort  M ‘demand 
took  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General 
Sherman,  and  the  Thirteenth,  commanded  by 
General  George  W.  Morgan.  These  troops 
were  conveyed  in  transports,  accompanied  by 
a flotilla  of  gun-boats,  under  Rear-Admiral  Da- 
vid D.  Porter.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1863, 
the  fleet  turned  from  the  majestic  Mississippi 
into  apparently  a narrow  creek  or  bayou,  which 
seemed  to  lose  itself  among  the  hoary  trees, 
bearded  with  moss,  of  a dense  and  impenetra- 
ble forest.  This  “lonely  ribbon  of  water”  was 
the  month  of  the  White  River.  Its  sluggish 
stream  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a single 
steamer.  There  were  no  houses,  no  farms,  no 
cultivated  fields  along  the  banks — nothing  but 
swamp  and  wilderness,  through  whoso  glooms 
our  steam  puffs  and  dash  of  paddle-w  heels 
seemed  to  sough  with  melancholy  cadence. 

After  ascending  this  dismal  stream  a few 
miles  the  fleet  passed  through  a bayou,  or  cut- 
off, into  the  more  lordly  Arkansas.  The  day 
was  so  warm  and  delightful  that  had  the  forest, 
which  spread  for  leagues  around,  been  cov- 
ered with  verdure  instead  of  draped  w ith  hoary 
moss,  it  would  have  seemed  like  midsummer. 
At  length  the  boats  reached  regions  of  serai- 
civilization.  Here  and  there  the  wretched 
log-houses  of  the  “poor  white  trash”  began  to 
appear.  Occasionally  a rambling,  comfortless- 
looking  mansion  of  a planter  would  be  seen 
upon  the  banks,  surrounded  with  negro  cabins. 
The  aspect,  to  one  accustomed  to  Northern  thrift, 
was  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Occasionally  a 
glimpse  was  caught  of  a horseman  riding  at  full 
speed,  carefully  keeping  out  of  rifle's  reach — 
probably  hastening  to  communicate  to  some 
rebel  force  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  flo- 
tilla. 

The  troops  commenced  landing  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and  by  noon  the 
next  day  they  were  safely  on  shore  preparing 
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for  the  attack.  After  a careful  reconn  oissance 
Sherman  was  directed  to  diverge  from  the  river 
with  one  division  of  his  corps,  General  Steele's, 
so  as  by  a detour  to  invest  the  fort  on  the  up- 
per side.  This  column  was  put  in  motion  at 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  10th,  and  after  traversing 
with  great  difficulty  a swamp  a quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  came  upon  an  open  plain  called 
Little  Prairie.  Here  they  ascertained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  fort  in  that  di- 
rection, except  by  a march  of  seven  miles,  and 
by  crossing  a narrow  bridge  over  a bayou,  where 
they  would  be  fearfully  exposed  to  rebel  bul- 
lets. As  this  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
division — even  could  the  march  be  accom- 
plished— by  too  great  a separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
return. 

The  second  division  of  Sherman's  corps, 
under  Stuart,  had  already  advanced  by  the 
river  road  until  they  halted  about  half  a mile 
below  the  fort.  Steele's  division  soon  came 
up  and  formed  on  the  right,  and  Osterhaus's 
division  on  the  left,  next  to  the  river.  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter  now  pushed  forward  the  gun- 
boats. The  Baron  do  Kalb,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville,  all  iron-clads,  steamed  up  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  opened  a 
terrific  cannonade  upon  it,  which  was  continued 
until  nightfall,  thus  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  from  the  movement  of  the  land- 
forces.  AH  the  vessels  then  dropped  down, 
and  tied  up  to  the  bank  for  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Lindsay's  brigade 
had  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
marching  up  the  stream,  had  planted  a battery 
nearly  opposite  the  fort,  but  a little  above  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the  foe  by  water, 
or  any  reinforcements  from  thus  reaching  him. 
The  night  which  ensued  was  cold  and  bleak. 
Our  patriot  troops,  as  patient  in  enduring  suf- 
fering as  they  were  heroic  in  meeting  the 
perils  of  battle,  shivered  sleepless  yet  uncom- 
plaining through  the  long  hours  of  the  winter 
night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  they 
were  cheered  by  the  bright  rays  of  a warm  and 
cloudless  sun. 

About  noon  all  the  preparations  were  made 
for  the  assault.  A little  after  one  o'clock  the 
gun-boats  opened  their  tiro,  to  which  the  rebels 
vigorously  responded.  As  boat  after  boat  came 
into  position  the  bombardment  increased  in  in- 
tensity. Our  guns  were  admirably  handled. 
As  soon  as  the  range  was  attained  almost  every 
shell  struck  the  guns  in  the  fort,  until,  one  after 
another,  each  one  was  silenced.  The  Cincin- 
nati, with  shrapnel,  cleared  the  crew  away  from 
the  9-inch  Dahlgrcn  on  the  parapet,  when  the 
Baron  de  Kalb  broke  off  the  muzzle  with  a 10- 
inch  solid  shot.  Each  of  the  gun -boats  silenced 
the  gun  upon  which  it  was  directed  to  fire.  By 
half  past  two  o’clock  every  heavy  gun  in  the 
fort  was  either  dismounted  or  its  crew  dis- 
persed. Admiral  Porter,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, was  in  a little  steam-tug,  moving  rapidly 
about  giving  directions. 


The  first  gun  from  the  fleet  was  the  signal 
for  the  soldiers  to  move.  The  engagement  im- 
mediately extended  along  our  whole  line,  main- 
ly with  a brisk  fire  from  our  field-pieces.  As 
soon  as  there  was  evidence  that  the  fort  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats and  the  land  batteries,  our  men  pressed 
steadily  forward,  driving  before  them  the  en- 
emy’s advance.  Nino  regiments,  under  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  drove  them  forward,  until 
they  took  shelter  behind  a cluster  of  cabins. 
Here  Colonel  Guppy,  with  the  Twenty-third 
Wisconsin,  charged  them  impetuously,  forcing 
them  to  flee  to  their  intrenchments,  and  fol- 
lowed them  up  until  our  troops  were  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  foe  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  upon  our  advancing  ranks  a 
galling  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  until  the  pits 
were  cleared  by  the  storm  which  fell  upon  them 
from  our  infantry  and  artillery. 

At  this  moment  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  dashed  forward  to  carry  the  east 
face  of  the  fort,  but  were  frustrated  by  an  im- 
passable ravine.  At  four  o’clock  the  gun- 
boats had  approached  near  the  bank,  and  were 
pouring  shot  into  the  fort.  The  batteries  of 
Lindsay’s  brigade,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, were  also  doing  splendid  execution ; while 
Morgan’s  and  Sherman's  commands  were  press- 
ing steadily  forward  in  front.  And  now  came 
the  final  charge.  Amidst  the  roar  and  the 
blinding  smoke  of  battle  eight  or  nine  regi- 
ments, with  such  shouts  and  cheers  as  the 
frenzy  of  the  hour  only  could  extort,  reckless 
of  the  bullets  which  swept  their  ranks,  rushed 
through  ditch  and  over  rampart  till  they  found 
themselves  within  the  enemy’s  intrenchments, 
and  the  white  flags  of  surrender  floating  all 
around  them.  The  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Orr;  the  Eighty- 
third  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baldwin  ; and 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  Colonel 
D.  French  commanding,  were  the  first  to  enter 
the  fort.  Thus,  after  three  and  a half  hours  of 
hard  fighting,  at  half  past  four  o’clock  our  forces 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy’s  defenses. 

As  trophies  of  this  victory  our  troops  could 
display  five  thousand  prisoners,  seventeen  pieces 
of  cannon,  ten  gun-carriages,  three  thousand 
stand  of  small-arms,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
swords,  fifty  Colt's  pistols,  forty  cans  of  pow- 
der, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
of  shot,  shell,  and  canister,  three  hundred  and 
seventy- five  shells,  forty-six  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  6mall-arms,  five  hundred 
and  sixty-three  animals,  together  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  quarter-master  and  com- 
missary stores. 

Our  loss  in  killed  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine ; in  wounded,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Though  the  enemy  fought  behind  de- 
fenses, our  fire  was  so  deadly  that  his  loss  was 
very  severe,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
precise  number.  The  victory  of  Arkansas 
Post  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  It  was  won 
by  the  combined  energies  of  the  army  and  the 
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navy.  M ‘demand,  who  conceived  the  plan 
and  conducted  it  to  its  triumphant  conclusion, 
is  entitled  to  a nation’s  gratitude.  M ‘demand 
was  about  to  make  efficient  use  of  his  victory, 
by  steaming  up  the  river  to  the  capture  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  when  the  state  of  affairs  at  Vicksburg 
required  the  return  of  his  army  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  that  strong-hold.  They  first,  however, 
blew  up  the  fortifications,  and  demolished  ev- 
ery thing  that  could  be  made  a means  of  of- 
fense or  defense. 

The  Union  party  in  Arkansas  now  began  to 
develop  itself.  The  supremacy  of  our  arms 
gave  hope  that  the  rebellion  would  be  crushed, 
and  in  places  where  protection  could  be  afforded 
the  patriots  began  to  speak  openly.  On  the  27th 
of  January  there  was  an  enthusiastic  Union 
demonstration  at  Fayetteville.  On  the  26th 
of  February  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  council, 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  rebels,  dis- 
qualified all  from  office  who  continued  disloyal 
to  the  United  States,  and  abolished  slavery. 
Two  regiments  of  loyal  Arkansas  cavalry  were 
formed,  who  contributed  efficient  aid  to  the 
National  cause.  Our  troops  now  encountered 
but  little  opposition  as  they  moved  from  one 
point  to  another.  General  Blunt,  with  untir- 
ing energy,  pounced  upon  the  rebels  wherever 
they  ventured  to  raise  their  treasonable  flag. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  rebel  army  was  now 
at  Little  Rock,  where  Marmaduke  was  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  his  forces.  Guerrilla 
bands  were  dashing  about  here  and  there,  per- 
petrating all  acts  of  violence.  On  the  17th  of 
April  two  thousand  rebels  left  Ozark,  on  the 
Arkansas,  to  endeavor  to  recapture  Fayette- 
ville. The  post  was  garrisoned  by  two  patriot 
regiments,  the  First  Arkansas  infantry  and  the 
First  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  M.  La  Rue  Harrison.  The  attack  was 
made  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
After  a desperate  fight  of  six  hours  the  rebels 
were  repulsed  with  slaughter. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Marmaduke  left 
Little  Rock  with  ten  thousand  troops,  and  made 
a raid  into  Missouri,  hoping  to  capture  Cape 
Girardeau.  After  a battle  of  five  hours  he  was 
repulsed  by  General  M'Neil,  and  his  bleeding 
columns  were  driven  back  into  Arkansas,  pelted 
every  mile  of  the  way  by  the  exultant  troops 
of  Generals  M‘Neil  and  Vandever. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Marmaduke  and  Price 
made  another  movement  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  capture  Helena.  General  Prentiss  was 
in  command,  with  a patriot  force  of  about  four 
thousand  men.  The  rebels  commenced  the 
assault  at  daylight.  With  their  immense  masses 
they  made  many  and  desperate  charges,  and  it 
is  possible  that  our  little  garrison  might  have 
been  overpowered  had  not  the  gun-boat  Tyler  op- 
portunely arrived  and  opened  upon  the  swarm- 
ing foe  with  its  heavy  guns.  Utterly  foiled  at 
every  point,  and  with  the  loss  of  a thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  a thousand  prisoners, 
the  rebels  fell  back  again  to  their  strong-holds 
in  the  interior  of  Arkansas. 


Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  a com- 
bined National  force,  under  Generals  Steele  and 
Davidson,  moved  upon  Little  Rock  with  the 
design  of  obtaining  the  entire  possession  of  the 
State.  The  expedition  crossed  the  White  River 
on  the  17th  of  August.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, after  several  skirmishes  with  Marmaduke’s 
cavalry,  the  whole  available  force  was  concen- 
trated at  Brownsville,  about  seven  thousand  in 
number.  They  marched,  nearly  abreast,  on 
each  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  toward  the 
capital.  Their  rapid  approach  excited  an  in- 
describable panic.  Women  and  children  rushed 
into  the  streets  and  listened  with  terror  to  the 
booming  of  the  cannon,  every  moment  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer.  Rebel  troops  were  liuriy- 
ing  to  and  fro,  applying  the  torch  to  steam- 
boats and  public  stores.  Steele’s  column  had 
now  reached  the  banks  opposite  the  city,  and 
planting  his  batteries  there,  shells  were  thrown 
shrieking  and  howling  over  the  city  and  explod- 
ing in  the  woods  beyond.  The  rapid  march  of 
infantry  through  the  streets,  the  rush  of  flying 
horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust  and  gleam  of  sa- 
bres, the  terror  of  the  citizens  and  the  ever- 
deepening  roar  of  the  battle  combined  in  a 
spectacle  as  awful  as  it  was  sublime. 

Soon  a squadron  of  United  States  cavaliy 
came  dashing  through  the  streets.  They  urged 
their  horses  to  the  arsenal,  and  reached  it  just 
in  time  to  save  it  from  being  blown  up  by  the 
enemy.  There  was  over  a ton  of  powder  and 
several  thousand  pounds  of  ammunition  in  the 
building.  The  mayor,  who  was  sick,  sent  hast- 
ily a message  to  General  Davidson,  surrender- 
ing the  city  and  imploring  his  mercy.  As  the 
bridges  were  destroyed  Steele  and  his  staff 
crossed  the  Arkansas  in  a skiff  and  joined  Da- 
vidson. The  star-spangled  banner,  greeted  by 
music  and  the  proud  tramp  of  the  conquerors, 
now  floated  over  the  capitoL  It  was  the  10th 
of  September,  1863. 

General  Steele,  who  was  in  command,  cap- 
tured one  thousand  prisoners  and  all  the  public 
property  which  the  rebels  had  not  found  time 
to  destroy.  Marmaduke  retreated  to  Arkadel- 
phia,  his  ddpot  of  supplies,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  National  cavalry.  As  our  troops  came  up 
and  took  possession  of  Arkadelphia  the  dis- 
pirited, disorganized  bands  fled  from  the  State, 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  avenging  hands 
which  pursued  them  among  the  mountains, 
ravines,  and  forests  of  Northwestern  Louisiana. 

Arkansas  was  now  redeemed — nobly  re- 
deemed, by  heroism  and  endurance  which  have 
been  rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed.  The 
flag  of  the  Union  now  floated  over  the  whole 
State  undisputed,  save  by  a few  robber  gangs. 
One  of  these  gangs,  eight  hundred  in  number, 
headed  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Quail trell,  on 
the  20th  of  August  entered  Lawrence,  in  Kan- 
sas, murdered  in  cold  blood  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  its  peaceful  citizens,  and  laid 
nearly  the  whole  town  in  ashes,  destroying 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  December  there  were  eight  regiments 
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of  Arkansas  citizens  rallied  under  the  National 
banner,  besides  several  thousands  who  had  join- 
ed the  companies  of  other  regiments.  Among 
the  men  who  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  restoration  of  the  State,  and  who  are  de- 
serving of  especial  honor,  should  be  mentioned 
Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Gantt. 

On  the  12th  of  November  a very  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  at  Little  Hock,  which  was 
succeeded  by  others  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of  Arkansas 
to  the  Union.  The  Convention  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  declared  the  Secession  ordinance 
null  and  void,  abolished  slavery,  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles,  adopted  a revised  Constitution, 
and  chose  Isaac  Murphy  Governor.  In  his 
proclamation  to  his  constituents  Governor  Mur- 
phy says : 

w Tbifl  is  nobility  enough ; this  Is  honor  enough  to  be 
calied  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  flag  commands 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world,  and  whoao  gov- 
ernment has  never  failed  to  avenge  or  right  the  wrongs 
done  to  its  humblest  citizen.  Spurn,  then,  the  tyranny 
nnd  oppression  of  the  leaders  of  this  wicked  rebellion,  and 
return  to  the  homo  of  your  ancestors,  and  your  own  by 
inheritance,  and  atone  for  the  past  by  securing  to  your 
posterity  freedom,  security,  and  happiness  hereafter." 


SHELBY  CABELL. 

MY  acquaintance  with  Shelby  Cabell  began 
in  a queer  sort  of  way.  I was  crossing 
the  Pont  Neuf  late  one  night,  returning  from  an 
evening  spent  with  some  friends  in  the  Rue  Tour- 
non  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  It 
was  not  the  nearest  way  home.  I could  have 
made  better  time  by  going  along  the  quai  to  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde.  But  I always  liked  to 
loaf  through  Old  Paris — le  Paris  qui  s'en  va — 
when  I could ; and  there  are  few  spots  more  en- 
gaging to  a roan  with  a taste  for  the  mouldy  than 
those  fine  old  relics  of  the  times  of  the  Fourth 
Henry,  the  Rue  Dauphine,  and  Place  Dauphine, 
and  the  quiet  quarters  that  form  at  either  end 
of  the  bridge  a sort  of  tete-de-pont  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  demolition  and  change.  So 
I used  to  go  a little  out  of  my  way,  returning 
from  the  Latin  Country  to  the  fresh  drab  ave- 
nues of  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  pass  through  those 
fine  old  haunts  of  the  fast  people  of  two  centu- 
ries gone,  and  have  my  little  protest  against  the 
barbarisms  of  civilization.  The  night  I speak 
of  I was  going  over  my  customary  plaint : “111 
fares  the  nation  where  the  present  snubs  the  past 
— the  poets  have  no  show  in  this  age — pictur- 
esqueness and  dirt  have  lost  their  charm — the 
municipal  council  will  soon  begin  to  make  knife- 
handles  of  the  bones  of  the  dead but  it  was  late, 
and  I had  passed  the  evening  in  good  company. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  bridge  I perceived  a 
man  standing  motionless  in  the  road.  As  I 
came  nearer  he  started,  ran,  and  leaped  upon 
the  high  stone  balustrade  overlooking  the  river. 
His  hat  fell  off  as  he  jumped,  and  ns  he  bal- 
anced himself  on  his  perch  with  outstretched 
arms  his  long  light  hair  streamed  out  in  the 
wind,  and  gave  him  an  odd,  uncanny  look.  I 


sprang  toward  him,  caught  him  by  the  clothes, 
and  dragged  him  down  from  his  dangerous  ped- 
estal. In  my  excitement,  forgetting  I was  in 
France,  I said,  “What  are  you  about?’*  As 
he  gazed  at  me  coolly  an  instant  without  answer- 
ing, I said,  “ Pardon,  Monsieur,  mais  que  faites 

VOU8  lk  ?’* 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  and  brushing  it  with 
his  sleeve,  said,  “I  like  your  first  phrase  best. 
I speak  English  full  as  well  os  French,  and  I 
reckon  you  do  too.** 

“Yes,  but  what  business  has  a Kentuckian 
taking  a plunge-bath  in  the  Seine  at  midnight?'* 

He  looked  sharply  at  me.  “How  do  you 
know  I am  a Kentuckian?*’ 

“I  i-eckoned  so,”  I answered.  He  laughed 
and  shook  hands. 

“ A fair  shot,**  he  said.  “ We  fellows  from 
the  woods  have  always  some  loose  joint  in  our 
armor.  Where  do  you  hail  from  ?” 

“ Not  far  from  you,  I should  think : Fayette 
County.” 

“Hurrah  for  the  Blue  Grass!”  he  shouted. 
“ This  is  a godsend.  You  are  the  first  neigh- 
bor I have  met  in  an  age.  Let’s  go  and  take  a 
drink.” 

“Of  course,**  I replied.  “But  you  don’t 
seem  to  mo  like  a man  who  was  on  the  point  of 
drowning  himself  five  minutes  ago.” 

“ Oh  no ! I lmd  no  idea  of  doing  it  to-night. 
I just  got  up  on  the  wall  there  to  see  how  it 
would  look,  if  a man  were  ready  to  try  it.  And, 
by-the-way,  talking  about  drowning  yourself,  I 
have  an  old  grudge  against  that  useless  point  of 
land  down  there,  the  Vert-Galant  It  would 
bo  a very  neat  thing  to  go  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  Beamais  with  a plunge  and  a splash,  if  one 
could  light  in  deep  water ; but  those  green  trees 
and  the  moist  turf  below  would  let  you  down 
with  a few  bruises.  If  you  could  get  on  the 
neck  of  the  bronze  horse,  with  plenty  of  spring 
in  your  legs  and  arms,  you  could  do  it  leap-frog 
fashion,  over  the  head  of  the  King.  It  would 
be  quite  sensational  on  a bright  afternoon  when 
the  bridge  is  full  of  passengers!” 

He  walked  up  as  he  talked  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  stands  in  its  spa- 
cious alcove,  midway  of  the  bridge,  staring, 
horse  and  rider,  into  the  narrow  opening  of  tho 
Place  Dauphine,  waiting  and  watching  for  some- 
thing that  never  issues  from  the  damp  and  quiet 
court.  The  moonlight  touching  to  a softer  ex- 
pression tho  wide  eyes  and  tho  firm  mouth  of 
the  great  Bourbon,  one  could  fancy  that  his  im- 
age smiled  at  the  grotesque  fancy  of  the  strange 
creature  at  my  side. 

“ But  it’s  no  use  talking  about  that,”  he  said, 
turning  away.  “Until  they  clear  away  that 
snout  of  the  island  the  jump  would  bo  only  ri- 
diculous.” 

“Especially,**  I replied,  “for  a countryman 
of  Sam  Patch.” 

We  were  walking  through  the  dark  little  Rue 
de  la  Monnaie,  toward  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  My 
companion  lifted  his  hat  respectfully. 

“ You  have  just  pronounced,”  he  said,  “ the 
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greatest  name  of  our  tiroes.  I hope  you  share 
my  admiration  for  Patch ! ” 

44  Hardly,  I am  afraid.  In  fact  I know  no- 
thing of  him,  except  that  he  began  as  a loafer, 
flourished  by  bravado,  and  died  from  an  awk- 
ward jump  when  tipsy.” 

“A  base  calumny,  Sir,  born  of  envy,  and 
kept  alive  by  the  tendency  of  men  to  deride  the 
great  deeds  they  dare  not  emulate  and  can  not 
understand.”  This  was  said  with  great  earn- 
estness, though  quietly  enough.  “I  know  all 
about  him.  A year  ago  I thought  as  you  do, 
and  I hope  to  be  forgiven  for  my  foolish  sneers 
because  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance.  I 
have  carefully  studied  his  life  and  character,  and 
I am  sure  that  all  these  incidents  of  his  career 
that  astonished  the  world  were  simply  experi- 
ments as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it . Profound- 
ly disgusted  with  lifo  he  passed  his  last  days  in 
searching  boldly  and  laboriously  the  best  way 
of  quitting  it.  There  is  a deep  philosophy  in  all 
this.  I believe  that  the  style  in  which  a man  en- 
ters the  next  world  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  quits  this.  Pshaw!  It  is  too  simple 
for  argument.  Did  not  Crosar  fold  his  robes  as 
he  fell  ? Does  not  Miss  M‘Flimscy  put  on  her 
drawing-room  air  before  she  passes  the  thresh- 
old of  the  antechamber  ?” 

. “This  chap  is  clearly  mad,” I said  to  myself, 
“but  the  method  is  a little  new  to  me.” 

“Follow  Patch,”  he  continued,  as  we  turned 
into  the  Rue  de  Iiivoli,  and  walked  along  the 
brilliant  street  toward  the  Louvre — “follow  him 
from  the  first  plunge  he  made  from  the  roof  of 
a five-story  factory,  in  Pawtucket,  into  the 
Blackstone  River,  then  from  High  Bridge,  until 
at  last  the  terror  and  the  beauty  of  Niagara  lured 
him,  and  he  came  to  be  a nine  days’  wonder  for 
the  tourist,  to  whom  he  was  no  more  than  a 
hero  is  to  his  valet.  A smaller  mind  would 
have  said,  * Here  is  the  place  for  the  end.*  But 
Patch,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  saw  that  Ni- 
agara was  too  groat  for  him.  Nature  crushes 
all  hum  an  effect  there.  The  frame  was  too  big 
for  the  picture.  And  it  was  this  consideration 
that  made  him  spread  his  umbrella  for  a para- 
chute, in  those  Titanic  leaps  that  show  what  a 
craven  Death  is,  when  you  know  how  to  take 
him.  When  he  was  ready — I know  he  was 
ready,  for  when  they  fished  him  out  three  days 
afterward  they  found  only  a bad  quarter  in  his 
pocket — he  went  to  Genesee  Falls,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  that  quiet  and  beautiful  nature  that 
harmonized  so  well  with  an  act  of  moral  grand- 
eur like  his,  he  plunged  and  went  through  to 
his  own  place.  He  is  the  Ideal  Suicide.” 

“You  evidently  have  very  little  respect,”  I 
said,  “for  the  ‘canon  ’gainst  self- slaughter.’” 

* ‘ Don’t  mistake  me.  Suicide  in  general  is 
not  a good  thing.  It  is  only  a thing  to  do  in 
exceptional  circumstances.  But  when  done  it 
should  be  well  done.  This  is  the  glory  of  Patch 
— that  having  resolved  to  die,  ho  sought  through 
months  of  travel  and  experiment  the  best  way 
of  dying.  The  world  has  never  caught  the  true 
meaning  of  his  strange  device : 4 Some  things  can 


be  done  as  well  as  others.'  Blind  eyes,  that 
can  not  read  in  the  light  of  his  death  the  word 
of  the  sublime  enigma!” 

We  turned  up  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  cast 
our  eyes — as  does  every  one  emerging  from  the 
long  colonnade  to  cross  the  Rue  St.  Honors — 
up  to  the  colossal  figure  of  the  First  Consul, 
gazing  southward  through  the  mists  of  midnight, 
as  if  the  bronze  eyes  were  fixed  on  Corsica. 

“A  man  ought  to  go  out  with  a flash,  like 
stars,  candles,  rockets,  and  most  bright  things,” 
continued  my  companion.  “That  Emperor  up 
there,  for  instance.  If  he  could  not  have  had 
the  luck  of  a bullet  at  Waterloo,  why  hadn’t  he 
the  wit,  after  talking  things  over  with  Montali- 
vat,  at  the  Hotel  Lambert,  and  confessing  that 
all  was  lost — to  come  up  here,  mount  that  col- 
umn, and  use  his  droit  au  volt  The  finest  op- 
portunity for  an  effect  that  ever  was  thrown 
away  1 Imagine  the  superb  chance  he  had : to 
come  out  on  the  summit  of  that  monument  of 
his  own  gloiyr,  and  stand  in  his  own  true  garb, 
gray  over-coat  and  cocked  hat,  beside  that  classic 
ideal : look  his  last  on  the  Tuileries  and  the  In- 
valides,  and  go  to  heaven — by  way  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  adoring  world  would  have  gathered 
up  the  scattered  relics  of  the  real  man,  while  the 
Ideal  Image  would  still  have  stood  on  high,  de- 
fying the  storms  of  heaven  and  histoiy.” 

We  had  crossed  the  Place  and  entered  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  He  turned  and  said,  4 4 1 won- 
der no  one  thought  of  that  at  the  H6tel  Lam- 
bert that  night.  But  I suppose  he  would  no 
more  have  listened  to  it  then  than  he  does  now. 
Oht  Lambert /”  he  cried.  But  the  outraged 
statue  kept  his  bronze  eyes  fixed  on  Corsica. 

Walking  toward  the  Boulevard,  he  said,  44  In 
general  there  are  objections  to  going  off  that 
column.  It  would  not  be  neat  to  light  on  the 
railings  at  the  bottom,  and  besides,  you  might 
kill  an  Invnlide  of  the  Guard.” 

We  sat  down  to  our  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Napol- 
itain. 

I began  with  the  sacramental  question  of 
school-boys  ; 44  What’s  your  name?” 

Ho  said,  “Guess  it.  You  guessed  my 
State.” 

44  Merriwelher,  Cabell,  Marshal^  Shelby — ” 

“There,  that  will  do.  Shelby  Cabell  is 
enough.  I’ll  try  yours.  Woolfolk,  Peyton, 
Clay,  Rowan,  Blair — ” 

“And  Harding.”  I supplied  the  patronymic. 

“I  swear,”  said  Cabell,  “I  can  smell  the 
Blue  Grass  when  I hoar  such  names.” 

We  talked  of  home.  If  Cabell  was  mad,  as 
I had  begun  to  suspect,  the  evil  spirit  vanished 
at  the  awaking  of  old  memories.  We  rained 
questions  upon  each  other.  Where  did  you  go 
to  school  ? What  has  become  of  Joe  Coleman  ? 
Whom  do  you  know  in  Lexington?  What 
sort  of  fellow  did  Miss  Peyton  marry  ? Any  re- 
lation to  the  Logans  of  Logansport  ? We  talked 
of  old  scenes  and  old  friends,  until  we  forgot  the 
Boulevard  and  its  flashing  lights  and  roaring 
wheels;  the  savage  freshness  of  the  bills,  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  prairies  came  back  to  me. 
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I heard  around  me  the  slow  pouring  of  water 
from  carafes  to  absinthe  goblets,  but  I only 
thought  how,  under  the  early  starlight,  the  water 
was  dancing  down  the  white  ravine,  past  an  old 
plantation  on  Green  River.  I heard  the  clatter 
of  tumblers  and  spoons,  and  thonght  of  the 
tinkling  of  cow-bells  in  the  dim  woods  and  wil- 
lowy watersides  of  the  Great  West. 

We  sat  there  until  the  44  little  ladies”  had 
spread  their  trailing  plumes  and  rustled  away, 
and  the  Cocodfcs  had  bored  each  other  to  the 
desired  somnolence,  and  the  lights  were  dead, 
the  bummers  fled,  and  all  but  us  departed.  A 
heavy-eved  Ganymede  approaches. 

“Pardon,  Messieurs,  mais” — and  his  shoul- 
ders go  up  to  his  ears. 

“True,  it  is  late  : l* addition.” 

44  Where  do  you  live  ?”  (Together.) 

44  Champs  Elys^es  61.” 

“Rue  Racine  2.” 

44  Come  and  see  me.” 

44  Of  course.  I don’t  find  a Fayette  County 
man  lying  around  loose  often  enough  not  to  ap- 
preciate one  when  I stumble  over  him.” 

From  that  time  forward  I saw  a great  deal  of 
Shelby  Cabell.  At  first  I thought  him  a little 
deranged,  but  after  I knew  him  better  I con- 
sidered his  frequent  references  to  suicide  in  its 
aesthetic  phases  a harmless  affectation,  which 
though  sometimes  tiresome  was  oftener  amusing. 
If  from  time  to  time  a vague  suspicion  came  to 
me  that  there  was  a deeper  and  more  painful  in- 
terest in  this  subject  to  Cabell  than  appeared,  it 
vanished  when  I met  him  again.  For  ho  was 
almost  always  gay,  hearty,  and  all  alive.  He 
intensely  enjoyed  seeing  his  own  theories  bur- 
lesqued, and  took  a keen  relish  in  running  into 
absurdity  his  own  ghastly  fancies.  He  always 
announced  his  intention  of  44  going  off  that  way 
sometime,”  but  always  lightly,  even  jestingly. 
It  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  hear  so  grim  a sub- 
ject so  frequently  mentioned  even  in  jest,  but 
I at  last  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  even 
amused  at  the  infinite  variety  of  his  gory  rever- 
ies. The  Western  people  are  all  more  or  less 
original  nnd  individual,  and  their  characters  are 
as  hard  to  polish  as  diamonds.  They  carry  their 
knobbiness  and  their  sharp  angles  through  all 
the  friction  of  time  and  society.  They  are  hard 
to  polish,  but  they  are  as  hard  to  corrupt.  Vice 
breaks  her  teeth  on  them.  Even  the  frightful 
solvent  of  slavery  has  not  been  enough  to  melt 
down  the  rugged  virtues  of  the  Kentucky  char- 
acter. It  has  left  stains,  of  course,  but  they  do 
not  go  below  the  surface.  Shelby  Cabell  was  n 
fair  type  of  these  people. 

He  was  of  good  height,  spare  bnild,  not  per- 
fectly erect.  The  Kentuckian  grows  fast,  and 
when  young  has  a slight  stoop  in  the  shonlders, 
which  disappears  with  the  slenderness  of  youth. 
At  fifty  he  is  portly  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
He  had  very  good  eyes ; that  is,  they  were  well 
set,  wide  apart,  brows  gracefully  arched;  the 
eyes  themselves  were  like  all  gray  eyes.  The 
expression  of  his  face  in  repose  was  grave.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  too  dark  to  suit  perfectly 


the  hair  and  eyes : but  that  you  see  continually 
among  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
There  is  a certain  richness  of  organization  that 
embrowns,  under  a Western  sun,  a face  that 
would  have  been  blonde  any  where  else.  Men 
blush  brown  out  West,  never  pink.  He  was 
put  together  rather  loosely,  but  a man  would 
have  made  an  nnlucky  mistake  in  selecting  him 
for  an  easy  adversary.  In  a row  he  would 
be  as  sure,  and  as  quick,  and  as  merciless  as  a 
piece  of  steel  machinery. 

He  was  generally  well  dressed,  though  a little 
carelessly.  He  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  crav- 
ats. His  hats  were  too  apt  to  suggest  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine.  But  his  crowning  offense  was 
his  hair.  The  golden  fleece  which  he  brand- 
ished in  the  face  of  society  was  just  cause  for 
social  ostracism.  I appealed  to  him  to  sacri- 
fice that  much  to  the  Decencies. 

44  Sorry  I can’t  oblige  you,”  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly ; 44  but  I think  long  yellow  hair  is  a fine 
feature  in  the  picture  of  a fellow  ‘going  off’ 
from  a given  point.  It  gives  him  the  effect  of 
a comet.  I got  the  idea  from  a painting  of  a 
lost  lady  plunging  from  London  Bridge/’ 

He  had  been  abroad  about  four  years.  His 
father  had  died  the  year  before  he  sailed,  leav- 
ing his  fortune  to  be  divided  in  three  portions 
among  his  sons.  Shelby,  the  second  son,  took 
all  of  his  patrimony  in  money  and  funds.  The 
elder  took  the  home  plantation,  and  the  cadet 
the  estate  coming  from  the  mother,  who  died 
when  they  were  children,  on  the  Tennessee 
border.  . When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the 
older  brother  went  into  the  National  Army,  the 
younger  joined  the  revolt,  and  Shelby,  stuffing 
his  worldly  gear  into  a carpet-bag,  went  to  Rich- 
mond to  seek  service  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  Confederate  States.  There  he  met  the  Hon- 
orable Epaminondas  Strutt,  who  was  about  sail- 
ing for  Europe  in  a diplomatic  capacity.  The 
Honorable  and  high-toned  Epaminondas  wanted 
a Secretary  of  Legation,  as  he  had  heard  it  was 
the  thing  for  diplomats  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
appendage  so  styled,  though  his  ideas  of  what 
were  the  duties  incident  to  that  function  were 
of  the  vaguest.  But  young  Cabell,  who  was 
burning  with  ardor  for  what  was  called  “ouah 
cause,”  and  whose  young  imagination  was  also 
perhaps  a little  touched  by  indiscreet  reading, 
was  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  serving 
his  embryo  nation  in  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe. 
It  was  a sweet  thing,  doubtless,  to  die  for  one’s 
country,  but  not  a bitter  one  to  live  for  it  in  the 
town  where  the  Chevalier  de  Faublas  had  flour- 
ished, nnd  the  Lady  of  the  Camclias  had  queened 
it,  for  her  hour.  So  he  was  proud  and  happy, 
when,  one  night  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Spots- 
wood  House,  the  unctuous  and  effusive  states- 
man grasped  his  hand,  and  said:  “My  gifted 
young  friend,  your  father  was  my  most  intimate 
and  trusted  comrade  on  many  a well-fought  field 
— political,  I would  say.  We  fought  the  hell- 
hounds of  abolition  together  here.  I have  se- 
lected your  father’s  son  out  of  sixteen  applicants, 
to  continue  that  fight  on  a furrin  shore.  No 
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thanks,  Sir,”  waving  a pudgy  hand  with  a splen- 
did magnanimity  and  moving  to  the  door. 

Cabell  stood  a moincut  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  until  the  bar-tender  said,  “Is  you  or  the 
Judge  gwine  to  pav  for  them  drinks  ?” 

“Oh,  I!  How  much?” 

“ Eleven  juleps ; two  brandy  strait ; a lemon 
he  put  in  his  pocket ; and  a tumbler  ho  throwed 
at  a dorg — two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents — 
say  three  dollars  for  luck.” 

Cabell’s  duties  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  thus 
begun,  continued  in  much  the  same  way.  They 
came  to  a sudden  and  brilliant  close  after  a few 
months’  residence  in  Puris.  One  evening  at  his 
rooms  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Shelby  saw  his  high- 
toned  and  chivalrous  chief  grossly,  awkward- 
ly, yet  successfully,  cheating  at  Bluff.  He  went 
to  the  table,  seized  the  arm  of  the  high-toned, 
etc.,  took  an  ace  from  his  cuff  and  drew  it  across 
his  cheek.  He  then  took  the  sugar-tongs  from 
tho  side-board  and  with  them  seized  firmly  the 
blooming  nose  of  tho  high-toned,  and  led  him 
to  the  door.  He  came  back,  and  threw  the  su- 
gar-tongs out  of  tho  window.  “ Gentlemen,” 
he  said,  “ will  you  drink  to  my  retreat  from  the 
Diplomatic  service  of  our  country  ?” 

In  tho  morning  he  received  a letter  dismiss- 
ing him  from  “the  service.”  The  Honorable 
Epaminondas  wrote  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  a high-toned  and  reliable  gentleman  that 
Cabell  had  been  educated  at  a New  England 
College,  nud  had  there  doubtless  imbibed  radi- 
cal and  disorganizing  notions,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  holding  an  office  of  such  deli- 
cacy and  trust  as  Secretary  to  a Confederate 
States  Plenipotentiary.  He  said  he  would  re- 
port his  action  in  the  case  to  the  President,  who 
would  doubtless  be  grieved,  as  he  was,  at  the 
u n worthiness  of  one  he  had  loved  and  trusted. 
Not  one  word  of  the  scene  of  the  night  before. 

Shelby’s  illusions  died  hard,  but  they  perish- 
ed one  by  one.  Thus  deprived  of  all  opportu- 
nity of  serving  the  cause  he  worshiped — for  the 
letter  of  Strutt  would,  of  course,  be  conclusive 
against  him  at  Richmond — he  grew  restless  and 
discontented.  He  gradually  broke  with  most  of 
tho  refugees  in  Paris.  He  soon  discovered  that 
his  apparent  popularity  was  only  due  to  his  lav- 
ish extravagance,  and  his  presumed  wealth.  His 
first  efforts  at  retrenchment  convinced  him  of 
that.  He  had  been  young  and  credulous  enough 
to  dream  that  he  was  loved  for  himself.  When 
he  first  talked  one  evening  about  a simple  pas- 
toral me'nnge  in  the  country,  he  was  answered 
by  pretty  badinage  and  caresses  that  made  him 
forget  his  theme.  The  second  time  a pair  of 
plump  shoulders  were  shrugged  petulantly,  and 
the  red  lips  said  with  some  energy,  “ Mats, , e'est 
tine  scic."  He  determined  one  day  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  His  fair  enslaver  lived  in 
the  Avenue  Marigny.  As  he  reached  tho  cor- 
ner of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  he  saw  her 
alighting  from  her  carriage.  She  was  with  the 
Comte  dc  Playoff,  a young  Russian  who  had 
just  come  down  to  Paris  to  beggar  his  heart  and 
get  rid  of  a few  millions.  He  followed  them  up 
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to  her  apartment.  His  ring  was  not  answered 
for  some  minutes.  When  the  saucy  face  of  the 
bonne  appeared  he  started  to  enter.  She  stood 
in  the  way,  and  said,  44  Madame  n'y  est 

“You  lie!”  said  the  furious  boy ; but  suddenly 
struck  with  a desire  to  be  further  assured,  he 
said,  kindly,  4 * Pardon  me,  Lisette,  but  I am 
sure  she  has  entered.  Ask  again,  and  say  it 
is  I.” 

The  girl  went  through  the  ante-chamber  and 
into  the  salon.  In  a moment  she  reappeared 
and  said,  “ Madame  is  going  to  the  country  to- 
morrow', and  is  desolate  not  to  see  Monsieur ; but 
it  is  impossible : she  is  too  busy.  She  will  be 
happy  to  meet  Monsieur  next  winter  if  Monsieur 
finds  himself  in  Paris.” 

She  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  The  Ken- 
tuckian drew  back  his  fist  to  smash  the  panel, 
but  thought  better  of  it  and  went  home,  deeply 
disgusted  and  humiliated.  He  was  not  jealous, 
because  his  time  bad  not  come  to  love. 

These  incidents,  nnd  many  others  he  recount- 
ed to  me  from  time  to  time,  rubbed  the  buttcr- 
fly-dust  very  rapidly  from  the  wings  of  bis  illu- 
sions. He  was  getting  blase  almost  before  he 
was grown.  His  restlessness  became  invincible. 
He  wandered  over  Europe  and  into  Asia  for  two 
years.  He  squandered  most  of  his  property. 
Ho  exhausted  most  of  the  amusements  which 
young  men  work  so  conscientiously  to  exhaust. 
He  did  the  regular  things  that  every  body  must 
do  who  aspires  to  sit  in  the  august  congregation 
of  the  Fast. 

He  had  now  come  back  to  Paris  to  “spend 
the  evening  of  his  days,”  he  said,  “ tranquilly. 
The  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world  charm  roc 
no  more.  I taste  the  joys  reserved  for  the  phi- 
losopher. I w'ear  a had  hat.  I shove  no  paste- 
board. I wear  no  gloves.  I read  some  books. 

I see  some  plays,  as  thou  dost,  Antony.  I have 
no  wife,  no  child,  no  country.  I have  no  heroes 
to  worship.  My  President  was  caught  the  other 
day  scudding  through  a corn-field  in  his  wife’s 
shawl  and  gyasticutum,  I believe  they  call  it. 
All  my  old  masters  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  secession  have  taken  the  iron-clad  oath.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  reconstructed.  I have  been  a 
secessionist  ever  since  I was  born,  and  I can’t  lie 
about  it.  The  cause  is  gone  in  disaster  and  dis- 
grace, but  I don’t  think  it  will  pay  to  take  the 
victor’s  oath  for  the  few  days  I have  to  live.” 

One  day  I said  to  him,  “ Providence  is  clear- 
ly against  suicide  at  present.  An  officer  of  the 
Lanciers  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville-l’EvOque  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  this  world  yesterday.  lie 
I fell  on  his  sword.  It  pierced  him  from  point  to 
hilt,  but  dodged  every  vital  spot.  Without 
waiting  to  draw  it  out  lie  seized  his  razor  and 
made  two  savage  cuts  at  his  throat.  His  razor 
scorned  to  touch  his  windpipe  or  jugular.  Dis- 
gusted, he  cocked  his  Derringer  nnd  fired  into 
i his  left  temple.  The  Hash  burned  his  hair  and 
; scorched  his  eyelashes,  but  the  ball  skimmed 
I round  between  skin  nnd  skull  and  got  out  on 
I the  other  side.  He  staggered  to  his  bed,  but  in 
! a moment  discovered  he  was  not  yet  in  heaven, 
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and  rushed  to  his  window  (he  lived  au  cinquibne') 
and  vaulted  over  his  balcony — ” 

“Sensible  at  last,”  said  Cabell;  “he  should 
have  commenced  with  that!” 

“ But  at  that  instant  an  upholsterer’s  wagon 
filled  with  feather-beds  passed,  and  received  him 
fainting.  The  boy  who  drove  was  frightened 
out  of  a year’s  growth  at  this  addition  to  his 
load  — a inad  Frenchman,  with  a staff  sword 
spitting  him  through  the  body,  a Derringer  still 
grasped  in  his  fist,  and  a gaping  bullet  hole  on 
each  side  of  his  head.  They  took  him  to  a hos- 
pital, and  to-day  Dr.  Peloton,  from  whom  I have 
the  story,  tells  me  he  will  be  ready  for  duty  in  a 
fortnight.” 

“Poor  fellow!”  said  Shelby,  with  real  sym- 
pathy; “he  will  be  so  demoralized  by  a failure 
like  that  that  he  will  never  try  it  again.  A 
man  can’t  be  too  careful  and  cool  in  such  mat- 
ters. I saw  a superb  piece  of  work  not  long 
ago.  A young  fellow  in  my  street  had  gotten 
tired  of  this  make-shift  world,  and  especially  of 
this  Old-Clo’  Empire.  He  knew  a little  English 
also,  and  read  Carlyle.  He  had  become  im- 
bued with  the  great  Scotchman’s  philosophy — 
‘this  world  is  for  the  strong  and  the  mighty;  if 
you  are  not  strong  and  mighty  shut  your  mouth, 
and  don’t  maunder  about  those  who  are ; if  that 
is  hard,  you  can  die — that’s  always  easy ;’  and 
he  concluded  to  die.  lie  bought  an  ordinary 
axe,  and  after  taking  out  the  helve,  he  fastened 
a pair  of  dumb-bells  to  the  ends  of  the  blade. 
He  drove  a staple  tightly  into  his  ceiling.  He 
tied  a cord  to  his  axe  and  passed  it  through  the 
staple.  With  the  cord  in  his  hand  he  laydown 
on  the  floor,  placing  his  head  in  a circle  he  had 
drawn  on  the  planks  with  chalk.  Raising  his 
axe  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  this  simple  ma- 
chinery, he  adjusted  his  head  so  that  the  fine 
blue  edge  of  the  steel  was  precisely  over  his  eyes 
— and  let  go.  I went  into  the  room  two  days 
after.  His  concierge  had  come  to  me,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  be,  and  having  seen 
us  sometimes  together;  and  I went  to  the  In- 
spector of  my  quarter.  We  went  up  together. 
It  was  a dead  shot.  Struck  fair  in  the  eyes  and 
chipped  off  the  top  of  the  head,  as  you  split  an 
apple.” 

“ Confound  you,  Cabell !” I protested — “this 
specialty  of  yours  grows  sometimes  too  horrible 
to  be  amusing.” 

“ Not  amusing,  perhaps,”  ho  said,  “but  rath- 
er edifying.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
great  geniuses  who  do  a good  thing  in  this  way 
can  tell  us  nothing  about  it.  All  we  really 
know  is  derived  from  the  frivolous  bunglers  who 
balk  at  the  gates.  There  is  one  thought  that 
as  often  as  it  occurs  to  me  strikes  mo  with  hor- 
ror.” 

His  brow  contracted  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
clenched  his  hands  and  teeth  like  a strong  man 
in  bodily  pain.  After  a moment  lie  continued : 

“You  know  you  think  very  fast  in  rapid  mo- 
tion. A swift  sailing  boat  in  a gale — a fast  horse 
flying  against  the  wind — wake  up  your  mind  to  an 
amazing  activity.  I have  never  thought  so  fast 


and  so  freely  as  when  I used  to  steal  my  father’s 
blood-horses  out  of  the  stable  and  ride  quarter- 
races  in  the  moonlight  with  the  Merriwethcr 
boys.  I can’t  help  fearing — and  shuddering  at 
it — that  when  a man  finds  his  life  so  snarled 
and  twisted  that  he  must  drop  it  as  a bad  job, 
and  so  goes  off  from  some  given  point” — this 
was  Cabell’s  favorite  expression : amidst  all  his 
eccentricities  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  pref- 
erence of  a great  leap  and  plunge  as  the  proj>er 
way  to  quit  this  world — “ he  may  find  in  the 
busy  second  of  his  fall,  that  what  seemed  so  im- 
possible was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  may  see  the  very  means  of  gaining  bis 
life’s  set  prize,  so  dearly  longed  for  and  misera- 
bly despaired  of,  blazing  before  his  sickening 
brain.  The  very  air  as  it  whistles  by  him  may 
hiss  in  his  ringing  ears  how  it  wight  have  been 
done!  I tell  you,  Harding,  that  gravels  me 
sometimes !” 

“And  I tell  you,  Cabell,  that  is  the  first 
sensible  word  I have  heard  you  utter  on  this 
subject.  I can’t  conceive  a more  pitiable  figure 
than  that  of  a suicide  in  the  next  world.  It 
will  be  like  that  we  sometimes  cut  in  troubled 
dreams,  when  wc  find  ourselves  in  a bright  salon 
crowded  with  very  fine  company,  and  suddenly 
perceive  we  have  omitted  to  put  on  our  trowsers.”  » 

Cabell  would  rarely  discuss  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  suicide.  He  pretended  to  consider  that 
a settled  matter  for  himself.  But  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  treat  of  the  comparative  advant- 
ages of  different  styles  of  self-destruction.  He 
contended  sturdily  for  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion as  the  best  and  most  artistic  agent  for  the 
purpose.  That  given,  be  was  not  bigoted  as  to 
place  and  time.  He  had  the  heights  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  Paris  noted  down  in 
his  tablets,  with  a careful  computation  of  the 
progressive  velocity  of  a body  falling  from  pin- 
nacle to  pavement.  He  seemed  to  delight  in 
the  bristling  array  of  figures  which  expressed 
the  frightful  momentum  of  a weight  of  14!) 
pounds  (he  weighed  that  in  his  boots)  increas- 
ing as  the  square  of  the  distance  traversed. 

“Notre  Dame,”  he  said,  “ would  be  a superb 
point  of  departure.  A clean,  sheer  fall  from 
the  front  facade  on  the  pave.  But  Heaven 
only  knoi\s  when  the  demolitions  will  be  over, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  come  down  on  a heap  of 
rubbish  and  mason’s  tools.  And,  really,  one 
does  not  feel  entirely  comfortable  in  following 
in  the  wake  of  Claud  Frollo. 

“The  Tour  St.  Jacques  laBoucherie  is  more 
finished  and  compact.  It  is  especially  conven- 
ient, since  they  have  covered  the  saint’s  back 
with  gas-fixtures  for  illuminations,  by  which  you 
can  climb  to  his  hat,  and  bid  good-by  to  the  Old 
Paris,  with  nothing  between  you  and  heaven. 
But  if  one  is  going  to  do  the  ecclesiastical  thing 
at  all,  ho  might  as  well  buy  a third-class  ticket 
to  Strasbourg,  and  take  his  flight  from  the  great- 
est spire  in  the  world.” 

He  generally  concluded  by  saying,  “After 
all,  the  Arc  de  l’Eroile  is  good  enough  for  the 
likes  o’  me.” 
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The  better  I knew  Cabell  the  more  I won- 
dered at  this  odd  affectation,  for  I thought  it 
nothing  else.  He  was  so  cool  and  imperturba- 
ble, and  so  genial  and  cordial ; his  views  of  life 
were,  with  this  exception,  so  just,  and  his  health, 
above  all,  so  perfect,  that  I never  dreamed  he 
was  in  earnest  At  the  same  time  this  fanciful 
style  of  speech  was  utterly  out  of  character. 
Ho  was  not  a man  you  would  expect  to  hear 
babbling  for  the  mere  sake  of  babble.  There- 
fore, though  never  really  disquieted,  I was  oft- 
en puzzled  by  his  talk.  I had  as  yet  seen  no 
adequate  cause  for  the  entire  indifference  to  life 
he  professed.  When  you  see  a man  hopelessly 
crushed  and  ruined,  bankrupt  of  life  and  hope, 
you  ask,  “ Who  was  she  ?”  I could  not  see,  in 
the  greatest  freedom  of  Cabell's  confidences, 
any  sign  that  a single  one  of  the  many  tenants 
that  had  flitted  in  and  out  of  his  heart  had  ever, 
like  Claude  Duval,  carved  her  name  on  its  walls. 

The  Western  man  has  a great  gift  of  silence 
in  these  matters.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  expect 
it  in  others.  I should  not  have  thought  of  con- 
fiding a serious  love-affair  to  Cabell.  But  as 
he  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me 
I concluded  there  was  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing. Illogical,  but  natural  enough. 

One  afternoon  he  and  I were  at  my  windows 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  avenue  was  filled 
with  its  usual  chaos  of  carriages  rolling  to  the 
Bois  dc  Boulogne.  Shelby  was  in  his  pleasant- 
est vein.  His  satire  was  always  sunny  and 
fresh ; never  morbid  and  poisonous  as  a man's 
wit  is  apt  to  grow  in  Paris.  He  sat  in  the  warm 
golden  light,  twisting  his  yellow  mustache,  and 
talking  in  his  quaint,  half-sleepy  way  about  a 
project  he  had  once  cherished  of  constructing  a 
Bois  do  la  Fayette  near  the  race- track  at  Lex- 
ington, describing,  with  a quiet  verve  that  was 
inimitable,  the  teams  and  the  toilets  that  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region 
would  have  displayed  there.  I heard  hard 
swearing  below  my  windows  and  looked  out. 
A voiture  de  place  lumbering  down  the  hill,  had 
struck  the  wheel  of  another  laboring  up,  and 
there  was  a crash,  and  a jam,  and  a temporary 
halt  of  the  long  line  of  vehicles.  I saw  the  blood 
bays  of  the  exquisite  Marquise  de  Bellcchn6se 
reined  back  on  their  haunches,  and  behind  them 
a Daumont,  full  of  the  prettiest  toilet  and  the 
prettiest  woman  in  Paris.  She  gave  me  a lan- 
guid nod  of  recognition,  as  the  postillions  suw 
a break  in  the  line  and  dashed  by. 

Cabell  gazed  at  the  equipage  like  a man  mes- 
merized, his  hands  clenched,  a bright  spot  burn- 
ing on  his  cheek,  his  lips  half  open,  his  whole 
life  blazing  in  his  fixed  gray  eyes.  I looked  at 
him  with  astonishment.  His  face  was  new  and 
strange  to  me. 

In  a moment  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and 
fell  to  twisting  his  mustache  again. 

“ Well,  what  did  you  see  ?"  I asked. 

“ The  door  of  my  closet  flew  open  and  I saw 
my  skeleton,"  he  answered,  as  if  at  random,  like 
a sleepy  child. 

“What,  Madame  do  Bellechasse ?”  I cried. 


“ Yes,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone  ; “though 
it  does  require  some  clairvoyance  to  see  a skel- 
eton under  those  beautiful  lines,  and  Madame 
* would  not  like  to  consider  herself,  nor  yet  to 
be  so  considered,  in  that  bony  light’  ” — quoting 
Dickens,  as  many  of  us  do,  when  we  want  to 
close  an  embarrassing  inquisition  or  argument. 
Mr.  Boffin,  and  Captain  Cuttle,  and  Richard 
Swiveller  have  helped  me  out  of  more  tight 
places  than  all  my  friends  together. 

That  evening  Cabell,  as  he  was  going,  said, 
“Lend  me  a hundred  or  two  francs." 

I gave  him  the  bills. 

“ Shall  I write  you  a note?” 

I had  never  taken  a promissory  note  before 
from  a friend.  But  a new  idea  had  come  to  me. 

I imagined  a use  for  one.  So  I said  “ Yes,  there 
are  pens  and  paper.  Write  it  in  French.” 

He  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  as  I made  no 
further  explanation,  he  wrote  the  note,  which 
I laid  away. 

The  next  day -I  dined  with  an  old  Washing- 
ton friend,  whom  I had  known  as  an  attache  of 
the  French  Legation.  Two  titles  and  as  many 
fortunes  had  fallen  upon  him  through  the  time- 
ly kindness  of  a couple  of  uncles  who  had  con- 
siderately died  within  a year  of  each  other,  leav- 
ing him  sole  heir.  It  had  not  spoiled  him. 
Good  fortune  never  spoiled  any  body.  It  is  bad 
luck  that  gives  the  devil  bis  opportunity  over 
men.  At  Do  Bacheville’s  I met  the  Marquise 
de  Bellechasse,  and  sat  beside  her  at  dinner. 

I think  I had  better  not  attempt  to  describe 
her.  I have  rarely  known  a beauty  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  women,  so  warmly  admired 
by  men.  The  source  of  her  fascination  was  in 
her  “general  effect.”  So  much  so  that  I have 
heard  two  men  who  were  equally  infatuated  with 
her  dispute  as  to  the  color  of  her  eyes.  The 
quarrel  was  adjourned  from  the  Jockey  Club  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low who  swore  by  the  brown  eyes  of  bis  empress 
was  carried  home  with  a broken  rib.  The  vic- 
tor flew  to  the  feet  of  the  fair  cause  of  discord  to 
sun  himself  in  the  light  of  the  blue  eyes  he  had 
defended,  and  found  them  hazel.  She  seemed 
very  tall,  but  was  very  little  over  the  medium 
height  of  women.  Her  imposing  air,  her  Juno- 
like  walk,  deceived  every  one.  If  her  face  had 
been  faithfully  put  in  marble,  it  would  have  been 
too  cold,  too  strong.  There  would  have  seemed 
to  be  too  much  character  in  the  traits.  But  no 
man  could  resist  the  strange,  subtle  charm  of 
that  soft,  bright  smile  veiling  in  sweet  and  fem-^ 
inine  beauty  the  fine  firm  mouth.  There  is  not 
more  variety  in  the  myriad  lights  smitten  ont 
from  a great  diamond  shaken  in  the  sun  than  in 
the  shifting  expressions  of  her  dark  and  unfath- 
omable eyes.  Like  the  mocking-bird  of  the 
Western  woods  they  talked  all  languages  bnt 
their  own.  They  were  too  faithful  ever  to  be- 
tray their  mistress.  It  was  her  superb  self- 
command  that  gave  her  command  over  others. 
Women  instinctively  felt  this  chilly  empire  over 
passion  that  she  possessed,  and  took  their  re- 
venge by  small  criticism.  Men,  beguiled  by  the 
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music  of  her  voice,  the  languid  fall  of  the  long, 
dark  lashes  over  the  vigilant  eyes  they  veiled, 
the  sweet  smile  that  could  seem  so  tired  and 
dreamy,  were  conquered  before  they  thought  of 
defending  themselves.  Many  a man  thought  on 
Monday,  at  the  Tuileries,  that  this  splendid 
woman  was  in  love  with  him.  He  met  her  again 
on  Tuesday  at  a Ministerial  reception  on  the 
Right  Bank,  and  was  charmed  and  puzzled.  The 
next  night  he  went  to  the  receptions  on  the  Left 
Bank,  expressly  to  meet  her,  and  woke  up  Thurs- 
day morning  restless  and  excited  and  alert, 
planning  and  scheming  to  see  her  again,  in  love 
and  never  dreaming  it. 

She  concealed  he©  youth  as  many  women  do 
their  age.  Her  manner  was  that  of  a splendid 
young  matron  of  thirty.  But  her  cheek  was  in- 
fantine in  its  freshness,  in  spite  of  the  gravity 
of  the  eyes.  Her  form  was  superb  in  the  per- 
fection and  grace  of  its  curves ; but  its  lithe,  and 
slender,  and  elastic  beauty  had  all  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a family  record.  It  looked,  as  she  was, 
twenty-two  years  old. 

Though  a good  enough  Christian  in  her  way, 
she  firmly  believed  in  the  unscriptural  doctrine 
of  hiding  your  light  under  a bushel.  She  was 
full  of  talent,  but  did  her  best  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight.  It  hurts  the  self-love  of  men  for  women 
to  be  clever,  and  she  did  not  care  to  add  insult 
to  the  injury  she  did.  So  that  few  men  knew 
that  AdMe  de  Bellechasse  read  in  five  languages 
nearly  all  that  appeared  of  value  in  art,  and  sci- 
ence, and  history. 

She  was  an  American,  daughter  of  what  the 
newspapers  call  a Merchant  Prince.  A man 
enriched  by  sagacious  trade.  If  he  had  enlisted 
for  a soldier,  he  would  have  been  a General.  If 
he  had  drifted  into  politics,  a Senator.  He  was 
a square,  grave,  witty,  shrewd,  well-bred  man, 
with  a bald  head  and  a white  mustache,  who 
could  drive  his  own  bargains  and  his  own  horses, 
and  buy  his  own  books  and  his  own  wine,  and 
who  wouldn’t  be  condescended  to  by  a prince,  if 
a prince  were  ass  enough  to  try  it.  A man 
whom  no  country  on  earth  but  America  could 
send  out.  Every  where  else  it  requires  one  life- 
time to  make  a fortune,  and  three  to  learn  how 
to  spend  it. 

When  Ad&le  Brinton  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  she  was  driving  in  the  Bois  with  her  father 
one  pleasant  day.  As  they  drew  up  by  the  Lake, 
a young  fellow  of  about  sixty-five,  with  sus- 
piciously black  hair,  approached  the  carriage, 
bowed  with  stiff  jauntiness,  and  began  an  aim- 
less conversation  with  Mr.  Brinton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staring  at  the  pretty  girl  beside  him. 
In  a moment  Brinton  said,  “ Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, do  you  remember  the  little  girl  I had  with 
me  in  Spain  in  1852  ? Ad&le,  this  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bellechasse.  ” The  Marquis  bowed  with 
jaunty  stiffness,  and  addressed  his  conversation 
to  the  late  little  girl.  A week  later  he  asked 
Mr.  Brinton  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
“ Ask  her,”  said  the  father,  ringing  for  Adele. 
She  came  in,  fresh,  and  dewy,  and  bright,  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  seeing  the  jaunty  veter- 


an again.  “The  Marquis  has  something  to  say 
to  you,”  said  Brinton,  passing  into  his  library. 
The  astonished  Marquis  gasped  out  his  prayer, 
all  his  jauntiness  shaken  from  him  by  this  un- 
heard-of procedure.  The  young  lady,  not  in 
the  least  astonished,  listened  with  respectful  at- 
tention and  accepted  with  composure.  “ Como 
in,  papa!”  she  called.  Mr.  Brinton  entered. 
“ Embrasse  ton  Jits"  she  said,  laughingly,  and 
left  the  two  old  gentlemen  to  talk  business. 

It  was  a perfect  menage.  The  Marquis  made 
it  the  study  of  his  life  to  please  his  lovely  young 
wife.  Malicious  people  said  he  was  faithful  in 
that  object  “ even  unto  death.”  He  enjoyed  his 
treasure  only  two  years,  and  left  his  name  and 
great  wealth  to  his  widow.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  ho  was  Embassador  at  the  Court  of— well, 
these  are  critical  times  for  kings,  we  will  say  the 
King  of  Thule.  Adele  had  a great  success  in 
that  witty,  polished,  and  brilliant  court.  The 
gayest  and  the  gravest  were  alike  at  her  feet. 
Young  Hussars  littered  her  hotel  with  anony- 
mous bouquets,  and  old  savans  made  homage 
to  her  of  ponderous  treatises  on  the  Origin  of 
Matter.  She  left  them  all  disconsolate — the 
periodicals  of  Thule  were  crammed  with  verses 
of  farewell — she  received  from  twenty  admirers 
the  highly  original  and  suggestive  cadcau  of  a 
bouquet  of  Vergi  ss-wein  - nidi  t — and  there  was 
not  beer  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  drown  tho 
despair  of  the  Jtmkerparlei.  She  came  down  to 
Baris.  She  induced  her  father  to  tako  a floor 
of  her  hotel,  and  she  accomplished  discreetly 
her  year  of  widowhood.  Then  site  appeared 
again  in  the  world,  and  Paris — I mean  the  few 
hundreds  who  call  themselves  Paris — was  in 
emotion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  the  full 
moon  wakes  them  from  their  sleep,  and  they 
scuffle  to  gain  one  instant  of  her  gilding  light. 

“The  first  thing  the  Marquise  said  to  me,  as 
we  took  our  places  at  the  table,  was,  “ Who  was 
that  in  your  window  yesterday  ?” 

“My  friend  Cabell;  but  you  know  him?” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  hesitatingly.  “ How  do  you 
know  I know  him?  What  did  he  say  about 
me?” 

“Nothing.  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  Ca- 
bell.” 

“Answer  mef” 

“Really,  it  is  because  Cabell  said  nothing 
about  you  that  I am  curious  to  know  what  your 
acquaintance  has  been.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  give  something  for  nothing. 
Tell  me  all  you  know  about  him,  and  then  I will 
take  your  question  into  consideration.” 

I gave  her  in  brief  an  account  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Shelby  Cabell.  It  lasted,  with  her 
interruptions  and  questions,  from  fish  to  finger- 
bowls,  and  she  had  told  me  nothing.  The  la- 
dies went  to  tho  drawing-room  and  the  men  staid 
behind  with  De  Bacheville,  to  drink  a punch  of 
Bourbon  whisky,  an  old  Washington  habit  of 
his. 

When  we  joined  the  ladies  Madame  de  Belle- 
chasse, with  the  pretty  imperiousness  that  was 
natural  to  her,  ordered  mo  to  take  what  I could 
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rescue  of  her  sofa  from  the  deluge  of  her  toilet 
She  began  to  speak  of  Cabell  in  a confidential 
manner,  which  at  once  rendered  mo  the  envy  of 
all  the  Frenchmen  there,  who  could  not  dream 
of  any  thing  but  a flirtation  couched  in  a semi- 
tone and  a foreign  language. 

I was  usually  ranked  among  the  victims  of 
Madame  dc  BeUcchassc.  I sa\v  a good  deal  of 
her.  I was  very  much  attached  to  her  father. 
They  were  both  very  kind  to  me.  I believe  the 
only  thing  Adelo  saw  in  me  that  was  worth  her 
respect  was  that  I did  not  love  her,  and  did  not 
flatter  her.  This  w'as  something  phenomenal  in 
her  experience  of  men.  It  gave  her  a dispro- 
portionate confidence  in  me.  She  told  me  more 
than  any  one  else,  I believe.  She  thought 
aloud  in  my  company.  I was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  her.  But  I was  more  in  love  with  the 
Venus  of  Milo  than  with  Adele  do  Bellechasse, 
and  with  a better  chance  of  a return. 

I have  said  all  this  to  explain  how  I came  to 
know  the  story  of  Shelby  Cabell’s  love.  Adfele 
told  me  of  it  lightly  and  mirthfully,  as  she  told 
me  of  a dozen  declarations  she  had  received  in 
a w-cek.  She  had  grown  utterly  skeptical  on 
the  subject  of  genuine  passion.  Her  endless 
“ successes”  had  brought  her  to  this.  She  saw 
few  men  she  respected.  She  had  never  for  an 
instant  loved.  So  far  as  that  god  was  concern- 
ed she  was  an  Atheist.  Her  lovers  filed  before 
her  like  an  unreal  pageant,  constructed  for  her 
amusement.  She  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
real  behind  the  scenes. 

Yet  even  in  talking  of  Cabell  she  seemed 
haunted  by  a vague  suspicion  that  this  man  loved 
her.  She  did  not  care  for  him,  and  would  not 
marry  him  if  she  loved  him,  she  frankly  said. 
But  she  would  be  sorry  not  to  know  beyond  a 
doubt  if  she  were  really  loved  once  in  her  life- 
time. “He  talked  very  much  like  the  rest,  but 
with  less  parade  of  passion,”  she  said,  finishing 
her  storv,  “and  when  I said  I would  be  glad  to 
see  him  often  as  a friend,  he  Bmiled  and  said  I 
did  not  know  what  I was  talking  about.  I like  a 
little  rudeness  in  such  circumstances.  Alto- 
gether, his  manner  impressed  me  a little,  and 
that  is  why  I remembered  his  face,  and  asked 

vou  about  him.” 

* 

“I  believe  that  Shelby  Cabell  loves  you  well 
enough  to  die  of  it  some  day.” 

“C’cst  un  peu  fort  9a?” 

She  was  always  unusually  heartless  when  she 
dropped  into  French.  So  1 rose  and  went  my 
wav. 

I have  no  heart  to  repeat  the  story  she  told 
me.  It  resolves  itself  into  this.  Cabell  saw 
her  one  night  in  a Bal  Masqud  in  Thule.  The 
King  himself  had  asked  her  to  personate  his 
kingdom.  She  marched  at  the  head  of  a cor- 
tege, representing  the  nations  of  the  world. 
She  had  a walk,  in  those  great  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, that  was  worthy  of  the  Kemble  family. 
Tncedo  re/jina  she  could  say  if  any  could.  Ca- 
bell was  dazzled.  He  was  presented  to  her,  and 
was  dragged  for  a while  at  her  chariot-wheels. 
When  she  came  to  Paris  ho  followed  her,  and 


a year  before  he  declared  his  love ; and  with 
the  unreasoning  presumption  of  all  true  passion 
he  claimed  her  love  in  return.  She  refused  him 
as  she  would  have  refused  a porcelain  vase  to 
a child  who  cried  for  it. 

For  her  it  was  the  amusement  of  a half  hour. 
For  him  it  was  Life  against  Death.  A thousand 
to  one  on  Death. 

From  that  night  I was  a prey  to  inquietude 
on  Cabeirs  account.  I had  the  key  to  his  rid- 
dle. He  affronted  death  with  that  utter  calm- 
ness I had  thought  affectation,  because  he  had 
no  good  reason  for  living.  In  the  agony  of  his 
first  despair  he  had  resolved  to  die ; and  during 
the  long  months  that  followed  he  had  grown  so 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  violent  death,  that  it 
had  become  the  settled  habit  of  his  mind  to 
think  of  “dying  in  his  boots,”  as  they  phrase 
it  in  the  West,  just  as  other  people  think  vague- 
ly of  dying,  ages  hence,  in  bed.  I could  not 
call  him  insane.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  artistic  suicides ; but  the  mania  of  a 
gambler  or  a turfist  was  no  less  incomprehensi- 
ble and  often  far  more  hurtful.  I remembered 
all  the  old  saws  against  suicide,  and  used  them 
desperately  on  him.  But  his  reasons  for,  I felt, 
were  stronger  than  mine  against,  in  their  effect 
upon  a mind  and  a nature  like  his. 

One  day  he  said,  “ Suicide  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  result  of  insanity.  You  have  said 
so  even.  Tell  me,  do  you  think  a man  who 
coolly  throws  away  a life  that  is  useless  and 
tiresome  is  as  crazy  as  one  who  sacrifices  in  a 
duel  a life  full  of  pleasures  and  hopes  and  du- 
ties ? Yet  you  call  one  act  madness,  and  the 
other  a necessary  regard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind.” 

I was  silent,  for  I had  been  silly  enough  to 
say  that.  I thought  if  I could  get  him  away 
from  Paris  I could  cheat  him  by  degrees  out  of 
his  purpose.  But  he  would  not  leave  the  city. 
He  said  that  he  intended  to  live  as  long  as  his 
money  lasted,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  travel. 
“ My  mind  once  made  up  to  ‘ go  off,*  ” he  rea- 
soned, “I  am  satisfied  and  happy  enough  for 
the  few  days  that  remain.  The  world  has 
ceased  to  trouble  me.  I look  on  myself  as  a 
dead  man,  and  have  a foretaste  of  the  delights 
of  the  grave.  I am  like  a prisoner  who  will  be 
free  next  week,  and  begins  to  be  interested  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  jail,  which  was  horrible  be- 
fore he  heard  of  his  pardon,  and  would  be  again 
if  his  pardon  were  withdrawn.” 

We  were  smoking  one  afternoon  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg.  A little  child  ran  up  to 
Cabell  and  kissed  his  hand. 

“ Ca  va  toitjours  bicn,  ma  petite  t”  he  said, 
kindly. 

“Oh  yes!”  she  said,  “and  we  all  pray  for 
yon  every  night,  though  papa  says  such  a great 
gentleman  does  not  want  our  prayers.” 

“Papa  is  wrong.  I want  them  very  much. 
Don’t  forget !” 

“ Jamais”  said  the  little  one,  as  she  ran  back 
to  her  brother. 

“That  expansive  juvenile  makes  me  remera- 
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ber  that  I am  going  off  sooner  than  I had  in- 
tended/1 he  said.  . 

44  What  has  happened?”  I asked. 

He  had  filled  his  month  with  an  enormous 
V>lume  of  smoke.  Two  thin  blue  lines  crept 
oat  of  his  nostrils  over  his  mustache,  were 
caught  by  the  undertow  and  dragged  into  his 
mouth.  The  tortured  smoke  came  slowly  out 
of  bis  lips,  and  was  in  turn  captured  and  drawn 
into  his  nostrils.  A moment  more  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  the  balsamic  vapor  shot  out  all 
at  once  like  burned  powder  from  a cannon,  and 
curled  slowly  up  into  the  withering  foliage  of 
the  elms.  I was  so  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
elaborate  master-piece  of  pneumatics  that  I for- 
got his  story. 

44  Where  did  you  accumulate  all  that  sci- 
ence ?” 

44 1 got  it,”  he  said,  4 1 from  a fellow  in  the 
Overland  Pony  Express.  But  I was  going  to 
tell  you  something  else.  What  was  it  ? Oh 
yes ! I heard  last  week  of  a poor  wretch  who 
made  up  his  mind,  if  he  had  one,  to  lay  his  head 
under  a trip-hammer  in  an  iron-rolling  establish- 
ment. Not  a bad  idea,  either.  But  the  poor 
creature's  heart  failed  him  when  he  got  by  the 
side  of  the  vast  monster,  beating  on  its  quiver- 
ing anvil  with  the  force  of  a regiment  of  Vulcans 
fused  into  a single  arm.  So  he  thought  he 
would  begin  with  his  fist.  It  was  a hard,  horny, 
proletarian  fist,  but  the  smooth,  shining  face  of 
the  iron  came  down  and  flattened  bone  and 
blood  and  brawn  out  into  a something  like  an 
unsuccessful  buckwheat  cake.  Of  course  it  did 
not  hurt  him  in  the  least,  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem being  too  much  shocked  to  feel.  He  stood 
staring  with  the  amused  face  of  a stupid  child 
at  what  was  left  of  his  hand  until  they  carried 
him  home.  I remembered  his  address,  and  it 
caught  my  eye  as  I walked  through  the  Rue 
Mouffetard  a few  days  ago.  I thought  I would 
go  up  and  talk  with  him.  I might  get  some 
useful  new  idea  out  of  him.  I introduced  my- 
self as  a Visitor^of  the  Poor.  Two  or  three 
frightened  and  ragged  children  crept  into  cor- 
ners as  I entered.  His  wife  was  crying  at  the 
window.  I could  make  nothing  of  the  poor 
devil : hunger  and  weakness  of  spirit  had  driven 
him  into  his  folly.  I talked  with  the  wife  and  the 
babies.  The  woman  seemed  to  have  some  grit. 
She  had  been  a flower-maker ; said  she  was  sure 
of  a living  if  she  could  raise  500  francs  to  begin 
upon.  In  three  years  she  could  save  4000  francs 
and  set  up  a shop  of  her  own.  I thought,  * Here 
is  a chance  to  do  something.  This  poor  woman 
is  bravo  and  industrious,  and  having  brought 
those  two  little  Gauls  into  the  world,  she  ought 
to  have  a chance  to  continue  her  experiment 
with  them.’  I had  in  my  pocket  five  notes  of 
1000  francs  each,  besides  some  odd  hundreds.  I 
had  settled  atMunroe’s  that  day  and  drawn  my 
whole  balance.  I gave  her  5000  francs,  and 
told  her  what  my  address  was  in  case  any  body 
asked  where  she  got  so  much  money.  I had 
the  incubus  of  a husband  carted  off  to  the  Hos- 
pital, and  now  every  thing  goes  with  them  on 
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wheels,  as  the  happy  creature  says.  She  sits  in 
her  little  shop  all  day  at  work  at  hideous  roses 
and  impossible  coquelicots,  which  are  bought  as 
fast  as  made,  and  dreams  of  some  day  seeing  her 
son  an  advocate  and  her  daughter  the  wife  of  a 
notary.” 

“And  does  not  this  convince  you  that  you 
have  your  work  in  the  world  to  do  ? Seeking 
the  happiness  of  others,  you  will  find  your  own. 
These  things  always  hunt  in  couples.  Don't 
you  see  you  have  gained  a victory  over  your- 
self?” 

4 4 A victory  of  Pyrrhus.  Only  it  doesn’t  need 
another  such  to  undo  me.  I have  not  the  where- 
withal for  many  more  days.  I am  not  sorry 
for  that,  however.  This  project  of  mine  has 
been  hanging  by  the  eyelids  long  enough.  So 
you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  me  figuring  be- 
fore long  in  a f ait-Pans.  Good-day,”  he  said, 
“I  dine  to-day  chez  Duval,  and  to-morrow — 
Quien  sabe  T” 

I watched  him  moving  off  with  his  light, 
springing  stride,  graceful  and  free  as  an  Indian’s, 
and  I would  not  believe  so  much  life  and  beauty 
and  strength  was  to  be  quenched.  He  turned 
at  the  first  comer  and  looked  back  to  nod  to  me 
again.  The  level  sunlight  was  pouring  its  last 
rays  through  the  dusty  street,  and  I saw  him  in 
a sort  of  nimbus  that  does  me  good  to  remem- 
ber now.  It  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  darker 
when  he  was  gone. 

I went  home  feeling  very  anxious.  I was 
entirely  powerless  against  his  quiet,  firm  pur- 
pose, which  had  been  cherished  so  long  as  to 
become  to  him  a matter  of  course,  neither  to  be 
questioned  nor  defended.  Had  I called  him  in- 
sane and  asked  for  a 44 commission,”  any  dozen 
doctors  in  Paris  would  have  called  me  insane 
after  the  inquest.  I resolved  to  play  my  only 
card.  I still  preserved  the  promissory  note  he 
had  given  me.  He  had  paid  the  money  long 
ago,  but  had  not  thought  of  his  note. 

I sent  for  a half-starved  limb  of  the  law  whom 
I had  emploved  in  one  or  two  little  matters. 
Jacques  Loiip  was  a small,  wiry,  sharp-looking 
man,  with  a brown  wig  and  the  most  remark- 
able eye-teeth  I ever  saw.  They  gave  him  a 
look  of  unutterable  craftiness  and  malice.  Yet 
the  little  man  was  as  amiable  as  a sheep,  and 
had  no  passions  but  for  marionnettes  and  can- 
died chestnuts. 

I told  him  I would  give  him  the  full  value  of 
the  note  if  he  would  put  the  debtor  into  Clichy 
within  the  briefest  possible  delay.  I did  not 
want  the  money;  I wanted  the  body  of  the 
debtor. 

44 1 see  perfectly  these  have  somewhat  of  mys- 
terious there  within.  That  does  not  regard  me. 
I will  impress  myself  to  execute  your  vows.” 

Loup  prided  himself  on  his  English.  I could 
understand  a good  deal  of  it. 

The  next  day  I found  Cabell’s  card  at  my 
house:  he  had  scrawled  on  it  “A  little  black- 
guard with  big  tusks  dunned  me  to-day  for  that 
note  I paid  you.  I kicked  him  a little.  Was 
that  right?  Stole  it,  I suppose.” 
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Poor  Loup  was  having  heavy  weather,  it 
seemed.  I kept  out  of  my  apartment  for  a day 
or  two,  coming  furtively  in  for  cards  and  letters. 
I find  another  card  from  Shelby — “My  little 
friend  with  the  big  tusks  is  suing  me  for  that 
note.  When  can  I see  you  ?” 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I was  in  my 
parlor  and  heard  a furious  ring.  I squared  my- 
self to  meet  Cabell.  But  little  Loup  came  tot- 
tering in.  He  was  about  to  fall  on  my  shoul- 
der. I moved  aside  and  he  collapsed  into  an 
arm-chair. 

44  It  is  barbarous  and  savage,  Monsieur,  your 
debtor.  I have  execute  your  vows;  but,  won 
Dim , at  what  costly  cost!” 

He  began  to  grow  fearfully  rhetorical  and  in- 
volved. I said,  “Mr.  Loup,  your  English  is 
perfect,  but  a trifle  too  artistic  for  purposes  of 
business.  Please  tell  me  in  French  what  you 
have  accomplished !” 

This  did  not  take  long.  The  furious  and 
blood-thirsty  Cabell  was  in  Clichy  since  noon. 
The  process,  though  deeply  interesting  to  Mr. 
Loup,  would  lack  interest  to  the  general  public. 
I paid  Loup  his  fee  with  a thankful  heart.  He 
went  away,  after  expressing  his  firm  intention, 
first,  to  box  Cabell  (whom  he  called  Buveur  de 
Sang)  on  the  public  streets;  second,  to  fight  him 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  if  Buveur  de  Sang 
could  find  a person  comme  il  fait  to  serve  as  wit- 
ness; third,  to  drag  him  before  the  Police  Cor- 
rectionelle  for  assault  and  battery,  with  intent 
not  to  pay  his  debts.  All  this,  when  the  Hon- 
orable Monsieur  Har-r-r-dang  should  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  let  the  blood-drinker  out  of 
jail.  • 

I was  almost  happy  that  evening.  I was  suae 
of  Cabell  for  a week  or  two,  I thought ; and  I 
hoped  to  bring  him  to  listen  to  reason  before  I 
released  him.  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
turn to  America  if  I could  induce  him  to  go 
with  me.  I felt  so  excited  at  the  successful 
termination  of  my  stratagem  that  I was  too  rest- 
less to  stay  at  home.  I looked  at  my  cards,  and 
saw  that  it  was  Madame  de  Rostainville’s  even- 
ing “at  home.”  I went  there.  Madame  was 
charmed  to  see  me,  and  called  me  by  the  thir- 
teenth name  she  had  invented  for  me  since  our 
acquaintance  began.  I took  it  as  a special  at- 
tention until  I learned  that  the  Rostainville’s 
fort  was  forgetting  people’s  names. 

The  first  group  I saw  was  ranged  around 
Madame  de  Bellechasse  in  various  attitudes  of 
adoration.  I was  lounging  by,  when  she  gave 
the  word  of  command,  44  Halte-lb.”  I assumed 
the  position  of  the  soldier. 

44  Private  Harding,”  she  said, 44  will  escort  the 
Commandante  to  the  lemonade.  The  Com- 
mandante  is  perishing  with  thirst.” 

But  before  we  reached  the  buffet  the  Com- 
mandante forgot  her  thirst.  Her  infirmities 
assumed  another  shape.  She  was  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue.  Mr.  Harding  would  lead  her  to  a 
causense. 

I was  tempted  to  break  my  rule  and  fling 
myself  at  her  feet.  It  would  have  been  like 


the  hundred  millionth  wave  at  the  foot  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  I know.  But  she  was  almost  too  be- 
witching for  fallen  human  nature  that  night. 
Her  eyes  were  dancing  to  a measure  that  Strauss 
would  have  lost  his  breath  in  attempting  to  fol- 
low. Her  cheeks  were  ruddy  as  a child’s.  An 
impish  spirit  of  mirth  lurked  in  every  dimple 
and  curve  of  her  lips.  Her  hair,  which  was 
trained  down  to  the  perfect  brows,  added  to  the 
effect.  The  great  lady  and  the  clever  woman 
were  gone  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence; 
nothing  was  left  but  the  fresh,  sparkling,  intox- 
icating beauty. 

Her  first  word  startled  me  a little. 

44 Now  hold  up  your  head  and  answer;  loud 
and  distinct ; you  can’t  deceive  me : what  did 
you  put  your  friend  in  jail  for?” 

This  brought  me  back  to  serious  matters 
“with  a round  turn,”  in  nautical  phrase.  The 
thousand  seductions  which  were  wooing  me  to 
make  a fool  of  myself  sank  into  the  back- 
ground. 

44  For  his  own  good  ?” 

44  How  long  are  yon  going  to  keep  him  shut 
up  ?”  The  brown  eyes  were  dancing  like  mad. 

44  Until  I can  persuade  him  that  a man  can 
be  happy  and  useful  in  this  world,  even  without 
the  smiles  of  Madame  de  Bellechasse.” 

This  young  girl  was  always  a mystery  to  me. 
But  to-night  she  was  more  sphinx-like  than  ever. 
What  was  she  smiling  at  so  Btrangely  ? What 
mirthful  goblin  was  capering  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes  ? She  wore  that  evening,  over  a robe  of 
44  illusion,”  out  of  which  she  seemed  escaping 
at  the  top,  a broad,  bright  cherry-colored  scarf, 
tied  like  a belt  so  loosely  that  while  one  side  of 
it  was  fastened  at  the  slender,  serpentine  waist, 
the  other  side  hung  half-way  to  her  feet.  She 
frequently  indulged  in  these  graceful  originali- 
ties, whose  art  lay  in  their  apparent  artlessness. 
She  reached  to  the  lowest  point  of  this  trailing 
cestus,  and  took  from  a pocket  concealed  there 
a letter,  which  she  handed  me,  saying,  44  Read ; 
and  the  next  time  you  try  to  excite  mutiny 
among  my  subjects,  come  to  me,  and  I will  give 
you  Borne  valuable  hints.” 

This  is  the  letter  I read ; Adele’s  inscrutable 
eyes  watching  me,  a dozen  French  eyes  watch- 
ing her,  and  the  music  wailing  an  air  from  the 
Traviata  Inf  dice : 

“ Dsrrom*a  Prisow,  Cue**. 

u Madame, — You  once  told  me  the  best  tiling  1 could 
do  was  to  go  home.  I was  about  to  take  your  advice  and 
leave  Paris  when  I was  arrested  to-day  for  a small  debt, 
at  the  ins  tan  co  of  my  friend  Harding,  who  docs  not  wish 
me  to  go.  My  preparations  were  all  made,  my  means 
thus  all  exhausted.  This  debt  is  not  Just,  but  must  be 
paid  before  I can  go  home.  I owe  one  large  debt,  bat  can 
pay  that  after  I am  released. 

“ Please  send  me  300  francs  by  the  bearer. 

“ Ab-o, 

“ To-morrow,  when  yon  return  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne instead  of  coming  into  the  Place  de  l'Ktoile  by  the 
Avenue  de  lTmpcratrice,  I beg  that  yon  will  turn  off  at  the 
Hue  de  Presbourg  and  approach  the  Arch  of  Triumph  by 
the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm6o.  I will  bo  where  I can 
see  you  once  more  before  I start  on  mv  journoy. 

“ I ask  of  you  these  favors  because  I love  you,  and  wish 
to  be  under  some  great  obligation  to  you. 
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“ Yon  will  grant  them  because  yon  do  not  want  my 
love,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  me  cured  of  it 

“ Yours,  even  unto  death,  Shelby  Cabell.* 


“You  understand  this,'1 1 said. 

“ Perfectly.  The  man  has  a lucid  interval, 
and  is  going  back  to  Kentucky  to  1 reconstruct1 
liimsclf.  You  have  been  frightened  by  his  wild 
talk,  and  have  put  him  under  lock  and  key." 

“You  will  not  do  what  he  asks  ?" 

“ Yes  and  No." 

“ You  will  not  send  him  the  money  ?* 

“No,  I will  not,"  with  laughing  emphasis. 
“But  I will  make  the  whimsical  ddtour  to- 
morrow that  he  requests." 

“ He  will  not  see  you  from  the  windows  of 
Clichy." 

“ My  poor  dear  friend,  you  are  so  delightfully 
stupid  this  evening.  I said  I would  not  pay 
him  out,  because  I have  done  it  already." 

“ Cabell  is  free?"  I gasped. 

“As  free  as  you  are.  Freer,  because  you 
are  with  me,  and  I suffer  no  liberties  in  my 
presence." 

This  was  said  with  a smile  and  a glance  that 
would  have  brought  the  Stylites  from  his  pil- 
lar. 

“Madame  de  Bellechasse,"  I said,  “I  fear 
you  have  done  to-day  an  irreparable  wrong.  I 
beg  you  will  not  complete  it  by  keeping  that 
rendezvous  to-morrow.” 

“Mr.  Harding,  you  are  growing  tiresome. 
A gentleman  as  cool  as  you  are  in  love-affairs 
should  know  that  men  don't  slay  themselves  for 
honest  women  nowadays.  I believe  your  friend 
Cabell  loved  me  a little.  I am  grateful  for  it. 
I am  glad  he  has  recovered  from  his  fancy.  So 
I got  him  out  of  the  Donjon-keep  to-day,  and  I 
shall  bow  to  him  to-morrow  with  my  best  man- 
ner, as  I roll  in  solitary  grandeur  up  the  Avenue 
of  the  Great  Army.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
calling  les  gens  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Bellechasse." 

She  passed  out  of  the  salon,  nodding  and 
smiling  to  the  favored  ones. 

I hurried  over  to  0abell’s  quarters.  Of 
course  he  had  not  returned.  His  concierge  told 
me  he  had  left  the  house  in  the  morning,  with  a 
man  of  the  law,  and  seemed  high  in  wTatb.  I 
passed  my  night  plotting  and  confessing  that 
plotting  was  useless.  In  the  morning  I determ- 
ined to  try  the  Police.  I should  fail,  I knew. 
I should  be  laughed  at,  and  if  Cabell  chose,  I 
should  be  in  greater  danger  of  being  caged  as 
mad  than  my  imperturbable  friend.  But  I 
hoped  to  gain  a day  or  two  of  time,  and  now  that 
Cabell  seemed  out  of  my  reach  my  head  was 
full  of  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  against 
suicide.  If  I could  see  him  I would  overwhelm 
him  with  ray  powerful  and  novel  reasoning.  I 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police  two 
sergents  de  ville,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went 
to  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  I gave  them  an  ac- 
curate description  of  Cabell,  and  went  with  them 
to  the  top  of  the  monument.  He  was  not  there. 
We  descended,  groping  our  way  through  the 
vast  dark  chambers,  from  one  staircase  to  an- 
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other.  “ How  many  doors  are  open  to-day  ?” 
I asked  the  guard.  “ Only  this. " Ijriaced  my 
two  sentinels  on  duty,  and  prowled  around  the 
vast  monument,  more  at  ease  than  I had  been 
for  many  hours. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  already  the  refluent 
tide  was  pouring  down  the  Avenue  from  the 
Bois.  I was  standing  outside  the  great  arch,  on 
the  western  side,  looking  through  the  gathering 
haze  to  Neuilly,  nestling  on  the  right  among 
the  willows  of  the  Seine ; on  the  left  the  high- 
lands stretching  from  St.  Cloud  to  Mount  Vale- 
rion,  displaying  its  enormous  bastions  against 
the  Tosy  sky  A paper  pellet  struck  my  hat  and 
fell  at  my  feet.  I picked  it  up.  It  was  a crum- 
pled card.  I read : 

4<  Good-by  and  God  blew  you ! I waa  in  the  dark  cham- 
ber at  the  foot  of  the  second  staircase  when  you  passed. 
I wanted  to  shake  hands,  but  circumstances  over  which, 
etc.  Give  my  love  to  the  Bear  Creek  Boys.  Her  carriage 
has  turned  down  the  Rue  dc  Preebourg.” 

I looked  up.  He  was  standing  on  the  verge 
of  the  monument.  He  bowed  and  smiled. 

I shouted  to  my  policemen,  “ Le  voifo,  la- 
haut / ” They  rushed  at  the  stairs.  I turned 
and  saw  the  Daumont  of  Madame  de  Bellechasse 
flashing  and  clattering  into  the  Place  de  l’Etoile. 
Adele  started  from  her  languid  attitude  in  the 
cushions  and  nodded  graciously,  with  a smile 
like  a burst  of  sunshine.  I saw  the  smile  fade 
into  an  expression  of  horror.  She  fell  back, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I heard  a rush  and  a splashing  crash  behind 
me.  I saw  that  my  boots  were  sprinkled  with 
blood. 


MRS.  ROTH’S  BRIDAL  TOUR. 

i. 

THE  good-bys  were  said;  the  family  carriage 
returned  with  the  parents  to  their  home  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street ; and  Spencer  Roth  was 
riding  out  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  a day  in 
June,  in  a sleeping-car  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  with  his  new-made  bride  sitting  be- 
side him. 

There  were  a few  mild  tears  yet  gleaming  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl-woman  who  a few 
hours  ago  was  Miss  Effie  St.  John— who  was 
now  Mrs.  Spencer  Roth.  Very  happy  at  heart 
was  the  petite  wife,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
true-hearted  man  whom  she  had  given  her  deep- 
est love — “ My  own  darling  husband  now  and 
forever,"  she  whispered  to  herself— and  those 
mild  tears  were  but  a daughter’s  tribute  of  filial 
love.  Tears  very  easily  forgiven  by  the  fond 
husband,  on  the  occasion  of  a first  separation 
from  the  parents  who  had  cared  for  her  so  ten- 
derly these  eighteen  years,  surrounding  her  with 
every  good  that  wealth  can  bring. 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  serious  grief, 
as  Effie  well  knew.  It  was  to  be  but  a two- 
months'  absence,  this  bridal  tour  of  the  newly 
married ; and  then  they  were  to  return  to  New 
York  and  live  quite  near  the  paternal  residence 
— in  the  same  street,  in  fact.  And  the  tour  was 
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not  even  going  to  tako  them  out  of  their  own 
country.  . 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  June. 
The  programme  of  the  tour  lay  for  three  or  four 
weeks  among  their  friends  in  different  Western 
cities.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  July  they  in- 
tended going  to  the  cool  and  delightful  regions 
of  the  Lake  Superior  country.  Spencer  Roth 
had  spent  one  of  his  bachelor  summers  there, 
and  he  was  naturally  anxious  his  wife  should 
enjoy  that  which  he  knew  from  experience  to  be 
so  very  enjoyable.  He  had  often  pictured  to 
her  the  weird  beauties  and  the  novel  experiences 
of  the  region ; its  wide-expanding  fresh- water 
sea ; its  desolate  yet  beautiful  mountain  wastes, 
where  the  foot  of  man  had  never  yet  trodden ; 
its  picturesque  mining  towns  climbing  the  sides 
of  thickly- wooded  hills ; its  whirling  canoe-rides 
in  the  rapids  of  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie. 

“And  shall  I really  see  wild  Indians  too?" 
asked  the  little  wife,  with  childlike  interest. 

They  were  conversing  anew  on  the  never- 
wearisome  theme,  as  the  cars  bore  them  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  Westward  ride. 

“How  wild  those  Indians  will  be  whom  you 
will  meet,"  was  the  reply,  “ will  depend  on  our 
chances.  The  Indians  the  ordinary  tourists  see 
are  possessed  of  a certain  air  of  civilization, 
slight  though  unmistakable.  Some  peculiar 
opportunity  may  show  us  Indians  of  a more 
savage  nature." 

“Oh,  I hope  so!" 

“Yes,  I hope  so  too.  Still  you  will  see  real 
Indians — those  who  perhaps  a dozen  years  ago 
were  quite  savage  in  their  mode  of  life ; and  in 
fact  they  still  retain  so  much  of  their  native 
wildness  as  to  present  a spectacle  of  deep  inter- 
est to  me,  and  to  all  city-bred  people,  I fancy. 
The  true  savage  nature  is  in  them  yet.  The 
glosses  of  civilization  which  cover  the  outside,  so 
to  speak,  of  their  characters,  do  no  more  than 
that.  Among  themselves  they  are  pure  savage, 
with  the  ghastliest  superstitions  and  idolatries." 

“Do  they  worship  idols?" 

“Yes ; they  worship  Lake  Superior,  in  many 
instances,  and  have  in  their  wigwams  material 
idols,  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  lake — bits  of 
‘formed*  copper  as  it  is  called.  Other  tribes 
hold  to  the  commoner  Indian  superstitions  about 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  Land.  I saw 
an  Indian  funeral  party  that  summer  that  I 
was  there,  who  buried  the  dead  man’s  accoutre- 
ments with  him,  and  killed  his  dog  upon  his 
grave,  that  he  might  not  be  compenionlcss  in 
his  long  journey  to  the  Spirit  Land.” 

“How  beautiful!”  cried  Effie. 

“Very — in  a poetical  sense;  but  in  a relig- 
ious sense  quite  the  reverse." 

Mrs.  Roth’s  mind  was  veiy  much  occupied 
during  the  w hole  of  the  month  they  were  travel- 
ing among  their  Western  friends,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Lake  tour.  Her  eagerness  to  “ see 
Indians”  might  have  led  to  an  earlier  start,  but 
Mr.  Roth  knew  that  the  trip  would  be  much 
pleasanter  in  J uly  and  August,  when  the  weather 
off  the  lakes  is  at  its  hottest. 


Still  this  first  month  was  a very  happy  one 
for  the  wife.  Every  where  that  they  tarried 
expectant  friends  greeted  them  with  holiday 
welcomes.  And  when,  near  the  close  of  July, 
they  finally  left  Chicago  on  the  voyage  up  the 
lakes,  some  half  a dozen  of  these  friends  went 
with  them — namely,  Dr.  Burton  and  his  wife, 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  North,  her  daughter, 
Jennie  North,  John  Silversmith,  and  his  sisters 
Kate  and  Julia  Silversmith. 

The  long  ride  by  steamboat  was  full  of  de- 
lights. By  day  a constant  succession  of  novel 
scenes  greeted  the  eye.  The  cool,  delicious 
evenings  were  made  happy  with  dancing  and 
merry-making  in  the  long  cabins,  and  moonlight 
promenades  on  deck.  The  good  Saturn  plowed 
steadily  on  her  way,  freighted  w*ith  a little  world 
of  humanity,  from  cities  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States;  through  wide  Lnke  Michigan; 
through  pleasant  Huron;  through  silver-bo- 
somed little  St.  Clair ; and  at  lost  for  days  and 
nights  through  mighty  Superior,  with  its  ocean- 
like  expanse  of  pure,  cool  waters. 

It  was  in  the  curious-looking  region  that  bears 
the  name  of  Portage  Entry,  that  the  attention 
of  our  friends  w*as  first  forcibly  drawn  to  the  be- 
havior of  a gang  of  half-breeds  attached  to  the 
boat  as  deck-hands,  who  w*ere  continually  pull- 
ing ashore  with  a heavy  cable.  This  narrow 
channel  is  navigable  by  the  steamers  only  with 
the  ntmost  caution,  being  quite  shallow*  as  well 
as  narrow,  and  winding  about  in  a constant 
series  of  short  curves,  in  which  the  long  hull  of 
a steamer  is  often  at  a loss  for  freedom  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  only  by  taking  a line  ashore,  and 
fastening  it  about  tree-trunks,  etc.,  that  so  large 
a vessel  can  be  hauled  about  and  made  to  pick 
its  way  through  the  devious  passage.  The  half- 
breeds  mentioned,  w*ho  manned  the  boat  that 
carried  the  necessary  line,  were  all  of  them  fine 
physical  specimens  of  strength,  but  their  faces 
bore  an  expression  of  the  grossest  stupidity. 
There  was  one  of  their  number,  however,  who 
differed  from  his  companions  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. He  was  a magnificent  example  of  a 
civilized  Chippewa — lithe,  dark,  and  sinewy  as 
the  rest,  and  w ith  a stronger  arm,  w hile  beneath 
his  forehead  were  two  large  black  eyes,  that 
shone  like  the  eyes  of  a panther.  He  wore  no 
hat,  and  his  long  black  hair  blew  abont  his  face 
with  picturesque  effect,  as  ho  sat  in  the  boat 
pulling  the  strongest  oar,  or  sprang  ashore  with 
the  line  and  made  it  fast  wfith  a quick  celerity 
that  was  w*ondcrful  to  behold. 

Groups  of  passengers  sat  on  the  decks  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  these  men  with  carious 
interest.  Aipong  others  our  friends  w*ere  there. 

“ Do  look  at  that  splendid  fellow  without  any 
hat  on !"  cried  Effie ; “ did  you  ever  see  such  a 
striking  face  ?" 

“I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  for  some  time," 
said  Roth.  “He  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  his 
kind.  But  if  I mistake  not,  his  is  an  unman- 
ageable nature.  There’s  a bit  too  much  wild- 
fire in  his  eye  for  perfect  subordination,  I should 
say." 
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This  judgment  was  proved  correct  by  the  oc- 
currence of  the  following  day,  when  the  boat 
was  steaming  steadily  over  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  giant  of  the  lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  sat  on  the  forward  deck, 
enjoying  the  inspiring  atmosphere,  and  admir- 
ing the  beautiful  scene,  with  its  smooth,  broad 
field  of  gleaming  waters,  and  the  picturesque 
shores  of  Isle  Royale  in  the  dim  distance.  Sud- 
denly sounds  of  altercation  were  heard  beneath 
their  feet,  and  Mrs.  Roth,  alarmed  hy  the  loud 
and  angry  voices,  ran  to  the  hatchway  and 
looked  down  upon  the  scene  below. 

“ Curse  you !”  exclaimed  a brutal  voice,  “ I’ll 
make  you  do  it,  or  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your 
lazy  skin  Jw 

“No  touch  me,”  came  the  response;  and 
Mrs.  Roth  saw  that  it  wa9  the  bare-beaded  half- 
Chippewa  of  yesterday’s  boat-crew  who  spoke. 
“Too  much  talk.  Big  coward !” 

The  half-breeds  eyes  were  glaring  fiercely  on 
the  second-mate,  a burly,  hard-featured  fellow 
with  a most  ugly  look. 

“ What’s  the  trouble  down  here  ?”  asked  Spen- 
cer Roth,  descending  the  hatchway,  followed  by 
his  little  wife,  very  much  alarmed,  but  feeling 
safe  where  her  husband  was. 

“This  cursed  Injun  disobeys  orders,  that’s 
all,”  the  second-mate  mode  answer.  “I  or- 
dered him  to  scrub  down  this  deck,  and  he 
says  it's  clean  enough  now.  What’s  that  to 
him  ? I’ll  show  him,  burn  him !” 

With  this  utterance  the  enraged  mate  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  half-breed,  and  struck 
at  him  a ponderous  blow  with  his  brawny  fist. 
If  it  had  reached  its  aim  on  the  Chippewa’s 
side-head  he  would  have  fallen  like  a clod 
But  the  lynx-eyed  fellow  was  too  quick  for  his 
antagonist ; in  his  hand  he  held  a heavy  broom, 
and  lifting  it  with  a dextrous  and  rapid  move- 
ment, he  received  the  blow  on  the  broom-handle. 
The  6kin  was  peeled  from  the  mate’s  knuckles. 

In  a burst  of  rage  the  mate  flashed  his  long 
knife  from  the  sheath  on  his  hip,  and  rushed 
upon  the  half-breed  with  the  purpose  of  stab- 
bing him.  Spencer  Roth,  who  was  a large  and 
powerful  man,  coolly  but  quickly  seized  the 
mate’s  arm  in  his  firm  grasp  and  held  him. 
At  the  same  moment  Effie  Roth  impulsively 
ran  forward  to  the  wondering  half-breed  with  a 
gesture  of  protection. 

At  that  moment  good-natured  Captain  Jack 
Laurence  brought  his  round  red  face  on  the 
scene.  He  ordered  the  mate  to  sheathe  his 
knife,  and  the  order  was  sullenly  obeyed. 

“ Up  to  your  old  tricks,  are  you,  Sam  ?”  said 
the  Captain,  turning  to  the  half-breed. 

“ Mato  ugly,”  said  Sam.  “ Make  me  work 
when  no  use.  Deck  all  clean — see!  Been 
working  hard.  Up  all  night  at  wheel  too.” 

“ That’s  true  enough,  Sam ; but  we  can’t 
have  men  on  this  boat  who  disobey  orders.  I 
told  you  what  would  come  of  it  if  you  cut  up  any 
more.  We’ll  put  you  ashore  at  Ontonagon.” 

And  with  this  the  easy-tempered  Captain 
walked  away. 


“Now  then,  you  red  imp,  I’m  quit  of  you!” 
said  the  mate. 

The  half-breed  replied  only  by  a look — a side- 
long, contemptuous  look  out  of  his  sloe-black 
eyes — but  it  was  like  fire  to  the  powder  of  the 
enraged  mate’s  soul. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  look,  you  hound  ? 
I’ll  fix  you,  burn  you ! Jackson,  fetch  hand- 
cuffs. I’ll  fix  you  for  the  rest  of  this  trip,  by 
blood!” 

“ Don’t  iron  Sam !”  said  the  Chippewa.  “No 
use.  Sam  hurt  nobody.” 

“Mr.  Jones,”  said  Roth  to  the  mate,  “this 
seems  an  unnecessary  cruelty  The  man  is  not 
disposed  to  harm  you  or  any  one — that  is  plain 
enongh.  I will  vouch  myself  for  his  good  be- 
havior the  rest  of  the  trip.” 

The  half-breed  s black  eyeaglowed  like  fire 
as  they  looked  first  at  Mr.  Rotnand  then  at  his 
little  wife,  who  still  stood  by.  What  the  look 
meant  it  was  hard  to  tell. 

“Leave  my  business  alone,  will  you?”  said 
the  mate,  in  a boorish  growl.  “I’d  thank  the 
passengers  on  this  boat  to  mind  their  own  af- 
fairs and  not  interfere  with  mine  ” 

At  this  juncture  the  handcuffs  came. 

“Now,  burn  you!”  said  the  mate,  “1*11  cut 
your  rotten  liver  out  if  you  make  any  more 
muss.  Put  ’em  on,  Jackson.” 

But,  to  the  relief  and  gratification  of  the  by- 
standers, Sam  made  no  resistance.  He  quietly 
put  his  hands  in  the  irons,  with  another  cool, 
bitterly  contemptuous  glance  at  the  chafing 
mate. 

“ Go  astern !”  he  roared. 

The  half-breed  was  taken  down  into  the  steer 
age  and  locked  up. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roth  returned  to  the  upper  deck. 
Half  an  hour  later  Effie  left  her  husband  smok- 
ing a cigar  by  the  wheel-house,  and  went  in 
search  of  good-natured  Captain  Jack  Laurence. 
The  bluff  Captain  had  a special  admiration  for 
Mrs  Roth. 

“Any  thing  to  please  you,'*  said  he,  gallantly. 

So  lie  descended  into  the  steerage  and  released 
Sam  with  his  own  hands.  The  half-breed  glared 
upon  Effie  again  when  lie  saw  her  at  the  Cap- 
tain’s back.  He  hitched  np  his  pantaloons,  fiung 
back  his  long  hair,  and  seated  himself  on  a box 
by  the  companion-way. 

“ You’ll  be  quiet  now,  won't  you  ?”  said  Effie; 
“that’s  a good  man.  I’m  sorry  you’re  to  be 
turned  off,  but  I can’t  help  it.  Don’t  quarrel 
any  more,  please.” 

She  put  a gold  piece  in  his  hand.  He  stared 
at  her  as  if  he  would  look  her  through ; ran  his 
eye  swiftly  over  her  figure,  her  feet,  her  hands, 
as  if  daguerreotyping  every  detail  on  his  mem- 
ory, and  pocketed  the  money  with  a satisfied 
grant  that  spoke  volumes. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Saturn 
reached  Ontonagon.  The  lights  were  lit,  and 
dancing  was  under  way  in  the  saloon. 

The  custom  of  every  evening  on  the  present 
trip  of  the  Saturn  bad  been  to  remove  the  tables 
from  the  long  dining-saloon  on  the  main  deck, 
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and  danco  to  the  music  of  a small  band  of  Ger- 
man musicians.  The  novelty  of  the  surround- 
ings and  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of  the  at- 
mosphere rendered  the  amusement  unusually 
attractive  to  its  lovers.  It  was  so  to-night. 
Spencer  Roth  seldom  danced,  but  Effie  was  fond 
of  the  graceful  exercise,  and  her  husband  liked 
to  see  her  happy.  The  pendent  tassels  swing- 
ing overhead  with  the  motion  of  the  boat ; the 
lamps  burning  brightly ; the  merry  party  whirl- 
ing in  the  giddy  waltz,  gliding  through  the 
smooth  quadrille,  romping  in  the  monotonous 
contra-dance,  made  up  a cheerful  scene,  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  heroine  was  as  joyous  as  the 
best. 

“ We  have  reached  Ontonagon,  Effie,”  said 
her  husband,  coming  to  her  side,  “and  some 
of  us  are  going  Ahore  in  a yawl.  It  is  blowing 
some,  and  there  is  a pretty  rough  sea  running. 
It  is  about  half  a mile  to  shore;  the  steamer 
can’t  get  in  any  nearer,  the  harbor  is  so  shallow. 
Would  you  like  to  go?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Roth,  radiant  with  the 
gentle  excitement  of  the  hour ; “ to  be  sure  I 
want  to  go  where  you  go.®’ 

“Very  well.  I’ll  get  your  hat  and  cloak 
Some  half  a dozen  other  ladies  are  going — the 
Misses  Silversmith  among  the  rest.” 

But  when,  a few  minutes  after,  they  stood  at 
the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  from  which  a flight 
of  portable  steps  led  into  the  yawl  below,  Cap- 
tain Laurence  said : 

“If  any  of  these  ladies  are  inclined  to  get 
sea-sick  easily,  they  better  not  go.  The  sea’s 
running  rough.” 

Thereupon  the  Misses  Silversmith  held  back ; 
they  were  afraid  of  getting  sick.  Mrs.  Roth, 
however,  had  no  fears.  She  had  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Atlantic  without  that  ghastly  ex- 
perience. So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth,  and  John 
Silversmith  were  the  only  members  of  their  own 
little  party  who  went.  There  were  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  yawl  went  dancing  over  the  rough  water 
in  the  darkness  toward  where  the  lights  of  the 
little  mining  village  gleamed  in  the  distance; 
and  in  a few  minutes  they  landed  and  went  ram- 
bling through  the  place. 

After  a stay  of  an  hour  or  more  the  party  pre- 
pared to  return.  But  when  they  reached  the 
yawl  one  of  the  ladies  cried  out  that  she  had 
lost  her  diamond  pin,  and  thought  she  must 
have  dropped  it  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  They 
were  all  in  the  boat  now  except  Spencer  Roth, 
who  immediately  volunteered  to  run  up  to  the 
hotel  and  look  for  it.  While  he  was  gono  the 
man  in  command  of  the  yawl — it  was  the  sec- 
ond-mate, Jones,  whom  Roth  had  incensed  by 
his  interference  in  the  half-breed’s  behalf — de- 
clared he  would  wait  no  longer,  and  accord- 
ingly pushed  off. 

“ But  my  husband !”  cried  Effie ; “you  must 
not  leave  him  1” 

“We  can  come  back  after  your  husband, 
ma’am,”  said  the  man,  gruffly;  “the  yawl  has 
got  to  come  back  any  how  after  those  stores.  ! 


It  won’t  make  no  difference  to  him.  It’s  no 
use  to  lose  time,  for  there’s  a gale  coinin’  up.” 

True  enough,  the  wind  was  blowing  quite 
stiffly  by  this  time,  and  the  extreme  danger 
menacing  small  craft  in  these  waters,  no  matter 
how  near  to  the  sandy  shore,  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  Lake  Superior.  In  a storm 
on  a lee-shore,  almost  inevitable  destruction 
awaits  any  small  boat  that  is  caught  out.  The 
peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea  that  was  now 
running  awakened  great  apprehensions  in  the 
mate’s  mind.  The  result  proved  that  these  ap- 
prehensions were  all  too  well  founded.  A sud- 
den squall  struck  the  yawl  and  she  went  over. 

One  moment  the  little  boat  was  dancing 
bravely  over  the  rough  waves,  the  next  she  was 
capsized,  and  her  precious  freight  cast  into  the 
bitter  cold  waters — cold  as  the  wave  of  an  arctic 
sea,  even  at  midsummer — and  darkness  all 
about  them. 

In  the  healthful  exercises  of  Radley  School, 
on  the  Hudson,  where  Effie  had  graduated,  she 
hod  become  quite  an  expert  swimmer,  and  had 
perfected  herself  in  the  art  in  summers  at  the 
sea-side ; but  in  this  rough  water — with  its  i<y 
coldness — her  little  strength  was  very  soon  ex- 
hausted. One  look  at  the  bright  lights  of  the 
steamer  gleaming  in  the  distance,  where  the  dan- 
cers yet  were  reveling — one  murmured  “Good- 
by,  darling,”  as  she  thought  of  her  husband, 

(safe  1 that  was  a blessed  thought)— and  then, 
in  utter  exhaustion,  her  eyes  closed  in  darkness 
and  oblivion. 

Ten  souls  went  down  to  death  that  hour. 

Meantime  Mr.  Roth  had  returned  to  the 
shore  and  found  the  yawl-boat  gone. 

A couple  of  men  stood  on  a heavy  scow  that 
bumped  against  the  wharf  to  which  it  was  made 
fast,  keeping  watch  over  a large  basket  of  bread 
and  some  other  stores  for  the  steamer.  They 
informed  Mr.  Roth  of  the  action  of  the  second- 
mate,  but  assured  him  the  yawl  would  be  back 
speedily  after  these  provisions. 

Sam,  the  half-breed,  who  had  been  put  ashore 
at  this  point  as  agreed,  came  loitering  across  the 
scow  to  the  group. 

“Big  wind  cornin’,”  said  he.  “Big  sea. 

Bad  for  yawl  be  out  such  night.” 

“I  know  it  is  dangerous,”  said  Roth.  “I 
hope  she  will  get  safe  to  the  steamer.” 

His  voice  trembled  as  be  said  this,  thinking 
of  Effie.  For  the  second  trip  of  the  boat — in 
which  he  should  later  embark  when  there  was 
greater  peril — he  had  no  thought.  All  his  so- 
licitude was  for  his  wife. 

The  group  waited  there  a long,  long  hour  in 
silence;  bnt  no  yawl  came  back.  The  wind 
grew  fiercer.  The  lumbering  scow  tossed 
roughly  at  her  mooring.  Still  they  lingered, 
late  into  the  night-— till  the  rain  began  to  pour 
in  a drenching  torrent ; and  at  last  they  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  hotel  in  the  village. 

With  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  the  storm 
having  subsided  in  the  night,  Captain  Laurence 
sent  a fresh  yawl  ashore.  Spencer  Roth  stood 
on  the  wharf  waiting  with  an  anxious  heart. 
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44  Ib — is  every  thing  right,  Mr.  Christie  ?”  he 
asked  of  the  first-mate,  who  came  in  charge  of 
the  yawl. 

44  I’m  all-aid  not,  Sir.” 

44 The  party  that  went  off  to  the  boat  last 
night — ” he  ottered,  eagerly. 

44  Not  a soul  of  them  seen,  Sir.  No  boat 
came  in.” 

44 My  God!” 

H. 

Three  days  the  Saturn  lay  at  Ontonagon. 
The  dead  bodies  were  picked  op  one  by  one. 
John  Silversmith’s  was  the  last  found.  The 
body  of  Mrs.  Roth  was  still  missing  at  the  close 
of  the  third  day. 

44  We  shall  have  to  start  on  the  return  to- 
morrow morning  early,  Mr.  Roth,”  said  Cap- 
tain Laurence.  44  Shall  you  go  back  with  us  ?” 

44  Certainly  not,”  said  Roth.  44 1 shall  stay 
at  Ontonagon  for  the  present.” 

The  half-breed  Sam  made  his  appearance  on 
board  the  Saturn  half  an  hour  later,  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Roth.  His  words  were  few  but  fit. 

44  Come  along  ’o  Sam,”  said  he.  44  Find  little 
wife  by-’n-by.” 

One  look  into  his  eyes  convinced  the  hus- 
band that  there  was  hope  in  that  direction.  He 
went  ashore  with  his  baggage  that  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  started  out  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  half-breed. 

Sara  explained  that  he  was  born  and  reared 
in  an  Indian  settlement  back  of  Ontonagon,  on 
the  Three-Flint  River,  and  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  thereabout.  In  roaming 
about  the  vicinity  the  past  three  dayB  to  4 4 see 
what  he  could  see,”  as  ho  expressed  it,  he  had 
come  upon  the  deserted  wigwam  of  one  Red- 
arrow,  a noted  Chippewa  desperado.  From 
certain  indications  there  beheld  he  believed  that 
Red-arrow  had  in  some  mysterious  way  rescued 
tho  drowning  wife,  and  had  carried  her  away  up 
the  Three-Flint,  where  it  was  known  he  had  be- 
fore taken  stolen  goods.  The  deserted  wigwam 
was  so  situated  that  it  was  nearly  inaccessible 
by  land.  The  two  took  a canoe  and  crossed 
over  the  harbor  to  the  spot.  Here  Sam  showed 
Roth  a faint  impression  in  the  sand. 

44  That  wife’s  foot,”  said  he.  44 1 know.” 

Bat  this  was  not  all.  He  produced  the  care- 
fully-preserved remnants  of  a cooked  salmon, 
which  he  had  found  there  and  hidden,  and, 
showing  it  to  Mr.  Roth,  remarked, 

44  Little  woman  bite  that  and  throw  him 
away.  Big  Injun  never  bite  so.  Swallow  such 
lump  all  one  mouth.  That  wife.” 

44  Let  us  waste  no  time,  Sam,”  said  the  hus- 
band, now  confident  that  Effie  was  indeed  alive, 
but  fearful  as  to  the  rest 

44 1 know,”  said  Sara. 

They  re-entered  the  canoe  and  started  for  the 
Three  - Flint  settlement.  Sam  knew  his  way, 
and  followed  it  swiftly.  They  soon  left  the 
waters  of  the  lake  and  entered  the  Three-Flint. 
Paddles  were  of  no  avail  here ; the  water  was 
too  swift ; the  canoe  was  urged  on  by  44  poling.” 


At  an  early  hoar  in  the  afternoon  they  reached 
the  Indian  village. 

Sam  went  ashore,  leaving  Mr.  Roth  to  guard 
the  canoe,  and  made  his  inquiries.  Red-arrow 
had  a family  there;  indeed  there  were  two 
squaws  together  doing  the  honors  of  his  house- 
hold and  living  quite  peacefully  together ; but 
they  declared  positively  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  their  lord  and  master  for  more  than  a 
week.  Sam,  believing  that  they  lied,  laid  his 
case  before  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  result 
was,  it  was  ascertained  that  Red-arrow  had 
been  seen  there  the  night  before  at  a funeral 
pow-wow. 

The  question  now  was  where  had  he  secreted 
his  prize  ? They  no  longer  doubted  that  they 
were  on  the  right  track. 

Sam,  using  his  knowledge  of  the  region  with 
a wise  discretion,  finally  resolved  that  their  best 
course  would  be  to  examine  the  shores  of  the 
river  in  the  vicinity.  The  stream  at  this  point 
was  wide  and  still.  But  to  venture  out  in  day- 
light would  give  the  cunning  Red-arrow  all  the 
advantage.  Hence  they  were  forced  to  lie  idle 
till  nightfall. 

They  could  now  move  about  on  the  water  in 
their  canoe  with  a degree  of  boldness.  A few 
strokes  of  the  paddles  brought  them  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  Suddenly  Sam  spoke : 

44 See  light?” 

“Where?”  said  Mr.  Roth. 

44  There  1”  and  he  pointed  to  a certain  spot  in 
the  dim  outline  of  the  shore. 

44 1 can  see  nothing,”  said  Roth. 

But  the  half-breed’s  eyes  were  keener. 

44  Light  there,”  said  he.  44 1 see  him.  Red- 
arrow  there.  Git  him.” 

With  cautious  strokes  they  neared  the  shore, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  canoe  grated  gently  on  the 
sand  that  the  untrained  eyes  of  the  city  resident 
detected  a faint  glow  among  the  thickly-set 
forest  trees. 

“Puli  boots  off,”  whispered  Sam  close  at 
Roth’s  ear. 

Then  they  drew  the  canoe  ashore  noiselessly 
and  crept  barefooted  toward  the  light.  It  was 
the  light  of  a fire  within  a wigwam  of  birch- 
bark.  A low  opening  in  front  enabled  the  hus- 
band to  see  this.  But  presently  his  eyes,  strain- 
ing eagerly  through  the  darkness,  saw  more: 
Poor  Effie,  with  white,  white  face,  lying  asleep 
on  a blanket,  and  a burly  Indian  smoking  his 
pipe  near  by. 

The  Indian  heard  something — a breath — a 
footfall.  He  put  his  pipe  slowly  down,  listening. 

iA  fierce  bound  forward,  and  Spencer  Roth 
was  in  the  wigwam.  Red-arrow  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a howl  of  dismay,  and  rushed  toward 
his  foe,  only  to  feel  his  copper  - colored  neck 
grasped  by  a hand  of  iron,  that  lifted  him  till 
he  stood  on  tip-toe,  and  then  flung  him  back- 
ward in  an  inglorious  heap. 

As  Mr.  Roth  turned  to  take  his  wife  in  his 
arms  the  Indian  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
second  spring,  but  he  was  confronted  by  a pis- 
tol in  tho  hands  of  the  half-breed. 
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44  Red-arrow,  lie  down  ’gin,”  said  Sam.  44  Keep 
still !” 

Eflie,  half-conscious,  feeling  the  tender  kisses 
of  her  husband  on  her  lips,  opened  her  eyes, 
fastened  them  for  an  instant  on  his  face,  and 
then  closed  them  again,  without  a word,  and 
drew  her  husband  down  upon  her  breast. 

“Effie!  you  have  suffered  so  much.  You 
are  ill.” 

44  Yes  ; but  you  have  come !”  was  her  answer, 
infinite  content  smopthing  all  the  pain  out  of 
her  features. 

How  they  returned  to  Ontonagon  in  safety ; 
how  Sam  was  well  rewarded ; how  Effie ’s  bloom 
came  back  to  her  face ; and  how  they  journeyed, 
a happy  pair,  home  to  New  York  again,  I will 
not  relate  at  length.  Mrs.  Roth  has  her  story 
yet  to  tell.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  for 
Bopne  months  this  lady  was  the  sensation  of  the 
hour  in  a large  and  fashionable  circle ; and  that 
she  related  this  portion  of  her  bridal  tour  very 
often  to  eager  listeners. 

And  these  are  the  words  in  which  she  told  it, 
from  the  point  to  which  I have  told  it  in  my 
own : 

44  When  I recovered  my  consciousness  I found 
myself  in  a low  wigwam,  alone  with  a mon- 
strous Indian — one  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  Spen- 
cer says — who  wa9  sitting  cross-legged  by  me, 
smoking  a pipe  with  a grotesque  stone  bowl. 

44  At  first  I thought  I was  dreaming.  Then 
I was  bewildered.  It  was  still  night,  and  the 
light  in  the  wigwam  was  but  dim.  I brushed 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  winked  them  hard  ; 
but  all  I could  do  at  best  was  to  gaze  about  me 
in  silence  at  the  hideous,  copper-colored  face 
that  stared  so  stolidly  down  upon  me — at  the 
birchen  roof  over  my  head — at  the  fishing-nets 
in  the  corner,  and  the  few  Indian  trinkets  hang- 
ing about.  At  last  I remembered  the  boat-ride, 
the  storm,  the  capsizing  of  the  yawl-boat,  my 
efforts  to  swim,  and  the  oblivion  into  which  I 
sank. 

44 1 raised  myself  quickly  on  my  elbow  then. 

4 4 4 You  brought  me  here  ?’  said  I. 

44  He  nodded. 

44  4 Where  am  I V was  the  next  question.  I 
hoped  I might  be  near  enough  to  the  village  to 
return  there  easily  with  daylight. 

44  4 Wigwam,1  grunted  the  Indian. 

44  4 1 see,’  said  I ; 4 but  where  t How  far  from 
Ontonagon?*  | 

44  4 Big  way,’ said  he;  4 hundred  mile.  No 
git  there.* 

44  4 You  saved  my  life,*  said  I,  and  tears  of 
gratitude  actually  filled  my  eyes.  4 You  shpU 
be  well  rewarded,  after  you  have  returned  mo  to 
my  friends.* 

44  He  made  no  reply  at  all  to  that,  but  puffed 
away  serenely  at  his  curious  pipe. 

4 4 4 But  how  could  you  save  me  ?*  said  I.  4 1 
don’t  understand  at  all,  and  I want  to  know.* 

44  4 Red-arrow  got  long  eyes,*  said  he.  4 See 
in  dark.  White  squaw  float.  Red-arrow  see. 
Go  out  in  canoe.  Bring  here.* 

44  That  was  the  longest  speech  the  Indian 


made  during  all  the  time  I was  with  him.  He 
wasted  very  few  words  on  me. 

44 1 soon  found  out  that  the  savage  had  determ- 
ined to  carry  me  away  from  my  friends  in- 
stead of  toward  them.  He  6aid  he  wanted  a wife, 
and  that  the  Big  Water  gave  me  to  him.  I tried 
to  coax  and  tempt  him  first,  and  then  I told  him 
he  would  be  found  out  and  severely  punished 
if  he  carried  me  off.  But  nothing  produced  any 
effect  on  him.  4 Go  sleep,’  he  grunted. 

44  4 Take  me  to  my  friends,  and  I will  give 
you  more  money  than  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.’ 

44  4 Go  sleep!’ 

44  So  when  I found  how  useless  words  were,  I 
lay  down  again  and  fell  asleep  quickly,  for  I was 
quite  exhausted.  I slept  soundly,  without 
dreaming ; and  when  I awoke  it  was  from  the 
Indian  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder.  He  bade 
me  get  up,  and  I did.  How  anxiously  I looked 
about  me  no  words  can  tell.  It  ivas  a wild  spot, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  high  rocks,  except 
the  side  that  was  open  to  the  water.  f It  was  in 
a cove,  and  the  green  waters  murmured  on  the 
pebbly  shore  like  music — but  it  was  very  sad 
music  to  my  ear. 

44  The  Indian  went  down  to  the  shore,  where 
lay  a pile  of  fish  that  he  had  evidently  caught 
before  I was  awake.  He  took  a great  salmon- 
trout  in  his  left  hand,  and  dressed  it  with  a few 
dextrous  passes  of  his  knife.  Then  he  produced 
a bit  of  tough  yellow  tinder  and  rubbed  it  with 
a stick  till  ho  got  a light,  and  built  a fire  on  a 
smooth  rock  close  by  the  wigwam.  (There  is  & 
piece  of  the  tinder  now  on  the  what-not  in  my 
bedroom ; Spencer  got  it;  he  says  it  is  a fun- 
gus that  grows  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and  maple 
trees.)  Then  he  cooked  the  fish  on  the  fire,  and 
tore  off  a great  piece  and  bade  me  eat.  I could 
not  eat,  I felt  so  unhappy;  but  he  compelled 
me  to  take  tbe  piece.  I was  anxious  not  to 
make  him  angry,  for  his  face  was  a frightfully 
ugly  one,  and  he  was  evidently  in  his  most  gra- 
cious mood  at  that  time.  So  I ate  what  I could, 
and  flung  the  rest  away.  It  was  as  tasteless  as 
water  to  me. 

44  The  Indian,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
went  around  a big  rock  and  dragged  out  bis  ca- 
noe from  where  it  was  hidden.  It  was  nothing 
but  a great  water-tight  basket,  though  ns  grace- 
ful in  shape  as  a fairy  boat.  He  motioned  me 
to  enter,  and  I obeyed.  Then  he  gave  a long 
running  push,  jumping  into  the  canoe  like  a 
gymnast,  and  it  shot  far  out  upou  the  smooth 
water. 

“But  ohl  imagine  my  emotion  when,  as  we 
paddled  out  of  the  sheltered  cove,  I beheld  in 
plain  view  the  6teamer  Saturn  lying  idly  on  the 
water,  and  the  village  of  Ontonagon  just  beyond ! 
A thrill  of  hope  shot  through  my  hpart,  and  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  with  eager  joy,  my  face  flush- 
ing hot. 

44  4 You  are  going  to  take  me  back  ?*  I cried, 
pressing  my  hands  on  my  beating  heart. 

44  The  only  reply  he  made  was  to  paddle  rapidly 
away  in  an  opposite  direction.  What  I tittered 
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in  that  moment  of  dreadful  excitement  I hardly 
know.  I stretched  out  my  hands  toward  the 
boat,  and  tears  rained  down  my  cheeks.  Prob- 
ably I tried  to  spring  overboard,  for  the  Indian 
caught  mo  rudely  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
me  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

44  4 Squaw,  be  still  V be  cried.  * Think  swim 
there?  Deep  water  I Look!’ 

44  And  I did  look,  for  every  word  this  man 
uttered  was  a stern  command,  not  said  for  effect, 
but  to  be  obeyed ; and  through  the  translucent 
depths  I saw  the  pebbly  bottom  shining,  far  down 
below. 

44  Every  body  seems  to  wonder  why  I did  not 
faint  at  that  moment.  Instead  of  fainting  it 
seemed  as  if  1 became  suddenly  filled  with  the 
keenest  life.  It  was  as  if  I gathered  all  the  re- 
sources of  my  nature  to  meet  the  emergency 
put  upon  me.  I resolved  I would  not  think  of 
Spencer  and  of  home.  I determined  to  keep 
my  thoughts  as  busy  as  possible  with  the  objects 
to  bo  seen  as  we  rode  along.  I found  this  a 
great  help  in  stilling  my  emotions  and  diverting 
my  mind  from  the  real  horror  of  my  situation. 
Every  thing  I saw  from  that  time  forward  be- 
came stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory.  Lying 
crouched  on  the  bottom  of  the  frail  canoe,  I 
rested  my  head  upon  the  edge  and  looked  down 
into  the  water.  It  was  so  marvelously  clear 
that,  as  I looked  down,  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  canoe  was  floating  upborne  in  the  air. 
Though  the  water  was  very  deep,  every  pebble 
on  the  bottom  was  visible;  and  hundreds  of 
fishes  were  swimming  all  about,  just  os  plainly 
seen  as  the  fish  in  my  aquaria. 

44  By-and-by  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a lit- 
tle river  that  poured  its  sparkling  waters  into 
the  lake,  and  the  Indian  entered  this  river.  The 
current  was  quite  swift  and  the  water  very  shaL 
low,  and  the  Indian  laid  his  paddle  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  and  used  a long  pole  to  push 
along  the  stream.  It  was  slow  work,  and  after 
an  hour  or  so  we  came  to  a waterfall.  How  he 
would  manage  now  I wondered  greatly ; but  ho 
stranded  the  canoe  and  bade  me  get  out.  Then 
he  lifted  it  easily  on  his  shoulders,  and  tramped 
along  till  we  had  passed  the  full  some  distance. 

44  When  we  took  to  the  water  again  the  river 
was  much  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  current 
rery  slight.  The  Indian  used  his  paddle  again, 
and  we  presently  reached  a lakelike  expanse, 
where  the  current  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
shores  were  low  and  sandy,  and  a dense  forest 
stretched  away  on  every  side. 

44  At  lost  we  came  to  a point  where  I thought 
the  journey  would  end.  It  was  the  first  spot  I 
had  seen  thus  far  that  was  not  covered  with 
trees.  It  was  but  a few  rods  in  extent  along 
the  shore,  but  how  far  back  it  reached  I could 
not  see,  for  in  the  fore-ground  there  rose  three 
hnge  earth-mounds,  the  central  one  a little  back 
of  the  others,  which  shut  off  the  view  complete- 
ly. But  I saw  a line  of  smoke  rising  up  from 
behind  the  mounds,  and  concluded  there  was  an 
Indian  village  there.  But  though  the  Indian 
paddled  nearer  the  shore  he  did  not  stop  here,  but 


went  on  for  about  half  a mile  further,  where  the 
forest  was  again  unbroken.  Here  he  ran  the 
canoe  ashore.  It  glided  half  its  length  out  of 
the  water  upon  the  smooth  sands,  and  the  In- 
dian, who  sat  in  the  lower  end,  motioned  me  to 
get  out.  He  hauled  the  canoe  out  of  the  water 
and  started  off  with  it  into  the  wood,  driving  me 
before  him.  A few  steps  brought  us  to  a birchen 
wigwam,  which  appeared  to  have  been  long  un- 
tenanted. He  pointed  me  to  a corner,  and  bade 
me  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I told  him  I was 
hungry,  and  he  took  from  a pouch  at  his  side  a 
cold  cooked  salmon — one  of  those  he  had  caught 
in  the  morning— and  gave  it  to  me  without  a 
word. 

440h,  the  dreary  watch  of  that  long,  long 
night ! I did  not  sleep ; I could  not.  I heard 
the  Chippewa  snoring  where  he  slept  in  the 
gloomy  darkness.  The  first  faint  streaks  of  the 
morning  light  entered  the  wigwam,  and  I was 
still  awake.  The  Indian  slept ; and  as  my  eye 
fell  on  the  long  knife  he  wore  in  his  belt  I felt 
a dreadful  temptation  to  seize  it  and  plunge  it 
in  his  heart  How  glad  I am  now  that  he  awoke 
before  I had  attempted  to  commit  the  fearful 
deed  I 

44  The  most  of  that  day  the  Indian  spent  in 
patching  up  the  dilapidated  wigwam  with  fresh 
pieces  of  bark  and  in  mending  the  fishing-net 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  other  wigwam. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  bent  on  me  a steady,  prolong- 
ed gaze  of  observation  I Wondered  what  that 
boded ; my  heart  beat  very  fast.  At  last  he  ut- 
tered two  words — 4 Stay  here’ — and  went  down 
to  the  beach,  and  pushed  off  in  his  canoe. 

“I  ran  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  watched  him 
out  of  sight.  At  first  I felt  only  a sensation  of 
freedom.  Then  I thought  of  my  desolate  situ- 
ation, alone  in  the  deep  wilderness,  and  the 
darkness  coming  down.  He  had  left  me  no 
food  and  no  fire.  Had  he  left  me  to  starvation, 
or  would  he  come  back  ? When  I thought  that 
I said  to  myself,  4 If  he  comes  back  he  shall  not 
find  me  hero.’ 

“But  where  to  go?  The  woods  were  deep 
and  dense,  and  grew  close  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  But  I was  sure  that  behind  those  strange 
mounds  I had  seen  there  was  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. Then  I remembered  what  Spencer  had 
told  me  about  the  Lake  Superior  Indians — how 
they  stood  in  deadly  fear  of  the  white  man,  and 
would  never  offend  him  if  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  discovery.  Whether  this  Indian  vil- 
lage was  inhabited  by  Chippewas  or  Ojibways  I 
knew  that  they  would  have  this  feeling  in  their 
hearts ; and  though  one  solitary  Indian  might 
dare  to  risk  white  vengeance — just  as  murderers 
and  robbers  in  this  city  risk  the  vengeance  of 
the  law — yet  I had  strong  hopes  that  these  In- 
dians as  a community  would  give  me  protection. 
Then  I was  determined  to  promise  them  a great 
reward;  and,  on  the  whole,  my  hopes  were 
pretty  strong. 

44  So  I knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  pro- 
tect me  through  the  dark  woods,  and  started. 
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Spencer  says  that  I probably  trod  that  night 
where  human  foot  never  before  ventured;  for 
the  Indians  never  go  mnch  into  the  woods,  be- 
cause there  is  no  game  there,  and  they  subsist 
wholly  by  the  fisheries  and  by  making  trinkets 
to  sell  at  the  mining  towns.  I can’t  tell  you 
what  I suffered  in  that  dreadful  journey.  I 
stumbled  over  brush  and  roots  in  the  black  dark- 
ness ; I went  knee-deep  into  the  mud  and  ooze 
of  dismal  marshes ; I tore  my  hands  and  face 
and  neck,  and  felt  the  blood  trickling  from  the 
wounds ; but  I struggled  on,  crying  over  and  over 
again,  ‘OGod,  help  me!  help  me  I*— through 
tangled  bushes  and  thick-growing  shrubs,  smell- 
ing strange  scents  from  unseen  dowers  and 
herbs,  hearing  nothing  but  my  own  cries  and 
struggles  in  the  dead  silence,  slipping  and  fall- 
ing upon  slimy,  moss-grown  tree-trunks,  into 
dark  waters  thickly  covered  with  the  broad, 
floating  flowers  find  leaves  of  great  white  pond- 
lilies.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a mile, 
even  with  my  repeated  wanderings  from  the  way 
— for  I tried  hard  to  keep  the  river-waters  in 
sight  as  a guide — but  I was  hours  in  going  that 
mile,  and  each  hour  seemed  an  age  to  me.  Even 
with  hope  cheering  me  on,  that  night’s  strug- 
gling toil  through  the  tangled  wilderness  Was 
the  most  dreadful  part  of  my  experience— im- 
pressed my  memory  most  forcibly  with  its  dark 
horror. 

44  It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when  I 
heard  floating  on  the  night  air  a mournful  hu- 
man howl  that  chilled  my  blood  in  my  veins. 
I stopped  an  instant,  and  then  pushed  wearily 
on.  A minute  more  and  I saw  a lurid  light 
gleaming  through  the  trees  and  dusky  figures 
moving  about.  One  more  effort,  and  I stood 
upon  the  edge  of  an  open  place  in  the  wood ; 
and  discerning  the  outline  of  those  huge  mounds 
against  the  sky,  I believed  1 had  reached  a place 
of  safety  and  ultimate  deliverance. 

44  But  here  was  no  village,  so  far  as  I could 
discern  in  the  darkness.  There  was  but  one 
wigwam  visible.  From  this  a dull  light  issued 
through  a score  of  crevices,  with  clouds  of  smoke. 
There  was  a heap  of  smouldering  embers  near 
the  wigwam,  indicating  a recent  Are,  but  the 
dusky  figures  I had  seen  were  gone.  There  was 
nobody  moving  abont ; so  I crept  cautiously  up 
to  the  wigwam,  and  peered  through  one  of  the 
crevices  at  the  wild,  strange  scene  within. 

44  The  habitation  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  of 
Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes — lying  on  their 
backs,  sitting  cross-legged,  lolling  on  their 
breasts.  Several  of  them  were  smoking — both 
men  and  women — and  the  wigwam  was  filled 
with  such  a cloud  that  I could  hardly  tell  one 
from  another  at  first.  The  place  was  lighted 
only  by  a fire  of  twigs  and  bark  that  burned  in 
the  centre  of  the  group.  An  old  man  sat  cross- 
legged,  with  a queer  kind  of  a drum  in  his  lap, 
that  he  was  beating  with  a monotonous  turn ! 
turn ! turn ! while  he  howled  a horrible,  dirge- 
* like  Indian  song  in  accompaniment.  His  hair 
was  white  as  snow,  and  fell  in  confusion  about 
his  dark  face.  A younger  Indian,  a perfect 


giant  in  size,  sat  by  his  side,  beating  time  in  the 
air  with  a great  tin  thing  like  a big  rattle-box. 
It  was  a wild,  mysterious  scene  to  me,  and  I was 
deeply  impressed  by  it.  I did  not  know  till  aft- 
erward that  it  was  a Chippewa  funeral  pow-wow, 
and  that  with  these  hideous  noises  all  night  long 
the  ignorant  savages  sought  to  waft  the  spirit  of 
a dead  brave  across  the  dark  waters  into  the 
Spirit  Land.  But  just  as  I was  on  the  point  of 
making  myself  known  to  these  people  a great 
flat  hand  was  placed  suddenly  and  silently  over 
my  mouth,  and  I was  thrown  over  a man’s  shoul- 
der in  the  darkness  and  borne  away  to  the  river. 

44 1 tried  to  scream,  but  it  was  useless  to  try. 
He  kept  his  hand  on  my  mouth  till  he  had 
placed  me  in  his  canoe,  and  tied  a blanket 
tightly  about  my  face.  I was  nearly  smother- 
ed ; but  it  was  only  a few  minutes  before  I was 
released  again,  and  the  canoe  stopped. 

44  It  was  Red-arrow,  and  he  hod  brought  me 
back  to  his  wigwam. 

41 ‘White  squaw  fool/  said  he.  ‘Be  sick 
now.’ 

44  How  sick  I was  Spencer  can  tdl  yon.  He 
found  me,  as  you  know,  and  brought  me  home 
at  last.” 

This  was  the  way  Mrs.  Roth  usually  ended 
the  story  of  her  bridal  tour — told,  woman-fash- 
ion,  just  as  its  sights  and  incidents  impressed  her. 

fis  to  the  Indian,  Red-arrow,  it  is  believed  he 
was  killed  outright  by  his  tribe,  having  perpe- 
trated a series  of  grave  offenses  against  the 
whites,  whom  he  hated  fiercely,  but  whom  his 
fellows  feared  with  an  abject  and  cringing  fear. 
Certainly  he  has  never  been  heard  of  hy  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontonagon  since  his  elopement  with  Mrs. 
Spencer  Roth. 


SLEEP. 

WE  may  fairly  apply  to  the  subject  of  Sleep 
the  well-known  theory  of  Auguste  Comte, 
that  each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,  passes  successively  through 
three  different  theoretical  conditions : first,  the 
theological ; secondly,  the  metaphysical ; and 
thirdly,  the  positive  or  scientific.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether,  in  the  minds  of  the 
many,  sleep  has  even  now  come  forth  from  the 
first  of  these,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  second, 
which  is  but  a modification  of  the  first.  The  su- 
pernatural and  the  mysterious  still  envelop  sleep 
and  dreams,  and  men  in  general,  as  well  as 
poets  or  metaphysicians,  are  far  from  that  know- 
ledge which  Comte  would  have  called  positive. 

In  the  old  days,  when  there  were  gods  on 
Olympus,  nay,  even  at  an  earlier  time,  before 
the  Titanic  divinities  fell  from  their  high  estate 
to  “wander  in  vain  about  bewildered  shores,” 

Sleep,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  gave  rest  to 
mortals  and  gods.  Sleep,  the  brother  of  Death 
( consanguineus  led ),  dwelt  in  his  dark  cave  with 
Dreams  around  him,  and  Morpheus  as  his  min- 
ister to  guard  him  from  noise.  Sleep  and  Death 
together  bore  Sarpedon’s  body  to  the  land  of  the 
Lycians : and  at  the  very  vestibule  and  gate  of 
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Ore  as  did  the  pious  JEneas  see  the  same  twin 
brethren  seated  when  he  visited  Pluto’s  realm. 
Sleep  was  as  godlike  an  agency  to  the  nations 
of  old  as  death  itself.  The  death  of  each  day’s 
life  it  still  seemB  to  us,  and  men  tread  softly 
and  speak  low  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  as 
though  they  fear  to  wake  them  from  their  ever- 
lasting rest.  “It  is  that  death  by  which  we 
may  literally  bo  said  .to  die  daily : a death 
which  Adam  died  before  bis  mortality : a death 
whereby  we  live  a middle  and  moderating  point 
between  death  and  life.  In  fine,  so  like  death, 
I dare  not  trust  it  without  prayers,  and  an  half- 
adieu unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell  in 
a colloquy  with  God.”* 

Passing  from  the  theological,  we  come  to  a 
stage,  where,  if  sleep  be  not  a divinity,  it  never- 
theless is  supernatural,  beyond  the  physical, 
metaphysical.  Something  which  metaphysi- 
cians and  psychologists  have  much  pondered 
and  marveled  at — something  which  they  have 
hoped  would  explain  the  union  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  disunion  thereof:  from  which 
great  men  even  of  to-day  think  we  may  learn 
the  mind's  independence  of  matter,  its  capacity 
of  existence  without  matter,  illustrated  by  all 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  dreams.  The  long 
succession  of  images  passing  through  the  mind 
in  a moment  of  time  has  seemed  to  prove  our 
independence  of  time  and  space.  “We  are 
somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and 
the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense, 
but  the  liberty  of  reason  ; and  our  waking  con- 
ceptions do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps. 
Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is 
then  fruitful,  I would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams.  In  this  metaphysical  stage  of  in- 
quiry dreams,  not  sleep,  are  the  phenomena  to 
be  investigated.  But  who  shall  exhaust  the 
subject  of  dreams,  or  who  shall  review  the  treat- 
ises written  thereupon,  and  the  speculations  they 
have  called  forth  ? All  have  experience  of  them ; 
all  have  marvelous  stories  to  relate,  and  all  have 
theories  to  correspond.  But  “ man  is  but  a 
patched  fool"  if  he  go  about  to  expound  his 
dreams,  and  so  I do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
metaphysics  of  them. 

Let  us  approach  the  positive  view  of  bodily 
sleep — that  sleep,  kindly  and  beneficent,  “which 
covers  a man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a 
cloak,  that  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the 
thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot. 
This  is  the  sleep  which  we  can  really  examine 
positively,  as  we  see  it  in  others,  as  we  see  oth- 
ers enjoy  it  or  fade  for  want  of  it,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  infant  who  passes  more  than  half  its 
whole  life  asleep,  as  we  see  it  in  the  stripling, 
the  sound  and  dreamless  sleep,  the  dulds  et  alta 
quies  of  healthy  vigor,  or  the  sleep  of  old  age, 
when  the  inactive  brain  is  either  refreshed  by 
short  slumbers,  or,  in  its  atrophy  and  second  child- 
hood, sleeps  away  its  declining  days.  For  ex- 
cessive proneness  to  sleep  is  a sign  of  decay  and 
waste  of  brain.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  wane 
• SirT.  Browne,  t Ibid,  t Cervantes:  Don  Quixote. 


of  many  a once  great  intellect.  It  was  noticed 
only  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  giants  of  our 
own  time,  William  Whewell. 

Whereas  the  metaphysician  speaks  of  the  soul 
as  quitting  in  dreams  its  earthly  tenement,  and 
wandering  at  its  will,  knowing  no  laws — the 
physician  looks  on  sleep  as  the  rest,  and  the 
only  rest,  of  the  brain,  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain  wherein  reside  those  functions  which  we 
call  mind.  All  parts  of  oar  bodies  rest  at  one 
time  or  other : they  can  not  always  work,  but  for 
their  rest  they  need  not  all  sleep.  They  rest 
when  not  in  active  work,  between  their  work, 
some  more,  some  less ; but  the  brain  proper,  that 
is,  the  higher  mental  part  thereof,  rests  only  in 
sleep.  It  may  labor  little,  it  may  cease,  as 
many  have  to  cease,  from  extreme  toil ; bnt  it 
only  really  rests  and  recruits  itself  for  fresh 
work  when  sleep  is  present:  and  so  in  many 
illnesses,  in  the  fierce  raving  of  delirium,  in  ma- 
niacal frenzy,  and  the  wandering  of  fever,  we 
know  that  sleep  must  come,  or  death.  The  oth- 
er parts  of  the  bodily  system,  as  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  at  work  during  sleep,  though  with 
slackened  pace.  The  heart  beats  slower,  the 
breath  comes  more  quickly  and  less  frequently ; 
bnt  heart  and  lungs  do  their  work,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  due  nerve-power  in  sleep  as  well  as 
in  waking.  The  same  with  the  great  organs  of 
alimentation,  digestion,  and  so  on.  All  that 
are  concerned  with  the  vegetative  life  of  the  or- 
ganism discharge  their  functions  during  natural 
sleep.  Even  the  muscular  organs  are  more  or 
less  at  work : we  can  sleep  sitting  in  a chair  or 
on  horseback,  nay  even  standing.  The  muscles 
may  he  relaxed,  the  head  may  sink  upon  the 
chest,  or  fall  back  against  the  choir,  but  the 
body  does  not  fall  as  it  would  were  muscular 
power  totally  abolished.  Even  movements  may 
be  executed  in  sleep  from  reflex  action,  or  mere 
automatic  instinct ; bnt  they  are  not  guided  by 
consciousness.  In  short,  we  see  that,  although 
the  body  and  the  bodily  functions,  muscular  and 
visceral,  partake,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  gen- 
eral respite  from  any  thing  like  hard  work,  yet 
they  are  not  stopped,  like  the  higher  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  body  docs  not  sleep,  the  high- 
er brain  alone  does. 

What  are  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  do  they  all  and  always  lie  idle  in  sleep? 
Here  is  matter  for  much  enrioos  speculation. 
The  higher  functions  of  the  brain  we  call  col- 
lectively “mind,”  and  philosophers  are  now 
pretty  well  agreed  to  divide  mind  into  three 
groups  of  phenomena : 1 . Those  of  intellect  or 
ideas.  2.  Those  of  feeling.  8.  Those  of  the 
will.  These  are  all  of  them  in  abeyance  in  per- 
fect dreamless  sleep ; but  in  the  different  states 
or  stages  between  waking  and  this  perfect  sleep 
there  is  every  gradation  in  the  activity  or  inac- 
tivity of  them.  If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three 
groups  is  most  completely  extinguished  by  sleep, 
is  least  compatible  with  sleep,  we  may,  I think, 
at  once  answer — the  will.  As  sleep  steals  over 
us  we  can  neither  control  our  thoughts  nor  ac- 
tions. As  we  fall  asleep  after  dinner  the  book 
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or  the  paper  slips  from  our  hands,  and  wo  lose 
control  of  thought ; we  can  not  fix  our  attention 
on  the  page,  our  ideas  wander  and  get  mixed 
up  or  confused,  and  we  slide  into  oblivion,  to 
dream  or  not — most  likely  the  former.  Here, 
then,  volition  has  come  to  an  end,  feeling  and 
sensation  will  be  extinguished,  or  nearly  so ; but 
if  dreams  are  going  on,  the  third,  or  idea -fac- 
ulty, will  be  still  active  and  at  work,  the  others 
being  at  rest.  Sleep,  the  rest  of  the  brain,  is 
then  imperfect : ideas,  memories  of  old  events, 
of  people  past  and  present,  long  since  stored  up 
in  the  brain-granary  and  in  waking-time  forgot- 
ten, now  course  along  one  after  the  other,  jum- 
bled in  fantastic  melde,  “the  fickle  pensioners 
of  Morpheus’  train.”  But  they  do  not  always 
excite  feeling : we  are  not  always  surprised  or 
hurt  or  grieved  or  pleased.  When  they  do, 
when  they  become  more  exciting,  and  we  are 
terrified  at  the  lion  or  the  bull  that  seems  about 
to  seize  us,  feeling  is  strongly  roused,  and  nje 
wake.  The  same  with  external  sensations  of 
cold,  heat,  noise,  or  light.  Slight  sensations 
wo  may  experience,  and  still  sleep  on,  but  strong 
feeling  or  sensation,  and  sleep,  are  incompatible. 
The  idea-faculty  may  be  at  work  in  sleep  almost 
throughout ; but  feeling  will  bo  absent,  except 
in  a very  slight  degree,  and  volition  will  be 
quite  annihilated ; we  have  no  control  over  our 
dreams.  Volition  seems  to  be  that  perfect  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  intellect  which  is  broken  at 
once  by  sleep. 

The  dislocation  of  these  two,  whether  by  sleep 
or  by  any  brain  disease  or  disturbance,  termin- 
ates true  volition.  But  sleep,  in  which  the 
idea-portion  of  the  mind  is  at  work,  is  not  per- 
fect sleep,  or  perfect  rest  of  the  brain.  We 
wake  unrefreshed,  and  say  we  have  been  dream- 
ing all  night,  and  if  the  dreams  have  been  ter- 
rific, and  great  feeling  has  been  excited,  the 
sleep  will  have  been  all  the  less  refreshing. 
Everyday  experience  clearly  proves  that  the 
sounder  the  sleep  and  the  less  the  mind  is  at 
work  during  it,  the  greater  is  the  benefit  derived. 
It  is  an  old  and  vexed  question  whether  wo  are 
always  dreaming  in  sleep  or  not.  It  was  asked 
by  Aristotle,  and  is  asked  still,  and  great  names 
may  be  ranked  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  Henry  Holland 
say  that  dreams  are  always  going  on : Lord 
Brougham  thinks  the  contrary,  that  we  only 
dream  just  as  we  wake.  It  is  a point  not  ca- 
pable of  demonstration  ; but  we  are  often  awak- 
ened out  of  deep  sleep  without  having  the  slight- 
est consciousness  of  dreaming,  and  if  we  closely 
observe  a sleeper,  we  may  often  see  to  some  ex- 
tent whether  he  dreams  or  not.  Dreams  can 
not  exist  in  the  sleep  of  a new-born  child  for  the 
simple  reason  that  ideas  do  not  yet  exist.  They 
have  not  as  yet  been  laid  up  in  the  babe’s  store- 
house of  experiences : it  s life  is  one  of  sensations 
and  feelings,  which  when  repeated  and  remem- 
bered grow  into  ideas,  but  time  is  required  be- 
fore this  can  happen.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  perfect  sleep 
we  do  not  dream,  that  our  ideas  are  so  reduced 


to  inactivity,  so  disconnected  one  from  another, 
that  nothing  like  a dream  goes  on.  And  this 
only  I conceive  to  be  perfect  rest  of  brain. 
In  a state  short  of  this  perfect  rest  ideas  start 
into  train  and  assume  shape  and  sequence,  and 
constitute  a dream,  and  this  may  become  fright- 
ful and  evoke  feeling,  and  we  wake.  Further 
than  this  I do  not  wish  to  discuss  dreams:  I 
only  mention  them  to  show  that,  in  perfect  sleep, 
dreams,  that  is,  idea-operations,  are  absent,  as 
well  as  feeling  and  volition.  The  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  highest  brain-function,  ceases 
to  act ; nutrition  and  repair  alone  go  forward 
in  the  brain.  All  animals  and  all  parts  of  ani- 
mals require  their  periodic  rest.  The  heart 
rests  between  its  beats,  the  lungs  between  the 
respirations,  muscles  can  not  always  be  at  work, 
the  6tomach  can  not  always  be  digesting.  These 
are  all  nourished  and  revived  when  not  at  work, 
and  so  is  the  brain  when  it  rests  in  sleep. 

Wc  may  conclude  from  all  this,  that  con- 
scious feeling  is  incompatible  with  sleep.  The 
course  of  ideas  in  a dream  may  be  sometimes 
prd&crved  in  memory,  and  the  feeling  they 
excite,  if  very  vivid,  may  by  memory  be  kept 
and  reproduced  for  a long  period,  but  during  the 
dream  we  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  conscious 
of  our  real  and  actual  existence.  And  this 
brings  us  to  consider  what  that  is  which  either 
rouses  us  from  sleep,  or  forbids  sleep  to  fall  upon 
us,  which  keeps  the  brain  at  work,  and  hinders 
its  repose.  It  appears  to  be  a certain  strong 
excitation  of  that  function  of  the  nerve-centres, 
which  wc  roughly  call  Feeling,  whether  it  bo 
the  feeling  of  emotional  excitement,  such  as  the 
passions  or  sentiments,  or  fear  of  impending  dis- 
aster, or  hopes  of  much-coveted  and  eagerly  ex- 
pected good-fortune,  or  the  feeling  of  bodily 
pain,  or  even  strong  sensations  of  noise  or  light 
All  these  may  be  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  feelings,  and  any  one  of  them,  if  suffi- 
ciently potent,  will  prevent  the  access  of  sleep 
or  banish  it  from  the  slcej>er.  Let  us  look  at 
this  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  cause  which  keeps 
awake  those  who  enjoy  neither  the  happy  care- 
lessness of  childhood,  nor  the  apathy  of  old  age, 
with  its  torpid  and  blunted  sensibilities,  is  men- 
tal worry,  or  anxiety  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  professional  man,  whatever  his  calling,  has 
constantly  some  important  matter  on  hand, 
which  may  turn  out  well  or  ill,  about  which  he 
can  not  help  thinking.  The  physician  has  some 
patient  in  danger,  who  by  to-morrow  will  be 
better  or  worse  ; the  lawyer  has  some  cause  «f/- 
Ibre  f the  artist  is  thinking  whether  his  picture 
will  be  hung  at  the  Academy  or  rejected  ; the 
speculator  is  wondering  whether  the  funds  will 
rise  or  fall ; each  one’s  bread  and  Ins  family's, 
his  fame  and  fortune,  is  at  stake ; he  is  over- 
anxious, he  can  not  sleep.  Another  has  been 
sitting  up  late  at  some  brain-work,  and  though, 
perhaps,  he  has  no  great  fears  about  it,  yet  he 
has  been  working  long  and  hard,  and  he  can 
not  forget  it  and  shake  it  off,  and  it  follows  him 
after  he  has  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  longing 
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for  sleep.  Anticipated  pleasure,  no  less  than 
fear,  may  excite  and  rouse  us  and  banish  sleep. 
The  eve  of  many  a day  of  keen  enjoyment  to  be 
marked  with  a white  stone,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  long-looked-for  holidays,  have 
brought  but  scanty  slumbers  to  expecting  youth. 
As  men  grow  older  they  take  such  things  more 
quietly.  The  giomi  da  J'esta  are  rarer  and  less 
gay.  They  are  kept  awake  more  by  anticipated 
pains  than  pleasures. 

Not  only  mental  but  bodily  causes  also  may 
prevent  sleep.  There  may  be  discomfort  of  ev- 
ery conceivable  kind,  from  actual  violent  pain  to 
the  malaise  of  dyspepsia  after  an  indigestible 
meal,  or  an  uncomfortable  position,  or  an  ill- 
made  bed.  Most  of  us  have  been  kept  awake 
by  pain  of  some  kind,  a raging  tooth  or  a gouty 
toe.  And  most  of  us  know  the  uneasiness  at- 
tending upon  indigestion,  which,  though  it  may 
not  amount  to  pain,  does  nevertheless,  by  that 
mysterious  process  which  the  old  writers  called 
“sympathy,”  react  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
and  stimulates  them  sufficiently  to  banish  sleep. 
And  in  the  same  way  hunger,  when  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  to  be  digested,  will  often  keep  us 
awake.  Cold  will  prevent  sleep;  so  also  will 
undue  heat.  Here,  too,  is  discomfort,  and  be- 
sides this,  cold  extremities  bear  a certain  refer- 
ence to  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  also  is  affected  by  excess  of  heat.  Any 
stimulus  of  the  external  senses  will  prevent  sleep, 
and  any  thing  to  which  the  senses  arc  not  accus- 
tomed will  stimulate  them.  We  most  of  us 
need  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 
to  lull  us,  but  fatigue  and  custom  will  overcome 
this  habit,  and  many  can  in  a short  time  sleep 
in  daylight,  or  with  incessant  noise  sounding  in 
their  ears.  And  the  very  withdrawal  of  this 
accustomed  noise  will  often  act  as  a stimulus  to 
these  persons  and  rouse  them  up. 

What  wakes  us  up  when  we  are  sleeping  a 
healthy  sleep  ? Very  little  will  do  it,  when  we 
have  had  a good  long  refreshing  sleep,  compar- 
atively slight  external  stimuli — sound,  light,  or 
touch.  We  are  said  to  wake  of  our  own  accord, 
which  means  generally  that  some  little  incident 
rouses  us  from  our  light  morning  sleep.  It  is 
in  the  morning,  too,  that  we  dream  most,  which 
goes  to  show  that  we  dream  in  our  light,  and 
not  in  our  profound  sleep.  But  if  we  have  only 
been  asleep  a short  time,  it  takes  a loud  noise 
and  a hard  push  to  wake  us.  But  we  may  be 
roused  by  other  causes  besides  external  ones : 
we  may  be  disturbed  by  bodily  pain,  or  internal 
discomfort,  or  by  an  uneasy  posture.  Lastly, 
we  are  often  waked  by  a vivid  dream.  The 
feeling  of  the  nerve-centres  is  strongly  stimula- 
ted by  something  or  other,  and  the  result  is  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  after  every  excitation  of  feeling, 
action  either  mental  or  bodily.  A certain 
amount  of  action  may  take  place  without  wak- 
ing : we  change  our  position  in  sleep  if  it  be  un- 
comfortable, and  then  we  probably  sleep  on. 
Nay,  we  may  even  be  prompted  to  the  action 
of  the  somnambulist,  or  somniloquist,  without 
waking ; but  if  the  stimulation  be  strong,  wheth- 


er it  be  pain,  or  the  fright  of  a dream,  or  an  ex- 
ternal sensation,  it  excites  the  centre  beyond 
sleeping  point,  and  we  wake. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  all  this?  Why 
are  we  prevented  from  sleeping : why  are  we 
aroused  ? What  is  the  physical  condition  which 
favors  or  repels  sleep  ? This  much  we  may  con- 
clude from  What  has  been  already  said,  that,  as 
sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  highest  part  of  the  brain, 
it  must  be  a condition  of  this  part  which  favors 
or  repels  sleep.  Healthy  sleep  presupposes  a 
healthy  state  of  brain,  and  we  must  carefully  ex- 
clude from  our  notions  of  sleep  all  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  the  result  not  of  healthy  but 
of  unhealthy  processes  going  on  in  the  brain, 
some  of  which,  though  apparently  akin  to  sleep, 
nevertheless  depend  on  an  entirely  opposite  con- 
dition of  things.  Such  states  as  coma,  trance, 
catalepsy,  insensibility  from  apoplexy  or  pressure, 
or  alcohol  or  poisons,  have  only  this  in  common 
with  sleep,  that  there  is  unconsciousness : they 
differ  altogether  in  the  fact  that  from  this  un- 
consciousness the  sufferer  can  not  be  roused. 

From  healthy  sleep  we  can  bo  roused  easily. 

Recent  observations  and  researches  seem  to 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  sleep  of  man 
and  animals  depends  on  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  brain  proper.  One  the- 
ory, which  I mention,  but  which  is  now  nearly 
abandoned,  is  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
distended  veins.  The  modern  opinion,  and  I 
believe  the  true  explanation,  is,  that  it  follows 
a diminution  both  in  the  quantity  and  rapidity 
of  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  if  this  reduced 
rate  of  circulation  be  increased  by  any  cause 
sleep  departs.  The  writings  and  experiments 
of  Mr.  Durham,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others  have 
thrown  great  light  on  this  subject,  and  tend 
strongly  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  being  the 
true  interpretation.  As  it  is  clearly  of  great 
practical  importance  that  we  should  know  what  it 
is  that  we  want  to  bring  about  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  procure  sleep,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
the  theory  briefly.  The  principal  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  the  human  brain  in  sleep  is  derived 
from  the  observation  of  a woman  at  Montpellier, 
a case  well  known  and  often  quoted.  She  had 
lost  a portion  of  the  skull-cap,  and  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  exposed.  “ When  she  was 
in  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain  lay  in  the  skull 
almost  motionless ; when  she  was  dreaming  it 
became  elevated,  and  when  her  dreams,  which 
she  related  on  waking,  were  vivid  or  interest- 
ing, the  brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial 
aperture.”  This  condition  has  also  been  exper- 
imentally brought  about  and  observed  in  ani- 
mals, and  the  same  result  has  been  seen,  name- 
ly, that  in  sleep  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  became  pale,  the  veins  ceased  to  be 
distended,  and  only  a few  small  vessels  contain- 
ing arterial  blood  were  discernible.  When  the 
animal  was  roused,  a blush  spread  over  the  brain, 
which  rose  through  the  opening  of  the  bone. 

The  surface  became  bright  red ; innumerable 
vessels,  unseen  before,  were  now  every  where 
discernible,  and  the  blood  seemed  to  be  coursing 
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through  them  very  rapidly.  The  veins,  like  the 
arteries,  were  full  and  distended,  but  their  dif- 
ference of  color  rendered  them  clearly  distin- 
guishable. When  the  animal  was  fed  and  again 
allowed  to  sink  into  repose  the  blood-vessels 
gradually  resumed  their  former  dimensions  and 
appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  became 
pale  as  before.  The  contrast  between  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  brain  during  its  period  of  func- 
tional activity,  and  during  its  state  of  repose  or 
sleep,  was  most  remarkable.* 

These  observations  entirely  contradict  the 
theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  pressure  from  dis- 
tended veins,  to  venous  congestion.  And  fur- 
ther experiments  made  by  Mr.  Durham  proved 
that  when  pressure  was  made  upon  the  veins, 
and  distension  of  them  produced,  the  symptoms 
which  followed  were  not  those  of  sleep,  but  of 
torpor,  coma,  or  convulsions.  And  this  view  is 
completely  corroborated  by  what  we  know  of 
diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  these  symp- 
toms. Common  observation,  too,  confirms  it ; 
we  must  often  have  noticed  when  looking  at  a 
person  asleep,  that  the  face  appeared  paler  than 
usual,  and  that  a flush  came  over  it  on  waking ; 
and  all  are  agreed  that  the  general  circulation 
is  diminished,  as  also  the  respiration,  during 
sleep.  A person  in  tranquil  and  natural  sleep 
often  breathes  so  slowly  and  so  gently  that  we 
are  obliged  to  listen  attentively  to  discover  that 
he  breathes  at  all. 

Can  we  go  any  further  ? Can  we  say  why  it 
is  that  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  produces 
sleep  and  rest  for  the  brain  ? We  may  have  re- 
course to  one  of  two  theories,  but  here  we  can 
not  bring  demonstrative  proof  so  easily  as  we 
did  before.  First,  we  may  propound  a chemical 
theory,  that  oxydation  of  the  brain-substance, 
being  in  proportion  to  the  vascular  activity,  is 
diminished  as  the  latter  is  reduced,  and  then 
sleep  follows.  This  is  true,  no  doubt,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  That  the  blood  in  the  brain  changes 
from  arterial  to  venous,  parting  with  its  oxygen, 
we  know,  but  there  still  remains  the  question, 
why  does  the  arterial  action  lessen  so  as  to  al- 
low of  sleep  ensuing  ? The  chemists  say  that 
the  products  of  oxydation  accumulate,  and  by 
their  accumulation  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process,  and  act  as  a kind  of  regu- 
lator, just  as  a lighted  taper  is  extinguished  in 
a close  jar  by  the  products  of  its  own  combus- 
tion. But  we  constantly  see  that  this  is  not 
fhe  case,  that  although  the  brain  action  be  vio- 
lent in  the  extreme,  and  sleep  be  absent  for  days 
together,  no  products  of  oxydation  put  a stop  to 
the  process,  but  it  goes  on  till  ended  by  death. 
Chemistry  fails,  as  it  always  does,  to  explain 
the  whole  of  any  vital  process.  In  the  more 
guarded,  though  less  mathematical,  language  of 
physiology,  we  may  say  that  every  thing  which 
stimulates  the  brain  to  a certain  amount  of  action 
prevents  sleep,  and  that  this  stimulus  must  be 
removed  before  sleep  can  be  obtained.  The 
stimulus  may  arise  within  or  without  the  bodily 

• Durham  on  the  “ Physiology  of  Sleep.” — Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports.  1800. 


organism.  External  events  influencing  the 
mind,  and  causing  cares  and  anxieties — hopes 
and  fears ; or  affecting  the  body,  as  heat  and 
cold — may  quicken  the  circulation  and  drive 
away  Bleep.  The  stimulus,  too,  may  arise  from 
within.  The  disordered  stomach  may,  by  sym- 
pathy with  heart  and  lungs,  quicken  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  either  banish  sleep  or 
disturb  it,  and  so  bring  to  us  all  the  horrors  of 
nightmare.  That  mental  emotion  does  quicken 
the  brain  circulation  is  a fact  known  to  all; 
whether  it  be  slight  or  whether  it  be  violent, 
transitory  or  permanent,  it  increases  cerebral 
action.  And  this  acceleration  once  established 
does  not  cease  of  a sudden.  An  instant  con- 
version of  fear  or  anxiety  into  the  certainty  of 
prosperity  or  success  may  sometimes  at  once 
bring  relief,  and  from  sheer  fatigue  sleep  may 
follow,  but  more  frequently  the  effect  of  the 
mental  tension  is  kept  up  for  some  considerable 
time.  When  we  have  been  working  for  hours 
with  toiling  brain  we  do  not  go  to  sleep  the 
moment  we  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow — sleep 
comes  to  us  slowly  and  coyly.  The  head  feels 
hot,  and  we  hear  the  rapid  pnlse  beating  in  it 
as  we  lie,  and  only  by  degrees  does  the  quick- 
ness of  this  abate. 

Why  brain -work  raises  the  rate  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  a question  of  physiology  which,  like 
many  others,  we  can  only  answer  by  having  re- 
course to  general  principles.  Whenever  any 
part  of  the  body  is  actively  employed  a larger 
supply  of  blood  is  sent  to  it : as  motion  warms 
our  hands  and  feet,  so  the  working  brain  de- 
mands and  procures  a larger  supply  of  blood 
than  the  idle  one.  And  the  brain  is  stimulated 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  sent  to  it,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  quality  of  it  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  alteration  in  this  must 
affect  the  brain-function,  and  observation  and 
experiments  prove  that  it  does.  From  all  this 
that  has  been  said  about  the  various  circum- 
stances which  prevent  sleep  it  may  be  possible 
to  deduce  the  methods  of  procuring  it,  at  any 
rate,  on  some  of  the  occasions  when  it  appears 
as  if  it  would  never  come.  Many  persons  are 
habitually  bad  sleepers,  and  all  know  what  it  is 
to  lie  awake  and  be  unable  to  go  to  sleep,  even 
when  they  are  in  ordinary  health.  We  can 
promote  sleep  by  removing  every  thing  which  is 
likely  to  stimulate  the  brain  and  the  brain  cir- 
culation, and  also  by  reducing  the  circulation 
by  other  means,  and  lessening  the  susceptibiL 
ity  and  excitability  of  the  brain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

First,  we  must  get  rid,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
of  all  sources  of  discomfort  which  are  likely  to 
harass  and  stimulate  the  brain.  Mental  anx- 
iety and  worry  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of 
these.  But  it  will  be  said  that  we  can  not  re- 
move anxiety.  This  is  too  frequently  true; 
and  then,  if  it  banishes  sleep  night  after  night, 
and  the  sufferer  is  harassed  and  worried  and 
gets  no  rest,  serious  results  follow.  If  the  anx- 
iety or  grief  be  irremovable,  something  ought  to 
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be  done  to  counteract  it,  -and  to  substitute  other 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  it.  Change  of  locality, 
change  of  companions,  will  often  break  through 
the  dominant  and  painful  idea,  and  repose  and 
quiet  will  soon  follow.  Possibly  it  may  be  not 
over-anxiety,  but  simply  over-work  that  for 
nights  together  prevents  us  sleeping,  and  this  is 
more  easily  dealt  with.  The  late  and  excessive 
work  must  cease.  If  we  have  been  toiling  till 
midnight,  and  then  with  heads  full  of  our  sub- 
ject go  to  bed  to  lie  down  and  take  no  rest,  we 
must  give  it  up  or  take  the  consequences.  It 
will  not  do  to  lie  awake,  day  after  day,  till  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  can  not 
counteract  this  state  of  things;  the  brain  is 
over-worked  and  over-stimulated,  and  the  stim- 
ulus which  keeps  up  the  active  functional  circu- 
lation must  be  removed.  Again,  if  sleep  be 
prevented  by  bodily  discomfort,  external  or  in- 
ternal, this  must  be  remedied  so  far  as  it  can. 
The  bed  may  be  too  hard,  or  too  soft,  or  too 
6hort;  the  pillow  may  bo  too  high  or  too  low. 
Heat  and  cold  will  much  affect  the  circulation 
in  the  head.  If  the  surface  and  extremities  are 
cold,  especially  the  feet,  there  will  be  a defi- 
ciency of  blood  in  them,  and  consequently  an 
excess  in  the  internal  parts,  and  in  the  head. 
In  this  way  we  are  kept  awake  by  cold  as  much 
os  by  the  actual  discomfort  arising  from  it. 
Heat  will  directly  accelerate  the  circulation. 
And  although  the  fatigue  caused  by  heat  may 
in  some  degree  counteract  this,  yet  most  people 
sleep  less  in  the  very  hot  nights  of  summer  than 
they  do  in  cooler  weather.  We  are  both  pre- 
vented from  going  to  sleep,  and  roused  from 
sleep,  by  this  cause.  Excess  of  heat  and  cold 
are  to  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  sleep  soundly. 
Bedrooms  must  be  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled 
in  snmmer ; people  must  get  over  the  old  preju- 
dice about  opening  bedroom  windows,  and  must 
eschew  feather-beds  and  mountains  of  blankets. 
Many  a one,  if  he  do  this,  will  sleep  better 
than  he  has  done  all  his  previous  life. 

Another  thing  which  promotes  sleep  is  the 
partaking  of  food.  As  indigestible  food  hin- 
ders sleep  or  rouses  us  from  it,  so  a digestible 
meal  favors  it.  All  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
sleepy  after  a hearty  dinner,  nay,  even  a light 
lunch  will  often  have  the  same  effect  if  we  sit 
or  remain  inactive  after  it.  And  this  is  not 
due  to  the  strong  liquids  imbibed,  for  a dinner 
with  water  alone  may  have  the  same  effect. 
There  arc  different  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
oar  being  rendered  sleepy  by  food.  One  is, 
that  the  circulation  is  affected  by  the  ingestion 
and  digestion  of  it:  that  an  extra  supply  of 
blood  is  directed  to  the  stomach  and  digesting 
organs,  and  so  diverted  from  the  head.  The 
circulation  in  the  head  is  lessened,  and  sleep 
ensues.  This  idea  is  probably  not  incorrect, 
and  partially  explains  the  phenomena,  but  not 
entirely.  It  seems  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  sleepiness  produced  by  some  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  wakefulness  caused  by  others.  One 
man,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  takes  a glass  of 
beer,  another  an  equal  quantity  of  green  tea : 
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the  one  goes  to  sleep,  the  other  lies  awake  half 
the  night.  Therefore,  we  must  needs  suppose 
that  the  elements  and  material  of  the  food 
taken  into  the  blood  alter  the  composition  of  it, 
and  lessen  or  increase  its  stimulating  properties. 

After  a hearty  meal  the  blood  which  is  neces- 
sary for  keen,  clear  brain-action  is  loaded  with 
new  material  just  taken  in  from  the  newly-di- 
gested food,  and  is  less  fitted,  on  this  account, 
to  excite  and  keep  up  the  functional  activity  of 
clear  intellect.  This  theory  agrees,  I think, 
better  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  diversion 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the  stomach  by 
the  digestion  process.  For  we  may  often  ob- 
serve that  sleepiness  will  follow  the  swallowing 
of  a very  trifling  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  as 
one  glass  .of  wine  or  beer.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  process  of  digesting  this  will  di- 
vert much  blood  to  the  stomach.  It  must  affect 
us,  therefore,  by  the  material  entering  the  circu- 
lation. When  a man  lies  dead  drunk  no  one 
doubts  but  that  the  brain  is  affected  by  the  alco- 
hol conveyed  to  it  by  the  blood.  It  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  brain  after  death.  And  what  ha& 
pens  in  the  case  of  a large  quantity  of  spirit  hap- 
pens probably  in  the  case  of  a small  quantity  of 
food  or  drink.  Again,  if  sleep  is  caused  by  the 
diversion  of  blood  in  and  for  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lon- 
ger and  more  difficult  the  digestion,  the  more 
blood  would  be  diverted,  and  the  sounder  the 
sleep.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the 
more  indigestible  the  food  the  more  sleep  is  pre- 
vented, while  quickly-digested  materials,  which 
are  easily  assimilated,  promote  slumber.  A 
single  small  cup  of  tea  can  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
quire digestion ; yet  this  will  banish  sleep  from 
many,  and  can  only  do  so  by  affecting  the  nerv- 
ous centres.  k 

If  there  is  undue  excitability  of  the  brain,  and 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  thought  or  noise  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  off  sleep,  if  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual  of  itself  keeps  him  awake, 
what  can  be  done  in  addition  to  the  means  al- 
ready mentioned?  We  mu6t  try  and  lessen 
this  excitability,  from  which  some  occasionally 
suffer  till  it  almost  constitutes  a disease.  This 
may  be  done,  and  often  is  done,  by  non-medical 
methods.  In  fact,  we  know  that  each  one  has 
his  proper  and  peculiar  recipe  for  going  to  sleep. 

One  man  counts  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands — 
counts  till  he  can  count  no  longer.  Another 
repeats  from  memory  Latin  verses,  it  may  be, 
or  English  poetry.  One  man  fixes  his  attention 
strongly  on  one  subject,  and  tries  to  exhaust 
himself  upon  this.  Another  does  just  the  oppo- 
site, and  tries  to  think  of  no  one  thing,  but  to 
jumble  his  ideas  into  a confused  chaos  as  he 
finds  them  wandering  when  he  is  dropping  off 
to  sleep ; and  this  man  probably  succeeds  the 
best.  Now  these  plans  for  the  most  part  are 
based  upon  the  principle  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
citability of  the  brain  by  means  of  fatigue.  We 
know  that  in  health  fatigue  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  sleep.  Fatigue  of  body  and  fatigue 
of  head,  not  calling  up  anxiety  or  emotional 
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excitement,  are  excellent  sleep-coropellers,  and 
fatigue,  especially  of  body,  if  excessive,  will  bo 
deaden  the  excitability  of  the  brain  that  stimuli, 
even  of  a powerful  sort,  will  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  This  is  why  men  and  boyB  have  gone  to 
sleep  on  a ship’s  deck  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
Many  will  sleep  in  any  position,  even  the  most 
uncomfortable,  amidst  great  noise,  or  even  in 
great  dangers,  from  sheer  fatigue.  And  when 
excessive  and  morbid  wakefulness  is  present,  it 
is  a very  good  and  natural  method  of  invoking 
sleep  to  subject  the  body  to  hard  exercise  ; and 
fatiguing  the  brain  by  counting,  or  the  like, 
may  have  the  same  effect,  though  less  surely. 
If  by  working  our  memory  till  we  are  tired,  we 
can  produce  fatigue  without  calling  up  any  anx- 
ious feelings  or  thoughts,  volition  at  last  ceases, 
and  we  sleep.  But  if  sleep  does  not  come,  is 
there  any  other  method  ? 

It  may  be  that  we  lie  awake  because  we  are 
hungry.  Hours  may  have  passed  since  our  last 
meal.  Whether  we  feel  hungry  or  not,  it  is  at 
any  rate  a fact  that  something  to  eat  will  often 
^ing  sleep.  The  effect  of  food  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  a reasonable  plan,  but  one 
often  neglected,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  something  in  the  night.  There  is  a 
popular  fallacy  abroad  that  we  ought  not  to  go 
to  sleep  on  a full  stomach,  a fallacy  adhered  to 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  every  animal  eats  be- 
fore sleep,  that  infants  almost  invariably  require 
a full  stomach  to  send  them  to  sleep;  and  so, 
fearing  to  go  to  bed  with  a full  stomach,  people 
go  with  an  empty  one,  and  do  not  sleep.  Many 
would  sleep  much  better  with  an  early  dinner 
and  a good  supper,  than  they  do  with  their  six 
o’clock  dinner,  which  allows  them  to  get  hungry 
again  before  they  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Many 
have  found  this  out  and  guard  against  it,  and  if 
they  wake  in  the  night  they  tempt  sleep  again 


by  eating  or  drinking  something  which  lias  been 
placed  in  readiness  by  their  bedside. 

If  all  means  fail,  and  the  nights  get  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  sufferer  more  and  more  restless, 
he  needs  must  have  recourse  to  the  physician 
and  his  pharmaceutical  treasury,  and  he  gets  a 
sleeping  potion,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
some  preparation  of  opium.  Now  every  one 
has  his  views  and  theories  about  opium,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  what  De  Quincey  calls  “the 
fiery  vortex  of  hot-headed  ignorance  upon  the 
name”  of  it.  Let  him  who  wants  to  read  the 
poetry  of  this  drug  study  the  “ Confessions.” 
The  prose  thereof  is  written  in  the  pages  of 
many  medical  authors,  yet  no  two  are  agreed 
upon  the  mode  of  its  action,  whether  the  bene- 
ficial or  the  poisonous.  Most  admit,  however, 
that  in  small  quantities  it  is  a stimulant,  in  laige 
a narcotic,  a poison.  Some  say  that  the  small 
or  stimulating  doses  procure  sleep,  and  arc  alone 
beneficial,  yet  this  is  contrary  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  which  tend  to  show  that  stimulation 
of  all  sorts  drives  off  sleep.  That  small  doses 
of  opium  will  keep  many  awake  is  as  certain 
as  that  green  tea  does.  It  quickens  the  pulse 
in  these  small  quantities,  and  stimulates  the  cir- 
culation of  the  brain.  A double  dose  will  re- 
duce the  circulation  and  procure  sleep.  The 
opium  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  nerve-cen- 
tres appears  to  lessen  their  force  and  energy, 
and  to  deaden  the  excitability  both  of  the  men- 
tal brain  and  also  of  the  nerve-structures  which 
supply  the  bodily  organs.  When  the  dose  goes 
beyond  this  it  becomes  poisonous,  and  it  not 
only  lessens  but  destroys  the  excitability,  and 
we  have  coma,  collapse,  convulsions,  and  death. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of 
this  question,  nor  for  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
other  substances  which  the  physician  employs 
to  “entice  the  dewy  feathered  sleep.” 
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No  abbots  now  !n  ghostly  white  nor  sable, 

No  choir  to  rival  the  angelic  soDgs, 

No  whispering  thunder  in  low  organ-notes. 

To  thrill  with  heavenly  answers  kneeling  throngs. 

The  monks  have  long  departed  1 shadows  now 
Fall  thick  upon  the  roofless  porch  and  chancel; 

Long  since  the  raging  king  drew  angry  sword, 

The  charter  of  this  fallen  house  to  cancel. 

No  priests  nor  worshipers  are  left — ah!  vainly 
Faith,  praying,  consecrates  her  special  places ; 

Time  is  a cruel  heathen,  and  delights 
To  leave  on  sacred  things  its  mouldy  traces. 

But  “No,”  Hope  says,  for  where  of  old  there  stood 
The  altar  aud  God’s  shrine  so  loved  and  treasured, 

Comes  now  the  blackbird’s  ceaseless  gladsome  hymn, 
Poured  forth  with  joy  and  gratitude  unmeasured. 


And  see,  the  Elder  brings  its  pure  white  flowers. 

So  broad  and  level,  lavish,  and  so  fair, 

As  offerings  to  the  shattered  altar-stone, 

That  still,  .’hough  rent  and  mossy,  moulders  them. 

And  still  the  suppliant  wind,  its  frightened  dirge 
Moans  ceaseless  o’er  the  silent  sheeted  dead, 

Or  wails  its  lingering  hymns  when  winter  moons 
Are  shining  cold  and  brightly  overhead. 

These  little  worshipers,  the  wild-flowery  too, 

Sown  by  the  pitying  angels,  rise  and  bloom 
(Speedwell  and  primrose)  in  among  the  stones. 

Nod  from  the  arch,  or  sway  above  the  tomb. 

Nature  has  pity  on  man’s  frailty, 

And  loves  such  rains  for  their  builder's  Bake, 

For  the  old  piety  that’s  gone  to  dust, 

And  lies  so  calmly  now  beneath  the  brake. 
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(GEORGE  ELIOT — who  ought  to  be  indict- 
T cd  fur  not  telling  the  gardens  where  the 
rich  plums  which  udoru  the  heads  of  u his”  chap- 
ters grew' — quotes  over  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Felix  Holt  the  following  sentence  ; “ The  mind 
of  man  is  as  a country  which  was  once  open  to 
squatters,  who  have  bred  and  multiplied,  and 
become  masters  of  the  land.  Rut  there  hap- 
peneth  a time  when  new  and  hungry  comers 
dispute  the  land;  and  there  is  trial  of  strength, 
and  the  stronger  wins.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
squatter*  be  they  who  have  prepared  the  ground, 
an<l  the  crops  to  the  end  will  be  sequent  (though 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  oflight  snnd, 
mixed  loam,  or  heavy  clnv,  yet)  somewhat  on 
the  primal  labor  and  sowing.*' 

This  exquisite  illustration  might  be  special- 
ized by  the  substitution  in  it  of  li  Covent r?”  for 
il  country.”  I mean  this  in  the  historical  rather 
than  any  philological  sense,  though  there  be  ety- 
mologists who  might  establish  a near  relation- 
ship between  “country”  and  “ Coventry” — that 
is,  “ Convent-tre,"  /re  being  the  old  word  for 
“ town/1  Walking  about  the  streets  of  this  old 
city,  listening  to  its  poor  ragged  minstrels  sing- 
ing and  hawking  its  legends  done  into  doggerel, 
witnessing  the  Fair  and  its  pageant,  one  is  at 
first  bewildered  at  finding  these  things  in  the 
England  of  to-day,  nud  nt  length  perceives  that 
they  arc  the  cropping  up,  through  centuries  of 
English  formations,  of  an  old  and  alien  life  which 
squatted  hereon  in  an  almost  pre- historical  era. 
The  quaint  and  airy  gable#  overhanging  narrow 
streets,  the  airy  build  of  churches  with  their  cool 
stone  pavements,  the  frequent  use  of  external 
ornament  on  plain  houses — so  characteristic  of 
southern  people,  who  live  out  of  doors,  and  so 
different  from  the  English  style,  w hich  keeps  all 
Vol.  XXXIII. — No.  1>T.— Tt 


orn  amen  tat  ion  indoors — these  suggest  at  even- 
step  an  old  French  foundation.  With  this  fool- 
ing, but  with  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, I resolved  to  delve  among  the  old  records 
mid  chronicles  in  the  British  Museum  and  the. 
London  Library,  und  find  what  I could  about 
the  ancient  city  and  the  bases  of  its  legends — 
especially  that  of  Lady  Godiva's  ride  through  if  . 
In  this  search  1 have  come  across  some  curious 
facts. 

Up  to  fho  year  101 G there  stood  on  the  site 
of  Coventry  a largo  Snxou  convent.  This  was 
entirely  dtegtroyod  by  Edric,  who,  in  the  year 
stated,  invaded  Mercia.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  the  city  becomes  blended  with  its 
patron  saint,  Lady  Godiva.  Whatever,  under 
historic  scrutiny,  may  befall  the  actual  existence 
of  Godiva,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  survive  any 
skepticism.  That  the  Countess  of  Mercia,  with 
whom  that  name  is  now'  associated,  was  the 
most  distinguished  devotee  of  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  centnry  Matthew  of  Westminster*  who 
wrote  about  250  years  after  Earl  Leofric,  writes: 

“In  the  BO.TUO  year  [a.p.  30WJ,  in  September,  died 
Count  Leofri«?  of  worthy  memory,  und  wan  ImrioJ  with 
honor  In  ilia  mona$tt?ry  nt  Coventry,  which  he  and  hfo 
wife,  the  dovont  and  nobln  Counters  Godiva,  worshiper  of 
God  and  lover  of  th«  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  built  from  the 
foua/hahm*  out  of  their  own  patrimony.  And  the  nwna*- 
tery  buildings  being  ereHod,  th endued  theta  with 
land*  and  with  omitnionte  that  in  ull  England  no  other 
monai'tonr  could  ho  found  with  tuck  abundance  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  gome.'* 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  various  other 
towns  whose  monasteries  shCj  Lady  Godiva, 
founded  and  endowed.  But  it  is  evident  that 
Sir  William  Dtigdale,  whose  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire was  published  in  1G5G,  hud  very  thor- 
oughly consulted  every  record  about  Coventry. 
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From  him  we  learn  that  “Leofrick  wedded 
Godeva,  a most  beautifull  and  devout  lady,”  and 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  Therald  de  Burgen- 
hall,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire.  With  reference  to 
the  convent,  which  Leofric  and  Godiva  built  in 
1044,  Dugdale  says  that  Godiva 

44  Gave  her  whole  Treasure  thereto,  and  sent  for  skillfull 
Goldsmiths ; who  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  she  had, 
made  Crosses,  Images  of  Saints,  and  other  Curious  Orna- 
ments, which  she  devoutly  disposed  thereto And  even 

at  the  point  of  her  death  gave  a rich  Chain  of  pretlous 
stones,  directing  It  to  be  put  about  the  neck  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  I mage ; so  that  they  that  came  of  devotion  thither 
should  say  as  many  Prayers  as  there  were  severall  Gems 
therein." 

The  monastery  thus  founded  had  twenty-four 
Benedictine  monks,  and  the  church  connected 
with  it  was  consecrated  44  to  the  honor  of  God, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Osbnrg,  and  all 
the  Saints.”  William  of  Malmesbury  has  inci- 
dentally mentioned  its  extraordinary  ornament- 
ation, declaring  that  “ it  was  enriched  and  beau- 
tified with  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it ; inso- 
much that  Robert  de  Limesi,  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, in  the  time  of  King  William  Rufus,  scraped 
from  one  beam  that  supported  the  shrines  500 
marks  of  silver.” 

Leofric  is  a distinctly  historical  character.  He 
was  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  a district  which  com- 
prised the  present  counties  of  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, Nottingham,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, Derby,  Stafford,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Salop, 
and  Oxford.  He  was,  under  Canute,  Captain- 
General  of  the  royal  forces ; took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  succession  of  Harold ; assisted 
in  the  elevation  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
in  upholding  the  monarch  against  Earl  Godwyn. 
He  and  his  Countess  were  buried  in  the  great 
porch  of  the  church  of  this  monastery,  of  which 
the  Reformation  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 

But  while  this  great  monastery  remained  un- 
der such  magnificent  endowment  and  patronage 
Coventry  became  the  centre  of  French  pilgrims 
and  place  - hunters.  Indeed  these  swarmed 
through  the  Earl  of  Mercia’s  realm,  so  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  city  written  in 
French.  With  these  came  the  “mysteries,”  or 
“ miracle-plays,”  with  which  Coventry  is  above 
all  other  towns  associated.  Thus  Dugdale  writes : 

44  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  thii  cittye 
was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  play'd  therein 
npon  Corpus  Christ!  day.  These  pageants  were  acted 
with  mighty  state  and  reverence  by  the  fryers  of  this 
house,  and  conteyned  the  story  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  composed  into  old  English  rime.  The  theatres 
for  the  several  scenes  were  very  large  and  high ; and  be- 
ing placed  upon  wheeles  were  drawn  to  all  the  eminent 
places  of  the  cittye,  for  the  better  advantage  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  that  incomparable  library  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cotton  there  is  yet  one  of  the  books  which  per- 
teyned  to  this  pageant,  entitled  Ludwt  Corporis  Christie 
or  Liidun  Coventries.  I myselfe  have  spoke  with  some 
old  people  who  had,  in  their  younger  yearet,  bin  eye- 
witnesses of  these  pageants  soe  acted ; from  whom  I have 
bln  told  that  the  confluence  of  people  from  fa rr  and  neare 
to  see  that  show  was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  noe 
small  advantage  to  this  cittye." 

In  the  15th  century  it  became  the  fashion  to 
make  these  plays  a leading  feature  in  royal  fes- 


tivities and  pageants.  In  1456  Queen  Mar- 
garet, being  at  Coventry,  saw 44  alle  the  p&gentes 
pleyde  save  domesday,  which  might  not  be 
pleyde  for  lak  of  day.”  In  1575,  in  the  cele- 
brated entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth,  44  certain  good  harted  men  of 
Coventree,”  according  to  Laneham’s  narrative, 
“ exhibited  their  old  storiall  sheaw.”  It  is  sur- 
prising what  admirable  courtiers  tho  old  proph- 
ets and  martyrs  became  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty. I have  seen,  in  an  old  Coventry  book,  a 
44  gag”  used  by  the  Prophet  Jeremy  in  address- 
ing Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen,  when  they  were 
present  with  their  little  son,  Prince  Edward,  at 
the  play  in  Coventry,  in  which  he  (Jeremy) 
says  to  them : 

44  Cato  the  rote  of  Jesse  rote  likkyn  you  well  I rntr, 
The  fragrante  floure  sprongen  of  you  shall  so 
Encrccc  and  sprede — " 

The  44  floure’"  being,  of  course,  the  little  Prince. 

These  courtly  speeches  by  sacred  to  royal 
personages  indicate  a very  important  phase  of 
the  growth  of  the  English  drama  out  of  the  old 
miracle-plays.  I must  sum  up  in  a few  words 
what  were  a profoundly  interesting  history  to 
trace.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first 
miracle  - plays  were  invented  and  acted  by 
pilgrims  to  and  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for 
their  edification.  At  this  time  the  subjects  were 
exclusively  Scriptural.  At  a later  period  the 
priesthood,  seeing  a means  of  gain  in  them, 
took  them  under  their  own  charge.  The  Pope 
granted  indulgences  to  those  who  went  to  sec 
them.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Chester  plays  in  the 
British  Museum  [MS.  2124]  the  author  speaks 
of  his  having  gone  to  Rome  to  obtain  leave  of 
the  Pope  to  have  the  44  mysteries”  done  into  the 
English  tongue — showing  that  they  were  origin- 
ally in  Latin.  At  this  second  period,  under 
the  priests,  there  wa9  a large  introduction  of 
elements  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and 
the  Legends  of  Saints.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  the  legend  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  seems  to  have  bceu  a great  novelty 
in  Coventry,  and  had  a great  “run.”  St, 
George,  it  mast  be  remembered,  was,  according 
to  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  “ History 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,”  bom 
in  Coventry,  and  After  his  great  achievement* 
brought  his  bride  hither : * 

“Where  being  in  short  space  arriv'd. 

Unto  his  native  dwelling-place, 

Thereiu  with  his  dear  love  he  liv'd. 

And  fortune  did  his  nuptial*  grace. 

They  many  years  of  joy  did  see. 

And  led  their  lives  at  Coventry." 

Percy*  PutUques. 

When,  in  the  year  1474,  Prince  Edward,  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  visited  Coven  try,  he  was  first 
addressed  in  an  octave  stanza  by  one  represent- 
ing Edward  the  Confessor,  and  afterwanl  by  St. 
George  in  armor  : a king’s  daughter  stood  hold- 
ing a lamb,  and  supplicating  his  assistance  to 
protect  her  from  a terrible  dragon.  The  Cham- 
pion was  placed  upon  a “conduit”  “running 
wine  in  four  places,  and  minstrelsy  of  organ- 
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playing.”  Gradually  the  Scriptural  personages, 
the  saints  and  angels,  were  put  more  and  more 
in  the  back-ground,  and  the  present  royal  per- 
sonages more  in  the  front ; as,  in  another  kind 
of  art,  the  Venetian  nobility  were  represented 
pictorially  as  Madonnas  and  Saints  by  the  serv- 
ile masters.  And  yet  the  dramatic  Darwin  of 
the  future  will  no  doubt  trace  Shakspeare’s 
celebrations  and  representations  of  kings  and 
heroes  back  to  these  courtly  interpolations  on 
the  part  of  the  Jercmys  and  Josephs  for  the 
gratification  of  their  royal  patrons.  Indeed  Mr. 
Howard  Staunton,  the  well-known  Shakspearian 
editor  and  critic,  has  shown  me  several  compara- 
tive notes  that  he  has  made,  indicating  that 
Shakspeare  has  used  various  expressions  ex- 
plicable only  by  reference  to  the  plays  and 
shows  of  Coventry  (a  short  distance  only  from 
Stratford-on-Avon),  which  he  must  have  seen, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  original  means 
of  kindling  his  genius.  In  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare, however,  the  “mysteries,”  or  “ miracle- 
plays,  **  had  fallen  more  or  less  into  desuetude, 
having  been  replaced  considerably  by  “ pa- 
geants” and  “ moralities.”*  The  acting  of  re- 
ligious subjects  had  been  originally  a real  thing, 
and  the  people  were  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
Bible  stories  which  so  few  could  read,  and  which 
were  to  them  literally  novels.  But  when  they 
began  to  be  patronized  and  appropriated  by 
royalty,  it  became  impossible  that  all  the  long 
speeches  should  be  made  or  listened  to.  The 
characters  were  dressed  up  and  paraded  in  cos- 
tumes and  attitudes  along  the  streets  when  the 
kings  and  queens  were  to  pass,  or  the  play  was 
thus  transformed  into  the  pageant. 

And  now  came  the  Reformation,  which  swept 
the  friars  and  their  plays  out  of  existence, 
burned  vast  quantities  of  “mystery”  literature, 
a leaf  of  which  could  now  bring  any  price,  but 
which,  after  its  first  fury  was  past,  really  left 
the  people  of  England  very  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  passion  for  pageants  was  greater 
than  ever  before  or  since.  All  through  the  16th 
century  the  chronicles  are  crowded  with  accounts 
of  the  pageants  which  attended  every  step  of 
royalty.  In  these  many  of  the  personages  of 
the  “miracle”  and  “morality”  plays — as  King 
David,  Moses,  Justice,  Truth,  etc. — appeared  in 
a kind  of  carnival.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  was 
above  all  an  age  of  pageants.  Warton  says  that 
on  account  of  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  classical  learning,  the  entire  ancient  mythol- 
ogy was  wrought  into  spectacles  for  her  honor. 
When  she  paraded  through  a country  town  al- 
most every  pageant  was  a pantheon.  When 
she  paid  a visit  at  the  house  of  any  of  her  no- 
bility, on  entering  the  hall  6he  was  saluted  by 

• “Theatrically  considered,  ‘Mysteries*  are  dramatic 

representations  of  religious  subjects  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  or  Apocryphal  Story,  or  the  Lives  of  Saints ; 
‘Moralities'  are  dramatic  allegories,  in  which  the  char- 
acters personify  certain  vices  and  virtues,  with  the  intent 
to  enforce  some  moral  or  religious  principle.  Moralities 
were  of  later  origin  than  Mysteries,  but  they  existed  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  each  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
other." — If  one. 


the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy-cham- 
ber by  Mercury;  in  the  afternoon,  when  she 
condescended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake 
was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids;  the 
pages  of  the  family  were  converted  into  Wood- 
nymphs,  who  passed  from  every  bower ; and  the 
footmen  gamboled  over  the  lawn  in  the  figure 
of  Satyrs. 

The  “Lady  Godiva  Pageant”  which  still  lin- 
gers at  Coventry,  being  one  of  three  ancient 
pageants  whose  ghosts  still  haunt  the  England 
of  to-day,  the  other  two  being  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
and  the  Shrewsbury  Shows,  is  certainly  trace- 
able to  the  “mysteries”  I have  been  describing. 
I find  in  a Coventry  book,  the  author’s  name  I 
do  not  know,  a statement  that  there  is  one  tra- 
dition in  the  city  that  when  the  monasteries 
were  suppressed  and  the  Catholic  religion  pro- 
hibited, the  plays  and  pageants  for  which  the 
city  had  been  so  famous  were  continued  as  a 
mockeiy.  According  to  this  acconnt : 

*‘A  Naked  Woman  on  horseback  was  introduced  to  ridi- 
cule the  Sacred  Host ; immediately  after  her  came  a Merry 
Andrew,  to  divert  the  populace  with  profane  jests ; he  was 
drawn  in  a kind  of  house  on  wheels,  and  from  looking  fre- 
quently out  of  the  window,  acquired  the  name  of  Peeping 
Tom;  but  one  of  these  adventurers  dying  on  leaving  the 
house,  no  one  could  afterward  be  found  with  sufficient 
hardihood  to  follow  his  example,  hence  Peeping  Tom 
ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Procession.  Before  the  naked 
lady  they  placed  a man  in  armor  to  represent  St.  George; 
this  gigantic  figure  was  preceded  by  a group  of  men,  In 
rusty  bits  of  armor,  as  mock  guards,  and  the  procession 
closed  with  a burlesque  against  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.** 

This  tradition  adds : “From  this  public  prof- 
anation of  sacred  things  the  city  of  Coventry  be- 
came so  despicable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  well- 
known  proverb  of  ‘ Sending  a man  to  Coventry,’* 
which  is  to  say,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  spoken  to 
by  men  of  reputation.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Coventry  have  long  been  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge this  as  the  origin  of  their  splendid  show, 
they  esteem  it  more  creditable  to  consider  its 
celebration  as  a memorial  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  Countess  Godiva.”  I give,  quantum  valeat , 
this  theory  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
est is  very  discernible,  and  which  has  a suspi- 
cions completeness,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the 
probabilities  in  the  case. 

Only  those  who  have  particularly  looked  into 
the  history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries can  know  how  much  of  the  trade  of  England 
in  those  days  was  carried  on  by  means  of  Fairs. 
Steam  and  advertisements  have  done  away  with 
much  of  their  importance,  though  they  are  still 
kept  up  with  much  spirit  and  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  occur ; 


* The  following— which  I find  quoted  without  name  in  a 
Coventry  Local  Guide— seems  to  me  a more  probable  account 
of  this  phnu?c : “ The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  city  were 
formerly  most  decidedly  averse  to  any  correspondence  with 
the  military  quartered  within  ita  limits.  A female  known 
to  speak  to  a man  in  a scarlet  coat  became  the  object  of 
tow'n  scandal.  So  rigidly  indeed  did  the  natives  abstain 
from  communication  with  all  who  bore  his  Majesty*s  mili- 
tary commission,  that  officers  were  hero  confined  to  the 
interchanges  of  the  mess-room,  and  in  the  mess-room  the 
term  of  tending  a man  to  Coventry , if  you  wish  to  shut 
him  from  society,  is  supposed  to  have  originated." 
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crowd*  ffdm  fcyer  t pnrt:ojf  \\r*-nwt:k4iiW.  The  skeptical  'chs  i?f  laytoy,  accepts  the  smry  m> 
Corpus  CThri^tt  play* ,■  the  immunity  ttecpTed 

and  were  an  important  source  of  ainaeiion.  by  Lady  ride  to  have  beea- 

Mor«j  psirtieularlv,  it  would  *m,  did  ihe  in-  ,„  ggM  fr,IU  ,„.,,,  «*£&  ig£ 

vHnaulc  pwy  of  Adaru  and T-ftc  ..  ■attract;  multi-  viRo-uby  tiiey  tt»<?n  ‘Mhf  *li*tdhcy.  Jia«t  ‘kwtfrr.  jp%*j 
tndes  by  its  prurience.  T bo  Jest rdot in  n of  tira  Kkri,  timn  ouiy  n ffjyfaity  bom  iiii  raiuajy;^  i»jnv«f»iJ 
monasteries  ami  the  dheonti ninineb  of  the  ;t  my*-*  oa  Kawiitou af*\ru><\:  in’  iftMU«.ry  wiiuwf.-Oit:  yi* 

taiW*  ii<M¥,v  binw  tn  f n>  WrraJlb  arid  trado  JMt**  W,n  *WlMd»  bt.tr w>»  **t  «^to  * «?uth 

taite*  Ha*  a Ucary  Mow  totjie  wealth  ana  tmic  ^ rt?j5 hf^t 
of  Coventry*  Its  population  was  rc.uecd  by  > the  time,  jitb!  In  Ofc  j.ifcbt l.fuid  boUlug  *( 

oysr  tivelvcr thou<amX  mid  Us  Fair  was  not  r/ell  with  ihwe  iror&  written  ibfotan i 

7$It&  ^.$^(anf^eiaTit  fea-;  t«;jp  Itorfrb,  lobe  of  tlir 

>0»  to  mount  that  Ii.il; •* gtaoti  Evit”  no  tynpi-.-  j jjjoe  tttsfor  ifobcnttc  toMrtr.*’ 

annualfy atitl  there  id  sonic  reason  w beiieyO ! 'There  U vu  Aouhl  thiit  the  city  rt^citr*l  its 
\hm  they  for  a time  me-i  to  revive  rho  am  action  • Charter,  wu\  none  ilnu  the  window  #md  uu-mp- 
m A pa^rtt  iit  they  persuaded  seme  \to-  rim*  referred-  t>*  by  Dugd  ale  emu^id:  iu  Trinity 
man  ru  represent  Kve  on  horseback.  Church  urrxU  itbtftn  die  fffteeitth  cminry 

Subsequently  thi*  pagwit  was  di^CPtttinued  The  story  of  TicupibglFom  .it  a roach  lai*r 
for  nr  leant  a famfury*  and  Coventry  slid  went  J.  oy®.  No  , early  hitttomh  iTteim*  any  mention  of 
downward  Tfs  F^iir  hod  lost  iu>  fatrio  as  in  any  prociaroa tion  haytbg  b^n  made  by  the  U$$% 
enfiporitiro  of  eommt^ee,  feud  Ur^n  thif  IfcsiorA-  herald,  that  ; n j.J  \ f ; / ' 

tion  did  not  froprov^  ''matters  niudu  Under  il -■*■**  Ww  :^V«.t' Ki?-- well, 

thc^e  eircumitaaecs  the  autivorHioa  hit  upon  the  £lftni  llllcu, Ul,1  **■  *'**  paca.  rltfe;  nr  -v, 
i.lea  of  reviving  the  pageant,  ahd  the  lieoimouft  iNu  <ye  M ' u'^‘  * ' 

period  of  Charfe  IT.  cmntded  them  to  do  so.  Tr  And  imlee.d  saeb  tt  vtonhl  nnv  bv: 

oceuwd  \n  the  year  16  fd.  Tiio  Mayor  and  been  a f nl BJlmen t of  eon d i ti on  thiw  d 

eorporatiori  had  hcco  alty  ip  habU  of  going  slioutd  be  Iri  slgtit  ofal};  (jny&ii 

tiifoagh  the  streets  and  proclaiming  tlt-q  ppcnittg  y/rwdro)f  nyv;  b5Qd»i4a  his  eooetnsion  that  her 

uf  the  Fair ; bat  J bey  were  on  this  occasion  nc-j  having  been  uasnen  \yue  *ry  miradv.*’ 

eompfOiiei!  i>v  %hz  trading  com fjaniies  of  the  city  ; <}wue  certain  that  this-  W;V$  HOjUfenuon  :;  i k i 
displaying  Ungs.  The  city  ‘liiihuritic*  weic  nr-  ■..••■ 

tended  by.  boys  fapciftilly  whs  ;-»fj|^®|Sp3^3S^^“rr“ry*> 

took  the  pleura  of  the.  ungelA  i n ilio  /prwor  CorpiiB  ! 

Chriiti  >f,;Erci / 

Go  diva  rode  in  dio  procession  in  a rune 

ii udi ty-  «s  tlie  local  legend  ; t\mt  she  \ ^W£-  * R^.fyW .‘{bV 

h id  d^nv  :<;  obtain  ihj  mifmuddsenieh*.  of  Um  ' • (0‘*A  ‘!y  ^ :y\ 

city.  The  inceruuty  of  tlw  »"orjK>r;uioi)  was  re- 
warded  ; the  Ctwontry  Fair  b<K!H me  what  d had 
its  befit  days',  ami  aU>fl&  with  ihc.  pdg^aat 

iw  In'foti  kept  m ^id  wphU  >:tci  .njihce.  ! 

The  first  historian  to  im-niion  Goihva  and  lie;  ,,y 

fambu'A . expigit, tf a^' ' Wcsintiiistst* 

who  h is  been  dos'cly  fallowed  by  di  mherv  v,  ^y5-  ;>.y  ~ 

have  alluded  jo  it.  It  isfeuitd  in  tm  Flower* 

of  IUstory/’  and  is,  by  literal  tvanabuion,  ioU  ^ 

uThb  C«rmi<**!»  ilt'vtmtly  am- km*,  to  f.Pf-  tf>e  dly  of  ■ ■,  ; '>  ' 

Coning  from  a ^rlcVoiH  «nd  h&>:e  Ihr&MorA  ofu*.n  l»^  vvervio  Wat. 

**jiight  ih«  <oiuu  Per  Ufa*  mnihh  for  tbo  IrtVcr' 

of  Die  l loty-TrtnHy  »rul  tl.c  i-Aerot]  l&m& ot  Goa,  Utwr»^  in  the  ttiign  nf  Charles  II.  The  cfHgy  t>f  }'&:{*- 
it  from  initjb  nwyitftdit.  im  he  rpi)uk«l  her  tor  ir^iaiy  Ao-  ifJg  Tom  Which  was  a^vl  in  the  carl  rest  Qodhtk 

r“?r,;::;,'1  r??:r  ¥Kf 5.  ? r^i  it : 1 

p^fUrmcIty,  l»!>  pry#*  ih*  rimtior^  hnjrouuicU  tlini  Ultl©  bkt.  A tAih<!  of  the  cleyCltth  CeU4X>fy  Cjfrh 

♦be  obul?ie4  -mr#.  aa-m**  rrwj  hirti'  ‘A^pittV  he  be  imagined,  with,  hh  roiiibiry/i^U^pil/^Vied. 
*^7  bor^  amt jWU\«4  U»«TAttfli  W*frciti  fr»nu  tm^»  ]trtc  .and  tWobcr.  There'  mo  avert'd 

“ «H. yMr, .»  »iK«*  «r  Ito  tt.r  , t.  is  ,,  T wm;  .Im».  Lvlf  Ot.div.n 

OfAncti  -tlion  fhtJt.ohteJo  t)»y  n*yu«*ty  Cpott  whirb^lw  t*»-  ' , ' . ■.  . vr  oT  * 

M.  • M.r  ».iii..  'io^  (j,i/*.i.i]ift,ctivo  waa  ««new  .M  moved  vviih  ufr  tUc 

mb.  lcttv**;P  T TU(*a  thf  Gu’?avwj  t>cs-  jHiuf  toa*i  wiio  albne  could  not  lo^L^t  licr  vhm  m®i 
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and  who  had  sacrificed  his  eyes  for  then),  and 
took  care  of  him  ever  afterward ! 

But  dismissing  all  later  additions,  what  are  we 
to  conclude  concerning  the  legend  of  Godiva  it- 
self? I find  it  very  difficult  to  form  a conclu- 
sion. There  is  hardly  any  legend  which  would 
more  nicely  call  into  play  all  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  historic  doubt  and  historic  belief ; and 
for  this  reason,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  story,  the  probabilities  are  worthy  of  being 
briefly  balanced. 

We  have  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  story  the 
facts  that  Earl  Leofric  did  have  a Countess  of 
extraordinary  public  spirit;  that  he  did,  from 
being  very  exacting  on  the  people,  on  a certain 
day  give  them  the  liberal  charter  which  they 
now  preserve ; and  that  in  the  time  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster — 250  years  after  the  alleged  oc- 
currence of  the  event — the  local  tradition  was  so 
strong  as  to  have  boen  commemorated  in  a 
stained  window  of  Trinity  Church.  To  these 
facts  may  be  added  the  following  probabilities: 
It  is  quite  supposable  that  an  Earl  intending  to 
emphasize  his  refusal  of  his  lady’s  request  should 
have  lightly  said  that  he  would  comply  if  she — 
or  so  soon  as  she — rode  naked  through  the  town  ; 
and  it  certainly  was  in  keeping  with  the  chivalry 
of  the  time  that  if  she  had  taken  hhn  at  his 
word  and  complied  with  the  condition,  however 
lightly  uttered,  the  Earl  must  have  stood  by  his 
word.  Moreover,  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
in  the  story  essentially  ont  of  keeping  with  the 
age  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  occurred,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  and  Ingulph,  who  record 
it  with  evident  credence,  lived  near  enough  to 
that  age  to  have  at  least  expressed  some  surprise 
at  the  incident,  which  they  do  not. 

English  historians  are  tender  of  local  legends, 
and  that  concerning  Godiva  has  not  yet  been 
reviewed  from  the  skeptical  side.  Yet  there 
seem  to  me  several  points  in  which  it  is  vulner- 
able to  the  historic  doubter.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  something  very  non-English  in  such 
an  exploit.  There  is  nothing  more  sacred  in 
England  than  clothing.  It  is  related  that  an 
Irishman  once  challenged  a man  to  a duel  for 
saying  that  he,  the  Irishman,  had  been  “ born 
without  a shirt  to  his  back.”  An  Englishman 
would  probably  have  been  ready  to  settle  on  the 
field  his  claim  to  having  been  born  in  a full  suit 
of  clothes.  Certainly  tliere  could  be  to  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  no  disgrace  comparable 
to  that  of  nudity.  The  brother  of  Ophelia 
speaks  as  a true  Englishman  when  ho  warns  her 
that  a woman  must  guard  her  charms  even  from 
the  man  in  the  moon.  In  Landseer’s  picture 
of  Godiva  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  this 
ijear,  the  Lady’s  elderly  duenna  is  represented 
turning  her  head  aside  from  the  nude  lady  and 
shutting  her  eyes  tightly.  There  is  a look  on 
this  domestic’s  face  which  says  plainly,  “ I wash 
my  eyes  clean  of  all  such  improper  conduct ; 
and  before  I would  do  such  a thing  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Coventry  should  be  broken 
on  the  wheel!”  Every  one  who  looks  at  the 
picture  smiles ; but  all  seo  in  her,  rather  than 


the  mounted  lady,  the  representative  of  the  wo- 
manhood of  England.  That  an  Englishwoman 
should  die  for  the  people  is  imaginable;  but 
hardly  that  she  should  ride  through  a city  naked. 
But  there  is  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  Coventry  was  preponder- 
antly French.  And  what  a difference  is  there 
between  France  and  England  in  this  matter! 
When  an  Englishwoman  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion of  her  native  land  to  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
with  whom  she  was  looking  at  the  picture  for 
which  the  beautiful  French  Queen  sat  undraped 
— “How  could  you  have  borne  the  exposure!” 
— Pauline  did  but  utter  the  reply  of  France 
when  she  naively  answered,  “It  was  not  at  all 
cold,  I assure  you.”  While  Halliwell  and  others 
can  not  bring  themselves  to  admit,  whatever  the 
evidence,  that  an  exact  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve  on  the  stage  could  have  taken  place  in 
England  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Moore,  in  “The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,”  de- 
scribes a spectacle  which  was  drawing  crowds 
to  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin  in  the  gay  cap- 
ital so  late  as  1817 : 

“Here  Btgrand , who  shine*  in  this  Scriptural  path, 

An  the  lovely  Susanna,  without  e'en  a relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the  bath 
In  a manner  that.  Dob  saya,  is  quite  Eve- angelic!" 

But  one  need  not  go  so  far  back  to  observe  the 
differences  of  the  two  nations  in  the  regard  of 
nudity.  Last  year,  when  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  was  carefully  supervising  Miss  Menken’s 
make-up  as  “ Mazeppa”  at  Astley’s,  to  sec  that 
she  did  not  subvert  the  English  Constitution  by 
an  over-liberal  display,  nearly  every  theatre  in 
Paris  was  reviving  some  old  “mystery,”  and 
Adam  and  Eve  were  reappearing  with  little 
more  regard  for  the  scruples  of  the  present  gen- 
eration than  is  implied  in  “fleshes.”  Victor 
Hugo  does  indeed  rather  boast  of  the  fondness 
of  the  French  for  nudity  as  “classic.”  The 
French  foundation  of  Coventry,  therefore,  which 
has  already  been  taken  as  explaining  its  freedom 
in  the  miracle-plays,  may  be  regarded  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  legend  of  Godiva  as  sufficient 
to  have  rendered  her  undertaking  possible,  even 
though  she  was  an  Englishwoman ; even  as  it 
is  now  observed  that  the  English  leave  a good 
part  of  their  squeamishness  behind  when  they 
visit  the  Continent.  But  the  original  Frenchi- 
ness  of  Coventry  in  monastic  days  might  equally 
well  explain  the  character  of  the  legend  should 
it  have  been  an  invention,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  bow  nearly  it  resembles  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  in  the  play  of  “The  Creation.” 

There  is  another  point  that  rather  seems  to 
indicate  its  growth  out  of  the  Eve  of  the  play. 
“ Eve”  was  always  written  in  those  days  “ Eva 
and  I have  found,  in  looking  through  many  old 
chronicles,  that  Godiva  was  written  “ God-cva,” 
which  is  simply  “Good  Eve.”  In  the  year 
1494,  during  some  popular  agitations  in  Coven- 
try concerning  customs  on  wool  and  drapery, 
there  were  found  nailed  on  the  door  of  St.  Mi- 
chael’s Church  some  doggerel  verses,  of  which 
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I have  scon  a copy,  and  of  which  the  first  verse 
runs  thus: 

“ Be  it  knowen  end  understand, 

This  cite  shoulde  be  free  and  nova  is  bonde. 

Dame  good  Eve  made  hit  free, 

& nowe  y • custome  for  woll — & y«  drapMe.” 

This  was  incontestible  evidence  that  the  patron 
saint  of  Coventry  was  at  this  period  popularly 
recognized  as  “good  Eve.”  Was  this  only  a 
street  pun  on  the  name  of  “God-eva?”  Or 
had  a “ bad  Eva,”  who  had  been  up  to  a start- 
lingly late  period  represented  on  the  stage  nude, 
and  bringing  woes  upon  mankind,  suggested  the 
invention  of  a “good  Eva,”  who  should  bring 
blessings  ? Were  this  taken  as  pointing  to  a 
mythic  origin  for  Godiva  there  would  still  remain 
to  be  accounted  for  the  peculiarity,  not  likely  to 
be  a pure  invention,  that  she  rode  on  horseback. 
This  may,  indeed,  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
style  usual  with  the  early  pageants,  in  which 
nearly  every  character  was  mounted ; or  it  may, 
indeed,  have  been  a mere  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  no  locomotion  except  on  horseback 
was  supposed  to  be  possible  to  a countess  of 
those  days. 

I now  take  leave  of  antiquarian  researches, 
and  come  to  consider  the  Godiva  of  modern 
years. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  proces- 
sion with  the  nude  Godiva  inaugurated,  or  re- 
vived from  an  older  pageant,  in  the  congenial 
age  of  Charles  II.,  was  repeated  from  year  to 
year  up  to  a period  which  can  not  be  now  fixed, 
but  one  certainly  far  later  than  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 
This  immunity  of  tho  Coventry  Show  was  duo 
to  its  being  held  up  as  a solemn  act  of  homage 
to  the  heroic  deliverer  of  the  city.  At  length 
Lady  Godiva  hid  herself  from  the  gaze  of  (prob- 
ably) the  opening  eighteenth  century,  and  only 
now  and  then  appeared,  with  rather  sorry  es- 
cort, until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
the  procession  was  revived  with  considerable 
state  and  enthusiasm,  with  a Godiva  clad  in 
close-fitting  cambric  without  a skirt,  relieved  by 
a variety  of  ornaments  and  a splendid  gauze 
scarf  suspended  from  her  hair ; she  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a great  quantity  of  long,  flowing 
hair.  She  was  also,  so  late  as  1 829,  accompan- 
ied by  all  the  city  authorities.  The  representa- 
tion of  that  year  (1829)  produced  a considerable 
revolution  in  Coventry,  which  resulted  in  a com- 
plete remodeling  of  municipal  affairs  in  1835. 
The  city  seems  to  have  elected  a reforming 
mayor  in  that  year,  who  induced  the  corpora- 
tion to  a holy  zeal,  iu  the  inspiration  of  which 
nearly  all  the  antique  articles  which  had  been 
contributed  by  a succession  of  centuries  were 
sold  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  the  effigy 
of  Peeping  Tom  being  alone  left.  And  when, 
in  1836,  the  Procession  was  arranged,  the  town 
authorities,  led  by  the  mayor,  refused  to  enter 
into  it.  So  the  people  substituted  for  them 
various  characters  from  history,  which  rather 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  Show  in  the  popular 
estimation.  The  withdrawal  of  the  town  au- 


thorities and  of  some  of  the  old  city  guilds 
made  the  matter  over  to  a class  which  was  not 
likely  to  diminish  any  surviving  prurience  iu 
the  details  of  the  pageant.  And,  as  might  be 
expected,  gradually  there  arose  a kind  of  civil 
word-war  on  the  subject  in  Coventry.  The  dis- 
senting preachers  denounced  the  Show  violently ; 
the  tradcs-people,  and  especially  the  publicans, 
maintained  with  vehemence  a pageant  which 
wras  the  life  and  soul  of  their  Fair,  and  which 
never  failed  to  fill  their  pockets. 

However,  in  the  late  exhibitions  respectabil- 
ity began  to  show  its  superior  power ; and  al- 
though huge  posters  scattered  through  Warwick- 
shire allured  the  innumerable  descendants  of 
Peeping  Tom  to  Coventry  by  bold  promises, 
they  generally  found  the  performances  disap- 
pointing. The  public  house  keepers  and  oth- 
ers interested  began,  indeed,  to  fear  that  their 
show  would  cease  to  attract  the  crowd,  and  so, 
four  years  ago,  they  persuaded  a model  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London — Madame  Letitia — 
to  veer  a little  toward  the  old  style;  but  the 
rain  descended  on  poor  Godiva’s  linen  skin, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a too  literal  rendering  of  the  legend  by  rais- 
ing an  umbrella  over  her,  the  anachronism  of 
which  was  a more  violent  attack  on  the  proces- 
sion than  the  combined  power  of  the  pulpits 
could  have  wielded.  Under  the  rain,  the  um- 
brella, and  the  laughter  the  handsome  Madame 
Letitia  wilted — swooned — and  was  taken  from 
her  cream-colored  charger  into  a house. 

Early  in  1866  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  another  Godiva  procession.  The  May- 
or decided  not  entirely  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
it.  The  dissenting  preachers  again  began  to  ap- 
peal to  the  tradcs-people  not  to  countenance  or 
assist  the  matter  in  auy  form.  Nay,  this  year 
they  went  so  far  as  to  put  themselves  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  Majesty's  Government ; so 
that  the  Mayor  received,  one  day,  a letter  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  saying  that  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  Coventry  was  to  be,  on  June  4,  the 
scene  of  an  immoral  exhibition.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  that,  within  the  circumference  of  a 
mile  around  the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary 
in  London,  there  arc  scores  of  ballet-dancers 
who  would  be  hissed  nightly  if  they  were  as 
much  clad  as  the  Lady  of  Coventry  has  been 
for  twenty-five  years;  nevertheless,  the  Mayor 
assured  Sir  George  that  he  would  take  care  that 
every  one  in  the  procession  should  be  “decently 
clad,”  though  any  advertisement  of  this  con- 
templated decorum  was  carefully  withheld. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Fair  survives  now  only  in 
the  picture  George  Cruikshank  made  of  its  last 
appearance — a stage  covered  with  riotous,  dan- 
cing men  and  women,  contained  in  a vast  skil- 
let, whose  handle  the  devil  holds,  regarding  them 
hungrily  as  a mess  for  Tartarus.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
saw  and  graphically  described  the  last  Green- 
wich Fair  which  the  authorities  ever  permitted 
to  tako  place.  The  Croydon  Fair  has  been  re- 
duced to  half  a dozen  booths  for  beer-drink- 
ing. 
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Mindful  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  sloughing  these  ancient  cus- 
toms, wishing  to  see  the  oldest  fair  of  England 
and  the  Godiva  procession,  which  I felt  quite 
sure  was  on  its  last  legs,  I started  by  the  train 
for  Coventry  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3.  It  is 
but  three  hours  at  most  from  London.  It  was 
on  a clear  Sunday,  and  I found  a vast  crowd 
hanging  about  the  station  and  bridge  of  the  old 
city,  where  Tennyson  “ waited  for  the  train’*  and 
“shaped  the  city’s  legend.”  I walked  slowly 
through  the  streets,  and  looking  at  the  quaint 
gables  and  house-fronts — carved  more  like  those 
which  I have  seen  in  old  French  cities  than  any 
that  may  be  seen  in  other  English  cities — I ad- 
mired the  art  with  which  the  poet  had  repre- 
sented that  “ overhead  fantastic  gables,  crowd- 
ing, stared”  npon  the  poor  startled  lady.  Com- 
ing to  a wall  covered  with  posters  I derived,  by 
a careful  reading  of  them  all,  that  during  the 
fair,  then  in  full  blast,  I might  see  exhibitions 
at  Latimer’s  Theatre,  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
Maws’s  Koyal  Circus,  and  various  displays  of 
wax-work  and  marionnettes ; also  Bellamy’s  Par- 
agon Models.  There  were  also  many  other 
taking  announcements.  I went  to  the  central 
square  of  the  city,  and  there  seeing  the  sign  of 
the  Castle  Inn,  put  up  thereat,  remembering 
that  the  elephant  with 
a castle  on  its  back  con- 
stitute the  Arms  of  Cov- 
entry.. I passed  the 
evening  in  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  a wealthy 
and  intelligent  gentle- 
man of  Coventry,  to 
whom  I had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction. 
The  ladies  of  En- 
gland, although  very  particular,  os  I have  said, 
about  dress,  are  the  most  free-spoken  ladies  in 
the  world ; and  during  the  evening  the  theme 
of  conversation  in  which  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  participated  without  embarrassment  was 
the  improprieties  of  the  last  Godiva  show,  and 
the  degree  of  nudity  which  would  appear  in  that 
of  to-morrow.  The  whole  subject  of  dress  and 
undress  was  minutely  considered.  Here  and 
every  where  else  in  Coventry  the  walls  bore 
witness  to  the  profound  homage  which  is  felt 
for  the  patroness  of  the  city,  in  whose  actuality 
they  all  believe,  being,  indeed,  slightly  intoler- 
ant of  skepticism  on  the  subject.  Pictures  of 
Godiva  on  her  spotless,  cream-colored  charger 
abound ; and  Tennyson’s  poem  about  her  woven 
pictorially  into  many  different  forms  by  the  silk- 
weavers  of  the  city — who  are  celebrated  for  doing 
almost  as  fine  work  as  the  French — and  hung  up 
in  frames  as  ornaments. 

Next  morning  many  thousands  of  eyes  be- 
sides my  own  looked  out  of  windows  sadly,  see- 
ing that  foe  which  Godiva  processionists  fear 
more  than  Mayors  or  Home  Secretaries — it  rain- 
ed violently.  The  gloom  which  overspread  the 
faces  of  Coventrians  was  ludicrous.  Neverthe- 
less, at  ten  o’clock  the  clouds  all  vanished  and 
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the  glorious  sun  shone  down.  Then  suddenly 
the  old  city  blossomed  into  banners.  Vast  flag 
festoons  draped  the  houses  and  arched  the  streets, 
as  if  evoked  by  a magic  wand,  and  among  them 
I did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  French  tri-color 
was  nearly  as  well  represented  as  the  Union  Jock. 
There  were  numerous  inscriptions,  as:  “Our 
City’s  Patroness;”  “Prosperity  to  our  City;” 
“ Peace  and  Plenty.” 

But  how  shall  I describe  the  crowds  which 
poured  that  morning  into  Coventry?  From 
north,  south,  east,  west  perpetual  streams  of 
people  flowed  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 
They  were  all  in  holiday  attire,  and  many  were 
| decked  with  ribbons  and  badges.  They  came 
in  all  manner  of  conveyances,  but  chiefly  in  old 
wagons  of  patterns  that  I had  never  seen  before, 
and  in  carriages  which,  known  to  me  only  in 
antique  prints,  seemed  to  be  old  saurians  of  lo- 
comotion returned  from  the  fossil-beds  of  primal 
eras,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  a thirteenth 
century  fair  and  an  eleventh  century  pageant. 
The  caldches  of  Canada,  the  marsupial  stage- 
coach of  Virginia,  were  modern  and  convenient 
compared  with  many  of  the  vehicles  in  which 
the  country-folk  of  Warwickshire  entered  Cov- 
entry that  day.  They  all  went  first  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Peeping  Tom,  whose  effigy  is 
always  given  a fresh  painting  up  and  a new 
feather  when  there  is  to  be  a Godiva  Show. 
Where  the  four  chief  streets  of  the  city  converge 
there  is  Peeping  Tom,  at  a small  square  window 
in  the  second  story  of  a shoe-shop.  A more 
hideous  being  than  P.  T.  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine ; and  if  this  effigy  at  all  resembles  that 
“one  low  churl)  compact  of  thankless  earth,” 
it  really  seems  to  me  that  his  desperate  desire 
to  see  the  beautiful  would  bo  pardonable.  It 
was  evident  that  the  crowd  generally  felt  a gen- 
erous regard  for  P.  T. — what  had  we  all  come 
to  Coventry  for? — and  a man  who  showed  me 
up  stairs,  so  that  I might  examine  the  ancient 
figure  more  particularly,  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  its  back  is  all  scooped  out  by  declaring  that 
there  was  a rabid  determination  on  the  part  of 
each  visitor  to  get  a splinter  of  the  figure,  if 
possible.  Not  only  poor  Tom’s  back,  but  all 
of  his  arms  below  the  elbows  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  hero-worship. 

Although,  as  I have  said,  the  most  cultivated 
and  aristocratic  residents  of  Coventry  admire 
very  much,  and  adorn  their  walls  with  Tenny- 
son’s poem  of  “Godiva,”  that  poet  is  by  no 
means  the  minstrel  who  has  sung  the  fair  lady’s 
story  in  the  manner  which  pleased  most  the  one 
hundred  thousand  people  who,  it  ts  estimated, 
passed  that  day  in  Coventry.  For  there  were 
minstrels  who  were  singing  of  the  lady  in  every 
street,  and  selling  copies  of  each  song  for  a 
half-penny  each.  Some  of  these  were  old ; but 
one  or  two  had  evidently  been  composed  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  these  last  were  certainly 
execrable.  It  was  sad  for  one  who  has  formed 
his  idea  of  the  early  singers  of  the  deeds  of  he- 
roes and  heroines  from  SordeUo  or  Tarmhduser , 
to  come  across  a circle  of  roughs  in  the  street 
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standing  around  a coarse  man  and  woman 
screaming  out — 

u Come  all  you  buxom  lads  and  lasses, 

Old  and  young,  tho  deaf  and  dumb, 

Cheerily,  merrily,  fill  your  glasses 
Up  with  ale  and  whisky  rum; 

Coventry  is  in  her  glory, 

Such  a sight  wo  seldom  see, 

It  will  be  talked  of  long  In  story, 

When  Lady  Godiva  we  did  see.” 

Nevertheless  I would  be  doing  Cotentry  injus- 
tice not  to  say  that  I saw  more  people  who 
seemed  to  purchase  a paper  headed  “ The  Cov- 
entry Garland”  (for  a penny),  which  contained 
a version  of  the  legend  not  without  merit.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  “The  Legend;” 
“ The  Pilgrimage “The  Charter.”  Part  First 
tells  us  that 

u Earl  Leofrlc  was  a Baron  bold, 

A Baron  of  high  degree, 

A wealthy  Lord  of  many  lands, 

And  eke  of  Coven tre. 

The  inhabitants  Ills  vassals  were, 

And  lie  taxed  them  grievousle." 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  engagement  which 
the  Baron  entered  into  with  his  spouse.  In 
Part  Second  we  read : 

M Now  forth  she  oame  on  a milk -white  steed, 

All  radiant  and  fair; 

No  covering  save  her  Innocence, 

And  her  long  and  flowing  hair: 

And  thus  on  her  mission  of  mercy  she  rode 
Through  the  streets  so  gloomy  and  bare. 

“ And  through  those  narrow  and  darksome  streets 
She  passed  like  a vision  of  light: 

A Pilgrim-saint  of  charity. 

Performing  a holy  rite; 

But  oh ! such  a pilgrim  who  hath  seen. 

Or  a saint  so  fair  and  bright 

“And  on  Bhe  rode  in  solitude 
And  silence,  all  around, 

A midnight  stillness  reigned  there. 

Unbroken  and  profound, 

Save  the  echo  of  the  horse's  tread 
That  clank'd  upon  the  ground. 

41  Now  Heaven  bless  tlice.  Lady  fair, 

Thy  pilgrim-task  is  done: 

Thou  hast  achieved  a noble  deod, 

And  reached  thy  Castle  home; 

And  thou  wilt  gain  a deathless  name 
In  history  and  song.** 

Tn  Part  Third  wc  have,  among  several  good 
verses,  the  following : 

4t  And  now  there  Is  joy  throughout  the  town, 

With  feaal  and  goodly  cheer. 

For  Freedom  maketh  every  homo 
A thousand  times  more  dear: 

It  bringeth  joy  to  every  hearth, 

And  sunshine  every  where, 

Of  Freedom’s  victories,  oh,  how  few 
Were  gained  so  pure,  and  bloodless  tool" 

The  procession  started  at  half  past  eleven 
from  the  city  barracks.  The  list  of  companies 
and  characters  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.  It 
fills  half  a column  of  the  local  paper.  The  pro- 
cession marched  about  half  a mile  when  it 
paused  near  St.  Mary’s  Hall — the  oldest  building 
in  Coventry — whose  great  portals  swung  open  at 
noon  exactly,  and  as  the  wondrous  chimes  of 
St.  Michael's  Church  immediately  over  us  pealed 


a merry  music,  out  rode  on  a magnificent  white 
horse — Lady  Godiva.  The  multitude  pressed 
forward  in  great  surges  to  see  her,  and  there  was 
at  first  a breathless  silence,  save  for  the  rus- 
tling and  trampling  as  the  Hussars  mode  with 
their  horses’  breasts  a lane  through  the  crowd 
for  the  Lady.  Then  came  cheer  after  cheer, 
and  plaudits  which,  as  she  passed  on,  were 
caught  up  from  place  to  place,  and  from  street 
to  street,  a continuous  cheer  extending  thence- 
forth throughout  the  city.  Nevertheless,  these 
cheers  ever  grew  feebler,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  goodly  numbers  of  the  P.  T.  fraternity, 
who  expressed  their  contempt  at  a Lady  Godiva 
dressed  np  like  a rather  careful  ballet-dancer. 
The  Lady  was  represented  by  a Madame  Pan- 
ton, of  London,  favorably  regarded,  it  was  said, 
by  the  artists  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  was  a 
very  good-looking  lady  of  thirty,  and  sat  her 
horse  well.  She  had  a bodice  of  white  tulle, 
her  shoulders  and  arms  being  bare,  a white 
satin  skirt  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  and 
silken  hose,  but  no  slippers.  Her  black  hair  fell 
loose,  adorned  with  a long,  white  veil ; she  boro 
a bouquet  in  her  band,  and  looked  meekly  down 
at  the  neck  of  her  horse.  She  was,  however, 
evidently  uncomfortable,  and,  I think,  fairly 
earned  the  ten  guineas  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived. Of  the  other  characters  the  less  said 
the  better.  The  costumes  were  well  enoagh, 
but  rouge  and  spangles  arc  dreadful  under  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  Maid  Marian,  the  little  Shep- 
herdess, the  Four  Seasons,  and  the  little  girls 
who  acted  as  pages,  were  well  enough  done  ; but 
St.  George  was  a puny  little  man  who  was  a 
mere  wreck  in  the  heavy  armor  which  he  wore, 
or  which  wore  him.  He  had  not  his  dragon, 
but  he  was  surrounded  by  dragoons,  who  tried 
to  prevent  his  drinking  a gloss  of  beer  which 
some  friend  slipped  into  the  procession  to  give 
him,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  cars  and  horses 
were  very  fine ; and  I recognized  painted  on  the 
former  many  forms  and  scenes  which  I could 
trace  to  through  a succession  of  pageants  and 
moralities  back  to  the  original  “Mysteries”  of 
Coven  try. 

Entering  a residence,  where  I had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  a company  and  enjoy  a collation, 
I found  the  room  filled  with  ladies  who  had 
been  gazing  on  tho  procession  as  it  had  just 
passed  under  the  window,  and  were  commend- 
ing very  warmly  the  entire  respectability  and 
decorum  of  the  Show.  They  were  especially 
hearty  in  appreciating  Godiva's  skirt,  which  it 
was  plain  they  had  only  seen  from  the  right  side 
of  the  Lady.  Presently,  however,  it  became  ru- 
mored in  the  room  that  the  Lady  was  not  dressed 
in  the  exact  fashion  of  Rotten  Row,  and  the 
following  series  of  remarks  occurred : 

Mrs.  A.  “That’s  why  all  the  gentlemen  in- 
sisted that  these  windows  didn't  command  such 
a good  view  as  across  the  street.” 

Miss  B.  “We’ll  laugh  at  them  well  when 
they  come  back.” 

Mrs.  C.  “I  take  back  all  my  praise  of  the 
Lady’s  decency ; don’t  you,  Mr.  D.  ? 
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Mr.  D.  ( with  a glance  at  Mrs.  C.'s  liberal  cor - dancing,  wrestling,  and  performing  gymnastics. 
sage).  “Yes,  Madam!”  Queen  Elizabeth  here  waltzes  with  the  clown,  and 

At  length  all  the  gentlemen  returned  (rather  the  melancholy  Hamlet  pirouettes  with  the  dan- 
sheepish),  and  had  to  pass  a gauntlet  very  blush-  seuse.  Each  has  a corps  de  ballet  which  is  striv- 
ingly  but  very  sharply  arranged  by  the  ladies,  ing  to  outshine  the  Circes  of  neighboring  estab- 
I do  not  know  that  it  was  more  than  a fancy ; lishraents,  and  a red-faced  band  which  would 
but  I found  myself  receiving,  at  various  times  drown  with  “Slap,  bang”  the  screaming  “Dixie” 
during  my  visit  to  Coventry,  an  impression  that  of  the  next  door.  Managers  stand  shrieking 
there  was  an  abnormal  bravery  about  the  wo-  through  trumpets  praises  of  their  own  and  de- 
men  of  that  old  city.  May  not  traditions,  re-  nunciations  of  their  neighbors*  performances, 
maining  long  enough,  mould  and  at  length  The  dress-circles  of  these  shows  cost  sixpence, 
create  character  ? Besides  Godiva,  there  are  the  pit  threepence.  When  the  tent  is  full  the 
other  memorable  and  purely  historical  associa-  company  goes  inside  to  perform  ; but  very  soon 
tions  of  Coventry  with  heroic  women.  When  after  the  play  is  resigned  to  one  or  two  heavy 
Charles  I.  was  trying  to  take  possession  of  this  performers,  and  all  the  attractive  ones  are  again 
city,  and  Lord  Brooke  was  holding  it  for  Far-  on  the  front  platform  alluring  a crowd  for  the 
liament,  a part  of  his  garrison  was  made  by  the  next  exhibition,  whither  the  unsixpenced  spec- 
women  of  Coventry,  who  organized  themselves  tutor  must  follow  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  best 
and  bore  arms,  and  were  headed  by  an  Amazon  part  of  the  performances, 
who  drilled  them  daily.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Having  very  soon  got  enough  of  this  I passed 
was  twice  imprisoned  here.  It  is  possible  that  out  into  the  region  of  the  “Cheap  Jacks,”  who 
the  young  girls  of  Coventry  would  feel  the  pe-  are  standing  on  their  carts  in  a row  within  sound 
culiar  relation  of  their  sex  to  the  city,  and  be  of  each  other’s  voices.  Each  protests  that  “ be 
led  by  bolder  ideals ; and  it  really  seemed  to  me  gives  the  people  their  money’s  worth ; he  does 
that  such  was  the  fact.  not  defraud  them  of  their  money  like  some  oth - 

In  the  afternoon  every  body  went  to  the  Fair,  era" — the  words  being  accompanied  by  looks  of 
which  I find  to  be  as  indescribable  as  the  Derby,  utter  contempt  at  the  adjoining  Cheap  Jacks. 
Fussing  through  a long  lane,  or  double  lane,  They  are  excellent  jugglers ; they  put  into  a 
where,  in  fourfold  booths,  all  manner  of  nick-  little  paper  a piece  of  mock-jewelry,  a port-mon- 
nacks,  ginger-cakes,  nuts,  pictures,  jewelry,  etc.,  naie,  or  other  article  worth  one  or  two  pennies ; 
are  sold  ; passing  through  toy-temples  and  pin-  they  then  drop  a shilling  or  a half-crown  into 
cushion  palaces ; arrested  at  every  step  of  these  it ; and  offer  the  whole  for  a shilling.  There  is 
lanes  without  turning  by  shop-girls  tugging  on  always  a purchaser,  and  he  always  finds  that  he 
every  side,  each  shoving  her  wares  into  one’s  has  exchanged  his  shilling  for  a twopenny  ar- 
face  like  so  many  pistols  and  demanding  one’s  tide  and  a copper.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
money  or  coat-skirts;  one  is  at  last  borne  on  discover  the  trick.  I looked  all  along  the  array 
human  surges  and  stranded  on  the  large  open  of  Cheap  Jacks  to  see  if  there  were  any  one  of 
square  of  the  Fleasure-Fair.  Recovering  my  them  who  might  be  a Dr.  Marigold;  but  although 
senses  after  a few  moments  one  sees  vast  wheels  their  harangues  were  sufficiently  amusing,  their 
made  up  of  human  beings  revolving  vertically  aspect  was  as  little  suggestive  of  romance  as  can 
or  horizontally.  On  one  side  a huge  hand-bill  be  imagined.  Yet  while  I stood  and  watched 
and  a greasy  Stentor  are  beseeching  all  to  come  the  most  repulsive  of  them  all — a low-browed 
to  his  great  show  of  wax-work,  the  leading  at-  fellow,  strongly  pitted  with  smull-pox,  whom  I 
traction  of  which  is  “Wilkes  Booth  assossina-  would  have  brevetted  on  the  moment  as  “Cut- 
ting Abraham  Lincoln” — and  “ both  puffeck  throat” — there  came  up  to  him  a little  boy  of 
likenisses.”  Innumerable  persons  are  anxious  ten  years  who  handed  up  his  shilling  for  one  of 
to  have  all  who  wish  to  see  “Lady  Godina” — so  the  packages  the  man  was  trying  to  sell.  The 
the  country-people  insisted  on  calling  her — take  man  looked  at  the  boy  and  his  shilling  for  a mo- 
a look  at  their  peep-shows.  Resisting  these  at-  ment,  then  said,  “Keep  your  shilling,  young 
tractions  one  reaches  the  large  space  devoted  to  un  1”  and  turned  to  the  crowd,  now  roaring  with 
“Richardson’s  Shows,”  Wombwell’s  Menage-  laughter,  and,  I fear,  much  more  pleased  with 
rics,  Circuses,  Temples  of  Magic,  and  Mon-  the  implied  confession  of  a trick  than  with  the 
sters.  For  threepence  you  have  the  invaluable  kindliness  of  the  action.  That  fellow,  I con- 
privilege  of  seeing  the  Living  Skeleton;  one  eluded,  would  under  favorable  circumstances 
penny  i3  the  ruinous  rate  at  which  the  Hotten-  turn  out  a Dr.  Marigold, 
tot  Venus  is  exhibited,  along  with  the  Intelli-  Here  ended  my  visit  to  Lady  Godiva,  and  my 
gent  Jackass;  and  twopence  is  the  sesame  to  ramble  through  the  old  city  in  which  she  dwelt, 
the  abode  of  a nondescript  Sea-monster — very  j As  I had  that  day  seen  her  Ladyship  vanish  un- 
like a whale — which,  the  proprietor  shouts  to  dcr  a satin  skirt,  so  did  I follow  her  through  the 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  was  captured  stone-blind,  * old  chronicles  until  she  disappeared  in  the  past 
“which  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  freedom ;”  I almost  as  completely  ns  in  the  present;  never- 
three  gallant  British  seamen  losing  their  lives  in  theless,  be  she  a myth  or  not,  I shall  ever  thank 
the  adventure.  her  for  having  led  me  in  the  one  case  into  one 

The  people,  however,  mainly  throng  the  of  the  most  interesting  by-ways  of  early  English 
“ Richardson’s  Shows.”  These  are  largo  can-  history,  and  in  the  other  to  some  of  the  quaint- 
vas-theatres  with  platforms  in  front,  on  which  cst  and  merriest  scenes  which  I have  witnessed 
the  entire  stock  company  of  each  is  engaged  in  the  Old  World. 
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SEPTEMBER  WOODS. 

GIRT  round  by  meadows,  wearing  shabby  weeds 
For  clover’s  early  death,  and  sentricd  by 
The  tireless  locust,  with  his  muffled  click 
Of  secret  weapon,  at  each  footfall,  stand 
The  woods. 

September,  smiling  treacherous  smiles, 
And  bearing  in  his  hand  a hollow  truce, 

Which  gentle  Summer  trusts,  can  enter  free : 

Oh,  fatal  trust!  Her  sacred  inner-court, 

Of  Holies  Holiest,  the  lovely  queen 
Throws  open  to  the  ally  of  her  foe ; 

By  day  with  sunny  look,  and  gracious  air, 

He  wins  her  heart,  and  wears  her  colors.  Night 
Beholds  him,  in  his  white  and  gleaming  mail 
Alert  and  noiseless,  following  the  dews, 

Her  faithful  messengers,  waylaying  them 
With  sudden  cruel  death,  and  in  their  stead 
His  own  foul  treason  bearing  through  the  realm. 
Lured  by  his  guile,  green  twining  vines 
Array  themselves  in  parti-colorcd  robes, 

And  loosely  flaunt,  unknowing  ’tis  their  death ; 
The  low  Bunch  Berry  her  tunic  white  lays  by, 
And  wearing  scarlet  satin,  decks  her  breast 
With  knots  of  scarlet  beads.  This  sin,  oh  sweet! 
In  resurrection  of  the  coming  spring 
Shall  be  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  again 
Shalt  rise,  as  white  as  snow. 

The  fragrant  Ferns, 

And  clinging  Mosses,  to  whom  Summer  kind 
Had  been,  more  than  to  other  lowly  things, 

Are  true,  and  not  till  they  are  trampled  low 
By  icy  warriors,  will  they  refuse 
Their  emerald  carpet  to  her  tread;  and  there 
In  cold  white  grief  will  die,  around  her  feet ; 

The  simpering  Birch,  unstable  in  the  wind, 

Is  first  to  break  his  faith,  and  cheaply  bought 
By  gold,  in  brazen  vanity  lifts  up 
His  arms,  and  broadly  waves  the  glittering  price 
Of  his  dishonor : Poplars  next,  and  Elms 
Grow  envious  of  the  yellow  show,  and  hold 
Their  hands  for  traitors’  wages;  but  more  scant 
And  dim  the  golden  tokens  gained  by  them; 

For  now  disloyalty  has  spread  and  grown 
More  bold  of  front;  whole  clans  are  easy  won. 

In  hostile  signal-fires,  from  hill  to  hill, 

The  Maples  blaze;  the  tangling  Sumac-trees 
Of  glowing  spikes  build  crimson  ladders  up 
The  wall ; ungainly  Moosewood  strides,  and  creeps, 
And  shakes  his  purple-spotted  banner  out, 
Defiantly : tho  sturdy  Beeches  throw 
Their  harvest  down,  and  bristle  in  a suit 
Of  leathern  points ; all  is  revolt ! and  all 
Is  lost  for  Summer! 

Vainly,  now,  she  showers 
By  brook  and  pool  her  white  and  purple  stars, 
And  lifts  in  all  tho  fields  her  golden  rod ; 

In  vain  their  scarlet  streamers  sets  along 
The  meadows,  and,  to  Gentian's  pallid  lips 
Of  blue,  calls  back  the  chilled  and  torpid  bee. 
Sweet  queen ! Her  kingdom  rocks ! Ilcr  only 
stay 

And  refuge  now  her  loving  Pines,  who  wait 
In  solemn  grief,  unmoved  and  undismayed 
By  guile  or  threats,  and  to  their  farthest  kin 
A haughty  and  untarnished  race,  will  keep 
Eternally  inviolate  and  green 
Their  sworn  allegiance  to  her,  and  all 
Her  name  1 

Encircled  by  their  arms  she  dies; 

And  not  the  deadliest  thrusts  of  wintry  spears, 


Nor  sweeping  avalanche  of  snow  and  ice, 

Can  daunt  them  from  their  silent  watch  around 
Her  sepulchre,  nor,  from  their  faithful  hold 
Can  wrest  the  babe,  who,  hid  in  sacred  depths, 
And  fed  on  sacred  food,  and  nurtured  till 
The  fated  day,  shall  lift  her  infant  hand, 

And,  slaying  the  usurper,  take  the  throne 
Next  in  the  royal  line  of  summer  queens! 


ROBBED  OF  HALF  A MILLION. 

SO  you  want  to  hear  that  little  story  about 
bow  I lost  half  a million,  do  you  ? Now, 
to  begin  with,  you  must  know  that  I actually 
lost  half  a million.  There  should  not  be  any 
doubt  about  that  fact.  My  report,  tolling  just 
how  I lost  it,  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 
carefully  drawn  up.  The  troops  in  our  Depart- 
ment were  generally  paid  bi-monthly,  according 
to  the  Regulations,  bnt  on  this  particular  fore- 
noon in  the  summer  of  1 863,  when  I was  sum- 
moned to  head-quarters,  four  months’  pay  was 
due.  For  this  reason  the  check  handed  me  was 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  larger  than 
usual.  The  order  read : 

M Ton  will  proceed,  with  five  other  paymaster*,  without 
delay,  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route,  to  pay  the  army 
lying  at,  or  near — ” 

“Without  delay,”  said  I,  folding  the  order, 

* ‘ means  to-morrow  morning,  Colonel.  But  the 
army  lies  three  hundred  miles  from  here,  scat- 
tered along  at  various  points.  It  is  a rough 
region,  tumbled  into  wooded  hills,  mountain 
spurs,  and  tangled  ravines,  swarming  with  out- 
laws. There  are  few  cavalrymen  that  can  be 
spared  to  escort  us,  and  I fear  a raid.” 

“ Raids,  Sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  swelling  with 
the  importance  of  the  announcement,  “are  like 
ocean  storms.  No  good  shipmaster  delays  sail- 
ing because  storms  may  cross  his  path.  He 
fights  them  out  when  he  meets  them,  and  that’s 
the  way  you  must  do  with  raiders.” 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
this  display  of  Grand  Tactics. 

“ But,”  said  I,  still  anxious  to  delay,  “ I don’t 
see  how  we  are  to  get  the  blanks  and  money 
ready.  The  Sub-trcasnry  clerks  say  that  the 
last  two  millions  were  in  thousand  and  hundred 
dollar  notes.  We  must  have  at  least  a million 
in  as  small  bills  as  fifties.” 

“Yes,  they  always  send  us  whales  when  we 
want  mackerel  and  sardines,”  be  replied ; “ but 
you  must  change  off  large  for  small  bills  at  the 
banks,  and  with  sutlers  in  the  field.” 

It  was  hard  work,  with  no  time  for  dinner  or 
snpper,  but  we  got  together,  from  the  various 
money  dens,  several  bushels  of  small  bills ; rag- 
ged and  rotten,  and  emitting  a very  offensive 
smell.  Some  officers  counted  only  large  bills, 
and  took  the  others  for  what  the  packages 
were  marked;  but  ray  clerk,  Wooddic,  was 
very  careful  and  patient,  so  we  counted  every 
piece  of  our  share. 

“Toomuch  money  is  a ‘weariness  of  the  flesh,* 
an  endless  grind  and  bore,”  said  poor  Wooddie, 
as  he  crept  into  bed.  “I  hate  every  thing 
under  a hundred-dollar  bill,  and  I can’t  for  the 
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soul  of  me  see  how  people  become  so  miserly  as 
to  hoard  up  the  yile  stuff.” 

He  roused  up  at  intervals  all  night  to  vent 
his  spleen  in  similar  speeches.  I tried  in 
vain  to  sleep,  but  the  night  was  feverish,  and 
seemed  groaning  with  internal  agony,  as  if  it  had 
swallowed  a whirlwind  and  was  trying  to4hrow 
it  up.  It  was  thick,  black,  and  foreboding. 
The  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  south- 
west, sounding  like  the  advance  skirmishers  of 
a severe  storm.  No  wonder  that  daylight  found 
Wooddie  sick  and  unable  to  move  ; it  was  some 
time  before  I could  be  convinced  that  I wasn’t 
down  sick  myself.  But  there  was  no  escaping 
the  trip  now,  so  I hastened  to  the  Sub-treasury 
building. 

On  the  window-sill,  inside,  looking  through 
the  round  iron  bars,  sat  old  Toby,  the  watch-dog, 
and  behind  him  stood  Uncle  Daniel,  his  master 
and  companion.  They  looked  exactly  alike. 
Uncle  Daniel  had  been  vault-porter  twenty  years, 
and  had  lugged  so  many  tons  of  gold  into  the 
vault  and  out,  and  shoveled  it  up  into  bags,  and 
weighed  and  watched  it  so  long  that  he  and  the 
dog  had  grown  very  yellow,  and  that  is  why  I 
noticed  that  they  were  a thought  paler  than 
usual  this  morning.  I nodded,  but  they  paid 
no  attention  to  me.  They  were  looking  across 
the  way  at  a very  old  building,  so  I looked  too. 
Its  iron  blinds  sogged  heavily  on  hinges ; the 
walls  were  black  with  smoke,  and  every  window 
was  hung  with  festoons  of  dusty  spiders’  webs. 

It  had  been  a stanch  fire-proof  dwelling- 
house  in  its  day,  with  marble  cornice  and  carved 
window-caps,  but  since  its  coarse  burly  neigh- 
bors, the  business-houses,  had  encroached  on  its 
yard ; and  especially  since  a big-throated  chim- 
ney near  by  had  commenced  puffing  smoke  into 
its  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  day  and  night,  the  re- 
spectable mansion  had  fallen  into  a decline,  and 
gone  to  entertaining  oil  sorts  of  characters  for 
money.  As  the  necessary  consequence  of  ab- 
sorbing so  much  unwholesome  matter,  its  face 
had  become  pimpled  with  an  eruption  of  signs, 
and  the  door-posts  had  broken  out  into  yel- 
low blotches,  inscribed  “ Rooms  to  Let.”  One 
room,  however,  was  uot  to  be  let,  evidently, 
and  that  was  the  one  at  which  old  Toby  and 
Uncle  Daniel  were  looking.  The  first  thing 
visible,  through  the  raised  window,  was  a pair  of 
patent-leather  boots,  and  the  next  thing  was  the 
wearer,  sitting  in  a chair  smoking.  He  didn’t 
look  like  a photographer  or  dentist  (half  thb  ten- 
ants in  such  buildings  usually  are  one  or  the 
other) ; besides,  their  days  don’t  begin  till  about 
ten  o’clock.  I had  no  time  to  puzzle  longer, 
for  the  balance  of  the  party  had  come  up;  the 
door  was  opened,  our  safes,  cots,  and  chests 
loaded  on  the  dray,  and  started  for  the  depot. 

Uncle  Daniel  called  me  behind  the  door, 
where  old  Toby  eyed  me  with  grim  tolerance, 
evidently  reserving  the  right  (after  our  two 
years’  acquaintance)  to  take  me  by  the  throat  at 
any  time  he  chose,  without  violating  past  pledges. 

“Now,  Major,”  said  Uncle  Daniel,  shaking 
his  head,  “ I*m  afraid  yon’li  have  trouble.” 


“What’s  the  matter?  Any  packages  short, 
Uncle  ?**  said  I. 

“No,  nothing  of  that  kind,”  said  he;  “but 
you  start  on  an  unlucky  day,  and  that  man  over 
the  way  is  a spy,  I think.  The  city  is  overran 
with  rogues.  I see  ’em  walk  past  here,  looking 
in  at  the  money  with  their  robber  faces.  The 
country  is  full  of  bushwhackers  where  you’re 
going.  I hate  to  spare  him,  Major,  but  I be- 
lieve I’ll  let  Toby  go  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  I,  “but  I guess  it  would 
be  a little  safer  for  me  to  take  a basket  of  torpe- 
does on  my  arm  as  a protection.  I’m  afraid  I’d 
have  to  be  iron-clad  if  he  was  along.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Uncle  Daniel,  “you’d  get 
along  if  I only  told  him  to  mind  you.  He  hasn’t 
had  orders  to  mind  any  body  but  me  yet,  you 
see.  Here !”  said  he  to  the  dog,  “go  with  the 
Major,  go  /” 

Toby  followed  me  out,  and  the  door  clanged 
behind  us.  I noticed  that  the  window  across 
the  way  was  closed.  As  I hurried  up  the  street, 
and  turned  down  toward  the  ddpot  I glanced 
back  at  Toby.  He  was  close  by  and  didn’t 
look  amiable ; it  was  rather  unpleasant,  in  fact, 
to  see  how  that  dog  tried  to  hold  me  “with  his 
glittering  eye.”  Ho  didn't  act  to  me  like  a dog 
who  was  conscious  of  having  a master  quite  so 
close  to  him  as  I was.  The  farther  I went,  and 
the  faster  I walked,  the  plainer  it  became  that 
Toby  was  guarding  me  instead  of  obeying  my 
behests.  I whistled  to  him  and  he  growled ; I 
said  “Get  out,”  in  a modified  way,  and  he 
showed  his  teeth  rather  closer  to  my  legs  than 
was  pleasant.  I called  him  “Good  doggie,” 
which  he  resented  as  much  as  a boy  resents  being 
called  “Bub.”’ 

I found  him  determined  to  hasten  hostilities, 
and,  as  I had  no  iron  armor,  I went  to  a tree- 
box  to  tear  off  the  top  slat  for  a club.  He  dis- 
covered this  overt  act,  and  made  such  a fero- 
cious attack  that  I was  forced  up  the  tree.  Con- 
found the  dog ! if  you’ve  never  been  treed  you 
have  no  idea  how  much  he  had  grown  in  the 
last  few  seconds,  and  how  unnatural  his  neck 
looked.  It  was  impossible  to  coax  or  compro- 
mise. He  had  misunderstood  his  master,  and 
only  his  master  could  set  him  right.  I should 
certainly  miss  the  train  and  lose  my  money.  I 
called  to  a German  for  help,  but  he  turned  and 
hurried  down  the  street  for  a policeman,  under 
the  impression  that  I was  a burglar. 

Just  as  I was  getting  ready  to  leap  down 
and  take  my  chances  a large  man,  wearing  a 
slouched  hat,  came  down  the  street  in  haste, 
evidently  going  to  the  train.  Ho  stopped,  great- 
ly surprised  at  seeing  the  dog ; and  old  Toby 
seemed  to  instantly  recognize  the  stranger  as  a 
natural  enemy,  and  started  for  him.  I jumped 
down,  and  ran  for  the  depot — we  all  ran — the 
slouched-hat  fellow  being  just  enough  ahead  of 
the  dog  to  shut  the  car  door  between  them.  Old 
Toby  licked  his  lips,  looked  about,  then  went 
and  lay  down  on  our  safes  by  the  baggage-car, 
“ the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.” 

The  fellow  in  the  slouched  hat,  having  tak- 
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en  a good  survey  of  matters  from  the  window, 
passed  cautiously  into  the  baggage-car,  and  tak- 
ing a lasso  he  threw  it  over  Toby’s  head,  and 
pulled  him  up  to  the  door. 

“Taken  a spite  at  me,  eh?”  said  he  to  the 
dog,  kicking  him.  44  Perhaps  you’ll  know  me 
next  time,”  snarled  the  man,  still  kicking  his 
head  ; and  at  each  kick  old  Toby  snapped  at  his 
boots,  and  trowsers,  and  the  side  of  the  car — he 
was  so  blind  with  rage.  “Perhaps you’ll  want 
to  follow  me  up  stairs  again,”  continued  the 
man,  still  choking  and  kicking  him.  “Per- 
haps you  don’t  like  my  looks.  Maybe  my  hair 
isn’t  parted  to  suit  you.” 

“There,  I guess  that  will  do,”  said  I,  step- 
ping up  to  him  and  taking  hold  of  the  rope. 

“ He’s  a particular  friend  of  yours,  is  he  ?” 
said  the  man,  savagely,  looking  down  as  if  he 
intended  to  lasso  me  too. 

“No,”  said  I,  “but  you  needn’t  kill  the  dog 
because  he  don’t  like  your  looks.  You  are  not 
so  handsome  that  you  need  be  jealous  of  a dog's 
opinion.” 

He  looked  at  me  as  Toby  did  when  I was  np 
the  tree,  then  walked  back  into  the  car,  and  I told 
a policeman  to  deliver  the  dog  to  Uncle  Daniel. 

We  were  all  day  riding  the  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles,  and  I had  time  to  examine  the  passen- 
gers’ faces.  Uncle  Daniel’s  spy  was  not  on 
board,  unless  he  was  the  man  who  wore  the 
slouched  hat.  I could  not  believe  he  was  the 
one.  Ilis  clothes  were  coarse  and  his  boots 
heavy.  But  I had  never  before  seen  such  a 
restless,  hungry,  leaping  eye.  A Grand  Jury 
of  physiognomists  would  have  found  a bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  without  other  evidence 
than  his  face.  He  seemed  to  know  that  I knew  he 
was  a rogue ; and  sometimes  he  looked  at  me  with 
defiance,  and  sometimes  furtively,  os  if  he  suspect- 
ed I was  on  his  track.  I was.  and  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  continue  the  healthy  prejudice 
against  him  that  old  Toby  seemed  to  entertain. 

Five  o’clock  brought  us  to  the  railroad  ter- 
minus— a sea  of  mud,  navigated  by  six  mule- 
teams  and  covered  army  wagons.  The  sutlers’ 
shops  had  drifted  in  irregular  rows  on  to  a shoal 
of  oyster  cans,  and  the  proprietary  Jew  inhab- 
itants had  red  shirts  hung  out  in  front  as  signals 
of  distress.  Every  body  seemed  to  be  away 
from  home  and  hungry  for  oysters;  but  the 
great  and  reigning  monsters  of  this  miry  ocean 
were  the  mule-drivers — a vicious,  obstinate,  and 
profane  race  ; embodied  lawlessness ; migratory 
insurrections ; beings  about  as  much  like  men 
as  mules  are  like  horses.  While  looking  at  one 
of  these  teams  I saw  the  man  with  the  slouched 
hat  getting  into  a wagon,  and  he  had  a pair  of 
patent-leather  boots  in  his  hands.  I followed 
him,  clambering  over  bales  of  hay,  barrels  of 
pork,  and  boxes  of  crackers,  scattered  along 
the  shore  of  mud,  winding  about  among  great, 
rough-boarded  warehouses  crammed  with  army 
blankets,  clothing,  boxed  arms,  gun-carriages, 
hospital  cots,  trenching  spades,  and  axes  mixed 
in  endless  profusion  and  confusion,  to  the  Quar- 
ter-master’s office. 


“ Who  is  that?”  I asked  of  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter, pointing  to  the  man  I had  seen  get  on  the 
wagon. 

“He’s  an  M.D.,”  said  the  Captain. 

44  An  M.D.  ? What  regiment  is  he  surgeon  of?” 

The  Captain  laughed  immoderately.  His  six 
clerk#looked  up  from  their  writing  and  laughed 
too,  but  quite  respectfully.  “ Why,  M.D.  means 
Mule  Driver,”  said  the  Captain. 

“ You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  be  is  one  of 
your  drivers  ?” 

“Yes,  Major,  I do  say  ju6t  that,”  replied  the 
Captain. 

4 4 But  who  is  he  ? Where  did  he  come  from  ? 
Is  his  character  good  ?”  said  I. 

At  these  questions  every  body  in  the  room 
laughed,  and  this  time  without  the  slightest  re- 
spect. Asking  about  a mule  driver’s  character 
was  too  good  a joke  to  be  resisted. 

44  We  can’t  be  particular,  Major,”  said  the 
Captain,  “and  the  less  I know  about  their  his- 
tories the  better  I like  ’em.  I generally  ask 
two  questions:  Can  you  drive?  Did  you  ever 
get  stalled  so  you  couldn’t  get  out  yourself  and 
nobody  could  help  you  out?  If  they  answer 
these  questions  right  I hire  'em,  no  matter  if 
they've  got  shackles  and  State’s  prison  clothes 
on.  I believe  our  best  driver  is  an  cx-burglar. 
He’s  strong,  and  takes  pride,  as  most  men  will, 
for  a time,  in  doing  a new  business  well.  Some 
of  our  worst  drivers  are  horse-thieves.  Yon  sec 
they  naturally  like  horses,  and  of  course  they 
hate  mules  and  won’t  feed  'em.  Mules  must  be 
fed  and  watered,  and  that’s  about  all  they  want. 
Now  all  this  is  business.  When  it  comes  to 
pleasure,  like  marrying  into  this  fellow’s  family ; 
or  private  matters,  like  having  him  for  partner 
in  trade,  I‘d  object.  I wouldn’t  like  to  meet 
him  alone  in  a dark  night.  But  he  knows  all 
this  country;  the  fords,  springs,  and  foraging 
places,  and  is  on  that  account  very  valuable  in 
a train.  He  calls  himself  Beaumont.  He’s  off 
and  on,  and  don’t  drive  regular.” 

“By-the-way,  Captain,”  said  I,  willing  to 
change  the  subject,  “ my  clerk  is  sick ; can’t  you 
spare  one  out  of  your  office?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “a  good  one  can’t  be  spared, 
and  a poor  one  yon  don’t  want ; but  I think  yon 
can  get  a fellow  named  Hickey — nephew  of  the 

post  commander  at , right  where  you  arc 

going.  He  came  down  on  the  train  with  you ; 
was  dressed  in  military  clothes.  You  can  talk 
with  him ; that  won’t  hurt  any  body.” 

44  Well,”  I replied, 44 1 will  look  into  the  Prov- 
ost Marshal’s  office  for  a clerk,  and  then  come 
around.” 

Such  an  ignorant  and  hopeless  crowd  I never 
saw  before.  44  Nobody  among  these  refugees  fit 
for  a clerk,  have  you?”  said  I to  the  Provost. 

“No,  Sir,”  he  replied,  emphatically,  “fit  for 
nothing,  not  even  fit  food  for  powder.  They 
don’t  know  how  to  do  any  thing,  and  they  are 
too  lazy  to  work  if  they  did  know  how.” 

I met  Hickey  as  I went  down  the  steps,  and 
promised  to  take  him  if  I didn’t  hear  from  Wood- 
die  in  the  morning. 
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As  I sat  in  the  ambulance  next  morning  ready 
to  start,  knitting  my  brows  with  vexation,  try- 
ing to  avoid  my  fdte,  I suddenly  raised  the  cur- 
tain, and  putting  out  my  head  told  Hickey  to 
£et  in.  He  had  been  about  head-quarters  long 
enough  to  get  poisoned  by  its  bad  atmosphere. 
A perfect  flunky  is  not  an  American  produetion, 
bat  Hickey  had  all  of  the  natural  and  most  of 
the  acquired  qualifications.  He  was  devoid  of 
honor,  subservient  to  power,  and  merciless  to 
weakness  or  misfortune.  He  was  not  a safe 
man  to  help  handle  half  a million  of  money.  I 
found  that  he  was  a Southerner,  and  had  been 
in  the  enemy’s  country  till  1863.  All  these 
things  came  out,  and  all  these  doubts  were 
raised,  before  wo  had  gone  ten  miles.  I was 
thinking  of  Uncle  Daniel  s warning,  and  looking 
ahead,  when  I was  startled  by  seeing  the  eyes 
of  Beaumont  looking  back  at  me  under  his 
slouched  hat. 

44  Hallo  there ! Who  are  you?”  said  I,  in  my 
first  surprise.  He  did  not  reply,  or  turn  his  head. 
44  You  driver,  there!”  I continued,  “I  mean  you. 
Who  are  you  ? Where  did  you  come  from  ?” 

He  made  no  answer. 

44  Td  have  him  arrested,”  said  Hickey. 

44  You  can’t,”  growled  an  old  clerk  named 
Stretcher. 

“Can’t?  I’d  like  to  know  why  not,”  said 
Hickey. 

“Because,”  said  Stretcher,  44 he  ain’t  an  en- 
listed man,  and  ain’t  obliged  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions.  He  hired  out  to  drive  mules,  and  so  long 
as  he  does  that  right  he’s  safe.” 

44  Well,”  said  Hickey,  44 1 know  the  Colonel, 
my  uncle,  arrested  a driver  one  day  for  not  sa- 
luting him.” 

44  Yes,”  retorted  old  Stretcher,  who  had  been 
for  twenty-five  years  a clerk  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice, and  consequently  despised  every  thing  that 
wasn’t  regular — 44 1 suppose  your  uncle,  the  Col- 
onel, would  arrest  a mule  for  hc-hawing  in  his 
presence ; that’s  all  you  volunteers  know.  Now 
you  might  just  as  well  ask  the  driver  to  answer 
a conundrum  or  a problem  in  mathematics  as 
ask  him  where  he  came  from.  It  don’t  make 
any  difference  where  he  came  from  if  he  only 
goes  to  the  right  place.” 

4 4 That’s  true  of  humanity  generally,”  said  I, 
to  turn  the  conversation. 

44  It’s  true  of  mule-drivers  any  how,”  growled 
Stretcher. 

“But  maybo  he  came  from  State’s  prison,” 
said  Hickoy. 

“Probably,”  replied  Stretcher ; 44  but  that’s  no 
matter,  so  long  as  the  mules  don’t  find  it  out 
and  become  demoralized.” 

Hickey  couldn’t  talk  much  with  this  splenetic 
old  veteran,  and  we  all  fell  to  discussing  the 
deep  fords,  heavy  hills,  and  horrible  roads.  Old 
Stretcher  declared  the  country  wasn’t  worth  con- 
quering, and  wouldn’t  pay  for  what  it  cost  month- 
ly to  scout  it  over ; and  as  for  the  inhabitants, 
they  wasn’t  half  so  good  as  we  could  get  by  the 
hundred  thousand  every  year  for  nothing  from 
emigrant  ships. 


I noticed  that  neither  Hickey  nor  Beaumont 
liked  this  kind  of  talk,  and  I saw  also  that  they 
seemed  to  recognize  each  other.  We  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  a gorge  on  tho  bank  of  a river 
tbat  night,  and  while  I sat  in  a bushy  cover 
overlooking  the  little  valley  where  we  lay  Hickey 
and  Beaumont  came  up  to  tho  spring  below  me 
for  water. 

44  Don’t  you  know  you  ought  to  be  arrested  ?” 
said  Hickey. 

“Don’t  you  know  you  dare  not  do  it?”  re- 
plied Beaumont. 

44 1 can  have  it  done  though,”  said  Hickey. 

“So  I can  ftave  something  done,”  retorted 
Beaumont;  “but  that’s  no  sign  I will  have  it 
done.  You  let  me  alone,  and  I’ll  let  you  alone ; 
that’s  fair  for  both.” 

A knot  of  cavalrymen  of  the  escort  coming  to 
fill  their  canteens  drove  this  precious  pair  away. 
It  was  plain  that  they  were  a couple  of  rogues 
from  the  enemy’s  country.  So  long  as  they 
quarreled  I was  all  right. 

In  the  morning  we  found  the  ragged  skirts  of 
a storm  dragging  over  our  heads  ; the  landscape 
soaked  with  last  night’s  rain  ; the  trees  hanging 
their  arms  down  hopelessly ; and  nothing  but  a 
canal  of  mud  wending  its  snaky  way  over  the 
hills  where  the  road  should  be.  We  started  up 
this  canal  and  got  Btalled ; we  struggled  and 
fought ; we  waded  on  foot  along  its  sides,  and 
finally  camped  thirteen  miles  from  our  last  stop- 
ping-place. I had  noticed  that  when  we  got 
out  to  lighten  tho,  ambulance  Hickey  had  staid 
in  and  talked  with  the  driver.  That  night  the 
driver  had  Hickey's  blanket — they  had  compro- 
mised— and  I must  look  out.  Our  pickets  were 
driven  in,  and  we  stumbled  about  in  mud  and 
darkness  getting  ready  for  an  enemy  that  never 
came,  all  night. 

Eight  days  of  the  same  roads  brought  us  to 
the  last  permanent  post,  three  days’  march  from 
the  main  army. 

I had  resolved  to  discharge  Hickey,  and  the 
Colonel  commanding  was  resolved  that  I should 
not  discharge  him.  This  patriot  divided  his 
duty  up  into  five  parts,  so  be  could  be  sure  and 
attend  to  it.  The  first  one  served  was  old 
Colonel  Hickey  himself.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
take  all  day  for  that  purpose  he  took  it.  After 
Colonel  Hickey  came  his  family  (he  kept  a dis- 
tinction in  his  own  favor  there)  ; next  followed 
his  friends;  then  his  State;  and,  lastly,  tho 
United  States. 

Wooddio  telegraphed  me  asking  if  the  roads 
were  passable ; and  as  all  dispatches  went 
through  the  Commandant’s  hands,  he  replied 
that  the  roads  were  twpossable.  He  did  many 
small  things  to  secure  his  nephew  a place.  But 
late  one  night  Wooddie  rode  np  in  a dispatch 
ambulance.  Head-quarters  was  offended,  out 
of  humor,  and  frowned.  A frown  from  thero 
passes  down  through  a camp  or  garrison  like  a 
pestilence.  The  Quarter-master  was  impudent, 
the  escort  was  glum,  the  drivers  sour,  and  the 
very  mules  seemed  more  obstinate  than  ever. 
I had  determined  to  go  alone,  with  half  a mill- 
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ion  of  dollars,  and  pay  some  regiments  lying  on 
the  extreme  right  wing,  leaving  the  balance  of 
the  party  at  the  post  to  figure  up  the  rolls  of 
the  main  army. 

Hickey  and  Beaumont  were  the  only  ones 
who  knew  the  road,  and  though  I had  once  de- 
termined not  to  have  them,  I thought,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  with  me 
than  have  them  away  plotting.  I told  Hickey 
that  I wanted  him  to  go,  and  Beaumont  to  drive. 
He  turned  red,  and  said  he  believed  Beaumont 
was  sick  and  out  in  the  country  with  some 
friends.  I knew  that  was  false,  for  I had  seen 
them  both  drinking  together  an  hour  before. 
He  returned  at  noon  to  say  that  Beaumont 
was  sick,  and  could  not  go.  Before  night 
he  sent  word  that  he  was  sorry  that  even  he 
would  be  unable  to  go.  My  only  way  now  was 
to  get  a large  escort  and  a guide,  and  push 
tli rough  at  once.  I called  on  the  Colonel  and 
asked  for  100  picked  men  and  a guide. 

44  Of  course ! you  Paymasters  always  want  big 
escorts,”  said  he,  testily,  44  but  I can’t  spare  men, 
and  you  don’t  need  ’em  cither.  There’s  no- 
thing on  the  road  to  hurt  you.  You’d  under- 
stand this  if  you  were  in  the  field  fighting.  The 
enemy  is  getting  ready  to  attack  us,  and  their 
forces  are  all  drawn  in.  I wish,”  he  continued, 

44  Government  would  put  none  but  military  men 
in  the  disbursing  department,  instead  of  appoint- 
ing from  civil  life.” 

44 1 suppose  a few  appointments  from  uncivil 
life  would  help  matters,”  I replied. 

44  Yes,  Sir;”  said  he,  flushing  up  and  scowl- 
ing. 

44 1 don’t  think,”  continued  I,  coolly,  44  that 
our  department  could  absorb  all  the  unctftgfi^ 
Ace-seekers.  ” 

44  Adjutant,”  said  he,  44  have  twenty-five  men 
ordered  for  an  escort  to  start  to-morrow ; tell 
the  Quarter-master  to  furnish  a guide.”  And 
he  paced  the  floor  as  if  he  felt  the  faces  of  his 
enemies  beneath  his  boots. 

“Thank  you,  Colonel;  good-day;”  and  I 
sauntered  out. 

That  night  my  ambulance  axle-tree  was 
sawed  off,  and  it  took  all  next  day  to  fix  it ; but 
we  were  ready  for  the  next  morning,  and  I got 
up  very  early.  I met  old  Stretcher  hunting  for 
something  to  drink. 

44 1 can’t  sleep,  Major,”  he  said,  41  and  I must 
have  a thimbleful  of  something  to  kill  this  morn- 
ing fever-fog.  I wish  I was  going  with  you  out 
of  this  Althy  hole,  only  that  ain’t  a very  likely 
strip  of  country  you  are  going  through.  It’s 
where  the  Horse  Creek  gang  used  to  range. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a stranger’s  life  wasn’t  worth 
sixpence  there.  I don’t  believe  there  ever  was 
a time  when  it  would  be  safe  for  a man  to  ride  a 
good  horse  through  that  region.  We’ve  got  a 
specimen  of  the  inhabitants.  Your  driver,  Beau- 
mont, came  from  there,  and  he  ain’t  a man  cal- 
culated to  call  in  emigrants,  is  he  ?” 

44  How  do  you  know  he  lived  there  ?”  I asked. 

44  Because  I heard  him  and  Hickey  talking 
about  it.  I don’t  know  exactly  what  they  said.  ! 


I saw  Beaumont  riding  out  of  town  yesterday 
morning  early.” 

44  On  which  road  ?”  said  I. 

44  North  road,”  he  replied. 

4 4 North  road?  All  right.  I hope  he  won’t 
stop  till  he  gets  to  the  Kussian  Possessions,” 
said  I,  relieved  to  hear  that  it  wasn’t  the  west 
road,  which  I was  to  take. 

The  escort  was  late  and  no  guide  could  be 
had.  The  Quarter-master  thought  the  road  was 
plain ; the  Colonel  had  no  doubt  1 could  inquire 
the  way;  and  the  commander  of  the  escort 
didn’t  apprehend  any  trouble,  so  we  were  off  on 
the  west  road  at  a trot,  and  found  even*  thing 
the  flrst  day  as  we  desired.  By  the  next  noon 
we  were  at  fault,  and  wallowing  along  till  three 
o’clock,  we  came  to  a better  road,  which  we 
passed  down  as  fast  as  we  could,  anxious  to  And 
a good  camp.  The  farther  we  went  the  more 
forbidding  the  surrounding  country  appeared. 

Along  the  river  bottoms  the  thickets  were  al- 
most impenetrable,  and  the  open  upland  was 
entirely  uncultivated.  No  houses  any  where; 
no  fences ; no  sign  of  civilization  except  horses’ 
tracks.  Grass  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  in  many  places  clear  across  it.  At  last  we 
reached  a scrub-oak  plain,  and,  passing  down 
out  of  that  country,  we  came  to  a ford,  trampled 
by  horses,  but  clear,  and  beyond  that,  on  a ridge 
of  beautiful  timber,  where  the  woods  stretched 
up  into  a growth  of  tail  trees  and  there  was  no 
underbrush,  we  found  a large  log-house  with  a 
yard  fenced  in  by  rails.  One  white  man  and  an 
old  colored  woman  lived  here.  The  man  said 
we  were  half  a day’s  ride  from  the  right  road. 

^What  is  this  mud-hole  back  here?”  said’ I. 
^44That  is  Horse  Creek,  and  this  is  called 
Horse  Creek  Crossing,”  said  he,  looking  as  if  he 
didn’t  expect  us  to  be  pleased  with  the  name. 

44  Is  it  a good  lively  countiy  for  bushwhack- 
ers?” said  I,  getting  ont. 

“ Wa’al,  I don’t  know  exactly,”  he  drawled. 
44 1 wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  there  was  some  scat- 
tered around.” 

“I  wouldn’t  either,”  said  the  commander  of 
the  escort,  riding  up,  “but  I guess  they  won’t 
trouble  us  to-night.  We  must  stay  here  any 
how,  the  horses  are  tired  out.” 

It  was  a delicious  place ; shady  and  silent, 
with  only  a few  shy  wood  birds  Aying  occasion- 
ally from  tree  to  tree,  high  up  from  the  ground, 
their  strange  notes  adding  to  the  hermit-like 
seclusion  of  the  forest.  Grand  rooms  these, 
with  extra  high  ceilings. 

Nothing  in  this  quiet  nook  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  war.  The  cattle  were  untouched,  the 
granary  full,  and  the  cellar  supplied.  I was 
surprised,  however,  to  And  so  many  evidences 
of  woman’s  presence,  but  no  woman  except 
Aunt  Sarah  the  colored  cook. 

After  supper,  in  walking  about,  I noticed  that 
the  top  rails  of  the  fence,  and  the  trees  in  the 
road  had  been  gnawed  by  horses.  I showed 
these  signs  to  the  commander  of  the  escort,  and 
told  him  I feared  we  might  be  attacked.  He 
said  he  didn’t  fear  any  men  who  fbught  in  the 
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woods.  They  were  cowards,  and  we  might  as 
well  laugh  as  cry ; we  couldn’t  do  better  than 
wait. 

It  was  a beautiful  night,  so  Wooddie  and  I put 
our  cots  under  a large  tree  in  the  front-yard. 

As  the  shadows  deepened  the  whip-poor-wills 
commenced  their  songs ; now  startling  the  listen- 
er with  their  sudden  sharp  cry  near  at  hand, 
then  calming  us  with  the  faintest  reply  in  the 
distance,  sounding  as  soft  as  a fading  echo. 
The  night-hawks  darting  above  the  tree  tops 
sent  down  their  clear,  deep  voices,  saying, 
“Sleep,  sleep !”  and  the  crickets,  front  every 
crevice  of  the  log-house,  and  the  leaves  in  the 
woods,  chirped,  “Peace!  peace!  peace!’*  as 
though  men  knew  no  more  of  brimstone  than 
Adam  did  in  Eden.  Out  of  the  reach  of  hun- 
ger, and  orders,  and  brass  buttons ; here  in  the 
woods,  with  the  birds,  wo  found  the  first  real 
rest  since  we  had  entered  service. 

“In  such  a place  as  this,  Wooddie,”  said  I, 
“ under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  I would 
lie  down  at  last  and  sleep,  beneath  the  roots  of 
these  old  storm-fighters.” 

“You’ll  excuse  me,”  he  replied,  “but  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  enter  into  the  matter  so  deep 
as  that  yet,  though  I’m  awful  sleepy:  so  good- 
night,” and  he  was  soon  in  dream-land. 

I lay  listening  to  the  birds,  and  I thought, 
after  a long  time,  that  I noticed  a peculiarity  in 
one  whip-poor-will’s  note,  and  that  the  bird 
seemed  to  be  slowly  approaching  the  camp. 

“Wooddie!  Wooddie!”  said  I,  shaking  his 
cot,  “ get  up,  old  fellow !” 

“Eh?”  said  he,  sitting  up,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  looking  over — “I  dreamed  you  called  me.” 

“ So  I did ; listen  to  that  whip-poor-will.” 

“ Listen ! why,”  said  he,  “ there’s  a thousand 
of  ’em.  I might  as  well  listen  to  the  rustle  of  a 
single  leaf  in  these  woods.” 

“But  there  is  a particular  one,”  said  I,  “ over 
beyond  the  well,  and  some  distance  off.” 

“ I hear  the  scabbard  and  spurs  of  the  guard,” 
said  he;  “and,  now  I think  of  it,  can  you  tell 
me  why  every  guard  we  have  placed  over  our 
safe  has  spurs  with  bells  on  ’em  ?” 

“ Perhaps  to  keep  them  awake,”  said  I ; “ but 
don’t  you  hear  my  whip-poor-will  now?” 

“ No ; I hear  one  in  the  other  direction,  ex- 
actly opposite,”  he  replied. 

I heard  this,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  an- 
swering each  other.  Wooddie  laughed  at  this, 
and  fell  asleep  again.  The  birds  had  stopped. 
It  was  getting  past  midnight,  when  two  birds  in 
opposite  directions  took  up  the  song;  then  all 
four  joined  in,  one  after  another. 

I had  just  reached  over  to  wake  up  Wooddie 
when  the  pickets  fired  their  guns ; there  was  a 
thunder  of  horses*  feet  coming  each  way  along 
the  road,  a scrambling  rush  through  the  trees, 
and  the  yard  was  black  with  horsemen.  I had 
been  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon.  I re- 
membered seeing  Wooddie  running  toward  the 
well.  I wonder  now  how  I could  have  been  so 
cool,  as  I crawled  up  to  a tree  and  sat  there 
with  a burning  sensation  in  my  back,  saying  to 


myself,  as  I rubbed  my  hands  over  the  bruised 
spot,  “This  is  a bad  job — a very  bad  job,  old 
boy,  and  you  ain’t  quite  equal  to  it!”  Then  I 
fell  over  on  my  side,  oblivious  of  this  world’s 
tricks  upon  travelers. 

The  next  thing  I knew  it  was  late  in  the 
morning;  the  sun  shone,  tho  birds  were  sing- 
ing, and  I could  see  the  shadows  slowly  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  woods  as  I lay  on  my  cot,  in 
the  log-house,  unable  to  move. 

“This  is  cool,’*  said  I to  the  post-surgeon, 
who  was  present;  “but  how  did  it  all  happen, 
doctor  ?” 

“Well,  the  old  Colonel  got  scared  about  you, 
fearing  that  he  had  not  given  you  enough  of  an 
escort,”  said  the  Doctor;  “so  ho  sent  out  two 
hundred  men,  and  an  ambulance  for  the  wound- 
ed ! Wo  got  to  Horse  Creek  late,  and  were 
just  dismounting  when  we  heard  firing  over 
here,  and  pushed  on,  to  find  you  in  possession 
of  four  or  five  hundred  guerrillas,  who  fell  back, 
and  our  party  followed  up,  leaving  me  here.” 

“ But  where  is  the  money  ? Where  is  Wood- 
die?” said  I. 

“Brushed  and  gone,”  replied  the  Surgeon; 
“ and  there’s  what’s  left  of  the  wagon !” 

I looked  through  a chink  in  the  logs  and 
saw  a heap  of  ashes ; but  among  the  tires,  hub- 
rings,  braces,  and  bolts,  I could  see  nothing 
looking  like  a safe. 

“So  the  hounds  have  chosen  my  better  part 
and  taken  it  away,  eh?  Well,  Doctor,”  said 
I,  “ that  ruins  me !” 

“There’s  nothing  that  time  won’t  cure,”  he 
replied. 

The  troops  came  back  that  day,  bringing  no 
safe,  no  Wooddie,  no  news. 

Alone  at  last,  with  the  blessed  rain  pattering 
down  through  the  high  halls  of  these  woods  on 
to  the  log-house  roof.  Blessed  the  delicious 
night,  bringing  sleep  and  forgetfulness!  and 
twice  blessed  the  sunshine  and  the  womanly  face 
that  I found  bending  over  me  next  morning! 
Maybe  she  wouldn’t  have  been  much  of  a wo- 
man on  Broadway ; but  she  was  a great  deal  of 
a woman  there  in  the  woods  at  that  time. 

“Are  you  badly  wounded?”  sho  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“ Not  bodily,”  I replied ; “but  I’ve  lost  half 
a million  dollars,  and  that  hurts  me.” 

“ But,”  said  she,  “ was  it  your  money  ?” 

“No,  Madam,”  I replied,  “but a trust-fund 
from  those  who  relied  on  my  discretion  and 
courage ; and  though  not  criminally  negligent, 
nevertheless  I am  stung  with  regret  that  I was 
not  over-careful.  I should  have  staid  at  the 
post,  and  insisted  on  a larger  escort  and  a 
guide.” 

I turned  over,  conscious  that  my  head  was 
getting  light,  and  awoke  to  find  the  insects 
droning  the  drowsy  afternoon  away. 

“Who  is  the  lady?”  said  I,  to  Aunt  Sarah, 
the  cook. 

“Missus  Adeline  I call  her,”  said  she. 
“Missus  Adeline  Danton  is  her  name.” 

“Is  the  raau  we  found  here  her  husband?” 
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“Bless  us,  no!”  slie  replied.  “He  ain’t 
nobody  here.  He  was  just  staying.  lie’s  gone 
now,  sure  enough.  Missus  is  a kind  of  widow.” 

“ A kind  of  widow  !”  said  I.  “ What  kind  ?” 

“Why,  them  kind,”  said  6be,  “where  their 
husbands  ain’t  dead.” 

“ Her  husband  must  have  been  a great  vil- 
lain to  have  left  her,”  said  I. 

“Bless  you,  chile,”  she  replied,  “he’s  chief 
of  the  Horse  Creek  gang,  and  she  got  a divorce 
from  him,  or  some  kind  of  a paper  breaking 
up  their  wedding ; but  he  or  some  of  his  gang 
killed  the  old  Judge  that  wrote  out  the  paper, 
so  they  say  poor  Missus  is  just  the  same  again 
as  she  was  afore.” 

I was  smiling  at  this  novel  notion  when  Mrs. 
Danton  came  in,  glad  to  see  me  better. 

In  two  days  I was  able  to  have  my  cot  moved 
under  the  trees.  Of  course  I thought  of  the 
half  million.  It  was  the  ghost  that  came  out  of 
the  woods  to  haunt  me  at  midnight.  I dreamed 
once  of  being  in  prison,  and  on  the  black  walls 
of  my  narrow  cell  were  the  figures  $500,000  writ- 
ten in  fire. 

But  while  I dreamed  in  the  woods  old  Hickey 
worked  against  me  outside.  An  exaggerated 
statement  of  my  loss  lmd  been  telegraphed  to 
head -quarters,  and  on  the  seventh  day  came 
this  order : 

“ Hkad-qdaktbb*  Department,  July  — , 1863. 

“Majoe , having  been,  as  b reported,  robbed  of  a 

large  amount  of  Government  fwnd*,  b ordered  to  report  at 
the*e  head-quarters,  in  person,  immediately. 

“ By  Order,”  etc. 

It  took  ten  men  and  an  ambulance  to  bring 
this  down.  As  I could  not  go  in  person  over 
the  whole  road  Mrs.  Danton  wrote  a report,  in 
detail,  of  my  loss,  and  drew  up  a certificate  in 
due  and  ancient  form,  stating  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  mo  to  report  in  person  without 
great  danger  to  life,  and  that  this  certificate 
was  given  because  there  was  no  surgeon  to  cer- 
tify. I signed  these,  and  they  were  handed 
to  the  Lieutenant  commanding,  and  ho  started 
off. 

“Do  you  intend  to  leave  the  nmbulanco?” 
asked  Mrs.  Danton,  with  a look  of  alarm  and 
distress. 

“Yes,  that  waits  for  the  Major,”  said  he, 
touching  his  hat  and  riding  away  through  the 
woods,  with  his  men  clanking  at  his  heels. 

I raised  my  head,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  that  scoundrelly  driver,  Beaumont,  sitting 
under  a tree  smoking.  This  it  was  that  had  so 
distressed  Mrs.  Danton — she  feared  to  have  me 
alone  in  the  woods  with  that  villain,  after  my 
description  of  him  to  her.  I tried  to  console 
her,  but  to  little  purpose.  I had  never  seen  her 
so  downcast  before.  The  matter  was  getting 
too  serious  for  me  to  lie  there  still,  so  I determ- 
ined to  get  up  and  test  my  strength. 

Toward  evening  I made  my  way  by  aid  of  a 
stick  to  a shady  place  near  the  brook  where 
Auntie  usually  washed,  and  sat  down  on  a log 
to  watch  the  minnows  play. 

“ I will  do  any  thing  you  ask,”  said  a man. 

“Then  leave  me,”  replied  Adeline. 


“No,  never  till  I have  him  safe  in  my  hands," 
said  he. 

“You  know  I can  not  consent,”  she  replied. 

“You  must, 11  said  he,  savagely.  “I  am  a 
ruined  and  desperate  man,  and  will  not  be  trilled 
with.  When  I leave  this  spot  he  must  go  too. 
He  shall  go.” 

I stood  up,  and  through  the  branches  saw  the 
driver  Beaumont.  His  wig  was  thrown  aside, 
disclosing  a high,  white  forehead,  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  bronzed  cheeks  and  face  dis- 
torted with  passion.  At  sight  of  me  his  eyes 
flashed  with  hate,  and  springing  into  the  open 
space  where  I stood  he  snapped  a pistol  at  my 
head.  It  missed  fire,  and  I managed  to  strike 
a stinging  blow  on  his  hand  with  the  stick  I 
held,  and  knocked  the  pistol  down.  lie  turned, 
and,  leaping  into  the  bushes,  was  gone ; and 
well  for  him  too,  for  we  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses  by  the  house.  Twenty  men,  booted, 
spurred,  and  dusty,  brought  an  order  to  take  me 
to  the  post.  I was  arrested ! On  what  charge 
think  you?  Why,  conspiring  with  the  enemy, 
to  wit,  a certain  spy  named  Beaumont,  where- 
by the  United  States  lost  a largo  sura,  to  wit, 
half  a million  dollars.  “ Wasn’t  this  a dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a king?”  To  spice  the  en- 
tertainment Mrs.  Adeline  Danton  was  subpe- 
naed  as  a witness. 

In  preparing  the  ambulance  for  me  with  pil- 
lows, so  I could  ride  easy,  Aunt  Sarah  found  a 
small  water-proof  satchel,  which  she  handed  me, 
saying:  “These  are  his  duds,  I reckon.” 

They  belonged  to  Beaumont,  nud  I put  them 
deep  down  in  a safe  corner  of  my  valise,  aud 
next  morning  early  a cavalcade  crossed  Horse 
Creek  going  toward  the  post,  and  near  the  head 
of  the  procession  rode  Adeline  Danton  aud  the 
man  who  lost  the  money. 

The  charges  and  specifications  were  so  long 
and  formal  that  the  reading  of  them  produced  a 
sensation  of  doubt  and  guilt  in  my  mind.  It 
took  much  telegraphing  and  many  orders  to  get 
up  a court-martial.  They  are  queer  contriv- 
ances, being  good  or  bad  according  to  the  humor 
of  the  man  making  the  detail.  I had  little  to 
hope  from  old  Colonel  Hickey,  aud  still  less 
from  his  tools,  composed  of  the  scum  which  had 
drifted  hack  from  the  main  army  and  lodged 
about  his  post.  He  was  allowed  to  manage  mat- 
ters as  he  pleased. 

After  four  weeks  of  fussing,  one  afternoon  in 
August  the  court  convened;  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  F.  Hickey  Esq.,  civilian. 
If  there  was  any  thing  tending  to  elevate  Hickey, 
or  his  uncle,  or  friends,  and  to  depress  me  ami 
my  clerk  and  friends,  that  wasn^t  sworn  to  by 
said  F.  II.,  it  most  have  been  an  oversight  on 
his  part;  “an  error  of  the  head  and  not  the 
heart.”  I found  from  his  testimony,  and  tlic 
Judge-Advocate’s  remarks,  that  my  design  had 
been  to  divide  the  money,  share  and  share  alike, 
to  Beaumont,  Woodd  ie,  and  myself.  He  believed 
I had  consummated  that  plan  in  part,  and  that 
no  money  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
money  would  probably  now  be  found  concealed 
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in  the  woods ; perhaps  I had  left  it  at  the  post 
before  starting.  In  proof  he  introduced  several 
dozen  witnesses  who  knew  nothing  about  me  or 
my  money;  and  still  others  who  didn’t  know 
much  about  any  thing,  and  a note  from  Wood- 
die,  which  ran  thus : 

“Drab  Major,— rm  la  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  ra- 
tions are  good,  but  you  know  money  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  an  invalid  in  the  condition  I am.  To  be  well  I must 
have  delicacies— send  some.  Please  forward  this  note  to 
my  mother.  She  told  me  that  I must  beware  of  strong 
drink.  I think  constantly  of  her  words.  Remember  me 
to  Mr.  Hickey ; remember  me  also  to  our  old  driver. 

44  Love  to  Adeline. 

“WOODDIL” 

44  Here,”  said  the  Judge  Advocate,  “he  asks 
for  money.  How  can  the  defendant  have  mon- 
ey if  he  has  been  robbed  ? If  he  has  money  it 
must  be  stolen.  As  to  this  clerk  being  remem- 
bered to  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  H.  repudiates  him ; 
but  that  he  should  send  his  regards  to  a co-con- 
spirator— Beaumont,  is  natural,  and  so  with  re- 
gard to  Adeline  Danton,  who  might,  for  aught 
lie  knew,  be  a conspirator  too.  He  relied  much 
on  that  letter,  and  would  submit  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

I was  to  put  in  my  defense  the  next  day.  I 
thought  Wooddie’s  letter  contained  a secret  dis- 
patch, and  so  1 took  a copy  by  permission.  It 
was  neither  blank  verse  nor  poetry.  I read 
every  other  word,  and  so  on  up  to  every  ninth 
word,  which  last  made  this  sentence : 44  Rations 
indispensable.  To  please  me  think  Hickey  to.” 

Only  one  thing  was  clear ; he  was  living  on 
Andersonville  fare,  poor  fellow ! and  had  feared 
to  say  so  in  his  letter  lest  it  should  be  suppressed. 
I divided  my  money  and  sent  him  half.  The 
next  day  I put  in  my  defense.  It  wasn’t  much. 
I was  sick  and  discouraged,  careless  and  impu- 
dent. The  Court’s  dignity  was  offended.  I was 
thought  hardened,  and  found  guilty.  I was  glad 
to  know  the  worst,  and  have  Mrs.  Danton  per- 
mitted to  return  to  her  home.  On.  the  morning 
of  her  departure  I showed  her  Wooddie’s  note, 
and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  know  him. 

44 1 don’t  know  him,”  said  she. 

44  But  he  sends  you  his  love,”  I replied. 

44  It  must  be  some  more  favored  Adeline,” 
said  she. 

44  Bnt  there  is  no  other  in  the  world  that  I 
know,”  I replied. 

44  Well,”  said  she, 44  I’m  glad  some  one  loves 
mo,  and  I can’t  do  less  than  send  mine  in  re- 
turn ; and  if  he  or  you  will  come  to  my  house 
again,  I hope  you’ll  meet  not  quite  so  warm  but 
a much  more  hospitable  reception  than  you  did 
the  first  night.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  forcing  a smile,  44  expect  us 
when  I have  finished  my  time  at  the  4 Dry  Tor- 
tugas.’  Good-by.”  She  shook  her  head  as  the 
ambulance  rolled  away,  and  I saw  her  handker- 
chief up  to  her  face — thinking  of  my  sentence, 
poor  girl ! It  might  yet  be  disapproved*  and  I 
restored  to  duty,  so  I went  back  to  study  over  the 
note.  Adeline  must  be  the  key.  It  had  seven 
letters,  but  every  seventh  word  meant  nothing. 
Finally,  I transcribed  it  into  lines  of  seven  words : 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  197.— Uu 


uDkab  Major,— rm  la  the  enemy*  a hands. 

The  rationa  are  good,  but  you  know 
money  is  almoet  indispensable  to  an  invalid 
in  the  condition  I am.  To  be 
well  I mast  hare  delicacies;  send  some. 

Please  forward  this  note  to  my  mother. 

She  told  me  that  I must  beware 
of  strong  drink.  I think  constantly  of 
her  words.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Hickey. 

Remember  me  also  to  our  old  driver." 

Eureka!  An  acrostic  dispatch!  The  first 
two  words,  then  the  first ; the  first  two  twice, 
then  the  first  read:  “Dear  Major , — The  money 
is  in  the  i cell."  The  good  and  faithful  boy  had 
run  to  the  wagon  and  thrown  the  safe  into  the 
well  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  almost,  and 
was  captured  there.  The  last  words  of  the  last 
four  lines  read ; 44  Beware  of  Hickey , driver 

I showed  the  dispatch  to  no  one.  It  was 
blowing  hot  through  the  War  Department  in 
those  days,  and  healthy  blasts  they  were  too. 

One  of  them  swept  away  our  old  General,  and  a 
new  one  came  riding  down — a gentleman  fit  to 
command.  He  looked  at  the  epaulets  nature 
put  on  men  instead  of  the  straps  of  the  tailors. 

I saw  him,  and  he  trusted  me  at  once.  He  said 
Wooddie  should  be  exchanged ; and  the  next 
day  I was  riding  down  to  Horse  Creek  Crossing 
with  a hundred  men  at  my  heels.  Adeline 
looked  pale  and  frightened,  then  very  red  and 
glad  when  I rode  up.  I soon  had  hooks  in  the 
well,  and  an  hour  afterward  the  safe  was  up  and 
opened,  showing  a mass  of  pulpy  green — a visi- 
ble, rich  green — worth  half  a million  to  me.  I 
returned  to  the  post  and  telegraphed  my  success. 

The  court-martial  finding  came  back  44  Disap- 
proved,” and  I was  restored  to  duty. 

Wooddie  had  returned,  and  Colonel  Hickey 
had  been  ordered  to  the  front.  Now  came  my 
turn.  I had  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  yonng 
Hickey  of  the  charge  against  me ; to  wit,  con- 
spiring with  the  enemy,  one  Beaumont,  a spy, 
to  rob  the  United  States  of  half  a million  of 
dollars.  He  was  arrested,  and  the  papers  be- 
longing to  Beaumont  (given  me  by  Aunt  Sarah), 
with  others  found  near  the  house,  were  put  in 
evidence. 

Indeed,  Aunt  Sarah  herself  came  forward  and 
swore  to  some  veiy  enrions  and  stunning  things. 

Hickey  and  Beaumont  had  been  engaged  in  a 
robbery  some  time  before,  and  Beaumont  hay- 
ing done  most  of  the  work  claimed  most  of  the 
money.  They  had  quarreled ; Beaumont  keep- 
ing all  the  money.  Hickey,  hearing  that  his  un- 
cle was  an  officer,  had  come  through  the  lines  to 
get  a place  under  him.  Beaumont  had  been  a 
doctor  and  a gentleman.  He  married  Adeline 
Danton  six  years  before,  and  they  had  a boy, 
the  very  image  of  Adeline.  The  Doctor  drank, 
gambled,  and  finally  became  such  a villain  in 
many  ways  that  she  got  a divorce  from  him,  and 
sent  her  boy  inside  our  lines.  His  father  was 
roaming  up  and  down  the  country  as  a driver, 
looking  for  the  child,  and  picking  up  booty, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a rogue  in  the  city,  who 
put  him  to  watching  the  paymasters  from  the 
old,  dingy  building  where  I first  saw  him.  He 
found  Hickey.  They  made  up  the  old  quarrel 
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on  the  road  with  us.  They  agreed  to  rob  me 
and  divide  the  spoil ; but  as  Hickey  got  no  booty 
he  thought  Beaumont  had  been  false  again,  and 
accused  me  of  conspiring  with  him  as  a spy — 
thus  revenging  himself  on  Beaumont  and  injur- 
ing me.  It  came  out  that  Hickey  had  actually 
furnished  Beaumont  the  pass,  stolen  from  his 
uncle,  to  go  outside  our  lines  and  gather  a band 
the  day  previous  to  my  leaving;  that  Hickey 
was  the  one  who  sawed  off  the  ambulance  axle- 
tree;  and  that  Beaumont  was  close  by  when  I was 
attacked.  Hickey  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment during  the  war. 

Beaumont  roamed  the  woods — a fiend  incarn- 
ate— with  an  outcast  and  desperado  gang, 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  He  was  sworn  to 
kill  a great  many  good  and  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  among  others,  myself. 
This,  of  course,  he  was  to  do  “at  sight/*  as 
all  such  oaths  ran. 

Well,  in  the  merry  month  of  October,  I went 
down  into  the  Horse  Creek  region  with  plenty 
of  money  and  plenty  of  men.  We  smoked,  we 
shouted,  we  sang,  and  reveled  in  the  sunshine 
and  bracing  air  like  boys  let  loose  from  school. 

Not  two  hundred  rods  from  Horse  Creek 
Crossing  we  were  popped  at  from  the  bush.  In 
a moment  after  a powerful  black  horse  bounded 
into  the  road  ahead  of  us  and  disappeared.  His 
saddle  was  empty  and  bridle  broken.  We  search- 
ed the  woods  and  found  where  the  horse  had 
stood  under  a tree,  and  not  three  rods  off  lay 
Beaumont  with  his  neck  broken.  His  head  had 
been  dashed  against  a lower  limb  when  the 
horse  started.  We  buried  him  where  ho  lay. 

The  fences  about  the  old  house  were  burned, 
and  the  ground  trampled  into  mud  by  horses* 
feet.  It  looked  gloomy  enough.  Adeline  had 
gone  North. 

“ See  here/*  said  the  Major,  who  had  been 
relating  this  story,  pointing  to  the  garden  behind 
his  office,  44  The  Sequel .** 

There  was  Aunt  Sarah,  and  the  handsome 
boy,  who  looked  so  much  like  his  mother ; and 
the  beautiful  bright  face  of  the  woman  who  used 
to  be  Adeline  Danton  was  turned  toward  the 
office.  Wooddie  was  junior  partner,  in  the  front- 
room  smoking,  with  old  Toby  under  the  table  as 
deaf  as  a post — military  or  otherwise. 


THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA 
AGAIN. 

THE  article  on  the  Burning  of  Columbia  in 
the  August  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine 
was  evidently  written  by  an  officer  who  was  de- 
sirous of  telling  the  truth,  but  who  has  fallen 
into  some  errors  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
The  writer  of  this  was  a citizen  of  Columbia, 
and,  like  the  author  alluded  to,  an  eye-witness 
of  that  unhappy  event,  and  most  cheerfully 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  general  truthfulness 
of  the  narrative.  But  as  there  are  some  inac- 
curacies which  would  readily  be  admitted  by 
the  author  if  he  were  hero,  so  there  are  others 


which  are  the  result  of  deductions  from  unsound 
premises. 

After  General  Sherman  had  promised  Mayor 
Goodwyn  that  “the  people  and  their  bouses 
should  be  respected/*  it  would  indeed  be  xnak- 
ing  him  out  a deliberate  falsifier  of  his  word  to 
charge  him  with  the  burning  of  Columbia.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a gentleman  educated 
at  West  Point,  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
American  army  officers  who  have  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  high  sense  of  honor,  and  who 
had  visited  much  in  the  best  families  in  Caro- 
lina, could  have  assured  Mayor  Goodwyn  (as  he 
unquestionably  did)  “ that  the  town  should  be 
protected ; that  he  might  retire  to  his  bed,  and 
rest  quietly  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day ; that 
he  [Sherman]  would  take  care  of  the  dty, 
which  was  much  safer  in  his  hands  than  it 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor/*  and  then 
give  orders  to  turn  and  pillage  the  very  city  he 
had  promised  to  protect.  To  suppose  this  of 
General  Sherman  is  too  monstrous  a libel  on 
human  nature,  and  we  must  find  out  some  oth- 
er hypothesis  on  which  to  base  a probable  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  question. 

And  yet  there  are  citizens  of  Columbia  who 
believe  Sherman  capable  of  this  enormous  base- 
ness ; who  believe  that  he  treacherously  lulled 
them  into  a false  security  by  his  promises  of 
protection,  and  then  fired  the  town  to  give  hi$ 
soldiers  an  excuse  for  plundering  the  burning 
buildings.  They  believe  that  the  soldiers  had 
been  promised  the  pillage  of  Columbia  from  the 
time  they  left  Savannah;  and  that  General 
Sherman  knew  the  feeling  which  existed,  and 
of  their  intention  to  take  ample  vengeance  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  believe  that  certain  rockets  (I  saw 
them  myself),  which  were  sent  up  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  head-quarters  about  8 o’clock  of  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  February,  were  the  sig- 
nals for  the  burning  and  plundering  to  begin. 
They  believe  that  many  of  the  officers,  who  had 
been  profuse  in  their  assurances  of  safety  and 
protection,  suddenly  changed  their  tone  on  the 
appearance  of  these  rockets,  and  warned  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  approaching  ruin. 

Without  being  able  to  account  for  these  rock- 
ets, or  to  explain  their  purpose  (which  has  nev- 
er yet  been  done,  so  far  os  I have  heard),  I still 
cling  to  the  belief  that  General  Sherman  intend- 
ed to  protect  the  persons  and  private  property 
of  the  citizens,  and  that  both  he  and  his  officers, 
who  so  repeatedly  assured  the  citizens  of  their 
intention  to  protect  them,  were  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  their  promises;  and  General  Sherman 
himself,  and  many  of  his  officers,  labored  hard 
to  fulfill  the  assurances  they  had  given ; but 
from  causes  which  he  and  they  were  unable  at 
the  time  to  control  the  town  was  fired  and  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  Sherman’s  army ; and 
that,  when  the  fire  (which  was  begun  in  many 
places  at  the  same  time)  hAd  gotten  fairly  under 
way,  no  human  power  could  have  stopj>ed  it — 
not  all  the  men  of  Sherman’s  vast  army  could 
have  checked  that  raging  fire  during  that  tor* 
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nado  of  wind  which  swept  over  our  devoted  city 
from  5 o’clock  of  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February  to  6 o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th.  There  was  no  need  for  any  burning  flakes 
of  “cotton  lint,  and  tinder”  to  ignite  the  dwell- 
ings of  Columbia,  when  “ burning  boards  and 
shingles”  were  carried  in  a perfect  shower  of  fire 
from  square  to  square,  spreading  the  terrible 
conflagration  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man 
to  arrest  it. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  question  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  saying  the  wind  was  from  the 
south,  and  that  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  This  error  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Columbia  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Congaree  River,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city.  The  general  course  of  Sherman’s 
march  was  toward  the  north,  and  as  the  army 
crossed  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Colum- 
bia the  faces  of  the  soldiers  were  turned  south 
when  they  entered  the  city,  and  any  one  might 
hare  easily  mistaken  the  points  of  the  compass 
from  this  reversal  of  the  line  of  march.  There 
were  but  three  places  within  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia where  there  was  any  fire  during  the  whole  of 
Friday,  and  for  many  hours  after  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  Federal  Army.  These  were 
the  Charlotte  Railroad  ddpot,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  side  of  the  city;  the  Charleston  Railroad 
ddpot,  on  the  extreme  west ; and  in  the  main  street 
near  the  State  House,  where  some  bales  of  cot- 
ton had  been  fired  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  thought  by  accident.  The  only  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  this  error  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  as  the  wind  was  from  the  north 
instead  of  the  south,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  city  could  have  ig- 
nited from  fires  in  the  southern  portion,  with 
the  wind  blowing  a gale  from  the  north. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  author’s  elo- 
quent description  of  this  terrible  fire:  “The 
northern  and  western  sky  was  not  only  all 
aflame,  but  the  air  was  filled  with  myriad  sparks 
and  burning  brands.  They  fell  upon  the  wood- 
en house-tops  ; they  dashed  against  the  window- 
panes,  lurid  with  reflected  light ; they  fell  in  show- 
ers into  the  garden  and  among  the  trees ; they 
mingled  with  the  eddying  dust  which  whirled 
along  the  street.  It  was  the  rain  of  fire,  which 
is  so  sublimely  expressed  in  music,  in  that  grand 
oratorio — * Israel  in  Egypt.  * ” Such  was  the  ter- 
rific force  of  this  furious  wind  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  conflagration  to  have  spread  in 
any  other  direction  than  from  north  to  south. 
And  in  this  direction  the  city  was  doomed,  no 
matter  what  efforts  were  being  made  to  save  it, 
so  long  as  the  wind  prevailed  and  there  were 
buildings  in  its  path. 

But  what  had  General  Hampton  to  do  with 
the  burning  of  Columbia?  All  that  General 
Sherman  alleges  against  him  is  that  he  distrib- 
uted combustible  materials — “cotton  lint,  and 
tinder” — about  the  city,  which  spread  the  fire 
after  the  burning  had  begun. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton 


stored  in  various  parts  of  the  city  when  Sher- 
man’s army  approached  Columbia.  To  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  there 
was  an  order  issued  for  its  destruction.  But  to 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  cotton  from  destroy- 
ing the  buildings  in  which  it  was  stored  a greut 
part  of  this  cotton  was  taken  out  of  the  various 
store -houses  and  piled  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  which  are  every  where  100  feet  wide. 
As  before  stated,  one  lot  of  this  cotton  was 
placed  in  the  main  street,  not  far  from  the 
State  House;  and  this  cotton  was  fired,  and 
the  fire  put  out,  about  11  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  cotton  was  not  burned 
until  the  evening ; and  some  of  it,  which  was  a 
little  out  of  the  line  of  the  fire,  was  not  burned 
till  Sabbath  morning. 

At  4 o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon  there  was 
not  a vestige  of  fire  remaining  within  the  limits 
of  Columbia,  save,  perhaps,  at  the  two  depots 
before  named,  and  they  were  so  situated  that 
no  wind  from  the  north  could  possibly  spread 
the  flames.  At  this  hour  I saw  the  smoke  and 
flame  from  two  large  buildings  about  a mile 
from  the  city,  and  on  inquiry  found  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  dwellings  of  General  Hampton 
and  George  A.  Trenholm,  the  Confederate  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ; and  a short  time  after 
the  beautiful  residence  of  General  Hampton’s 
sisters,  called  Millwood,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  with  all  its  valuable  furniture  and  nu- 
merous works  of  art.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening  that  the  general  con- 
flagration began,  and  at  that  time  General 
Hampton  was  twenty  miles  from  Columbia. 

About  the  same  time  that  General  Sherman’s 
advanced  column  marched  down  the  main  street 
I saw  General  Hampton,  at  the  head  of  a de- 
tachment of  his  cavalry,  ride  down  the  Asylum 
Road,  which  leads  toward  Winnsborough,  while 
another  detachment,  headed  by  Colonel  Rut- 
lege,  filed  off  toward  Camden.  This  was,  as 
near  as  I can  remember,  about  half  past  9 or 
10  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  fully  ten  hours 
before  the  burning  of  Columbia  had  begun. 

But  why  should  General  Hampton  be  charged 
with  “ adding  a deeper  shame  to  a dishonored 
name”  because  he  has  sought  to  relieve  his  name 
from  the  deep  disgrace  of  having  destroyed  his 
native  town  ? General  Sherman  had  sought  to 
throw  this  responsibility  upon  him,  and  surely 
he  had  a right  to  exculpate  himself,  and  put 
this  responsibility  upon  the  proper  persons. 

Is  there  any  such  difference  in  the  standing 
and  character  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  one 
of  them  may  do  what  the  other  may  not  do 
without  “dishonoring  his  name?”  General 
Sherman  says,  in  his  “ well-considered  and  re- 
markable report:”  “Without  hesitation  I charge 
General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned 
his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  malicious 
intent,  nor  as  a manifestation  of  ‘Roman  stoi- 
cism,’ but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense.”  And 
this,  according  to  the  article  in  question,  is  to 
be  “ the  verdict  of  history.” 

In  his  “ well-considered  and  remarkable”  let- 
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ter  to  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  General 
Hampton  charges  the  burning  of  Columbia  upon 
the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman’s  army.  And 
6urely,  when  impartial  history  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  much  easier  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  Columbia  upon  the 
General  who  commanded  the  army  which  cap- 
tured and  occupied  the  town  than  upon  that 
other  Genera],  who  merely  distributed  combus- 
tible materials,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
harmless  but  for  the  high  wind  on  that  fatal 
night  and  the  igniting  torches  of  General  Sher- 
man’s soldiers. 

I have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  very 
great  merit  of  General  Sherman.  His  memo- 
rable march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and 
from  Savannah  across  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  Fayetteville,  did  most  unquestionably 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  It  is  true  General  Lee 
surrendered  to  General  Grant,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  was  Sherman’s  cutting  off  his  sup- 
plies which  compelled  the  surrender.  Nor  does 
our  author  relate  a tithe  of  the  courtesies  and 
kindnesses  shown  by  General  Sherman  to  those 
families  in  Columbia  with  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously been  acquainted,  nor  the  many  instances 
of  perilous  exertion  made  by  his  officers,  and 
occasionally  by  his  privates,  to  save  our  women 
from  insult  and  our  property  from  destruction. 
Among  these  honorable  men  let  me  mention 
the  names  of  Colonel  Stone,  Captains  M'Queen 
and  Symonds  of  Iowa,  Captain  White  of  In- 
diana, and  Guthrie  of  Michigan.  There  were 
many  more,  and  I greatly  regret  that  their  names 
have  faded  from  my  memory — men  whose  hu- 
manity kept  pace  with  their  patriotism,  and  who 
did  not  believe  in  this  warring  upon  women  and 
children,  old  men  and  maidens.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  mortified  and  distressed  beyond 
expression  at  the  apparent  want  of  good  faith, 
after  their  repeated  assurances  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  persons  and  private  prop- 
erty. 

General  Sherman  has  himself  declared  that 
his  policy  and  his  duty  required  that  his  march 
through  South  Carolina  should  be  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  that  a stern  military  necessity  made 
it  his  painful  duty  to  burn  and  destroy  what  his 
army  could  not  carry  away.  This  policy  was 
carried  out  from  the  hour  he  crossed  the  Savan- 
nah River  till  he  reached  the  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina.  And  after  having  burned  the 
village  of  Grahamville,  and  indeed  every  plant- 
er’s house  in  the  rich  district  of  Beaufort,  near- 
ly all  of  the  villages  of  Bambury,  Barnwell, 
Lexington,  and  Orangeburg,  it  does  seem  pass- 
ing strange  that  he  should  wish  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  burning  Columbia  on  General 
Hampton. 

But  wbo  did  bum  and  pillage  Columbia  ? It 
was  done  by  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman’s 
army,  aided  and  abetted  by  some  of  the  escaped 
prisoners,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
Asylum  yard  when  their  main  body  had  been 
ordered  to  Danville.  I have  been  assured  by 
many  of  the  most  respectable  men  and  women 


in  Columbia  that  they  were  present  and  saw  the 
torch  applied  to  their  own  dwellings  by  the  sol- 
diers of  General  Sherman,  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  led  on  by  men  whose  garb  indica- 
ted that  they  had  escaped  from  the  prisoners’ 
camp. 

I can  not  believe  that  General  Sherman  was 
cognizant  of  their  intentions,  or  winked  at  their 
insubordination,  or,  least  of  all,  ordered  the  burn- 
ing and  sacking  of  Columbia,  after  having  vol- 
unteered to  the  Mayor  his  powerful  protection 
This  would  have  been  such  a miracle  of  base* 
ness  and  treachery,  such  a stain,  not  only  on 
himself  but  npon  the  American  character,  that 
it  may  be  set  down  as  simply  impossible. 

One  remark  of  the  author  of  the  paper  in 
question  has  much  force,  and  merits  a passing 
observation.  Many  a Confederate  gentleman, 
glqpving  with  patriotism,  boasted  of  the  sacrifices 
he  would  make  when  the  Yankee  invader  put 
his  foot  on  our  “sacred  soil.”  In  the  author’s 
language,  “they  would  immolate  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  their  homes,”  “yet  when  the  Fed- 
eral army  did  appear  these  personages  were  as 
eager  to  preserve  their  homes  and  household 
lares  as  any  Jew  or  Scotchman  among  them.” 
It  is  not  from  loud-mouthed  and  blustering  pat- 
riots, either  North  or  South,  that  we  may  look 
for  great  self-sacrifices.  Men  who  boast  much 
are  always  slow  in  their  performances;  and  it 
will  hold  good  at  the  South,  as  well  ns  every 
where,  that  those  who  promise  ‘ 4 to  die  in  the  last 
ditch”  are  seldom  to  be  found  when  the  last 
ditch  is  reached.  It  is  mortifying  that  Southern 
gentlemen  could  have  been  so  unwise  os  to  boost 
of  their  “ immolation.”  It  is  more  creditable 
to  their  44  second  sober  thought”  that,  when  all 
hope  of  success  was  gone,  they  should  have  striv- 
en to  save  from  the  universal  wreck  such  of  their 
household  goods  as  General  Sherman’s  desola- 
ting march  had  left  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  no  people  ever  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
They  have  suffered  entire  ruin  for  this  cause, 
and  proved  their  devotion  to  their  principles  by 
a heroism  which  has  few  parallels  in  history. 

The  author  of  the  August  article  has  alluded 
to  44  Mr.  Wade  Hampton’s  dishonored  name.” 
When  and  where  was  General  Hampton’s  name 
ever  dishonored  ? If  the  author  simply  means 
that  every  name  connected  with  “the  Great 
Rebellion”  is  dishonored,  then  nothing  more 
need  be  said.  The  same  stigma  which  .rests 
upon  Kossuth  in  Hungary,  upon  Robert  Em- 
mett in  Ireland,  on  Russell  and  Sydney  in  En- 
gland, all  unsuccessful  rebels,  rests  on  Wade 
Hampton.  The  same  dishonor,  and  no  other, 
which  would  have  rested  on  the  venerated  names 
of  Washington  and  Hancock,  had  the  American 
Revolution  been  a failure,  rests  now  on  the 
names  of  Lee,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Hamp- 
ton. The  disgrace  which  attaches  to  their 
names  would  win  for  them  the  highest  consid- 
eration in  any  foreign  countiy,  and  in  one-third 
of  our  own  land. 

If  the  author  means  any  thing  else,  he  surely 
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ha?  not  informed  himself  of  Wade  Hampton’s 
position  in  his  native  State.  Here  in  Colum- 
bia he  is  known  as  the  quiet,  unpretending  gen- 
tleman, the  good  master,  the  good  citizen,  the 
good  man  — courteous,  kind,  considerate,  and 
brave.  His  escutcheon  is  untarnished,  his  good 
name  a household  word,  his  reputation  the  com- 
mon property  of  our  citizens.  Without  having 
been  an  original  secessionist,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle  when  his  country  demanded  his  services, 
and  devoted  himself,  his  sons,  and  his  fortune 
to  the  Southern  cause.  A believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Rights  and  State  Sovereignty,  he 
knew  no  authority  but  the  State  in  which  he 
lived,  and  such  government  as  she  chose  to  in- 
stitute. Being  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  he 


could  not  escape  military  service,  and  he  must 
.do  battle  for  or  against  his  native  State. 

I do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  “vexed  question”  as  to  where  a 
man’s  allegiance  is  due.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  on  many  a battle-field,  and  it 
has  been  decided  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  at  the  cannon?  mouth ; and  General  Hamp- 
ton, in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  submits  to  the  settlement?.  He 
has  literally  beaten  his  sword  into  a plowshare, 
and  with  his  former  slaves  (now  freedmen)  he 
has  become  a tiller  of  the  ground.  Let  no  man 
attach  dishonor  to  his  name.  His  record  up  to 
the  present  time  is  made.  The  future  depends 
upon  himself. 


The  foregoing  paper,  by  James  McCarter,  Esq., 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  is  designed  mainly  to 
corroborate,  but  partly  to  supplement  and  partly  to 
correct,  the  account  of  the  burning  of  Columbia  by 
Major  Nichols,  contained  in  this  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust. A personal  acquaintance  of  many  years  with 
both  of  these  gentlemen  warrants  us  in  vouching 
that  neither  of  them  is  capable  of  making  any  in- 
tentional misstatement  of  facts.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  Major  Nichols,  being  a member  of  Sher- 
man’s staff,  and  on  active  duty  during  the  day,  had 
better  opportunities  for  observing,  and  that  upon 
the  few  points  where  they  differ  his  account  is  to 
be  received. 

Mr.  McCarter  undertakes  to  correct  Major  Nichols 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  Friday  the  17th 
of  February.  Nichols  says  it  was  a “southern 
wind,”  not  necessarily  directly  from  the  south,  but 
from  a southerly  point.  McCarter  says  that  it  was 
“ blowing  a fierce  gale  from  the  north,”  and  offers 
as  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Nichols 
was  led  into  error,  that  Sherman’s  column  had,  with- 
out noticing  it,  changed  its  direction  of  march  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  not  accept  this  explana- 
tion, because  Sherman  in  his  Report  says  expressly 
that  he  approached  Columbia  from  the  north.  Nich- 
ols being  on  his  staff  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the 
direction  of  this  advance,  and  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  whether  this  fierce  gale  was  blowing 
upon  his  back  or  in  his  face.  He  says,  also,  that  in 
the  afternoon  “the  air  was  filled  with  dust  and  twigs 
and  smoking  flakes  of  cotton  flying  over  our  heads,” 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  wind  was 
from  the  north.  Moreover,  every  account  which 
we  have  seen  represents  the  wind  that  day  to  have 
been  from  a “ southern”  direction.  Thus  the  Co- 
lumbia Daily  Phanix  contained  an  account  of  the 
“Sack  and  Destruction  of  Columbia,”  which  was 
afterward  republished  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is 
written  in  a spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Union 
army.  This  account  says:  “The  winds  had  been 
high  throughout  the  day,  and  steadily  prevailed  from 
southwest  by  west,  and  bore  the  flames  eastward.” 
This  discrepancy  is  of  some  importance,  because  if, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  McCarter,  the  gale  was  from  the 
north,  a conflagration  from  the  cotton  which  was 
burning  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  could  not 
have  spread  to  the  north,  as  the  fire  certainly  did, 
and  therefore  must  have  arisen  from  fires  set  to  the 
north  of  this  burning  cotton.  We  explain  the  error 
into  which  we  think  Mr.  McCarter  has  fallen  by  sup- 
posing that  he  writes  lVom  recollection  of  what  he 


; observed  during  the  night,  after  the  conflagration 
had  fairly  got  under  headway.  Then  the  heated  air 
would  rise  upward,  and  the  air  would  rush  in  from 
every  direction  to  supply  the  vacuum  thus  created, 
j To  one  stationed  north  of  this  centre,  as  we  presume 
I Mr.  McCarter  was,  the  wind  would  come  from  tho 
north ; to  one  south,  from  the  south  ; and  so  through 
1 every  point  of  the  compass.  But  the  light  burning 
material,  whether  cotton  or  shingles,  borne  upward 
by  this  ascending  current,  would,  wdicn  released 
j from  its  influence,  fall  in  every  direction,  and  so 
spread  the  flames  to  every  quarter;  the  prevailing 
’ direction  being  that  of  the  main  current  of  the  gale, 
j which  was  from  the  southwest,  as  stated  by  the 
Phanix , to  which,  says  this  account,  “ we  owe  the 
I preservation  of  the  portions  of  the  city  lying  west 
| of  Assembly  Street” 

Mr.  McCarter  also  seems  to  us  to  be  certainly  in 
error  when  he  soys  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
| two  railroad  depots,  the  burning  of  which  he  affirms 
! had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  conflagration, 
j there  was  but  one  place  “where  there  was  any  fire 
during  the  whole  of  Friday,  and  for  many  hours  after 
! the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Federal  army,” 

■ this  place  being  in  the  main  street,  near  the  Capitol, 
j where  “ some  bales  of  cotton  had  been  fired  at  about 
! 11  o’clock,”  the  fire,  as  he  afterward  says,  being 
| “put  out  at  about  11  o’clock.”  That  is,  it  lasted 

only  a short  time.  But  Major  Nichols,  during  the 
j day.  saw  the  air  filled  with  “smoking  flakes  of  cot- 
ton, catching  in  the  branches  of  trees  already  whito 
i with  cotton,  or  falling  upon  the  shingled  roofs  of 
houses,”  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  before  even- 
ing, he  “ passed  through  the  main  street  of  the  city, 

1 and  observed  that  the  smoke  still  ascended  from 
Wade  Hampton's  cotton  bales.”  So  Sherman  saw, 

1 as  he  entered  the  city,  “some  of  these  piles  of  cot- 

■ ton  burning,  and  especially  one  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  near  the  Court-house,  but  the  fire  was 

! partially  subdued  by  the  labor  of  our  soldiers.”  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  during  the  whole  day  the  fire 
in  these  bales  of  cotton,  only  “partially  subdued,” 
was  still  smouldering.  Fire  in  a tiglitlv  compressed 
. bale  of  cotton  is  almost  unextinguishnble.  It  will 
1 smoulder  for  hours  after  it  appears  to  be  put  out, 

I and  then  will  suddenly  burst  into  flame.  With  the 
| air  thus  filled  with  flakes  from  the  opened  bales, 
many  of  them  burning  and  lodging  upon  trees  and 
' roofs  already  white  with  cotton  flakes,  it  is  incredi- 
! ble  that  during  this  whole  day  there  should  have 
I been  no  fires  except  this  one,  which,  according  to 
! Mr.  McCarter,  was  extinguished  at  about  11  o’clock. 
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That  there  were  others  is  shown  by  the  Phoenix' s 
account.  “At  about  12  o’clock,”  says  this,  “the 
jail  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  from  within.... 
The  fire  in  the  jail  had  been  preceded  by  that  of 
some  cotton  in  the  streets.  Both  fires  were  soon 
subdued  by  the  firemen.  At  about  half  past  1 that 
of  the  jail  was  rekindled,  and  was  again  extin- 
guished.” How  these  fires  arose  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  Phamix  supposes  that  the  jail  was  set  on 
fire  by  some  of  the  prisoners.  At  all  events  it  is 
clear  that  through  the  day  there  were  fires,  and  that 
they  were  subdued  as  they  arose  until  the  approach 
of  evening,  when  they  broke  out  again  in  many 
places  almost  simultaneously.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  the  streets  tilled  with  loose  cotton  and 
the  air  white  with  fiakes  driven  by  the  fierce  blast? 

According  to  this  same  account,  “Among  the  first 
fires  of  the  evening  w as  one  about  dark,  which  broke 
out  in  a til thyr  purlieu  of  houses  of  w'ood  on  Gcrvais 
Street,  occupied  mostly  as  brothels.”  Nowr,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Phanix , there  was  at  daylight  on  this 
Friday  an  explosion  at  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
depot  which  had  been  broken  into  by  a band  of 
plunderers  of  all  colors  and  both  sexes  belonging  to 
the  dregs  of  the  city  population ; there  was  consid- 
erable powder  there,  and  this  became  ignited ; the 
result  being  that  from  17  to  50  persons  lost  their 
lives.  Soon  afterward  “ the  commissary  and  quar- 
ter-master’s stores  were  thrown  wide,  the  contents 
cast  out  into  the  streets,  and  given  to  the  people. 
The  negroes  especially  loaded  themselves  with  plun- 
der. Wheeler’s  cavalry,”  continues  the  account, 
“also  shared  largely  of  this  plunder.”  This  body, 
as  is  showm  by  Major  Nichols,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  plundering  public  stores,  but  robbed 
private  houses.  Hampton’s  cavalry,  according  to 
the  Phamix  account,  remained  in  Columbia  until  10 
o'clock,  an  hour  after  the  city  was  formally  sur- 
rendered by  the  Mayor;  and  “scattered  groups  of 
Wheeler’s  command  hovered  about  the  Federal  army 
at  their  entrance  into  the  town.”  “At  about  11 
o'clock  the  head  of  tho  Federal  column  reached 
Market  Hall  on  Main  Street,”  near  which  the  cot- 
ton bales  were  burning ; so  that  this  fire,  from  which 
we  think  resulted  the  conflagration  of  the  evening, 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  Sherman’s  troops; 
whether  this  resulted  from  “accident”  as  Mr. 
McCarter  supposes,  or  was  the  work  of  Wheeler’s 
men  who  were  “hovering  about’’  will  probably 
never  be  known.  It  is  indeed  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire,  since  General  Hampton,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  expressly  denies  that  “ any  cotton  was  fired  in 
Columbia  by  his  [my]  order.”  We  give  full  cre- 
dence to  this  denial,  for  this  was  a matter  of  which 
he  was  personally  cognizant;  and  he  affirms  that 
not  only  was  no  cotton  fired  by  his  order,  but  that 
he  “gave  a positive  order,  bv  direction  of  General 
Beauregard,  that  no  cotton  should  be  fired.”  But 
bis  further  denial  “that  any  cotton  was  on  fire  when 
the  Federal  troops  entered  the  city”  is  certainly 
unwarranted ; for  tho  Federal  troops  reached  the 
central  part  of  the  city  about  11  o’clock,  and  at  that 
time,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McCarter,  not  only  had  cot- 
ton been  on  fire,  but  the  flames  had  been  put  out. 
Of  this  General  Hampton  was  doubtless  ignorant, 
for  at  this  time  he  was  some  miles  away. 

Mr.  McCarter’s  special  object  in  his  paper  is  to 
vindicate  General  Hampton  from  the  charges  of 
having  burned  his  native  town  of  Columbia;  and 
then  of  having  endeavored  to  “exculpate  himself, 
and  put  this  responsibility  upon  tho  proper  persons.” 
But  according  to  Mr.  McCarter’s  own  belief,  repeat- 


edly expressed,  General  Hampton,  while  exculpa- 
ting himself,  has  not  put  this  responsibility  upon  the 
proper  persons.  Mr.  McCarter  certainly  fails  to 
represent  fairly  the  charge  brought  by  General 
Hampton.  He  savs  that  Hampton  “in  his  well- 
considered  and  remarkable  letter  to  the  Hon.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  charges  the  burning  of  Columbia 
upon  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman's  army,”  es- 
pecially italicizing  the  word  “soldiers.”  Now  the 
exact  words  of  General  Hampton  upon  this  point, 
in  that  letter,  w*hich  was  read  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  18th  of  May,  aro  these : 

“I  pledge  myself  to  prove. ..  .that  he  [General  Sher- 
man] promised  protection  to  the  city,  and  that  in  spite  of 
his  solemn  promise  ho  burned  the  city  to  the  ground,  de- 
liberately, systematically,  nnd  atrociously." 

Sherman’s  charge  against  Hampton,  as  given  in 
his  Report,  and  indorsed  by  Major  Nichols,  is: 

“I  charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned 
his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  a malicious  intent,  or 
os  the  manifestation  of  a silly 1 Roman  Stoicism/  but  from 
folly  and  want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cotton,  and 
tinder." 

That  Hampton’s  charge  against  Sherman  is  un- 
founded Mr.  McCarter  affirms.  As  a truthful  man 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.  All  the  evidence  shows 
that  Sherman,  when  about  to  take  possession  of 
Columbia,  gave  orders  “to  destroy  absolutely  all 
arsenals  and  public  property  not  needed  for  our  own 
use,  as  well  as  all  railroads,  depots,  and  machinery 
useful  in  war  to  an  enemy ; but  to  spare  all  dwell- 
ings, colleges,  schools,  asylums,  and  harmless  pri- 
vate property.’*  This  was  the  protection  promised 
by  him  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  That  he  took  all 
measures  which  seemed  necessary  to  insure  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order  is  unquestionable;  and  that 
when  tho  conflagration  broke  out  he  and  his  officers 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  check  it  is  be- 
yond question.  Mr.  McCarter  affirms  this  quite  as 
strongly  as  does  Major  Nichols  or  General  Sherman. 
So  that,  upon  the  admission  of  his  voluntary  advo- 
cate, the  charge  made  by  General  Hampton  in  his 
letter  lo  Senator  Johnson  can  not  be  substantiated. 
Whoever  was  guilty  of  the  burning  of  Columbia 
it  was  not,  as  General  Hampton  asserts,  General 
Sherman. 

The  part  which  General  Hampton  bore  is,  we 
think,  clearly  susceptible  of  proof.  He  ordered  the 
cotton — “ many  hundreds  of  bales,”  says  McCarter, 
“thousands  of  bales,”  says  Nichols — to  be  “taken 
out  of  the  various  buildings  in  which  it  was  stored 
and  piled  in  the  middle  of  the  streets;”  and  “to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
there  was  an  order  issued  for  its  destruction.”  This 
destruction  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  effect- 
ed only  by  fire.  Cotton  tightly  packed  is  almost 
incombustible.  It  was  prepared  for  the  flames  by 
cutting  the  rope  and  bagging.  Now  “many  hun- 
dreds” or  “ thousands”  of  bales  could  not  be  burned 
in  a street,  even  though  a hundred  feet  wide,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  without  render- 
ing a conflagration  almost  inevitable. 

This  was  the  situation  in  which  General  Hamp- 
ton deliberately  placed  bis  native  city.  But  he  as- 
serts in  bis  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  that  “ I gave 
a positive  order,  by  direction  of  General  Beauregard, 
that  no  cotton  should  be  fired.”  We  do  not  ques- 
tion his  veracity  upon  this  point  He  does  not  state 
when  he  gave  this  order.  If  it  was  before  the  order 
.directing  the  destruction  of  the  cotton,  it  was  of 
course  superseded  by  that.  We  can  not  suppose 
him  capable  of  such  a palpable  suppressio  vert,  and  as- 
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sumc  that  the  order  forbidding  the  bring  was  later, 
and  so  superseded  that  for  the  destruction.  Then 
what  he  did  was  simply  this : he  placed  the  city  in 
such  a condition  that,  if  his  order  was  carried  out, 
its  conflagration  was  certain.  Not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, but  “bv  direction  of  General  Beauregard,”  ho 
reversed  the  order  for  tiring  the  cotton,  still  leaving 
H to  the  mercy  of  chance  whether  the  torch  would 
not  be  applied,  by  accident  or  otherwise.  It  was 
applied,  and  Columbia  was  burned. 

General  Hampton  indeed  asserts,  in  this  same 
“ remarkable  and  well-considered  letter,”  that  “not 
one  bale  was  on  fire  when  General  Sherman's  troops 
took  possession  of  the  city,”  But  the  positive  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  McCarter  and  the  liuenix  show 
that  he  was  in  error.  We  do  not  charge  this  upon 
General  Hampton  as  an  intentional  misstatement ; 
for  he  himself  was  miles  away,  and  could  have  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Whether  the 
fire  that  was  set  to  the  cotton  in  the  main  street, 
which,  apparently  extinguished  in  the  morning, 
still  smouldered  through  the  afternoon  and  broke 
out  in  the  evening,  was  the  result  of  accident,  as 
Hr.  McCarter  supposes,  or  was  lighted  by  some  of 
the  returning  Confederates,  acting  either  in  viola- 
tion or  in  ignorance  of  the  order  given  by  direc- 
tion of  General  Beauregard,  forbidding  the  tiring,  no 
man  can  say.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  Union  army.  That 
“army,”  using  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  saved 
from  destruction  what  was  saved  of  Columbia.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  except  with  great  modification 
of  tho  term,  concede  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCarter, 
that 44  the  town  was  fired  and  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Sherman's  armyV 

Yet  we  are  constrained  sorrowfully  to  believe  that, 
in  tho  wild  tumult  which  ensued  alter  the  breaking 
out  of  the  conflagration,  there  was  burning  and  pil- 
laging committed  by  men  who  belonged  to  the 
Union  army.  This  is  admitted  by  General  Sher- 
man in  his  Report,  by  Major  Nichols  in  his  article 
in  this  Magazine,  and  in  his  “Story  of  the  Great 
March.”  Sherman,  after  telling  how  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  a whole  division  to  combat  tbe 
flames,  and  saying  that  ho  “ was  up  nearly  all  night, 
and  saw  Generals  Howard,  I^ogan,  Wood,  and  oth- 
ers laboring  to  save  houses,”  adds : 

“ Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extin- 
guish tho  flames;  but  others,  not  on  duty,  including  the 
officer*  who  had  been  long  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by 
us,  may  have  asri.-ted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had 
once  began,  and  may  have  indulged  In  unconcealed  joy  to 
see  the  ruin  of  tho  capital  of  South  Carolina.” 

Major  Nichols  says  the  same  thing  in  effect  in 
his  Magazine  paper;  and  still  more  fully  in  the 
“ Story  of  the  Great  March 

“ I am  quite  sure  that  the  fire  originated  in  sparks  fly- 
ing from  the  hundred*  of  bales  of  cotton  which  the  rebels 
had  placed  along  the  middle  of  tbe  main  street,  and  fired 

as  they  left  the  city There  were  fires,  however,  which 

must  have  started  independent  of  the  above-named  cause. 
Tlje  source  of  these  Is  ascribed  to  the  desire  for  revenge 
from  some  two  hundred  of  our  prisoners  who  had  escaped 
from  the  cars  as  they  were  being  conveyed  from  this  city 
to  Charlotte;  and  with  the  memories  of  long  sufferings 
in  the  miserable  pens  sought  tills  means  of  retaliation. 
Again  it  is  said  that  the  soldiers  who  first  entered  the 
town,  intoxicated  with  bad  liquor,  which  was  freely  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  designing  citizens,  in  an  insanity 
of  exhilaration,  set  fire  to  unoccupied  houses.” 

Whether  the  bouses  of  Mr.  Trenholm,  General 
Hampton,  and  his  sisters  were  41  unoccupied”  we  are 
not  informed ; but  there  is  certainly  sufficient  rea- 


son to  believe  that  they  were  set  on  fire  by  tbe 
Union  prisoners ; for  they  were  directed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  go  to  his  head-quarters,  which 
were  in  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia,  and  these 
dwellings  were  about  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  city. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  call  in  question  the 
justice  of  the  eulogium  which  Mr.  McCarter  passes 
upon  the  personal  character  of  General  Hampton. 
We  admit  that  it  was  unstained  save  in  the  matter 
of  his  active  participation  in  the  44  Great  Rebellion 
and  in  respect  to  that  no  dishonor  rests  upon  his 
name  which  does  not  rest  in  just  the  same  manner 
and  to  a greater  extent  upon  the  names  of  Lee, 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  hundreds  of  others;  for 
they,  unlike  Hampton,  had  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  the  saci'a- 
m'  ntum , or  military  oath ; and  if,  as  we  are  willing 
to  admit,  the  political  opinions  in  accordance  with 
which  they  acted  relieve  them  from  personal  dis- 
honor in  taking  up  arms  against  tho  Nation  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  their  States,  the  same  ad- 
mission must  certainly  be  made  in  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Hampton. 

Nor  do  wc  at  all  question  his  right  “to  endeavor 
to  relieve  his  name  from  the  deep  disgrace  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  his  native  town.”  We  admit  that  he 
has  done  this,  so  far  as  showing  that  he  did  not  in- 
tentionally “cause  the  destruction  of  the  city.”  But 
we  can  not  admit  that  he  has  succeeded,  to  use  his 
own  words,  in  44  fixing  upon  the  proper  author  of 
that  enormous  crime  the  infamy  lie  richly  deserves.” 
General  Sherman,  in  his  Report,  says:  *•  I disclaim 
on  the  part  of  my  army  any  agency  in  this  fire ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  of  Co- 
lumbia remains  unconsumed.”  And  still  more  ox- 
plicity  in  his  letter,  quoted  by  General  Hampton  in 
tho  Reverdy  Johnson  letter,  44 1 gave  no  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  city ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  conflagration  resulted  from  the  great  imprudence 
of  cutting  the  cotton-bales,  whereby  the  contents 
were  spread  to  the  wind,  so  that  it  became  an  im- 
possibility to  arrest  the  lire.”  Yet  in  the  face  of 
these  emphatic  assertions  Hampton  charges,  and 
pledges  himself  to  prove,  that  Sherman,  in  spite  of 
his  solemn  promise  to  protect  Columbia,  “burned 
the  city  to  the  ground,  deliberately,  systematically, 
atrociously.”  Mr.  McCarter  believes  with  ns  that 
this  charge  is  untrue ; and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
that  he  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Gcnqyal 
Hampton,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  spe- 
cific charge  brought  by  Major  Nichols  of  having 
dishonored  his  name  “by  his  renewed  efforts  to 
hold  General  Sherman  responsible  for  the  burning 
of  Columbia  and  its  terrible  consequences,”  must  ci- 
ther fulfill  his  pledge  to  prove  the  accusation,  or 
must  retract  it  as  publicly  as  it  was  made.  This 
he  can  do  without  dishonor  by  declaring  that  the 
charge  was  brought  upon  mistaken  information  os 
to  the  facts  in  the  case. — Ed.  Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  FREEDMAN’S  STORY. 

[I  have  thought  th&t  a plain,  unvarnished  account  of  a 
servant's  trials  in  his  efforts  to  secure  his  freedom  might 
not  be  uninteresting.  It  la  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
Ids  own  words.  Oby  is  now  with  me,  my  dining-room 
servant.  He  has  karnod  to  read  himself  what  I have 
written. 

CHAKLOTTMTILU,  VlBOIMlA.  M.  S.  DB  V.] 

MY  name  is  Oby ; they  say  it  is  because  my 
father  was  an  Obeah  man,  when  he  lived 
down  South  in  Florida  and  drove  a stage.  I 
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have  heard  him  say,  to  the  contrary,  that  he  be- 
longed, at  the  time  I was  born,  to  a man  by  the 
name  of  Overton,  and  that  that  is  my  true  name. 
So  when  I went  down  to  town  the  other  day,  and 
the  Provost-Marshal  asked  me  if  I could  sign 
my  own  name,  I boldly  wrote  down  “ Mr.  Over- 
ton  Paragon.” 

I was  raised  at  this  place,  by  people  who  were 
ever  so  kind  to  me  as  long  as  I can  remember 
them ; but  that  was  not  very  long,  for  they  were 
poor  white  folks  and  could  not  keep  me,  or  my 
mother,  or  my  father  either.  So  we  were  hired 
out  to  a very  good  master,  who  took  good  care 
of  father  especially,  because  he  had  hired  him 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  I w’as  living 
with  them  in  his  house,  though  I could  not  do 
much  work,  being  rather  weakly  and,  I am 
afraid,  lazy  too.  One  fine  day  master  comes 
down  stairs  and  says  to  father : “ Uncle  James, 
you  have  served  me  faithfully  these  ten  years, 
and  you  know  I only  bought  you  because  I did 
not  want  your  master  to  set  you  in  your  old  days 
to  hard  work.  But  I do  not  like  to  own  you, 
and  you  are  free.  You  can  go  whenever  and 
wherever  you  choose.  I can  not  give  you  your 
freedom  in  any  other  way,  because  the  laws  of 
the  State  do  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  and  we  all 
have  to  obey  the  law ; but  you  must  understand 
that  you  can  stay  or  go  as  you  choose.” 

Father  could  not  say  much,  for  ho  was  not 
handy  with  his  tongue,  but  he  told  master  that 
he  did  not  want  to  leave  him  as  long  as  he  cared 
to  keep  him.  But  when  master  had  gone  up 
again,  he  comes  in  and  tells  mother,  and  Uncle 
Henry,  who  was  there,  tells  him  he  had  better 
go  across  the  line  and  live  at  the  North.  Father 
had  been  there  when  master  sent  him  all  the 
way  to  Boston  with  a fine  horse — his  name  was 
Topaz — and  they  tried  very  hard  then  to  make 
father  stay.  But  he  did  not  like  their  ways ; 
he  said  they  were  not  genteel  at  all  like  our  old 
family  servants,  and  he  came  back  and  was 
mighty  glad  to  be  again  in  Old  Virginia.  So 
father  staid,  and  mother  staid,  and  I was  taken 
up  to  the  dining-room,  and  mistress  taught  me 
to  wait,  and  to  wash  the  china  and  the  glass. 

I was  nearly  grown — I may  have  been  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old — when  the  Yankees 
came  right  down  upon  us.  We  had  been  ex- 
pecting them  often  before,  and  many  is  the  time 
Uncle  Henry  came  running  in  where  mother  was 
and  cried  out,  “God  bo  thanked,  they  are  com- 
ing, they  are  coming ! ” And  mother  asked  him, 
“Who  are  you  talking  about?”  and  he  would 
say,  “ Our  deliverers,  the  Yankees,  whom  God 
sends  to  make  us  all  free!”  But  mother  did 
not  like  his  ways  at  all,  and  when  he  was  gone 
she  would  take  me  and  brother  Henry  by  her 
little  stool  close  to  the  fire  and  say:  “Now, 
boys,  don’t  you  think  you’ll  be  so  much  better 
oft*  when  you  are  free.  Folks  have  to  work  every 
where,  free  or  slave,  black  or  white;  and  it’s 
mnch  better  for  you  to  be  with  genteel  folks,  and 
go  to  church,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  poor 
niggers,  than  to  be  way  off,  where  you  have  not 
any  body  who  cares  for  you.” 


Mother  was  mighty  good  to  us,  and  I know 
she  meant  it  all  for  the  best,  but,  to  save  my  life, 
I could  not  help  thinking  of  what  Uncle  Henry 
said,  and  what  a fine  thing  it  would  be  to  be 
free,  and  to  have  twelve  dollars  a month  and 
nothing  to  do.  So  I went  over  to  Colonel 
Wood’s  Aleck  and  we  talked  it  over  behind  the 
wood-pile,  where  nobody  could  hear  us,  and  be 
told  me  bow  ho  knew  a plenty  more  who  would 
go  away  os  soon  as  ever  the  Yankees  came.  He 
said  they  were  fighting  for  ns,  and  if  we  wanted 
to  go  we  need  not  run  away  by  night,  like  a poor 
three-hundred-dollar  nigger,  but  we  might  ride 
off  on  a fine  horse,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
our  masters  could  not  say  a word  against  it  for 
fear  of  the  Yankees.  So  I promised  I would 
join  him,  and  when  we  heard  that  General  Sher- 
idan was  coming  this  way,  with  a hundred  thou- 
sand men,  we  knew  that  the  Confederates  could 
not  stand  before  him,  and  we  agreed  we  would 
go  off  all  together. 

I remember  it  well ; it  was  a dark  night,  bat 
the  stars  were  all  out  and  the  mud  awfully  deep, 
when  all  of  a sudden  Uncle  Henry  comes  rush- 
ing in  by  the  side  gate,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
tells  us  that  General  Early  has  been  beaten  all 
to  pieces,  and  that  the  Yankees  are  coming 
across  the  mountains.  They  did  not  know  any 
thing  of  it  in  town,  and  I had  heard  master  say 
at  supper-table  that  we  need  not  be  afraid ; the 
Yankees  would  again  go  up  the  Valley  to  Lex- 
ington and  pass  us  by.  But  we  knew  better, 
and  mother  would  have  told  mistress,  whom  she 
was  mighty  fond  of,  but  Uncle  Henry  would  not 
let  her,  and  mother  was  terribly  worried  about 
it.  He  told  us  that  we  roust  all  put  on  our 
Sunday  clothes,  and  be  very  polite  to  the  sol- 
diers, because  they  were  coming  to  make  us  all 
free,  and  we  were  just  os  good  now  as  they. 
Father  was  very  uneasy  about  us,  for  he  did  not 
believe  half  of  what  the  others  said,  and  shook 
his  head  and  groaned  as  he  sat  before  the  fire 
and  smoked  his  pipe ; but  he  said  nothing,  only 
now  and  then  he  would  look  np,  and  when  mo- 
ther looked  at  him  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
shako  his  head  and  sigh,  until  it  made  me  feel 
quite  badly,  and  I did  not  know  what  to  do. 

At  night,  when  the  white  folks  hod  all  gone 
to  bed,  we,  Aleck  and  I,  took  an  ash  cake  and 
a piece  of  middling,  and  we  ran  up  the  turnpike, 
miles  and  miles,  until  we  came  to  the  top  of  the 
long  hill,  where  Doctor  White’s  house  stood  be- 
fore it  was  burned,  and  there  we  sat  the  livelong 
night,  and  watched  the  camp-fires  against  the 
dark  mountain  side,  thinking  what  the  Yankees 
were  doing  up  there,  and  why  they  did  not  come 
to  help  us  all.  It  was  very  hard  to  trot  back 
again  in  the  morning  early,  and  to  go  to  work 
splitting  wood  for  the  cook  before  breakfast,  but 
Aleck  and  I thought  if  we  could  but  once  sec  the 
bluecoats  coming  down  the  hill,  and  tbeir  horses 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  we  would  be 
perfectly  happy. 

And  so  it  did  come  about  one  fine,  clear  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  a man  in  gray  had  come  rac- 
ing op  the  turnpike,  looking  right  and  left  un- 
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der  his  broad-brimmed,  slouched  hat,  and  gone 
into  town.  Uncle  Henry  had  met  him  as  he 
came  up,  and  shook  his  head  and  said : “ Now, 
I should  not  wonder  if  that  was  a real  Yankee.*’ 
They  all  laughed  at  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  see  the  Confederate  gray  and  the  ragged 
hat  the  man  wore.  But  he  shook  his  head  and 
said : “ Now,  I’ll  tell  you,  boys,  it  may  be  so, 
and  it  may  not  be  so ; but  that  man  there  did 
not  ride  like  one  of  our  folks,  and  he  had  his 
eyes  too  busy  and  his  hand  too  near  his  revolver 
to  be  one  of  our  soldiers.”  That  morning  early 
there  came  two,  and  three,  and  at  last  a whole 
number  of  these  greycoats,  and  somebody  said 
in  a whisper,  as  we  were  standing  at  the  stile 
close  to  the  turnpike,  “Those  are  the  Jessie 
Scouts,  you  believe  me  !**  But  we  looked  at  the 
old  man  who  said  so,  and  as  nobody  knew  him 
we  did  not  believe  him.  It  was  all  the  same 
true;  it  turned  out  afterward  that  they  were 
Jessie  Scouts,  as  they  called  them  from  General 
Fremont’s  wife ; and  there  had  been  a dozen  of 
them  in  town  all  day  long,  and  nobody  had 
known  them.  We  knew  how  little  our  soldiers 
cared  about  spies  and  that  sort  of  men,  and  so 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  come  in  and  find  out 
every  thing. 

But  on  Tuesday,  early  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  master  had  had  his  breakfast,  we  all 
slipped  out  and  went  down  to  the  road,  where 
we  found  a great  many  people  standing  about 
and  talking  of  what  the  Yankees  were  going  to 
do  with  the  house,  and  the  servants,  and  the 
town  itself.  Down  by  the  lake,  where  the  road 
from  the  house  comes  into  the  turnpike,  and  not 
far  from  the  little  lodge,  stood  a heap  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  come  up  from  town  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  General,  and  to  ask  him  not  to  bum 
them  all  out.  They  were  mightily  scared,  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  tailor,  who  is  a great  goose,  as 
I have  heard  it  said  often  and  often,  looked 
white  and  shook  in  all  his  limbs.  It  could  not 
be  from  the  cold,  for  although  the  rain  had 
stopped  overnight,  it  was  quite  mild  in  the 
morning.  Alongside  of  them,  but  a little  apart, 
stood  master  and  some  of  his  friends ; I don’t 
know  if  they  had  come  too  to  ask  the  Yankees 
to  spare  the  house.  Soon  one  man  came  flying 
down  the  hill,  and  then  another,  and  then  three 
or  four  together,  galloping  right  by  us  without 
ever  stopping,  and  just  crying  one  after  another, 
“They  are  coming!  they  are  coming!”  I 
slipped  up  close  to  where  master  stood,  and  I 
could  hear  them  say  that  it  was  a mighty  hard 
thing  to  stand  there  and  not  to  know  whether 
they  would  have  a house  over  their  head  next 
night  or  not ; and  what  would  become  of  the 
ladies  and  of  the  little  ones.  One  I heard  say 
distinctly,  “Oh,  gentlemen,  we’ll  all  go  up  be- 
fore night,  sure  enough!”  William  Gibbons, 
who  preaches  down  in  the  big  bath-house  every 
Sunday,  said  the  gentleman  was  very  wicked, 
for  if  God  would  take  us  np  we  must  all  be  ready 
at  any  time ; and  he,  for  one,  was  quite  willing 
to  go  to  heaven. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  would  cry  out, 


“There  they  are !”  and  we  all  looked  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  behind  which  the  road  was  hid, 
and  when  a man  slowly  rose  over  the  brow  and 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  on  horseback,  we 
thought  sure  enough  there  were  the  Yankees. 
So  we  stood  hours  and  hours,  and  just  when  we 
thought  they  would  not  bo  coming  that  day,  two 
men  rode  up  the  hill  and  down  again  slowly, 
then  three  more,  then  a dozen  or  more  all  in  a 
body,  with  flags  in  their  hands ; and  at  last  the 
whole  turnpike  was  blue,  and  we  knew  for  a cer- 
tainty they  were  come.  We  just  looked  at  one 
another,  and  I felt  mighty  queer;  but  Uncle 
Henry  and  all  the  others,  who  stood  way  down 
by  the  stile,  looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  going 
to  shout  to  the  sky  and  to  jump  out  of  their  skin. 
Aleck  looked  at  me  too,  and  winked,  and  shut 
his  eves,  and  shook  all  over,  till  I could  not 
help  myself,  and  I laughed,  and  they  all  laughed, 
and  it  set  the  others  down  at  the  stile  a-laughing, 
and  we  held  our  sides  and  did  not  mind  master 
and  his  friends  looking  at  ns  as  if  they  did  not 
like  it  at  all. 

When  the  first  officer  came  up  to  where  Mr. 
Fowler  stood,  he  rushed  forward  and  came  near 
falling  between  the  horses’  feet,  and  they  all 
cried  out  together,  I don’t  know  what ; but  the 
tailor  had  the  biggest  mouth,  and  he  talked 
loudest.  So  I suppose  they  heard  him,  and  one 
of  the  officers  said  something  about  private  prop- 
erty being  spared,  but  public  property  must  be 
given  up. 

Just  then  master  walked  up  himself,  like  a 
real  gentleman  that  he  is,  and  although  he  was 
on  foot  and  had  not  even  a spur  on  his  boot,  he 
looked  as  good  a man  as  the  big  officers  on  their 
fine  horses.  One  of  them  told  him  he  was  not 
the  General,  but  he  would  send  up  a guard  as 
soon  as  they  got  into  town.  Then  they  moved 
on,  and  such  a sight ! They  looked  very  differ- 
ent from  our  poor  Confederate  soldiers,  with 
their  sleek  horses  and  bright  swords,  and  there 
was  not  a ragged  jacket  or  a bare  foot  among 
them  all.  They  lmd,  every  one  of  them,  a pile 
of  good  things  strapped  up  behind  and  before 
their  saddles,  and  a good  many  had  a fine  horse 
by  their  side  with  all  sorts  of  packages  and  par- 
cels strapped  upon  their  back,  ever  so  high,  but 
nobody  in  the  saddle.  But  I thought,  what 
wouldn’t  I give  if  I could  but  ride  one  of  those 
fine  horses  and  be  a soldier  and  as  good  as  any 
white  man ! I looked  at  Aleck,  and  I saw  he 
thought  so  too ; and  what  is  best  about  it,  it 
did  not  last  long,  and  it  all  came  true,  sure 
enough.  We  stood  there  and  looked  and  look- 
ed until  we  were  tired,  for  there  was  no  end  to 
the  horses,  and  the  big  guns,  and  the  wagons, 
and  oh,  they  had  every  thing  so  nice  and  so 
whole,  though  they  were  bespattered  from  head 
to  foot ; I did  not  think  soldiers  could  look  so 
well.  At  last  they  were  nearly  all  gone,  and  I 
and  Aleck  went  back. 

When  we  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
we  saw  Miss  Mary  and  some  of  the  other  young 
ladies  standing  by  the  window  up  stairs,  and 
some  of  them  were  crying;  but  Miss  Mary 
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waved  a little  flag,  such  as  our  soldiers  have, 
right  in  the  face  of  the  Yankees.  But  master 
looked  up  and  gave  her  such  a look!  Miss 
Mary  went  away  from  the  window,  and  when 
they  sent  for  her  to  come  down  to  dinner,  she 
told  Flora  to  tell  master  she  had  a bad  headache 
and  did  not  want  any  dinner.  Soon  after  the 
bell  rang,  and  when  I went  to  the  front-door 
there  stood  a big  Yankee  officer,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side  and  the  mud  all  over  him,  and  he 
asked  in  a very  soft  voice  if  master  was  at  home. 
I did  not  like  much  his  talking  of  my  master 
and  he  a Yankee,  but  I knew  I must  be  polite 
to  strangers,  and  I asked  him  to  please  walk  in. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  see  master,  would  I re- 
quest him  to  come  to  the  front-door  for  a moment. 

I can’t  tell  exactly  what  it  was,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  officer’s  voice,  and  in  the  way 
he  spoke  to  me,  that  made  me  feel  a big  man, 
and  as  if  nobody  ought  to  call  me  Oby  any  more. 
Master  is  mighty  good  to  roe,  but  he  always 
talks  to  mo  as  if  I was  a little  baby  and  had  not 
any  sense  at  all.  Now  the  officer  spoke  right 
sternly,  though  his  voice  was  so  soft,  but  some- 
how it  did  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  and  I felt 
all  the  better  for  it.  I ran  in  and  told  master, 
who  came  out  at  once,  not  at  all  flurried  but  like 
& grand  old  gentleman,  and  he  begged  the  officer 
very  politely  to  walk  in.  But  he  would  not 
come  in,  and  merely  told  roaster  that  he  was  on 
General  Sheridan’s  staff,  and  that  he  wished  to 
know  where  he  should  place  the  guard.  I want- 
ed badly  to  hear  what  they  were  going  to  say 
to  each  other,  but  master  sent  me  down  stairs 
to  tell  Aunt  Hannah  to  cook  a big  dinner  for  the 
soldiers.  We  had  done  that  often  enough  when 
our  poor  Confederates  came  by,  and  there  was 
not  much  left  in  the  smoke-house ; but  when  the 
folks  in  the  kitchen  heard  it  was  for  the  Yankees 
they  were  going  to  cook  they  set  to  work  with  a 
will.  Aunt  Hannah  said  she  would  sit  up  all 
night  to  work  for  them  blessed  Yankees,  and 
Flora  laughed  and  cried  out  that  she  hoped 
there  was  a handsome  captain  coming  to  take 
her  to  Boston. 

Now  I did  not  like  that  at  all,  for  Flora  was 
a mighty  sweet  girl ; she  was  not  one  of  your 
mean  black  niggers,  but  quite  light,  and  had 
the  most  beautiful  hair  I ever  saw  in  my  life, 
and  a waist — why  she  could  wear  Miss  Mary’s 
dresses,  who  is  not  bigger  than  a grasshopper, 
and  they  were  still  too  large  for  her.  So  I sat 
down  angrily,  and  turned  my  back  upon  them, 
and  whistled  to  myself.  All  of  a sudden  there 
comes  a hand  and  shuts  up  my  mouth,  and  a voice 
says  tome:  “ Why,  Oby,  you  are  not  at  all  gallant 
to-day !’’  Up  I jump  and  make  her  a fine  bow, 
and  say,  “Oh,  Madam,  I did  not  know  you 
was  here,  I hope  you  are  well.”  She  did  not 
say  a word,  but  looked  at  Aunt  Hannah  and 
looked  at  me,  and  then  she  burst  out  a-lnughing 
and  cries : “ Oh,  Mr.  Paragon,  }*ou  must  look 
sharper,  or  ooe  of  these  days  Miss  Flora  will 
bloom  in  another  garden.”  They  had  spoilt  her 
mightily,  and  told  her  that  her  name  meant 
‘ ‘ Pretty  Flower.”  The  young  ladies  on  whom 


she  waited  gave  her  quantities  of  nice  things, 
and  when  she  went  down  on  Sunday  to  church 
she  looked  every  bit  as  pretty  as  a lady,  and 
prettier  too.  Colonel  Wood’s  Aleck  was  very 
sweet  on  her,  and  he  and  I bad  had  many  a fight 
about  it — who  was  to  escort  her  to  preaching, 
and  who  was  to  hand  her  into  supper,  when 
Aunt  Betsy’s  daughter  was  married.  She  went 
more  with  Aleck  than  with  me,  and  many  is  the 
cry  I have  had  about  it;  but  then  she  would 
look  so  sweetly  at  me,  and  say  with  such  a soft 
voice : ‘ * Get  along,  you  handsome  nigger  that 
I could  not  help  myself,  and  all  the  money  I 
ever  got  went  to  buy  her  ribbons  and  candy. 

I went  up  to  her  and  said : “Now,  sweet  an- 
gel, don’t  you  be  angry  with  me,  and  you  shall 
have  that  big  red  shawl  that  hangs  out  at  Mr. 
Abraham’s  store  window;”  and  I put  my  arm 
around  her  and  was  just  going  to — when  there 
came  such  a pull  at  the  door-bell  that  I jumped 
up  and  thought  the  Yankees  were  breaking  into 
the  house. 

I ran  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  I could,  and  as  I 
was  tiying  to  unlock  the  door — we  did  not  use 
to  do  it,  and  so  the  key  would  not  turn  very 
quickly — somebody  rang  and  rang  until  I got 
frightened  out  of  my  wits.  When  I opened  the 
door  there  stood  Miss  Polly,  as  red  as  a peony, 
her  dress  all  in  tatters,  and  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  as  I had  never  seen  a lady  do  in  all 
my  life,  and  rushes  by  me  to  master’s  study. 
Master  had  just  come  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  she  ran  nearly  over  him.  Then 
she  began  telling  him  to  come,  for  God’s  sake,  to 
her  house;  how  the  Yankees  had  come  there 
and  broken  every  thing  to  pieces,  and  wcTe  mis- 
behaving shamefully.  I did  not  believe  a word 
of  it,  for  they  had  been  vety  polite  to  us  all  and 
to  master  too ; but  he  did  not  say  a word,  put 
on  his  hat,  gave  Miss  Polly  his  arm,  and  walked 
right  off  with  her.  I followed  liim,  for  I thought 
he  might  want  me,  and  I heard  Miss  Polly  rat- 
tling away  like  a water-mill,  telling  him  how  the 
soldiers  had  come  to  the  house,  and  first  broken 
into  the  kitchen  and  eaten  all  the  dinner  that 
there  was,  and  tlien  came  into  the  sitting-room 
and  asked  for  whisky.  Her  brother,  who  bad 
been  shot  in  the  Valley  and  was  lying  with  a 
broken  leg  on  a couch,  had  gotten  very  angry 
and  called  them  names.  The  Yankees  did  not 
like  that,  and  went  to  work  smashing  every 
thing  in  the  house.  So  she  ran  over  to  our 
house  to  got  help. 

. When  we  crossed  the  road — it  was  knee-deep 
in  mud — we  saw  Miss  Emma,  with  her  three 
little  children,  sitting  on  the  big  oak  stump  right 
by  the  house,  crying  bitterly,  and  in  the  house 
all  the  windows  and  doors  smashed,  and  such  a 
row  as  I have  not  heard  in  my  life.  Master 
puts  Miss  Polly  down  by  her  sister’s  side,  and 
tells  her  to  sit  quiet,  and  then  he  walks  as  boldly 
up  to  where  the  Yankees  were  as  if  he  were 
General  Sheridan  himself.  I was  afraid  to  go 
after  him,  so  I staid  by  the  ladies,  who,  I 
thought,  wanted  somebody  to  protect  them,  and 
they  were  so  full  of  the  misfortune  they  told  me 
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every  thing.  All  the  silver  was  gone,  and  all 
the  china  was  broken,  and  the  pictures  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  books  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow ; and  as  they  were  telling  me  the  soldiers 
came  out.  Some  had  a pillow-case  full  of  flour, 
another  a tureen  filled  with  meal,  and  still  an- 
other had  two  big  gold  watches  in  his  hand.  At 
last  one  came  out  with  a silver  cup  in  his  hand. 
When  Miss  Emma  sees  him  she  jumps  up  and 
catches  hold  of  it,  and  says,  “ You  sha’n’fc  take 
away  my  poor  baby’s  cup !”  “ But  1 will,  ” says 
the  soldier — a great  big  fellow  with  a sword  by 
his  side.  * * But  you  sha'n't !”  cries  Miss  Emma 
again,  and  the  big  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
And  there  they  pulled,  she  on  one  side  and  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  and  I thought  she 
was  going  to  fall  down,  when  master  comes  out 
and  very  quietly  puts  his  hand  upon  the  soldier's 
arm,  and  says,  “ You  will  surely  oblige  the  lady 
and  let  her  have  the  cup.”  The  Yankee  looked 
quite  bewildered,  but  he  had  let  go,  and  Miss 
Emma  ran  back  to  her  seat  with  her  baby 
in  her  arm ; and  the  baby  held  the  cup  with 
her  dumpy  little  fingers,  as  if  she  knew  what 
she  held,  and  master  looked  pleased  and  said : 
“ I am  glad,  Sir,  you  can  act  so  handsomely.”  I 
thought  the  soldier  had  a great  mind  to  tell  him 
he  did  not  want  any  of  his  praise ; but  I know 
most  men  were  rather  afraid  of  master,  ho  looked 
so  stiff  and  so  stately ; and  he  went  slowly  away. 
Then  master  called  out  in  a clear,  loud  voice : 
“ Mike  O’Rourke ! Mike  O'Rourke  !” 

I was  half  frightened,  when  all  of  a sudden 
there  stepped  oat  from  behind  a big  oak-tree  a 
great  red-haired  Yankee,  with  a sword,  and  a 
carbine,  and  a pistol  in  his  belt.  “What  do 
you  want  ?”  says  he.  Master  answered,  “Were 
you  not  placed  here  as  guard.  Sir,  to  protect 
this  house  ?”  “ Well,  I believe  I was.”  “ And 
when  these  marauders  came,  and  the  ladies 
begged  you  to  protect  them,  you  ran  away  and 
hid  ?”  The  soldier  looked  as  if  he  did  not  like 
at  All  being  talked  to  in  that  wayT  and  perhaps 
he  had  not  a very  good  conscience ; so  he  said, 
in  a sulky  tone : “I  could  not  stop  all  those  fel- 
lows; they  were  too  many  for  me!”  Master 
said,  very  quietly:  “You  know  very  well  that 
your  orders  are  to  do  your  duty,  and  to  shoot 
down  the  first  one  who  breaks  the  safeguard.'’ 
The  Yankee  looked  rather  taken  aback ; but  then 
he  cried  out  very  angrily,  “I  don’t  know  what 
all  this  is  to  you.  Sir,  but  I would  have  you  know 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  a man  whose  house  has 
been  burned  over  his  head,  down  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  these  beggarly  rebels,  and  whose  old 
father  and  mother  have  been  driven  out  by  night 
and  ruined  for  life,  to  stand  here  and  protect 
people  who,  for  all  I know,  may  have  been  the 
very  ones  to  do  so  to  me.”  With  that  he  turn- 
ed on  his  heel  and  walked  to  the  house.  I 
don't  know  what  master  thought ; but  he  looked 
rather  puzzled,  and  went  up  to  Miss  Emma  and 
began  talking  to  them  in  a low  voice. 

Soon  after  the  Yankees  made  a great  uproar 
in  the  hoase,  and  then  they  came  out,  one  by 
one,  the  red-haired  man  shoving  them  oat  with 


a laugh  and  a curse,  until  the  house  was  clear 
again.  I had  been  watching  them,  so  that  I 
did  not  hear  what  master  said  to  the  ladies,  but 
jnst  as  the  last  one  went  down  the  hill  I heard 
Miss  Polly  crying  bitterly,  and  saying:  “And 
would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  one  of  these  wretches 
told  me  I was  the  ugliest  woman  he  had  seen  in 
the  Confederacy ; and  as  for  Emma,  she  was  too 
ugly  to  live  ?”  I looked  hard  at  master,  to  see 
what  he  would  say  to  that,  but  I thought  he  was 
trying  all  he  could  not  to  laugh.  Then  he 
smiled  and  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Emma,  and 
asked  her  when  she  had  heard  from  her  hus- 
band, and  they  all  went  back  to  the  house. 

The  red-haired  man  came  out  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench  in  the  veranda;  and  when  he 
sees  me  standing  there,  he  says,  “Come  here, 
man,  and  bring  me  some  water ; and,  look  here, 
bring  me  some  whisky  too,  or  I’ll  cut  your 
head  off!”  I was  certainly  afraid  he  would  do 
it,  too,  so  I ran  as  fast  as  I could  to  Uncle  Tony 
close  by,  who  I knew  had  some  apple  brandy, 
and  telling  him  that  it  was  for  a Yankee  soldier 
he  gave  me  some.  I ran  back  to  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman— for  I knew  him  to  be  Irish,  because  we 
have  so  many  of  those  folks  around  us,  working 
on  the  canal — and  brought  him  the  whisky.  I 
was  running  for  the  water  too,  but  he  called 
after  me,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty  now,  I 
need  not  go  for  water.  So  I sat  down  on  the 
grass  by  his  side,  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  got 
hold  of  his  sword,  and  made  the  little  wheels  on 
his  spurs  play  as  fast  as  they  would  go. 

All  of  a sudden  he  looks  at  me  and  says: 
“Hollo,  Cuffee,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a 
fine  horse  and  ride  along  with  us  all?'*  My 
heart  jumped  when  I heard  him  make  such  an 
offer ; but  I did  not  know  if  he  was  in  earnest, 
so  I only  laughed  and  laughed  until  he  could 
not  help  himself  and  had  to  laugh  too.  But 
after  a while  he  looked  very  sober,  and  said : 
“ Nonsense,  Cuffee,  nonsense ; don’t  laugh  that 
way,  but  tell  me  soberly  would  not  you  like  to 
go  with  me  and  become  a soldier?”  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  I jomped  up 
and  said,  as  lond  as  I could,  “Yes,  Sir,  that  I 
will,  and  I have  long  waited  for  the  day ; God 
be  thanked  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I shall  be  a 
free  man!” 

He  told  mo  then  to  follow  him,  and  we  went 
over  to  Bqit'b  Hill,  where  the  General  had  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  red-haired  man’s  regiment 
had  their  camp.  When  we  got  there  I found 
out  that  he  belonged  to  the  artillery,  and  the 
whole  wood  was  filled  with  guns,  and*  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  all  about  the  hill  were  fires  lit, 
and  the  men  were  sitting  around  them  eating 
their  supper.  I felt  nil  of  a sudden  as  hungry 
as  a rattlesnake,  for  there  they  had  coffee,  and 
white  sugar,  and  lemons,  and  all  the  good  things 
we  had  not  seen  at  our  house  for  ever  so  long. 
We  went  past  them  all,  until  we  came  close  to 
the  house,  and  there  I saw  a great  number  of 
colored  gentlemen  standing  around  in  a circle, 
and  in  the  middle  were  some  Yankee  soldiers. 
Jnst  os  we  came  np  I heard  one  of  them  say, 
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“ Here  is  another  fine  lot ; what's  the  bid  ?”  I 
felt  as  if  I was  turning  to  stone,  when  I found 
out  that  he  held  Bob,  my  second  cousin,  by  his 
right  ear,  and  pushed  him  forward  in  the  bright 
light.  I thought  sure  enough  it  was  all  the  old 
story  over  again,  and  we  were  not  free  yet,  but 
to  be  sold  just  as  we  were  before.  Somebody 
cried  out,  “ I’ll  give  a ham !”  and  another,  “ I 
bid  a loaf  of  sugar!”  Now  I wondered  more 
than  ever,  for  Bob  was  a powerful  fellow,  and 
could  plow  better  than  any  man  on  the  plant- 
ation, and  that  was  no  price  at  all,  even  in 
Confederate  money.  But  I soon  found  out  that 
they  were  only  offering  something  for  the  right 
to  choose  their  servants,  and  that  we  were 
really  free,  only  we  could  not  choose  our  masters, 
but  they  chose  us. 

When  I understood  that  right,  I turned 
round  and  said,  very  politely,  “Master,  I 
wish  you  would  not  offer  me  to  any  body  but 
keep  me  yourself.  I would  rather  be  your 
servant  than  any  body’s  else.”  He  seemed  to 
be  quite  pleased  at  being  called  Master,  and 
slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “Well, 
Cuffee,  if  you  wish  it,  you  may  do  so.”  I did 
not  like  to  be  called  Cuffee,  which  is  not  re- 
spectable for  a nigger  who  moves  in  good  so- 
ciety; so  I said,  “Master,  my  name  is  Oby; 
and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I would  rather  you 
should  call  me  by  my  name.”  I don’t  think  he 
heard  me,  for  he  said  nothing  for  a while,  and 
then  he  showed  me  his  horse,  a fine  big  bay,  and 
told  me  to  rub  him  down : “ But  mind  you  do  it 
well,”  he  said,  “ or  you  will  be  bucked.”  I did 
not  know  what  he  meant  by  that,  for  the  boys 
had  often  called  me  a “Buck,”  and  I had  al- 
ways taken  it  for  a compliment.  I soon  found 
out  however  what  it  was,  for  Jack,  the  doctor’s 
boy,  who  was  up  here  too,  and  who  hud  refused 
to  cook  supper  for  his  new  master,  because  he 
was  so  tired  from  doing  all  they  had  made  him  do 
ever  since  dinner-time,  lay  not  far  o$  bound  up 
in  the  most  curious  way  I have  ever  seen,  and 
was  hollowing  most  awfully. 

My  bay  did  not  give  me  much  trouble,  only 
he  had  an  ugly  way  of  kicking,  when  you  touch- 
ed him  at  a particular  spot ; and  he  was  so  quick 
at  it  that  I got  one  or  two  kicks  against  my  shins 
before  I was  aware  of  it.  I disliked  it  mightily, 
for  I did  not  know  then  that  his  kicking  was  to 
save  my  life  when  nothing  else  could  help  me. 
They  did  not  offer  me  any  supper  that  night, 
so  I ran  home  and  told  Flora  all  about  it,  how 
the  soldiers  said  I was  free  now,  and  how  I was 
to  have  a fine  horse  and  become  a sure  enough 
soldier,  and  have  my  fifteen  dollars  a month,  all 
to  myself. 

She  was  not  half  as  glad  as  I thought  she 
would  be,  and  asked  me  if  I thought  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  the  servant  of  a Yankee  than  to  serve 
a gentleman  like  master.  I did  not  like  her 
saying  so  at  all,  for  I could  not  tell  her  why  I 
liked  it  better ; and  still,  I knew  it  was  better. 
I had  thought  I would  ask  her  to  come  along 
with  me  and  become  my  wife,  when  we  got  to 
the  North.  But  somehow  I hod  not  the  courage, 


she  looked  so  wicked  out  of  her  eyes ; and  then 
Aunt  Hannah  stood  by,  and  although  she  made- 
believc  she  was  busy  with  her  pots  and  plates  I 
knew  she  had  heard  every  word  I said.  But  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  Flora,  and  just  to  say, 
“Oh,  Miss  Flora!”  and  I thought  she  looked 
as  sweet  as  a rose-bud,  when  she  cast  her  eyes 
down  and  picked  at  the  pretty  belt  I had  given 
her  the  Sunday  before,  and  seemed  to  think  very 
hard. 

Just  then  Aleck  came  up,  and  asked  me 
when  I was  going  away.  That  put  me  in  mind, 
that  last  week  master  had  called  us  all  up  into 
the  hall  and  told  us,  if  we  wanted  to  go  when 
the  Yankees  came,  we  must  be  sure  not  to  sneak 
off  like  a parcel  of  runaway  niggers,  but  to  come 
up  like  men  and  tell  him,  and  he  would  see  to  it 
that  we  had  some  clothes  and  something  to  help 
us  on  the  way  when  we  went.  I thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  go  up  stairs  and  tell  him  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave.  I pulled  off 
my  shoes  and  went  up  softly  into  the  veranda, 
where  I knew  he  would  be  sitting.  And  so  he 
was,  in  his  old  arm-chair,  with  Maida  right 
across  his  feet  and  Miss  Lucy  sitting  by  his  side, 
reading  to  him  out  of  the  big  old  Bible  he  uses 
at  prayers,  when  we  come  up  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  She  read  so  low  I could  not  hear 
where  she  was,  but  I made  out  that  it  was  some- 
thing about  God  being  our  rock  and  a very  pres- 
ent help  in  trouble ; and  when  I looked  at  mas- 
ter I saw  the  big  tears  were  coming  down  bis 
white  cheeks  slowly,  one  by  one.  I knew  then 
he  was  thinking  of  young  master,  who  lay  dead 
and  killed  way  off  in  Spottsyl vania,  and  nobody 
knew  where.  When  I saw  that  I could  not  go 
up  to  him  to  save  my  life,  so  I slipped  down 
again,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Master  had  always  been  mighty  good  to  me, 
and  I had  never  wanted  any  thing  on  this  earth 
but  he  had  given  it  to  me ; and  I knew  as  long 
as  I staid  with  him,  and  be  had  any  thing  to 
live  on,  he  would  provide  for  me.  But  1 wanted 
badly  to  be  a free  man,  and  I knew  I could 
never  earn  fifteen  dollars  a month,  as  I could  at 
the  North ; and  perhaps  they  were  going  to  give 
us  each  a farm,  and  we  would  not  have  to  work 
any  more.  It  was  a bad  night  for  me,  and  my 
head  turned  all  around  in  a whirl ; now  I want- 
ed to  stay,  and  now  I wanted  to  go.  But  when 
the  red  streaks  came  out  over  the  mountain,  and 
then  the  big  sun  rose  right  behind  the  old  cher- 
ry-tree at  the  tobacco  patch,  I remembered  what 
William  had  said,  when  he  preached  to  us  at 
Uncle  James’s  funeral,  about  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Liberty,  and  our  going  to  glory  here 
upon  earth,  by  the  word  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
I ran  as  fast  as  I could  to  Burr’s  Hill,  and  told 
them  all  that  I had  come  to  be  free. 

My  new  master  showed  me  a beautiful  horse 
that  I was  to  ride,  and  when  the  light  came 
through  the  trees  and  I could  see  every  thing 
clear,  I saw  it  was  Master  William’s  great  big 
stallion.  I did  not  like  to  get  on  him,  because 
every  body  about  here  knew  him,  he  had  stood 
so  often  down  in  town,  but  I was  told  lo  take 
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him  down  to  water,  and  I did  not  like  to  be 
bucked  like  Bob.  I went  down  to  the  spring, 
and  I could  not  help  thinking  he  was  the  hand- 
somest horse  I had  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  it 
would  be  a great  thing  for  me  to  ride  alongside 
of  all  the  gentlemen  on  such  a fine  horse. 
'When  I came  back  to  the  fire  they  showed  me 
a quantity  of  bags  and  bales,  all  nicely  fixed  in 
white  cotton  sheets,  which  I had  to  strap  on  the 
horse ; there  was  just  enough  room  left  between 
the  pile  in  front  and  the  pile  behind  to  get  into 
the  saddle.  They  did  not  give  me  any  break- 
fast either,  but  I did  not  mind  that  much,  for 
soon  the  bugles  seunded — it  made  me  feel  like 
a gentleman  to  be  called  by  a bugle  like  all  the 
others ; and  my  new  master,  who  was  a corporal 
or  a major,  had  some  other  gentlemen  under 
him,  and  when  the  guns  were  all  ranged  in 
beautiful  order,  the  Colonel  came  out  and  looked 
at  us,  and  off  we  marched  with  the  music  at  our 
head. 

First  came  the  Colonel  and  some  officers, 
then  came  the  music,  with  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments such  as  I had  never  seen  before ; after 
them  came  men  who  bore  a number  of  flags, 
which  I knew  nothing  of,  and  after  them,  be- 
fore all  the  regiment,  came  we  colored  people, 
about  fifty  of  us,  all  on  fine  horses,  and  the  hap- 
piest boys  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  It  was 
glorious.  But  when  we  got  to  the  corner  by 
the  tobacco-house,  where  the  gate  has  been  out 
of  order  for  many  years  and  the  lane  is  quite  low 
and  narrow,  they  all  stopped  and  we  could  not 
go  any  farther.  The  mud  was  awful,  and  the 
horses  could  not  pull  the  heavy  guns  and  the 
wagons. 

Just  then  who  must  come  up  but  master.  I 
felt  mighty  badly,  but  I could  not  run  away,  and 
I looked  for  my  new  master  to  stand  by  me  and 
let  them  all  know  that  I was  free.  When  mas- 
ter’s eye  came  slowly  down  the  line  and  at  last 
fell  right  upon  me,  I thought  I was  going  to 
sink  into  the  ground.  It  made  me  feel  sick. 
When  I looked  up  again  he  was  making  his  way 
through  the  horses  and  the  cannons  right  up  to 
me,  and  did  not  mind  the  mud,  and  the  way  the 
soldiers  all  looked  at  him,  and  the  horses  that 
wanted  to  kick  him.  When  he  came  up  to 
where  I sat  on  my  horse,  he  just  said,  “Oh, 
Oby  J”  and  before  I knew  what  I was  doing,  I 
was  out  of  the  saddle  and  standing  right  before 
him,  with  my  new  cap  in  my  hand.  He  said, 
in  his  quiet  way,  “ Oby,  you  know  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  air ; you 
have  not  even  a blanket,  and  it  is  not  three 
weeks  since  you  were  sick  with  pneumonia. 
Come  home,  my  boy,  and  don’t  distress  your 
father  and  your  mother.  You  know  it  will  kill 
them !” 

I knew  that  what  he  said  was  but  too  true ; 
hut  then  again,  when  I looked  at  the  fine  horse 
I was  on,  and  all  the  gentlemen  around  me,  I 
felt  quite  undecided.  Master  said  again,  very 
quietly,  “Come  home,  Oby!”  and  I followed 
him,  I did  not  know  why.  But  just  as  we  were 
getting  out  of  the  crowd,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  \ 


my  new  master  came  dashing  up  to  where  we 
were,  and  with  a terrible  oath  told  me  to  mount 
my  horse  and  be  ready  to  start.  I was  so  fright- 
ened I did  not  know  what  to  do.  Master  never 
said  a word,  but  just  looked  at  me  as  if  he  pitied 
me  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  I could 
not  stand  that ; I did  not  think  of  father  and 
mother  at  home,  nor  of  Flora,  nor  of  the  nice 
times  we  had  had  together  in  the  fields  at  night, 
but  I just  looked  at  master  and  went  away  with 
him.  But  the  soldier  was  not  satisfied  yet ; he 
came  straight  np  to  ns,  and  swearing  worse  than 
ever,  he  said  to  master,  “How  dare  you.  Sir, 
force  that  man  away  ? Do  you  not  know  that 
he  is  free,  and  has  a right  to  go  where  he  will  ?” 

Master  changed  color ; I knew  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  spoken  to  in  that  way,  and  I wished 
I had  never  thought  of  enlisting  as  a soldier. 

But  he  said  nothing  at  all,  and  although  the  sol- 
diers all  turned  around,  and  my  new  master 
pulled  out  his  carbine  and  cocked  it,  he  made 
his  way  between  the  horses  and  the  guns,  I fol- 
lowing him  close  by,  until  we  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  column,  and  then  he  said  very 
quietly,  “Now,  Oby,  go  home  and  tell  your 
father  not  to  distress  himself  about  you  any  far- 
ther.” I was  just  running  up  the  road,  when  I 
heard  somebody  galloping  up,  and  as  I turned 
round  I saw  it  was  a great  officer,  with  a sword 
in  his  hand,  who  rode  up  to  master  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  I could  not  hear  his 
answer,  but  the  officer  said,  “ We  do  not  force 
servant a to  go  with  us,  and  if  your  boy  wants  to 
stay,  let  him  stay.” 

When  I came  home  I found  father  and  mo- 
ther, Uncle  Henry,  and  all  of  them  in  mother’s 
room,  and  when  they  saw  me  they  all  cried  out, 

“ Oh,  Oby,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?”  Well, 
it  made  me  right  angry  to  be  treated  thus  like 
a baby,  and  1 went  out  into  the  yard.  There 
stood  Flora,  and  what  must  she  do  but  come  up 
to  me  in  the  prettiest  way  of  the  world  and  drop 
me  a little  courtesy,  and  say  in  a little  lisping 
way,  “Oho,  Mr.  Paragon,  you  had  not  the 
courage  to  go  with  your  friends?  Don’t  you 
look  like  a little  whipped  boy?  Shall  I ask 
Miss  Lucy  for  some  candy  for  you  ?”  It  made 
me  mad  to  hear  her  talk  so,  when  she  had  all 
the  time  been  telling  me  that  I ought  to  stay, 
and  not  run  away  like  the  poor  stupid  field- 
hands. 

I turned  round  without  looking  at  her,  and 
ran  over  to  Uncle  Bob,  to  ask  him  what  I 
ought  to  do.  He  was  not  in,  but  Aunt  Betsy 
was  there,  with  the  children  about  her,  packing 
up  all  her  things.  I wondered  what  she  was 
doing,  but  she  would  not  give  me  any  answer, 
and  I was  too  mad  to  go  home  again ; so  I staid 
and  waited  for  Uncle  Bob  to  come  home  again. 

They  had  some  nice  middlings  that  day,  and 
goody-bread  with  the  sweetest  cracklings  I ever 
ate,  and  we  all  laughed,  and  talked,  and  I 
danced  a jig  for  Aunt  Betsy,  and  others  came  in 
until  the  house  was  full. 

Late  in  the  evening  Uncle  Bob  came  home, 

' and  such  a sight  he  was ! He  had  a double  har- 
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ness  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  and  a saddle 
on  his  head,  and  his  hands  full  of  bags  and 
satchels,  and  a big  gun  under  his  arm.  He 
looked  very  tired,  and  threw  it  all  down ; then 
he  opened  the  door  again  and  laughed,  and  when 
we  went  out  there  to  see  what  it  was,  we  found  a 
nice  carryall  and  two  good,  strong  horses  fastened 
to  the  fence.  I knew  the  carriage  well ; it  be- 
longed to  old  Miss  Mary  Fitch,  and  the  horses 
were  Uncle  Bob’s  master's.  I did  not  like  his  go- 
ings on  much,  but  he  was  an  old  man  and  I had 
no  right  to  say  any  thing  to  him.  When  he  had 
had  his  supper  he  lit  his  pipe  and  looked  around 
him,  and  when  he  noticed  me  he  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  said,  •‘Why,  Oby,  I thought 
you  had  gone  with  the  Yankees !"  I felt  might- 
ily ashamed.  I had  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
when  I had  done  he  called  me  out  and  whisper- 
ed to  me,  “Now,  look  here,  Oby,  don't  yon 
make  a fool  of  yourself,  but  come  along  with  me 
to-night  and  be  a man."  He  talked  and  talked, 
and  before  I knew  exactly  how  it  was,  1 had 
promised  to  go  with  him.  He  had  a way  about 
him  that  few  could  resist,  and  when  he  wanted 
you  to  do  any  thing  he  was  sure  to  get  you  to 
do  it. 

It  was  a dark  night,  the  moon  was  behind  the 
clouds,  And  at  times  you  could  not  see  the  hand 
before  your  eyes.  Uncle  Bob  had  hitched  up 
and  put  Aunt  Betsy  and  the  four  children  inside 
the  carryall ; he  sat  on  the  box,  and  every  cor- 
ner behind  and  before  was  stuffed  full  with  bags 
and  parcels.  I do  not  know  why  they  took  so 
much ; but  Aunt  Betsy  would  take  every  thing ; 
and  there  was  her  spinning-wheel,  and  her  split- 
bottomed  rocking-chair,  and  the  cradle  for  the 
baby.  Then  there  was  Colonel  Wood’s  Aleck, 
and  Dr.  White’s  Jimmy,  and  I.  We  walked 
pretty  fast,  and  listened  with  all  our  might,  for 
we  thought  we  might  meet  some  gentleman  and 
he  might  stop  us.  But  there  was  nobody  about 
that  night ; every  body  was  afraid  of  the  Yan- 
kees, and  kept  very  close.  Besides,  the  roads 
were  awful,  and  Unde  Bob’s  horses  could  hardly 
pull  the  carryall  at  a snail's  pace.  Every  now 
and  then  they  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud,  and 
then  we  had  to  take  rails  from  the  fence  and 
put  them  under  the  wheels  and  help  Uncle  Bob. 
It  was  not  half  as  pleasant  ns  riding  on  a fine 
horse  among  a crowd  of  gentlemen,  or  even  sit- 
ting at  home  in  mother’s  room  and  having  a 
nice  supper.  After  a while  Uncle  Bob  became 
angry,  and  the  next  time  the  horBes  stalled  he 
pitched  Aunt  Betsy’s  wheel  into  the  road ; then 
went  the  chair,  and  the  cradle,  and  a great 
many  other  things.  Annt  Betsy  did  not  dare 
say  a word,  but  she  groaned  and  groaned. 
It  sounded  awful  in  the  dark  night  and  in  the 
black  woods  where  we  were.  At  last  we  could 
' not  get  any  further,  and  just  then  we  saw  a light 
through  tho  trees,  and  when  wo  whipped  the 
horses  on  both  sides  to  get  nearer  to  it  we  found 
an  army  wagon  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with 
the  mud  over  tho  hubs  of  the  wheels,  and  one 
of  the  mules  half-dead  and  half-buried  in  the 
mud.  The  drivers  and  some  of  the  escort  had 


made  a roaring  fire  in  the  woods,  and  we  joined 

them.  I was  so  sleepy  I fell  down  where  we 
stopped,  and  did  not  know  what  happened  any 
more. 

I was  just  dreaming  of  my  young  master’s 
calling  me  to  saddle  his  pony  when  somebody 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I could  not  wake 
up  at  once.  It  always  went  bard  with  me  to 
wake  in  the  morning,  and  then  I heard  some- 
body call  my  name.  It  sounded  very  sweet  to 
me  somehow,  though  I did  not  know  where  it 
came  from,  and  when  I got  my  eyes  open  at  last 
I thought  I was  dreaming  still.  For  there  was 
Flora  standing  by  my  side,  looking  up  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I was 
lying  right  before  her.  After  a while  she  turn- 
ed her  eyes  all  around  her,  and  when  they  came 
back  to  me  she  cried  out,  “Why,  Oby,  if  that  is 
not  you ! Where  on  earth  do  you  come  from  ?** 
Now  that  was  a nice  question  to  ask  me ; so  I just 
jumped  up  and  laughed  heartily  ; and  then  she 
began  laughing  too,  and  before  I knew'  what  I 
was  doing  my  arm  was  round  her  waist  and  I 
had  kissed  her  twice.  She  pretended  to  be  very 
angry,  but  I only  laughed  the  more,  and  at  last 
she  told  me  bow  she  had  heard  from  Uncle 
Bob's  son,  who  stays  at  master's  mill,  that  I had 
gone  along  with  him.  Then  she  had  made  a lit- 
tle bundle  of  her  nicest  clothes  and  had  followed 
us  all  the  way,  never  saying  a word,  until  she  felt 
so  cold  in  the  morning  she  could  not  stay  away 
any  longer  from  the  fire.  When  I asked  her  what 
she  had  come  for,  she  said : “You  would  not 
have  me  let  Aunt  Betsy  go  away  with  all  those 
babies  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  them  ? And 

then,  might  not  somebody  have  come  and  fright- 
ened Mr.  Paragon  out  of  his  wits  and  sent  him 
home  again  crying?”  At  first  I did  not  know 
how  to  take  her,  but  there  was  something  funny 
in  her  voice  that  I knew  well  enough  from  of 
old.  So  I jumped  up,  as  quick  as  a squirrel, 
and  before  she  knew  what  was  coming  I had  my 
arras  around  her  once  more,  and  kissed  her  as 
hard  as  I could.  We  must  have  made  some 
noise,  for  all  of  a sudden  there  was  a crowd 
around  us,  and  all  cried  out  upon  Flora  and 
wanted  to  know  how  she  got  there  and  what  she 
came  for. 

We  were  still  talking  and  laughing  in  the 
jolliest  way,  as  if  there  Was  no  trouble  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  down  at  a corn-sliucking, 
when  bang  went  a shot,  and  another,  and  before 
we  knew  what  was  coming  the  wood  was  full  of 
smoke  that  could  not  get  out  fast  enough  through 
the  branches  of  the  pine-trees.  We  all  stood 
still,  and  my  heart  bent  fast  enough,  not  that 
I was  much  afraid  of  the  shooting,  but  I thought 
it  might  be  the  gray-jackets,  and  if  they  should 
catch  us  and  carry  us  back ! I would  not  have 
minded  the  going  back  so  much,  for  I knew  they 
would  not  have  punished  us,  but  I could  not 
have  stood  before  master  and  seen  him  look  at 
me  again,  as  he  did  when  he  wanted  me  to  come 
home  with  him  from  among  the  artillerymen. 
I did  not  stand  long  idly  there,  but  I just  took 
Flora’s  hand  and  told  her  to  come  along,  and 
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then  I pitched  Aunt  Betsy  and  the  little  ones 
into  the  carryall,  and  all  the  bandies  I coaid 
find.  . I was  as  in  a dream,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  horses  were  pat  in,  and  Uncle  Bob 
was  cracking  his  whip,  and  we  were  running 
after  them  as  fast  as  we  could. 

When  we  were  a little  more  qaiet  again  we 
looked  around,  and  then  we  found  out  that  we 
had  left  our  friends  the  Yankees,  and  were  quite 
alone  by  ourselves.  There  were  about  five  or 
six  colored  ladies  with  us,  some  of  them  had 
babies  on  one  arm  and  a big  pile  of  clothes  and 
such  things  under  the  other;  then  there  were 
one  or  two  elderly  men  who  looked  scared  and 
did  not  know,  I believe,  what  they  were  doing, 
except  that  they  must  go  on,  on  until  they 
got  to  the  North ; and  lastly,  thou  were  three 
or  four  little  children  who  were  just  running 
along  with  the  rest  of  them  for  the  fan.  After 
a while  I began  to  foel  hungry,  and  when  I 
looked  at  Flora  in  the  bright  daylight  I thought 
she  looked  hungry  too;  at  all  events  she  was 
very  pale  and  drooping,  and  I saw  she  had  no 
shoes  on,  and  could  hardly  walk.  I went  to  help 
her,  but  she  tried  to  hold  up,  and  said  it  did  not 
matter.  I saw,  though,  it  would  matter  pretty 
soon,  for  we  had  not  a mouthful  of  bread  nor 
meal  among  us,  and,  except  Uncle  Bob,  who  was 
rich  enough,  there  was  not  one  among  as  who 
had  any  money.  And  here  we  were  alone,  left 
by  our  natural  friends  and  protectors,  and  not 
likely  to  be  received  on  any  plantation. 

It  seemed  that  all  of  our  party  felt  the  same 
way,  for  no  one  said  a word.  Every  now  and 
then  one  of  the  children  would  begin  to  whine 
and  be  told  to  hush  up.  Then  some  girl  would 
laugh  right  out  and  suddenly  stop  short,  as  if 
she  was  frightened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
Uncle  Bob,  who  knew  best,  had  his  hands  fall 
to  drive  his  tired  horses  and  to  pull  the  carryall, 
with  its  heavy  load,  through  the  awfully  bad 
roads.  I walked  steadily  on,  Flora  right  be- 
hind me,  Indian  file,  and  what  with  the  cold, 
drizzling  rain,  wetting  us  to  the  skin,  and  the 
loads  of  mud  that  stuck  to  our  feet,  and  the 
heavy  thoughts  that  weighed  on  our  minds,  we 
did  not  make  a very  merry  couple.  I thought, 
every  now  and  then,  what  a glorious  time  I 
would  have  at  the  North.  I knew  I could  make 
as  good  a shoe  os  any  white  man,  and  I thought 
of  a nice  little  shop  I might  have  in  Cincinnati, 
where  Peter  Hite  went  when  he  was  made  free, 
and  of  Flora  being  my  good  wife,  really  married, 
and  the  beautiful  things  I was  going  to  buy  for 
her,  so  that  she  might  look  areal  lady.  But  in  the 
midst  of  my  thoughts  I stumbled  against  a big, 
old  root,  or  Flora  sighed  behind  me,  and  then 
coughed  a little  to  put  me  on  a false  track,  or 
asked  me  some  question,  to  show  that  she  was 
not  sad  at  all,  and  my  dreams  were  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  I saw  all  our  troubles  clear  before 
me  again. 

We  tramped  on  nntil  late  in  the  evening, 
when  we  met  an  old  field-hand,  with  a bag  of 
potatoes  on  his  back,  who  fold  us  we  were  still 
eight  miles  from  the  canalv  and  that  he  had  seen 


no  Yankees  any  where.  We  asked  him  to  let 
us  have  his  potatoes,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  runaway  niggers, 
and  was  going  away  to  leave  us,  when  Uncle 
Bob  came  up  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
take  for  them  in  greenbacks.  When  he  heard 
us  speak  of  greenbacks  he  became  very  polite  at 
once,  and  sold  them  for  ninepence  to  Uncle  Bob, 
who  made  him  promise  to  bring  some  fut  mid- 
dling and  some  corn-meal  up  to  the  old  tobacco 
house,  where  we  meant  to  spend  the  night.  We 
all  went  in  there,  and  it  was  a nice  enough  place 
for  us  to  get  dry  in ; there  was  somo  hay  in  a 
lean- to, on  one  side,  and  I made  a nice  little  bed 
for  Flora ; but  we  did  not  dare  make  a large 
fire  for  fear  they  might  see  it  at  the  house  and 
send  the  overseer  down  to  turn  ns  out.  Uncle 
Bob  got  his  middling,  and  Aunt  Betsy  cooked 
all  they  had  for  herself  and  her  children,  asking 
me  atod  Flora  to  come  up  and  help  ourselves.  I 
did  not  like  much  going  there,  when  there  were 
so  many  others  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat,  bat 
Uncle  Bob  told  me  to  make  no  hesitation — he 
always  loved  big  words — and  to  partake  of  his 
victuals.  I took  Flora  by  the  hand  and  pulled 
her  along  with  mo  to  the  fire.  Aunt  Betsy 
looked  nt  us,  and  I thought  she  was  going  to 
have  a hearty  laugh,  but  somehow  there  was 
none  of  us  that  night  could  laugh  heartily,  and 
we  ate  just  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  but  it  did  not 
taste  good.  Then  we  had  a chew  of  tobacco, 
and  Uncle  Bob  proposed  wo  should  sing  a psalm 
about  the  mansions  in  the  sky,  and  hallelujah, 
but  we  broke  down  pretty  soon,  and  then  we  all 
lay  down,  one  here,  one  there,  as  we  were  sit- 
ting. I was  tired  enough,  but  I could  not  sleep ; 
the  thoughts  would  come  into  my  head.  I 
could  not  drive  father  and  mother  out  of  my 
head,  and  every  time  I saw  them  in  my  mind 
they  looked  so  sad  it  made  me  feel  very  badly. 
Then  the  children  cried  and  moaned  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat ; and  some  of  the  old  ones 
groaned  too,  and  cried  out:  44 O Lord,  O 
Lord  a-mercy ! ” — it  was  very  hard  to  hear  it  all 
and  not  be  able  to  help  them  in  any  way.  60 
I was  right  glad  when  the  mist  broke  in  the 
morning  and  the  sun  rose,  first  red,  like  blood, 
and  looking  os  if  it  were  angry  at  ns,  and  then 
clear  and  bright,  like  the  dayspring  from  on 
high. 

I ran  down  to  the  spring,  where  there  was  a 
plenty  of  water,  to  wash,  and  when  I came  back  I 
saw  Flora  talking  very  anxiously  to  Aunt  Betsy. 
They  hushed  up  when  I came  near,  but  I could  see 
well  enough  that  Flora  had  been  crying,  and 
that  somebody  had  given  her  an  old  pair  of 
shoes  that  were  twice  as  big  as  her  feet.  She 
did  not  have  big  splash-feet,  like  a field-hand 
nigger  woman,  but  hers  were  nice  enough  for  any 
white  lady.  I felt  mighty  sorry  for  her ; she  was 
not  accustomed  at  all  to  rough  work,  and  down 
at  home  she  had  hardly  ever  been  sent  out  of  the 
house.  I knew  she  could  not  stand  it  long, 
and  I was  determined  to  make  her  go  back.  I 
did  not  mean  to  speak  to  her  directly.  I knew 
she  would  not  listen  to  me  if  she  once  had  made 
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up  her  mind;  but  I thought  she  would  mind 
what  Aunt  Betsy  wonld  say  to  her.  I took 
the  old  lady  aside,  and  told  her  all  about  my 
fears  and  troubles,  and  she  promised  at  once  to 
talk  to  Flora  and  to  persuade  her  to  go  home 
again. 

I went  behind  the  big  oak-tree,  lest  she  should 
see  me,  and  I noticed  Aunt  Betsy  going  up  to 
her  and  talking  to  her  very  friendly  and  very 
soberly.  But  I must  have  been  too  curious,  for 
no  sooner  had  she  ended  than  Flora  comes 
straight  up  to  where  I stood  and  said : “ And 
of  all  men,  Oby,  that  you  should  want  me  to  go 
back !"  and  with  that  she  broke  ont  into  such 
sobs  and  sighs  that  I did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  just  had  to  beg  her  to  stay  and  to  go  along 
with  us.  I told  her  I would  stand  by  her  as 
long  as  I was  alive,  and  she  could  trust  me  now 
and  forever.  In  the  mean  time  they  had  all  got- 
ten ready  to  start,  and  as  there  was  not  much 
over  from  last  night  for  breakfast,  we  were  soon 
on  the  tramp  again. 

It  was  an  awful  time,  though,  we  had ; the  road 
was  worse  than  ever,  for  Sheridan’s  men  had 
been  right  ahead  of  us,  and  they  had  trampled 
the  mud  knee-deep,  and  if  the  carryall  once 
got  into  the  ruts  the  army  wagons  had  made, 
there  was  hardly  any  way  to  get  it  out  again. 
We  were  soon  left  behind,  for  we  had  to  pull  the 
horses  out  when  they  stuck  fast,  and  to  mend  the 
harness,  that  was  all  the  time  breaking,  and  take 
the  rails  from  the  fence  and  pry  the  carriage  up 
to  let  the  poor  starved  homes  pull  it  out  again. 

At  last  we  came  to  a sandy  stretch  in  the 
pine  woods,  where  it  was  a little  better,  and  as 
wo  turned  round  a corner,  there,  right  in  the 
fence,  lay  Aunt  Phoebe,  and  by  her  side  two  of 
her  little  babies,  the  one  three  years  old  and  the 
other  about  nine  months,  and  never  a word  did 
any  one  of  them  say.  I went  up  to  Aunt  Phoebe 
and  shook  her,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. At  first  she  would  not  answer  at  all  5 at 
last,  when  Flora  came  up  and  whispered  into  her 
ear,  and  begged  her  to  speak  to  her,  she  said, 
very  faintly,  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  a step 
further,  and  that  she  hod  not  a drop  of  milk  left 
for  her  baby.  Aunt  Betsy  came  down  too,  and 
when  she  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and  turned 
the  children  round  and  found  them  look  ashy 
pale,  she  called  for  Uncle  Bob  and  fell  to  cry- 
ing bitterly.  He  came  up  slowly,  and  looked  at 
them  all  without  saying  a word.  Then  he  palled 
the  mother  and  the  children  together  into  the 
fence-comer  and  put  a quarter,  a silver  quarter, 
into  the  hands  of  Aunt  Phoebe  and  left  her  there. 
We  all  followed  him  back  to  the  carryall  with 
our  hearts  ever  so  heavy,  but  what  could  wo  do  ? 
I asked  Uncle  Bob  if  he  thought  she  would  die  ? 
He  did  not  look  at  me  at  all,  but  just  said  in  his 
beard,  “I  don’t  know;  maybe  she  will,  maybe 
she  won’t ; perhaps  it's  better  for  her  to  die  than 
to  live  on  as  she  has  done.” 

After  that  we  were  sadder  than  ever  before. 
Poor  Flora  lost  her  big  shoes  every  other  step, 
and  roost  of  the  ladies  had  to  throw  away  their 
bundles,  and  even  then  they  conld  hardly  get 


along.  Whenever  we  met  a colored  man  we 
asked  him  how  far  it  still  was  to  the  canal,  for 
we  knew  we  would  meet  the  Yankees  there  sore 
enough,  and  they  would  not  let  us  starve,  but 
give  us  all  rations.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
never  getting  nearer  to  it,  for  every  time  we 
asked  it  was  still  some  four  or  five  miles,  maybe 
six.  We  met  some  white  gentlemen,  too,  on 
the  road,  but  they  just  looked  at  us  with  stern 
faces  and  rode  by.  Once  we  came  to  a little 
bit  of  a house  by  the  way-side,  and  saw  an  old 
lady  sitting  by  the  door,  with  a cat  lapping  up 
the  milk  in  a gourd  she  held  on  her  lap.  I could 
not  Btand  seeing  that,  so  I walk  np  to  her  and 
make  her  a polite  bow,  and  say,  “ Oh,  Missis,  I 
see  you  are  a mighty  good  lady,  won’t  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  a little  of  that  milk  for  a poor 
girl  who  is  half  dead  over  yonder?”  The  old 
lady  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Flora,  who  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  staring  with  her  big  eyes 
at  the  gonrd  as  if  she  had  never  seen  milk  in 
her  life.  After  a while  she  said,  “ Well,  I don’t 
care ; take  it  if  yon  want  it.”  I was  just  tak- 
ing the  gonrd  by  the  handle,  being  careful  not 
to  spill  a drop,  when  a great  big  man  in  a gray 
uniform  and  a large  revolver  in  his  hand  comes 
out  of  the  passage,  and  swearing  at  me,  as  they 
did  in  the  army,  says,  “ Now,  you  rascal,  yon 
clear  out  here  or  I’ll  shoot  you  down  like  a dog!” 
I felt  so  mad  I would  have  liked  to  run  up  to  him 
and  snatch  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  and  shoot 
him  myself ; but  I did  not  have  the  courage,  that 
is  the  truth  of  it,  and  I knew  also  I must  not 
get  my  friends  into  trouble  before  we  got  to  the 
soldiers  again.  When  I came  back  to  where 
Flora  stood  I saw  she  had  dropped  down  npon 
a big  rock  they  used  to  get  on  horseback  by, 
and  when  I spoke  to  her  she  said  she  could  not 
get  any  further.  That  finished  me,  and  I swore 
to  God  Almighty  I would  have  something  for 
her  or  take  a man’s  life.  But  just  then  some- 
thing came  between  me  and  her,  and  when  I 
looked  up  there  was  the  old  lady  with  the  gourd 
in  her  hand  and  a piece  of  corn-bread  I had  not 
seen  before,  and  she  said : 4 ‘ Never  mind  my  son, 
boy;  he  is  in  bad  humor  because  all  our  serv- 
ants have  left  us  in  a body  yesterday  and  taken 
our  horses  with  them.  Poor  child,  what  is  the 
matter  with  her?”  And  then  she  took  Flora's 
hand  in  hers  and  rubbed  it,  and  told  her  to  sit 
up  and  eat  and  not  to  cty  any  more.  I talked 
to  her  too,  and  after  a while  she  did  set  up,  and 
the  way  the  milk  and  the  bread  went ! It  would 
have  been  a pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  she  en- 
joyed it;  but  I was  terribly  hungry  myself,  and 
I counted  every  mouthful  she  took  and  every 
gulp  that  went  down.  When  she  had  done, 
she  stood  up  and  looked  much  better,  and  then 
she  thanked  the  old  lady,  as  she  had  learned  to 
do  from  Miss  Lucy.  The  old  lady  had  big  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  looked  mighty  sad ; she  said 
something  about  God’s  Providence,  which  I did 
not  understand,  and  about  somebody’s  being 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone, which,  I think,  is  somewhere  in  the  Bible. 

We  had  to  walk  fast  enough  to  overtake  the 
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others,  who  had  gotten  far  ahead  of  ns,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  we  saw  them  all  stand- 
ing in  a crowd  together  on  a high  place.  The 
sun  was  just  about  setting,  and  the  sky  was 
golden,  and  as  we  looked  at  them  we  could  see 
every  ray  of  their  clothes  and  every  hair  on  their 
head.  They  all  talked  veiy  loud,  even  Uncle 
Bob,  who  seemed  to  bo  very  angry.  We  came 
up  slowly,  for  we  were  terribly  tired,  and  Flora 
could  hardly  drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 
When  we  came  np  to  where  they  stood,  we  saw 
we  were  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  there  on 
the  tow-path  sat  Aunt  Hannah,  crying  and 
screaming  all  together,  and  the  others  stood 
around  her  and  looked  ns  angry  as  could  be. 
Wo  pressed  close  np  to  Aunt  Betsy,  and  I asked 
her  in  a whisper  what  was  the  matter.  44  Oh, 
Oby!”  she  said,  “just  think  of  it,  Aunt  Han- 
nah was  the  first  to  see  the  canal,  and  she  walks 
right  up  to  where  we  now  are  and  takes  her  poor 
little  baby — it  was  not  more  than  two  months  old 
— and  before  we  knew  what  she  was  about  she 
had  thrown  it  into  the  water,  and  there  it  lies 
now.  Oh,  Oby,  these  are  awful  times!  God 
have  mercy  upon  us!” 

I could  not  say  a word.  I had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  such  misery  in  my  life.  Flora  went 
quietly  down  to  where  Aunt  Hannah  was  rock- 
ing herself,  weeping  like  a child,  and  then 
screaming  out  aloud,  and  sat  down  by  her  and 
tried  to  take  her  hands  and  to  soothe  her.  But 
Aunt  Hannah  would  not  be  soothed  ; she  cried 
oat : 44  Leave  me  alone,  yon ! leave  me  alone ! 
You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  have  a baby  and 
to  see  it  die  on  your  breast.  She  is  happier 
down  there  than  she  could  ever  have  been  in 
this  world.  I only  wished  I was  there  too.  Can’t 
you  leave  mo  alone  ? or  give  me  something  to 
eat  ? 1 have  not  eaten  any  thing  since  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  not  a mouthful.  Oh,  my  baby, 
my  baby  ! She  was  the  sweetest  child  I ever 
had!”  And  with  that  she  began  screaming 
again,  ns  if  she  were  distracted.  I could  not 
stand  it  any  longer;  so  I touched  Flora  and 
told  her  to  come  along,  Uncle*  Bob  was  going 
and  we  must  try  to  get  something  ourselves,  or 
we  would  be  starved  too^  or  get  mad  like  poor 
Aunt  Hannah. 

Flora  got  wp  and  followed  me,  but  she  did  not 
say  a word.  The  tears  were  just  running  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 
Uncle  Bob  was  driving  along  on  the  tow-path, 
and  wc  all  followed  in  a long  string,  very  slowly. 
At  last  we  came  to  another  turn,  and  there, 
right  before  us,  lay  a big  mill,  and  behind  it  the 
town.  On  the  mill-race  stood  a soldier  in  blue, 
and  1 could  have  shouted  aloud,  for  now  1 knew 
our  troubles  would  surely  be  at  an  end.  I do 
not  know  what  made  me  so  bold,  but  I walked 
right  np  to  the  soldier  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  know  somebody  that  wanted  a really  good 
servant.  Ho  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Flora, 
who  was  standing  behind  me,  and  said : 44  You 
mean  two  good  servants,  don’t  you  ? I can’t 
afford  keeping  a servant,  but  there  is  the  sutler ; j 
I heard  him  inquire  a little  while  -ago  for  a han- 
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dy  fello%  who  understood  horses  and  knew  how 
to  make  coffee  and  such  things.” 

I hardly  let  him  finish,  for  that  was  exactly 
what  I was  good  for,  and  Flora  made  beautiful 
coffee.  I just  asked  him  where  the  sutler  was, 
and  when  ho  showed  me  some  way  down  the 
street  a splendid  team  of  four  gray  mules,  stand- 
ing before  a large,  fine  house,  and  said  that  was 
the  sutler’s  wagon,  I took  hold  of  Flora’s  hand 
and  ran  down  as  fast  as  I could.  But  when  I 
came  between  the  mules  and  the  house  I saw 
a whole  crowd  of  servants  standing  around  the 
door  and  crying  out;  “Take  me,  master,  take 
me!”  1 thought  it  was  all  over, and  1 had  lost 
my  first  and  last  chance,  when  Flora  suddenly 
let  go  my  hand  and  fell  down  like  a log  of  wood, 
right  between  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  I tried 
to  lift  her  up,  but  there  was  such  a crowd,  and 
the  mules  began  to  kick,  and  l thought  she  was 
going  to  die  right  away.  Just  then  a man  who 
had  been  inside  the  wagon  popped  his  head  out, 
and  seeing  Flora  lying  there,  he  asked ; 44  Hallo, 
what  is  the  matter,  ray  man  ?”  I told  him  as 
well  as  I could,  and  begged  him  for  mercy’s 
soke  to  help  me,  for  Flora  was  sure  enough  dy- 
ing. He  laughed  and  stepped  down  leisurely 
over  the  swingle-trees,  with  a piece  of  hard  tack 
in  one  hand  and  a bottle  in  the  other.  He 
poured  some  out  of  the  bottle  into  his  hand  and 
rnbbed  her  head  with  it,  then  ho  poured  some 
down  between  her  teeth,  and  when  I could  see 
next,  she  was  sitting  up  with  her  head  leaning 
against  the  wheel,  opening  her  eyes  as  if  she 
had  been  fast  asleep,  and  munching  a little 
bread  in  her  mouth.  1 thanked  the  gentleman 
for  having  saved  her  life,  but  he  only  laughed 
the  more.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I was  not  hun- 
gry too ; and  before  I could  say  a word  he  push- 
ed a whole  pile  of  crackers  into  my  hands. 
When  Flora  was  all  right  again,  he  asked  us 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  ourselves,  and 
we  told  him  ns  fasAs  we  could,  for  wo  were 
both  mighty  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness. 
Then  he  told  us  that  he  was  the  sutler  himself, 
and  that  if  wc  promised  to  do  well  and  be  faith- 
ful servants  to  him  he  might  find  something  to 
do  for  us  both.  He  called  to  his  clerk,  who  was 
in  the  house,  and  told  him  to  see  to  it  that  we 
got  a place  to  sleep  in  and  some  supper.  When 
I looked  a little  around  mo  I saw  they  had  a 
beautiful  flag  flying  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  that  was  the  first  night  I slept  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  & free  man. 


THE  UGLY  TOAD. 

u TT GLY  as  a toad,”  has  come  to  be  a proverb 
U in  many  languages.  Shakspearo  will 
have  it  that  the  toad  is  14  venomous”  as  well  as  - 
44  ugly.”  Now  although  one  “Learned  The- 
ban” has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  great 
dramatist  was  profoundly  versed  in  legal  lore, 
and  another  that  ho  was  “ well  up”  in  medicine, 
and  severnLthat  he  had  fathomed  tho  depths  of 
theological  science,  no  one  has  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  attempted  to  show  that  he  is  to  bo  accept- 
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ed  ns  authority  in  Natural  History.  A^to  toads, 
he  is  clearly  wrong,  saving  the  one  point  that 
they  are  indisputably  “ugly.”  Yet  if  the  pro- 
verb, “ Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  were 
literally  true,  the  Toad  should  be  considered 
most  comely ; for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  man- 
kind is  concerned,  a more  well-behaved,  harm- 
less, and  useful  creature  upon  earth.  What 
bugs  and  insects  would  say  of  him,  could  they 
speak  and  write,  is  quite  another  question. 

Toads,  considered  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  are  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  disposed  to 
keep  out  of  every  one’s  way.  They  engage  in 
no  turmoils;  rarely  collect  in  numbers  to  con- 
stitute a social  community ; nor  are  they  dis- 
posed to  set  at  defiance  any  of  the  regulations  of 
mankind.  They  delight  in  cultivated  grounds, 
but  never  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  proprietor. 
In  the  daytime  they  are  rarely  seen,  unless  an 
old  log  is  rolled  from  its  bed,  a root  wrenched 
from  its  place,  or  a stone  is  upturned  which  had 
been  undisturbed  for  years.  With  extreme  so- 
briety of  deportment,  a never-failing  appetite, 
and  unsurpassed  digestive  powers,  they  have 
been  compared  to  aldermen,  who  are  facetiously 
said  to  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
Like  street-watchmen,  sleep  through  the  day, 
but  at  dark  take  position  for  a beat.  If  undis- 
turbed, they  sometimes  occupy  the  same  cozy 
residence  under  a door-step  or  some  similar  re- 
treat, from  whence  there  is  a communication 
with  a garden,  or  any  other  equally  agreeable 
foraging  spot,  for  years  in  succession. 

Their  longevity  is  uncertain  ; but  if  it  is  true 
that  they  are  occasionally  found  boxed  up  in  the 
solid  wood  of  immense  trees,  from  whence  they 
were  incidentally  liberated;  or  stranger  still, 
discovered  hermetically  sealed  in  firm,  compact 
stone,  brought  from  deep  excavations  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  alive,  it  is  morally  certain 
we  have  no  data  for  determining  their  duration 
of  life. 

Somewhere  in  the  records  of  Natural  History 
reference  is  made  to  a toad  that  was  known  to 
have  resided  thirty  years  in  the  same  inclosure. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  attracted  by  the 
sun’s  genial  rays,  he  ventured  out  upon  a grassy 
eminence  near  his  hole.  A tame  crow  belong- 
ing to  the  same  establishment  pounced  sudden- 
ly upon  the  unsuspecting  patriarch,  presumed  to 
have  been  wrapt  in  contemplation,  and  unluck- 
ily picked  out  one  oye.  After  that  misfortune, 
being  no  longer  able  to  catch  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  a disturbance  in  the  focal  axis  of  vi- 
sion, about  to  be  explained,  the  poor  creature  was 
supposed  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

From  the  revelations  of  geology  the  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  was  a time  when  j 
the  globe  was  in  the  complete  possession  of  reptile 
monsters  of  gigantic  size.  They  dragged  their 
huge  bodies  through  lacustrine  swamps,  under 
a torrid  sun — rioting  in  universal  slaughter 
among  themselves.  At  that  early  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface  the  batrachian  family  was 
there,  as  large  as  a house.  Such  a declaration 
would  bo  considered  as  ridiculous  and  incredible 


as  Gulliver’s  description  of  Brobdinag  and  the 
Lillipnts,  were  it  not  true  that  the  actual  fossil 
remains  of  those  mammoth  reptiles  were  on  ex- 
hibition in  various  cabinets,  an  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  their  former  existence.  Our  present 
representative  of  a great  antediluvian  ancestry 
are  but  diminished  shadows  of  an  ancient 
lineage. 

The  Pipa,  a huge  toad  of  Surinam,  a foot  or 
more  broad,  is  a wonder  in  its  way.  Each  wart 
on  the  back  is  really  a cell,  into  which  its  eggs 
obtain  a lodgment  after  extrusion,  by  assistance 
of  the  male,  where  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  ones  are  carried  about  by  the  mother, 
with  their  heads  out,  enjoying  the  prospect,  as 
she  hops  over  field  and  moor. 

Toads,  ns  well  as  frogs,  subsist  exclusively 
on.  living  insects,  as  flies,  bugs,  worms,  slugs, 
etc.,  caught  when  out  of  their  hiding-places. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  in  their  nature  than  the 
well-established  fact  that  they  universally  refuse 
to  feed  on  any  thing  that  does  not  give  to  them 
ocular  evidence  of  being  alive.  They  were  pre- 
destined to  keep  down  the  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  insects.  If,  therefore,  they  were  to  de- 
part from  the  instinct  that  governs  them,  and 
feed  indifferently  on  dead  materials,  nature 
would  fail  to  accomplish  the  design  contem- 
plated. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  serpents.  They 
only  feed  on  living  prey.  Their  eyes  may  be 
deceived,  and  sometimes  they  may  make  a mis- 
take, as  in  the  case  of  a boa-constrictor  which 
swallowed  a woolen  blanket  in  Boston,  a few 
years  since,  and  subsequently  voided  it  unim- 
paired. 

In  consequence  of  this  instinctive  appetite  for 
living  insects,  a rapid  digestion  and  capacious 
membranous  stomach,  capable  of  remarkable 
distention,  toads  are  incalculably  useful  to  the 
gardener,  by  protecting  his  tender  vines  from 
their  nocturnal  depredations. 

Tree-toads  cariy  on  precisely  the  same  useful 
function  in  the  tops  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
Each  toe  is  a perfect  air-pump,  enabling  them 
to  hold  to  a twig  with  extreme  tenacity,  as  they 
leap  from  branch  to  branch  in  pursuit  of  game. 
The  top  of  the  head  of  the  remora,  a marine 
fish,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle. 
They  fasten  to  any  passing  fish  they  choose,  and 
ride  ad  libitum , like  Sinbad’s  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
while  there  is  pleasure  in  the  excursion. 

Neither  chemical  compositions  nor  mechanical 
appliances,  however  ingeniously  contrived,  are 
to  be  compared  with  toads  in  the  destruction  of 
every  kind  of  leaf-destroying,  flower-gnawing, 
and  fruit-biting  hugs,  flies,  and  their  progeny. 
By  an  inherent  predisposition,  no  better  under- 
stood than  why  fishes  or  birds  annually  migrate, 
or  the  law  by  which  a tortoise  unmistakably 
finds  its  companion  at  tho  distance  of  miles  in  a 
locality  it  never  saw,  or  where  the  mate  was 
never  before  confined,  the  toad  knows  just  the 
haunts  of  its  prey.  If  openings  arc  left  under 
fences  they  will  ultimately  find  them,  pass  into 
the  garden  noiselessly,  and  commence  operations. 
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If  the  place  is  satisfactory,  and  they  are  unmo- 
lested, their  excellent  services  may  be  depended 
upon  through  future  successive  seasons. 

Immediately  after  an  evening  shower  they 
might  be  collected  in  baskets  and  transferred  to 
the  turnip-lot,  the  cucumber,  melon,  cabbage, 
and  squash  yards.  No  educational  preparation 
is  required.  If  the  picking  is  good  they  mani- 
fest no  desire  to  leave.  In  one  night  a single 
toad,  taking  his  position  by  the  vine-hill,  would 
destroy  more  bugs  than  thirty  active  men  in 
twice  the  number  of  hours.  There  is  no  over- 
statement of  their  powere  in  this  commendatory 
notice  of  their  beneficial  efforts.  ' 

Toads  and  frogs  catch  their  prey  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue.  It  is  a marvelously  con- 
structed organ — occupying  but  little  room  just 
within  the  tip  of  the  under-jaw — appearing  like 
a small  fleshy  eminence  on  prying  open  the 
mouth.  It  is  singularly  elastic,  and  may  be 
projected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  from 
one  to  six  and  eight  inches,  and  perhaps  more. 
Unlike  the  tongue  of  other  animals  the  point 
is  directed  toward  the  gullet.  The  projectile 
force  is  exerted  with  the  quickness  of  a flash  of 
light.  An  extremely  tenacious  secretion  ex- 
udes from  it,  so  sticky  that  the  slightest  touch 
with  the  object  to  which  it  is  thrust  holds  it 
firmly,  while  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  instan- 
taneously delivers  the  struggling  captive  exactly 
at  the  opening  of  the  fauces,  where  *it  is  taken 
off,  as  our  teeth  detach  a morsel  from  the  tines 
of  a fork.  The  muscular  tissues  of  the  tongue 
of  the  ant-bear,  the  snout  of  the  tapir,  the 
cleft  upper  lip  of  the  camel,  the  tongue  of  the 
giraffe,  and  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  are  simi- 
lar in  their  anatomical  composition.  Each 
serves  as  a sensitive,  prehensile  finger. 

Again,  there  is  a peculiar  prominence  of  the 
eyes  in  the  batrachians.  The  globes  seem  to 
be  fixed  quite  outside  the  skull  instead  of  being 
confined  within  bony  orbits.  This  gives  them 
a wider  range  of  vision — full  two-thirds  the  arc 
of  a circle.  It  might  be  adduced  as  a splendid 
illustration  of  Divine  care  in  making  ample  pro- 
vision for  securing  to  the  individual  the  means 
for  providing  for  its  necessities,  although  a sin- 
gular departure  from  an  apparently  normal  plan 
in  respect  to  the  visual  organs  in  other  animals. 
It  sees  its  prey  from  all  directions  at  the  same 
instant,  and  calculates  accordingly.  In  chame- 
leons with  a similar  prominence,  the  eyes  move 
independently  of  each  other — hence  they  act- 
ually look  two  ways  at  once. 

The  visual  axis,  or  point  where  both  eyes 
meet  on  the  object,  is  exactly  at  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  extended  tongue;  and  so  it  is  with 
the  eyes  of  birds — the  focus  of  distinct  vision 
being  at  the  tip  of  the  bill — thus  they  see  to 
pick  up  very  small  particles.  But  the  poor  toad 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  whose  eye  was  picked 
out  by  a crow,  on  being  tempted  by  a struggling 
fly  on  the  point  of  a needle,  invariably  missed 
the  hit ; and  as  thongh  reflecting  upon  the  cause 
of  the  mishap,  turned  about  an  inch  to  the  right 
and  struck  again,  each  time  falling  short  about 
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the  same  distance.  The  experimenter  who 
adjusted  the  dainty  morsel  purposely  to  ascertain 
whether  the  hungry  unfortunate  had  reasoning 
elements,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differ- 
ence between  instinct  and  mental  action  are  not 
within  the  ready  grasp  of  philosophers.  In  seiz- 
ing a fly,  for  example,  on  the  floor,  within  an  inch 
of  their  nose,  the  tongue  resembles  a red  narrow* 
leaf  as  it  is  thrown  out — scarcely  an  inch  long. 

Perhaps  the  next  insects  may  be  taken  seven 
inches  distant.  Thus  the  distance  is  measured 
with  an  accuracy  exceedingly  surprising.  It 
never  goes  by  the  object,  or  falls  short. 

Both  toads  and  frogs  extrude  their  ova  in 
still  water,  to  be  hatched  by  solar  heat.  Toads 
drop  their  eggs  in  water,  ordinarily  in  those 
stagnant  places  occupied  by  frogs,  but  the  young 
leave  and  never  afterward  return  to  it,  as  soon 
as  their  tadpole  transformation  is  finished. 
Sometimes  a string  of  eggs  one  or  two  yards  in 
length  may  be  seen.  Frogs1  eggs  are  mixed  np 
in  mass  gelatinous  matter ; hence  it  is  easy  to 
determine  to  which  they  belong. 

When  tadpoles  leave  the  shell  tkey  breathe 
by  gills,  and  feed  at  first  on  the  gelatinous  mass 
in  which  long  strings  of  eggs  are  entangled. 

Nearly  ninety  days  are  represented  to  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  a change  in, their  respiratory 
apparatus  to  make  them  air-breathing.  In  the 
mean  while  four  limbs  are  gradually  developed, 
which  existed  from  the  beginning  in  an  embry- 
otic  form.  First  the  hind  legs  appear,  and 
next  the  arms,  which  protrude  through  natural 
openings  in  the  skin — as  a gentleman  slips  his 
arms  through  hemmed  slits  in  his  cloak.  And 
finally  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed.  At  once 
they  emerge  from  the  water,  the  lungs  are  in- 
flated, the  gills  close,  never  again  to  move,  and 
the  toad  and  frog  thus  become  ever  after  air- 
breathing,  carnivorous  reptiles. 

Neither  of  them  are  amphibious,  as  vulgarly 
supposed,  inhaling  either  air  or  water,  as  most 
convenient.  They  breathe  exclusively  through 
minute  nostrils  till  the  mouth  is  distended,  when 
by  acts  of  the  will  it  is  forced  into  the  mem- 
branous lungs  — the  whole  month  performing 
the  office  of  a bellows.  On  imparting  its  oxy- 
gen to  the  blood,  the  air  is  expelled  by  a con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Snch  are  some  of  the  singular  metamorphoses 
those  apparently  insignificant,  harmless  reptiles 
undergo.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that 
four  years  are  required  to  give  a perfect  devel- 
opment so  that  they  are  capable  of  propagating 
the  race. 

They  have  a single  heart  and  cold  blood. 

Their  vital  tenacity  is  such  that  the  oxygen 
taken  into  the  circulation  by  a single  breath 
will  suffice  to  maintain  life  for  months  in  succes- 
sion. In  diving,  therefore,  it  is  merely  sus- 
pended respiration.  On  rising,  however  long 
they  may  have  been  submerged,  oxygen  is  de-  , 
manded  again. 

Water  must  be  introduced  into  the  system  to 
dilute  their  food,  and  yet  they  can  not  drink  by 
the  mouth.  It  is  imbibed  by  cutaneous  absoip- 
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tion.  Thus  it  reaches  the  stomach  to  facilitate 
digestion.  In  showery  weather,  in  summer, 
shoals  of  young  toads  are  hopping  about  in  great 
glee.  The  object  is  to  be  refreshed  with  pure 
water,  which,  pattering  on  their  backs,  is  rap- 
idly appropriated  within.  It  is  by  that  sin- 
gular cutaneous  provision  for  absorbing  fluids 
that  they  may  have  survived  for  centuries,  if 
life  with  them  is  thus  prolonged,  by  absorb- 
ing vitalizing  properties  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  minute  crevices  in  apparently  solid  rock, 
or  the  capillary  tubes  of  mammoth  trees. 

Those  unsightly  excrescences  which  stud  the 
backs  of  old  toads  particularly,  are  not  cells  for 
secreting  a poisonous  fluid,  which  they  can  eject. 
Shakspeare  gave  currency  to  a prevailing  pre- 
judice on  that  account,  common  in  his  day,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  ours.  But  it  is  an  error 
made  classical. 

We  are  taught  by  these  investigations  that 
even  the  insignificant  toad  may  be  tytmed  to 
practical  account.  Unobtrusive,  positive  in 
character,  never  interfering  beyond  his  appoint- 
ed sphere,  it  accomplishes  the  business  for 
which  it  was  intentionally  designed,  viz. : to 
keep  insects  within  reasonable  bounds  of  con- 
trol, that  their  excessive  multiplication  should 
not  operate  to  tjie  permanent  disadvantage  or 
extinction  of  tender  plants  or  other  races.  In 
various  ways  they  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  garden.  They  are  as  important 
in  one  specific  direction  as  the  birds  in  another, 
when  unmolested  and  allowed  to  act  out  their 
own  instinctive  disposition. 


COST  OF  A HOME. 

IT  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  opportuni- 
ties— the  enjoyments  which  young  unmarried 
men  have  within  their  reach.  But  libraries 
and  model  coffee-shops  don’t  sew  .on  buttons, 
nor  is  it  without  the  help  of  the  most  lively  im- 
agination that  a clerk,  or  indeed  any  other  sensi- 
ble person,  can  perceive  his  beau-ideal  of  a lit- 
tle household  angel  in  the  green  spectacled  fe- 
males who  preside  at  the  dingy  lecture-room  just 
around  the  corner.  As  applied  to  unmarried 
men  in  general,  and  to  clerks  in  particular,  to 
all  the  associations  and  societies  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
such  people — to  all  such  societies  that  fail  to 
furnish  a home  for  a man,  we  have  one  grand 
objection  to  offer : It  don’t  pay.  As  far  as  ex- 
pression goes,  the  term  is  very  vulgar ; but  it  is 
telling — it  is  true.  To  be  informed  that  one 
never  misses  that  which  one  has  never  possessed 
is  small  consolation  for  a homeless  man,  be- 
cause, in  his  case,  the  assertion  is  false  every 
time  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  comparative 
conditions  of  life ; and  such  impressions  are  of 
hourly  occurrence.  And  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  it  would  require  the  liveliest  imagination 
conceivable  in  order  to  discover  home  life  in  the 
fashionable  arrangement  which  determines  his 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  to  take  place  within 
the  walls  of  a boarding-house. 


The  problem  to  be  solved,  is  to  ascertain  the 
pecuniary  minimum  that  will  serve  as  an  assured 
basis  of  a private  household,  or  home  ; or,  in  oth- 
er words,  to  enumerate  the  items  commanding 
our  attention,  and  with  the  synthesis  to  present 
the  reader  with  a form  not  only  rational  but 
comprehensive  as  a treatment  of  the  most  reme- 
diable ills  of  the  class  of  men  and  women  whose 
cause  we  are  advocating. 

Giving  our  observations  a direct  application, 
let  us  assume  £2000  to  be  the  income  of  a man 
desirous  of  enjoying  life  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  let  us  likewise  suppose  him,  through 
rigid  economy,  to  have  laid  up  that  amount  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  months  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage. He  will  then  desire  to  invest  his  money 
in  a manner  calculated  to  render  him,  in  time, 
independent  of  the  precarious  condition  of  house- 
holders in  general,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpro- 
ductive demands  which  arc  annually  made  upon 
his  income  in  the  form  of  house  rent.  The  pos- 
session of  even  a modest  building  site  in  a city 
gives  a man  the  air  of  substantialness  that  just- 
ly belongs  to  owners  of  real  estate ; and  possess- 
ing a lot  in  a respectable  neighborhood,  free 
from  all  liabilities,  the  proprietor  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  finding  persons  willing  to  ad- 
vance £2500  on  a mortgage  upon  the  lot  and 
upon  the  house  which  is  to  be  built.  Along 
some  of  the  car  routes  of  Brooklyn,  within  an 
hour’s  ride  of  the  city  of  New  York,  lots  of 
25  X 100  feet  can  be  purchased  for  the  cash  price 
of  £500  per  lot ; and  granting  the  house  owner 
to  spend  £1500  on  furniture  (such  as  is  de- 
nominated “cottage  furniture”),  the  following 
statement  would  be  on  exhibit  of  the  outlay  of 
his  £2000  and  of  the  money  raised  for  building 
purposes : 


Cash  paid  for  building  lot $500 

“ u u furniture. 1500 

Mortgage  on  bouse  and  lot  for  5 year?,  renewable 
for  3 years 2500 


This  statement  shows  the  entire  property  to 
be  worth  $1500  more  than  the  mortgage  calls 
for,  should  the  furniture  be  included ; and  inas- 
much as  $400  per  annum  is  regarded  as  a rent 
so  low  that  many  persons  are  anxious  to  take  a 
lease  for  a considerable  number  of  years  upon  a 
dwelling  at  this  figure,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
apply  the  same  amount  toward  the  canceling 
of  the  mortgage  suggested — which,  indeed,  can 
be  very  nearly  accomplished  within  the  time 
above  specified.  The  schedule  of  payments  on 
the  following  page  involves  the  principle  sug- 
gested. 

According  to  the  rule  there  employed  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  canceling  figure  will  be  $101  56 
in  excess  of  the  previous  yearly  sum  of  $400,  or, 
in  other  words,  $691  56  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  final  payment  upon  the  mortgage. 

To  a foreigner  newly  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  ignorant  of  the  domestic  evils 
that  reign  in  this  land  of  plenty,  it  must  appear 
highly  absurd  that  a man  enjoying  an  iucomfe 
of  $2000  per  annum  should  be  forced  to  apply 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the  decent  mainte- 
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nance  of  his  family.  In  London,  in  a healthy 
and  respectable  neighborhood  within  thirty  or 
forty  minutes’  walk  of  the  commercial  portion 
of  the  city,  $300  per  annum  is  regarded  as  a 
very  respectable  rental.  Living  in  general  is 
not  high ; so  that  a man  with  a yearly  salary 
of  £300  can  afford  to  keep  house  and  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  luxuries  even  of  life.  But  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  the  present  system  of 
management,  the  equivalent  sum  of  $1500  goes 
no  distance  at  all  toward  the  support  of  an  es- 
tablishment. But  this  condition  of  affairs  can 
not  exist  forever.  The  yearly  increase  of  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  London,  even  relatively  con- 
sidered, is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  New 
York — a fact  that  goes  to  show  that,  while  there 
appears  to  be  no  ordinary  prescription  to  the 
growth  of  a city,  the  maximum  valuation  of 
real  estate,  in  a given  locality,  is  speedily  reach- 
ed, and  that  a subsequent  inflation  in  its  rate 
of  value  is  but  a temporary  evil.  The  fact  like- 
wise shows  that  the  magnitude  of  a city  depends 
not  upon  a positive  and  absorbent  wealth  of  its 
denizens,  but  upon  enterprise  founded  on  a 
partial  money  basis.  Leaving  the  present  ex- 
treme inflation  of  prices  entirely  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  eventually,  the 
valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  York  will  be 
coincident  with  that  of  London  to-day,  and  con- 
sequently the  average  of  every  description  of 
rates  will  correspondingly  decrease. 

To  have  a home  without  a majority  of  un- 
necessary luxuries  is  called,  nowadays,  a sort 
of  offense  against  society . And  yet  we  do  not 
think  a man  will  greatly  err  in  braving  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  seeking  his  terrestrial  heaven  in  a 
neat,  substantial  frame  dwelling  twenty-five  feet 
front  by  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  depth.  The 
house  would  be  small,  but  large  enough  to  fall 
under  the  title  of  being  respectable;  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  of  wood  does  not  prevent  its 
being  the  abode  of  refined  people,  who,  rather 
than  to  let  Happiness  shiver  on  the  broad  stairs 
of  ideality,  are  sensible  enough  to  seek,  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  a reasonable  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  blessings  of  domestic  life. 

“Whatever  care  children  may  require,  until 
they  shall  have  reached  a considerable  age,  they 
demand  but  a small  figure  of  the  domestic  ex- 


pense. Thus,  for  the  first  few  years,  the  reason- 
able annual  outlay  for  the  necessaries  and  the 
comforts  of  life  can  be  rated  at  an  aggregate 
sum  of  $1500  per  three  persons,  and  about  $500 
per  each  extra  couple  of  adults  that  might  be 
added  to  the  family  circle.  As  regards  food, 
fuel,  and  a moderate  indulgence  in  the  luxuries 
of  life,  the  military  tables  of  subsistence  furnish 
us  an  excellent  guide  to  the  rule  of  quantity ; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  an  acknowledged  judicious 
outlay  upon  wearing  apparel,  we  can  not  great- 
ly err  in  our  estimate  of  cost  of  the  entire  re- 
sponsibilities entailed  upon  domestic  life.  We 
here  offer  the  reader  a fairly  estimated  table  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  (and  their  prices)  nec- 
essary for  the  sustenance  of  three  persons  during 
a single  week.  The  rule  of  quantity  is  founded 
upon  “The  Revised  Regulations  of  the  Array 
of  the  United  States  (pages  277,  279,  280) ; 
Philadelphia,  1861.”  We  have  based  the  prices 
upon  what  tradesmen  term  “a  wholesale  pur- 
chase” of  all  imperishable  articles  of  food,  and 
the  perishable  articles  are  rated  at  the  retail 
prices  demanded  for  first-class  provision. 

Inasmuch  as  prices  are  variable,  while  the 
official  titles  of  given  quantities  are  invariable , 
the  rules  of  relative  quantity,  and  consequently 
of  price,  can  always  be  predetermined  by  the 
following  table,  which  wo  give  from  The  Revised 
Regulations , etc . The  only  precaution  to  be 
taken  in  calculating  the  various  quantities  is  to 
deduct  one-tenth  the  weight  or  measure  from 
each  item,  os  the  military  excess  allowed  for 
wastage. 

Bations  for  one  Person  for  a single  Portion  of  any  given 
common  A Miclc  of  Food. 


Description. 

Pounds. 

Ounces 

£orii  either 

j V 

12 

Flour 

M 

4 

2 

Y.o 

i 

i 

£‘anU  cither 

Rice  c 

OnffM 

l •• 

Tin  , 

Sugar 

2 

Vinegar r.T 

Salt 

priijffvitH  potatoes 

n 

i 

Mixed  vegetables 

k 


The  results  here  obtained  show  the  average 
of  table  expenses  for  three  adults  to  be  about 
$2  41  per  day,  if  the  provision  be  properly  pur- 


Payments  on  Interest  and  Principal  of  Mortgage  on  $2500,  dating  from  May,  1867,  to  May , 1875. 


1807-1 S63 $2500  00  interest  due 


Payment, 

May,  1808... 

. 225 

00 

2275 

00 

u 

May,  1SC9. . . 

. 240 

75 

2034 

25 

u 

May,  1S70. . . 

. 257 

00 

1776 

05 

tt 

May,  1871. . . 

. 275 

63 

1501 

02 

it 

May,  1872. . . 

. 294 

93 

1206 

09 

it 

May,  1973. . . 

. 315 

57 

vS9(» 

52 

tt 

May,  18T4. . . 

. 337 

66 

552 

80 

tt 

May,  1875  . . 

. 301 

30 

191 

56 
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per  cent), 

1808. 

..  $1T5  00 

235  00 .equal  to  a rent  of.. 

. . $400 

tt 

1800. 

..  150  25 
240  75 

tt 

tt 

..  4O0 

tt 

1S70. 

. . 14  2 40 

257  00 

tt 

tt 

..  400 

«t 

1871. 

..  124  37 

275  03 

tt 

ti 

..  4O0 

«t 

1872. . 

..  105  07 

204  93 

tt 

u 

..  400 

tt 

1S73. . 

. . 84  43 

G15  57 

tt 

tt 

..  400 

tt 

1874. . 

. . 69  34 

337  66 

tt 

tt 

..  400 

tt 

1875. . 

..  88  70 

361  30 

tt 

tt 

..  400 
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veyed  and  not  intrusted  to  servants.  The  total 
yearly  expenditure  would  therefore  be  set  down 
as  below. 

The  excess  above  alluded  to  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  far  greater  than  one-tenth ; as  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  is  not  com- 
monly used  for  domestic  purposes  except  for  the 
making  of  pies  and  other  luxuries,  bread  being 
purchased  ns  a general  rule.  If  there  exists 
any  doubt  regarding  the  quantity  or  number  of 
rations  contained  in  a bushel  of  the  solid  vege- 
tables, we  may  again  quote  the  same  authorities 
by  stating,  that 


A bushel  of  bean*  weighs  60  pounds. 

44  44  potatoes  weighs  60  pounds. 

*l  41  onions  weighs  57  pounds. 

44  “ dried  peaches  weighs  3-9  pounds. 

44  14  dried  apples  weighs  22  pounds. 

44  44  salt  weighs  50  pounds. 

The  price  of  a given  vegetable  known,  we  can 
thence  arrive  at  the  value  of  a single  ration. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  brought  together 
from  reliable  sources,  show  conclusively  that  it 
lies  within  the  power  of  clerks  to  materially 
lessen  the  ills  with  which  their  lives  arc  em- 
bittered. But  though  the  mere  possession  of  a 
home  is  a matter  for  self-congratulation,  this  is 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Three  Meals. 


Sunday. 


Vegetables! 


Necessaries 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Table  and  Household  Expenses. 

Roasting  Beef.  5 Its.,  0 35  cents  per  lb $1 

Mackerel.  1 It'.,  0 15  cents  per  lb 

Potatoes,  1$  lb.,  @ $1  50  per  bushel 

Onions.  | lb.,  @ $1  25  per  bushel 

r Vegetable  luxuries 

'Bread.  21  loaves,  @ 10  cents a. 

Milk.  1 quart,  0 10  cents 

Sugar  (Stuart's  A).  12$  oz.,  0 15  cents  per  lb 

Tea 

Coffee,  i lb. 

Butter.  | lb.,  @ 60  cents 

Dessert  Flour,  rice,  eggs,  and  spices 

Cold  roast  beef 

Fresh  flab.  1 1 lb. , 0 12  cents 

Vegetables  in  general 

Necessaries 

Dessert  and  spices 


■ ! 
( 

u 


Soup  from  bones  of  beef  (with  mixed  vegetables) . 

Beef-steak.  1$  Us.,  0 H5  cents  per  lb 

Vegetables  in  general 

Necessaries 

Dessert 


1 


75 

15 

04 
02 
15 
22 
10 
12 

05 
10 
45 
25 

~00 
IS 
21 
l 04 
25 

06 
53 
21 
04 


$3  -JO 


1 63 


Wednesday.  Corned  Bocf. 

Cabbage 

Vegetables  in  general 

m Necessaries 

Dessert 

Mackerel 


5 Its.,  @ 23 j cents  per  lb 1 


Thursday . 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


Round  of  beef.  5 lbs.,  0 22 1 cents  per  lb 1 

Corned  beef  bash 

Vegetables  In  general 

Necessaries 1 

Dessert 


Fish.  5 lbs.,  0 12  cents 

Vegetable,  split  pea,  or  bean  soup 

Vegetables  in  general  (lu  less  quantity). 

Necessaries  . : 

Dessert 


Stewed  beef  (from  round) 

Vegetables,  necessaries,  dessert,  and  1$  lb.  beef  steak  or  mutton. 


17 

06 

21 

04 

25 

15 

12 

04 

21 

04 

25 

~60 

10 

16 
L 04 

25 

~00 
2 02 


200 


2 £9 


266 


215 


202 
$16  93 


Table  expenses  for  365  days,  0 $3  41  per  day 

Clothing  for  “Self”  per  each  18  months,  $150\ 

•»  it  u wife”  44  44  150/  V*r  annum  • • • 

Physician's  service 

Pew-rent  for  two  persons,  0 $5  per  annum.. . . 

Philharmonic  subscription  (including  car  fare) 

Library  subscription 

Car  and  Ferry  fare  to  and  from  business  (309  days) 

Servant  hire,  0 $S  per  month 

Two  cords  of  split  wood,  0 $18  00 

Cool  for  kitchen  range  (365  days),  9 tons,  0 $S  50 

44  11  portable  furnace  in  basement,  etc.  (182  days),  4$  tons 

Kerosene  oil,*  1$  pints  per  day  (365  days) 

Water  rates  (on  two-story  dwelling) 

Insurance  on  house  (1  of  1 per  cent,  on  $2500) 

“ 44  furniture  (three-fifths  of  1 per  cent  on  $1500)  . . 

Taxes  on  assessed  value  of  property  (3  per  cent,  on  $3000) .... 
Payments  on  principal  and  interest  of  mortgage 


$979  65 
200  00 

50  00 
10  00 
16  00 
soo 

46  35 
96  00 
36  00 
76  50 
38  25 
54  75 
900 
12  50 
900 
90  00 
400  00 
$2027  00 


* The  absurd  rates  demanded  by  the  city  gas  corporations  has  led  us  to  substitute  the  much-vilified  burning  fluid. 
It  Is  not  the  nse,  but  the  abuse  of  this  article  that  lias  caused  so  much  destruction  to  life  and  property. 
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not  in  itself  the  ultimatum  that  is  within  their 
reach.  To  this  class  of  beings  appears  to  be  in- 
trusted the  duty,  the  privilege,  of  maintaining 
an  intellectual  home.  Possessing  all  the  suscep- 
tibility to  refinement  that  characterizes  the  ma- 
jority of  people  born  in  a more  fortunate  condi- 
tion of  life,  and  yet  flung,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
very  edge  of  a class  that  has  want  and  vulgar 
poverty  for  its  companions,  the  people  whose 
cause  we  are  advocating  stare  the  misfortunes 
of  the  latter  class  in  the  very  face,  and  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefits,  the  social  edu- 
cation, which  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creat- 
ures are  able  to  buy.  But  if  one  is  to  borrow 
trouble,  ^Is  it  necessary  that  the  children  of  pa- 
rents in  narrow  circumstances  should  receive 
but  a wretched  primary  education  ; or  because 
it  is  a rule  followed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  is  it  obligatory  upon  clerks  to 
trust  an  expensive  school  with  the  inculcation 
of  those  moral  and  aesthetic  refinements  which 
are  most  properly  acquired  at  the  mother’s 
knee  ? The  instant  we  make  home  influence  and 
(even  a partial)  home  education  the  foundation 
of  family  government,  tho  question  of  domestic 
life  assumes  a light  wholly  differing  from  that 
in  which  it  is  commonly  viewed.  And  with  re- 
gard to  people  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  extremes  of  the  whole  community,  so  con- 
siderable in  number,  and  so  impressible  as  the 
class  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  article, 
their  establishment  in  the  domestic  scale  of  life, 
and  the  infusion  of  such  principles  throughout 
the  body,  must  unquestionably  affect  in  a bene- 
ficial manner  tho  entire  chain  of  society.  For 
the  present  we  must  conclude  with  tho  remark, 
that  while  something  remains  to  be  done  for  this 
numerous  class  of  individuals,  much  remains  to 
be  undone.  It  ought  to  be  an  empty  regret  for 
us,  if  the  sister  of  our  belle  idiale  chooses  to 
marry  tire  rich  Smith,  or  if  Miss  Jones,  who  is 
M such  a perfect  lady,”  disdains  to  live  in  a cot- 
tage, or  indeed  in  any  thing  short  of  a boarding- 
Jiouse,  “a  large  one,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
society."  There  is  no  dearth  of  sensible  Miss 
Smiths,  and  la  belle  idiale  will  find  that  all  tho 
men  are  not  geese.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
so  much  real  misery  in  humbug,  and  such 
thorough  humbug  at  the  bottom  of  our  little 
miseries,  that  it  is  a subject  for  wonder  why 


sensible  men  and  women  have  not  called  a con- 
vention and  tumbled  the  betinseled  deity  down 
the  back  stairs  of  society.  And  especially  when 
humbug  is  involved  in  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a man 
and  woman  have  just  cause  for  mutual  love, 
they  are  fools  not  to  be  happy  together  under 
merely  tolerable  circumstances,  instead  of  living 
separate  in  the  tgpsel  of  a condition  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  which  they  appear  so  heartily 
to  dread.  And  if  it  will  superinduce  the  over- 
throw of  the  god  Humbug  from  his  pedestal  in 
the  hearts  of  such  men  and  women,  we  assure 
them  that  their  determined  status  in  the  domes- 
tic condition  will  be  immeasurably  more  re- 
spectable than  tho  flirasiness  with  which  they 
envelop  their  stilted,  unreal  course  of  life,  the 
veil  of  which  is  penetrated  by  every  body  except 
themselves.  The  fiat  of  a self-constituted  Opin- 
ion has  promulgated  law's  as  groundless  in  just- 
ness as  the  claim  by  which  it  sways  the  silly 
multitude.  A false  and  irresponsible  order  of 
society  brands  us  with  a peculiar  term  of  its  own 
invention,  and  we  tremble  as  though  the  thun- 
ders of  Truth  had  been  hurled  against  us.  Wo 
will  not  be  happy  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
torture  ourselves  with  the  criticisms  of  envious 
neighbors.  It  is  the  old  story  of  “ the  man,  the 
boy,  and  the  ass,  ” rehearsed  in  broadcloth  and 
cheap  finery;  but  with  “The  Moral”  left  out. 
It  is  so  comme  il  faut  to  smother  “The  Moral” 
under  gingham  and  home-spun ; to  say  nothing 
of  lugging  into  the  presence  of  refined  society 
such  vulgarities  as  the  being  who  travels  night- 
ly to  his  haven  of  rest,  the  welcome  voices  that 
greet  his  return,  the  conviction  that  the  word 
home  sounds  no  longer  like  a mockery  in  the  ear 
— the  quaint  adage,  that  “home  is  home,  be  it 
ever  so  homely.” 

Life  is  but  an  imperfect  labor  if  it  does  not 
involve  the  highest  duties  of  its  state.  Like  a 
butterfly,  we  may  flutter  along  the  surface  of  the 
social  state,  and  paint  our  wings  with  a thou- 
sand hues;  but  we  gather  no  treasure  in  our 
summer  day,  and  an  after-season  will  sweep  us 
beneath  the  dead  leaves,  an  unsightly,  nameless 
worm.  The  man  who  can  be  happy  at  a cheap 
price  is  a fool  to  pay  roundly  for  the  certainty 
of  being  miserable ; and  those  who  will  be  fools 
must  suffer  the  penalty. 


STRANDED. 


Flitnc*  out,  a poor  waif,  on  the  Stream  of  Time — 

The  rushing  rivor  of  Might  and  Mind— 

She  rests  where  Oid  Trinity's  sweet  bells  chime: 

A young  girl,  helpless,  poor,  and  blind. 

A spray  of  bead-work  her  fingers  hold. 

Which  she  fashions  to  trinkets  fine  and  small: 

Oh  who  shall  guess  what  prayers  are  told 
As  she  counts  her  beads  by  the  church-yard  wall! 

Little  by  little,  apd  tier  on  tier. 

She  builds  as  a wild-bird  builds  her  nest; 

While  uufledged  hopes  and  nameless  fears 
Flutter  out  from  her  brooding  breast 
O’er  her  cheeks  the  flickering  sunlight  glows; 

Hot  tears  ou  her  thin  hands  sparkling  fall; 

While  the  throbbing  city  ebbs  and  flows 
Post  the  maiden  that  weaves  by  the  church-yard  wall. 


Six  pretty  globelets  of  pearly  white, 

With  one  of  gold — and  the  mesh  is  made; 

In  the  Dead-Sea  waves  of  her  endless  night, 
Nettiug— how  vainly! — for  daily  bread. 

Wan  thoughts,  like  birds  o'er  a sunset  pool, 

Dimple  her  features,  thin  and  small. 

While  the  human  tide  whirls  on  to  its  goal, 

Blind  to  the  woe  by  the  church-yard  wall. 

Alas!  for  the  Blind  that  will  not  see!— 

Alas!  for  the  Deaf  that  will  not  hear! — 

While  want  and  woe  and  misery 
Darken  the  daylight  and  stun  the  ear. 

More  hope  for  the  Heathen,  with  never  a creed, 
Who  basks  in  God’s  sunlight,  that  shines  o'er  all, 
Than  the  Christians  that  pass  in  the  hoar  of  need 
The  poor  that  starves  by  the  churcli-yard  wall. 
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WE  hope  that  nono  of  our  British  cousins  were 
disposed  to  smile  at  our  enthusiasm  over  our 
royal  visitor,  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
True  wisdom,  the  philosophers  tell  us,  is  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  what  you  have.  Of  course 
our  British  brethren,  w'ho  have  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  royalty  of  the  ve^r  first  order — who 
keep  a Queen  und  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  roy- 
al Dukes  and  Duchesses  and  Highnesses  at  an  enor- 
mous expense — who  pay  for  royal  palaces  and  cas- 
tles and  scats  at  discretion,  besides  exhibiting  a 
royal  crown  under  a glass  case  in  the  Tower — will 
think,  in  their  own  expressive  phrase,  “small  beer” 
of  our  raptures  over  her  Sandwich  Majesty.  They 
have  bought  the  right  to  be  critical  in  such  mat- 
ters. But  our  monarchical  critics  should  remem- 
ber that  most  of  us  never  saw  a Queen,  and  we 
have  been  carefully  taught  that  wo  must  be  very 
good  indeed  if  we  expect,  even  when  we  die,  to  go 
to  Paris  and  see  a real  Emperor  and  Empress; 
while,  perhaps,  superior  and  prolonged  virtue  may 
carry  us  so  far  as  beyond  the  Rhine  to  behold  an 
actual  Serene  Highness  of  Schlippen-Schloppcn,  or 
a Grand  Duke  of  Pumpernickle,  in  the  flesh.  But 
these  are  visions  of  ecstasy — the  possibilities,  mere- 
ly, of  another  and  a higher  sphere. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  moderate  and  unsophistic- 
ated tastes  in  royalty  would  bo  satisfied  by  a King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  if  we  could  do  no  better. 
We  bad,  indeed,  a few  years  since  the  opportunity 
of  contemplating  a living  Prince  of  Wales;  and  of 
the  large  crowds  with  which  New  York  greets  ev- 
ery fresh  spectacle  that  which  waited  for  his  coining 
seemed  to  be  the  largest.  It  filled  doors,  windows, 
roofs,  steps,  sidewalks,  lanterns,  posts,  awnings, 
trees,  railings,  and  was  as  good-humored  and  well- 
behaved  a throng  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  A 
largo  part  of  those  amiable  spectators  had  seen  the 
mermaid,  and  the  Albinos,  and  the  fat  woman,  and 
the  stuffed  elephant  at  Bam  urn’s,  for  twcnt}'-five 
cents,  and  here  they  w'ere — such  is  the  benignity 
of  Providence  to  a model  republic — about  to  behold 
a living  royal  Prince  gratis.  The  faithful  histori- 
an will  record  that  they  were  worthy  the  high  priv- 
ilege. As  for  the  elect  damosels  who  afterward 
danced  with  him,  and  broko  down  in  his  august  so- 
ciety through  the  impromptu  floor  of  the  late  la- 
mented Academy  of  Music,  they  preserve  the  inci- 
dent doubtless  in  sacred  family  tradition,  and  the 
memory  will  be  transmitted  to  the  ultimate  gener- 
ations of  their  houses  as  a precious  heir-loom.  In- 
deed there  are  matrons  comely  and  gracious  still  to 
be  encountered  in  the  most  perfumed  circles,  who 
have  the  air  of  peculiar  darlings  of  fortune,  and 
bear  themselves  with  a mien  of  affable  superiority 
to  all  contemporary  events,  but  the  secret  of  whose 
beatification  is  not  comprehended  until  they  are 
pointed  out  with  awTe  as  partners  of  the  Prince  do 

Joinvillc  at  Mrs, ’s  famous  ball  of  a quarter 

of  a century  ago.  Did  any  of  those  mild  matrons, 
who  might  havo  been  at  Washington  four  years 
since,  recognize  in  a very  quiet,  very  deaf  old  gen- 
tleman, who  w'ent  about  modestly  peering  into  ev- 
ery thing,  the  royal  and  gallant  sailor  Prince  of  that 
earlier,  rosy  time  ? 

The  British  brother  who  feels  that  he  has  an  un- 
divided thirty  millionth  part  of  interest  in  the  re- 
motest Plantagcnct  or  princely  Tudor,  was  doubt- 
less inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  a grand-daugh- 


ter of  more  or  less  honest  John  Young,  a British 
Jack  tar,  appearing  as  a queen,  and  graciously  giv- 
ing audience  to  the  special  embassador  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  respect- 
fully inviting  her  to  become  the  guest  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  same  brother  would  kneel,  tingling 
with  delight  at  the  overpowering  condescension,  if 
the  Empress  of  France  should  proffer  him  her  lily 
hand  to  salute.  And  why  not  the  grand-daughter 
of  John  Young  as  well  as  Miss  Monti  jo  ? Nay,  did 
not  Victoria,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  descend  the 
grand  staircase  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  offer  her  in- 
effable check  to  the  oscular  salutation  of  Miss  Mon- 
tijo’s  husband?  That  was  not  only  right,  but  right 
royal,  by  the  etiquette ; yet  who  was  that  husband 
but  the  nephewr  of  a Corsican  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery ? 

That  is  only  saying  that  the  most  umbrageous 
oak  springs  from  an  acorn.  All  royalty  has  a be- 
ginning, good  British  brother.  Kings  first  crown 
themselves,  as  the  Corsican  lieutenant  did  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Monza.  Indeed,  only 
those  who  are  able  to  crown  themselves  found  royal 
lines,  and  “ King  by  the  grace  of  God  ’ really  means 
only  king  by  the  grace  of  an  ancestor’s  right  arm 
or  cunning  brain.  That  grim  jester.  Count  Otho 
Von  Bismarck,  who  has  been  turning  Germany  and 
Europe  upside  down,  says  with  a fine  feudal  air, 
“Prussian  monarchs  have  received,  not  from  the 
people,  but  by  Divine  Grace,  a practically  unlimit- 
ed power,  a portion  of  which  they  have  voluntarily 
granted  to  the  people.”  Felix  Holt  would  treat  the 
Ilcrr  Count’s  remark  with  exactly  the  respect  it  de- 
serves by  saying,  “ Grace  of  fiddlestick  ! He  gets 
his  power  from  the  elbow  grease  of  the  old  Counts 
of  Brandenburg.”  And  wdien  w'e  have  come  so  faT, 
why  is  not  that  original  ointment  of  royalty  as  re- 
spectable in  a British  sailor  as  in  a Germau  man-at- 
arms,  or  a Corsican  lieutenant? 

In  a late  admirable  letter  from  Paris  we  read, 
with  ardor  and  satisfaction,  that  the  ruler  of  France 
has  usually  one  or  twTo  kinds  of  soup,  a bit  of  fish,  a 
plate  of  roast,  and  a chop,  at  dinner,  with  a light  pad- 
ding and  perhaps  a crumb  of  old  cheese  by  way  of 
dessert.  But  we  confess  reading  with  an  equally 
respectful  awre  that  the  dowrager  ruler  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  “ partook  heartily  of  gumbo  soup, 
chicken,  green  pease,  succotash,  and  all  the  other 
delicacies  of  the  season.”  Our  kind  Parisian  in- 
formant, writing  to  the  papers,  also  described  the 
country  costume  of  the  Corsican  lieutenant’s  neph- 
ew'. lie  wears  high  boots,  it  seems,  of  convenient 
material  and  form,  when  he  rides  to  hunt  in  the 
park  at  Compiegnc — a domain  which  is  kept  for  him 
by  the  people  of  Franco  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
public  sendees.  But  Mr.  Jenkins,  otir  amiable  fel- 
low-citizen, conveys  no  less  gratification  in  inform- 
ing us  that  “ Her  Majesty  wore  for  the  drive  in  tho 
Park  a black  and  steel-gray  grenadine  dress,  of 
small  pattern,  with  a Japanese  cloak  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  handsomely,  and  a black  velvet 
jockey  hat  with  black  and  white  feathers.  Also 
dark  kid  gloves,  and  a single  jewel  of  unusual  brill- 
iancy fastened  in  the  collar  of  the  dress  at  the 
throat.”  Mr.  Jenkins  reserves  the  following  fact 
as  a bonne  louche : u Her  visiting  cards  have  a 
mourning  border,  in  memory  of  his  late  Majesty, 
husband  of  Queen  Emma,  King  Kamchameha  IV., 
now  dead.”  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Paris,  does  not  speak 
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of  the  visiting  cards  of  his  Imperial  personage ; but 
they  too,  without  doubt,  have  a mourning  border  in 
memory  of  the  fellow-Frenchmen  of  his  Majesty 
who  died  suddenly  of  grape-shot  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  1852,  and  for 
those  who  more  lingeringly  perished  at  Cayenne 
and  elsewhere. 

As  for  the  public  sendees  of  the  two  potentates, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  further 
states,  being  a dowager,  “and  not  having  any  af- 
fairs of  state  to  engross  her  attention — she  being  a 
sincere  Christian,  as  above  stated,”  is  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  engaged  in  raising 
money  for  the  propagation  of  Episcopal  Christianity 
in  her  soft  and  sunny  realms.  In  England  Her 
Sandwich  Island  Majesty  was  honorably  received 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  obtained  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  her  pious  purpose.  Her  im- 
perial cousin  of  France  is  also  engaged  in  propaga- 
ting his  gospel  of  Ciesarism  by  the  pen  and  other- 
wise, both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  undertaken, 
on  the  one  hand,  a mission  to  the  barbarous  Mex- 
icans, and,  on  the  other,  he  is  striving  for  the  conver- 
sion of  savage  Republicans,  and  the  gay  and  gallant 
nation,  more  used  than  wc  to  such  luxuries  askings  1 
and  emperors,  foots  the  little  bills.  I 

The  British  brother  and  cousin  may  smile;  but ' 
her  Majesty  in  steel-gray  grenadine,  and  busy,  in 
her  Japanese  cloak  and  black  velvet  jockey-hat, 
with  black  and  white  feathers,  in  teaching  High-  1 
church  Christianity  to  the  soft  Pacific  Islanders, 
has  quite  as  satisfactory  a patent  of  royalty,  if  not 
quite  so  ancient  and  dusty,  as  the  Hobenzollerns, 
the  Hapsburgs,  the  Braganzas,  or  the  Bonnpartes. 
As  for  the  Guelphs  their  representative  is  also  a 
Queen,  honored  and  beloved,  and  there  shall  be  no 
comparisons.  But  the  mot  of  the  old  statesman  is 
more  than  ever  the  motto  of  modern  conviction, 

14  Your  Majesty’s  self  is  but  a ceremony.”  If  the 
British  and  other  foreign  brethren  prefer  to  main- 
tain it  at  its  necessary  expense,  of  which  the  money 
is  the  smallest  part,  we  will  not  quarrel.  Wo  arc 
wholly  content  to  indulge  in  the  ceremony  no  fur- 
ther than  in  following  with  attention  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
graphic  account  of  the  royal  progress  of  her  Sand- 
wich Island  Majesty  at  her  own  cost. 

A great  historical  event  has  occurred  since  our 
last  talk,  and  it  has  been  received  almost  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  The  distance  between  Europe  and 
America  has  been  practically  annihilated ; the  At- 
lantic ocean  has  been  abolished ; steam  as  an  agent 
of  communhation  has  been  antiquated;  we  read 
every  morning  the  previous  day’s  news  from  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  and  there  is  no  excitement  whatever. 
Scarcely  a bell  has  rung  or  a cannon  roared.  Not 
even  a dinner  has  been  eaten  in  honor  of  the  great 
event,  except  by  the  gentlemen  immediately  con- 
cerned; and  the  salvo  of  speeches  which  usually 
resounds  upon  much  inferior  occasions  from  end  to 
end  of  the  country  has  been  omitted.  Indeed,  the 
first  thing  was  caviling  and  sneering,  and  an  in- 
sinuation that  the  ocean  telegraph  was  no  “great 
shakes”  after  all.  Persons  of  a cynical  turn,  how- 
ever, observed  that  the  defamatory  strain  proceeded 
from  the  newspapers,  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  imposed  a heavy  outlay.  For  the  in- 
satiable public  must  have  all  the  news  at  the  old 
expense;  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
to  the  public,  no  news  is  worth  more  than  three  or 
five  cents. 

Indeed,  the  possible  results  of  the  immediate 
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I union  of  the  two  continents  are  so  incalculable  that 
all  the  commentators  have  avoided  speculation. 

I They  will  be  so  rapidly  developed  that  we  can  well 
I wait.  The  first  and  inevitable  consequence  has 
i been  the  sweeping  away  of  the  old  and  intense  gen- 
i eral  interest  in  the  heading  of  44  Three  days  (more 
I or  less)  later  from  Europe,”  which  has  so  long  her- 
1 aided  the  arrival  of  the  ocean  steamers.  The  steam- 
ers bring  the  cream  no  longer.  That  is  shot  elec- 
trically under  the  sea,  and  the  ships  suddenly  con- 
vey only  skim  milk.  They  are  yet  young  men 
who  remember  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  the 
Liverpool  and  the  Great  Western.  Their  coming 
was  the  occasion  of  a thousandfold  greater  excite- 
ment than  the  laying  of  the  cable.  Yet  if  sonic 
visionary  enthusiast  had  said  to  his  friend  as  they 
"watched  with  awe  the  Btcaming  in  or  out  of  those 
huge  ships,  “Before  wo  are  bald  or  gray  wo  shall 
look  upon  these  vessels  as  wo  now  look  from  the 
express  train  upon  the  slow  old  stage-coaches,”  he 
would  have  been  tolerated  only  as  a harmless 
maniac.  But  this  kind  of  maniac  is  very  apt  to 
prove  the  only  wise  man.  The  sole  folly  is  in  set- 
ting limits  to  the  scope  and  results  of  invention. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  something  very  tantaliz- 
ing in  hearing  only  the  central  and  important  fact 
of  important  news.  The  details  arc  often  essential 
to  intelligence  as  well  as  satisfaction,  but  tbe  cost 
of  sending  messages  is  so  great  that  for  the  present 
the  explanatory  details  must  be  often  omitted. 

Thus  at  this  very  time  of  writing  the  telegraph  has 
just  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  asked  of  Prussia 
an  extension  of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine, 
j Under  what  circumstances  and  upon  what  condi- 
, tions  we  do  not  hear,  and  wo  are  left  a prey  to 
| boundless  speculation.  But  this  is  a difficulty  which 
will  correct  itself,  and  the  transmission  of  news  will 
1 become  a science. 

t The  name  which  will  be  always  associated  with 
this  historical  event  is  that  of  the  man  who  has  eo 
patiently  and  unwcariedly  persisted  in  the  project, 

Cyrus  W.  Field.  With  an  undaunted  cheerfulness, 

. which  often  seemed  exasperating  and  unreasonable 
and  fanatical,  be  has  steadily  and  zealously  perse- 
vered, no  more  dismayed  or  baffled  l»y  apparent 
failure  than  a good  ship  by  a head  wind.  We  re- 
member meeting  him  one  pleasant  day  during  the 
last  spring  in  the  street  by  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York.  He  said  that  be  was  going  out  to  England 
by  the  next  steamer. 

“And  how  many  times  have  you  crossed  the 
ocean?” 

44  Oh,”  ho  replied,  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  going  home  for  vacation,  “this  will  be  tbe 
twenty-second  voyage  I have  made  upon  this  busi- 
ness.” And  his  eves  twinkled  as  we  merrily  said 
good-by.  We  heard  of  him  no  more  until  we  saw 
his  name  signed  to  the  dispatch  announcing  the 
triumph  of  his  blithe  faith  and  long  labor. 

A paragraph  in  the  papers  announces  that  Dr. 

Stone  of  Washington  has  been  commissioned  to 
make  a marble  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol.  Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Stone 
as  a sculptor  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Indeed  wo 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  his  name  before. 

Nor  does  it  appear  who  has  commissioned  him. 

But  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  a work  worthy 
to  be  done.  There  is  a statue  of  Hamilton  in  Bos- 
ton, carved  by  Dr.  Rimmer,  in  Quincy  granite,  by  a 
private  order,  and  admirably  placed  in  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  But  Quincy  granite  can  not  make 
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an  expressive  statue,  and  whatever  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor  may  be,  the  effect  of  the  sculpture  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Stone  is  an  accomplished  artist,  for  as  the  work  is 
worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

Indeed,  if  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon 
Persico’s  performances  and  upon  sundry  pictures — 
let  us  name,  not  invidiously,  Mr.  Powell’s  De  Soto 
— had  been  devoted  to  a series  of  simple  statues  of 
the  great  fathers  of  the  Union,  placed  either  within 
the  Capitol  or  upon  the  spacious  terraces  around  it, 
we  could  contemplate  the  national  expenditure  for 
works  -of  art  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  now 
possible.  Among  the  chief  of  those  fathers  would 
stand  Alexander  Hamilton — a man  who  has  been 
ardently  idolized  and  reviled,  but  whose  truly  ap- 
preciative life  has  never  yet  been  written.  During 
the  late  war  an  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  Rieth- 
muller,  published  a brief  biography,  very  much 
made  up  from  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis’s  History 
of  the  Constitution,  in  which  hie  amiable  author, 
who  was  of  the  Spence  school  among  his  country- 
men in  his  view  of  our  politics,  zealously  attempted 
to  show  that  we  were  in  a trouble  which  Hamilton 
had  foreseen,  and  for  which  he  had  declared  there 
was  no  remedy.  It  was  a new  thing  to  find  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  quoted  as  justifying  a war  for  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Union ; but  it  appeared  that  the 
author’s  view  was  that  the  trouble  sprang  from  the 
very  defects  which  Hamilton  tried  vainly  to  reme- 
dy ; but  having  vainly  tried,  and  the  defects  being 
left  in  the  instrument,  there  was  no  remedy.  It  was 
a very  great  pity,  but  the  only  Constitutional  fate 
for  the  United  States  was  total  ruin. 

The  book  was  evidently  written  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  this  pleasing  truth,  and  the  biogra- 
phy was  incidental.  It  was  not  republished  in  this 
country,  although  one  house,  at  least,  announced  it ; 
and  the  loss  is  not  great,  for  although  it  was  a clear 
and  fluent  narration,  it  was  merely  an  easy  compile* 
tion,  and  of  no  value  as  an  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  power  of  Hamilton,  or  of  his  relation  to  the 
events  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  and  illus- 
trious a part.  The  Honorable  Fernando  Wood, 
also,  when  ho  was  Mayor  of  New  York— a position 
to  which  that  honest  patriot  was  invited  by  many 
of  the  most  “Conservative”  gentlemen  in  Wall 
Street  and  elsewhere  in  the  city — went  to  Richmond, 
in  Virginia,  and  delivered  a discourse  upon  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  reproduced  in  the  papers,  and  so  the 
world  is  not  deprived  of  Thcrsites’s  portrait  of 
Achilles.  The  work  of  John  C.  Hamilton  is  valu- 
able as  a collection  of  Hamilton’s  writings,  but  the 
proper,  just  biography  is  still  wanting. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  undoubtedly  the  master- 
mind of  his  time  in  our  history;  and  although  the 
Constitution  was  not  what  he  would  have  made  it, 
no  man  more  sincerely  accepted  it  as  the  best  thing 
attainable,  infinitely  better  than  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, and  nobody  labored  more  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully than  he  for  its  adoption.  Undoubtedly  he 
believed  its  defects  were  serious,  if  not  fatal ; but  un- 
questionably he  anticipated  that  the  Union  would 
so  vindicate  itself  that  amendment  and  improve- 
ment would  be  gladly  and  peacefully  made.  He 
said  to  Josiah  Quincy,  in  1802,  that  he  thought  the 
Union  as  it  was  might  endure  thirty  years.  But 
he  could  not  foresee,  as  no  man  could,  a develop- 
ment and  a discovery ; the  development  of  national- 
ity, and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin.  It  was  the 
consequences  of  this  development  and  this  invention 
which  produced  the  war;  and  the  tendency  which 


has  saved  the  Union,  and  which  will  modify  the 
Constitution,  is  that  which  he  always  favored. 

Hamilton  was  no  less  faitliful  to  human  rights 
than  Jefferson.  In  the  great  debate  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Revolution  he  was  too  young  to 
take  a very  conspicuous  part.  Y'et  in  his  earliest 
writings  there  is  the  most  glowing  and  eloquent  as- 
sertion of  the  rights,  written  “as  with  a sunbeam” 
upon  the  soul  of  man.  lie  loved  the  English  pre- 
cedents rather  than  the  French,  because  he  believed 
progressive  liberty  was  surer  under  Anglo-Saxon 
than  under  Celtic  guidance.  Much  of  the  general 
popular  impression  of  Hamilton  is  derived  from 
those  who  bitterly  opposed  him,  who  were  his  polit- 
ical and  party  enemies ; and  no  man  should  presume 
that  he  knows  what  Hamilton  was  until  lie  has 
faithfully  studied  what  he  wrote,  and  has  carefully 
considered  bis  public  career. 

A noble  statue  of  him  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union 
o^  which  he  laid  the  corner-stone  would  be  a truly 
national  ornament  and  inspiration. 

A foreign  correspondent  says  that  Jenny  Lind 
was  lately  hissed  at  a concert  because  her  voice  was 
so  much  gone.  If  it  were  a Parisian  audience  the 
story"  may  be  true,  because  Jenny  Lind  always 
treated  Paris  with  disdain,  and  Paris  retorted  by 
calling  her  a pretty  ventriloquial  singer.  But  if  it 
were  an  English  audience  we  should  be  very  slow 
to  believe  the  report,  for  Jenny  Lind  always  com- 
manded so  much  respect  as  a woman  as  well  as  ad- 
miration for  her  wonderful  artistic  power,  and  she 
was  so  peculiarly  honored  in  England,  that  it  would 
be  the  basest  ingratitude  and  indecency  to  insult 
her  in  the  way  described.  It  is  the  more  unlikely 
to  be  true  of  England,  also,  because  when  Grisi 
sang  in  London  during  the  spring,  she  was  informed 
by  expressive  silence  only  that  her  spell  was  power- 
less. If  it  were  not  for  the  cruel  streak  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, the  old  Bersekir  who  sometimes 
himself,  we  should  think  it  impossible  that  Jenny 
Lind  could  be  hissed  any  where  in  England  because 
she  did  not  sing  with  the  same  voice  as  formerly. 

Yet  it  is  very  hard  for  any  actor  or  singer  who 
has  once  drained  to  the  bottom  the  foaming  cup  of 
enthusiastic  popular  applause  to  relinquish  its  hold. 
They  are  like  women  who  have  been  belles  and  who 
can  not  abdicate,  or  buckish  youth  who  can  net 
consent  to  become  older  and  to  dress  more  soberly. 
Wo  have  seen  a woman  who  at  the  age  of  seventy 
still  wore  a low-necked  dress  and  bared  her  arms  to 
the  shoulder.  Wc  know  a gentleman  of  the  days 
of  George  the  Fourth  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams's 
Presidency  who  still  wears  the  costume  of  that  pe- 
riod. lie  was  a buck  then ; he  is  a Guy  now*.  But 
if  we  look  kindly  upon  such  fond  tenacity,  how 
much  more  generously  and  regretfully  should  we 
regard  the  reluctance  of  a great  artist  who  has  seen 
the  delighted  world  at  his  feet,  to  believe  that  bis 
power  is  gone  and  his  spelboutworn. 

Of  course  wc  must  not  expect  of  the  public  re- 
finement of  courtesy  and  feeling.  We,  for  instance, 
who  remember  Pasta  in  her  prime,  or  the  young 
Grisi,  or  Malibran — we  old  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  stepped  stately  quadrilles  before  ever  waltzes 
were,  forty  aud  fifty  years  ago,  must  remember 
that  the  audience  of  to-day,  like  the  dancers  of  the 
German,  are  of  another  generation.  They  do  not 
sec  with  our  eyes  nor  feci  with  our  hearts.  When 
Paata  sings,  it  is  not  the  magnificent  lyrical  queen 
whom  they  see  and  hear  with  their  memory  who  is 
before  them,  but  an  old  lady  with  a cracked  voice. 
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Yet  for  her  traditional  glory  they  will  silently  tol- 
erate what  they  can  not  applaud.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Pasta  sang  for  the  last  time.  It  was  in  Lon- 
don, at  a morning  concert  at  “ Her  Majesty’s”  Op- 
era House.  The  Easy  Chair  stood  in  a corner  and 
looked  on.  It  was  a very  painful  spectacle,  except 
that  the  old  habit  of  command  and  the  noble  meth- 
od still  remained.  It  was  impossible  to  applaud, 
but  the  silence  was  full  of  respectful  sympathy. 
The  old  spinet  which  Handel  played  upon  would  be  a 
very  doleful  thing  to  hear,  but  who  could  laugh  at  it  ? 

So  in  Paris  the  Easy  Chair  heard  Duprez.  His 
voice  also  was  gone ; but  he,  too,  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  lost  his  power.  He  sang  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  scene  of  his  old,  nightly  triumphs.  The 
throng  was  immense.  His  reception  was  enthusi- 
astic, for  the  audience  honored  in  him  the  exquisite 
skill  and  the  touching  grace  of  44  a day  that  is  fled.” 
Had  he  passed  across  the  stage  silently  bowing, 
he  might  have  had  some  thrill  of  the  old  feeling. 
But  he  tried  to  sing  and  he  could  not.  His  voice 
broke.  It  was  thin  and  sharp  and  false.  Some- 
times no  sound  would  be  heard,  and  then  suddenly 
a single  clear  sweet  note  rose  out  of  the  ruin,  and 
charmed  every  heart.  The  next  moment  all  was 
chaos  again.  There  could  be  no  enthusiasm,  no 
affectation  of  pleasure,  and  the  curtain  came  down, 
chilly,  upon  an  uncomfortable  audience,  and  upon 
an  artist  stung  to  the  heart  with  mortification  and 
shame.  The  army  will  applaud  to  frenzy  the  su- 
perannuated General  as  he  rides  along  the  line  clad 
in  the  remembered  glory  of  great  deeds.  But  if  he 
assay  to  conduct  the  battle,  the  enemy  will  a9k  no 
other  favor. 

Surely  for  a singer  the  silence,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  smallness  of  the  audience  will  lie  enough.  Hiss- 
ing is  an  insult  to  every  one  who  has  truly  honored 
the  artist.  Grisi  sang  but  one  evening  in  the 
spring — and  no  one  would  feel  so  deeply  as  Jenny 
Lind  herself  the  failure  of  her  voice.  If  she  has 
been  hissed  in  Paris,  which  did  not  hiss  Duprez,  it 
was  because  of  the  old  resentment  at  her  refusal  to 
sing  in  Paris  in  her  prime.  If  she  has  been  hissed 
in  England  it  was  a disgrace  to  the  people. 


Tiiat  the  cholera  has  not  stricken  the  country 
with  panic  is  mainly  due  to  the  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  the  ample  preparation  that  was 
every  where  made.  Yet  the  resistance  of  various 
kinds  offered  to  the  operations  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  has  been  a mortifying  illustration 
of  the  want  of  a truly  generous  public  spirit.  In- 
stead of  aiding  in  every  way  the  strenuous  and  es- 
sential efforts  of  the  Board  they  have  been  opposed 
by  protests,  injunctions,  and  slanders,  as  if  they 
were  a despotism  aimiug  at  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. “The  public  is  an  ass,  my  son,”  said  a sen- 
tentious old  philosopher;  “but  don’t  treat  it  as 
such,  or  it  will  kick  you.” 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  however,  who 
have  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  labored  to  save  the 
city,  and  so  far  the  country,  from  pestilence,  have 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  spite 
of  every  kind  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  they  have 
had  the  sympathy  of  all  sensible  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  sensible  men  have  not  the  author- 
ity to  enjoin  injunctions,  and  their  sympathy  has, 
therefore,  not  been  so  practically  serviceable  as  was 
desirable.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  established,  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  city  of  New  York  tolerably 
clean,  and  no  Commission  has  existed  in  vain  which 
baa  proved  that. 


We  saw  lately  in  the  Jlound  Table  a vigorous  and 
humorous  assault  upon  the  insolent  ill-manners  of 
the  attendants  at  railroad  stations  and  in  the  cars. 
The  picture  of  official  discourtesy  was  very  vividly 
but  upon  the  whole  not  falsely  drawn  ; for  although 
the  pleasant  exceptions  arise  in  the  memory  of  every 
frequent  traveler  in  the  cars,  the  surly  style  of 
railroad  manners  is  unquestionably  the  type.  Tho 
critic  of  the  Round  Table  is,  however,  a terrible  fel- 
low. He  is  for  unsparing  measures.  He  will  have 
the  heroic  treatment.  When  the  laws  of  behavior 
are  violated  in  a car  the  passengers  are  then  and 
there  to  restore  the  majesty  of  law  by  the  most 
summary  processes.  We  are  afraid  that  public 
opinion  will  still  lag  behind  this  commendable  alac- 
rity. The  American  is  an  easy-to-bc-imposed-upon 
citizen  of  the  world.  Every  day  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  who  had  had  much  experience 
of  travel  and  of  mankind,  and  who  said  after  ob- 
servation of  life  upon  Broadway,  “ What  a pusillan- 
imous people!  Nobody  dares  to  complain  of  the 
thirteenth  man  in  the  omnibus !” 

But  how  John  Bull  would  complain!  How 
“Aristides”  and  “ Viator”  and  “ Cato”  would  thun- 
der in  the  Times  if  the  sacred  right  of  one  undivid- 
ed twelfth  part  of  one  omnibus  seat  were  unlawfully 
infringed  ! Let  us  honor  him  for  it ! The  service 
of  John  Bull  to  travel  is  imfnenso.  He  has  carried 
the  tea-pot  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  lias  estab- 
lished washbowls,  sheets,  and  blankets  in  the  most 
German  of  remote  villages.  He  is  the  great  non- 
conformist of  travel.  British  toast,  British  eggs, 
and  British  tea,  if  ho  dies  for  it ! Thanks  to  him, 
it  has  dawned  upon  the  Italian  and  French  mind 
that  people  sometimes  want  to  wash  themselves, 
and  don’t  always  want  to  have  their  food  smothered 
in  garlic.  The  picturesque  tourist  has  often  for- 
given the  clumping  Englishman,  with  the  insolent 
round  eye-glass  imbedded  in  his  rosy  moon  of  a face, 
storing  and  stammering  and  stumbling  through  the 
scenes  most  sacred  to  sentiment — St.  Peter’s  at  twi- 
light, for  instance,  or  the  Fountain  of  Egcria  in  a 
tender  sunset — when  he  reflected  that  this  round- 
faced  starer  and  stutterer  was  the  queer  good  ge- 
nius who  had  secured  for  mankind  upon  its  travels 
so  much  solid  comfort  in  lands  whose  language 
could  not  express  the  idea. 

Since  John  is  the  apostle  of  comfort,  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  Jonathan  would  only  be  the  apostle 
of  courtesy ! But  he  has  certainly  not  yet  entered 
upon  that  mission.  It  is  a melancholy  fact  that,  if 
the  manners  of  the  ticket-agent  and  the  baggage- 
porter  and  the  conductor  and  the  other  personnel  of 
a railroad  are  distressing  to  the  sensitive  soul,  so 
the  manners  of  the  passengers  to  whom  these  agents 
minister  are  also  far  from  the  ideal.  Upon  both 
sides  it  appears  that  there  is  degeneracy.  If  the 
jovial  coachman  is  no  more,  the  polite  passenger 
has  disappeared.  “Origen,”  a philosopher  of  ex- 
perience and  of  venerable  years,  writes  tho  Easy 
Chair  upon  this  very  point,  and  he  wings  his  deli- 
cate darts  at  the  breasts  of  tho  baser  sex.  The 
Round  Table  tells  us  of  the  enormities  of  conduct  in 
the  officers  of  a railroad.  Listen,  then,  to  the  ex- 
perience of  “ Origen”  concerning  those  of  the  male 
passengers. 

“Good  manners  in  the  men  are,  I may  say,  too 
often  the  exception  rather  than  the  rale.  Invaria- 
bly they  monopolize  the  best  seats  in  the  cars,  those 
particularly  on  the  shady  side  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  car,  which  are  the  easiest  to  ride  in.  The  mo- 
ment the  car  doors  are  opened  men,  unattended  by 
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ladies,  rush  to  these  seats,  and  leave  to  tho  weaker 
sex  either  none  at  all  or  those  which  are  the  least 
comfortable.  They  plant  themselves  at  the  win- 
dow side  of  each  seat,  and  there  they  remain  im- 
movable, compelling  ladies  to  sit  where  they  are 
separated  from  their  husbands  or  children  or  the 
friends  who  are  with  them,  in  seats  where  there  is 
no  support  for  the  weary  head,  or  access  to  fresh 
air,  so  much  more  important  to  ladies  than  to  men, 
and  often  by  the  side  of  a .man  so  besotted  with  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  as  to  be  disgustingly  offensive.” 
Here  is  a Dutch  interior,  in  style.  But  our  Teniers 
is  sketching  American  boors.  u Origen”  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  decay  of  public  good  manners. 

“ I traveled  much  before  railways  were  intro- 
duced. Invariably  during  the  period  of  post-coaches 
it  was  the  custom— and  a very  proper  and  com- 
mendable custom  it  was — to  allow  ladies  to  be  first 
seated  and  to  choose  their  seats ; and  such  is  now' 
the  custom  wrhcre  post-coaches  are  used.”  This 
custom,  he  contends,  warming  with  the  genial 
theme,  “has  conferred  upon  women  the  absolute 
right  to  seats  in  preference  to  men  when  there  are  1 
not  enough  to  accommodate  all.  A custom  so  ob- 
viously proper  and  just,  so  long  established  and  so 
universal,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  enactment 
to  the  contrary,  is  Law'.1’  He  then  speaks  of  the 
late  case  in  Buffalo,  whore  a conductor  was  fined 
five  hundred  dollars  for  ejecting  a man  from  the  car 
because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  seat  to  a woman. 
Has  this  case  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
Cato  of  the  Round  Table  ? 44  Origen”  contends  that 

such  a decision  was  a disgrace  to  American  jurispru- 
dence. 14  The  conductor,”  he  asseverates,  44  would 
not  have  done  his  duty  to  the  railway  company  and  j 
the  public  had  he  not  compelled  tho  fellow — I can 
not  call  him  a man — to  relinquish  his  seat  to  a lady.” 
The  ejectment,  he  grants,  may  be  a doubtful  point; 
but  the  reasonable  assumption  is,  that,  as  he  refused 
to  give  his  seat  to  a lady,  ho  was  in  no  fit  condition  ■ 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  car.  ! 

Here  seems  to  be  the  dawn  of  a beneficent  com- 
promise,  a luxury  for  which  the  American  is  thought 
to  have  a peculiar  relish.  If,  as  the  Round  Tafjle 
exhorts,  the  passengers  are  to  teach  the  conductors 
manners,  and  the  conductors  are  to  teach  the  same 
to  the  passengers,  why  not  appoint  in  every  car 
some  44  through”  passenger  to  be  Arbiter  ekyanti - 
arum,  who  shall  point  out  the  polite  path  both  to  | 
passengers  and  conductors  in  every  disputed  point?  | 

Every  sensible  traveler  must  be  glad  that  the  j 
subject  of  railroad  manners  is  exciting  so  lively  an  I 
attention.  Let  us  all  bravely  persevere,  and  we 
may  soon  reach  the  millennium,  in  whicli  men  will 
not  cling  to  their  seats  under  all  circumstances, 
like  saints  in  peril  cleaving  to  moral  principle,  and 
women  will  acknowledge  with  a smile  and  word, 
which  incalculably  compensate,  tho  courtesy  which 
offers  them  a seat. 


The  w onderful  events  of  the  time  upon  the  penin- 
sula give  a remarkable  historic  value  to  a most  de- 
lightful work  by  William  D.  Howells  which  is  just 
published  under  the  title  of 44  Venetian  Life.”  Mr. 
Howells  went  as  United  States  Consul  to  Venice  half 
a dozen  years  since,  and  lived  there  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  he  did  not  lose  his  opportunities.  After 
seeing  and  hearing  and  studying,  as  it  were  saturat- 
ing his  mind  and  imagination  with  Venice,  ho  has 
given  us  tho  most  vivid,  accurate,  and  poetic  de- 
scription of  life  in  Venice  that  we  recall.  To  one 
familiar  with  tho  city  Beckford’s  few  touches  are 


more  satisfactory  than  the  detailed  accounts  of  more 
stolid  and  prosy  observers,  but  in  Mr.  Ilowelis’s 
book,  while  no  local  charm  or  characteristic  spell  of 
romance  is-wanting,  the  daily  movement  and  habit 
of  the  place  are  photographed  with  pathetic  fidelity. 
No  one  w'ho  is  not  somewhat  familiar  w ith  the  city 
and  its  life  can  tell  with  what  extraordinary  skill 
its  peculiarly  forlorn  and  unique  character  is  im- 
parted to  the  reader  by  this  book. 

Indeed,  its  information  is  so  copious  under  the 
gayest  and  most  graceful  air  of  loitering  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  sure  to  become  a gondola  companion. 
The  lover  of  the  strange  old  city  will  repay  the  debt 
he  owes  her  for  enriching  his  life  and  imagination 
by  enabling  her  beauty  to  be  more  wisely  seen  and 
her  character  more  truly  appreciated.  He  can  not 
indeed,  for  his  book  is  truthful,  paint  the  Venetian 
as  honest,  earnest,  and  industrious ; but  he  describes 
his  indolence  and  frailty  so  sagaciously,  he  dis- 
criminates between  the  north  and  northwest  aspect 
of  falsehood  so  dextrouslv,  that,  despite  the  author’s 
modesty  and  doubt,  wc  can  see  a Venetian  studying 
the  book  like  a looking-glass  and  smilingly  con- 
fessing the  amusing  veracity. 

Like  every  competent  observer  of  Venice  Mr. 
Howells  is  a man  of  poetic  imagination,  mingled 
with  perfect  good  sense.  His  admiring  apprecia- 
tion, therefore,  does  not  become  tiresome  with  rhe- 
torical raptures,  but  a delicate  and  airy  humor  keeps 
every’’  thing  in  its  place.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  ex- 
travagant and  sentimental  about  Venice,  and  to  blur 
, vour  picture  by  the  washes  meant  to  soften  it,  that 
Mr.  Ilowells’s  truthful  touch,  which  leaves  the  charm 
natural  and  unexaggerated,  is  all  the  more  admira- 
ble. It  is,  however,  the  life  of  Venice  which  be 
describes,  and  the  pictures,  the  monuments,  and  the 
history  are  all  subordinate  in  his  treatment  to  the 
main  object ; and  whether  it  is  that  the  aspect  of 
the  subject  w hich  he  selects  has  been  usually  omit- 
ted, or  that  his  fresh  and  original  observation  in- 
vests an  old  theme  wdth  the  fascination  of  novelty, 
the  impression  is  that  of  an  entirely  unhackneyed 
topic.  Most  English  and  American  tourists  go  to 
Venice  w ith  Chikle  Harold  and  Rogers’s  Italy  in 
their  minds  and  hands,  and  are  pleased  in  the  de- 
gree that  wlmt  they  see  confirms  the  conception  they 
bring.  But  Lord  Byron  is  neither  a hero  nor  a his- 
torian to  Mr.  How  ells,  and  he  very  quietly  tells  the 
truth  about  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the 
without,  however,  the  least  intimation  that,  because 
the  tyranny  of  the  Republic  may  have  been  misrep- 
resented, the  old  times  of  Venice  W'ere  a little  beav- 
I en  below. 

The  book,  indeed,  although,  as  we  said,  gay  and 
graceful  in  form,  leaves  the  reader  with  two  very 
grave  thoughts ; that  the  present  paralysis  of  V enice 
is  in  great  part  the  result  of  Austrian  rule,  and  that 
a population  so  long  dead  to  noble  aims,  and  unused 
to  self-respect  and  energetic  industry,  will  not  be 
regenerated  by  the  mere  fact  of  regaining  an  ac- 
knowledged Italian  nationality.  Yet  this  is  some- 
what relieved  by  what  wre  learn  from  our  author  of 
the  political  and  social  ascendency  of  the  intelligent 
professional  class,  to  which  Daniel  Man  in  belonged, 
and  which  must  furnish  the  leadership  of  the  u> 
tional  union  movement.  It  may  console  those  who 
are  disposed  to  despond  of  our  ow  n condition  to  com- 
pare the  difficulties  of  Italy,  as  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world,  with  ours,  Ci  r.u»l p-izienza  /—Patience, 
patience ! It  is  a contest  of  tendencies  every’  w here ; 
but  he  ought  never  to  have  lived  to  this  time  who 
does  not  see  the  day  breaking  all  arouud  the  horizon. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  September.  It 
embraces  some  important  political  movements 
at  home,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war, 
which  has  in  a measure  remodeled  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION.  « 

The  u National  Union  Convention”  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  14tli  of  August.  This  Convention 
has  special  importance  from  its  being  the  formal  in- 
auguration of  a party  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the 
President,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority  in 
Congress.  Delegates  were  present  from  every  State 
and  Territory.  General  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  temporary  Chairman,  and  delivered 
a brief  speech,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  we 
were  not  now  living  under  the  Government  ordained 
by  the  Constitution,  because  ten  out  of  thirty-six 
States  were  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident, not  acting  under  any  Constitutional  power, 
had  proposed  conditions  for  the  admission  of  tho  re- 
volting States  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as 
members  of  the  Union.  These  conditions  had  been 
complied  with ; and  tho  exaction  of  new  conditions 
as  proposed  by  Congress  was  “unjust,  and  a viola- 
tion of  the  faith  of  the  Government.”  The  amend- 
ments to  tho  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress 
could  never  receive  the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  and  44  to  insist  on  the  conditions  they 
contain  is  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  exclusion  of 
more  than  ono-fourth  of  the  States  from  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  Legislative  bodies?*  The 
President  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  correct  this 
wrong,  and  General  Dix  hoped  that  the  Convention 
would  confine  its  actioii  to  this  point. — From  sev- 
eral States  more  than  one  set  of  delegates  were  sent, 
and  some  difficulty  was  apprehended  in  settling 
their  conflicting  claims.  Moreover  the  previous 
course  of  several  of  the  elected  delegates  had  been 
such  as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Convention.  Prominent  among  these  were 
Fernando  Wood  of  New  York,  and  Clement  C.  Val- 
landigham  of  Ohio.  These,  however,  declined  to 
present  their  credentials,  and  the  Convention  was 
organized  without  difficulty.  The  delegations  from 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Couch  and  Governor  Orr,  entered  the  hall  arm 
in  arm.  Tho  Convention  was  formally  organized 
by  appointing  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  permanent  Chairman.  He  made  a* 
brief  speech,  endorsing  all  that  had  been  said  by 
General  Dix.  Apart  from  these,  there  was  no 
speech-making  in  the  Convention,  its  action  being 
embodied  in  a series  of  ten  resolutions,  forming  a 
44  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Purposes,”  and  in 
an  “Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,” 
submitted  by  a Committee,  of  which  Senator  Cowan 
of  Pennsylvania  was  Chairman.  Doth  wore,  how- 
ever, drawn  up  by  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond  of  New 
York,  editor  of  tho  DaUy  Times . The  following, 
much  abridged,  is  the  Declaration  of  Principles: 

I.  We  hail  tho  end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  peace. 

II.  The  war  has  maintained  tho  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution unabridged  and  unaltered,  and  bos  41  preserved 
the  Union  with  the  equal  rights,  dignity,  and  authority 
of  the  States  perfect  and  unimpaired." 

III.  Representation  in  Congress  and  in  tho  Electoral 


College  Is  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  existence  of 
our  republican  institutions ; 44  and  neither  Congress  nor 
the  General  Government  has  any  authority  or  power  to 
deny  this  right  to  any  State,  or  withhold  its  enjoyment 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  people  thereof." 

IV.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to 
elect  to  Congress  44 none  but  men  who  admit  this  funda- 
mental right  of  representation,  and  who  will  receive  to 
seats  therein  loyal  representatives  from  every  Stale  in  al- 
legiance to  the  Union,"  subject  to  the  right  of  each  Douse 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

V.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  among  the  rights  by  it  reserved  to 
each  of  the  States  Is  that 44  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
the  elective  franchise  therein,  with  which  right  Congress 
can  not  interfere.  No  State  or  combination  of  States  has 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  tho  Union,  or  to  exclude, 
through  their  action  in  Congress  or  otherwise,  any  other 
State  or  States  from  the  Union.  The  Union  of  these  States 
is  perpetual,  and  the  authority  of  its  Government  is  su- 
preme within  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

VI.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  only 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution ; 44  and  in  pro- 
posing such  amendments,  whether  by  Congress  or  & Con- 
vention, and  in  ratifying  the  same,  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  an  equal  and  on  indefeasible  right  to  a voice 
and  vote  thereon." 

VII.  Slavery  is  abolished  and  prohibited,  and  there  Is 
nowhere  any  desire  or  purpose  to  re-establish  it;  44 and 
the  enfranchised  slaves  in  ail  the  States  of  the  Union 
should  receive,  in  common  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
equal  protection  in  eveiy  right  of  person  and  property." 

VIII.  ALL  obligations  incurred  in  making  war  against 
tho  Union  are  wholly  invalid;  and  the  National  Debt  is 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

IX.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  meet 
promptly  all  its  obligations  to  Federal  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, and  to  extend  generous  and  considerate  care  to  those 
who  have  survived,  and  to  the  widows  and  oiphans  of 
those  who  have  fallen. 

X.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
44  has  proved  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
tho  law’s,  and  the  interests  of  hi*  country,"  and  in  him 
the  Convention  "recognizes  a Chief  Magistrate  worthy 
of  the  nation,  and  equal  to  the  great  crisis  upon  which 
his  lot  is  cast ; and  we  tender  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  high  and  responsible  duties  our  profound  respect,  and 
assurances  of  our  cordial  aud  sincere  support." 

The  44  Address”  is  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  the  “ Principles”  above  set  forth.  Speaking  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Congress,  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used : 

44  No  people  lias  ever  yet  existed  whose  loyalty  and  faith 
such  treatment  long  continued  would  not  alienato  and  im- 
pair. And  the  ten  millions  of  Americans  w ho  live  in  the 
South  would  be  unworthy  citizens  of  a free  country,  de- 
generate sons  of  an  heroic  ancestry,  unfit  ever  to  become 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  Republic,  if  they  could  ac- 
cept, with  uncomplaining  subraissiveness,  the  humiliations 
thus  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  Resentment  of  in- 
justice is  always  and  every  where  essential  to  freedom: 
and  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  States  and  people  lately 
in  insurrection,  but  insurgent  now  no  longer,  to  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  nnjust  and  degrading  conditions, 
makes  them  all  the  more  worthy  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a free  commonwealth,  and  gives  still  firmer  assur- 
ance of  the  future  power  and  freedom  of  the  Republic." 

The  present  position  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  is  thus  described : 

44  They  accept,  if  not  with  alacrity,  certainly  without 
sullen  resentment,  the  defeat  and  overthrow  they  have 
sustained.  They  acknowledge  and  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
sults, to  themselves  and  the  country,  which  that  defeat  in- 
volves. They  no  longer  claim  for  any  State  tho  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union ; they  no  longer  assert  for  any 
State  an  allegiance  paramount  to  that  which  is  due  to  the 
General  Government.  They  have  accepted  the  destruction 
of  Slavery,  abolished  it  by  their  State  Constitutions,  and 
concurred  with  the  States  and  people  of  tho  whole  Union 
in  prohibiting  its  existence  forever  upon  the  soil  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  United  States.  They  Indicate  and 
evince  their  purpose,  just  so  fast  as  may  be  possible  and 
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safe,  to  adapt  their  domestic  lawa  to  the  changed  condition 
of  their  society,  and  to  secure  by  the  Uvr  and  its  tribunals 
equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  classes  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. They  admit  the  invalidity  of  all  acts  of  resistance 
to  the  national  authority,  and  of  all  debts  incurred  in  at- 
tempting its  overthrow.  They  avow  their  willingness  to 
share  the  burdens  and  discharge  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  them,  in  common  with  other  States 
and  other  sections  of  the  Union ; and  they  renew,  through 
their  representatives  in  this  Convention,  by  nil  their  pub- 
lic conduct,  in  everyway  and  by  the  most  solemn  acts  by 
which  States  and  Societies  can  pledge  their  faith,  their  en- 
gagement to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance,  through  all 
time  to  come,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  all  laws  that  may  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof." 

The  practical  action  recommended  by  the  Con- 
vention is  this : 

“Wt  call  upon  you  in  every  Congressional  district  of 
every  State,  to  secure  the  election  of  members,  who,  what- 
ever other  differences  may  characterize  their  political  ac- 
tion, will  unite  in  recognizing  the  right  of  every  State  of 
the  Union  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  who  will  ad- 
mit to  seats  iu  either  branch  every  loyal  Representative 
from  every  State  in  allegiance  to  the  Government,  who 
may  be  found  by  each  House,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  to  have  been  duly 
elected,  returned,  and  qualified  for  a seat  therein." 

Several  speeches  were  made,  not  in  the  Conven- 
tion, by  Southern  delegates  to  that  body.  The 
most  notable  was  by  Governor  Orr,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, before  the  Johnson  Club.  He  said,  as  re- 
ported: 

41  Ha  and  his  audience  had  boon  brought  np  in  widely 
different  political  eehoola.  He  liad  been  taught  that  the 
States  were  supreme:  they  that  the  General  Government 
wan  supreme.  Ilia  section  had  demanded  ita  supposed  priv- 
ileges; the  North  had  denied  them.  The  South  claimed 
the  right  of  secession ; the  North  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  right.  The  South  seceded,  and  with  the  North 
appealed  to  arms,  and  finally  both  sections  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  settle  their  dispute  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. The  war  ended  ia  the  defeat  of  the  South.  The 
8outh  had  appealed  to  arms— the  last  and  highest  earthly 
resort— and  the  decision  had  been  against  them — a decis- 
ion far  more  complete  and  final  titan  any  which  could 
come  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  question 
of  the  right  of  secession  had  been  settled  completely  and 
forever,  and  the  results  of  the  war  had  decided  that  the 
General  Government  was  supreme.  In  this  decision  the 
Southern  people,  nnd  he  among  them,  acquiesced  in  all 
sincerity  ; and  he  came  here  on  this  the  first  opportunity 
to  say  it  to  a Northern  audience— to  declare  that  the 
South  renounced  the  right  of  secession,  and  accepted  in 
good  faith  its  allegiance  to  the  General  Government.... 
And  I,  a participant  in  this  rebellion,  come  here  to-night 
to  aay  that  I renounce  the  right  of  secession,  tho  right  of 
an  appeal  to  arms,  aud  acknowledge  the  supremacy  over 
me  of  the  Government  of  this  Union.  And  the  South, 
too,  now  that  it  was  once  more  a part  of  our  common 
country,  had  an  interest  in  the  national  debt.  That  debt 
was  created  by  the  war,  but  it  was  created  by  his  coun- 
try as  well  as  by  the  country  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
He,  as  a citizen  of  the  Union,  had  an  interest  in  its  pay- 
ment equal  to  that  of  other  citizens,  nnd  he  could  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  people,  that  on  their  part  there 
was  no  intention  to  repudiate.  They  recognized  it  in  nil 
its  force,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  intention 
than  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  their  common  country. . . . 
Tho  South  is  a part  of  the  country,  and  should  have  its 
just  share  in  Congress;  yet  their  representatives  had 
been  for  eight  long  months  knocking  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress, and,  by  tho  ruling  of  that  power,  had  been  refused 
admittance.  He  asked  that  privilege  for  none  but  loyal 
men,  but  contended  that  loyal  men  should  have  it.  Those 
Representatives  do  not  profess  loyalty  merely  to  obtain 
admittance,  so  that  afterward  they  can  throw  off  the  mask 
and  endeavor  to  imperil  or  overthrow  tho  Government, 
They  do  not  oak  admission  merely  to  create  discord. 
They  como  and  knock,  and  ask  it  in  order,  in  all  sincer- 
ity, to  aid  tho  legislation  for  their  common  country,  to 
enjoy  that  right  tho  Constitution  grants  them,  and  to 
help  to  make  laws  for  a Union  they  love  equally  with  the 
people  of  the  North." 

RESTORATION  OF  TEXAS. 

Texas  has  been  for  many  months  tho  only  State 
governed  by  military  authority  or  by  a Provisional 
Governor*  This  State  was  specially  excepted  in 


the  President’s  proclamation  of  April  2,  1866,  de- 
claring that  armed  resistance  to  the  Government 
had  ceased,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 
restored.  This  exception  was  annulled  by  a proc- 
lamation bearing  date  August  20,  1866.  After  re- 
citing the  several  acts  of  the  Government  bearing 
upon  the  case,  the  proclamation  concludes  by  de- 
claring that  “ the  insurrection  which  heretofore  ex- 
isted in  the  State  of  Texas  is  at  an  end,  and  is  to  be 
henceforth  so  regarded;”  and  that  ‘‘peace,  order, 
tranquillity,  and  civil  authority  now  exist  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.” Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  proclamation  an 
election  had  been  held  in  Texas  at  which  J.  W. 
Throckmorton  was  chosen  Governor  by  a very  large 
majority.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Governor 
was  delivered  on  the  9th  of  August.  He  had  been 
opposed  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
had  in  the  Convention  of  Texas  voted  against  it. 
But,  he  says,  “ while  I regarded  secession  as  im- 
politic and  ruinous,  I looked  with  scarcely  less  dread 
upon  that  doctrine  which  asserted  an  undefined  and 
unlimited  power  in  the  General  Government  to  use 
its  military  force  against  the  States  of  the  Union. 
When  tho  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  however,  I 
pursued  what  seemed  to  me  the  path  of  dnty.  I 
followed  the  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
shared  with  them  the  fate  of  the  conflict  * lie  says 
that  “the  President  has  extended  to  the  people  of 
the  South  liberal  terms  of  restoration  that  he  be- 
lieves the  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  >\i?b  to 
sec  the  South  restored  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ; and  that  it  will  be  the  chiefest  of  his  du- 
ties to  “inculcate  among  our  own  people *thc  neces- 
sity of  so  demeaning  themselves  that  the  breath  of 
suspicion  shall  not  sulhr  their  reputation  for  fidelity 
to  the  Government,  and  in  this  regard  shall  labor  to 
remove  any  erroneous  impressions  that  may  have 
been  made  as  to  a want  of  good  faith  and  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  p?oplc  of  the  State.” — On  the  11th 
of  August  the  Prerident  notified  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  that  the  time  had 
come  to  remit  the  Government  of  the  State  to  the 
authorities  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  and  in- 
formed Governor  Throckmorton  that  the  Provisional 
Governor  had  been  relieved,  and  that  the  authority 
of  the  Government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
elected  Governor.  This  dispatch  closed  with  the 
assurance  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  be  tendered  whenever  it 
might  be  necessary  to  effect  the  permanent  welfare 
of  Texas.  Governor  Throckmorton  in  response 
“assures  the  President  of  the  appreciation  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Texas  of  the  just  policy,  ami 
•Lopes  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  people  to  the  General  Government.” 

GENERAL  ORAXGKlt’8  REPORT. 

General  Gordon  Granger,  having  been  in  May 
sent  on  a specific  mission  to  the  South,  was  also  di- 
rected “ to  examine  carefully  into  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  through  which  he 
might  pass,  toward  the  Government  of  tho  United 
States.”  He  reports  that  he  found  no  symptom  of 
organized  disloyalty  to  the  General  Government; 
that  Northern  people  who  came  to  tho  South  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  wasted  countiy  were  wel- 
comed ; that  he  heard  rumors  of  secret  organizations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  rebellion,  but  upon  investiga- 
tion be  could  discover  in  them  nothing  but  charita- 
ble institutions,  chiefly  for  tho  relief  of  tho  widows 
and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers.  He  Bays  that 
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the  people  of  the  South  may  be  divided  into  two  j 
classes : (1.)  The  industrious  class,  who  are  laboring  j 
to  build  up  what  has  been  broken  down,  and  main- 
ly occupied  in  providing  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  class  forms  the  great 
majority.  (2.)  An  utterly  irresponsible  class,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  who  were  the  u bucks”  of 
Southern  society  before  the  war,  those  who  remain 
being  the  disturbing  element  in  the  community,  and 
doing  much  mischief;  but  they  are  an  insignificant 
minority,  and  are  “actuated  not  so  much  by  a feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  Government  as  by  a reluct- 
ance to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  honest  labor 
and  individual  exertion.”  The  cases  of  individual 
outrage,  apart  from  those  committed  by  this  lawless 
and  dangerous  class,  are,  according  to  General  Gran- 
ger, few  and  far  between,  and  are  no  indication  of 
the  general  condition  of  Southern  society.  Wherever 
lawlessness  .and  turbulence  have  manifested  them- 
selves out  of  this  loose  class,  it  has  been  owing  to 
some  local  or  specific  cause.  *4  Chief  among  these,” 
he  says,  are  bad  government,  pillage,  and  oppres- 
sion. For  five  years  the  Southern  people  have  been 
the  subjects  of  gross  misrule.  During  the  war  their 
government  was  a military  despotism,  dependent 
upon  the  dictum  of  a single  individual ; since  the 
war  they  have  been  left  in  a more  or  less  chaotic 
state — their  government  semi-civil,  semi-military, 
or  rather  a division  of  rule  between  the  military, 
the  Freed  men’s  Bureau,  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernments.” The  Report  of  General  Granger  speaks 
severely  of  the  action  of  the  Frecdmen’s  Bureau  and 
of  the  Treasury  Agents  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South.  His  general  conclusions  are:  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  44  had  universally  complied  with  the 
conditions  granted  and  accepted  at  the  final  surren- 
der of  their  armies  and  cause and  that  44  what  is 
needed  to  restore  harmony  and  prosperity  to  the  en- 
tire country,  both  North  and  South,  is  closer  and 
better  acquaintance  with  each  other.”  lie  says: 

“ The  broad  lands  of  the  fertile  South  are  now  lying 
almost  waste  for  the  want  of  means  and  capital  to  j 
cultivate  them,  when  every  acre  of  the  beneficent 
soil  might  be  a gold  mine  to  its  possessor,  were  the  j 
political  relations  of  the  people  better  understood 
and  acted  upon.” 

SPEECH  OP  GENERAL  BUTLER. 

General  B.  F.  Butler  made  an  elaborate  speech 
at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  late  in  August,  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  espe- 
cially the  admission  of  Southern  Representatives  to 
Congress,  lie  said : “In  1861  the  Representatives 
in  Congress  of  the  present  eleven  insurgent  States, 
aided  by  some  others,  left  thfcir  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  tho  purpose  of  de- 
stroying this  Government.  I am  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  they  now  desire  to  return  to  their  seats 
for  the  same  purpose.”  When  the  South  was  cap- 
tured tho  people  were  **  public  enemies,  captured  in 
war,  surrendered  by  the  surrender  of  the  armies 
which  they  had  raised  to  uproot  tho  Government  of 
the  United  States ; and  when  we  captured  them  we 
captured  every  thing  they  had.  We  captured  men 
and  property,  their  slaves,  their  rights,  constitu- 
tional and  otherwise.  All  were  conquered.”  Ho 
criticised  in  severe  terms  the  whole  policy  of  tho 
President,  and  tho  principles  laid  down  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention.  With  respect  to  tho  admis- 
sion of  Southern  Representatives,  he  said: 

wWe  eee  by  tho  tone  of  the  papers  that  these  people 
are  not  ready  for  reconstruction.  There  Is  a mass  of 
ovrnrhelming  evidence  upon  the  subject.  I for  one  do 
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not  believe  that  any  portion  of  this  country  Is  ready  to 
participate  iu  the  government  of  the  country  until  any 
nnm  of  any  part  of  the  country  has  equal  rights  with  ev- 
ery other  man.  Ami  until  that  can  be  done  in  every 
portion  of  the  United  States,  that  portion  is  not  ready  to 
be  admitted  as  a portion  of  the  Uuited  States.  The  South- 
ern man,  whether  arrived  at  the  common  age  of  man  or 
not,  kuowa  that  he  can  go  to  any  part  of  the  North  and 
speak  his  sentiments  freely,  and  I do  not  want  any  part 
of  this  country  represented  in  Congress  until  you  end  I 
can  go  and  argue  the  principles  of  free  government  with- 
out fear  of  the  knife  or  pistol,  or  of  beiug  murdered  by  a 
mob.  And  when  men  ask  me  how  long  I would  k<*«  p these 
men  out,  I say,  Keep  them  out  until  the  heavens  melt 
witli  fervent  heat,  until  they  will  allow. free  speech  and 
free  press  throughout  their  land.  And  if  it  should  not 
come  in  this  generation,  we  will  swear  our  sons  to  keep 
them  out  till  they  become  fit  for  a republican  form  of 
government.” 

lie  was  equally  emphatic  in  respect  to  Nogro 
Suffrage : 

M The  true  Democratic  principle  Is  equal  rights  to  every 
man,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  os  having  an  exception  iu 
favor  of  or  against  the  negro.  Come  back  to  the  true 
principles  of  justice  for  all-equal  right*  for  nil  men. 

Away  with  the  idea  that  this  is  4 a White  Man’s  Govern- 
ment.’ It  ia  God’s  Government.  It  is  made  for  white 
men,  black  men,  or  gray  men — all  men,  and  ail  men  with 
a perfect  equality.” 

The  corner-stone  of  a monument  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  is  to  be  laid  at  Chicago  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  President,  a portion  of  the  Cabinet, 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Fnrragut,  are  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  The  Presidential  party  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  28th  of  August,  reached  New  York  on 
29th,  and  on  the  31st  were  at  Auburn,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Seward.  The  President  made  speeches  at 
several  of  the  principal  places  on  the  route ; the  most 
elaborate  being  at  a banquet  given  to  him  in  New 
York.  He  defended  the  general  lino  of  policy  which 
he  had  adopted,  the  main  point  being  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  entitled  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress. 14 1 do  not  wish  them,”  he  said,  4i  to  come 
back  into  the  Union  a degraded  and  despised  peo- 
ple. If  they  come  back  so  thoy  would  not  be  fit  to 
be  a portion  of  the  great  American  people.  I want 
them  to  come  back  with  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges.” lie  animadverted  in  very  severe  terms 
upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  majority  in  Congress. 
General  Grant,  when  he  took  the  field  in  Virginia, 
declared  that  44  he  would  fight  it  out  on  that  line 
“ I was  with  him,”  said  the  President,  44  and  did  all 
I could,  and  we  whipped  them  on  that  line.  1 am 
now  fighting  these  men  on  the  other  end.” 

FOREIGN. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  general  current  of  intelligence 
seems  to  indicate  tho  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  Tho  reve- 
nues at  the  utmost  are  hardly  equal  to  half  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  state.  The  mission  of 
the  Empress  Carlotta  to  Europo  is  said  to  have  been 
a failure,  so  far  as  tho  effort  to  induce  tho  French 
Emperor  to  grant  direct  pecuniary  aid  is  concerned. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Napoleon  consented  to  post- 
pone, from  November  until  January,  the  departure 
of  the  French-troops,  and  would  furnish  Maximilian 
supplies  from  the  French  magazines  in  Mexico,  and 
would  givo  him  a French  general  to  command  the 
Mexican  forces  organized  by  him. — Maximilian  had 
some  time  since  issued  a decree  declaring  that 44  the 
port  of  Matamoras,  and  all  those  of  the  northern 
frontier  which  have  withdrawn  from  their  obedience 
to  tho  Government,”  were  closed  to  foreign  traffic, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  blockaded.  On  the  17th 
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of  August  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
a proclamation  declaring  that  this  blockade  by  “ the 
Prince  Maximilian,  who  asserts  himself  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico,”  was  null  and  void,  not  being 
maintained  by  any  competent  military  or  naval 
force ; and  that,  being  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  “any*  attempt  which  shall  be 
made  to  enforce  the  same  against  the  Government 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  disallowed.” 
— The  feeling  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  indicated  by  what  took  place  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  August.  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  Sefior  Ro- 
mero, the  “Minister  from  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,”  adding  that  he  hoped  “by  next  Novem- 
ber our  sister  Republic  would  be  delivered  from  the 
last  vestige  of  foreign  invasion and  General  Grant 
gave  a toast  “To  the  health  of  Senor  Romero,  and 
the  cause  which  he  represents.” 

The  war  on  the  Plata  appears  to  have  come  to  a 
stand-still.  The  allies,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  having  advanced  a little  beyond  the  front- 
iers of  Paraguay,  find  their  progress  by  the  river 
checked  by  the  strong  fortifications  at  Humaita, 
while  the  entire  absence  of  roads  precludes  any  fur- 
ther advance  by  land. 

EUROPE. 

Our  European  intelligence,  received  by  mail, 
comes  down  to  August  18 ; telegraphic  dispatches 
bring  it  to  August  31.  Taking  up  the  thread,  of 
the  narrative  where  it  was  dropped  in  our  last  Rec- 
ord, we  find  that  on  the  2*2d  of  July  the  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  army  had  fallen  back  close  to  Vienna, 
apparently  in  a condition  to- make  a strong  defense 
of  the  capital ; while  the  Prussians  had  followed  on 
so  closely  that  their  advance  was  fairly  within  sight 
of  the  spires  of  Vienna.  On  that  day  a sharp  en- 
counter took  place  near  Presburg,  a considerable 
town  some  40  miles  from  Vienna,  whither  a portion 
of  the  Austrian  force  had  retreated,  followed  by  two 
strong  divisions  of  the  Prussians.  This  action,  in 
which  both  sides  claim  the  advantage,  the  Prussians 
apparently  with  the  more  justice,  was  interrupted 
by  tidings  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  the  day  be- 
fore. This  armistice,  at  first  entered  upon  for  only 
five  days,  was  subsequently  extended  to  await  the 
progress  of  negotiations,  which  at  length  took  the 
form  of  a definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  prelimi- 
nary stipulations  were  arranged  on  the  2Gth  of  July, 
the  negotiators  being  Count  Bismarck  for  Prussia, 
Count  Karolvi  and  Baron  von  Brenner  for  Austria. 
The  full  text  of  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  preliminary  treaty  consists  of  nine  ar- 
ticles, which  wc  abridge  as  follows : 

1.  Tho  Austrian  territory  remains  Intact,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  the  lx)mbardo* Venetian  kingdom.  The  Prus- 
sian forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  Austria. 

2.  Austria  recognizes  tho  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  assents  to  a new  organization,  from 
which  Austria  U to  be  excluded.  Tho  States  to  the  north 
of  the  M:vin  to  form  a new  Union,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Prussia;  those  south  of  the  Main  to  form  a Union, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  southern  Union  are  to  be  set- 
tled hereafter. 

3.  Austria  gives  up  to  Prussia  all  the  rights  which  she 
has  claimed  in  respect  to  tho  Duchies  of  Schleswig  aud 
Holstein ; but  North  Schleswig  may  be  re-unilcd  to  Den- 
mark, if  tho  people  desire. 

4.  Austria  pays  to  Prussia,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  wnr,  40,000,000  thalers  (about  $28,000,000), 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  one-lmlf,  which  the  Prussians 
had  already  received  in  various  ways. 


5.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  U to  remain  as  at  present : 
but  Saxony  is  to  settle  with  Prussia  as  to  what  she  shall 
pay  for  war  expenses,  and  as  to  the  place  w hich  Saxony  id 
to  hold  in  the  new  Confederation.  Austria  to  recognize 
tho  new  Confederation  which  Prussia  will  establish  in  the 
North,  with  the  territorial  modifications  consequent  there- 
on. 

6.  Prussia  guarantees  that  the  King  of  Italy  shall  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  soon  as  Yeuetia  shall  be  made 
over  to  him  by  the  Kraperor  of  France. 

7.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  to  be  formally  exchanged 
within  two  days. 

8.  When  these  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  plen- 
ipotentiaries to  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
peace. 

9.  The  armistice  to  be  extended,  upon  their  application, 
to  several  of  the  minor  States — Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  “ based  upon  the  present  military  stats 
of  possession. M 

This  last  article  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  upon  it  is  based  very  important  territorial 
acquisitions  gained  by  Prussia.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was  wholly 
in  the  possession  of  Prussia,  the  permanent  absorp-’ 
tion  of  which  by  Prussia  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  a settled  fact.  This  kingdom  contains  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  2,000,000.  Bavaria  w ill  also  be  re- 
quired to  give  to  Prussia  1,000,000  of  population,  and 
several  minor  States  more,  in  all  5,000,000.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  Prussia  had  a territory  of  109,000 
square  miles,  a little  more  than  that  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  with  a population  of  about 

19.000. 000.  The  acquisitions  now  made  are  about 
42,000  square  miles,  a little  less  than  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a population  of  about  7,000,000, 

26.000. 000  in  all.  The  great  States  of  Europe,  in 
respect  to  population,  now  rank  in  round  num- 
bers about  as  follows:  Russia,  70,000,000;  France, 

139,000,000;  Austria,  32,000,000;  Great  Britain, 

I 30,000,000  ; Prussia,  26,000,000 ; Italy,  25,000,000; 

■ Turkey,  16,000,000;  Spain,  16,000,000.  But  Prus- 
sia will  practically  wield  the  power  of  all  Germany, 
excepting  the  German  part  of  Austria,  with  a popu- 
lation of  fully  35,000,000 ; and,  considering  her  ad- 
mirable military  system,  may  be  considered  fully  a 
match  for  either  France  or  Russia. — The  treaty  at 
| peace  was  formally  ratified  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
on  the  30th  of  August.  The  treaty  with  Bavaria 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bavarian  Chambers, 
where  a motion  was  also  made  that  a close  union 
between  Bavaria  and  Prussia  was  necessary. 

It  is  said,  apparently  upon  good  grounds,  that  the 
French  Emperor,  in  view  of  the  great  territorial 
acquisitions  made  by  Prussia,  demanded  that  the 
French  frontiers  should  be  extended  to  the  Rhine; 
l this  was  peremptorily  refused  by  Prussia,  and  Napo- 
leon withdrew  his  demand,  stating  that  it  was  made 
only  because  it  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  French  people.  The  French 
Emperor  lias  made  over  to  tho  King  of  Italy  the 
province  of  Venetia,  ceiled  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ; and  he  has  formally  denied  that  he  had 
any  design  to  annex  to  Franco  any  portion  of  the 
Belgian  tcrritoiy. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th 
| of  August.  Tho  Queen’s  speech  touched  upon  tho 
, Continental  war.  It  was,  bIio  said,  a contest  in 
| which  neither  the  honor  of  the  crown  nor  the  inter* 
j ests  of  her  subjects  demanded  any  active  interven- 
tion. Her  Majesty  gracefully  recognized  the  friend- 
j ly  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  late  Fenian  irruption  into  Canada,  and  said 
! that  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Iro- 
l land  must  continue  for  tho  present. 
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COLONEL  B wag  of  the  genus  14  Mohawk 

Dutchman.**  lie  was  a wealthy  farmer,  who 
lived  in  S — , in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  who  loved  his  rye  and  his  gelt  “ like 
never  vas .’*  He  came  into  the  store  where  my  friend 
was  book-keeper,  and  having  called  for  him,  began 
to  converse  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
crops,  occasionally  asking  the  use  of  certain  agri- 
cultural implements  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
before  seen.  Of  a sudden  he  stopped  his  talk,  turned 
his  back  to  my  friend,  and  looked  with  drunken 
amazement  toward  a “meat-safe,”  whose  appear- 
ance evidently  struck  him  with  great  astonishment. 
Steadying  himself  as  best  he  could,  he  slowly  low- 
ered to  his  hands  and  knees,  then  looking  up  from 
the  bottom  he  scrutinized  the  “safe”  in  every  part. 
Evidently  failing  in  his  purpose,  he  raised  himself 
carefully  by  holding  on  to  the  counter,  and  turning 
to  the  book-keeper,  who  could  scarcely  * * contain 
himself,”  he  asked : “ Where  in  [hie !]  do  the  bees 
get  in  ?** 

Major  B and  Mr.  ID went  fishing  in  a 

boat  together.  Mr.  n having  but  poor  luck, 

left  the  Major,  and  taking  another  boat  rowed  off 
several  rods,  and  some  time  after  was  observed  to 
rise  in  the  boat,  beat  the  air  wildly  w'ith  his  hands, 
and  fall  backward  into  the  lake.  His  body  was  at 
length  recovered,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
a large  and  sympathizing  group  of  neighbors  and 

frieuds.  Mrs.  II was  relating  the  circumstances 

of  his  last  appearance  to  “ Aunt  Polly,1’  a tea-loving 
matron  of  the  village,  who  listened  with  extended 
mouth  to  the  story.  “ Do  tell !”  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  narrator  closed;  “how  terrible!  But,  tell  me, 
Mrs.  H , did  he  catch  anyjish?” 

The  late  Judge  B , of  Vermont,  had  a good 

horse.  One  day  C came  to  his  office  with  a 

very  fine-looking  horse.  C ’s  horse  had  the 

heaves,  but  did  not  show  it,  on  account  of  being 

“out  to  grass.”  Judge  B— — , admired  C *s 

horse,  and  finally  exchanged  with  C , giving 

him  a large  snm  to  boot.  Judge  B soon  dis- 
covered the  horse  was  worthless,  and  sued  C for 

damages  before  Justice  W . C appeared 

and  defended  his  ow  n case  before  the  Justice.  The 

Justice  gave  the  case  to  Judge  B , with  a small 

sum  in  damages.  C paid  up,  and  then  turned 

to  the  Justice,  in  the  presence  of  Judge  B and 

his  neighbors  attending  court,  and  said : 

“ I honor  your  decision.” 

“ How  is  that  ? 1 have  decided  the  case  against 

you.” 

“ I know  that,**  said  C ; “but  after  paying 

your  judgment  I have  now  cheated  Judge  B- 

more  than  one  hundred  dollars  !’* 

Dear  Drawer, — There  is  probably  no  class  of 
men  in  existence  who  are  made  the  butts  of  more 
ridicule  than  country  editors.  Our  village  boasts 
of  several  geniuses  of  this  persuasion,  and  among 
them  is  one  possessing  more  brilliancy  than  gener- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  individuals. 

Billy  L is  known  throughout  his  section  as  one 

of  tlie  most  important  (in  his  own  estimation)  of 
men  in  the  county;  and  being  publisher  and  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  only  Democratic  paper  in  the  place, 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  197.— Yt 


is,  of  course,  entitled  to  wear  the  honors  which  are 
lavishly  heaped  upon  him.  Billy  is  not  as  familiar 
with  the  English  language  as  was  Noah  Webster, 
and  knows  nothing  of  French.  One  day  during 
the  late  war  he  picked  up  a daily  paper,  and,  glanc- 
ing over  the  telegraphic  dispatches,  happened  to 
notice  the  arrival  of  Hooker’s  corps  at  Nashville. 
A look  of  surprise  overspread  his  features,  and  re- 
marking to  a by-standcr  that  Joe  Hooker  w as  dead, 
read  as  follows:  “General  Joe  Hooker’s  corps(e ) 
passed  through  Nashville  yesterday.”  The  person . 
to  whom  he  read  the  dispatch  doubted  the  fact,  and 
requested  to  see  the  paffcr.  Ye  editor  raised  it  to 
his  friend’s  eves,  and  said,  with  a know  ing  look, 
“ There  it  is : 4 General  Joe  Hooker’s  [spelling  out 
the  word  and  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger]  c-o-r-p-s 
— (corpse)  passed  through  Nashville  yesterday!*” 
Those  around  smiled  slightly,  but  said  nothing  to 
dispel  the  illusion ; and  to  this  day  Billy  L—  be- 
lieves that  Hooker’s  corpse  passed  through  Nash- 
ville, and  is  now  “mouldering  in  the  gitund.” 


Opening  the  “ Dear  Drawer”  in  the  month  of 
July  just  past,  a “good  thing  from  over  the  water” 
reminded  me  of  a similar  occurrence  this  side  ? 

Several  years  since,  having  just  installed  our- 
selves in  a new  boarding-house,  I had  occasion  to 
call  upon  the  chamber-maid  (who  officiated  as  wait- 
ress also)  for  some  nut-crackers , never  thinking  it 
possible  that  she  would  not  know  that  I wished  to 
crack  nuts.  She  returned  soon  to  my  room  with  a « 
plate  of  8 mall  crackers!  saying,  44  We  has  none  un- 
less these  ’ll  do!”  I gravely  explained  what  I 
wished  for,  and  did  not  laugh  until  she  was  quite 
out  of  hearing. 


But  longer  ago  than  that,  when  I was  a very 
! small  girl,  living  in  the  country,  a recently-import- 
ed Irish  girl,  seeing  a huge  black  snake  that  my 
brother  brought  home  as  the  result  of  an  afternoon’s 
gunning,  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  horror  from 
it:  “Indadc,  Masther  William,  did  ye  shoot  the 
ugly  baste  a-flying  ?” 

•From  Nashville,  Tennessee,  an  old  soldier  sends 
the  two  following : 

When  the  army  was  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida, 
much  drunkenness  existed.  Scarcely  a day  passed 
without  fifty  or  sixty  men  being  brought  in  from 
the  numerous  grog-shops  around  in  all  stages  of  in- 
toxication, from  a little  high  to  dead  drunk.  The 
usual  remedy  to  sober  them  was  a pint  of  salt  and 
water,  administered  internally,  a quantity  of  it  be- 
ing kept  mixed  for  the  purpose  in  a bucket.  It  was 
a severe  remedy,  but  never  failed  in  a single  case. 

One  day  an  Irishman  was  brought  in  and  reported 
to  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  uproariously  drunk. 

“The  usual  dose,  Sergeant!**  Aid  the  officer, 
and  Pat  was  handed  a tin  cup  of  the  universal  rem- 
edy. 

“Driqk!”  said  the  Sergeant,  going  through  the 
motion. 

44  What ! wather  ?”  said  Pat,  gazing  contemptu- 
ously into  the  cup. 

“And  salt,”  said  the  Sergeant,  grinning. 

“ Salt  and  wather ! did  mortal  man  iver  hear  of 
such  a thing  on  illigant  whisky  ? Here ! take  tho 
cup,  man-Ill  not  do  it !” 
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“ Drink !”  reiterated  the  inflexible  Sergeant 
44 1 tell  ye  I’ll  not !”  persisted  Pat. 

“ It’s  his  order,”  said  the  Sergeant,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  officer  or 
the  guard. 

“His’n,  eh?  did  you  say  it  was  his?”  inquired 
Pat,  with  his  head  on  one  Bide.  “ Well,  that’s  an- 
other  raatther;  why  didn’t  ye  say  so  at  first?  and 
here’s  to  his  health,  whoever  he  is,  and  [winking  at 
the  Sergeant  over  the  cup]  may  he  niver  have  a 
betthcr — pshaw ! I mane  a worse,  dhrink  I” 

So  Pat  drank  off  his  dose.  In  a few  minutes  he 
was  very  sick,  and  shortly  afterward  “settling  up.” 


Here’s  another:  Lieutenant  Britton  commanded 
a Company  stationed  at  Tampa  Bay  during  the 
Florida  war.  B.  always  kept  a horse  and  an  old 
soldier,  named  O’Donohue,  to  groom  him,  who  would 
get  drunk  whenever  he  got  the  chance — which,  on 
an  average,  was  about  once  a day.  One  night 
O’Donohue  went  to  B.’s  quarters  for  the  stable- 
lantern,  which  always  hung  up  in  the^assage.  It 
had  been  broken  that  day,  and  B.  had  mended  it  by 
the  temporary  expedient  of  a wire  across  the  face  of 
the  glass  flkough  which  the  light  shone.  Ignorant 
of  this,  O’Donohue  lighted  the  candle,  closed  the 
lantern,  and  stepped  out  on  the  piazza,  when  there, 
before  his  eyes,  in  the  bright  light  of  the  lantern, 
was  a log  of  wood  lying  on  the  piazza.  Balancing 
himself  for  a moment,  O’Donohue  took  a flying  leap 
and  passed  the  obstacle ; but  as  he  came  down  there 
lay  another  log  precisely  like  the  first.  14  Souls  !” 
he  ejaculated,  “ some  divil  has  brought  the  wood- 
pile  here  for  the  Lift’nant  to  break  his  shins  over, 
and  be  hanged  to  ’em  ! Here,  yo  varmint!”  con- 
tinued the  old  soldier,  clearing  the  second  impedi- 
ment in  handsome  style.  B.,  hearing  this  war- 
dance  on  his  piazza,  came  out  of  his  room  to  see  the 
old  soldier  taking  another  leap. 

“What’s  the  matter  there?”  he  asked,  in  sur- 
prise. 

“Have  a care,  Lift’nant!”  cried  O’Donohue,  in 
his  saltatory  exorcise.  “Some  inimy  has  brought 
the  wood-pile  hero  for  your  Honor  to  break  your 
shins  upon!  Ah!  yi!  haven’t  I suffered!”  and 
O’Donohue  rubbed  his  shins  in  great  agony. 

“The  wood-pile! — where?”  demanded  B.,  an- 
grily. 

“Look  at  that  big  one!”  said  the  old  soldier, 
lowering  the  lantern,  and  pointing  to  the  shadow  of 
the  wire  across  the  glass. 

44  Why,  that’s  a shadow,  you  fool !”  said  B. 

“A  shadow’!”  said  Pat,  stooping  down  and  ex- 
amining. “So  it  is,  be  j&bers!”  and  O’Donolme 
walked  off,  muttering  something  about  the  horrible 
climate  affecting  his  eyesight. 

Stephen  C was  a jovial  soul,  and  hesitated 

not  to  play  a trick  on  any  one.  Among  his  ac- 
quaintances was  a young  lady  and  a young  man, 
both  of  whom  stammered  very  badly.  They  were 
not  acquainted  frith  each  other. 

Bob  F the  young  man  alluded  to,  was  quite 

sensitive,  and  to  think  that  any  one  was  making 
fun  of  his  defect  made  him  frequently  fly  into  a pas- 
sion. It  was  Stephen’s  fortune  to  meet  both  of  them 
at  a party,  and  he  soon  determined  on  a joke. 

44  Miss  Sue,”  said  he,  approaching  his  lady  friend, 
44  may  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  one 
of  my  acquaintances,  a worthy  young  gentleman?” 

44  Cer-cer-cer-certainly,  Sir.” 

Away  he  started  for  Bob  F . 


44 Bob,  old  fellow!  here  is  a nice  girl  I want  to 
introduce  you  to.  Come  on !” 

44  Does  she  taw-taw-talk  ?” 

“Yes-like  blazes !” 

So  off  they  started,  and  approached  the  seat  of 
the  lady.  Stephen  introduced  them,  and  imme- 
diately drew  to  one  side  that  he  might  see  how  they 
would  manage  each  other,  when  his  ears  were  greet- 
ed with  the  following  conversation : 

44  How  are  you  en-joy-enjoying  yourself  th-tli- 
this  evening,  marm  ?” 

“Th-th-thank  you,  pleasantly.  But  it  is  ra-ra- 
rather  wTarm.” 

Bob’s  brow  contracted ; but  he  restrained  his  feel- 
ings, and  continued : 

44 1 pre-pr-pr-presume  you  are  acquainted  with 
most  of  those  pr-pr-present?” 

44  Ye-ye-ye-yes,  Sir;  with  all,  I be-be-bclieve," 
said  she,  smiling. 

But  ^hat  smile  ruined  her  forever  in  Bob’s  esti- 
mation, for,  hastily  rising,  he  exclaimed : 

44  By  th-th-thunder ! ma-ma-dam,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  make  f*f-fun  of  a f-f-fellow’s  iufir-nr-lir- 
mities,  you  may  go  to  gr-gr-grass!” 

Stephen  laughed  immoderately  all  the  time,  and 
was  subsequently  called  to  account  for  the  trick ; 
but  his  good-nature  drove  aw’ay  all  bad  feelings. 

A merchant  writes  as  follows  (and  the  story  is 
none  the  w’orse  for  having  appeared  in  the  Drawer 
years  ago) : 

The  art  of  dunning  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
fine  or  polite  arts.  Indeed  there  are  no  rales  on 
the  subject,  as  each  cause  may  be  tried  by  itself,  the 
success  of  various  expedients  being  very  much  “as 
you  light  upon  chaps.”  At  times  a lucky  accident 
brings  the  money  out  of  a slow  debtor,  after  the 
manner  following : 

One  of  our  merchants,  nervous  and  irritable,  re- 
ceived a letter  from  a customer  in  the  country,  beg- 
ging for  more  time.  Turning  to  one  of  his  counting 
clerks,  he  said : 

44  Write  this  man  at  once.” 

“ Yes,  Sir.  What  shall  I say  ?” 

The  merchant  was  pacing  the  office,  and  repeat- 
ed the  order:  44  Write  him  at  once.” 

“ Certainly,  Sir.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?” 

The  merchant  was  impatient,  and  broke  out: 

44  Something  or  nothing,  and  that  very  quick.” 

The  clerk  waited  for  no  further  orders,  but  con- 
sulting his  own  judgment  wrote  and  dispatched  the 
letter.  By  the  return  of  mail  came  a letter  Irom 
the  delinquent  customer  inclosing  the  money  in  full 
of  the  account.  The  merchant’s  eyes  glistened 
when  he  opened  it ; and  hastening  to  the  desk,  he 
said  to  the  clerk : 

“ What  sort  of  a letter  did  yon  write  to  this  man  ? 
Here  is  the  money  in  full.” 

44 1 wrote  just  what  you  told  me  to,  Sir.  The 
letter  is  copied  in  the  letter-book.” 

The  letter-book  was  consulted,  and  there  stood, 
short  and  6weet,  and  right  to  the  point : 

“D*ae  Sie,— Something  or  nothing;  and  that  vaj 
quick. — Yours,  etc.,  

Dear  Drawer,— Company  B of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Illinois  was  in  camp  at  Salem,  Missouri.  It 
was  quite  common  for  the  boys  there  to  go  out.  of 
nights  and  kill 44  Missouri  bears.”  One  night,  while 
it  was  raining  and  the  darkness  was  too  dark  to  see, 
Ceph  Vcrtrees  and  one  or  two  more  went  out  with 
fell  intent  against  the  afore-mentioned  animals. 
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We  stumbled  on  a while  through  the  mud,  and 
finally  Ceph  shouted  to  us  that  he  had  found  a nest 
of  the  ferocious  beasts.  The  guards  were  plenty, 
and  the  great  object  was  to  hit  the  hog  on  the  head 
a sure  blow,  so  that  it  would  not  squeal,  and  thus 
betray  us.  As  1 have  said,  it  was  awful  dark,  and 
cautiously  Ceph  proceeded  to  do  his  work.  Think- 
ing he  had  the  matter  all  right  he  aimed  a huge 
blow,  and  down  went  the  axe  with  all  the  vigor 
that  a strong  arm  could  give  it.  Much  to  our  dis- 
may the  hog  squealed,  and  we  found  oufr  that  Ceph 
had  hit  him  on  the  urt'ong  end! 

Dear  Drawer, — There  was  a little  spontaneous 
incident,  or  accident,  last  night  that  I think  would 
not  disgrace  you. 

A party  of  us  were  discussing  the  “state  of  the 
country”  in  very  animated  style,  when  one  of  the 
speakers  by  a magnificent  gesture  plumped  an  at- 
tentive listener  square  on  the  nose,  which  strike  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  a cry  of  Murder ! We 
44  dropped”  the  country  and  44  picked  up”  the  offend- 
er, and  instantly  arraigned  him  on  a charge  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  Two  were  selected  to  plead 

the  case  pro  and  con ; L for  the  country,  and 

G for  defendant  We  certainly  should  have 

hung  him  a-la-mode  moot;  but  G , in  his  exor- 

dium. so  overcame  our  prejudice  that — but  here  it 
is,  with  the  result : 

14  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury— Conceit  is  not  faith.  And 
though  the  one  may  level  the  mountain  with  the  plain,  the 
other  will  not  raUe  the  plain  to  a mountain.  The  craving 
for  exaggeration  has  become  so  great  that,  in  order  to  view 
an  elephant,  you  must  look  at  it  through  a magnifying- 
gin  ■*«.  Gentlemen,  the  only  way  to  get  a correct  idea  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  any  object  is  to  look  nt  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  I would  have  you  look  at  the  case  you  are 
trying  through  the  naked  eyes  of  truth,  and  not  through 
the  exaggerating  eyes  of  imagination  and  buncomb.  Gen- 
tlemen, I have  seen  a silk  bag  that  was  carried  in  a basket 
suddenly  grow  as  big  as  a house  when  filled  with  gas;  and 
this  simple  case  of  passion  has  been  bloicn  to  a profundity 

of  crime  which  would  shame  a Borgia Gentlemen,  I 

think  I see  you  giving  assent  to  the  fact  that  the  case  is 
not  murder  but  passion.  And  what  is  the  law  for  the 
punishment  of  passion  ? Not  hanging!  No,  gentlemen! 
The  majestic  justice  of  the  law  awards  the  punishment  for 
passion  to  be  a fine  of  a mjtptrfor  sL r,  and  the  culprit  to 
be  dtii  ked  three  times  under  any  town  pump  I Gentle- 
men, my  client  submits  to  law  and  justice.*' 

Client.  “No,  no;  I—!” 

Half  an  hour  after  a young  man  might  have  been 
seen  slinking  up  Tenth  Street 'appearing  to  have 
been  out  in  all  lost  Saturday  night’s  storm. 


Not  a hundred  miles  from  Utica,  New  York, 

lives  one  Jim  T , who  loves  a joke  about  as  well 

as  he  docs  44  old  rye,”  and  is  always  getting  one  off. 

Right  opposite  Dr.  B ’s  there  is  a mud-hole, 

which  has  remained  in  the  same  state  since  my  ear- 
liest recollections.  The  other  evening,  among  a 
group  of  the  citizens  collected  on  the  steps  of  Eugene 
R ’s  store,  was  Jim  T , all  engaged  in  dis- 

cussing the  weather,  crops,  etc.,  when  along  came 
the  Doctor’s  son,  driving  his  old  nag,  and  without 
trying  to  avoid  the  mud-hole,  drove  through  the 

middle  of  it.  George  H spoke  up,  and  wanted 

to  know  44 if  that  hole  would  ever  get  filled?” 
44  Yes,”  replied  Jim,  at  the  same  time  ejecting  a 
copious  supply  of  the  extract  of  tobacco,  “next 
winter,  when  it  snows !” 


A Western  friend  sends  the  following: 

We  have  in  our  town  a good-hearted  and  well 


meaning  man,  who  sometimes,  in  endeavoring  to  be 
profound,  “gets  off”  some  very  queer  sayings. 
Among  other  good  qualities  he  has  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Providence,  which  he  once  qualified  in 
this  way.  He  had  just  returned  from  a long  and 
tedious  ride  on  a wet  and  cold  winter’s  day.  Sitting 
down  by  the  fire  and  warming  himself,  he  remarked 
to  a friend:  “Peter,  I really  believe  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  blessing  of  a kind  Providence  and 
these  thick  pants  I would  have  caught  my  death  of 
cold!” 

At  another  time,  when  looking  at  the  refraction 
of  light  through  a prism,  he  produced  the  following 
sage  remark:  44 1 do  not  see  why  these  beautiful 
colors  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  light,  and  used 
for  painting  and  dyeing !” 


In  September,  18G0,  the  electors  for  Tennessee 
were  addressing  a maSs  meeting  at  Nashville  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Presidential  candidates.  Governor  Neill 
S.  Brown  delivered  one  of  his  most  flowery  speeches. 

Colonel  P was  next  called.  He  stopped  upon 

the  platform,  raised  his  hands  to  an  angle  of  fortv- 
fivo  degrees,  and  said:  44 Now,  gentlemen,  I will 
show  you  my  position  on  this  great  national  ques- 
tion.” And  taking  a step  back,  seemingly  to  get 
room  to  spread  himself,  he  went  over  flat  on  the 
ground ! Shouting  is  no  name  for  the  applause. 


A negro  came  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  to  keep 
a barber’s  shop.  Soon  after  he  opened  a Western 
speculator  presented  himself  to  be  shaved.  His 
charge  w as  asked ; the  barber  said  25  cents.  The 
customer  named  several  cities  he  had  been  shaved 
at,  and  all  for  less  money.  The  negro  straightened 
himself  up,  and  said : 44  Do  you  suppose  I am  going 
to  leave  good  society  in  the  East  and  come  here 
among  you  backwoodsmen  to  shave  men  for  ten 
cents  ?” 


Long  and  Lynch  kept  a law-office  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  over  their  door  had  their  names  on  a large 
canvas  sign,  and  underneath,  44  Attorneys  at  Law.” 
They  dissolved  partnership,  and  Lynch  continued 
practicing  by  himself,  merely  cutting  his  former 
partner’s  name  out  of  the  sign.  The  first-named 
gentleman,  not  liking  to  be  cut  out  in  that  style, 
retaliated,  during  the  absence  of  Lynch  for  a week 
in  the  country,  by  engaging  a scape-grace  to  further 
deprive  the  sign  of  the  words  44  Attorneys  at,”  thus 
leaving  it  to  read 

Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  Drawer  are  said 
or  done  by  the  clergy.  Here  is  an  example  : 

An  old  minister,  who  was  out  making  pastoral 
calls,  with  bis  gray  mare,  was  met  recently  by  a 
dandy , or  fast  fellow.  The  old  man’s  whip  was  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  The  dandy,  with  a su- 
percilious air,  shouted  as  he  drove  up:  44 Hallo,  old 
cove ! what  will  you  take  for  your  whip  ?”  14  Your 
back!”  was  the  quick  reply.  The  dandy  drove  on 
rapidly. 


Here  is  another,  rather  at  the  expense  of  “the 
cloth,”  from  a Western  city: 

Some  months  ago  a country  clerical  friend  of  an 
M.D.  here  came  to  the  city,  and  was  invited  by  the 
Doctor  to  go  borne  and  stay  with  him  over  night. 
After  supper  the  guest  was  shown  to  his  room, 
the  gas  lit,  and  he  left  to  retire.  Some  two  hours 
after  the  Doctor  “smelt  a mice,”  and  soon  discov- 
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eral  that  gas  was  leaking  somewhere  about  the 
premises.  His  first  thought  was  of  his  country 
friend,  and  so  to  his  room  he  went.  Sure  enough 
the  gas  was  leaking.  The  gentleman,  upon  being 
awakened,  asked  what  was  the  matter?  He  was 
informed  that  the  gas  had  not  been  shut  off,  and  had 
been  leaking.  With  an  air  of  sorrow  he  rose  up 
and  looked  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  a spot  on  the 
floor  under  the  burner,  and  asked,  with  great  inno- 
cence : “ Did  it  spoil  the  carpet  much,  Doctor?” 

Mr.  L , an  elderly,  blind  gentleman,  better 

known  as  “ Blind  L ,”  used  to  travel  round  with 

his  guide  to  do  his  own  trading.  He  was  subject  to 
short  convulsive  fits  • and  was  once  feeling  of  some 
pants,  preparatory  to  purchasing,  but  not  having 
the  right  size  the  clerk  had  gone  to  the  warehouse 
for  a fresh  lot.  During  his  absence  the  old  man 
was  overtaken  with  one  of  his  fits,  and  the  clerk, 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  returning  w ith  the  pants, 
uftien  he  was  asked  by  the  “boss” — who  was  in  the 
office,  and  could  see  the  old  man’s  contortions — “if 
ho  had  got  a fit?”  “Well,  Sir,”  said  the  clerk, 
“within  half  an  inch!  he  wears  31x33,  and  the 
nearest  we  have  is  31  i X31,  but  I can  scratch  out 
the  and  he  won’t  know  the  difference !”  The  af- 
fair caused  lots  of  laughter,  in  which  the  old  man 
himself  joined  when  he  had  recovered  and  was  told 
of  the  clerk’s  misconstruction  of  the  word  Jfr. 

There  are  so  many  smart  children  that  they 
can’t  all  get  in  the  Drawer  at  once.  Here  are  a few 
as  a specimen  of  many : 

Some  weeks  ago,  during  a severe  thunder-storm, 
a lady  friend  w'as  telling  the  children  not  to  be 
afraid  ; that  God  held  the  thunder  in  his  band,  and 
would  not  let  it  hurt  them  unless  He  thought  it  for 
the  best.  She  had  hardly  concluded  when  a very 
loud  clap  was  heard.  “ There,  now !”  says  a four- 
year-old,  “God  has  let  go  of  it,  and  gone  home  out 
‘of  the  rain  1” 

There  appeared  in  a late  Number  of  Harper  a 
Christmas  story,  entitled,  “ What  Hope  Bell  found 
in  her  Stocking.”  Thinking  to  amuse  the  little 
ones,  who  were  turning  the  leaves  w’ith  me,  I sug- 
gested to  the  children  assembled  that  we  guess  in 
turn  wdiat  the  contents  of  said  stocking  might  be. 
But  Jamie,  the  youngest,  not  yet  four,  put  an  end 
to  all  surmising,  by  saying,  “She  found  her  leg! — 
what  do  you  s’pose?” 


A young  friend  of  mine,  aged  five  years,  asked 
his  aunt  “ if  he  ought  to  mind  his  mother?”  “Cer- 
tainly,” replied  the  aunt ; “you  should  always  obey 
your  mother.”  “ Well,  then,”  said  the  prodigy, 
“she  told  me  to  ask  you  to  buy  me  a fiddle!” 


“Pa,”  said  little  Channing  to  his  paternal  an- 
cestor, holding  up  a Sunday-school  picture-book, 
“ what  is  that  ?”  “ That,  my  son,”  gravely  replied 
the  father,  “is  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel.” 
“And  which  licked,  pa?”  innocently  continued  the 
young  hopeful. 

In  the  early  days  of  Michigan  the  County  Courts 
were  presided  over  by  a Chief  Judge  and  two  asso- 
ciates, who  were  called  Side  Judges. 

At  a term  of  Court  held  in  Allegan  County,  a few 
years  ago,  on  the  assembling  of  Court  one  morning, 
a lawyer  named  Smith  said  to  his  brother  attorney, 
Jones,  “ We  have  the  most  expensive  judiciary  in 


this  county  of  any  place  in  the  State.”  “ How  so?” 
said  Jones.  “ Why,  we  are  maintaining  a hundred 
Judges  on  this  bench  at  ever}'  term  of  court”  “A 
hundred  Judges !”  said  Jones ; “how  do  you  make 

that  out?”  “Well,  there  is  Judge  R is  oaf, 

isn’t  he?”  “Yes,  but  where  do  you  get  the  bal- 
ance ?”  “ And  the  other  two  side  Judges  are  mere 

ciphers.  One  and  two  naughts  make  a hundred, 
don’t  they  ?” 


A Washington  correspondent  says : 

I was  a passenger  on  the  same  train  with  Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  his  late  trip  West.  As  the  train  stopped  at 
Martinsburg,  Virginia,  lively  cheering  was  heard. 
An  old  lady  who  had  just  got  on  the  cars,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  General’s  presence,  inquired  the 
cause  of  it.  Ou  being  informed  that  it  was  in  honor 
of  General  Grant  and  “ suite,”  she  replied,  “ Sweet, 
sweet,  sweet ! Oh  yes,  I know  now ; sweet  means 
his  wife!  I’d  really  like  to  see  her!” 

A New  York  correspondent  sends  a couple  of 
specimens  of  stupid  children,  as  a kind  of  set-off  to 
the  many  smart  ones  that  appear  in  the  Drawer  : 

One  of  the  scholars  in  a celebrated  boarding- 

school  in  the  town  of  W was  taken  sick  with 

congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  teacher  sent  AL 

B (another  scholar)  for  the  doctor.  On  his 

way  he  stopped  to  tell  the  boy’s  aunt.  She  asked 
what  the  matter  was.  Al.  replied,  “ He  is  very 
sick  with  digestion  on  the  lungs”  This  Al.  was  six- 
teen years  old. 


A queer  story  is  told  of  the  devico  which  a 
couple  of  pious  ladies  adopted  to  avoid  the  sin  ot 
swearing.  A certain  Spanish  abbess  and  ono  of 


At  a tern  of  Court  iu  Kalamazoo  County,  under 
the  same  organization  of  the  bench  as  above,  a 
decision  had  been  given  by  one*of  the  side  Judges  in 
violation  of  all  law,  and  in  opposition  to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case.  Lawyer  B—  arose,  and  in 
no  very  measured  terms  denounced  the  Court  as 
grossly  wanting  in  knowledge  and  common-sense. 

Judge  R interposed,  and  wished  to  know  if  the 

counsel  intended  to  include  the  wrholc  bench  in  his 

remarks?  Mr.  B instantly  replied : “No,  Sir. 

May  it  please  your  Honor,  only  one  corner  of  it!” 

In  the  Circuit  Court  at  Vicksburg  a negro  girl, 
testifying  in  a criminal  case,  developed  a boldness 
of  invention  which,  if  it  did  not  achieve  success,  cer- 
tainly deserved  it.  She  testified  that  she  saw  the 
prisoner  find  the  $10  bill  which  w'as  alleged  to  have 
been  stoltn . The  w’holc  case  hinged  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  this  statement.  After  standings  rigid 
cross-examination  to  disprove  it,  as  a last  resort 
three  $10  bills  were  put  in  her  hands,  and  she  was 
told  to  tell  the  jury  the  vriuc  of  the  different  bills. 
After  several  minutes’  profound  study,  amidst  the 
breathless  attention  of  every  spectator,  she  held 
one  up  in  her  hand.  The  question  was  asked,  “ Is 
that  a $10  bill?”  “No.”  “What  is  it  then?” 
“ It’s  a $9  bill !”  The  spectators  collapsed,  and  so 
did  the  defense. 


A while  after  the  teacher  sent  Al.’s  brother  (a 
lad  of  twelve  years)  to  a neighbor’s  for  “Butler’s 
Analogy,”  when  the  boy  astonished  the  ncighlwr 
by  asking  for  “ Butler’s  Neuralgia,”  or,  as  he  call- 
ed it,  “Neuralgy.” 
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her  nuns  was  proceeding  on  a journey,  which  it 
was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  complete  with  the 
utmost  speed.  The  man  who  drove  the  mules  of 
their  carriage  was  urging  his  beasts  to  speed  with 
the  usual  profuse  oaths  and  blasphemies  which  are 
in  vogue  with  Spanish  muleteers  in  general,  and 
the  pious  cars  of  the  two  nuns  were  so  shocked  at 
what  they  heard  that  they  insisted  upon  the  man’s 
abstaining  from  the  offensive  words.  The  mules, 
not  hearing  the  accustomed  ol purgations,  speedily 
slackened  their  pace,  and  the  driver  informed  the 
ladies  that  nothing  but  strong  swearing  would 
make  them  move  quickly.  The  nuns  were  at  their 
wits  end.  Every  half-hour  was  most  precious; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  consciences  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  authorizing  such  blasphemies  as  they 
had  been  hearing.  At  length  a happy  thought 
struck  them.  The  most  odiously  profane  phrase 
is,  of  course,  made  up  of  words  which,  if  taken  sin- 
gly, may  be  of  a perfectly  innocent  description. 
They  therefore  agreed  to  divide  the  muleteer’s  curs- 
ings into  their  component  parts,  and  so,  by  assign- 
ing one  word  to  the  abbess,  another  to  the  sister, 
and  a third  to  the  muleteer,  and  pronouncing  their 
6eries  in  their  proper  order,  the  complete  anathe- 
mas were  made  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  mules,  while 
not  one  of  the  speakers  could  be  considered  guilty 
of  uttering  any  thing  wrong. 

This  is  a sad  example  of  the  contagious  influence  j 
of  bad  company  even  upon  asses  and  nuns ! 


An  ex-major  writes : 

Dear  Drawer,— As  I see  military  stories  are 
not  quite  out  of  date  yet  I send  you  the  following 
from  New  Orleans : 

In  the  spring  of  ’64  I was  a Captain,  and  station- 
ed at  Port  Hudson.  My  Second  Lieutenant,  George 

B , was  celebrated  for  his  dry  humor.  One 

evening,  about  11  o’clock,  I,  being  regimental  of- 
ficer" of  the  day,  made  the  rounds,  and  came  to  a 
sentinel  who  was  stationed  very  near  the  Lieuten- 
ant’s tent.  After  going  through  the  usual  formula 
with  the  sentinel  I heard  the  Lieutenant  sing  out, 
“ I know  what  the  countersign  is,  Captain.”  Know- 
ing that  I had  not  spoken  it  loud  enough  for  any 
one  but  the  sentinel  to  hear,  I said,  “I’ll  bet  you 
don’t.  What  is  it  ?”  Says  he,  “ It  is  * correct I 
heard  the  sentinel  tell  you  so.” 

A friend  of  mine,  an  ex-officer  of  the  army, 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  “ Bureau,”  was  station- 
ed in  a certain  parish  in  this  State.  Calling  one 
evening  on  a young  lady,  she  amused  him  by  play- 
ing on  the  piano.  After  banging  away  on  a piece 
for  about  half  an  hour  he  professed  himself  highly 
delighted,  and  asked  what  it  was.  “ Why,”  said 
she,  in  a tone  of  mingled  surprise  at  and  pity  for 
his  ignorance,  “That’s  ‘Bonaparte’s  retreat  from 
Boston!'*  \ 


People  who  wish  to  obtain  favors  from  others 
ought  to  write  their  requests  in  a legible  hand. 

- Many  ludicrous  blunders  have  occurred  from  a neg- 
lect of  this  caution.  A good  story  has  been  told 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
made  himself  a laughing-stock  by  the  unpardona- 
ble chirography  of  a lady : 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Loudon,  widow  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardener,  took  a great  delight  in  prosecuting 
the  favorite  studies  of  her  husband’s  life.  On  one 
occasion,  wishing  to  make  some  researches  in  the 
department  of  arboriculture,  she  wrote  the  Duke 


of  Wellington  for  permission  to  see  his  Waterloo 
beeches — the  celebrated  avenue  planted  on  his  es- 
tate to  commemorate  his  greatest  victory.  Mrs. 
Loudon’s  chirography  was  none  of  the  most  legible, 
so  that  when  the  Duke  read  her  letter  he  mistook 
“beeches”  for  “breeches,”  and  supposed  the  epistle 
a request  for  the  inspection  of  that  indispensable 
garment  worn  by  him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  At 
the  signature  he  was  again  deceived.  The  u in 
Mrs.  Loudon’s  name  he  took  for  an  w,  and  accord- 
ingly read  the  whole  signature  “J.  C.  London,” 
which  was  none  other  than  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  himself.  Accordingly,  though  much  as- 
tonished at  such  a desire  on  the  part  of  a grave  dig- 
nitary, he  wrote  him  in  answer  a note,  which  we 
may  imagine  created  equal  astonishment  in  the  re- 
cipient : 

“My  Lord, — My  valet  tells  me  that  the  breeches  I 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  were  long  ago  given  away 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
historical  painting.  Regretting  deeply  that  I liave  not 
the  breeches  to  show  your  lordship,  I remain 

“Your  Lordship’s  very  humble  servant, 

u Wellington.” 

A Philadelphian  writes : 

We  have  in  our  store  a son  of  Erin  who  is  some- 
times very  green.  He  was  preparing  to  close  tho 
store  one  rainy  night,  and,  taking  off  his  coat,  was 
about  to  go  outside,  when  I asked  him  why  he  went 
out  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  all  the  rain.  “ Sure,” 
says  he,  “ don’t  I want  a dry  coat  to  go  home  in  ?” 

John  Smith  affirms  that  these  stories  have  never 
been  published,  but  the  Drawer  will  not  allow  that 
statement  to  be  made  any  longer,  and  therefore 
sets  them  up  here  for  its  readers : 

An  individual  by  the  name  of  M , of  the  town 

of  B— , State  of  Michigan,  is  well  known  to  be 
not  overstocked  with  brains.  Some  years  since  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
was  very  forward,  and  liked  to  tell  his  experience 
in  class-meetings.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
said:  “ I have  been  seriously  thinking,  my  friends, 
what  dut}r  calls  me  to  do,  and  have  finally  decided 
to  study  for  tho  ministry,  and  then  ride  a circus .” 
Charitable  hearers  supposed  thaChe  intended  to 
“ride  a circuit ,”  but  he  is  better  fitted  for  the  ring 
than  the  pulpit. 

Not  many  years  since  there  resided  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Michigan  a well-to-do  farmer  that  had 
moved  there  in  an  elrly  day,  when  the  country  was 
new  and  times  were  hard.  But  for  all  &at  his  eld- 
est son  thought  it  was  time  to  get  married.  So 
preparations  were  made,  tho  minister  came,  the 
knot  was  tied,  and  a bounteous  table  was  spread 
out.  The  guests  had  assembled  around  it,  and  tho 
bridemaids  came  to  escort  the  bride  to  the  table. 

“ Well,”  says  the  bridegroom,  “ there  are  so  many 
at  the  table  I guess  I’ll  wait.” 

A Canadian  incloses  these  stories  to  the  Drawer. 
The  Drawer  is  glad  that  they  can  find  amusement 
even  in  a Fenian  raid : 

Three  years  ago,  while  stopping  at  a hotel  in  the 
worn-out  town  of  B , not  many  miles  from  To- 

ronto, there  came  along  a photographer  and  his 
wife,  and  engaged  rooms  to  “secure  the  shadow's” 
of  the  people.  In  furnishing  the  “gallery”  the 
happy  couple  got  into  some  dispute,  which  quickly 
drifted  into  a regular  fight.  The  noise  soon  attract- 
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ed  the  guests,  who  came  just  in  time  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman beat  a hasty  retreat,  leaving  his  better  half 
in  possession  of  the  field.  In  coming  among  us, 
bruised,  short  of  breath,  and  shaking  bis  head,  he 
said:  44  Gol ! if  it  hadn’t  a been  a woman  I’d  ’a  fit 
till  I died!” 


After  the  Fenian  battle  of  Limestone  Ridge 
several  ladies  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front,  at  Port 
Colborne  (whither  the  Volunteers  had  retreated), 
to  attend  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Among  them 
was  a Mrs.  S , wife  of  one  of  our  leading  cler- 

gymen. After  looking  among  the  red-coats  she 
came  to  a wounded  Fenian,  and  addressed  him: 
“Why  do  you  come  over  here,  robbing,  wounding, 
and  killing  us?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ire- 
land. What  have  we  ever  done  ?”  Not  being  able 
to  give  a very  plausible  answer,  he  glanced  at  her, 
and  seeing  a green  tie  around  her  collar,  said,  44 1 
like  the  color  of  your  ribbons,  ma’am.”  She  im- 
mediately left  to  look  after  the  wounded  bqvs  in 
scarlet. 


On  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  “ battle”  with  the 
Fenians,  all  was  excitement,  and  people  gathered 
about  the  Times  office  waiting  for  the  next 44  extra.” 
At  last  a few  were  thrown  out  of  the  window.  One 
was  caught  by  a big,  red-faced  Englishman,  who 
was  troubled  with  irregularity  of  //’ s.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  tho  crowd  about  him  lie  read  it  out.  He 
soon  came  to  this:  “The  fight  was  witnessed  by 
thousands  on  the  American  side,  who  cheered  the 
Fenians  on  to  victory.”  This  seemed  to  make  him 
fairly  boil,  and  he  yelled  out,  “Hi’ll  warrant  you, 
hi’ll  warrant  you  those  llamericans  are  ’elping 
them  h’all  they  can!  Where  hare  our  Regulars? 
That  Colonel  will  get  sent  ’ome  to  the  ’Orse  Gards 
and  get  court-martialed.” 


Some  twelve  years  since  a bridal  party,  return- 
ing from  their  w edding-tour,  stopped  at  a hotel  in 

the  town  of  F , New  Jersey,  for  the  night.  Their 

baggage  was  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  hotel. 
During  the  night  one  of  the  trunks  was  taken  out 
and  carried  a short  distance  from  the  hotel,  to  a low 
piece  of  ground,  broken  open,  and  rifled  of  its  con- 
tents. The  parties  engaged  in  tho  affair  were  seen 
carrying  tho  said  trank  by  a person  who  was  out 
rather  late,  but  thought  nothing’ of  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  stoiy  became  generally  known 
that  a robbery  had  been  committed.  Then  he  stat- 
ed that  ho  saw  some  three  or  four  colored  individ- 
uals carrying  a trunk  at  a late  hour  in  a certain 
direction,  and  named  two  of  them ; the  others  he 
did  not  recognize.  Warrants  w'ere  accordingly  is- 
sued for  their  arrest.  Tho  officer  proceeded  to  car- 
ry out  his  instructions,  and  after  a short  search  he 
found  the  parties  named,  in  company  with  three  or 
four  others,  conversing.  Among  said  number  was 

a noted  i ndividual  of  color  named  Adam  J . He 

was  accordingly  arrested  with  the  others  upon  sus- 
picion, but  afterward  released,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  ho  was  still  a prisoner.  Adam  was  a noted 
individual,  from  the  fact  that  ho  had  for  several 
years  44  graced”  the  offices  of  our  lawyers,  and  also 
of  the  banks,  in  tho  capacity  of  sw’eeper  and  fire- 
builder  in  chief,  and  nothing  black  ever  shone  upon 
bis  character,  if  it  did  upon  his  skin.  Upon  the 
investigation  before  the  Grand  Jury  it  wras  clearly 
shown  that  Adam  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  af- 
fair, and  was  perfectly  clear  of  even  a suspicion. 
Still,  he  was  a good  subject  for  a little  sport,  and 


I he  felt  terribly  affrighted  lest  he  should  be  indicted. 
Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Adam 
was  told  that  he  was  indicted.  The  trial  of  two, 
who  W'ere  really  indicted  for  the  offense,  was  set 
down  for  a given  day,  and  upon  .the  arrival  of  said 

day  Adam  was  also  in  attendance.  Judge  X , 

who  presided  upon  the  bench  at  the  time,  wa$  a 
man  who  heartily  relished  a joke,  and  was  always 
willing  to  aid  in  carrying  one  on:  During  the  trial 
of  the  guilty  ones  a recess  of  ten  minutes  occurred, 
during  which  the  J udge,  upon  seeing  Adam  in  court, 
called  out : 

44  Is  Adam  J in  court?” 

Adam  at  once  stood  up  and  made  known  his 
presence. 

The  Judge  called  him  up  before  the  bar,  and  in 
substance  said : 

44  Adam,  the  Court  is  surprised  and  pained  to  see 
a man  in  your  standing  before  them.  Adam,  it 
has  been  shown  by  evidence  that  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  robbery  alleged  against  you ; still, 
Adam,  you  were  found  in  bad  company,  and  there- 
fore arrested.  Now',  Adam,  let  this  be  a warning 
to  you  to  keep  out  of  bad  company.” 

Adam  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  the  gkd 
news  of  his  acquittal,  but  felt  a little  sore  upon  be- 
ing found  with  the  guilty  parties,  and  thought  that 
it  was  but  just  that  he  should  apologize,  which  he 
did  as  follows : 

44  Most  ’on’able  Judge — Sar — de  fac’  am,  datyeod 
company  and  bad  company  looks  so  much  like  now- 
’days  dat  you  can’t  tell  de  difference  till  you  git  in 
’em.” 

A perfect  roar  of  laughter  followed  Adam’s  re- 
marks, in  which  the  Court  took  a full  share. 


A contributor  sends  the  following  from  Wis- 
consin : 

Dear  Drawer,— There  is  a good  6tory  of  our 

present  Dank- Controller,  Genera]  R , which  I 

must  tell  you.  In  the  good  old  days  before  the 
war  the  General  was  the  genial  Boniface  of  the 
Buck-eye  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  V — in  Wis- 
consin. He  fed  and  lodged  the  weary  travel  r (and 
’tis  said  he  did  it  w ell),  and  purchased  supplies  of 
the  surrounding  burghers. 

We  knew  less  of  military'  matters  then  tbau  now, 
and  instead  of  “General,”  wc  all  called  the  landlord 
44  Jeremiah,”  or  more  frequently  44  Jerry.”  In  the 
same  village,  on  the  outskirts,  lived  the 
preacher  old  elder  B— . The  elder  was  subject 
to  all  tho  weaknesses  of  great  men,  and  would, 
when  especially  provoked,  get  very  angry.  Be 
did  so  one  day  while  trying  to  drive  an  unruly  old 
sow  belonging  to  him  out  of  his  garden.  The  elder 
succeeded  in  cornering  her,  and  in  making  avCry 
impressive  gesture  with  a fence-stake  broke  the 
old  torment’s  back.  She  was  long,  lean,  link,  and 
leather}',  but  in  her  lifetime  had  represented  a cer- 
tain numbcr'of  almighty  dollars,  and  to  lose  her 
was  too  bad.  So  when  the  cider’s  temper  had  some- 
what cooled  he  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
to  find  some  way'  to  turn  the  defunct  porker  to  ac- 
count. Finally  he  hit  upon  a plan.  He  butchered 
tho  hog  in  due  and  ancient  form,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  the  Buck-cy'e,  where  Jerry,  having  in 
mind  a bonne  louche  for  his  guests,  bought  the  pork. 
In  due  time  some  of  it  was  cooked,  but  never  eaten. 
It  was  too  tough  for  ordinary  grinders.  Soon  the 
story  of  tho  unfortunate  and  tragic  manner  of  the 
old  sow’s  death  came  to  the  ears  of  Jerry,  whose 
wrath  knew  no  bounds  thereat,  and  he  spoke  of 
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vengeance.  He  declared  “ he  would  punish  the  eld- 
er if  the  law  would  let  him.”  Soon  after  there  was 
a camp-meeting  close  by,  and  the  elder,  as  was  his 
wont,  took  a very  active  part.  He  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  sermon,  his  audience  was  large,  and  he 
had  made  a proposition  which  he  was  quoting  au- 
thorities to  sustain.  With  much  vehemence  and 
terrific  gestures  he  interrogates  himself  with  44  What 
did  llosea  say  ?”  and  then  he  tells  what  he  did  say. 
44  What  did  Ezekiel  say?”  44  What  did  Jeremiah 

say  ?”  At  this  point  one  of  his  auditors — Joe  S , 

a long-limbed,  stoop-shouldered,  red-headed  fellow 
— rose  about  half-way  up,  and  leaning  forward,  with 
his  dexter  finger  pointed  dead  at  the  elder,  answer- 
ed the  question,  in  his  own  peculiar,  drawling,  na- 
sal twang : 44  He  says,  by  mighty ! you’d  better  set- 
tle up  that  old  sow  scrape  mighty  soon,  or  you’ll 
git  sued— that’s  what  Jeremiah  says!” 

The  elder’s  sermon  w^as  finished.  He  did  settle 
with  Jerry,  and  with  his  congregation  too,  and  it 
was  his  last  sermon  in  V . 


The  following  comes  from  Iowa : 

Away  out  here,  in  our  beautiful,  grove-embowered 
city,  lives  one  of  the  everlasting  Smith  family,  who 
piques  himself  not  a little  on  the  quality  of  his 
dinners,  but  at  table  invariably  bores  his  friends 
with  out-of-place  apologies  and  far-fetched  excuses 
because  the  viands — sumptuous  though  they  may 
be — are  not  better,  etc.  Now  it  happened  that 
on  a certain  day  Smith  got  up  an  elegant  feast  for 
a newly-married  couple  and  their  friends,  but  a 
heavy  rain  setting  in  they  sent  a big,  bungling, 
matter-of-fact  brother  of  the  groom’s  to  tender  their 
compliments,  and  communicate  their  deep  regrets 
that  the  unfavorable  weather  would  prevent  their 
participation  in  the  enjoyments  they  knew  were 
awaiting  them  beneath  his  hospitable  roof.  Smith, 
although  disappointed,  received  the  brother  gra- 
ciously ; the  repast  was  served,  ai\,d  the  proxy  of 
the  absent  friends,  with  the  family,  sat  down  to 
discuss  it.  Smith’s  old  malady  was  upan  him,  and, 
graco  over,  he  commenced  slandering  the  good 
things  before  them,  and  at  last  brought  up  by  apol- 
ogetically expressing  to  his  guest  the  mortification 
he  felt  that  he  44  had  nothing  better  to  offer  him.” 
“Well,”  blurted  out  the  fellow,  44 1 guess  I can 
stand  it  one  meal,  if  you  can  all  the  time !” 

A Wisconsin  friend,  who  values  the  Magazine, 
and  especially  the  Drawer,  sends  the  following : 

Not  long  since,  in  conversation  with  a lady,  she 
gave  me  the  afflicting  information  that  there  “had 
been  discovered  in  the  Lake  Superior  country  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  lumbago  /”  We  made  up  our 
minds  at  once  never  to  farm  it  in  that  country. 


A 44  Constant  Reader”  should  become  also  a 
constant  contributor,  if  he  can  send  more  like  the 
three  following: 

In  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  away  down  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  lived,  a few  years  ago,  an  old  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Jim,  who  was  drunk  fully  half  of 
the  time,  and,  as  the  result,  was  everlastingly  in 
some  kind  of  scrape.  One  dark,  wet  night,  while 
on  his  way  home  from  a neighboring  town,  where 
he  hacl  been  to  get  his  jug  filled,  he  drove  his  team 
into  a ditch,  making  a perfect  wreck  of  it,  and  bury- 
ing himself  in  the  mud.  The  next  day  he  stumbled 
over  to  the  village  tavern,  the  44  head  centre”  of  all 
the  loafers  in  the  place.  Among  the  number  col- 
lected on  this  occasion  was  a spruce  young  lawyer 


who  prided  himself  on  his  wit,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity to  show  it.  Hero  was  a rare  chance,  at 
the  expense  of  a poor  old  drunkard. 

44  Jim,”  said  he,  44 1 understand  you  was  out  late 
last  night.” 

14  Umph I blieve  I was.” 

44  And  met  with  an  accident,  I heard.” 

44  Well— yes.” 

44  Held  one  rein  tighter  than  the  other,  I suppose  ?” 

44 No— wrong  there,”  says  Jim;  4t’twas  because 
I didn’t  hold  it  so  tight !” 


Every  one  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  heard 
of  General  P , that  sturdy  old  veteran  of  Flor- 

ida and  Mexico,  whom  years  of  sendee  had  made 
brown  and  grizzled,  and  years  of  discipline  stern  and 
inflexible  in  his  ideas  of  duty,  but  whom  neither 
years,  service,  nor  discipline  could  make  any  thing 
but  the  faithful  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman. 
The  General  has  a voice  of  immense  power,  a pierc- 
ing eye,  and  a grimness,  not  to  say  sternness  of 
manner,  which  made  him  a veritable  “terror  to 
evil-doers.”  Withal,  a kinder-hearted  man  never 
breathed,  nor  a more  genial  when  among  his  friends. 
He  has,  too,  a deal  of  grim  humor,  which  frequent- 
ly displayed  itself  in  the  means  he  adopted  to  main- 
tain discipline,  and  if  not  often  showing  itself  in. 
laughter,  certainly  caused  it  often  enough  in  others. 

On  one  occasion  a sergeant  belonging  to  ono  of 
the  regiments  of  the  General’s  brigade  was  picked 
up  by  the  rear-guard  for  straggling,  having  been 
discovered  milking  a cow  in  a field  near  the  road, 
and,  for  want  of  a pail,  catching  the  grateful  fluid  in 
his  mouth.  At  night  he  was  duly  reported  to  the 
General,  and  ordered  to  approach  the  dreaded  pres- 
ence, which  he  did  in  fear  and  trembling,  the  loss 
of  his  stripes  being  the  mildest  of  the  visions  which 
danced  before  his  imagination.  Now  the  Gener- 
al’s knowledge  of  his  men  was  almost  as  minute  as 
Caesar's,  and  he  knew  the  sergeant  to  be  a good  sol- 
dier, and  seldom  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  duty. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  appreciated  the  temptation ; at  any 
rate,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  culprit,  he  thundered: 

44  So  vou  are  the  man  who  sucked  the  cow,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

44  You  great  calf,  go  to  your  regiment !” 


There  was  one  regiment  in  the  brigade,  the  — th 
New  York,  the  officers  of  which  were  never  contented 
unless  they  were  doing  things  differently  from  any 
one  else,  and  not  a little  trouble  bad  their  propensi- 
ty caused  the  General.  One  day,  when  in  battle, 
the  brigade  was  ordered  to  support  a certain  bat- 
tery, for  which  purpose  they  were  marched  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  battery  wras  posted, 
and  in  its  rear,  and  ordered  to  lie  down.  Now,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  situation,  you  nufct  know  that 
the  battery  was  then  engaged  in  a lively  artillery 
duel  with  the  enemy,  and  the  air  thereabout  was 
full  of  shot  and  shell,  and  while  men  were  compar- 
atively safe  lying  down,  standing  up  was  unpleas- 
antly hazardous.  Of  course  the  General’s  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  all  but  the  — tb,  whose 
officers,  seeing  that  the  General  had  not  dismount- 
ed, thought  to  gain  credit  for  their  regiment  by  de- 
clining the  proffered  safety,  and  kept  their  men 
standing.  The  General  sat  on  his  horse  studying  a 
map,  as  unconscious  of  fire  as  in  his  quarters,  but 
looking  up  after  a few  moments,  called  out:  44 Lie 
down,  —till”  and  went  on  studying.  Looking  up 
again,  and  seeing  his  orders  not  obeyed,  he  again 
cried  : “You  had  better  lie  down,  — th !’’  But  still 
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their  pride  kept  them  up.  Just  then,  however,  a 
shell  struck  in  the  midst  of  the  regiment  and  burst, 
knocking  over  half  a dozen  poor  fellows,  and  caus- 
ing the  rest  to  “ hug  the  ground”  in  ludicrous  haste. 
Looking  up  in  grim  satisfaction,  the  General  sa- 
luted them  with:  “There!  Now  I guess  you’ll 
lie  down!”  Thai  regimont  never  “put  on  airs” 
again. 


The  General  could  see  a joke  even  when  the 
point  was  turned  the  wrong  way.  The  — d New 
York  was  once  in  his  command,  and  a great  source 
of  trouble  it  was,  too.  The  officers  gambled  openly 
in  their  tents,  and  the  soldiers  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  any  better — so  the  result  was  a 
noisy,  ill -disciplined  regiment,  and  a perpetual 
44  thorn  in  the  flesh”  to  the  order-loving  General. 

• One  night,  hearing  a “ row”  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions jn  the  camp  of  the  — d,  he  dispatched  a squad 
of  the  head-quarters’  guard  to  make  a raid  on  the 
camp,  who  returned  with  a brace  of  the  offenders, 
whom  they  had  caught  gambling.  In  the  morning 
they  were  paraded  before  the  General,  who  sent  to 
the  Quarter-master  for  an  empty  shoe-box,  which 
he  placed  just  in  front  of  his  tent;  then  procuring  a 
greasy  pack  of  cards  and  a pint  of  beans,  he  seated 
one  man  each  side  of  the  box,  divided  the  beans 
equally  between  them,  and  set  them  to  playing  their 
favorite  “draw  poker,”  the  “pot”  being  limited  to 
six  beans,  that  the  supply  might  last.  Ho  kept 
them  at  it  until  dark,  the  necessary  time  for  meals 
only  being  allowed.  Next  morning  they  wrere  “ put 
on”  at  daylight,  and  kept  steadily  at  work  (or  rather 
play)  until  night.  On  the  third  day  the  same  per- 
formance was  commenced ; but,  near  noon,  one  of 
the  incorrigibles,  seeing  a sergeant  of  his  company 
near,  called  out  to  him:  “Sergeant!  please  give 

my  compliments  to  General  P r and  ask  him  if 

if  he  won’t  release  me  ? If  ho  won’t,  tell  him  he’ll 
have  to  send  this  other  fellow  some  more  beans,  for 
Tee  got  him  scalped!”  The  man  was  released,  and 
the  General  gave  up  trying  to  reform  that  regiment 
in  that  way. 

Even  the  grave  and  potent  church  courts  some- 
times furnish  incidents  that  are  provocative  of 
laughter.  No  one  that  was  present  when  the  fol- 
lowing scene  took  place  will  ever  think  of  it  with- 
out what  Mrs.  Partington  calls  a “ heart-felt  smile 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  in  session.  The 
subject  of  raising  the  salaries  of  certain  professors 
was  under  discussion.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
inridge, D.D.  (of  whom  his  nephew,  the  new  Vice- 
President,  said,  “ If  uncle  Robert  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  a command  in  Mexico  they  would  have  been 
fighting  to  this  time !”)  was  on  the  floor,  making  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  It  had  been 
said  that  ministers  of  high  standing  and  large 
means,  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  did  not  sympathize  with  those  whose 
salaries  w ere  small.  To  this  Dr.  Breckinridge  was 
replying.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  ministers  live 
for  money,  or  desire  the  luxuries  of  the  world.  As 
for  himself,  he  challenged  any  man  to  say  that  he 
lived  more  frugally  than  himself.  Drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  standing  six  feet  high 
at  least,  he  displayed  his  proportions,  and  exclaim- 
ed: “As  to  the  fine  linen,  if  there  is  a man  on  this 
floor  who  dresses  more  plainly  than  I do,  I offer  to 
exchange  clothes  with  him  this  moment.” 

Directly  in  front  of  the  Moderator,  and  in  sight 
of  most  of  the  members,  sat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins, 


one  of  the  planting  clergy — a short,  thick-set,  and 
rotund  brother,  whose  circumference  exceeded  bis 
altitude — and  iu  this  respect  no  man  in  the  house 
presented  so  strong  and  striking  a contrast  with  the 
tall  and  courtly  Kentuckian.  But  the  proposition 
to  swap  clothes  had  hardly  escaped  the  lips  of  tbe 
speaker  before  Hopkins  wriggled  himself  oat  of  his 
seat  and  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out: 

“ Mr.  Moderator,  I’m  his  man !” 

The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  tremendous! 
The  image  of  Breckinridge,  with  his  long  arms  and 
legs  protruding  from  Hopkins’s  toggery  was  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Synod.  They  could  see  nothing 
else— think  of  nothing  else — and  for  a while  they 
gave  way  to  uncontrolled  laughter,  in  which  no 
one  joined  so  heartily  as  the  discomfited  speaker. 

TnE  following  christening  anecdote  comes  from 
an  English  clergyman  who  is  fond  of  telling  a good 
stoiy: 

The  rector  of  a parish  bordering  upon  my  own 
was  once  requested  to  baptize  a male  infant  bv  tbe 
name  of  Vanus. 

“ Venus !”  cried  he  to  the  godfathc^  very  sharp- 
ly,  for  he  is  of  a choleric  temperament,  although  as 
kind  a soul  as  breathes — “ stuff  and  nonsense!  In 
the  first  place,  Venus  is  not  a man's  name  at  all, 
but  a woman’s ; and,  secondly,  it  was  the  name  of 
an  infamously  bad  woman.  You  ought  <to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  wish  that  any  Christian  % 
child  should  be  so  named !” 

14  Grandfeytlier  was  christened  Vauus,"  returned 
the  sponsor,  doggedly. 

“Your  grandfather  was  christened  Venus,  Sir! 
Impossible ! Is  he  alive  ? Where  is  he  T 

At  these  words  an  exceedingly  ancient  person, 
looking  as  little  like  Venus  as  can  possibly  be  imag- 
ined, tottered  slowly  forth  from  the  congregation, 
for  the  christening  was  taking  place  during  the  aft- 
ernoon service. 

“Is  your  name  Venus?”  inquired  the  clergy- 
man. 

“ Well,  yes,  Sir ; they  always  calls  me  Vann ^ 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  chris- 
tened by  that  name  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  at  least  I believe  they  write  it  oat 
££f-vanus,  but  they  always  called  me  Vanus.” 

At  the  charter  election  of  one  of  our  cities  a maa 
who  was  notoriously  intemperate  was  a candidate. 
On  all  ordinary  occasions  he  was  passably  drunk, 
but  on  this  particular  day  he  had  outdone  himself. 
In  the  evening,  while  the  votes  were  being  can- 
vassed, “ old  Rot”  was  there,  and  the  crowd  became 
noisy.  On  their  being  requested  to  keep  quiet  and 
not  disturb  the  Board,  “ Rot”  exclaimed,  in  a thick, 
pathetic  whisper:  “Y-yes,  keep  still!  Y-youll 
defeat  mo ! ” It  was  necessary  t m request  the  crowd 
a second  time  to  keep  quiet. 

A noted  character  is  Jack  M‘GilL  He  delights 
in  (misquoting  words  out  of  the  sphere  of  bis  learn- 
ing. Some  years  since  his  house  took  fire  from  a 
cooking-stove.  After  it  was  extinguished  he  was 
delivering  himself  of  the  pent-up  wrath  generated 
thereby,  and  concluded  by  saying : “ Confound  tbe 
man  that  first  convcnted  a cooking-stove  any  bow !” 

Having  ‘a  difficulty  with  a neighbor  which  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  a suit  at  law,  he  thus  proposed 

to  his  opponent : 4 4 Now,  A , I am  willin’  to  leave 

this  matter  to  three  intei'tsted  persons,  and  bind  my- 
self to  divide  by  their  incision  /” 
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THE  CIDER  MILL. 

IJwrurn  tho  blue  NY-w  England  skies, 
HiWhIkI  wttii  »unehi<m,  a valley  lion ; 

The  tiiminlaina  tdasp  it,  warm  :m<l  sW#!,-. 
Litas  a.  >uhuy  child,  to  their  ivwk'y  *{<&*. 

Throw  p^xrjy  Inko*  an*  i n fniu  ljv*!  MrcYma 
IM  yjn  fcs  aui-’t  luvirt  of  d fi,.vn*. 

Jb*  ITTO/ldOOS  it  TO  • 

lift  h h *V«  ill*  : • : 

Through  if*  tm*#  thv  shake. 

Artdl  tin*  whitest  HUe»  gem  its  lafe&a. 

I toro,-  oli ! Igtltor  than  words  can  t H, 

XU  trvefy  rwk,  and  grove,  and  del)  . 

Hwt  fttovi  1 love  tK<e.  gftrgi*  tv  here  the  rill 
Cv/*1N&  down  by  thy  old,  brown  cider  mill. 

Akrt'ii  the  i*Dar  springs  gurgl*  out* 

AfjA  tbo  njrptsr  meadows  wind  a'/oul ; 

Ifcjtt*  join,  *nd  under  willow*  fh.»w 
Uotfu’i  knoll*  where  blnn-bo  <1*  whi{i-at«vok3  j 

1 b rest  lit  a shaded  .pool  that  jh*wr 


All  the  way  down  the  nnt-trees  grow. 
And  rtquirrelfc  hide  above  and  below. 

Acorns,  beechnuts,  chestnuts  there 
Drop  all  the  fall  through  the  hazy  air 
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The  cart.*1  Hack  up  to  tbo  Q^r 

inch  treasure*  in  on  jfiiL  ter 

Down  through  the*  toothed  wheels  tUry  m 
To  the  wide,  deep  elder  pres*  below; 

And  the  xtr^wy  #r»>  tumid  by  dtg*tt 
Down  oxi  the  straw- Udd  cider  theta*; 

And  with  each  turn  a fuller  stream 
Buf>t^  from  bomaih.  the  groaning  be##», 

An  amlipr  -Atmim  the  gtwH  wight  >fp> 

And  $Mr  n&  rnorrnwV  purchM  lip. 


Bit  "A^r<  f^rc  ^d»ls?  Ihc^o  id&rfi 

VVi?re  ^oultes  to  re  id  j&irw 

ifthjii  rfaftixe  «e\w  T<*it  '; 

8ueh  'thrilling  touches  through  it  melt 

As  throb  electric  along  a straw 
When  boyish  lips  the  cider  draw  ? 


And  burrs  roll  down  with  curled-up  loaves, 
In  the  mellow  light  of  harvest  eves. 

Tor  over  there  the  still,  e’d  trees 
Drink  a wine  -of  peace  that  has  no  leeB. 

By  the  road-side  stands  the  cider  mill, 
Where  a lowland  slumber  waits  the  rill; 

A great,  brown  building,  two  stories  high, 
On  the  western  hill-face  warm  and  dry : 

Vnd  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  goldoo  air: 

And  heaps  of  pi«rm£e,  mixed  with  straw, 

!o  their  amber  sweets  the  late  Hies  draw. 


The  years  are  he.Avv  with  weary  sounds 
And  their  discord  life’s  sweet  music  drowns; 

Beit  yet  I bear,  oh ! sweet,  ob ! sweet, 

The  rill  that  bathed  my  ba^e.  brown  feet; 

And  yet  the  cider  drips  and  falls 
On  my  inward  ear  at  intervals ; 

And  T lean  at  times  in  a sad,  sweet  dream, 
To  the  babbling  of  that  littfc  streanf; 

And  sit  in  a visioned  autumn  still. 

In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider -mill. 
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Drunkenness  and  small  theft#  are  two 

of  the  main  qualifications  for  a residence 
in  the  institution  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  article.  The  writer,  therefore,  has  been 
prevented  from  emulating  an  English  brother 
of  the  pen  who  created  no  small  sensation  by  his 
treatment  of  a similar  theme.  He  has  not  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  Work -house  for  the  sake 
of  a novel  experience  and  the  desire  to  give  a 
vivid  description.  He  may  premise,  however, 
that  he  has  had  advantages  far  from  common 
in  eliciting  information  concerning  it,  and  that 
u our  artist”  was  on  the  spot  when  the  accom- 
panying sketches  were  made. 

The  Work-house  is  the  most  recently  evStab- 
lished  of  the  institutions  upon  Blackwell's  Isl- 
and. Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
building  the  classes  that  now  fill  it  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  District  Prisons,  the  Torahs, 
the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Alms-house.  It  was 
originally  recommended,  “ for  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  Alms-house/*  by 
a committee  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  As 


such  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  in  1819,  and  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1850.  The  corner-stone  was  hud  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  architectural  plan 
of  that  date  exhibits  many  features  not  seen  in 
the  structure  as  completed.  The  engraving  at 
the  head  of  this  article  shows  that  it  comprises 
two  wings,  the  oho  extending  northerly,  the 
other  southerly,  from  an  extensive  cent  re  build- 
ing. A third  wing,  projecting  immediately 
buck  of  this,  is  also  to  be  descried  in  the  orig- 
inal plan,  ns  well  as  four  outhouses  of  consider- 
able architectural  pretensions  situated  on  the 
corners  of  an  indosure  in  which  the  main  struc- 
ture was  to  stand.  None  of  these  have  been 
erected. 

The  northern  wing  contains  the  female  wards, 
the  southern  the  male.  They  are  similar  in 
exterior  and  interior  construction,  and  the  pre- 
sented view  of  the  galleries  and  rows  of  cells  in 
the  northern  wing  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  each.  In  the  middle  of  the  further 
extremity  will  be  seen  nu  alur-llke  structure. 
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male  wing  ??  not  fu regnWnfy  dmdyd  into 


| small  cells  sunJo  within  ii  hcdrftjiig  Myfotjjt* 
fe,'  fij^e  l>c‘d8,  but  jt*  ££00*11  i cwpaeit  v js  doubt- 
P Iwi  the  -Mine.  The  brgcst  mnntor  e¥*r 
■ oii& -(jerioft.  HitUbi  thi  • 

jpfk  Walk*  hp$  {$*&!  1700*  This 

r*%:  rho  time  of  the  tksWiXi  the  c\tj  eoneenivou 
tfm  draft  during ThftTipv  war  of  se»:e*«nn. 
In  J #»5  the  n inn  her  or  in'maK-s  was 
gafej  in  1H56  the  daily  averitgc .w ■'.as-  vjkmv 

Ira-  Which,  from  ilmr  year  to  1 Mil'  the  nub  mu 
ISv  mereaae  wa*  fthpufc  1W, . f lie  $4$V 
9M  being,  in  IjBtffi,  .12**4b  Smpo  thuUhdo tber 
Sjgf*  litis  been  H grad  on  I decrpn*e,  Hlvhnygb  tn 
p|'-  a fluctuating Ifofc/tks p^st/tKrisfc 
Sj|  ’ the- 

Jj® : t o Of M)  . • THc  &$ p&Hfcg  :$o  tW.  m ty  of  >ab  life- 
: >v  in  mil  te  k ;>boiit  Hf{i*c;n  ceht^divVly,  soiee- 

tiraes  a inlie  more,  £uti$ettrnc,s  a trifle 
less  . y " \ i[  ’ , . • ' / , J t ' ' . v :' , ■ ■ : ‘ •’ 

The  utnucu  ecomrth}’  pm^iK  aml  the 
labor  of  the  ^n^niOK^  ^r.uChii'^r,  no  lnc6n«bl^r: . 
able  amount  o*  money.-  Tin-  labor.  rwitfuiftitd 
f>r  hy  iriannfiictnrcr--  in  the  eiry.  ha*  in  tone* 
past  brought  us  much us  3&000  to  the  m 
?*t i t iQiT!  iw  vHingl^  vy<?aru  eTH e nminifamitt* 
of  cigar*  was  dtetf  tmrr-iei  bn  in  a xomewliit; 
c x t co«  ive  Th  a an  er  ’ll!  re  ruccijtfr  IVom  con- 

n-hvts;  dmdmMe  not  w btrk\  the  pnhvvpai  c-i a---’ 
being  the  occasiunal  Hue  pension  of  umunu&K- 
Mirer.  Jo  the  p;.m  year  the  receipts  were  only 
$3h7S,  ip  Whl t#  sum  the  Roup-ekm  .factory 
eunt.rrh\rt.ml  it*  quota.  There  have  vilso  r mr  u 
cap  apjft  stpj’king  conimeturs  Gnntmmi  fty 
TT«,itnd  SJ4iP^  trriftps  were  nmdc  ditrib£’ 

i Pc  war, 

TfiU  greater  proportion  of  ,5ipweteii 

done  by  the  pr iso mjrs  ;<s  ttpn^hmcd  fy*  t he  \H--y 
stifcutioTl  and  the  yilAo us  other  depamitirnti' 
under  the  c<rriin»f  of  the  C'bi.rind^sh>riers.  , 

]>f  rite  rs,  coupe r:>„  ! a > > v- bndde rsT  bbpk.-m biu , 
sv  heel  -wrigh  ttpsifbjrh^  -etc*.,,  aAyVH 
at  titbit  respect ivrf  branc lies,  one?  sifeir  |w 
vvtfl,  a#  may  )>v  required,  sent  oVtbc  AUn^^  : 
h*ui3cf  B:tke-houscy  Ridfo rue  sr«u ti jbou tY  * 

yub  I i ospiral- lib^xvtAi . 


.-  if^yi^hm;yiy;y(i^^«*aTt»'ERii  wi sfe. 

eontainiug  a ?immm*nh  fefteotWr,  which  at  night 
iiliiuiinef  ihu  oniimotv^nne.  Thera  are  three 
stories  to  the  oditioe,. t«i  hicVi  exemptions,  Jm\v- 
^ver,  exist  j i)i  tluvcmss  huiltbngs  nt  the  end  of 
etud,  wing ; thc«e  c<>rnpnso  four  with  a lolV  be- 
shies. 

and  chw  pyc^pt  ian-romp^  Tkc  ^tecWre  buRdiog 
tsj-ntainS  th?  iipwr.t«{Wih4'.pf  iiip  wardyh  ond  jvhy- 
itudatis,  the  kiiciiens,  thp.  fed  the. 

Huirch  « nil  Ccmtignnuji  to  a nil  ImeH  of 

ii,  a small  otubuilding  with  tire  titwwl  tuil  c-hbto 
iivry  i < the  engine- tionsc,  win  nco  «trairr  >V  gen- 
erated' tor. tlicj  whole  institivlioTi  as  well  as  the 
Retreat,,  a stnodnre  now  pcrriduirig  tp  the  Lu- 
uafie  Aytluju*  hat:  which  fanmo-ly  bvlohgi>l  tp 
the  'Work- house..' 

Like  that  of  all  iasRlutiih^  upi}?i  the  t«hindt 
the  edihefj  ds  cofiHma'tcii  ,nf  blue  soine  '.rubble 
masonry,  Mo.'  Hmiennln  oi-tai nod  iunu  the  in- 
sular rt:ck,  Thnri)  nrb  al?p  geremi  wooden 
Dutlumwcs  heiomrum  Rv  a stable,  AcuvpcoiHo' 
shop,  u 5>!:;ck  otiH{|  shop,  ami  it  boat  -house. 
Th.»>  hid.  come  ins  not  only  thy.  boat  and  crow 
of  the  Work-house  Warden,  but  those  of  the 
Rusidewr  ;P;Hy^v<a  of  the  Asylum  iiv  welb 

The  grmiuiis  of  the  Vnsthulvnr.ro«T»prJ’{isHhout 
tot)  m tweivx-  acres  wdmdiv  caiebdly  cuhivated 
by  cocbdti  of  ih«  pniiOhurHf  adbrd  fair  yearly 
feturnsino  variety  of  vege tables.  T hey  are 
cousunuM.1  Hy  the  insrUul  ffm.  The  paid  bbiciul;* 
of  the  \Vofk-huvise  number  «e  thirteen,  of 
w brmi  the  highest  in  rank  is  the  Hupttrin  tendent 
or  Warden,  A'ext  in  order  com';  the  Clerk,, 
then  the  Engineer,  the  Keepers,  and  the  Mat- 
VQX>% 


The  Bolienui  Hospital  ftirpishex  nvo 
phyimiAnx  from  its  etntT;  which  stall'  also  tifU 
Vhc  medical  depa  rtuieuts  of  tbo  Ten ; ten  i i ary, 
the  Alms-house,  and  the  Island  nuspital,  wh 
members  taking  turn*  in  serving  ^?  every  phic.c. 

Ir  is  supposed  rbut  if  would  be  posdlde  to 
crowd  two  thousand  -pfixunef*  into  flip  Wofk^ 
house,  ahhrmgh  it  can  not  be  .srrictly  »aid  that 
there  are  aceouimmlutiom  for  thenti  In  the 
female  vnng>  ar<y  some  cme  humJted  and  thirty  | 
cells,  eneh  of  which  contAirife  four  bedi.  TM  f 
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Lunatic  Asylum,  Snjall-pox  Hospital,  Peniten- 
tiary, City  Prison,  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion, and  Randall's  Island. 

The  carpenter*  arc  mainly  employed  in  mak- 
ing coffins  for  the  use  of  the  above-named  in- 
stitutions and  the  outdoor  poor;  from  700  to 
‘.>00  arc  constructed  yearly,  of  various  sizes. 
The  tailors  do  all  the  repairing  and  making 
required  by  the  Work-house  in  coats,  pants, 
vests,  and  caps,  and  also  that  needed  by  Ran- 
dalls Island  in  boys’ clothing.  The  women  of 
the  department  are  largely  employed  in  the 
Sewing-room  upon  stockings,  socks,  dresses, 
under-garments  for  both  males  and  females, 
shrouds,  and  mittens. 

Latterly  the  Work-house  women  have  been 
greatly  used  as  help  in  other  Island  institu- 
tions as  scrubbers,  cooks,  washers,  and  irouers, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  being  welt  furnished  with 
them.  Including  patients  to  the  Island  Hos- 
pital, tlfe  number  of  transferred  inmates  to  oth- 
er institutions  as  help  during  the  year  1$<>5 
amounted  to  13211  mules,  and  333d  females. 
These  numbers,  it  will  bo  understood,  refer  to 
different  commitments  merely,  and  include 
those  sent  up  lor  a term  of  ten  days  as  well  as 
those  for  six  months  or  a year.  The  daily 
average  of  inmates  was  772.  The  mules  have 
been  mostly  employed  in  the  grounds  in  tilling 
land,  digging  excavations  for  cellars  and  foun- 
dations, wheeling  dirt.,  breaking  stones,  level- 
ing, etc.  Nor  u few  wooden  structures  have 
!*cen  lately  erected  hv  the  Commissioner*,  and 
Work-house  mechanics  have  been  largely  used. 
The  Penitentiary  convict#  appear  to  be  employ- 


ed in  occupations  requiring  greater  strength 
either  of  body  or  mi  ml.  They  blast  the  rocks 
of  the  Island  and  hew  the  stone,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  masons  and  house-carpenters  coining 
from  their  ranks.  The  more,  fatiguing  work  is 
evidently  apportioned  them.  A large  quarry 
engages  them  eon  tin  pally. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Work- house, 
considering  the  population,  is  very  small.  Of 
over  12,000  commitments  during  the  past  year, 
180$,  only  eighty  died.  The  number  of  elope- 
ments is,  however,  not  so  minute,  over  400  hav- 
ing escaped  iu  the  same  period.  This  is  owing 
in  iv  great  measure  to  the  scattering  of  the  in- 
mates among  the  institutions. 

It  will  bo  found  interesting  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  Work-house,  for  a casual  glance 
will  determine  that  it  is  not  now  exclusively 
used  for  the  reception  of  the  classes  for  which 
originally  it.  was  erected.  The  inquiry  can  not 
be  held  tiresome,  for  it  embraces  a period  of 
but  sixteen  years.  We  learn  from  a report 
of  distant  date,  emanating  from  the  Superin- 
tendent <jf  the  Alms-house,  that  a majority  of 
the  inmates  of  that  edifice  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  idleness,  and  did  not  care  for 
nor  feel  shame  consequent  upon  pauperism. 
It  was  adjudged  that  a great  point  would  be 
gained  if  there  could  be  some  line  drawn,  some 
distinction  made — which  could  be  impressed 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  poor  themselves — be- 
tween those  reduced  l>y  uncontrollable  circum- 
stance# and  those  of  a lazy,  shiftless  disposi- 
tion. It  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions  might  tend  to  draw  the  line  of 
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It  w»l*  merits  tire  tu  utmcgedY  X?nU«r  the  R»u,rd  of 

•Jurnw  Mnndd  Ur-  u })1h<^  | Tea  Governor^  ttm  Ferdi.eiiiiary  e-xhilrif^I  Vi. 

fifr1»iihe)'«ljy  though  y muthtniued,  I spectacle  f hut  \va*  to- be  ik-fdurvd.  The  Lk«n,. 

a TeJhgo  from  >!»v  evils  and  miseries oHife — in  Hospital  at  that  period  <va«  a bvwch  of  it,  it/ 
the  poof-la^  eombmplaied.  The  pattern*  being  iw?ce^>inly  prisoner*.  Fl»eL 
-'WWk-htiu'iO,  oh  tbc  other  hatieL,  should  be  a cures  crFceted,  they  served  a certain  terin  ti 
pi  <d  hard -dap;?,  of  ample  though  eo.ir.se  fere.  the  ITniteuftitrv  a*  payment..  The  YV^kK-i: 
and  eiiniini^tpreai  with  sntetiusss  uud  severity,  report  convoy*  the  idea  that  the  prison  mi-  v 
•;  3l.--?hmiUl  tvcVas  'mpuLMVn'ii^^/coTrsaJsteitt  with  perfect  FatideiTtoriiuoi.  Diseased  pm$utule? 

if being  ovkkivt  tlm-fc  hinn^nity  i»  tar .;  with  their  victim*  ami  associate# ; dnmhar<K 
more  concerned  u\  using  every  method  try  in- j nod  of  fell  kimte,  fame,  riiatmed,  wfe 

l itc  ihe  laboring  to  depend  bn  ihutii-  \ filiitd  v ’WriJtrlicK  iuitf*,idibJti>.  through  detaitucb* 

aielyes  rui  jjitfr  thafi  - «JW- dKariUo^/.'fbr/  wpp^.frv'. | ; -thfeyss,  rowdier  gfid  ruftuuts ; tluldren 

Upon  $nrii  principle*  the  mstinuioiv  whvh  • *a Uitonr  . p .'is-cntA,  'and  vlii  and  hardened  ovX'tid- 
ferns  (ho  tm^ct  of  ilife  paper  ortgitAaily  • kfyi  eftirmvmitod  &&  with*, 

bmmted.  U was  to  be  a kind  ;0f.  ifonso  of  in-  ; in  the  w;dk.  Hi  cuse?  of  pauper; .on  lueftteten;- 
dusmV  one  of  iUt  nmin  bfrjorits  to  impel  1(415 f inWylstfracR  *eeiued  to  send,  mi  kbit m«f  tp  <b  * 

decrease  of  pi\dpon>ai.  With  -. W •'  \ >mi  'thfc  rrimteruterr,  poverty  fie* 

in  the  tat  two  yenm  of  Its  hv'Aory  the  Work-  ing  adjudged  a crime  !*v  certain  of  them', 
hunse  peopjb  were  paid  a small  omoiiiir  %r  With  the  ehtvfigtfe  that  we  Imvc  already 
tiioir  labor.  In  180O  they  rceo/vSd,  according  noted  «*s  having  taken  piaeo  in  Ym  Work? 
to  their  class,  50,  40,  and  471  V*ri»tfc  pervtey;;  %/usd  it-  U pwsy  to  that  t£  would  soon  ate 
But  in  1851  th©  tC/ik  wiw  reduced  ifr  bn  .*ovb  a large  tins?  fonnerB  sent  to  the  JVni-‘ 
mudt  .s«un,  because  of  inrrmt^  merely  '.looking;  teniiary^  rm  d sneh  now  Bit*  ease.  ,*To  sthbr 

• iVnviwd-  ta  & few  dbttars  to  fpond  111  a.4risOMtt  the  mutter  epnel^hh  court  prisetnew  are  sen; 

•deTimi?;ji  in  the  cify.  Payrnmc  in 'money-  to  t!<e  i'emtcnriurv.  while.  pi>!tce  prisonexv'm* 

ah  only  after  abuiidted  ul.higofher,.  um.l.  t he  in-  sen!  toiho  'VYork'diouK^  The  cimrgeb  ifi  Work- 
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he  is  a worthless  drunkard,  a vagrant,  and  a 
villain.  There  are  many  who  do  not  fall  un- 
der all  of  these  rules,  as  will  have  been  seen 
from  previous  remarks;  but  of  more,  what  I 
have  written  serves  ill  to  express  the  depths 
of  depravity  to  which  they  have  sunk. 

But  the  sour -looking  policeman  who  has 
charge  of  the  Bellevue  Dock  opens  his  gate, 
and  we  are  freed  from  odorous  and  unpleasant 
contiguity  to  the  crowd  that  presses  before  it. 
Retreating  to  the  storehouse,  farther  on,  we 
await  the  arrival  of  the  “Black  Maria,”  or  pris- 
on omnibus,  the  passengers  of  which  are  to  be 
our  study.  While  so  doing  we  can  not  refrain 
from  wondering  glances  at  the  motley  mass 
from  whose  ranks  we  have  made  our  exit. 
Who  are  they  journeying  to  the  ill-famed  isle  ? 
A well-dressed  gentleman,  accompanied  by  three 
ladies,  proclaims  by  the  air  of  refinement  which 
hangs  about  his  party  that  he  is  a visitor  mere- 
ly, animated  like  ourselves  by  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  public  buildings  of  New  York  city ; 
though  less  fortunate  than  we,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  sop  to  Cerberus.  Close 
by  him  sit  three  decently-attired  female  per- 
sonages, attendants  in  the  Alms-house  or  the 
Lunatic  Asylum ; all  seem  to  be  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, though  American  - born  appears  the 
long-bearded  individual  conversing  with  them, 
a keeper  in  the  Penitentiary.  Upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  every  member  of  the  remainder  of 
the  assemblage  either  disease  or  vice  is  stamped 
most  legibly ; and  upon  them  all  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  one-legged  guardian  of  the  visitors’ 
receiving-room  is  ever  cast. 

Quite  a philanthropist  is  that  man ; and  one 
well-versed  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  human 
life — somewhat  of  a philosopher  too.  A philo- 
sophical tone  is  given,  indeed,  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  retainers  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  and 
the  many  impulses  to  reflection  continually  re- 
ceived. To  the  school  of  Cynics  they,  how- 
ever, mostly  belong.  The  object  of  our  gaze 
arises  and  examines  tickets  presented  to  him 
by  two  pretty  girls  who  have  not  reached,  ap- 
parently, eighteen  years.  They  are  rather 
well  attired ; but  an  impudent  look  is  stealing 
over  a once  modest  front,  and  denotes  them  to 
be  of  the  class  of  the  unfortunate  and  erring. 
They  are  for  the  Island  Hospital,  and  many 
of  their  frail  sisters,  less  fair,  stand  about  them, 
accompanied,  in  several  cases,  by  flashily-drdss- 
ed,  heavily-mustached,  and  low-browed  young" 
ruffians,  their  so-called  “ protectors.”  Exam- 
ine them  well ; they  are  of  the  order  that  re- 
cruits the  Work-house. 

A few  years  more,  their  good  looks  gone — 
male  and  female  — their  pestiferous  existence 
draws  to  a close.  Drunkenness  and  theft,  with 
other  continued  debaucheries,  drag  them  low- 
er and  !o\vor — they  are  in  the  Work-house  or 
the  Alms-house.  Some  more  enterprising  run 
the  gamut  of  all  the  Institutions.  Their  great- 
er abilities  and  bolder  flights  grant  them  oc- 
casional incarcerations  in  the  State  Prison  or 


the  Penitentiary  ; then  follow  the  Hospital  and 
Work-house,  and  the  Insane  Asylum  may  per- 
haps see  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  most  amicable  understanding  apparent- 
ly exists  between  the  girls  and  their  “men.” 
Albeit  their  life  of  shame  is  known  to  all  on- 
lookers, they  chat  pleasantly  and  laugh  gayly 
with  each  other;  and  yet  that  contusion  round 
the  eye,  borne  by  yonder  pale-faced  young  wo- 
man, was  doubtless  given  her  by  the  brutal,  fop- 
pish youth  by  her  side,  upon  whom  she  smile? 
so  sweetly.  Insult  and  abuse  are  her  portion 
in  life.  What  little  heart  she  has  is  bestowed 
unreservedly  upon  him,  base  enough  to  share 
her  degradation.  Curses  and  blows  she  ex- 
pects. Yet  he  is  kind  sometimes — that  sullen, 
execrable  wretch — and  the  tribute  of  her  whole 
soul  is  his  due.  She  knows  no  better  fate,  and 
in  her  ignorance  can  hardly  conceive  of  natures 
superior  to  her  own  and  his.  A degraded  Mi- 
randa, she  loves  her  Ferdinand!  Another 
party  of  her  frail  sisters  arrives,  the  mirth  in- 
creases, hands  are  shaken,  and  jests  are  freely 
exchanged  ; but  of  what  character  we  may  fair- 
ly judge,  from  the  fact  that  countenances  about 
them  wear  a shocked  expression,  and  the  be- 
fore-remarked gentleman  hastily  withdraws  his 
companions.  The  one-legged  watchman  hur- 
ries up  on  his  crutch,  and  a decorous  stillness 
prevails. 

Who  is  that  shabbily-attired  woman  in  black, 
carrying  a large  basket?  The  mother  doubt- 
less of  some  young  thief  confined  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary ; honest  herself  it  may  be,  and  suffer- 
ing concealed  agony.  That  man  beside  her, 
with  such  a look  of  wan  despair?  A pauper 
journeying  to  the  Alms-house;  his  armless 
sleeve  helps  one  to  surmise  the  cause  of  his  des- 
titution. From  the  gate  of  the  yard  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  now  emerges  the  attenuated  figure, 
and  ghastly,  emaciated  countenance  of  a Chi- 
naman. His  parted  and  parched  lips,  his  up- 
turned vacant  gaze,  seem  pointing  at  mortal 
pangs.  Two  men  support  his  exhausted  frame. 
For  the  hospital  he,  undoubtedly.  Will  he  live 
until  he  arrives  there  ? 

A rumble  of  wheels,  the  crowd  parts,  and 
our  reflections  are  cut  short  by  the  coming  of 
the  prison  van,  which  rattles  over  the  planking 
and  stops  before  us.  The  whistle  of  the  Belle- 
vue steamboat  at  the  same  moment  startles  our 
ears,  and  its  black  hulk  creeps  along  the  wharf. 
Its  upper  and  lower  decks  arc  densely  covered 
by  some  three  hundred  medical  students — a 
wild,  hilarious  multitude,  just  arrived  from  a 
“ clinic”  at  the  Island  Hospital.  Like  a flock 
of  frightened  sheep  they  plunge  pell-mell  from 
the  boat  and  hurry  to  the  lecture^room  of  their 
college. 

The  captain  is  ready  to  receive  his  passen- 
gers for  the  return  trip,  and  the  driver  of  the 
“Black  Maria”  dismounts  from  his  perch  and 
unbolts  the  door  of  his  vehicle.  A singular 
structure  that ; not  unlike  the  menagerie  cars 
containing  the  cages  of  wild  beasts.  No  win- 
dows are  visible,  ventilation  being  supplied  by 
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apertures  near  the  roof,  fitted  with  three  slats 
of  fixed  window-blind.  ♦ 

“ Come  out,  there !”  The  hand  of  the  driver 
rudely  grasps  the  arm  of  the  nearest  occupant, 
and  arouses  her  from  a drunken  stupor.  A 
mass  of  rags  and  filth  gradually  discloses  itself. 
Can  it  be  that  the  creature  before  us  is  a hu- 
man being?  A torn  shoe  on  one  foot,  a man’s 
boot  on  the  other ; bare,  bruised,  and  begrimed 
legs  visible  to  the  knee,  through  the  wires  of  a 
batter^  crinoline  picked  from  an  ash-barrel; 
a short  petticoat  above  this,  foul  and  discolored 
with  the  garbage  of  New  York  streets,  and 
fringed  with  its  own  rags;  a scanty  shawl 
alone  covering  the  upper  portion  of  the  shiver- 
ing and  swollen  frame;  the  face  bloated,  in- 
flamed, distorted ; its  deep-sunk  eyes  encircled 
by  a hideous  black  aureola.  Can  this  brutish 
monster,  casting  malevolent  side-glances  as  it 
sluggishly  and  painfully  descends  from  its  den, 
be  or  have  been  a woman  ? Not  only  that,  but 
once,  perchance,  a beautiful  and  a lovable  one. 
It  seems  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  realize  it ; 
yet  naught  but  seduction  and  the  consequent 
career  may  have  wrought  this  awful  effect. 
Not  the  least  lingering  trace  of  education  is 
visible  on  her  features  ; yet  forty  years  ago  her 
conversation  may  have  possessed  a magic  charm 
in  the  social  circle,  and  she  have  been  the  de- 
light of  fond  parents.  Such  reflections  appear 
far-fetched  as  we  gaze  upon  her;  and  so  in 
truth  they  are  $ but  none  the  less  are  they  al- 
lied to  fact.  Her  present  station  is  alone  thought 
of  by  the  jeering  spectators.  We  question  a 
policeman  as  to  whence  she  comes. 

“What,  that  old  bummer?  Oh,  from  some 
vile  den  in  Cherry  Street ; she  has  served  a 
term  of  six  months,  and  was  liberated  yester- 
day ; got  on  a spree  ; raised  a row',  and  is  back 
again  to-day  for  another  term.  She’s  a hanger- 
on  of  one  of  the  lowest  dance-houses ; drinks 
all  she  can  get,  and  pilfers  what  she  is  able.  ” 

Used  to  such  sights  though  he  be  the  speak- 
er’s countenance  indicates  disgust  as  he  conveys 
his  information. 

A certain  great  thinker  has  said  that  he  never 
heard  of  a crime  that  he  could  not  himself  have 
committed;  one  of  those  paradoxical  sayings 
that  are  to  be  taken  with  many  reservations. 
In  its  real  meaning  Shakspeare  wpas  pre-emi- 
nently a man  who  might  have  declared  the 
same.  It  is  well-nigh  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  doer  of  the 
deed  was  fully  comprehended,  and  to  a confes- 
sion of  one’s  consciousness  that  he  is  human, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  merely 
the  same  degree  of  knowledge  others  possess, 
would  do  as  they  have  done. 

Yet  the  author  of  that  singular  declaration 
could  never,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  have  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  the  loathsome  profession  of 
the  wretch  now  hurried  to  the  steamboat,  or 
he  would  have  little  wished  to  startle  his  aud- 
itors by  its  enunciation.  It  is  too  vile  to  hint 
at.  “Drunk  and  disorderly”  is  the  charge 
which  has  sent  him  up  this  time.  He,  like 


most  of  those  now  showing  their  faces  from 
the  recesses  of  the  car,  are  old  acquaintances 
of  the  prison  authorities. 

The  Work-house  has  its  regular  habitues . 
There  are  many  who  may  be  said  to  live  there, 
with  occasional  excursions  to  the  city,  lasting 
from  one  day  to  a week.  It  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  see  thirty  woiqen  leave  the  institution 
on  Monday  to  be  all  brought  back  by  Saturday. 

An  exception,  doubtless,  to  this  general  rule 
is  the  hatless  youth  who  springs  from  the  vehi- 
cle with  greater  agility  than  is  shown  by  his 
companions.  He  is  distinguished  from  them 
also  by  having  in  his  countenance  no  such  look 
of  utter  abasement  as  they  exhibit.  Deep- 
seated  shame  is  there,  not  careless  indifference. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  public  chastisement  has 
been  visited  upon  him.  His  garments,  though 
soiled,  have  a somewhat  fashionable  cut.  A 
stranger  to  the  city,  his  anxiety  “ to  see  life” 
has  led  him  among  bad  associates.  Too  much 
loose  change  and  a reckless,  idle  spirit  has  pur- 
chased a swift  descent  into  debauchery.  The 
intoxicating  cup,  a bar-room  fight,  an  inroad 
of  police,  the  station-house,  the  Tombs,  a sen- 
tence of  six  weeks*  imprisonment  in  the  Work- 
house,  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  items  in 
his  recent  history.  Experience  is  a dear  school- 
mistress. Let  us  hope  that  in  his  case  she  is  a 
good  one  too,  and  has  taught  him  on  effectual 
lesson. 

There  follows  close  upon  his  heels  a wild- 
eyed  German,  of  a large  and  bony  frame.  His 
clothes  are  torn  and  in  great  disorder ; his  ex- 
pression is  haggard  and  imbecile.  Handcuffs 
are  upon  his  wrists.  One  of  the  boat’s  crew 
takes  him  in  special  charge.  He  is  a lunatic 
en  route  for  the  Asylum. 

And  now  emerges  a girl  of  not  uncomely 
countenance,  holding  before  it  her  faded  jockey 
hot  and  feather.  “Not  altogether  shameless, 
then,”  is  our  thought,  when  a cynical  observer 
mutters,  “She  don’t  want  to  spoil  her  future 
prospects.”  The  charge  against  her  “vagran- 
cy,” most  likely. 

The  remaining  occupant  of  the  car  pushes 
her  bold  front  into  sight.  “A  born  thief!  ” would 
be  our  ejaculation,  did  we  not  know  the  warping 
influences  of  poverty  and  evil  association.  A 
more  incorrigibly  vicious  creature  in  appear- 
ance it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Her 
furtive  glance,  her  thin  and  compressed  lips, 
her  low  brow,  denote  ignorance,  rapacity,  and 
cunning. 

“ How  many  have  you  there?”  asks  the 
driver,  referring  to  a paper  in  his  hand. 

“Eight,”  responds  the  Captain. 

“All  right;  there  are  ten  more  coming,” 
and  the  speaker  closes  and  bolts  the  door  of  his 
vehicle.  Another  like  it  takes  its  place,  and 
the  same  scene  is  repeated  with  variations.  A 
bloated  and  rough  over-coated  individual,  with 
a collection  of  rheumatic  umbrellas  under  his 
arm,  is  the  first  to  descend.  Of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion evidently,  his  appearance  is  so  swinish  that 
we  must  believe  his  society  is  tabooed  by  his 
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tribe  at  least.  To  the  rag-picking  fraternity 
he  is  closely  allied.  Vagrancy  and  drunken- 
ness are  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  his  lurid 
visage. 

“One  of  the  roughs — a ‘Cosmos,’**  is  the 
next  to  appear.  With  his  red  shirt,  black 
pants,  and  slouched  felt;  his  tobacco-stained 
lips,  swaggering  walk,  and  insolent  expression, 
he  is  a characteristic  sample  of  the  rowdies  who 
infest  the  corners  of  the  Bowery.  “ Hi ! hi ! 
there’s  Joe!”  shouts  a voice  at  the  gate.  It 
proceeds  from  one  of  the  gay  companions  of  the 
flashily-attired  girls. 

“How  long  you’re  in  for?”  continues  the 
speaker. 

Joe  casts  behind  him  a defiant  grin  of  recog- 
nition and  responds:  “ Ten  daysr”adding,  enig- 
matically, “Be  sure  you’re  there  when  I’m 
out.”  A rude  grasp  on  the  shoulder  from  an 
attendant  policeman  hurries  him  forward. 

A painted,  emaciated  cvprian,  with  torn  fin- 
ery, follow*  She  seems  exhausted,  and  with 
painful  steps  joins  the  gang.  A broad-shoul- 
dered, pug-nosed,  thick-set  young  ruffian,  cre- 
ates a small  sensation  as  he  shoves  his  bulk 
into  view.  There  is  a muttered  chorus  from  a 
crowd  of  juvenile  dock-loafers  and  pickpockets 
at  tho  gate.  “That’s  him,  isn’t  it,  Bill?” 
“Yes;  he’s  a case — a jolly  cove.”  Inquiring 
elicits  the  information  that  the  renowned  wor- 
thy is  the  hero  of  a recent  prize-fight,  in  which 
“Black  Mike”  was  badly  “punished.”  The 
spoils  of  war,  some  twenty-five  dollars,  have 
been  spent  with  the  plainly  visible  effect.  A 
female  “sneak  thief”  and  a 'longshoreman 
now  appear.  That  haggard,  and  yet  regular- 
featured  wretch,  the  intellectual  sparkle  of 
whose  eye  is  not  entirely  lost  through  liquor, 
has  been  a noted  counterfeiter  and  served  a 
long  term  in  the  State  Prison. 

Most  of  those  whom  we  have  seen  have  com- 
mitted crimes  for  which  the  Penitentiary  is  the 
fitting  place  of  punishment,  though  vagrancy, 
with  disorderly  conduct,  is  the  only  charge  that 
can  be  positively  proved  against  them  in  the 
courts.  The  Work-house  gang  is  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a rum-eaten  creature,  even 
now  so  overcome  with  “stimulant”  that  she 
has  to  be  supported  by  two  of  the  boat  attend- 
ants. The  way  to  their  proper  receptacle  on 
the  steamboat  is  cleared,  and  the  dingy,  ragged 
gathering  is  marched  forward,  some  twenty 
persons  in  all.  Following,  we  see  them  dis- 
appear, single  file,  into  the  hold,  through  a door 
behind  the  engine-room  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  vessel.  Although  it  is  regularly 
cleaned,  a noisome  den  must  be  that  depot  for 
so  much  tilth,  disease,  and  vice.  We  have  no 
inclination  whatever  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  its  interior. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  the  Bellevue , it  is  worth 
our  while  to  employ  our  curiosity  upon  an  in- 
stitution which  is  so  prominent  a feature  in  the 
history  of  the  criminal.  Its  name,  Bellevue,  is 
an  euphonious  title  given  ( lucus  a non  htcendo ) 
frem  a greater  appreciation  of  sound  than  sense. 


Though  a new  boat,  its  appropriately  funereal 
garb  makes  it  a 'dismal  sight  as  to  its  exterior, 
harmonious  with  the  wretchedness  to  be  de- 
scried within.  The  poetic  designation  given  it 
by  Island  residents  is  somewhat  more  true,  a 
“Tub  of  Misery.”  It  has  another  claim  to 
recognition  in  this  essay,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
mostly  manned  by  Work-house  prisoners,  whose 
faded  and  patched  jackets  are  every  where  ob- 
trusive. A stigma  is  plainly  fixed  upon  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  institution  to  whiqfi  they 
belong  printed  on  their  backs.  A sullen  crew 
are  they;  a cringing,  slave-like  expression  upon 
the  countenances  of  two  or  three  ; yet  at  times 
much  gayety  is  observable  among  them.  * Like 
most  specimens  of  degraded  human  nature  they, 
as  a rule,  possess  little  kindliness  of  feeling,  even 
in  respect  to  each  other,  and  their  sport  fre- 
quently consists  in  tormenting  one  of  their  nunt' 
ber  more  imbecile  than,  the  rest.  Used  to 
scenes  of  extreme  suffering,  their  hearts  have 
become  hardened,  and  they  look  with  lazy  in- 
difference upon  that  which  causes  a pang  in  the 
ordinary  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  officers 
I over  them,  the  agonized  Hospital  cases  would 
often  fare  badly  in  their  hands ; and  they  ap- 
pear to  regard  with  especial  disgust  those  sent 
to  the  Island  upon  the  same  charges  upon  which 
they  themselves  have  been  committed.  A 
drunken  woman  falling  helplessly  upon  the 
deck  would  be  there  left  to  lie  but  for  a com- 
mand; and  an  aged  though  dissolute  cripple 
might  again  and  again  entreat  assistance,  it 
would  be  denied  him.  Many  of  them  feel  lit- 
tle or  no  humiliation  in  their  ignoble  station. 
They  have  never  known  much  better.  The 
world  visits  upon  poverty  and  ignorance  the 
same  contempt  which  it  adjudges  to  crime,  and 
to  that  contempt  they  have  been  all  their  life 
used.  It  is  their  normal  state.  One  or  two, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  possess  a fair  share  of  in- 
telligence. They  were  doubtless  good  me- 
chanics until  drink  overthrew  them.  Keen 
remorse  will  sometimes  assail  these,  but  they 
summon  an  ignoble  philosophy  to  their  aid ; 
they  acknowledge  themselves  mastered  by  their 
passion,  and  supinely  make  no  struggle  against 
its  influence. 

There  are  some  four  or  five  Work-house  wo- 
men employed  on  the  steamboat  in  keeping  the 
vessel  clean.  What  they  are  the  reader  has 
been  already  told  in  the  general  survey  of  the 
character  of  the  inmates.  They  seem  good- 
humored  creatures  (though  the  Ishmaelite  ex- 
pression is  to  be  seen  in  their  eyes),  and  con- 
duct themselves  with  great  decorum. 

It  is  well  known  that  crime,  though  a great 
levcler,  has  yet  its  aristocracy,  and  it  may  amuse 
the  reader  to  learn  that  the  Penitentiary  pris- 
oners look  with  disdain  upon  their  fellows  in 
the  Work-house.  Being  the  greater  criminals, 
they  in  so  far  show  more  ability  in  running 
counter  to  the  laws.  Smartness  and  pluck,  by 
those  acknowledging  no  moral  virtues,  are  of 
course  the  qualities  roost  to  be  commended ; 
hence  doubtless  their  feeling  of  superiority. 
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As  a class  they  are,  indeed,  much  more  noblc- 
K Jtking  beings.  Drink  destroys  the  body, 
mind,  and  heart;  selfishness,  the  main-spring 
of  crime,  exercises  its  debasing  influence  upon 
the  heart  chiefly,  the  intellect,  though  warped., 
losing  none  of  its  energy.  The  Work-house 
man  is  more  harmful  to  himself  than  others: 
the  Penitentiary  prisoner  one  whom  society 
may  more  justly  fear.  In  truth,  not  only  by 
themselves,  but  by  a large  proportion  of  the 
smaller  Island  official*,  nro  the  Penitentiary 
people  the  iqprc  respected  ; nor  need  it  excite 
surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  they  but 
think  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rode  of 
worldliness,  itself  founded  on  pure  selfishness. 
To  the  ordinary  Work-house  ease  there  is 
naught  in  the  future  ; but  the  Penitentiary  con- 
vict may  reasonably  aspire  tu  rnuch.  Bru  (fish- 
net reigns  in  the  Work-house;  a demoniac 
spirit  in  the  Penitentiary.  Demons  arc  more 
respected  than  brutes. 

In  that  “ cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness” 
we  see  another  reason  why  the  Work-house 
prisoner  is  so  much  despised.  Tho  memory  of 
that  proverb  explains  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
the  boat  on  which  we  are  ; a comparatively  de- 
cent set  of  men  were  those  descending  into  the 
hold  through  that  gangway  in  the  bow  of  the 
vease  l— thieves  all,  convicts  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Accommodations  for  Hospital  cases  are  to 
be  found  in  a side  cabin  in  front  of  the  paddle- 
box  ; where,  too,  the  patient  for  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  brought.  Alms-house  paupers  may 


sit  at  pleasure  on  the  lower  deck.  That  blind 
old  man,  with  bis  countenance  covered  with  bine 
specks,  is  one  of  them.  A gunpowder  ex| dosion 
occasioned  his  deformity  and  loss  of  vision.  If 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  seen  him,  and  that  lit- 
tle girl  beside  him,  as  beggars  in  the  city  street 
no  long  time  since.  That  tearful  woman  in 
black  near  by,  so  thinly  chid,  is  a companion  in 
misfortune,  destined  to  the  same  abode. 

i4  Charity  Hospital  and  Penitentiary 
the  Captain, 

We  have  arrived  At  onr  first  landing.  There 
is  a delay  of  ten  minutes,  iu  which  we  see  the 
prisoners  front  the  bow  of  the  hoat,  arranged  two 
abreast,  under  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  keep- 
ers, and  marched  to  their  place  of  punishment. 

If  is  the  close  of  winter  a*  we  glide  by  the 
Island,  and  alt  hough  some  of  the  buildings 
thereon  attract  a pleased  vision,  it  possesses 
little  of  that  picturesque  charm  winch  the  foliage 
of  summer  lends  it* 

u Alms-house,  Work-house,  and  Lunatic 
Asylum  !n 

We  have  reached  onr  destination,  and  in 
Company  with  other  visitors  disembark,  the 
author  stopping  for  a short  period  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  prisoners  emerging  from  the  hold. 
While  so  doing  he  notes  a spectacle  that  did 
not  strike  him  before — a woman  with  an  infant 
In  the  midst  of  the  imbruted  group.  Ilers  is 
the  last  stage  of  the  drunkard’s  career.  Her 
rags,  her  pallor,  her  bruises,  hint  at  all  the  most 
dire  ofiects  of  drink.  Yet,  us  we  learn,  she  has 
claim  to  the  two  sacred  titles  of  wife  and  mo- 
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ther,  though  sacrilege  it  seems  to  call  her  by 
them.  Wifely  feelings,  it  is  easy  to  surmise, 
she  has  entirely  lost.  Her  own  husband  pre- 
ferred the  charge  which  has  sent  her  into  six 
months’  imprisonment;  a reptile  he  himself, 
rioting  in  some  lodging  cellar.  Does  she  pos- 
sess ought  of  maternal  tenderness  ? Not  one 
jot ; she  suckles  her  young  as  would  a beast ; 
would  throw  it  in  the  gutter  to  grasp  a glass  of 
gin.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  her  off- 
spring will  be  taken  from  her  while  she  is  serv- 
ing out  her  sentence,  and  sent  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  the  Alms-house. 

A gray-bearded  individual  in  Work-house 
garb  marshals  the  prisoners  on  the  wharf,  sep- 
arating the  sexes.  He  is  an  old  babitud  of 
the  institution,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
whole  management.  His  excessive  demerits 
are  in  a certain  sense  beneficial  to  him,  he  be- 
comes a sort  of  non-commissiotaed  officer  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  tactics;  and  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  ways  and  means,  gets  many  a lux- 
ury that  his  brethren  in  misfortune  are  deprived 
of.  He  is  interrupted  in  his  employment  of 
counting  the  party  and  referring  to  a list  in  his 
hand  by  a shout. 

“ Hi,  there ! Take  care  of  that  man !” 

Shrieking  with  extended  arms,  and  fingers 
spasmodically  clutching  the  air,  his  eyes  dis- 
tended in  a frightened  gaze,  his  blue  lips  quiv- 
ering and  his  whole  frame  shaking  with  terror, 
an  emaciated  member  of  the  gang  backs  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  wharf. 

4 4 Catch  hold  of  him,  he’ll  drown  himself!” 

He  is  speedily  seized  by  two  of  his  compan- 
ions and  kept  in  the  ranks. 

“ Ha,  ha  ! he’s  got  the  horrors,  worst  kind,” 
laughs  one  of  the  women. 

“ What  did  yer  see,  old  Flibbertigibbet— old 
Sooty  ?”  asks  another. 

“ Yer  ain't  there  yet,  old  boy ; yer  time  ain’t 
come,”  enigmatically  sneers  a third,  and  the 
whole  party  indulge  in  merriment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  victim  of  delirium  tremens. 

He,  poor  man,  lost  in  a world  of  frightful  im- 
aginations, makes  no  response,  and  doubtless 
does  not  hear.  But  the  frosty  air  cutting  the 
ill-clad  limbs  of  many,  and  unpleasant  antici- 
pations of  what  is  in  store  for  them,  soon  si- 
lence all  mirth.  We  watch  the  dismal  pro- 
cession plodding  wearily  along  until  the  female 
part  disappears  in  the  further  extremity  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Work-house. 

The  bath-room  now  awaits  those  who  need 
it;  and  what  member  of  the  party  we  have 
seen  does  not?  The  clothes  upon  them  are 
exchanged  for  the  coarse  uniform  of  the  insti- 
tution, and,  made  into  a compact  parcel,  arc 
docketed  and  deposited  in  a place  of  safety, 
there  to  remain  until  the  owners  have  fully 
served  their  periods  of  imprisonment. 

And  now  let  the  writer  introduce  the  dis- 
agreeable pronoun  I,  excusing  it  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative. When,  therefore,  I started  on  my  ex- 
cursions in  and  about  the  Work-house  I was 


accustomed  to  fill  my  pockets  with  carefully- 
dissected  plugs  of  tobacco,  that  being,  as  soap 
once  was  in  Texas,  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  At  its  appearance  woebegone  coun- 
tenances brightened,  content  drew  near,  and 
confidential  histories  were  unfolded.  The  male 
prisoners,  almost  without  exception,  are  devo- 
tees of  the  weed,  while  the  institution  to  which 
they  belong  considers  it  a luxury  and  does  not 
furnish  it.  Upon  my  first  stroll  through  the 
building  the  value  of  my  foresight  was  made 
manifest. 

“I  say,  boss!”  was  my  greeting  in  an  ex* 
cited  under-tone  from  a haggard  individual  [leer- 
ing through  the  iron-latticed  window  of  a cell, 
“Got  any  tobacco,  Mister?  I haven’t  had  a 
chew  for  a week.” 

“Yes,  I can  oblige  you,  I believe.  How 
comes  it  you’re  not  at  work  ?” 

“ Thank  you ;”  the  piece  of  plug  went  to  the 
fevered  mouth  with  great  rapidity,  and  his  feat- 
ures lost  much  of  their  pained  expression.  A 
gleam  of  light  had  stolen  into  his  dungeon. 
“ Why  ain’t  I at  work  ? You  see  my  eye,  don’t 
you  ? If  I go  out  the  cold  will  inflame  it  and 
make  it  worse.” 

He  exhibited  a discolored  optic,  which  had 
evidently  received  a severe  injury,  the  epider- 
mis about  it  was  cut  and  abraded  to  a consid- 
erable extent,  while  his  countenance  elsewhere 
showed  contusions. 

“ So  you  don’t  prefer  staying  here  to  work- 
ing, eh  ?” 

“ Of  course  not ; being  shut  up  all  day  and 
night  in  a cell  is  a hard  lot.  If  I was  well  1 
wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  do  so  either.” 

“ What  sent  you  up  ?”  My  face  wore  the 
expression  of  a man  who  sees  another  deeply 
wronged. 

“Oh,  a confounded  fool  of  a policeman. 
You  sec  I was  returning  from  my  work— I am 
a printer  by  trade — and  as  I crossed  the  Bow- 
ery I was  attracted  by  something  in  the  street, 
turned  to  look,  and  a Third  Avpnue  car  ran 
into  me  and  knocked  me  down — hurting  me  as 
you  see.  An  M.  P.  then  rushed  up,  collared 
me,  and  said  I was  drunk.  So  I wa s commit- 
ted here.” 

“ Yours  is  a sad  case,”  I rejoined,  and,  turn- 
ing on  my  heel,  renewed  my  inquiries  concerning 
the  charge  against  him  by  addressing  a keeper. 

“Oh,  that  fellow,  he’s  an  old  customer  A 
fight  in  a disorderly  house  brought  him  here 
this  time,  along  with  several  others,  men  and 
women.  Knives  and  clubs  were  used  as  well 
as  fists.  He’s  a hard  nut.” 

My  curiosity  was  excited  respecting  the  dis- 
mal inhabitants  of  other  cells,  and  addressing  a 
heavily  - mustached,  pale  - faced  man  of  some 
thirty  years,  I asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
shnt  up. 

* 1 Oh,  I came  in  at  noon.  Ill  be  put  at  work 
to-morrow.  ” 

“ Have  some  tobacco  ? So  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  institution  then;  been  here 
before  ?” 
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“ N-nol  What  makes  you  think  so?”  J misfortune ; but  in  his  statement  that  those  ge- 
“ Why,  you  seemed  to  know  the  programme  looted  for  such  purposes  were  the  lowest,  phys~ 
pretty  well  f spoke  of  going  to  work“>  | ically  and  mentally,  of  the  prisoners,  may,  1 

“ Well  then,  yes,  l was  here  four  years  ago  1 think,  bo  seen  the  true  reason. 


for  the  first  time,  though  of  course  I ain’t  proud 
of  it;}-*  and  he  smiled  a sarcastic  smile.  He 
seemed  a good-natured  individual,  more  weak 
than  villainous.  I continued  my  inquiries. 

“ How  long  are  you  in  for  ?’* 

“ Six  months,  with  a thousand  dollars  bail/’ 


A procession  of  some  dozen  young  men, 
white  and  black,  attracted  my  attention  before 
I left  the  ward.  They  made  their  exit  from 
the  bath-room,  and  had  all  just  donned  the  dull 
gray,  patched  kersey  garments  furnished  by  the 
Commissioners.  Each  one  carried  in  his  hand 


“Phew!  that’s  pretty  steep*’’  I observed,  ; the  dirty  bundle  of  his  own  clothing  tied  with 
adopting  the  style  of  hutguage  to  which  I sup-  j a string,  to  which  a wooden  ticket  was  affixed, 
posed  my  vis-u^vis  was  accustomed.  “ What ; They  were  escorted  by  a prisoner  to  a large  cell 
rumpus  did  you  get  into?”  on  the  Second  tier,  and  there  locked  up. 

“ til  tell  you  how  it  was.  I had  made  the  J 
acquaintance  of  two  Spaniards  at  a hotel  I was  i 
stopping  at,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  togeth-  j 
er.  Returning  from  it  late  at  night  wo  were 
stopped  by  a policeman,  who  arrested  u$.  I j 
had  a string  of  keys  in  my  pocket  belonging  to 
boxes  and  rooms  I owned,  some  cheaply  made 
like  skeleton  keys,  and  the  policeman  said  l 
was  a burglar.  That’s  the  reason  of  vny  heavy 
sentence.8’ 

‘•  Well,  that’s  singular — Ihn  sorry  for  you  j 
and  I walked  off  Lu  apparent  indignation  at  the 
abuse  of  power  shown  by  officials;  but  the  read- 
er shrewdly  surmises  my  cogitations  wore  not 
entirely  of  that  description.  His  story  was 
hardly  of  the  character  which  inspires  belief.  1 
It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  discredit  all  the  nar-  j 
rat  ires  given  by  the  inmates ; for  although  pris- 
oners are  not  as  a rule  willing  to  confess  their 
sins  to  an  outsider,  and  lie  persistently  and  , 
even  ridiculously,  there  is  no  question,  as  has ; 
been  already  noted,  but  that  not  utt frequently  j 
those  are  committed  to  the  Work- house  who] 
do  not  properly  belong  there.  In  cases  of  in- j, 
sanity,  particularly,  this  is  even  common.  The 
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Being  somewhat  interested  in  the  state  oi 
their  minds,  I followed,  and  establishing  my- 
self opposite  the  grated  door,  smilingly  regard- 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  magistrate  of  a po-  \ ed  them,  endeavoring  by  my  demeanor  to  con- 
lice  court  receives  depositions  (from  oftentimes  i vcy  the  impression  that  I was  n “Hail  fellow, 
ignorant  persons)  arid  examines  prisoners  is  well  met, ’’with  the  group  of  thieving  vagabonds 


one  cause  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  casn 
ally  whether  a person  disorderly  is  so  from 
liquor,  evil  inclinations,  or  lunacy. 

As  I continued  my  walk  a physician  from 
the  Insane  Asylum  appeared  in  the  ward,  and, 
with  a keeper,  entered  a cell  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  a supposed  madman.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  Work-house,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  Penitentiary,  that  prisoners 
will  “play  crazy”  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  better  quarters.  They,  however,  sel- 
dom succeed.  The  madman  in  the  case  now 
presented  was  a bonajitk  specimen,  and,  in- 
volved in  his  strait-jacket  of  canvas,  was  soon 
escorted  to  the  hospital  for  mental  diseases. 
In  the  year  1864  thirty-six  persons  were  thus 
transferred;  but  the  number  annually  is  often 
much  greater.  Sometimes  almost  two  a-dny 
for  weeks  will  he  sent  over.  An  attache  of  the 
Work-house  informed  me  that  most  of  the  in- 
mates who  became  thus  afflicted  were  from 
the  ranks  of  those  employed  about  the  sinks. 
He  seemed  to  have  established  u theory  that 
their  occupation  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
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I confronted.  My  urbanity  was  not  without 
its  good  result^;  they  soon  treated  me  as  an 
equal,  though  more  fortunately  situated. 

u Wluit  they  gok.g  to  du  with  us  ?” 

“ Why ! haven’t  you  been  here  before?” 

“No;  we  don’t  know  what's  going  to  tarn 
up — do  wc  ?”  responded  a well-featured  youth 
of  some  twenty  years,  addressing  the  group. 

He  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party ; the 
others  basing  their  line  of  conduct  upon  his. 
One  of  them  appeared  to  have  the  utmost  ad- 
miration for  him,  >vat clung  hi&faee  for  signs  of 
approval,  and  gaining  courage  from  his  reckless 
aspect.  This  leader  laughingly  replied ; 

“No,  Bill;  we’re  in  for  it  now  j”  and  drew 
closer  to  his  companion,  who  placed  his  arm 
caressingly  about  his  nock. 

I fell  compassion  for  the  yo||ng  vagrants. 
The  pitiable  results  of  ignorance,  want,  and  vile 
associates  were  before  me. 

“What  have  von  been  up  to?” 

“Oh,  we  were  in  a dance-house  in  Water 
iStrcet,  when  the  police  came  aud  cleared  us  all 
out.” 
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'v Well,  well;  young  fellows  will  get  into 
scrapes.  By-the-way,  I am  something  of  an 
■trrist,  and  would  like  to  sketch  your  pictures.” 

I drew  from  my  vest  paper  and  pencils. 
There  was  a muttered  chorus,  u He’s  Harper’s 
Artist,”  and  a hasty  departure  from  sight  was 
made  by  the  troop.  The  4 ‘leader”  of  the  hand 
alone  maintained  his  position,  exclaiming; 

•‘What  yer  Trutd  of?  Yer  seared,  all  o’ 
yer;”  and  the  young  ruffian.  to  illustrate  his 
own  hardihood,  pressed  his  face  dose  against 
:he  bars.  His  “manliness”  soon  brought  to 
his  side  the  remainder  of  the  gang,  and  a coni- 
cal variety  of  expression  was  before  me.  My 
air  of  bohhomld  gradually  departed  as  I pro- 
’ceded  With  my  drawing,  mid  in  view  of  my 
serious  aspect  he  became  convinced  his  friend- 
ship hud  been  gained  on  false  pretenses.  I was 
made  the  subject  of  animudrersitins  of  a dis- 
agreeable character,  and  at  one  time  be  was 
(Considering  aloud  the  propriety  of  spitting  in 
my  face.  He  mollified  much,  however,  its  I 
finished,  and  asked  to  see  the  sketch. 

Ascending  the  iron  staircase  to  the  third  tier 
( proceeded  along  the  gallery  and  entered  the 
shoemakers’  room,  where  some  twelve  men 
were  industriously  employed.  The  “ bo*sM 
leaned  buck  i%  his  chair  nt  the  further  end  of 
he  apartment  and  lazily  smoked  n pipe,  while 
ho  most  complete  order  prevailed.  Curious 
'lances  wem  directed  toward  me  as  I produced 
my  drawing  materials,  and  silence  for  a few 
minutes  reigned  ; then,  fully  assured  of  my  in- 
•iocuqua  nature,  one  of  their  number  recom- 


menced a narrative  of  hi*  luck  in  burine**  out- 
side, the  customers  he  had  had,  the  amount  of 
work  he  bad  performed.  His  stories  seemed 
to  contain  a good  deal  of  **  brag,”  and  chuckles 
were  not  infrequent  among  his  hearers,  while 
he  was  interrupted  continually  by  jokes  and 
sarcastic  utterances.  They  seemed  all  to  be 
of  the  best  class  the  Work-house  furnishes  : 
habitual  drunkenness  was  doubtless  their  of- 
fense. In  the  year  1805  this  shop  produced 
some  855  pairs  of  men’s  shoes,  1318  pairs  of 
women’s  shoes  and  slippers,  beside*  other  arti- 
cles. It  also  repaired  1153  pairs  of  children's 
shoes  for  Randall's  Island,  and  1353  boots  and 
mr  the  Work -house. 

In  the  tailoring  shop  opposite  I discovered 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  personages  sitting, 
squatting,  or  lying  upon  a platform  which  ran 
rhe  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  was  support- 
ed by  common  carpenter’s  benches.  All  these 
worked  in  sullen  silence  upon  pants  ami  jackets 
of  Work-house  cloth.  They  seemed  to  be  re- 
pairing rather  than  imikiog.  I finished  my 
sketch  of  oddities  among  them  without  exciting 
any  interest  save  that  the  master  left  the  room 
for  a moment  to  consult  with  a keeper  as  to  the 
propriety  of  ray  intrusion.  Without  wishing 
to  he  indelicate,  I would  state  that  mending 
such  garments  as  I then  saw  must  involve  cer- 
tain tribulations,  as  one  of  the  party  divided  his 
time  pretty  equally  between  attentions  to  bw 
own  epidermis  and  the  work  in  hand.  During 
the  year  1885  a great  quantity  of  goods  wan 
manufactured  here,  including  334  kersey  jack- 
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itte  W ork-hoiise,  but  wlUch  ik  pro- 

portion  to  its  iseUtioru  Insolence  Was  vurs  s& 
bet  rewarded  by  tncnrtfcn-atifon  th&v&v.  '};  v;;; Y" 

A large  taldq  .near  m°  wa*  prided  ever  by 

zdrlefjr  au»i  e *«n 


.-irpH&mar; 
looking  woman,  who  exam  j ned  t bo  w f> rk  <nl^ 
mitted  to  jhcr  afc  finished  by  her 

The  walure  of  many  wa*  plainly  oVliiifired  a* 
they  did  tJu^  wud  were  th-tw  brought.  under  the 
f.pocHd  observation  of  “ Harper*  Artist.*'  The 
vpj&rtjifi&y'  to  give  « display  of  Uurdibooi  wm 
...  nrjtdQf  bc  lostl  uml  qcronhad  >yem  the  grimace? 
dh< J extriivaga^t  the  ^ttire?4  th&t  one  woman 
espec-MjJiy  mmja.  to  th^  grear  flight  of  lie r fob 
luWk,  They  Were  then  rnostiy  emjduyod  in 
knitting  and  darning  stockings*  This  depart- 
ment vA'  U»e.  Work  -house  tunwd'  out  last  yur 
nearly  20'00  pui? -*  of  women's  sum. kings  and  UKIU 
pairs  of  men’s  h\h*X\  ahotit  lo<H>  dresses  for  wo 


men  mI.jKidsretr-,,  ere.  .*/;  i Y 
■Am.  my  eyes  treated  iut  reforesting 


m ||L_  v . , _ .r . tw  yyaHt&r 

'nnw:<z&  among  ite  woife;hiiiiilil  not  help, 
l^dieyiii^  that  one  or  two  of  them  owed  tlipir 
presence  Uwcto  injustice.  pud  I called  to  mind 

an  roteedoie  qormnimieutfvl  to  mo  hv  a won  by 
cforgraatt  who  1ms  long  been  connected  with' 
ihe.Ihtilitdtions  utx  Jtlie  island.  it  da  anmfdng 
rm  the  surface.  tlimigh  maddening  in  lt»  depths; 
A prhsoner  related  to  him  her  story, 

which  he  tffimwd  proved  he  true.  Sfo> 

, 1 i ypd  P.uyytd  • K.'ri'(>K  atpl  haying 

been  shoj>ph,^h?  Nfow  Vo?k  c?ry.  byline.  means 
0$  dehryc-.i  heiyfid  the  hour  <>t  eTtvii^g  ::u 


Ilia  AKWIflMj^BOO*. 
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61*5 

els,  OM  ke^v 

r parity  H1B  boys’  j.vdets*  1 18  b jibe  <fovk  re  Vi,  f he  only  pnni 

i^litjr^bt  in  vu£;fo;ht  ' 
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mnmm  am  worc.Hi,y  magazine. 


which  ij  is  usual  for  unprotected  tVmnU?*  i * up 
peforfo  tftft  <tr rvtf\,  H^rrf»agT  flica,  m the 

| brrv.  she  way.  rudely  stopped  by  u pidieoru.m,  V' **§&]& 

wlhi  iVikrcd  where  sh*>  wu-,  going.  With  iudig- 

nation  a-nc!  1* r^&i^:.lCn^l£ftljr:9Uo;  V^nj4i^ i'- .^; ^ -- - t IShBBBotISR 

hi «I  chtr-WiU  wring  *<>  tfimvi«?«  liny  ^ 

The ifenti:  ulhcer  hisiumiy  admired  that  -he  • 

wes  s\ve/»riu^  arresteilh^f,  arid  h>tl hot  soiifW  :-•'  • &^ - ; ^ 
the  Jdwnd  a&  a;  va<rnmt-  giver*- 1«  disorderly  mu-  ' /*• 

duet.  Vt  hen  my  friend  met  her  she  was  a motif  v T • 

mlwatilo  woman ; her  wifely  ioid  rriotherly  fed- 
ings  were  stirred  to  their,  inmost  recedes;:  a mSKW^\\  .'§- 
husband  mid  three  children  awuhnd  magohwu  .' ; V*. 

ignorance  her  arrival  nr  \ heir  fireside,  lie  kjfr:S  ■ v 

proved  her  rase.  and  she.  wio  n tested  .'rwr.  dm 

ranee  vile.  The  eonsummute  hypoeri^y  nr  mans  $v.  ’.  .Mv>;  5 , A,  • * .' 

inmates  prey  cuts,  however,  ah  a rule,  credence  ’ 

to  suvfc  tktek  I may  add,  That  ' ■ • 

expemto:  inclines  m<t - £iv..t^.  ; •">}  - ' 

fical*  ’lin>  iMUli  i yi,i 

A fttir-hnired  voung  0^i >» T •-^’ 

twenty- tot.vr  years,  being;, tfknyfrrml  drum  the  lion*  however,  allowed  tlnu  its  grate- work  w*i> 
Work  hoiBe  to  Ise  &ssis*n.nt To . ih^  tins  •: ^ merely  pahifedv  iml  ihat  it  thoroughly  in>- 

T^unatie  Asyhim,  w^'^roiight  apeciiiliy  under  • 1*me* ridrfc Ay  light,  With  boi!>  <*I.w 
my  notice.  His  intelligence,  struck  me,  and  id*  ; ad  the  1'datte^  night  %n*t.  rei^n  Ur  ih«  a 
stofy  Svmt  tkty  ^nhfiaihy.  Ho  wits  a civil  etw'gvon.  ittd  to  uov  eyfj  c^iach^y  ^fh 

gineei  by  piofofcsjon,,  -and,  as  he  said,  was  wow  itself  ilnweiw  with  the  ntteAHUifK  demons' ei  ig- 
net-red  with  George  .Francis  Train  at.  the  it  me  nomime.  iniugimiliau,  and  superb;  mu,  i<..muH 
\h*t?  dignitary  sv?t*. engaged  in  city  railroad  nf- , indeed  seem  Vndootp,. 

fairs  in  l,o  ml  or*,  JJo  muni  rested-  the  greate»ii  ihert  any  ono  coniinod  bow  tjo>-?,,.J 

admirution  for  the  acuteness  of  \6h  pnneipah  asked  of  the  keeper. 

and  his  r<m*oth>K'$  concerning  bW  method  uf  I ;MYes,  VT^tUd  you  .tike '•ter  tike  4 

''•t'.-’iiitw,  were  full  of  interest.  A frolic  of  a ' sketch  ?M 

ruther  extravagant  mmvre  had  scot  him  to  the  | A clanging;  of  j-too  ^nd  -we  were  ndmno  : 
Island,  He  had  urvived  iii  New  York  with  into  Ko.  8<i  V1 

poekctlft  fair  of  runnojh  having  just  reigned  a clothes  n.  cticv&r,,  btu  v*  jaav 

situafum  as  efigyueer  pri  a Southern  line  of  nuT-  ; eyes %l)i' I ■?*£-' 
TOtd>  nnd,  wifile  iooking  for  something  to  tnni  oguixed  tliii-- of  w *votn/m.  he? 
up,  foul  yielded  to  the  wild  spirit  of  youth  *vnd  head  he f ween  her  koo^s,  nM)  her  jfuudsr  cittiped 
tu!ei,»rne.  inudved  in  dissipation,  - UIh  abilities  about  it, 

•aiul^mauner^  woh  liim  many  triends  during  the  c<ji»..nsdndrii..  • 

period  <>£  his  imaireerution;  Upon  its  cupcUtr y Tli*  creature,  throwing  back  her  dishe-t -h ■•: 
sh>?j  lie  went  to  the  city  t\#  a day  or  two,  few-  I hair,  slit venn^lv  urose,  and  |ilaeing  heWtlf «« - 
ing  horrmved  a few  dulhir»,  and  rammed  .ftaylHg  { hardly  «gA*nbt  ttie . w«fl>  guied  upon  uv  w tfh 
he  had  secured  a sitnution  ns  civil  engineer  fi>'  i frightened  aspect: 

& t.u‘jiiipaiH'  nbfnjt;  .ajtirfirig'  tVi^Bwitacilaiul  Tho  j The  kt^ppr  regarded  injr  ; ft:, *¥>*;. 
n^xt  d<»y  he  itguiw  wem  to  the  city  to  $cale  of  rHamph?  ^uh)  if  i in^ti  rKs 
<0  me  mu  tiers  in  coimection  with  his  proposed  hellion,  in  her  sho  was  t hd^ygli  i j t«.r ’? :*  ’**; 
ycdVsimn,  ftdd  thh  wtathyr  being  somewhat  cold  j tAni^  was  no  ^n^iidn  oh^pl  thsit; : 
he  induced  u geTiUcuian  resident  in  the  Asyhim.i  wioii  (htily  vifoCig  mo  si&  i.  looMyl ;. T hfw^dy 
to  jend  him  a find  over-coat.  He  horrowcal  *%  \ lurned  away, 

few  small  articles  of  weaving- aj»pan*  I ax  weil^  praved  us  had.  hoc-P  bey  Ulyp%r  Ceiiijdyi^.  hd' 

uioTcyv  iVoni' other  f‘er'eous,  uml  then.  ^Hhongh  wab  nidst  pitmhhi.  ‘ 

he  had  •Uued  W Would  nomc.  biteiy  id  the  Ayv  - iTrw  Ipng  lm-r  she  been  there -V\ 

luui  that  same  evi-ning,  neither  he  unr.hh’-plon  - ; u Ahmo.  s\x  heur?.n 

dor  \*0  ever  seen  there  again..  j v<  fA\har  wa?  her  ofTenwi  ?n 

As  I entered  j he  femalts  .>tardg.'‘I’-'.'vrR»-  "dtysiri’|:  *;  A xnniron  had  her  ehuf.ap  for  dncults  ani 

ous  of  examining  the  davit  ceil  so  syrongiy .pre-  rcat  imml  insolence.  '’ 

:#eutcd  to  my  Itnuginathm  ■&#  I sat  ? k etching. in / I'^nyiimv  invited  to  seethe  wnraea  at  din> 

tht?'ScAyitig-rt}ono  A koqtet ^poUfely  eandttctfid ; ner.  Tfe  hotir  was  fak|  apprbachitvgv  and 'm 
toe  u,  ??.*  iocaru.m  on  dm  groiitH'i.-fi».*or  of  'the  . I was  i\i>sorh*ni  m making  it  dniwing  of  ihc  ? 
hddd/ng,  umiT-  descHetl  some  six  of  them  side  ‘ tenor  ofn  edi  with  its  fn?enpam«,  ivw 
hy^yide.  Tff^y  wo  re-ip  erely  ejdpty  stoAe  apart-  looking  Amnions,  heari  rig1  between  shenu  a l-arg© 
rt^-itts  with  H^nyy;d< Hihle  tlooW,  the  outsirln  r»ned  tin  vessel  of  sotip,  mmei  against  me  in  their  ‘m*- 
<*f :wl4ich  hud  life  nj^pwanetv  m a eayual  gkuec,  pfilnmz  tiinrch,  a ad  cntistdemhly  disturl^ed  my 
ofthc.  door  of  the  ordinaryceli.  Clo^erin^pec-'  cquHlbrimu.  i jsoou  reguiued  itathKny  .-ketch- 
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• . ;>  ‘ . til  Ct:fr*Ui  ill  a i'bw 

M’lf'  ; YW  , -••  *;  ^i:V’  U7\^  ‘*^,Ml  'V,U*  ^,;l‘;^^'‘^  ii  ^1* 

&vV?fc '7  $$$&$$£'  ? * V'-!M  h?itl  lIJ  'il<!*‘E  manifold  yront imcrosi  i'n 

M&fc-'  m XI1T  ‘drawings  prtjpo^oil  lo  t*dd AC»'^v  r^rtonr 

* \ \,  ' •.  i wo  fine  moplmj  t*f  tin?  pn^jj?%;.:;Tl)e  tlWt 

hook,  however;  and  with  imraorcd  .wag0.fi>.  "before  mo ■ wa«  n lighMmircd:  woman 

feted  to:  task-  / ! \*  ^$¥t&jp&jor^  Whd  Jfoisd  W&h  fondle 

; “Wh&fam  thoy  in  tjit  fe  for  ?*’  X‘-g*k£<f*  hS-  girt  cafled  ihe  m rmty  fyt  Thfo4^#^<fo|£* 
^re^tig  sorfo*  mfggifos  ibffotgJifcHe  h&ij;  ntul  of  vi*itx>y  o.r  jK&r  ^^tit?.  t ier  tfttf&ie 

indicating  ilia  ilisirrud  grovip  who^  dgnr&t  l had  j wriggfod  tihOn?  hf-t  Itfttj  trod  bofo  bHfoVWt>rO 
drawn*  V Yv  ■’ \N ' ' \ \ oetytafoTmlfy  ptyssetl  iipiui  hv'r  cheeks  the  to- 

Mia!  ha!  ther're  JastctfTtho:  siretftsMonk  geN  .entering  iter  .tofoth.  m nlie togfoed  iipufo 

blue.  a<*ft  ib*y’f'\  her  sent,  grvmg  now  into  r>*y>oYesy  with  a sc-ircd 

T he jr  dldtodocd  wertt  tfe  sipr§^<).n  and  M#}^  :tofo  tH&i  ^fing  yidc- 

&f  any  about  trie.  Motxjfyin*j:i*etieetion»j  jftnmed .!.  gtoiee*-  ap  her  unused  companions,  while  a 
■ dfcvtoriu$:^H'  v>m  digged  $ifonVe  jtfoy  ] und  /tnou  shook  her  ftantft 

sat*  tJfrehr^rW'li^^.^ti^fieftddK,  'ffi&iiiityfaip]'  - isn't  she  ?”  J asked. 

A inure  inulmng  creature  h&t- 


( croiiH^*  ifoijie  invitation-," 

,\*  Wofi;  she's  silly**  then  V* 

;U  Vet?#,  si  wieti  mes.  ” 

White  finishing  her  portrait  I was  ’.con  Front 
j ~0$ , with  iho  seeond  sain  pie,  whom  tb#  koepei 


OF  A CELL. 
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ied  by  the  contractor,  would  fare  hardly 
the  reckless  gathering  were  it  not  for  Let 
online  protector,  who  strode  about  riappts*  & 
thigh  with  a light  c&ue.  I learned  & 
if  any,  of  those  employed  knew  the  trade 
entering  the  Work-house,  bat  that  a ku*/*bir 
of  it  was  easily  acquired,  two  weeks 
for  r very  ordinary  intellect  to  master  sD.  & 
de tails  and  manipulation-  A pKMfigg  t* 
chine  was  situated  in  a separate  room,  asd 
used  to  securely  fasten  the  circlets  of  the  sb: 
upon  wires,  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  *s 
clamps  being  employed.  Two  of  ihcyua^si 
women  I had  seen  about  the  institutm 
here  at  work.  One  of  them  was  even  pgr, 
with  a black,  bright,  and  malicious  eye,  ± 
thick  shock  of  dark  hair.  This  flying  in tEd- 
rections  and  bristling  up  from  her  forefcs^ 
gave  her  a vct y weird  look,  of  which  sk  tb 
conscious,  striving  to  intensify  it  for  toy  asm- 
merit  by  spreading  her  locks  more  wildly.  Tk 
keeper  leaving  the  room,  she  at  once  *wjy* 
working  and  advanced  toward  me,  fijiag  - 
ardent  gaze  upon  me.  I was  flattering  mm£ 
with  the  conviction  that  I had  inspired  kn  a 
first  sight,  when  more  careful  obserratk  v 


hnd  taken  much  lime  and  care  in  selecting. 
She  was,  in  truth,  a Work-house  case  from 
head  to  foot : her  scarred  lip  and  bloated  coun- 
tenance indicated  many  a scene  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery ; but  the  presentation  of  her  likeness 
spares  me  further  description.  As  she  came 
before  me,  she  wore  her  gown  over  her  heed, 
which,  it  seems,  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
the  keeper  put  it  down  with  more  rudeness 
than  I thought  necessary  ; but  I soon  forgave 
him,  for  as  she  arose  to  go  away,  and  I with 
much  suavity  was  thanking  her  for  her  motion- 
less sitting,  she  made  a muttered  remark  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  then  thrust  out  her 
hand  for  my  watch-chain.  I saw  the  action 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  she  proceeded  to 
her  cell  without  having  perpetrated  the  delicate 
little  robbery. 

In  the  third  story  I found  the  Hoop-skirt 
Factory  as  well  as  the  apartment  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  had  once  been  carried 
on.  The  contractor  for  the  latter  hud  just 
suspended  business.  The  Hoop-skirt  Factory 
exhibited  some  twenty -six  women  at  work. 
They  wore  presided  over  by  a stout  male  keep- 
er as  well  a*  a forewoman.  The  latter,  salar- 
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durcd  rite  belief  thut 

my 

was  ihc  uttwtftion. 
The  deeper  flow  ny 
t urmng,  eho  turned 
Imr  se at  and  made 
vigotottd  effort*  tv 
^asn  my  adnuraturn 
by  apparently  fal- 
lowing the  tin  damps 
which  lay  about  her 


n ihcm  ii)ti;a  nof  ■’’  ’ 

wTanh  gl^teurng'con- 

Her  back-Wr.  • / 'v  , 

My  firnt  sketch  about  the  grounds  of  the 
Work-hot^e  was  mode  in  the  middle  of  wintoiv 
•A  large  party  of  men  were  engaged  on  a pond 
.in  cititiug  and  transporting  ice  tor  the 
the  iustitiifion.  With-  spearS-^Jiey  hiihed 


mriLfliwi  as*rw  Liu 


on  large  &the*,  10  they  had  giv>in  im- 

petus, and  gliding*  sled^e-^ihion  over  the  led. 

I hare  often  been  aiaused  by  the  method  Of 
irking  shmrrrby  the  prisoners.  While,  flic 
foundations  for  certain  buildings.  erecting  for 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  were  being  dug  some 
twenty  men  were  employed  in  wheeling  earth. 
They  started  off  in-  a procession,  each  with  Ms 
barrow  filled,  and  then  taming  a cottier  were 
out.  of  sight  # ,i|ie  k^epor,  when  instantly  th* 
Oftdi  man  seating  himself 

Pjpohl  bis  veKude.  Tine  wa*  $J  wn* « done  with 
the  regulAfuy  of- cUwtk-wofie  One  bout  am- 


froicri  surface,  to  . their  fellows,  wfo  znifpbH  M 
one  wooderf  harrows  to  the  propfci  tt(T  ile# 

posit.  The  Work-house  spirit  w«ui  seen  -Gfr&ry 
where.  Those  who  could  rested  ut  once  Frora 
their  toil,  and,  collecting  io  group*,  tetily 
smoked  and  talked;  sonre  of  the^#l|3pV xm\h 

u *1...  k 


bower  nr;  seemed  td  enjoy  the  sport  of  jmupiftg 


ikMwJ. 


mi 


Ilfttli i;i 


v>*#KK.r*Q  sroasa. 
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m^'vjngteijncsw?.  Hc- 
i jfcr  ijfe’  ■•■■  caagcvi^s^ilttitig, 

■‘j  -'JgSk  «*>•  Hjp  ite 

I Asylum,*  where  te  wy. 

‘f ?f‘ I*-'-  for  a rims,  thm*$  » 

wL>:?g'  ^ Wwota  -niMii^ii  0$v. 

pjjjfc*  ' * f dial,  Who  bad  occasion 

:£^:  ■ -back  10  the  ^fiocl|V  i» 

• w*v  * doe  of  , •' 

W tte  wa* 

**  -Wbdi- J ‘ 

km  it-  «wfeA  twmi 
of  hi  j-  dii  fmd«^ec. " Of 
zmx&i  sm  Atotir,  -.y 
good  'Sir,  you  W $oi  yimugh  f&yinq  #m 

^ Look  nr  ttek  *^3;^  t'-ek^toi^Sv^bfer-: 
mpting  the  rohrfek  j*h#  pinhtimsr  tom  iiidlyi/br 
ual  w ho,  ha>tS^  lalA  «fide  Ui  fc**n*wen:  Kj#’ 
produced  from  his  hat  a beet,  q pamdy  mid 
.srnn.o  cront*  of  bread,  involved,  fn  a dmy  hand- 
•kerchief,  and  then  rndmUunhiglns  ' ?*%  reverb-, ( 
a hu  ger  «5tock  of  refu&y  vege  tables  utcl«4*«»g  pts. 
tatotes,  tvhidi  )ic-  proceeded  ie mmdy  to  itiaecb . 
■nLo.rik  at  him,  I think  ‘He’*  awfid:" 

u eijiirseibtr  is ; ho  wefit  hy  ?be  4ftg* 

long  ago.  No  amoiUiT  id  vimunte  ^ 
that  fcthwv,  An  soon.  h»*  be  wnh  soldo  other?; 
riffhe  out  ihjp'ork  iff  the  whrtiih^1  they  strike* 
bee  Unb  h>f  the  swill  t^W  iff  \*j&  AMim  und 
stuff  tSeif  j»ckcK%  And  tots  kiUi'^&y 
'beets  and  piet;e*  obhreiid,  They -iv  d&id  td  kv 


tti&wt&wu*- 


mated  the  gAug.-oidy  to  exertion  by 

t.],e  appeurAiK'**  oi*  fhjtx  oftiee>v  This  hay  teed- 
mg  i?  indicated  ua  the  skeMih  iff  the  pviKoners 
iunidiTt^yea^WHlL  . . Ctf  edam*  soemg:  Ihftt  no 
remuneration  the  roan  to  ocetnes,  at>  one  ex- 
pects them  in  work  Avith  much  gusto,  still  it  is 
to  bo  bejietftd  that  an  energeik  mun  irotijd  not 
from  ha  hit  retrain  from  being  Vndn&Tioafcm  die 
task  given  him. 

The  pietur*?Mpie;  md  indeed'  comical;  aspect 
of  a party ; breaking  nest*  tbo  rher  at- 

tracted sray  aitentioto  The  weather  wm?  sorofcy 
what  chilly ; nUhougfi  the  ^un  dioim  bnghrfy  n 
cold  v^vnd  ruiulc  the  thinly  rlitd  kel  mgyir^fTt* 
Ahk%  and  ar+  prntetubia  agniiist  tln;*,  sfceial 
the  men  had  euscemvd  themviirci-s  in  old  ),* ,vk- 
etA  ^vitig  ab/mt.  X,  diieovvimd  in  the  oycriK^r 
of  vhe  gang  an  indtvitlunl  who  Imd  heem  em- 
ployed at  the  Asylum  113  the  more  congenial 
Drink,  the  to  proriirod 


tx<cn|miion  of  lyritingr 
li^d  rendered  him  hwletit  Vo  the  Warden  of  48  It  feed?  thern  ; rbyy  jircf  <1?  much  a? 
ihz.  Work-hoa^e,  and  hjo;  was  iu  ^>>itKe\yu»«iee  of  ybur^e^  bqfe  ^fej  al wa/^  cottiplnin  of  feiiAg 
•yed^icod  ;t.G'  hk?  present  pnb*tlion.  The  gill  of  a hungry. ” 

iVi^itr  estubUshcd;  ns  on  famdiur  iVvorieg.  nnd  Near  by  the>>:  •st.-y.vo.-htftoken?  u griog  of  ?^>me 
he  hecunie  quite  communieativo  enuuenang  Iria  fifty  Penitcmmfy  ivrifjoher^  ’A'.en?  engaged  in 
Jfeliow-prissnrmrB  under  him  'id.rsi.ing  rnrks,  oud  1 nmy  asavvU  #at<»  kure.  for 

u Wlw'a  that  tuaft  ^ tight  %ot>t  rfee  benedh  bf  victor*  to  ytet  fvl^aih  tlmt  the 
the  iiukh'Vf  im  — ihiit  «mu  v/UO  k ..♦;•*>?*  n:tikh)g  :<#c.nit«;orhirv  ffum  a*c  tu  he  dl.s! ‘mgii it-Hed ' frc>ur 
Up  un»l  ilm«  n rf  mttOr«  by  iheu  un.uuvtr.  1*1  nhimh 

p»nf  ftiy^d  hoy^jutuliv  ^ififdatk  brAwm 

Wqdahoa:  to  keep  the  wind  *>di  He 5 5 quite  a 1 have  rarely  ot^erved  >VfifkrV#uy» 

smart  tdd  lioy  tn  h!vwuy--hns  iui  in v(<itii,>u  ,*oi»-  omphned  hi  mitdnr.r‘  w».»rk  fuj^  in 
neeted  u-ith  a steanr-engine  lie  mr;ni>  v,-,  r;itcpt  rmdt-Jy  connected  with  fcmmmv 
mid  u-ali/.e  a fortune  from.’*  it.n  rhe  haughig  of  r.hn.hes  to  dry.  Ye*  kt  me 

'■'  You  liave  vluvpr  trifii  up  here,  then  t*rt  tmie  1 n^'d  to  remark  »i  couple  of  irUd*»r*  fo- 
; \*\  Yes,  5f/tuefitues.  Y on  vhaf  < otuie^  m tbd  atcumlutat  thick,  whe*  bnd^A 

fellow  wiUMl»«Trtght  idatj-k  ere,  selyo^  in  hiding  and  unt,iiHQg\aoctfr^v  fv)iieff 
he>  one  of  them..  Commencod  life  a:-  a clerk,  drov*  down  front  their  prison.  The  mid  *?ttu  - 
I felipvc — took  to  drinking,  'Vrotu  poeiny  for  Ainuw'us  ns  they fi ‘chd^hd"  With' 

the  Stinday  pa)r»ers>  tlelirium  fr0uifen^--hai  hce.n  the  men  aromiith  ll)yir  hdd  and  conhfctW 
to  Severn l Lana^ic  Asylums.  In  one  he  wrote  thcirapparfeni ; ik*lkrhi  01  iheiv  nidscidinity^  fa>r- 
n rmv<*!  depicting  life,  therein,  r/uher  .nra/nmiia:*-  «ued  them  wcundy  in  my  memory,  i tik^tr 
iug  the  insiitution.  ).f  full  'int^>  /he  Pliysi dun's  -syico  learned  they  were  connected  .wUh  ihc 
bandy,  who  burned  it  up.  lie  escaped  semenee  i’i.yur  .Kaetory.  Omisiomilly,  us  the.  com  •'  *' 
for  forge  ry  in  Massaclmsef  (<  by  g pick  of  h i-  / .ijthdu  f «t»ni  ng  on  n ret  urn  to  r3b«X  iti«tiiw*it>tt; 
sanity  11*#'  been  engaged  in. i^etufirjg  Adji  vyrhn  sfilMn  Wuuld  huiu«i  tij?on  it,  hrxd  fUfkiiyg 
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diftic'uhies  and  diseases  in  which  U mvoh** 
them;  though  sonic  from  inaptitude  (to 
» :.  ; y.  . \'^f*  and  fotmne**  •for^’;coropArftUt,bly  aasy 

-I  ' W-  >;V3  life  Free  from  fare;  Many  of  t hem  kfc^lbst  & 
"SSt  lf;£*  ^;e  nmct“>cr  fJt-  roamed  in  the  rmstiiutfon 

4iWc  get  better' feed,  wcAwim$n.  than  liir*: 
^ "w  °*ke*V'  «»id  10  rue  a-  man-  ♦aIi.u  hdre^^ui  lmrr 
unraiaidknble  marks  of  bejng  ^goo^Uiitkmftlly 
‘ ('; . . fired.”  *'Wc  get  rtfast . tneoi'  yptite  Often." 

‘ j®*'V' ;V  Ala!  the  kdlmv  licked  hi*  tboj.*  and  >;  mined- 

% l :;’ t r<'^'  as  ‘‘hough  the  wary  viand  was  before  him, 

V y 1 ’ v ; i u : /*'  ‘'You  rather  like  it  here,  I .guess’’  1 ,rc- 

Fomruei,  when  my\imeVtip,  I Khali 

‘ -^;  ’■  yyLuny  ond  get  on  a camd-bont..  I*  to  rooked 

•’•  • on  'em  often,  ” He  lolled  back  in  hi*  ehmr  anti 

yuz  oaot-wo**.-*.  : gazed  up  in  my  facis  wiih  a imrtuiug.  gleam  In 

, htesinpid  eve  whirh  seemed  fosnv,  'You  sbit;k 
up  to  the  driver,  nmiiUt  luughter.  would  throw  I’m  a too)  ‘.'but  Vm  it  knowing  .ait,  I -eifcH* ; > • • 
lulu  aside  hjfir  'hvsfvrnv  ann?*  aud.  Heiiiitig  Sortic.  dhrec  pr  four  po**cs*cd 
ilic  roina,  incite  the  horse  m Jeliadiko  Ctih-  share  of  tutelfhgerire.  Among  them  un*  a 
i&fc-  thickly - bearded,  .-heavily  -bodied  mail,  whose 

I pnipt^c  iv>  take  my  ta*vV£  of  thfc  island  in.  forte  was  putt  ties ; the  state  of  the  country 
the : btir0 of  the  COrttiniutUy  occupied  his  attention.  Quite  a 

While  watting  in  die  bom-huu-e  for  die  hour  philosopher.  bis  remark*  were  often  humor- 
AC.  gfftog . tei. : titer. ' di%a?Vt  upon  the  drew*  about  cmdy  «unitt*tiav  but  he  was  decidedly  an  Epi- 
ttiexfor  they  liosorYe  more  thaD  a jtos*tjig  glance,  cureau,  mid,  though.  true  to  his  school,  his 
These  nlqh  diflfclr  frtnit  Arbor  prisoner*  in  being  tboiiglifc^  were  nut  ^ cry  profound. 

? >l>ir4£3k4uiti<?y  however*  A few  j?uriy  visages  %verc  present,  hut  the 
there  are- those'  enipioyed'elsevvhere  who  Imve-  nmjonly  exhibited  »m  eiuy  tone-  of  .mind/tluit 
done  the  same.  They  Commit  themselves  from  , wm  indiffere.ot . td-  trouble;  Ogfmine  shame  at- 
w knowledge  djfthcif  gw  it  weak  ness  in  combat-  their  degraded  positioii/W^LS  ^isUil'eln  one  or 


woai;-a«L’6r.  i»o&Ttitx— oxe  ms*T, 
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two,  bat  the  remainder  were  evidently  in  their 
normal  state.  Time  passed  agreeably  with 
those  by  the  help  of  cards,  pipes,  and  a few 
books  and  newspapers.  Sleep  had  its  adorers. 
When  a dime  novel  made  its  appearance  it  was 
amusing  to  see  and  listen  to  the  group  that 
gathered  about  the  individual  reading  it  aloud. 
Be  happy,  O Novelist ! thou  hast  not  lived  in 
vain.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  those  little 
used  to  weep  when  the  sufferings  of  thy  Amelia 
and  her  Adolphus  were  related.  The  brilliant 
description  of  the  enraged  bull  and  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  distracted  lover  awakened  en- 
thusiasm ; and  where  Amelia  piteously  and  el- 
oquently bewails  the  absence  of  Adolphus  there 
arose  a chorus : “That’s  what  I call  fine  writ- 


ing ! ” “ That's  nice !”  “ Lovely,  and  no  mis- 
take !"  Although  one  stalwart  member  of  the 
party  expressed  disgust,  exclaiming,  “That’s 

bosh — wishy-wash !”  and  strode  to  the 

open  air  to  ease  his  indignation.  Every  thing 
that  is  is  good,  and  sentimentalism  is  not  an 
exception. 

But  I hear  a trampling  of  feet,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Captain  sings  out : 

“All  aboard!” 

The  sturdy  and  active  muscles  of  the  crew 
urge  me  swiftly  across  the  river,  strong  as  is 
the  current ; and  hoping  my  readers  have  de- 
rived as  much  interest  as  myself  from  my  visits 
to  the  Work-house,  I am  landed  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street. 


THE  LADY  OF 

Her  face  is  stern,  but  wondrous  fair 
Of  feature,  and  her  raven  hair 
Falls  down  in  silken  ripples  where, 

Wrapp’d  round  by  sleep,  I see  her  stand, 

A visitor  from  some  dim  land, 

This  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 

Close  to  my  bedside  through  the  night, 

Until  the  dawning  of  the  light 
Strikes  feebly  on  my  waking  sight, 

She  stands,  and  at  the  break  of  day, 

Like  to  a ghost,  she  flits  away 

With  morning's  earliest  beams. 

Twined  with  her  locks  of  raven  hair 
Are  countless  brazen  serpents  there, 

Whose  hisses  rend  the  tortured  air 

From  topaz  tongues  of  sharpened  flame, 
Forked  lightnings  tipped  with  deadliest  aim, 
That  lure  the  charmed  sight. 

I know  the  time  that  she  draws  nigh, 

Slow  pass  the  hours  when  she  is  by, 

A sullen  fire  glows  in  her  eye, 

That  burns  into  my  heart  and  brain, 

Down  deepening  with  a sense  of  pain, 
Through  all  the  troubled  night. 


MY  DREAMS. 

Uplifted  high  above  her  head 

Its  blade  all  dashed  with  drops  of  red, 

As  if  by  it  some  heart  had  bled. 

She  holds  a dagger  in  the  air, 

This  woman  with  the  face  so  fair, 
The  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 

Descending  straight  toward  my  breast. 
Its  hilt  by  her  fair  fingers  prest, 

Slowly,  but  with  no  show  of  rest, 

Closer  it  nears  my  shuddering  heart. 
When,  waking  with  a sudden  start. 
The  gray  dawn  coldly  gleams. 

What  is  this  vision  of  the  night 
That  vanishes  with  morning's  light, 

And  ever  cheats  my  waking  sight— 

Is  it  the  ghost  of  guilt  once  wrought 
In  lasting  deed  or  nursed  in  thought? 
Oh,  this  it  sometimes  seems! 

Often  when  by  myself  I sit. 

Bound  with  slight  threads  by  memory  knit. 
Unseen  the  shadow  seems  to  flit 
Before  me,  she  with  face  so  fair, 

The  woman  with  the  raven  hair, 

The  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 
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Gcaxp  wore  the  old  barbaric  day* 
When  in  her  regal  splendor  throned 
She  ruled — a light-c  Bulging  sphere. 

By  tributary  kingdoms  zoned; 

The  Cleopatra  of  the  earth 

She  reveled  then,  while  on  her  breast 
The  wealth  of  all  the  Orient  glowed 
And  blinded,  the  adoring  Weak 

Oht  Baddcat  spectacle  of  earth— 

That  queenly  brow  the  common  score. 
In  gTwndenr  wholly  passed  away, 

U*  beauty  utterly  forlorn! 

A deflation  hh  of  death 
flafl  stricken  to  that  royal  heart — 
What  but  a memory  is  her  fame  ? 
Where  in  the  preaant  ia  her  part  ? 


And  for  the  future?  year?  will  die. 

And  yearn  on  yean*,  revolving  in^oos 
Will  gild  her  lion's  alutdowy  wing*. 

And  trembl©  In  her  still  lagoons. 

But  never  will  tho  hour  return 
That  yields  her  back  her  ancient  reign, 
And  nevor  will  the  nations  bend 
In  homage  at  her  foot  again. 

The  past  l « past.  No  second  prime. 

No  second  summer  beauty  knows. 

And  ah*,  the  fallen,  the  forlorn, 

Ha*  but  her  memories  and  her  woes; 
No  gleoms  of  freedom  stir  her  heart. 

No  vWons  of  recovered  power — 

Only  her  beauty  ran  not  dif\ 

And  it  and  narrow  are  her  dower. 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  a C.  ABBOTT. 


XV. — FLORIDA.  IIER  CRIME  AND 
HER  PUNISHMENT. 

Geography  of  Florid ». — Section — Trea*mahte  SHznro 
of  Fort*-. — 5coo«»  at  l\-n>oo4a. — The  Grc>U  Bombard? 
nienl. — The  Eastern  Shore.— N^vttl  Adveofc uivt. — Cap. 
hircof  Fern;*Hdiu«,Fk»riciti,St  Augu#iiufc.—Indicatk>iw 

of  royalty.  — Abandon  meat  of  P*u*acv>ia The  Cuufliu 

Ijratkia.— SL  Johns  Bluffs — The  Blockading  Squtulma. 
—A  paMch  ieola. — Burning  of  Jark^nv Ule.  —Destroying 
the  fc. Work Bold  Adventure*. —The  Disaster  at 
OIusUkj. — Florida  Hu-cued. 

WHEN  the  Spanish  adventurer,  Punec  de 
Leon,  in  the  spring  of  1513,  came  in  sight 
of  the  verdant  valleys  and  flowery  savannas  of 
the  southeastern- 'extremity  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  he  gave  to  the  blooming  region 
the  beautiful  name  of  44  Florida*”  The  coun- 


try, ns  it  opened  before  him,  presented  the  ti- 
pert  of  a vast  undulating  prairie,  with  fragrssb 
evergreen  trees,  scattered  at  3uch  distance* mas 
each  other  as  to  allow  a luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  flowers  all  the  year  round.  Its  fe- 
male, sunny,  serene,  salubrious,  seemed  lik 
that  of  Paradise.  Though  subsequent  explora- 
tions revealed  extensive  swamps  ami  irid*- 
spread  barrens,  yet  there  were  vast  region*  cl 
fertility  and  loveliness,  presenting  attract^ 
such  as  can  scarcely  elsewhere  be  found  upvs 
this  globe. 

After  many  vicissitudes  of  ownership  Florid- 
\vas  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  16  FA  It 
was  a grand  accession  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, und  essential  to  our  security  and  J*mr. 
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The  State  is  285  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  250 
miles  wide,  containing  56,000  square  miles,  be- 
ing just  about  the  size  of  England,  excluding 
Scotland  and  Wales.  With  great  energy  the 
National  Government  commenced  improving  its 
new  possession,  surveying  the  region,  removing 
obstructions  from  rivers  and  harbors,  rearing 
fortresses,  liquidating  Indian  titles,  and  carry- 
ing on  a long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Sem- 
inoles.  In  these  ways  it  is  estimated  that  near- 
ly fifty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended, 
besides  thousands  of  lives. 

When  the  frenzy  of  Secession  swept  over  the 
South,  Florida  had  about  80,000  white  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  4th  of  January,  1861,  two 
months  before  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Mer- 
cury made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Florida  to  seize  the  United  States  forts.  In 
this  appeal  it  was  stated  that  there  were  no  forts 
belonging  to  the  National  Government  more 
important  than  those  in  Florida;  that  these 
forts  commanded  the  whole  Gulf  trade;  and 
that  if  the  people  of  Florida,  in  imitation  of 
the  treasonable  example  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, would  seize  these  forts,  then  u the  com- 
merce of  the  North  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  our 
bold  privateers  ; and  California  gold  will  pay  all 
such  little  expenses  on  our  part.” 

On  the  11th  of  January  sixty-two  men,  in  the 
State  Convention,  passed  an  ordinance  that 
Florida  did  not  belong  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  was,  according  to  their 
vote,  entirely  an  independent  realm,  to  remain 
independent,  or  to  be  surrendered,  at  their  op- 
tion, to  any  other  power.  The  next  day  an 
armed  mob  seized  the  Navy-yard,  at  Pensacola, 
and  Fort  Barrancas.  The  commandant  had  no 
means  of  resistance,  and  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render and  allow  his  flag  to  be  hauled  down. 
The  Navy-yard  contained  156,000  dollars’ worth 
of  ordnance  stores.  The  United  States  schoon- 
er Dana  was  then  in  those  waters,  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Survey.  On  the  15th  that  was  seized 
by  the  rebels.  Soon  after,  a law  was  enacted 
by  the  Florida  Legislature  that,  should  there  be 
any  collision  between  the  National  Government 
and  these  insurgents  in  Florida,  any  person  who 
should  consent  to  hold  office  under  the  United 
States  Government  should  bo  declared  guilty 
of  treason  and  punished  with  death. 

Fortunately  Fort  Pickens,  at  the  mouth  of 
Pensacola  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  so  situated  that, 
though  held  by  a feeble  garrison,  the  rebels, 
who  had  no  navy,  could  not  capture  it.  But 
they  had  collected  an  army  of  8000  men  under 
General  Bragg  on  the  adjacent  shores,  and  had 
reared  such  formidable  batteries  that  our  block- 
ading squadron  riding  in  the  offing  could  not 
approach  the  fort  with  reinforcements  or  sup- 
plies. On  Friday  night,  the  12  th  of  April,  the 
night  before  the  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  a number 
of  boats,  loaded  with  men  and  military  stores,  i 
under  command  of  Licutcnaut  Albert  N.  Smith, 


of  Massachusetts,  left  the  fleet,  and,  with  hushed 
voices  and  muffled  oars,  glided  past  those  rebel 
batteries,  which,  by  a few  discharges,  could  have 
blown  their  boats  to  fragments,  and  succeeded 
in  landing  such  reinforcements  as  to  place  the 
| fort  beyond  all  immediate  danger.  A few 
nights  after,  on  the  15th,  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  adding  a thousand  troops  to  the  gar- 
rison. The  rebels  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  Fort  Pickens.  Among  the 
various  plans  suggested,  the  following  novel 
one  was  proposed  by  a writer  in  the  Mobile  Reg- 
ister : 

“ By  mixing  red  pepper  and  veratria  with  the  powder 
with  which  the  sheila  are  filled,  or  by  filling  large  shells 
41  extraordinary  capacity  with  poisonous  gases,  and 
throwing  them  very  rapidly  into  the  fort,  every  living  soul 
would  have  to  leave  iu  double-quick  time.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  breathe  there.** 

The  National  Government  had  constructed 
at  Pensacola  a very  fine  dry  dock,  which  had 
cost  a million  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  reb- 
els had  towed  this  out  into  the  channel  and 
partially  sunk  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels into  the  Bay.  They  were  preparing  to  re- 
move it  to  another  spot  where  it  would  effect- 
ually bar  the  passage  of  any  of  our  gun-boats. 
The  night  of  the  2d  of  September,  succeeding 
a day  of  storm  and  rain,  was  still,  but  cloudy 
and  dark.  A little  after  9 o’clock  Lieutenant 
Shipley,  with  a picked  crew  of  eleven  men,  left 
the  beach  in  front  of  the  fort  and  rowed  noise- 
lessly for  the  dry  dock.  To  their  surprise  no 
sentinels  were  found  on  board.  They  had 
taken  with  them  the  most  effective  combusti- 
ble materials  and  three  large  Columbiad  shells. 
The  shells  were  placed  in  the  boilers,  and  the 
combustibles  being  properly  arranged,  the  torch 
was  applied.  The  boat’s  crew  had  scarcely 
pulled  twenty  yards  from  the  vessel  when  the 
flames  burst  forth,  and  the  shells  exploded,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  fragments.  The  whole  bay 
was  illumined  with  the  billows  of  flame  which 
shot  up  into  the  sky.  All  night  long  the  con- 
flagration raged  fiercely,  consuming  the  vast 
mass  of  timber,  and  when  the  morning  dawned 
nothing  was  left  of  the  superb  structure  but 
smouldering,  shapeless  ruins  floating  upon  the 
water. 

For  some  time  there  was  now  an  apparent 
cessation  of  hostilities.  But  both  parties  were 
alike  vigilant;  each  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  other  a blow.  The  follow- 
ing brilliant  afiair,  which  occurred  at  this  time, 
deserves  special  record : 

There  was  a schooner  at  the  Pensacola  Navy- 
yard  fitting  out  for  a privateer.  Flag-officer 
William  Mervine,  of  the  Colorado,  resolved  to 
destroy  it.  He  prepared  an  expedition  of  four 
boats  manned  by  100  officers  and  men.  Cap- 
tain Bailey,  of  the  Colorado,  matured  the  plan 
and  arranged  all  its  details.  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell had  charge  of  the  expedition.  There  were 
a thousand  rebels  encamped  in  the  Navy-yard, 
and  a strong  guard  on  board  the  schooner.  At 
half  post  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  September  the  boats  left  the  fleet  for  their 
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throw  tho  flambeau  Into  the  hold  of  the  schooner,  m»<J  fee- 
ing auro  tlwt  *he  wa*  on  fire,  ordered  hi*  mrn  to  ** 
their  launches  nad  pull  for  life,  a»  he  *aid  that  a *bo»«r 
of  grape  would  Bt-om  be  rattling  a»W  them  They  polUd 
off  « *hori  distance;  but  before  going  they  seal  bM$  a 
showerof  grape  from  their  howitzer*,  directed  upon  our 
a*  they  mm  forming.  The  schooner  burned  repWtyr *D,t 
wo  had  to  ent  her  loose  from  the  wharf  to  Bare  it  ft  * A* 
fttmeiion.  She  floated  off  in  the  tide,  emitting  a brilii*flt 
flood  of  tight  over  the  surrounding  d arfcness  ol  m»- 
aceno.'* 

Though  the  above  narrative  is  not  minutely 
accurate,  it  shows  the  impression  the  bold  ad- 
venture produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  rebel?- 
In  fact,  the  vessel  whs  found  with  her  crew  on 
board,  moored  to  the  wharf,  under  protection 
of  a battery  and  field-piece.  As  our  boats 
approached  the  crew  poured  into  them  a voUey 


daring  adventure.  Tho  event  is  thus  described 
by  a Confederate  officer : 

14  The  enemy  executed  hud  night  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  net  which  ha*  yet  marked  the  hUiory  of  the  war. 
About  3 o'clock  iu  the  morning  five  launches.  contain- 
iog  about  thirty -five  men  each,  pulled  acme*  from  San- 
ta K‘>ea  Inland  to  the  Navy-yard,  a distance  of  about  two 
miles.  KacU  launch  had  la  It  a amall  brae*  howitzer  on 
a pivot.  Their  main  object  scams  to  have  been  to  bum 
the  largest  schooner  of  our  harbor  police,  which  was  an- 
chored near  tl»«  wharf  They  wore  led  hy  an  officer  with 
the  courage  of  forty  N timid i an  Hons,  and  their  »ucc«4»  was 
perfect. 

44  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  alleotly,  with  muf- 
fled oar*,  they  approached  tho  wharf,  and  were  not  dis- 
covered until  very  near  it  They  then  pulled  rapidly  to 
the  fcbooocr  Htid  grappled  to  her,  when  their  daring  leader 
shouted, 4 linurd  hetT  leading  tho  way  hlroaelf,  with  % cut- 
las*  in  outs  hand  auu  a blazing  fire-ball  In  the  other.  Ho 
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of  musketry.  The  boatmen,  cutlass  in  band. 
sx»rang  on  board,  and,  after  a short  bat  des- 
perate tight*  drove  the  crew  on  to  the  wharf, 
where,  joined  by  the  guard,  they  rallied,  and 
kept  up  a continued  tiro  upon  our  men.  In 
the  mean  time  a small  party  landed  to  spike  a 
great  gun.  This  was  accomplished  by  Lieu- 
tenant Sproaton  and  gunner  Horton.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  whole  work  was  accomplished, 
the  gun  spiked  and  the  schooner  fired.  As  our 
boats  pulled  back,  when  a few  yards  from  the 
shore  they  rallied,  and  from  their  howitzers  fired 
six  charges  of  canister  into  the  yard.  Several 
of  our  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  brill- 
iant adventure.  Th^  Joss  of  the  rebels  is  not 
known. 


In  a few  weeks  the  rebels  attempted  to  re- 
taliate. For  some  months  they  had  been  sur- 
rounding Fort  Pickens  with  batteries,  and  arm- 
ing them  with  their  heaviest  guns.  It  was  their 
design,  by  a simultaneous  conceotric  fire,  to 
batter  down  its  walls  as  Sumter  had  been  re- 
duced. 

The  night  of  the  9th  of  October  was  intense- 
ly dark.  In  the  darkness  1600  rebels  landed 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Santa  Iiosa  Island,  and 
attacked  Fort.  Pickens  in  the  rear,  hoping  to 
carry  it  by  surprise.  The  midnight  storm  of 
battle  was  terrible,  with  its  vivid  lightnings  and 
Ilf  pealing  thunders.  The  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed, driven  back  with  serious  slaughter  to 
their  boats,  and  breathless,  bleeding,  and  smit- 
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ten  with  consternation  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shelter  of  their  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  Colonel  Harvey 
Brown,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Pickens, 
opened  fire  upon  the  batteries  of  the  foe.  The 
fleet,  under  command  of  Flag-officer  M‘Kean, 
co-operated.  There  instantly  arose  such  a 
tempest  of  war  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in 
this  or  any  other  land.  The  rebels  had  two 
forts  — M‘Rae  and  Barrancas — and  fourteen 
separate  batteries,  armed  with  10-inch  Colum- 
biads  and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars.  All  day 
long  the  terrific  roar  of  battle  shook  the  hills. 
For  a few  hours  during  the  night  there  was 
silence,  but  not  much  repose,  as  both  parties 
were  preparing  to  resume  the  strife  on  the  mor- 
row. 

The  next  morning  the  desperate  battle  com- 
menced anew.  The  combatants  were  hurling 
enormous  and  deadly  missiles  at  each  other 
from  a distance  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand yards.  Fort  M‘Rae  and  several  batteries 
of  the  rebels  were  silenced  the  day  before. 
The  fire  from  the  Union  fort,  batteries,  and 
ships  became  increasingly  deliberate  and  ef- 
fective. About  noon  nearly  the  whole  of  War- 
renton  was  in  flames,  and  a large  part  of  the 
Navy-yard.  The  conflict  continued  all  day 
until  dark,  and  then,  until  2 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  shells  were  occasionally  thrown  into 
the  works  of  the  foe.  The  scene  presented  in 
the  night  by  the  conflagration  was  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Fort  Pickens,  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a great  many  shot  and  shell,  was  as 
efficient  for  action  at  the  close  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combat.  One  gun  was  dis- 
mounted, one  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
The  rebel  loss  in  life  and  limb  was  also  small, 
as  the  gunners  were  so  well  protected.  The 
rebel  batteries  were  much  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  their  loss  by  the  conflagration  severe. 

The  first  of  January,  18G2,  was  ushered  in 
with  another  artillery  battle  in  Pensacola  Bay, 
from  forts  and  batteries,  which  was  continued 
far  into  the  night.  The  combatants  stood  at 
such  a distance  from  each  other  that  though 
they  made  a tremendous  noise,  and  hurled  at 
each  other  the  most  ponderous  missiles,  no  de- 
cisive results  were  gained.  The  spectacle  at 
night  was  magnificent.  Several  buildings  in 
the  Navy-yard  and  a large  part  of  the  town  of 
Woolsey  were  in  flames.  The  graceful  curve 
of  every  shell  through  the  air  could  be  traced 
from  the  time  it  left  the  gun  until  it  exploded. 
The  illumination  was  so  brilliant  that  it  was 
seen  by  our  ships  forty  miles  at  sea.  Nothing 
effective  was  accomplished  by  these  bombard- 
ments. 

On  the  28th  of  February  Commodore  Du 
Pont  sailed  from  Hilton  Head  with  quite  a fleet 
of  transports  and  gun-boats  to  take  possession 
of  important  posts  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Florida.  In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Florida  is  situated  the  little  town  of  Fcr- 
nandina,  on  Amelia  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  bv  a narrow  sound.  At 


Fcmandina  is  found  one  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  was  all-important  to  close  this  port  against 
blockade  - runners.  Commodore  Du  Pout’s 
squadron  consisted  of  twenty-six  vessels,  in- 
cluding gun-boats  and  transports,  and  conveyed 
a battalion  of  marines  under  Major  Reynolds, 
and  a brigade  under  General  Wright.  As  they 
drew  near  Femandina  they  learned  from  a con- 
traband that  the  rebels  had  been  informed  of 
their  approach,  and  were  evacuating  the  forts 
and  flying  from  the  island  in  terror.  As  the 
heavier  gun-boats  could  not  easily  thread  the 
narrow  channel  Commander  P.  Drayton  was 
sent  forward  in  the  steam-sloop  Pawnee,  with 
six  light-draught  gun-boats  and  three  armed 
launches,  with  orders  “to  push  through  the 
sound  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  save  public 
and  private  property  from  threatened  destruc- 
tion; to  prevent  poisoning  the  wells,  and  to 
put  a stop  to  all  those  outrages,  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  which  the  leaders  of  this  nefarious 
war  hope  to  deceive  and  exasperate  the  people 
of  the  South.” 

On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
situated  Fort  Clinch.  This  was  so  manifestly 
abandoned  that  Commander  Drayton  without 
delay  merely  sent  an  armed  boat  on  shore  to 
raise  the  American  flag,  and  pushed  on.  As 
they  came  in  sight  of  Fernandina  a train  of 
cars,  laden  with  soldiers  and  military  stores, 
was  seen  just  starting  to  run  down  the  island 
four  miles,  and  then,  crossing  by  a bridge,  to 
escape  to  the  main  land.  The  road  ran  along 
for  some  distance  on  the  shore  of  the  sound. 
Southern  locomotives  are  proverbially  slow  of 
foot.  There  ensued,  perhaps,  an  unprecedent- 
ed race  between  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad 
train.  The  Ottowa  pelted  the  fugitive  cars 
with  her  11 -inch  shells,  until  the  conductor, 
having  cut  off  some  of  the  rear  cars  and  put  on 
extra  steam,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 

In  the  mean  time  a rebel  steamer  was  dis- 
covered, heavily  laden,  also  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape down  the  narrow  sound.  The  boat  was 
filled  with  women  and  children,  flying  in  ter- 
ror from  the  outrages  they  had  been  told  the 
Yankee  soldiery  vrould  perpetrate.  The  rebel 
authorities  had  compelled  all  the  citizens  to  leave 
the  town.  As  the  Ottoiva  hurled  her  terrific 
missiles  at  the  rebel  steamer,  a mile  distant, 
the  women  and  children  with  shrieks,  and  upon 
their  knees,  entreated  the  commander  to  sur- 
render. Their  heart-rending  supplications 
could  not  move  him.  He  owned  the  boat  and 
a large  number  of  negroes  on  board,  and  he 
was  willing  to  peril  the  lives  of  his  helpless  pas- 
sengers for  the  chance  of  escaping  with  his 
property. 

The  rebel  steamer  was  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. Jacob  Brock,  of  Vermont,  was  the  cap- 
tain. He  had  resided  in  Florida  twenty-three 
years,  and  owned  a plantation  and  about  a hun- 
dred negroes.  The  Ottowa,  C.  R.  P.  Rogers 
commanding,  after  the  capture,  steamed  about 
ten  miles  north  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Mary, 
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on  the  Georgia  border,  where  it  was  supposed 
that  the  armament  from  Fort  Clinch  had  been 
taken,  and  then  ascended  the  river  several 
miles  on  a reconnoissance.  As  they  were  re- 
turning, when  passing  a bend  in  the  stream, 
where  the  channel  brought  them  near  to  the 
shore,  a Mississippi  regiment  concealed  in  the 
bashes  poured  upon  the  deck  a storm  of  bul- 
lets. Commander  Rogers  was  all  prepared  for 
thi9.  His  guns,  heavily  charged  with  grape, 
were  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
foe  in  ambnsh.  The  effect  of  one  discharge, 
as  our  steamer  swept  along,  was  tmly  appalling. 
“The  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  could  be  distinctly  heard,  while 
the  sailors  at  the  mast-head  could  see  the  men 
falling.  ” But  five  on  board  the  Ottowa  were 
wounded,  though  many  had  their  clothes  tom 
by  bullets.  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
rebels,  as  they  were  left  groaning,  mangled, 
bleeding,  dying,  was  dreadful. 

As  Commodore  Du  Pont  examined  the  works 
at  Femandina  he  was  surprised  that  they  should 
have  been  surrendered  without  a struggle. 
There  were  forts  and  batteries,  armed  witl^  the 
heaviest  guns,  which  commanded  all  the  turn- 
ings of  the  channel.  The  batteries  were  con- 
cealed and  so  protected  by  sand-hills  as  to  af- 
ford perfect  shelter  for  the  men.  Many  of  the 
guns  were  38-pounders.  There  were  several 
8-inch  guns,  and  also  one  80  and  one  120 
pounder  rifled  gun.  “We  captured  Port  Roy- 
al,” says  Commodore  Du  Pont,  “but  Fernan- 
dina  and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  «s.” 

A railroad  ran  directly  across  the  neck  of 
the  Florida  Peninsula,  from  Femandina'  to  Ce- 
dar Keys,  on  the  Mexican.  Gulf.  As  Cedar 
Keys  had  been  captured  by  a Union  force  on 
the  16th  of  January,  both  termini  of  the  rail- 
road were  now  in  our  possession.  The  inhab- 
itants at  Femandina  stated  that  the  rebels  in- 
tended to  abandon  all  the  sea-port  towns,  and 
make  a desperate  stand  in  the  interior. 

On  the  12th  of  March  four  of  the  gun-boats, 
the  Ottowa  leading,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  to  take  possession  of  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Jacksonville,  which  contained 
some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  situ-  ! 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Lieutenant 
Stevens,  in  the  Ottowa,  led  this  expedition. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  all  the  gun- 
boats had  crossed  the  bar.  The  western  hori- 
zom  was  then  brightly  illumined  by  the  flames 
of  the  mills,  houses,  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  Northern  men  who  were  suspected  of 
Union  sympathies.  The  rebel  commander, 
General  Trapier,  is  said  to  have  issued  this  bar- 
baric order.  As  the  vessels  ascended  the  ro- 
mantic stream,  rich  in  lovely  scenery,  they  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  such  decisive 
indications  of  Union  sentiments.  Many  North- 
ern families  had  emigrated  to  Florida,  and  not 
a few  of  them  retained  their  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional flag. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  and  groups  of 


ever-friendly  slaves,  stood  upon  the  banks  greet- 
ing the  passing  boats  with  cheers  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  Ladies  stood  upon  verandas 
waving  white  flags.  But  as  the  little  fleet  drew 
nearer  Jacksonville  smouldering  mins  alone 
presented  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
“Nothing  but  the  massive  columns  of  dark 
pitch-pine  smoke,  smothered  flames,  and  black- 
ened piles  remained  of  the  huge  saw-mills  that 
had  existed  twenty-four  hours  previously.  Such 
Vandalism  we  have  never  witnessed.  Eight  im- 
mense mills,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  valuable  lumber,  destroyed  in  a 
single  night  by  these  ruthless  villains — guer- 
rillas recognized  by  that  lovely  Government, 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  principal  suf- 
ferers by  these  incendiaries  are  Northern  men.” 

At  noon  of  the  12th  the  Ottowa,  with  her 
11-inch  Dahlgrens  frowning  menacingly  upon 
the  town,  dropped  anchor  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  wharf.  If  there  were  any  loy^ 
alty  in  the  place,  it  was  overawed  by  the  bar- 
baric terrors  of  secessiondom.  Groups  of  men 
and  boys  were  collected  on  the  wharf,  silent  if 
not  sullen.  After  some  little  conference  Lieu- 
tenant Stevens  commenced  landing  the  Fourth 
New  Hampshire  Regiment  to  take  possession 
of  the  town.  In  less  than  two  hours  the  regi- 
ment was  landed,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  in  security  over  Jacksonville.  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  inhabitants  were  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  the  protection  of  the  National  flag.  But 
an  inexorable  reign  of  terror,  threatening  to  lay 
the  buildings  of  every  loyalist  in  ashes,  and  to 
lead  their  occupants  to  the  scaffold,  had  si- 
lenced all  such  utterances. 

The  presence  of  the  National  flag,  however, 
somewhat  emboldened  those  who  in  heart  ex- 
ecrated the  rebellion.  Though  aware  that 
should  our  forces  be  withdrawn  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  brutalities  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous men  the  civilized  world  has  ever  seen, 
they  ventured  to  organize  a meeting  of  loyal 
citizens  at  Jacksonville  on  the  20th  of  March, 
in  which  they  passed  a series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring that  no  State  has  a constitutional  right 
to  separate  itself  from  the  United  States  ; that 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  void,  as  both  un- 
constitutional and  never  having  been  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification ; that  thousands 
of  the  people  of  Florida  would  hail  with  joy 
the  restoration  of  the  National  authority,  and 
remonstrating  against  the  system  of  tyranny 
which  had  deprived  them  of  freedom  of  speech,* 
robbed  them  of  their  money,  driven  them  by 
the  terrors  of  an  inexorable  conscription  into 
the  ranks  of  rebellion,  thus  demanding  the 
abandonment  of  homes  and  property,  and  the 
exposure  of  wives  and  children  to  sickness,  des- 
titution, gaunt  famine,  and  innumerable  and 
untold  miseries  and  sorrows.  It  required  more 
courage  on  the  part  of  these  loyal  men  to  pass 
these  resolves  than  to  face  bullets  and  shells  on 
the  battle-field. 

The  rebels  were  building  a large  gun-boat 
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at  Jacksonville,  to  be  fitted  out  with  a strong 
armament  as  a privateer.  It  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  would  soon  have  been  preying  upon 
our  commerce.  Upon  the  approach  of  our  fleet 
the  torch  was  applied,  and  in  a few  hours  the 
vessel  was  in  ashes. 

In  the  mean  time  Commodore  Du  Pont 
steamed  down  the  coast  with  several  vessels 
of  the  squadron  toward  St.  Augustine.  This 
ancient  Spanish  city  was  situated  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  Riv- 
• er,  and  two  miles  within  the  bar  of  the  bay 
upon  whose  northern  shores  it  was  built.  The 
town  was  defended  by  a strong  fort,  with  walls 
twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick.  Ar- 
riving off  the  harbor  he  sent  Commander  Rog- 
ers, in  the  Wabash,  to  the  city  with-  a flag  of 
truce.  The  Mayor  stated  that  the  city  had 
been  evacuated  the  preceding  night  by  the 
troops,  and  that  he  cheerfully  surrendered  it  to 
Commodore  Du  Pont.  The  National  banner 
was  immediately  displayed  from  the  flag-staff 
of  the  fort,  and  all  the  cannon  and  munitions 
of  war  were  turned  over  to  our  fleet. 

But  about  fifteen  hundred  people  remained 
in  St.  Augustine,  the  remainder,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  having  fled.  The  women 
here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  South,  were 
found  more  virulent  and  unrelenting  in  their 
rebellion  than  the  men.  Commander  Rogers, 
in  his  report  to  Flag-officer  Du  Pont,  says : 

“I  believe  that  there  are  many  citizens  who  are  earnest- 
ly attached  to  the  Union,  a large  number  who  are  silently 
opposed  to  it*  and  a still  larger  number  who  care  very 
little  about  the  matter.  There  ia  much  violent  and  pesti- 
lent feeling  among  the  women.  They  seem  to  mistake 
treason  for  courage,  and  have  a theatrical  desire  to  figure 
at  heroines.  On  the  night  before  our  arrival  a party  of 
women  assembled  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  cut  down 
the  flag-staff  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  used  to  support 
the  old  flag.'1 

The  rebels  in  their  flight  had  taken  several 
guns  from  the  fort,  but  we  obtained  three  fine 
32-pounders  and  two  8-inch  howitzers.  About 
fifty  miles  sonth  of  St.  Augustine  was  Mos- 
quito Inlet,  where  the  British  blockade-run- 
ners from  Nassau  were  conveying,  by  vessels 
of  light  draught,  arms  and  other  munitions  of 
war  to  aid  the  rebels.  Two  gun-boats,  the 
Pengnin,  under  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Budd,  and 
the  Henry  Andrew,  under  Acting -Master  S. 
W.  Mather,  were  sent  to  this  place  to  estab- 
lish an  inside  blockade,  capture  any  vessels 
which  might  be  there,  and  guard  from  incen- 
diarism a large  quantity  of  live-oak  timber  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  which  had  been 
cut  and  was  ready  for  shipment.  The  two 
steamers  reached  the  Inlet  on  the  22d  of 
March;  and  an  expedition,  consisting  of  five 
light  boats  conveying  forty-five  men,  was  fitted 
oat  to  explore  the  long  and  narrow  bay.  They 
cruised  along  in  a southerly  direction,  passing 
the  little  hamlet  of  New  Smyrna,  some  eight- 
een miles,  and,  meeting  with  no  incident,  com- 
menced their  return. 

When  within  sight  of  one  of  the  steamers 
the  advance  boat  at  some  distance  from  the 


rest  landed,  and  the  two  commanding  officers 
of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant  Bndd  and  Acting- 
Master  Mather,  proceeded  to  examine  some 
old  abandoned  earth-works,  covered  with  dense 
forest  and  underbrush.  Suddenly  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a party  of  rebel  soldiers  in  am- 
bush. Both  of  the  officers  were  instantly 
killed,  and  three  of  the  five  men  composing 
the  boat’s  orew.  The  other  two  were  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoners.  As  the  other  boats 
eame  up  they  also  were  fired  into  and  sus- 
tained more  or  less  loss.  The  Henry  Andrew 
the  next  morning  was  hauled  up  close  to  the 
scene  of  attack,  but  no  foe  could  be  found. 

“ The  commanding  officer,”  writes  Commodore 
Du  Pont,  “ a Captain  Bird,  who  had  come  from 
a camp  at  a distance,  made  some  show  of  court- 
esy by  returning  papers  and  a watch  as  if 
ashamed  of  this  mode  of  warfare;  for  these 
were  the  very  troops  that,  with  sufficient  force, 
means,  and  material  for  a respectable  defense, 
had  ingloriously  fled  from  St  Augustine  on  our 
approach.”  By  these  operations  on  the  Florida 
coast  the  blockade  was  rendered  much  more 
effective,  and  the  rebels  were  deprived  of  much 
of  their  power  of  doing  harm. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  River, 
on  the  Florida  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the  thriving  town  of  Apalachicola,  from  whose 
commodious  harbor  very  considerable  commerce 
was  carried  on.  The  stream  was  navigable  for 
small  vessels  seventy  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
for  boats  four  hundred  miles.  It  was  reported 
that  there  were  quite  & n amber  of  blockade- 
runners  at  or  above  the  city.  The  latter  part 
of  March  Commander  Stellwagen,  with  two 
gun-boats,  appeared  off  the  place  and  organ- 
ized an  armed  boat  expedition  to  ascend  the 
river  and  capture  or  destroy  any  rebel  vessels 
which  might  he  found  there.  They  found  the 
place  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  its  male 
inhabitants,  the  fort  dismantled,  and  the  guns 
removed.  The  inhabitants  who  remained  wel- 
comed the  expedition  and  promptly  raised  the 
United  States  flag.  The  boat  expedition  cap- 
tured quite  a number  of  vessels,  some  of  which 
they  burned,  and  others  they  took  with  them 
down  the  river.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
administered  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  town. 

It  is  very  evident  that  at  Pensacola,  notwith- 
standing it  was  in  rebel  hands,  there  were  some 
decisive  indications  of  Union  feeling;  for  on 
the  30th  of  March  Colonel  T.  M.  Jones,  then 
commanding  the  rebel  force  there,  issued  the 
following  characteristic  proclamation : 

tl  For  the  information  of  all  concerned.  There  ore  cer- 
tain lounging,  worthless  people,  white  as  well  at  colored, 
who  frequent  Pensacola  and  vicinity,  who  have  no  otawrrs- 
ble  occupation.  Thqir  intention!  may  be  honest,  but  the 
Colonel  commanding  does  not  believe  it;  and  at  he  has  no 
use  for  their  presence,  they  are  warned  to  leave  or  the 
consequences  must  rest  on  their  own  heads.  The  gallows 
Is  erected  in  Pensacola,  and  will  be  in  constant  me  on  and 
after  the  3d  of  April,  1862.  The  town  it  under  complete 
martial  law.** 

A little  before  midnight  on  the  9th  of  May 
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the  garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  were  aroused  by 
an  unnsnal  firing  of  musketry  in  the  direction 
of  the  rebel  forts.  Signal  lights  were  seen 
blazing  upon  the  shore,  and  there  were  other 
indications  of  some  strange  commotion.  Sud- 
denly, and  almost  simultaneously,  crackling, 
roaring  flames,  in  huge  billows,  burst  forth 
from  forts  and  water-batteries  and  the  light- 
house, from  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Navy- 
yard,  and  from  Pensacola  and  the  villages  of 
Warrenton  and  Woolsey,  and  all  other  build- 
ings along  a line  nearly  ten  miles  in  extent. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  rebels  had  decided  to 
evacuate  the  region,  and  that  they  had  resolved 
to  leave  nothing  but  ashes  behind  them. 

The  rebels  had  carefully  arranged  their  com- 
bustibles, which  had  been  prepared  in  great 
quantities,  and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
they  could  be  distinctly  seen  running  about, 
like  demons  of  destruction,  applying  the  torch. 
The  long  roll  was  immediately  beat  in  Fort 
Pickens,  and  a tremendous  cannonade  opened 
upon  the  incendiaries,  which  was  kept  up  in- 
cessantly for  five  hours,  and  which  so  disturbed 
the  rebels  in  their  operations  that  not  a little 
property,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed,  was  preserved. 

The  guns  of  the  rebel  forts  M4Rae  and  Bar- 
rancas, which  had  commanded  the  harbor,  were 
now  powerless,  and  the  blockading  schooner, 
Maria  J.  Wood,  steamed  into  the  bay  and  de- 
manded the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
place.  As  the  flag  of  truce  landed  the  officers 
were  met  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
who,  with  a single  exception,  manifested  great 
joy  in  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  Nation- 
al authority.  The  negroes  gathered  in  great 
numbers,  shouting,  exuberantly,  “ Dey  is  come 
at  last ; dey  is  come  at  last  !” 

Captain  Jackson,  with  his  flag,  proceeded 
through  the  grass-grown  streets  to  the  house 
of  Mayor  Bobee.  To  the  demand  for  surren- 
der Bobee  replied : 

44  The  Confederates  have  so  long  held  sway 
here,  and  usurped  the  power  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  municipal  authorities,  that  I do 
not  know  really  how  much  authority  I have  left.  ” 

Fortunately  the  Harriet  Lane,  with  Commo- 
dore Porter  of  the  mortar  flotilla  on  board,  was 
that  night  running  down  the  coast  from  Mo- 
bile. Seeing  the  whole  eastern  horizon  illu- 
mined with  the  blaze  of  the  immense  confla- 
gration, Captain  Wainwright  steamed  directly 
for  Pensacola  harbor.  The  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  powerful  steamer  was  very  oppor- 
tune. She  was  immediately  employed  in  trans- 
porting troops,  with  their  necessary  armament, 
from  Fort  Pickens  and  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa 
to  the  main  land.  About  twelve  hundred  troops, 
with  artillery,  siege-guns,  ammunition,  horses, 
and  camp  equipage,  were  soon  on  shore,  with 
defenses  thrown  up  around  them  to  guard 
against  any  surprise.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  raised  over  the  smouldering  forts.  But 
scarcely  any  thing  met  the  eye  excepting  fire, 
ashes,  and  desolation. 


There  was  a magnificent  naval  hospital  at 
Pensacola,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Vandals,  in 
their  undiscriminating  rage,  had  set  that  on 
fire,  and  it  was  speedily  reduced  to  smoulder- 
ing cinders.  “ It  was,  ” writes  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Journal,  44  behind  this  hos- 
pital that  Bragg  had  a heavy  mortar  battery 
daring  the  first  bombardment;  and  shielded 
from  the  fire  of  Pickens  by  the  humane  folds 
of  the  yellow  flag,  which  floated  over  the  hos- 
pital, he  kept  np  an  incessant  fire  upon  the 
Federal  garrison.” 

This  was  the  last  foothold  of  any  importance 
which  the  rebels  held  in  Florida.  The  whole 
State  thus  virtually  fell  back  into  the  possession 
of  the  National  arms,  though  it  continued  to  be 
the  scene  of  many  wild  adventures.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  Confederate  Government  had 
become  so  pressing  that  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond had  decided  to  withdraw  nearly  all  their 
forces  from  the  State,  and  most  of  the  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Tennessee.  Still  enough 
were  left  behind  to  keep  up  a sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  which,  with  the  torch  and  the  halter, 
might  prevent  the  development  of  any  Union 
sympathies  among  the  people.  As  the  rebel 
troops  were  mainly  withdrawn  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  leave  regiments 
there  encamped  in  idleness.  Jacksonville  was 
evacuated,  and  the  rebels  returned,  wreaking 
sore  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  ventured  to 
express  any  sympathy  for  the  National  authori- 
ty. The  recital  of  the  barbarities  they  inflicted 
caused  the  ear  of  the  nation  to  tingle. 

About  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Johns  there  were  some  renowned 
bluffs,  which  had  caught  the  military  eye  of  the 
old  Spanish  adventurers  as  an  impregnable  po- 
sition. The  bluffs  commanded  the  river,  and 
in  the  rear  could  be  only  approached  through  a 
single  ravine,  which  could  be  swept  by  artillery. 

The  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  the  oleva- 
tion  of  the  bluffs  rendered  the  approach  by 
gun-boats  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
rebels  seized  this  Gibraltar,  placed  upon  it  a 
heavy  and  effective  armament  of  nine  guns,  two 
of  them  Columbiads,  and  stationed  a garrison 
there,  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men.  Blockade-runners,  having  as- 
cended the  river  beyond  this  point,  were  safe 
from  any  pursuit  by  our  gun-boats. 

General  Mitchell,  then  the  energetic  com- 
mander at  Port  Royal,  late  in  September  fitted 
out  an  expedition  to  clear  the  river  of  these 
obstructions.  A land-force  of  1573  men,  con- 
sisting of  the  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der Colonel  T.  H.  Good,  the  Seventh  Connec- 
ticut, under  Colonel  Joseph  Hawley,  and  a sec- 
tion of  First  Connecticut  light  battery,  left 
Hilton  Head  in  four  transports  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th  of  September.  Early  the 
next  morning  they  arrived  off  the  bar  of  St. 

Johns  River.  Here  they  were  joined  by  six 
gun -boats  commanded  by  Captain  Charles 
Steedman  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
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land-force  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
J.  M.  Brannon.  The  fleet  immediately  crossed 
the  bar  and  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
opposite  a small  “timber  village”  called  May- 
port,  situated  on  a bluff.  About  two  miles 
farther  up  the  river  they  saw  the  rebel  flag,  in- 
dicating the  position  of  their  batteries.  Three 
gun-boats  were  sent  up  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  that  their  number  and  the  weight  of  their 
metal  might  be  ascertained. 

A few  shells,  with  very  accurate  aim,  were 
pitched  directly  into  the  rebel  batteries.  The 
return  fire  of  their  guns  revealed  that  which 
we  wished  to  know  and  did  us  no  harm.  As 
it  seemed  evident  that  the  rebels  were  disposed 
for  a fight,  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  at 
once  commenced,  under  the  protection  of  the 
gun-boats,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  local- 
ity, proved  a very  tedious  and  difficult  opera- 
tion. It  was  their  plan  to  work  around  into 
the  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  reb- 
els. The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents. 
But  through  the  discomfort  of  the  storm  and 
the  gloom  the  troops,  horses,  and  artillery 
were  got  safely  ashore,  including  three  12- 
pound  howitzers,  worked  by  marines. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  was  effected,  and  the 
troops  were  prepared  to  move  for  the  attack, 
the  gun-boats  were  again  sent  forward.  As 
they  opened  their  fire,  shelling  the  batteries, 
they  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  the 
rebels  had  abandoned  every  thing  and  fled. 
Lieutenant  Snell  sent  a boat  ashore  and  raised 
the  American  flag.  The  land-forces  pressed 
forward  and  took  possession  of  the  batteries. 
The  position  was  found  to  be  one  of  very  great 
strength,  the  works  carefully  constructed  and 
heavily  armed.  Had  the  rebels  displayed  any 
of  that  courage  which  they  certainly  on  most 
occasions  evinced,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  might  have  resisted  even  a much  larger 
force  than  that  which  we  had  sent  against 
them. 

The  guns,  nine  heavy  Columbiads,  the  small- 
arms,  and  the  ammunition,  were  removed  to 
the  gun-boats,  the  magazines  blown  up,  and 
the  entire  works  on  the  bluff  destroyed.  Cap- 
tain Steedman,  with  a portion  of  the  fleet, 
steamed  directly  for  Jacksonville,  to  destroy 
the  rebel  boats  there,  and  to  intercept  the  es- 
cape of  the  rebel  garrison  across  the  river.  A 
body  of  infantry  soon  followed.  Jacksonville 
was  found  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabit- 
ants excepting  a few  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  One  of  the  steamers,  the  Darling- 
ton, in  charge  of  Captain  Yard,  with  one  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  boldly  ran  up  the  river  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  and  seized  a rebel  steam- 
er, the  Governor  Milton.  Our  gun-boats  now 
retained  the  entire  possession  of  the  river,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  Hilton  Head  with- 
out the  loss  of  a man  and  crowned  with  victory. 

Apalachicola  was  now  simply  guarded  by  the 
blockading  fleet,  there  being  no  Union  garrison 
on  shore.  It  was  reported  that  several  miles 


up  the  river  there  was  a sloop  laden  with  cot- 
ton watching  for  a dark  night  to  run  the  block- 
ade. On  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  October 
two  boats  were  sent  from  the  gun-boats  Saga- 
more and  Fort  Henry,  each  armed  with  a 12- 
pound  howitzer  and  rifles  for  the  crew  and 
officers.  They  started  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
and,  rowing  up  the  river  about  four  miles,  dis- 
covered the  sloop  in  a small  bay  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  stream.  Bnt  the  rebels  had  de- 
tected the  enterprise.  As  the  boats  approached 
the  sloop  they  saw  a squadron  of  cavaliy  riding 
down  the  banks.  They  were  thus  obliged  to 
move  back,  out  into  the  river,  and  to  send  for 
reinforcements. 

Four  boats  w ere  promptly  forwarded  to  their 
aid.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  assembled  two 
boats  were  sent  to  capture  the  sloop,  wThile  the 
rest  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  any 
emergency.  The  rebels,  in  ambush,  threw  in 
upon  the  advancing  boats  a volley  of  bullets, 
wounding  three  men.  The  fire  was  instantly 
returned  by  a shower  of  canister  and  shrapnell, 
sweeping  the  thicket  and  speedily  scattering 
the  band  who,  in  Indian  fashion,  were  lurking 
there.  The  rebel  sailors  fled  from  the  sloop  as 
the  boats’  crew  boarded  it.  The  victors  ent 
their  prize  from  her  moorings,  and  all  the  boats 
towed  her  down  the  river. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  by  the  wharves  in 
Apalachicola.  The  rebel  guerrillas,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  ambush,  hastened  to  the 
city  and  secreted  themselves  behind  an  em- 
bankment and  in  the  store  - houses.  As  our 
boats  came  within  close  musket-range,  the  men 
laboriously  pulling  at  their  oars,  towring  the 
sloop,  the  rebels  again,  from  their  concealment, 
opened  fire,  with  volley  after  volley,  wounding 
several,  but  killing  none.  Little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  retribution  which  instantly 
visited  them.  The  howitzers  were  turned  upon 
their  lurking-places.  Shells,  shrapnell,  canis- 
ter pursued  them  as  with  a divine  vengeance. 
Limb  was  torn  from  limb,  buildings  set  on  Are, 
houses  blown  to  pieces.  Not  another  gun  could 
be  fired  at  our  troops.  To  pick  up  the  wound- 
ed and  to  extinguish  the  flames,  wphich  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  city,  engrossed  all 
the  energies  of  the  foe.  Scarcely  had  the  boats 
returned  to  the  fleet  with  their  prize,  having 
eighty  bales  of  cotton  on  board,  when  a flag  of 
truce  wpas  sent  to  the  fleet  from  Apalachicola, 
imploring  that  our  naval  surgeons  might  be 
sent  to  the  town  to  dress  the  stumps  of  the  un- 
happy men  whose  limbs  bad  been  blown  off  by 
the  fragments  of  our  shells.  Doctors  Stevens, 
Scofield,  and  Draper  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices on  this  mission  of  mercy  to  our  enemies. 
The  rebels  were  also  informed  that  were  our 
boats  again  fired  upon  from  Apalachicola  the 
city  should  be  laid  in  ashes. 

The  secessionists  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalachi- 
cola were  largely  supplying  the  rebel  army  with 
beef  packed  in  salt.  To  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion immense  salt-works  were  erected  all  along 
the  bays  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  Our 
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gun-boats  swept  the  coast  and  laid  them  near- 
ly all  in  ruins. 

About  this  time  a guerrilla  band  at  Cedar 
Keys,  with  savage  cunning,  enticed  a boat  on 
shore  from  the  steamer  Somerset,  by  displaying 
three  white  flags  from  the  houses.  Just  as  the 
boat's  crew  were  landing  they  were  fired  upon 
from  the  windows  of  a house,  and  eight  of  the 
men  were  wounded,  some  of  them  very  severe- 
ly. The  retributions  of  war  are  terrible.  The 
wounded  men  succeeded  in  working  their  way 
back  to  the  ship.  An  avenging  force  was  sent 
to  the  shore  to  administer  the  merited  punish- 
ment. In  a few  hours  the  whole  town  was  in 
ashes. 

Twice  the  Union  forces  had  now  taken  Jack- 
sonville. Twice  they  had  abandoned  it  as  not 
worth  holding.  Slowly,  and  with  great  oppo- 
sition, the  Government  had  been  led  to  adopt 
the  measure  of  employing  colored  troops.  The 
rebels  had  run  large  numbers  of  slaves  into  the 
interior  of  Florida,  as  a place  of  security.  It 
was  deemed  wise  to  occupy  Jacksonville  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  collecting  and  arming 
the  negroes.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1863,  a se- 
cret expedition,  whose  destination  was  known 
to  but  few',  left  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  It 
consisted  of  the  First  and  Second  Regiments 
of  South  Carolina  Colored  Volunteers,  under 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Colonel  James 
Montgomery.  They  were  conveyed  in  three 
transports. 

On  the  7th  the  vessels  reached  Femandina, 
and,  after  a short  delay,  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  where  they  dropped 
anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Here  a 
couple  of  gun-boats  joined  them,  the  Norwich 
and  the  Uncas.  The  next  day  the  expedition 
steamed  up  the  river.  Passing  the  ruined  bat- 
teries on  St.  Johns  bluff,  which  the  rebels  had 
made  no  attempt  to  repair,  they  ran  alongside 
of  the  wharf  in  Jacksonville,  and,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  the  Uncas,  the  colored  troops, 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  eagerly  jumped  pn 
shore.  The  rebels  had  simply  a picket  estab- 
lished in  the  town,  w'hile  a considerable  force 
was  encamped  three  miles  distant.  The  well- 
disciplined  troops  immediately  formed  in  march- 
ing order,  and  so  suddenly  had  they  arrived  and 
landed  that  almost  the  first  intimation  the  in- 
habitants had  of  their  presence  was  in  witness- 
ing the  solid  column  of  black  faces  marching 
through  their  streets. 

Colonel  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  two 
companies,  pushed  out  into  the  woods,  where 
his  colored  soldiers,  with  bravery  which  elicited 
great  admiration,  attacked  a company  of  rebel 
cavalry  and  handsomely  routed  them.  Colonel 
Higginson,  in  the  mean  time,  stationed  pick- 
ets throughout  the  town,  and  adopted  other 
precautions  against  surprise.  It  was  now  night, 
and  our  troops  were  in  secure  possession  of  the 
place,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  National  flag  was 
now  established  permanently  here,  and  the 
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loyal  men  felt  very  great  relief.  This  sense 
of  security  was  increased  as,  after  a few  days, 
the  Sixth  Connecticut  and  the  Eighth  Maine 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  little  army.  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  and  the  consternation 
of  every  loyal  man,  scarcely  had  these  latter 
troops  debarked  ere  the  inexplicable  order 
came  not  only  for  their  immediate  return,  but 
for  the  recall  of  all  the  colored  troops  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  place  for  the  third  time. 
Though  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
promptly  to  obey  these  orders,  the  murmur- 
ings  were  loud  and  deep. 

There  probably  never  was  an  array  com- 
posed of  such  fine  materials  as  the  Union  army 
in  this  great  conflict.  In  every  regiment  there 
might  be  found  many  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  religious  character.  But  whenever 
there  is  war  ail  the  lovers  of  violence  and  crime 
rush  to  the  field.  Thus  there  will  be  found  in 
every  army  many  men  utterly  reckless,  and 
who  shrink  at  no  crime.  Some  of  these  men, 
notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  their  com- 
rades and  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  officers, 
taking  advantage  of  a high  wind  and  the  com- 
bustible nature  of  the  buildings,  set  fire  to  the 
town.  Jacksonville  was  soon  in  ruins.  The 
beautiful  city,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  the  favorite  resort 
for  invalids  from  the  North,  was  wrapped  in 
flames  and  consumed  to  ashes.  Scarcely  a 
mansion,  store-house,  or  negro  cabin  was  left 
to  tell  where  Jacksonville  once  stood.  Long 
lines  of  magnificent  oaks,  with  their  green  fo- 
liage and  graceful  drapery  of  Spanish  moss, 
ornamented  the  streets.  Orange  groves  per- 
fumed the  air  with  their  perpetual  blossoms 
mingling  with  the  golden  fruit.  The  yards 
and  gardens  were  embellished  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers  blooming  in  the  profusion  of  tropic- 
al luxuriance. 

The  relentless  flames  swept  over  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  Eden,  and  it  emerged  from  the  or- 
deal as  if  scathed  by  the  curse  of  God.  An 
eye-witness  on  board  the  steam  transport  Bos- 
ton writes : , 

u From  this  upper-deck  the  scene  presented  to  the  spec- 
tator Is  one  of  the  most  fearful  magnificence.  On  every 
side,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  dense  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  dames  are  bursting  through  the  mansions  and 
warehouses.  A fresh  south  wiud  is  blowing  immense 
blazing  cindere  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  beautiful 
Spanish  mew*,  drooping  so  gracefully  from  the  long  avenues 
of  the  splendid  old  oaks,  has  caught  fire,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  through  these  once  pleasant  streets  nothing 
but  sheets  of  flame  can  be  seen,  running  up  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then  dart- 
ing off  to  the  smallest  branches.  The  whole  city — man- 
sions, warehouses,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  orange  groves— 
all  that  refined  taste  and  art  through  many  years  have 
made  beautiful  and  attractive,  are  being  lapped  np,  and 
by  the  howling,  fiery  blast.** 

Fifty  families,  most  of  them  professing  Union 
sentiments,  with  their  homes  and  their  furni- 
ture in  ashes,  in  the  extreme  of  penury,  and 
debarred  of  all  means  of  support,  were  huddled 
on  board  the  transports,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Beaufort.  Most  of  them  had  saved  nothing 
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but  the  few  clothes  they  wore.  There  they 
stood,  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  torn  from 
their  once  happy  and  beautiful  homes  and 
plunged  into  life-long  woe,  many  of  them  the 
innocent  victims  of  dreadful  war.  It  is  a slight 
solace  to  one’s  agonized  feelings  to  reflect  that 
probably  many  of  these  women  were  among  the 
most  determined  and  malignant  instigators  of 
the  conflict.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  God’s 
providential  government  that  the  innocent  must 
suffer  with  the  guilty. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  fleet,  after  a fine  run 
of  fourteen  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns,  returned  to  Beaufort.  General  Saxton 
set  apart  some  houses  for  the  temporary  ac- 
commodation of  these  war-stricken  refugees, 
and  they  were  fed  upon  the  rations  of  the  com- 
missary department. 

The  achievements  of  our  blockading  squad- 
ron have  never  been  suitably  commemorated. 
And  yet  they  performed  many  of  the  most 
arduous  and  daring  exploits  of  the  war,  and 
contributed  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  the  glorious  final  result.  It  was  one  great 
object  of  the  National  Government  to  render  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  rebels  to  feed 
their  armies.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  roamed  over 
the  prairies  of  Florida.  These  were  killed, 
packed  in  salt,  and  sent  in  great  abundance,  by 
the  internal  railroads,  to  the  several  encamp- 
ments. There  were  innumerable  bays  and  in- 
lets penetrating  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  along 
whose  silent  and  secluded  shores  salt-works 
were  reared.  The  destruction  of  these  works 
cut  off  those  supplies  of  meat  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  an  army. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Pensacola 
there  was  an  immense  body  of  water  jutting  in 
from  the  Gulf,  called  St.  Andrews  Bay.  The 
shores  of  this  inland  sea  spread  out  through 
uncounted  leagues  in  every  conceivable  irregu- 
larity of  outline.  Here  there  was  a gloomy 
forest  and  there  a frowning  bluff.  At  one  point 
the  open  prairie  spread  far  away  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  again  the  en- 
croaching hillocks,  crowned  witl\  dark  ever- 
greens and  hoary,  moss-draped  oaks,  obstructed 
the  view.  From  time  immemorial  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Indian  had  dotted  these  shores,  and 
his  fragile  canoe  had  glanced  over  these  waves. 
The  Indian  had  now  disappeared.  The  coun- 
try generally  retained  its  pristine  wildness,  and 
naught  but  the  cry  of  the  water-fowl  was  heard 
to  disturb  the  silence  of  its  lonely  waters. 

Not  far  within  the  entrance  of  this  majestic 
bay  there  was  the  little  town  of  St.  Andrews, 
an  exceedingly  convenient  resort  for  blockade- 
runners.  There  was  a small  blockading  force 
guarding  the  coast  there,  under  the  command 
of  Acting-Master  William  R.  Browne.  Learn- 
ing that  there  were  some  pretty  extensive  salt- 
works in  operation  far  up  this  bay,  in  regions 
where  they  could  not  be  reached  by  our  gun- 
boats, and  being  fully  convinced  that  in  their 
wilderness  seclusion  they  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  any  military  force,  Mr.  Browne  fitted 
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out  a single  boat’s  crew  of  bold  men,  and  sent 
them  on  an  exploring  adventure  up  the  bay 
under  the  command  of  Acting-Ensign  James  J. 
Russel.  It  was  the  2d  of  December,  a very 
delightful  season  of  the  year  in ‘that  sunny  re- 
gion. 

They  rowed  along,  in  a westerly  direction, 
about  twenty  miles,  through  a varied  scene  of 
wildness,  desolation,  and  beauty,  and  then  land- 
ing, marched  through  the  wilderness  country 
five  miles  until  they  reached  a large  sheet  of 
salt-water,  called  Lake  Ocala.  Here  they 
came  suddenly  upon  Kent’s  salt-works.  There 
were  thirteen  huge  tanks  or  kettles  in  full  blast, 
each  holding  two  hundred  gallons.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  had  fallen  upon  some  realm  of 
Pluto,  as  they  saw  the  immense  fires  blazing, 
negroes  running  to  and  fro  feeding  them  with 
the  resinous  fuel,  and  the  air  filled  with  smoke 
and  vapor.  They  were  producing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  gallons  of  salt  daily.  Our  boat’s 
crew,  who  certainly  deserve  the  title  of  in- 
trepid, broke  the  boilers  to  pieces,  utterly  de- 
molished the  works,  and  threw  into  the  lake  all 
the  salt  which  they  had  accumulated.  Two 
large  flat-boats  and  six  ox-carts  were  destroyed, 
and  seventeen  prisoners  taken  and  paroled. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  incited  to 
other  similar  movements.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  stem-wheel  steamer  Bloomer,  under  Act- 
ing-Ensign Edwin  Cressy,  arrived.  The  steam- 
er was  of  such  light  draught  that  she  could  run 
almost  any  where  over  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  bay.  Master  Browne  put  three  officers  and 
forty-eight  men  on  board,  and  sent  them  to  the 
extreme  western  extremity  of  the  bay,  to  a 
place  called  West  Bay,  where  they  found  ex- 
tensive Government  salt-works,  which  were  pro- 
ducing four  hundred  bushels  daily.  Here  they 
destroyed  twenty-seven  buildings,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  boilers  and  kettles,  five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  salt,  and  store-houses  contain- 
ing three  months’  provisions.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars. 

This  little  stem-wheeler,  which  a sailor  said 
“could  run  wherever  there  was  a light  dew,” 
now  steamed  down  the  shore  of  the  bay,  pene- 
trating all  its  secluded  inlets,  and  destroyed  a 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  private  salt-making 
establishments.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty  boil- 
ers and  kettles  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  salt  thrown  into  the  lake. 
There  was  also  committed  to  the  flames  two 
hundred  buildings,  twenty-seven  wagons,  ami 
five  large  flat-boats.  The  entire  damage  to 
the  enemy  was  deemed  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  is  war!  “War,” 
says  Napoleon,  “is  the  science  of  barbarians, 
the  science  of  destruction.” 

By  some  strange  instinct,  in  these  far-away- 
regions,  the  slaves,  with  universal  acclaim,  re- 
ceived the  Union  soldiers  as  their  deliverers. 
No  frowns  of  their  masters  could  repress  their 
delight.  With  joy,  which  at  times  passed  all 
bounds,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
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t unity  of  escaping  from  a bondage  which  their 
saute  loathed.  These  ever-trtic  friends  to  the 
Union  cause  proved  of  great  service  in  pointing 
out  the  location  of  salt-works,  and  tho  places 
where  kettles  had  bee*%  hastily  buried  for  con- 
cealment. Thirty-one  of  t hese  contrabands  ac- 
companied the  steamer  back. 

While  these  movements  were  in  operation, 


set  them  in  flames  bv  Iris  shells,  and  the  con- 
flagration rapidly  spreading,  in  a few  hours 
thirty- two  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

A few  days  after  these  events  a steamer  teas 
discovered,  on  the  20th  of  December,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Suwannee  River,  apparently  at 
anchor  or  aground.  This  was  a considerable 
stream  flowing  into  the  Gulf,  about  two  hun- 


Aeting-Mnsier  Brown!,  learning  from  deserters  j dred  miles,  following  the  coast  line,  east  from 
that  the  town  of  St.  Andrews  had  been  lor  ten  j Apalachicola.  Though  there  were  hut  five  feet 
months  occupied  by  a rebel  military  force,  | of  water  on  the  bar,  the  stream  above  pi e^eutiul 
steamed  up  in  the  bark  Restless  to  within  a j a depth  of  fifteen  feet  for  a distance  of  nearly 
hundred  yards  of  the  town.  Seeing  a body  of  j sixty  miles.  The  blockade  schooner  Fox,  un* 
soldiers  he  shelled  them,  and  drove  them  speed-  ! der  command  of  Acting-Master  George  Ash- 
iiy  into  the  woods.  Then,  selecting  some  of  j bury,  made  the  discovery.  She  immediately 
the  weathermost  houses  for  a target,  he  soon  j beat  up  toward  her,  until,  when  within  three- 
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quarters  of  a mile  of  tlie  rebel  steamer,  the 
schooner  ran  aground.  Fire  was  then  opened 
upon  the  rebel  craft  from  a howitzer  which 
drove  all  the  crew  ashore.  Before  escaping 
they  scuttled  the  vessel.  A boat’s  crew  took 
possession  of  her.  Finding  that  she  could  not 
be  removed,  and  night  coming  on,  the  torch 
w&s  applied.  Through  the  long  hours  of  dark- 
ness the  gloom  of  those  black  forests  and  lone 
waters  was  dispelled  by  the  crackling  of  flames 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  great  conflagration. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Fox  discovered  a vessel  trying  to  run 
into  the  Suwannee  River.  Chase  was  immedi- 
ately made,  and  after  the  run  of  two  hours  the 
persuasive  influence  of  a few  shells  induced  the 
schooner  to  heave  to.  She  proved  to  be  a 
British  blockade-runner  from  Havana,  loaded 
with  lead  and  salt,  and  was  seized  as  a prize. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
rebel  armies  could  not  exist  without  it.  They 
immediately  made  efforts  to  repair  and  defend 
their  ruined  works.  Early  in  February,  1864, 
the  rebels  had  put  up  at  West  Bay,  upon  the 
site  of  the  ruins  which  we  had  left  there  in  De- 
cember, greatly  enlarged  works,  with  a guard 
of  fifty  to  protect  them.  There  were  twenty-six 
sheet^iron  boilers,  each  one  of  which  held  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one  gallons,  and  nineteen 
kettles  averaging  two  hundred  gallons.  These 
boilers  and  kettles  had  cost  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  the  works 
covered  a space  of  half  a square  mile.  They 
had  been  in  operation  but  ten  days  yvhen  Licu- 
• tenant  W.  R.  Browne  fitted  out  a cutter, 
manned  with  thirteen  men  under  Acting-Ensign 
James  J.  Russel,  and  sent  them  up  the  Gulf 
coast  twenty  miles.  Here  they  w'ere  to  land 
and  march  inland  seven  miles,  until  they  should 
strike  the  works  on  West  Bay,  thus  attacking 
them  in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  Acting- 
Ensign  Henry  Edson,  with  a second  ciKter, 
containing  ten  men,  proceeded  by  the  inside 
passage  along  the  shores  of  St.  Andrews  Bay, 
to  attack  them  in  front. 

This  was,  to  say  the  least,  a very  daring t 
movement — twenty-three  men  setting  out  to 
attack  fifty  on  their  own  ground.  Fortune  fa- 
vored the  enterprise.  The  two  parties  arrived 
nearly  simultaneously.  The  rebel  guard,  sur- 
prised by  the  double  attack,  and  unconscious 
of  the  feeble  numbers  of  their  assailants,  proba- 
bly supposing  that  a whole  regiment  was  about 
to  dash  upon  them,  broke  and  fled  in  terror. 
The  boilers  and  kettles  were  broken  to  pieces, 
the  chimneys  and  furnaces  torn  down,  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  salt  throwrn  into  the  bay,  and  a 
general  destruction  so  complete  effected  as  to 
render  the  wyorks  utterly  useless.  The  two 
parties  returned  from  their  prosperous  excur- 
sion without  any  loss. 

St.  Andrew's  Inlet  enters  the  bay  near  the 
centre,  dividing  it  into  tw’o  bodies  of  water,  the 
East  and  West  Bay.  Lieutenant  Browne  now, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  cruise  along  to  the  east.  A cutter  w ith 


eleven  men  was  under  the  charge  of  Ensign 
Henry  Edson.  Master’s-Mate  F.  Grant  took 
the  gig  with  seven  men.  The  boats  left  the 
Restless  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  As  they 
cruised  along  these  solitary  bays,  creeks,  and 
inlets  they  destroyed  sixteen  independent  salt- 
works, some  of  them  being  the  most  extensive 
the  rebel  Government  had  ever  erected  in  Flor 
ida.  Destruction,  to  a generous  heart,  must 
be  a painful  duty.  But  it  is  ennobled  and  ren- 
dered almost  joyous  by  the  conviction  that 
comparatively  trivial  ruin  may  rescue  a great 
nation  from  overthrow. 

There  were  now  scarcely  any  rebel  troops 
left  in  Florida.  The  indications  were  quite 
decisive  that,  could  the  Union  men  be  sure  of 
protection,  the  whole  State  might  easily  be 
brought  back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government.  Early  in  February,  1864,  Gen- 
eral Gilmore  was  in  command  at  Hilton  Head. 
With  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  he 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of 
Florida.  Twenty  steamers  and  eight  schoon- 
ers conveyed  a force  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  un- 
der command  of  General  T.  Seymour.  The 
fleet  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
about  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
They  were  entering  a clime  of  sunshine  and 
flowers  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  spring  adorn- 
ment, and  every  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
bird-songs  which  filled  the  air. 

Leaving  a couple  of  gun-boats  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
steamed  up,  with  the  sloops  in  tow,  to  the  piers 
of  desolate,  blackened,  ruined  Jacksonville.  A 
squad  of  rebel  infantry,  hid  behind  some  trees, 
fired  into  one  of  the  steamers,  u-ounding  one 
man.  Several  companies  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  (colored)  sprang  ashore,  and,  on 
the  double-quick,  gave  chase  to  the  foe,  who 
speedily  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Pursuing 
them  two  mildl,  they  came  proudly  back,  bring- 
ing with  them  five  prisoners. 

The  troops,  with  all  the  vast  material  of  war 
w’hich  even  so  small  an  army  requires,  were 
speedily  landed.  The  next  day,  Monday,  the 
8th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
commenced  their  march  into  the  interior. 
They  proceeded  but  about  three  miles  that 
night,  and  bivouacked.  The  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  the  9th,  with  a body  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  advance,  they  pressed  on,  directly 
west,  following  the  line  of  the  Florida  Central 
Railroad,  toward  a wretched  little  hamlet  call- 
ed Baldwin,  eighteen  miles  from  Jacksonville. 
The  country  was  uninviting,  almost  uninhabit- 
ed. There  was  not  a hill  to  cheer  the  eye,  but 
only  a vast  plain,  with  Occasional  swamps  all 
covered  with  a scattered  growth  of  resinous 
pines.  There  were  here  and  there  depressions 
where  the  rain  had  settled  in  pools  of  wmter, 
and  some  dismal  swamps. 

Colonel  Henry,  w'ith  a body  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  bad  pushed  on  during  the  night,  re- 
connoitring in  advance.  The  night  was  so 
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intensely  dark  that  some  of  the  way  the  riders 
could  not  see  the  heads  of  their  horses.  Still 
they  pressed  merrily  forward,  unwisely  despis- 
ing their  foe.  They  had  proceeded  but  a few 
miles  when  they  came  upon  the  camp-fire  of 
one  of  the  advance  rebel  pickets.  The  few 
rebels  there  fled  precipitately  back  to  their  re- 
serve post.  Eagerly  our  advance  urged  their 
horses  onward  until  they  came  to  a body  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy, 
gathered,  evidently  in  some  agitation,  around 
their  fires  at  Camp  Finnigan.  They  were  hast- 
ily eating  their  breakfast.  Their  horses  were 
in  harness  and  the  wagons  partly  loaded,  ready 
for  a start.  It  was  dark,  and  the  rebels  had 
no  knowledge  of  our  approach,  though  our 
horses  were  within  a few  rods  of  their  camp. 

After  a careful  reconnoissance  the  Fortieth 
Massachusetts  mounted  infantry  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  with  Captain  Elder’s  flying 
artillery  just  in  their  rear.  Suddenly  two  bu- 
glers blew  their  loudest  blasts,  and  the  cavalry 
battalion  dashed  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  The  foe  dispersed  like  a covey  of 
partridges  when  the  hunter’s  dog  leaps  into 
their  midst.  In  an  instant  nearly  every  rfebel 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  night  and  of  the 
forest.  Four  guns  and  the  whole  camp  equi- 
page fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  Union 
troops,  whose  confidence  in  their  own  power 
and  in  the  impotence  of  the  rebels,  already  too 
strong,  was  thus  greatly  increased. 

Colonel  Henry  remained  at  Camp  Finnigan 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  baiting  his 
horses,  while  the  men  amused  themselves  in 
examining  the  trunks,  valises,  and  other  treas- 
ures which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Again, 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  troops  were  mount- 
ed and  on  the  road.  At  seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning  they  dashed  into  Baldwin,  eighteen 
miles  from  Jacksonville,  which  they  found  to 
be  a southern  village  of  fifteen  buildings.  No 
foe  was  found  there.  In  the  depot  they  cap- 
tured stores  to  the  amount  of  about  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars.  This  was  deemed  an  important 
strategic  point,  as  here  the  railroad  from  Fer- 
nandina  to  Cedar  Keys  crosses  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral. In  the  afternoon  General  Gilmore  and 
General  Seymour  and  his  Staff  came  up  from 
Jacksonville.  # 

At  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Wednes- 
day, the  10th,  the  little  army  was  again  upon 
the  move,  still  following  westward  the  line  of 
the  Central  Railroad.  The  march  of  a couple  j 
of  hours  brought  them  to  Barber’s  Station.  | 
Just  beyond  they  came  to  a small  stream  called 
the  South  Fork  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  Here, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  the  enemy,  at  a plank ! 
bridge  over  what  is  called  Big  Creek,  having  j 
destroyed  the  bridge,  made  a slight  show  of  j 
resistance.  But  our  horsemen  dashed  gallant- 
ly through  the  stream  and  put  the  foe  to  flight. 
A few  were  killed  and  several  wounded  on  both 
sides.  One  wounded  rebel,  as  he  was  sinking 
away  in  death,  said,  sadly,  that  ho  had  been 
forced  into  the  service,  and  that  he  had  done 


all  he  could  to  prevent  the  war.  We  secured 
about  fifty  horses,  with  a considerable  amount 
of  small-arms.  They  found  here  a wealthy 
Southern  planter,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  State.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  twenty-five  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  And  yet,  with  characteristic  Southern 
comfortlessness,  he  lived  in  a miserable  shanty 
which  would  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the 
humblest  Northern  day-laborer. 

After  a short  rest  at  Barber’s  they  pressed 
on  to  Sanderson,  which  was  forty  miles  from 
Jacksonville.  Here  they  arrived  about  six 
o’clock  in'  the  evening.  Sanderson  consists  of 
a railway  station  a little  larger  than  Baldwin. 

The  rebels  had  left  precipitately  fifteen  min- 
utes before  our  troops  arrived,  and  had  applied 
the  torch  to  three  buildings  containing  a large 
amount  of  commissary  stores.  The  night  was 
illumined  by  the  great  conflagration.  At  two 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  11th, 
the  column  was  again  in  motion  for  Lake  City, 
some  twenty  miles  farther  \vest,  still  following 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  At  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  they  were  within  a few  miles  of 
the  city,  not  having  encountered  any  foe.  Here 
the  advance  found  the  enemy  in  some  strength, 
advantageously  posted  in  the  forest.  They 
therefore  fell  slowly  back  until  the  main  body 
could  come  up. 

In  the  uftemoon  it  began  to  rain,  and  a dis- 
mal night  came  on,  cold  and  wet  aud  dark. 

The  men  and  the  horses  were  jaded  out  by 
their  long  march.  Their  provisions  were  also 
far  in  their  rear.  Upon  the  rain-soaked  sods 
the  men  bivouacked  in  the  extreme  of  discom- 
fort. Thus  far  the  expedition  had  been  tri- 
umphantly successful.  The  enemy  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  stand  against  us.  We 
had  destroyed  rebel  governmental  property  to 
the  amount  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  for  days  past  the  rebels 
had  been  harrying  down  from  their  large  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  and  Charleston 
well-armed  bands,  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  fall  stealthily 
upon  our  unsuspecting  column  and  destroy  it 
utterly. 

They  selected  their  position  within  a few 
miles  of  Lake  City,  near  a railroad  station  called 
Olustce.  There  was  a swamp  in  front  of  them, 
earth- works  on  their  left,  and  a slight  eleva- 
tion covered  with  forests  on  the  right.  They 
had  also  chosen  the  spot  where  our  troops  must 
stand.  As  the  Union  troops  passed  along  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  swamps  they 
were  compelled  to  deploy  to  form  in  line  of 
battle,  with  the  swamps  in  their  rear.  They 
were  there  exposed  to  a murderous  fire  from 
the  well-posted  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  to  the 
unerring  aim  of  sharp-shooters,  who  in  large 
numbers  had  climbed  into  the  forest  trees.  In 
attempting  a retreat  the  swamps  would  almost 
inevitably  throw  them  into  dire  confusiou. 

Our  leaders,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  on  this  occasion  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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prayer,  “Thank  Gud  we  have  none  of  that 
sneaking  virtue  called  prudence  !’-  With  blind 
bravery  they  marched  into  the  jaws  of  dost  ruc- 
tion. Many  of  the  gnus  and  musket*  were  un- 
loaded. No  foe  was  to  be  seen;  no  signs  of 
camps  any  where  ; no  sounds  but  the  tramp  of 
the  army  and  the  murmur  r«f  the  breeze  through 
the  pines.  The  Seventh  Connecticut  was  in  the 
advance.  As  they  passed  between  the  swamps 
nut  emerged  into  the  open  fields  beyond  a ter- 
rific concentric  fire  swept  their  ranks  from  the 
almost  invisible  foe,  marshaled  in  a curved  line 
i mile  in  length  around  them.  The  Seventh 
New*  Hampshire,  which  had  already  ennobled 
itself  by  many  brilliant  exploits,  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  their  comrade*.  Hamilton's  battery 


came  thundering  forward,  Elder  upon  the  rigid. 
La n gdon  on  t lie  left . The  Eigh th  V riited  State* 
(colored).  Colonel  Charles  \V.  Friblcy,  came 
gallantly  at  the  doubic-qnick  Into  the  caldron 
of  death.  Our  whole  force  was  soon  engaged 
Never  did  men  fight  more  desperately.  But 
they  were  outnumbered  three  to  erne.  The 
w hite  man  and  the  black  innn  fought  ride  l y 
side,  patriot  brothers  equal  in  heroism.  The 
crimson  flood  from  their  veins  which  blended 
on  the  sod  showed  that  God  bad  made  of  "one 
blood”  both  races. 

For  four  hours,  from  two  o'clock  till  si*.  the 
battle  raged,  the  Union  troops  receiving  three 
bullets  for  every  one  they  could  return.  KvIk  I 
sharp-shooters  in  the  trees  could  take  deliber- 
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ate  aim  and  strike  down  their  man  at  every 
shot.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful.  More  than 
a thousand  of  our  troops  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Many  of  our  horses  were  shot.  Our 
ammunition  was  expended.  We  had  met  with 
a terrible  disaster,  and  retreat  became  inevita- 
ble. It  was  an  hour  of  agony.  Guns  had  to 
be  abandoned,  for  the  horses  which  drew  them 
were  shot.  Our  wounded  we  had  to  leave  upon 
the  field,  writhing  in  torture,  for  we  had  no 
means  for  removing  them.  General  Seymour 
did  every  thing  which  bravery  could  do  to  ex- 
tricate his  men  from  the  ambuscade  into  which 
he  had  led  them.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  the  bloody  day  of  Olustce  the  Union 
troops  were  not  only  outnumbered  but  outgen- 
eraled. 

The  heroic  Seventh  Connecticut  occupied 
the  honorable  post  of  rear-guard,  holding  the 
foe  in  check  as  our  shattered  columns  fell  back. 
Retiring  rapidly  but  in  good  order,  these  ex- 
hausted, war-worn  men,  many  of  them  severe- 
ly wounded,  toiled  along  all  night,  and  passing 
Barber’s  Station  reached  Baldwin.  The  rebels 
followed  our  retreating  columns  cautiously.  At 
Baldwin  a large  amount  of  military  stores,  which 
we  had  accumulated  there,  were  committed  to 
the  flames.  The  wounded  men  who  had  pain- 
fully toiled  along  to  this  place  were  here  placed 
in  the  cars  and  sent  to  Jacksonville.  At  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  the  troops  reached  Jackson- 
ville, and  the  next  day  most  of  them  re-em- 
barked and  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  Sad  as 
was  this  disaster,  troops  never  fought  more 
bravely  than  did  our  white  and  colored  troops 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Olustee.* 

After  this  there  was  no  more  serious  fighting 
in  Florida.  Garrisons  occupied  Jacksonville 
and  other  points  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  while 
a small  force  of  rebels  remained  in  the  interior. 
But  there  was  now  a concentration  of  all  the 
armies  on  both  sides  for  the  final  tremendous 
struggle  around  the  walls  of  Richmond.  Such 
a struggle  was  never  witnessed  before.  It  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  and 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  capture  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army  crushed 
the  heart  of  the  rebellion.  The  more  embit- 
tered of  the  foes  of  the  Union  fled  from  the 
land  which  they  had  crimsoned  with  blood. 
The  loyal  men  of  Florida  now  dared  to  pro- 
claim their  loyalty.  The  unthinking  crowd, 
who  drift  with  the  popular  current,  joined  the 
Unionists  in  welcoming  with  acclaim  the  return 
of  the  National  flag.  But  Florida  came  back 
from  her  prodigal  wandering  emaciate  and  in 
rags.  Her  crime  was  great,  her  punishment 
severe.  The  National  Government,  with  kind- 
liest yearnings  for  every  member  of  the  great 
household  of  States,  received  the  returning 

* Tliis  defeat  has  elicited  much  anj^ry  comment.  The 
above  record  is  as  impartial  an  account  as  the  writer  can 
give  from  the  official  reports  and  dispatches  of  Generals 
Gilmore  and  Seymour,  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
several  who  participated  in  the  scenes.  Quite  a collection 
of  these  papera  may  be  found  in  the  Rebellion  Record, 
vol.  viiL 


wanderer  with  open  arms,  exclaiming,  “My 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; was  lost,  and 
is  found.  ” 


♦MANASQUAN. 

I WAS  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  piazza 
which  runs  round  the  house.  A pleasant 
summer  murmur  filled  the  air.  The  shrill  busy 
hum  of  insects,  the  soft  sighings  of  the  south- 
west wind,  and  for  bass  the  roar  of  the  surf  on 
the  beach  completed  the  harmony.  I was  doing 
nothing  but  thinking,  thinking  and  pitying  in 
my  heart  those  who  were  compelled  to  live  in 
the  busy,  noisy,  dusty  city. 

“Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotlia, 

Ut  prkca  gens  mort&lium, 

P&teraa  rura  bobus  exercet  auia, 

Solutua  omni  fenore." 

Horace,  Epod.,  Car.  iL 

I had  just  repeated  to  myself,  as  I drew  in  a 
fresh  respiration  of  the  clover-scented  air  and 
gave  out  a tobacco-perfumed  one  in  return. 
Not  that  I have  any  paternal  acres  whereon  to 
exercise  my  cattle.  No,  all  my  earthly  posses- 
sions are  in  a very  small  compass.  “ Chateaux 
eu  Espagne” — castles  in  the  air,  are  the  extent  of 
my  dominions.  And  I can  expand  or  compress 
them  at  pleasure.  I was,  however,  so  busy 
when  a little  incident  started  such  an  agreeable 
train  of  inquiry  and  meditation  in  my  mind, 
that  if  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  it 
as  I have  in  writing  it,  I will  make  no  more 
apology  for  the  deed.  It  is  nothing,  I know ; 
I have  just  given  a retrospective  glance  at  the 
wet  lines  above  my  pen,  and  am  quite  ashamed 
at  all  this  preamble  about  a bee — a big  block 
bumble-bee.  There,  I did  not  mean  that  as  a 
specimen  of  alliteration.  I was  seated  on  the 
piazza,  an  old  decaying  one  round  a farm-house 
in  New  Jersey,  at  Point  Pleasant,  rightly  so 
named. 

Settling  myself  down  for  an  after-breakfast 
smoke,  and  dismissing  as  much  of  the  machin- 
ery of  thought  as  showed  signs  of  motion  from 
my  brains,  I lit  my  pipe,  blew  a long  cone  of 
smoke  out  into  the  still  summer  air,  and  looked 
up  at  the  calm  blue  space  above  my  head,  in 
which  the  swallows  were  skating  with  swift  and 
graceful  turns.  When,  presently,  I could  not 
help  noticing  a large,  black-headed  bee  which 
seemed  annoyed  and  highly  indignant  at  my 
sitting  in  th&t  particular  spot.  Angrily  it 
hummed  and  droned  about  my  head,  and  then 
finding  I would  not  move  it  disappeared  sud- 
denly under  ray  seat.  I then  heard  a scratch- 
ing and  scraping  like  a mouse  at  a short  dis- 
tance. At  my  feet,  on  looking  down,  I saw  a 
small  heap  of  tine  saw-dust  mixed  with  a yel- 
lowish-looking powder-pollen.  The  bee  was  a 
carpenter,  and  at  work  whore  I was  seated.  I 
had  noticed  a little  round  hole  as  I sat  down, 
but  then  thought  nothing  of  it.  Dreamily  1 
wondered  what  my  friend  was  doing.  I shifted 
a little  unconsciously  on  my  seat,  when,  ugh  ! 
a smart  dig  behind  made  me  spring  up  off  it. 
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The  little  animal  had  stung  me.  At  first  I was 
angiy  and  felt  inclined  to  kill  it.  Then  I re- 
lented as  I thought  of  Wordsworth  and  his  ad- 
vice : 

u Never  to  mix  our  pleasure  nor  our  gnin 
With  sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  tliat  feels,*’ 

and  turned  my  attention  to  his  goings  on  in- 
stead. It  came  out  and  flew  away,  but  pres- 
ently returned  and  poised  itself  in  stationary 
flight  above  my  head.  I could  not  see  its  wings, 
at  least  not  well,  for  they  buzzed  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  to  show  like  a small  clean-edged  mist 
or  halo  around  the  body  which  they  supported. 
This  was  kept  perfectly  still.  It  moved  no 
more,  any  way,  than  the  head  of  a great  rusty 
nail  which  stained  my  seat. 

The  equilibrium  of  these  little  scraps  and 
motes  of  moving  nature  is  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  great  globe  itself ; they  are  chips  of  the  old 
block.  The  earth  spins  round,  and  sleeps  upon 
its  pole  in  perfect  rest,  the  very  opposite  of 
idleness.  So  this  bee  balancing  itself  there, 
and  forming  an  opinion  of  me  in  equilibrium, 
was  intensely  busy,  buzzing  with  full-strung 
healthy  nerve  in  the  summer  stillness.  Pres- 
ently it  swung  itself  out  of  its  station  and  made 
a tour.  Ye  principles  of  dynamics,  will  this 
mighty  globe  ever  thus  take  a cruise  into  space? 
Is  this  long  succession  of  ages  merely  but  the 
pausing  of  an  insect  in  its  flight  ? A thousand 
years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day.  Will  ever 
the  planets  swarm  and  climb  over  one  another’s 
backs  like  bees,  and  be  hived  in  some  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  4 4 Kosmos  ?”  Thus  I thought, 
or,  rather,  let  the  observant  stationary  bee  tickle 
the  small  remnant  of  thinking  material  I had 
left  in  my  brain.  After  several  tours  and  repe- 
titions of  his  poised  scrutiny  my  little  friend 
decided  that  I was  a harmless  giant,  even  if  not 
inanimate,  for  I had  not  so  much  as  winked 
under  his  inspection.  He  made  up  his  mind, 
suddenly  alighted  on  the  edge  of  my  seat,  and 
without  knocking  or  brushing  his  shoes,  tucked 
his  wings  flat  to  his  side,  and  walked  into  the 
little  round  hole,  as  clean-edged  and  circular 
as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a small  sharp  centre- 
bit.  He  walked  slap  into  it,  and  wholly  disap- 
peared. It  was  exactly  his  size.  He  was  gone 
so  long  that  I began  to  grow  quite  uneasy. 
There  was  no  other  hole  near ; he  must  be  there 
still.  How'  could  I express  my  anxiety  ? Ha ! 
I know.  Stooping  down  I blew  a long  thin 
line  of  tobacco-smoke  into  the  hole  and  waited 
for  an  answer.  He  came  out  in  about  half  a 
minute  in  person  (I  heard  him  gl-owling  and 
buzzing  angrily  down  the  hollow  passage),  hind- 
foremost,  and  highly  incensed.  Of  course,  my 
recovered  friend  had  no  idea  that  I had  sum- 
moned him  thus.  I was  leaning  back  against 
the  house  in  the  old  attitude,  but  almost  be- 
trayed myself  by  an  apology  when  I saw  how 
angry  and  alarmed  my  little  gentleman  was. 
He  hustled  out  of  his  hole  backward — which  at- 
titude, by-the-wny,  does  not  add  to  the  effect  of 
a resentful  gesture — turned  sharp  round  the  mo- 
ment he  had  drawn  his  ears  clear  of  the  door- 


way, and  gave  such  a glance  of  reproof  at  things 
in  general  that  I checked  a remark  which  might 
have  been  construed  into  a dangerous  confes- 
sion. 

Now  what  was  that  bee  about  ? 

I intended  to  try  and  find  out,  and  had  just 
settled  myself  for  the  purpose  when  I was  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  interrupted. 

“Oh,  land  of  Goshen,  what  are  you  about 
peeping  and  prying  into  that  varmint’s  hole, 
and  the  fish  are  come  down  to  the  sea,  and 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  place  is  out  after 
them !” 

44  Grandmother,  where  is  my  squid  and  line ?” 
I asked,  as  excited  now  as  the  bee  had  been  a 
few  moments  before. 

“ In  the  back  kitchen,  I reckon,”  was  the  an- 
swer. 

To  rush  there  and  catch  the  line  off  a nail, 
seize  my  hat  and  start,  was  the  affair  of  a mo- 
ment. 

Down  I ran  along  the  banks  of  the  Mana- 
squan  until  I came  to  its  inlet.  There,  on 
coming  to  the  beach,  I found  an  excited,  eager 
crowd  of  some  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  men 
running  up  and  down  it,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  throw  their  line  into  the  roll- 
ing surf,  as  yet,  however,  without  success. 

I stood  on  a sand-bank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Manasquan  River  and  watched.  Presently 
there  was  a loud  shout  from  the  opposite  bank, 
and  I saw  them  running.  There  was  a strange 
sort  of  boiling  appearance  in  the  water,  and 
then  a whole  host  of  small  fish,  moss-boukers, 
flung  themselves  wildly  on  the  sandy  beach, 
flopped  about  thereon,  gasped  hysterically,  and 
then,  after  a few  more  fruitless  leaps,  lay  still, 
choked  by  the  hot  air  and  burning  sun.  The 
men  and  boys  were  meanwhile  swinging  as  fast 
as  they  could  their  squids,  and  sending  them, 
some  of  the  best  throwers,  fifty  yards  into  the 
surf.  No  sooner  did  the  squid  touch  and  dis- 
appear beneath  the  water  than  they  ran  up  the 
sand-hills,  and  lo ! a large  blue-fish  came  leap- 
ing and  tumbling  out  of  the  sea. 

We  on  our  side  could  only  stand  and  look  on. 
There  was  no  boat  to  put  us  across,  and  wc  had 
to  stand  and  see  them  hauling  out  the  fish  as 
fast  as  they  could  heave  the  squid.  I felt  like 
swearing,  but  I did  not,  as  I found  plenty  of 
the  old  fishermen  give  vent  to  their  injured  feel- 
ings in  terms  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  ail. 
Heave,  heave,  heave ! and  each  and  every  time 
a fish — large  ones  too,  some  ten  pounds'  weight 
over  there — and  not  a sign  of  one  near  us.  It 
became  almost  maddening.  All  in  vain  I 
tucked  up  and  finally  pulled  off  my  pantaloon? 
to  attempt  to  wade  across.  A laugh  of  mock- 
ing derision  from  the  other  side  was  the  issue  of 
the  attempt  (for  swim  I could  not)  as  I turned 
despairingly  back. 

“ Wou’t  you  come  over  and  help  us  now?” 
tauntingly  queried  by  a man  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Well  for  him  a swift  and  rapid  stream  inter- 
vened, or  I should  have  forthwith  struck  my 
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squid  into  one  of  the  angular  parts  of  his  per- 
son, if  I had  not  brained  him  on  the  spot.  I 
sat  down  sad  and  well-nigh  despairing,  and 
counted — yes,  actually  counted— twenty-eight, 
twenty^nine,  thirty  fish,  in  as  many  throws,  to 
the  lot  of  that  man  I Ilow  i began  to  hate  him 
for  his  invariable  suecevss ! Mockingly,  at  see- 
ing in©  so  forlorn,  he  hove,  and  tauntingly  he 
hauled  each  one  of  his  finny  prey,  and  then  held 
it  up  to  the  intense  disgust  of  all  us  on  the 
wrong  side. 

As  I sat  1 saw  Nemesis  drawing  near  to  that 
man  with  slow,  sure,  and  stealthy  step.  Saw, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  thereat.  Quietly  the  flow- 
ing tide  swept  in  and  neared  every  minute  that 
had  man's  bout.  There,  her  nose  lifted  n.  little 
with  that  lust  ware.  Now  it  moves  a little,  a 
very  little  ; and  then  a sudden  slide  of  the  slop- 
ing sand  and  the  scow  is  afloat  ! Nor  man  nor 
boy  on  our  side  spoke  or  moved,  as,  with  bated 
breath,  we  w atched  her  drift  off  into  the  stream, 
and,  home  on  the  wings  of  a propitious  breeze, 
gradually  draw  toward  ns. 

I looked  at  my  abomination — that  man — 
tearing  lest  ho  too  should  see  it.  No,  he  was 
fkr  too  busily  intent  upon  his  squid. 


Nearer  and  nearer  it  came — across  the  chan- 
nel now  — now  in  shoal  water  on  our  side! 
Three  or  four  of  ua  make  a dash  at  it,  while  a 
loud,  victorious  hurrah  bursts  from  my  lips  as, 
line  in  hand,  I seize  the  boat's  side  and  scrum, 
ble  in : the  others  quickly  follow,  and  a few 
vigorous  strokes  with  the  oars,  which  are  luck- 
ily in  it,  carry  us  to  the  other  side.  Each  one 
for  himself,  in  vain  the  others  called  to  us  to 
send  the  boat  again  across.  We  all  pro j fared 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  I looked  at  my  line 
— looked,  and  again  felt  like  swearing;  it  was 
all  in  a tangle  and  snarl.  Patiently  I unrolled, 
untwisted,  unknotted,  and,  without  one  single 
word  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  tried  to  unrav- 
el that  horrid  line.  Didn’t  f think  swearing, 
however!  At  length  I got  it  cleared,  and  then 
— why  then  the  fish  had  gone— all  gone,  and 
there  they  were  hard  at  work  on  the  very  side 
we  had.  just  come  from. 

I looked  reproachfully  at  my  line ; I ap- 
pealed mutely  and  beseechingly  to  the  man 
with  the  boat. 

“Como  along,  old  fellow, ’’said  he,  “ I'll  give 
you  a start  across  agen.”  1 liked  him  forth- 
with. Again  wc  crossed,  and  this  time  I was 
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all  ready.  All  ready,  with  the  exception  of 
never  having  thrown  a squid  before.  I tried, 
however,  and  hurling  it  three  or  four  times 
round  my  head,  I threw.  It  pulled  up  short. 
I found  I had  hitched  myself  with  the  hook  in 
some  unknow  n posterioral  region.  Fortunate- 
ly it  was  only  through  the  pantaloons,  and  my 
friend  quickly  cut  it  out  there  and  then,  and 
still  more  quickly  retired  from  my  immediate 
vicinity  as  I undauntedly  again  attempted  to 
send  the  squid  flying  to  the  place  where  I wished 
it  to  go.  Once,  twice,  thrice  I threw',  and  each 
time  fell  short.  The  skin  had  taken  its  de- 
parture off  my  forefinger  with  the  efforts  of  my 
futile  attempts.  A little  lad  some  ten  years 
old  is  my  next  neighbor,  and  he  catches  at 
every  throw.  Shame  gives  me  fresh  skill,  and 
again  I send  the  hook  abroad — EvoeJ  Io  tri- 
umphe  ! I feel  a check,  and  the  line  very  near- 
ly escapes  me.  Proudly  over  my  shoulder  I 
place  it.  Up  the  beach  I run  and  feel  as  if  I 
was  dragging  a hundred- weight  behind  me. 
On  I rush,  shouting  in  the  triumphant  excess 
of  my  joy,  and  my  first  fish  is  caught — caught, 
but  still  unhooked.  I sat  down  and  smoked  a 
pipe — a libation,  an  incense  to  the  gods,  to  Nep- 
tune in  especial,  for  my  success.  Then  came 
the  unhooking  process.  I placed  my  bare  foot 
shudderingly  on  the  cold-blooded,  slippery 
beast — a sharp  snap  of  the  jaws  very  near  my 
great  toe  made  me  as  quickly  remove  it.  After 
some  little  manoeuvring  I at  length  got  my 
thumb  and  finger  up  its  gills  and  cruelly  and 
unremorsefully  wrenched  out  the  hook.  Again 
and  again,  after  wrapping  my  finger  with  a 
piece  of  my  pocket-handkerchief,  I threw  and 
each  time  caught  a fish.  I got  four,  and  the 
little  lad,  my  neighbor,  and  my  landlord’s  son, 
had  six.  Ten  in  all.  I think  of  home  a mile 
aw  ay,  and  the  ten  fish  to  be  carried  there  under 
a burning  June’s  sun.  A shout  startles  me, 
and  I hear  my  name  called.  Come  here — here 
quick ! Lloyd  has  got  a squid  through  his  foot. 
I look,  and  the  little  lad  is  on  his  back ; and 
another  lad  over  the  hill,  out  of  sight  of  the  sea, 
thinks  he  has  got  a fish,  and  hauls  away  with  all 
his  might  at  the  poor  lad’s  foot.  There  a wave 
comes  up  and  covers  him,  and  he  rolls  on  to- 
ward the  sea,  borne  aw'av  by  the  undertow.  O 
God ! how  nearly  he  was  gone,  for  the  men  have 
stopped  the  other  boy  and  the  line  is  slackened. 
Almost  sick  with  fear  I rush  to  the  place  and 
pick  up  the  lad.  A moment  and  my  rejoicing 
is  changed  to  grief  and  sorrow.  I look  at  the 
foot,  dreading  the  operation  I know  will  have 
to  be  performed.  To  my  great  relief  and  joy 
it  has  only  gone  through  the  outer  side,  and  no 
muscle  or  vein  will  interfere  with  the  cutting  it 
out.  I take  out  my  penknife  and  ask  the  men 
to  cut  while  I hold  the  lad.  They  all  refuse. 
Those  big,  strong,  sun-browned  men,  who  ven- 
ture out  every  week  to  sea,  holding  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  fearing  not  the  winds  or 
storm,  can  not  cut  a hook  out  of  a little  child’s 
foot  but  turn  sick  away.  Half  angrily  I ask 
them  to  hold  him  while  I do  it  myself.  The 


lad,  a fisherman’s  son,  neither  winces  nor  cries 
during  the  operation.  I at  first  was  going  to 
file  off  the  hook,  for  I had  a small  file  in  my 
pocket.  “You’ll  spoil  the  squid ! ” was  the  lad’s 
quick  answer;  “cut  it  out!”  And  cut  it  out 
I did.  Taking  my  handkerchief  I tore  it  into 
strips  and  bound  it  up.  I then  started  for  a 
farm-house  I saw  two  or  three  fields  off,  and 
borrowing  there  a wheel-barrow,  returned  to 
the  spot.  Piling  thereon  my  fish  I put  the 
boy  on  the  top  and  started  once  more  home- 
ward. The  sand  was  loose  and  deep,  the  wheel- 
barrow, an  old  one,  would  not  bear  the  weight, 
so  taking  the  lad  on  my  back  and  resuming 
once  more  the  barrow  and  fish  I toiled  my 
weary  way  home,  w'here  J duly  arrived  heated 
and  tired,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
perience of  blue-fishing. 

After  dinner  I resumed  my  inspection  of  my 
friend  the  bee ; I went  to  pay  it  a visit.  I found 
it  at  home,  but  not  to  be  seen.  I poked  a piece 
of  straw  up  the  hole — an  indignant  buzzing  fol- 
lowed ; a decided  refusal  to  come  out  and  see 
me.  What  was  he  about?  First  I believe  it 
was  not  a he  but  a she.  The  bee  was  laying 
an  egg — at  least  I suppose  so.  There  are  soli- 
tary bees  which  behave  thus.  Sometimes  in 
the  chink  of  a wall,  sometimes  in  soft  wood 
these  little  creatures  will  deposit  a few  eggs  in 
cells  like  thimbles,  one  fitting  into  another,  for 
each  baby  bee  must  have  a nursery  all  to  itself. 
I am  not  going,  however,  to  give  a long  article 
on  insects  or  their  homes — the  editor  would  not 
let  me  if  I wished ; for  is  not  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood’s  book  on  such  matters  even  now  being 
published  by  the  Harpers?  and  he  is  a much 
abler  entomologist  and  naturalist  than  I am.  I 
am  only  the  grub  of  one — I may  possibly  emerge 
full-grown  at  last — so  I won’t  now  follow  this 
purpose  out.  I have  ever  so  many  scribbled 
notes  about  insects  I have  found  and  seen  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  here 
in  America;  they  shall,  however,  ail  go  into 
my  waste-basket  for  the  present. 


THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF 
BERKSHIRE. 

1AM  at  Mount  Washington — not  among  the 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
build  their  hotels  in  the  crevices  and  gorge*, 
far  below  clonds  and  cool  breezes,  but  in  Berk- 
shire, where  owr  Mount  Washington  has  its 
verdant  bosom  dotted  with  neat  white  farm- 
houses, raised  high  in  pure  air  almost  to  its 
summit. 

Said  summit  claims  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  on  the  map  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  Everett,  and  marked  as  2624 
feet  high  by  the  exact  measurement  of  Profes- 
sor Hitchcock.  In  this  vicinity  its  round  and 
rocky  face  is  named,  the  “Dome.”  The  farm- 
house where  our  party  abide  is  on  the  elevated 
slope  which,  with  varied  undulations,  rises  to- 
ward the  Dome,  commanding  a fine  view  of 
the  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  around.  A 
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why  they  are  attracted  to  me  as  they  usually 
are.  I have  seen  a strange  dog  come  into  a 
room  full  of  company,  and  inquiringly  examine 
the  whole  circle,  and  then  make  a “ bee  line,” 
as  the  hunters  have  it,  with  his  nose  to  my 
hand,  which  was  duly  saluted  in  dog  fashion — 
a fashion  which  would  he  far  more  acceptable 
could  the  dogs  be  induced  to  use  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I read  some- 
where in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  stories  that  this 
attention  from  dogs  was 
the  sure  index  of  a kind 
and  benevolent  disposi- 
_ tion,  at  least  in  the  dog’s 

view  of  the  case.  Hav- 
a ing  gained  this  repiitn- 

WBL  - m tion  aTUOn£  these  Car 

rtme-itos,  it  becomes  me 
ZZm^U:  ‘ t°  sustain  it  only  hv 

1 )lim— T , - dwelling  on  their  good 

qualities. 

Sk  As  to  the  number  ot 

SHpC  , these  little  black  dogs  I 

would  not  ri^k  my  cred- 
it for  veracity.  But  it 
- I were  now  standing 

CJl  before  a justice  of  the 

peace,  with  right  baud 
' upraised,  I should  swear 

(no,  being  nine-tenths 
of  me  a Quaker,  1 should 
reverently  affirm)  that 
in  and  about  this  same  house  where  I dwell 
there  are  not  less  than  live  little — very  liule< — 
black  terrier  dogs. 

The  favorite  among  them  with  all  the  family 
is  Miss  Jenny’s  Prince — so  affectionate,  and  so 
chivalrous  in  his  demonstrative  courtesies  tlmt 
even  that  mirror  of  chivalry,  the  Black  Prince 
of  historic  fame,  must  be  cast  into  the  shade. 
When  first  presented  to  his  present  lady-love 
by  her  departing  brother,  loud Wailings  ensued 
toward  evening  in  the  brother's  chamber,  nnd 
there  w an  found  this  young  Black  Prince  sitting 
by  an  old  shoe  of  his  departed  master,  his  nose 
np  in  the  air  and  piteous  moans  and  cries  issu- 
ing from  his  bereaved  bosom.  No  food,  no 
caresses  could  entice  from  the  soh  remains  of 
his  beloved  master,  and  so  by  them  ho  mourned 
and  wailed  till  “kind  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,  ” omic  to  his  relief. 

Then,  lifter  his  mistress  had  enthroned  her- 
sol  f in  bis  chivalrous  heart,  her  depa  rttire  brought 


short  walk  brings  m to  the  summit,  where,  on 
one  side,  the  blue  Cat  skill  seem  almost  in 
slcme-throw  reach,  while  the  valley,  through 
which  constantly  glides  the  smoke  of  the  Har- 
lem Railroad,  lies  close  below*  On  the  other 
side  spreads  out  the  valley  of  the  Honsa tonic, 
with  its  wooded  scenery,  white  villages,  and 
spires.  * 


doomatism. 


On  my  arrival  at  iny  destined  quarters  I was 
startled  and  amused  with  the  singular  saluta- 
tion with  which  I was  greeted.  It  was  a vol- 
ley from  a squadron  of  little  black  dogs,  ludi- 
crously small  and  ridiculously  fierce  and  up- 
roarious. Behind  were  their  owners,  so  earn- 
est in  outcries  to  quiet  this  ill-mannered  de- 
monstration that,  what  with  the  harking  of 
dogs,  and  rushing  out  of  owners,  and  calls, 
invitations,  upbmidings,  and  general  hurry- 
scurry,  I was  quite  bewildered.  Here  I tun, 
parasol  in  hand,  and  a troop  of  little  black  ter- 
riers taking  aim  at  my  feet.  On  the  platform 
stands  my  baggage,  while  from  the  windows  in 
front,  of  me  are  peering  out  my  friends  within, 
mischievously  merry  at  the  hubbub  and  my  ill- 
concealed  dismay. 

When  at  last  seated  in  the  parlor  nnd  re- 
stored to  conscious  intelligence  I seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  a company  of  Indies,  each  tend- 
ing a little  black  dog  w ith  all  those  melodious, 
tender,  melting  tones  with  which  pet  children 
and  pet  lap-dogs  are  regaled,  to  wit:  “Sprite, ’’ 
the  young  doctor’s  dog;  “Ncllv,”  the  doctor's 
wife’s  dojjjf  “Prince,”  the  doctor’s  sister’s  dog; 
“Juno,”  the  New  York  lady’s  dog;  “Pi do,” 
the  young  girl  s dog.  At  every  rneal  most  of 
these  names  are  repeated  in  the  pet  language 
that  runs  thus;  “Poor  it ty  doggie!  was  he 
hungry  ? So  he  was  ! Here,  itty  darling,  take 
some  iev  creamy  ! He  sude  have  some  cakcy, 
so  he  $udc!” 

I am  not  fond  of  dogs,  &nd  I wonder  often 
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on  rimijar  agonies  of  grief.  Stationed  on  her 
bed,  with  un  old  glove  of  hers  hqfore  him*  he 
howled  and  moaned,  would  take  no  food,  and 
was  pertinaciously  stationary  and  miserable  till 
her  return.  Alas!  how  few  of  us,  hapless  Ini* 
mans,  have  friends  that  would  thus  refuse  food, 
how],  and  wail  over  onr  old  shoes  till  our  re- 
turn ! 

Young  Maggie  is  a special  favorite  with  our 
canine  squadron,  and  when  she  issues  out  on  a 
pedestrian  trip  to  the  Dome,  slit;  lumaUy  starts 
off  with  such  a retinue  as  this,  every  dog’s  eat 
up  aud  every  dogs  tail  waving  with  delight. 
But  suddenly  is  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Doctor  forbidding  departure,  nay,  ordering  im- 
mediate attendance  in  his  autocratic  or  rather 
dogocraric  dominion.  Such  is  the  awful  rever- 
ence find  devotion  secured  by  whip  and  voice 
that  not  a dog  dares  disobey.  Down  go  ears 
and  tails,  and  the  procession  moves  back,  leav- 
ing poor  Maggie  “JHone  in  her  glory.” 

My  attempts  to  sustain  my  character  for 
benevolence  with  the  dogs  cost,  me  dear  on  one 
memorable  night.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 


Tableaux  Vivants  in  onr  farm-house  parlor, 
drawing  all  the  visitors  in  the  neighborhood. 
I was  honored  with  a ‘‘reserved  seat’’  in  the 
front  row,  while  two  rows  wore  behind.  On 
my  right  sat  a lady  holding  dog  Dido.  On  my 
left  was  a Indy  holding  Nelly.  Near  her  a lady 
holding  Sprite,  while  Prince  and  Fido  were 
around  generally.  After  attending  to  the  per- 
fommneea  very  respectfully  for  a time,  the  dog 
portion  of  the  audience  became  restless  ami 
scented  bent  on  changing  their  scats.  Dido 
desired  to  visit  h lady  on  the  back  seat  aud 
then  to  return  to  the  from,  and  trusting  to  my 
benevolence,  concluded  to  make  her  way  back 
and  forth  over  my  shoulders.  This  set  the 
fashion,  and  ere  long  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 
a sort  of  procession  back  and  forth  somewhat  in 
this  style.  Being  under  bonds  for  good  be- 
havior I recurred  to  the  child  song  of  early 
days,  u Let.  dogs  delight, M and  so  1 magnani- 
mously determined  not  to  interrupt  their  de- 
light even  at  the  expense  of  my  best  “Sabba- 
dav"  frock. 

I have  heard  of  a contrivance  in  mechanics 
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which  latter  appendage  * ur- 
mounted  his  back  like  a blunt 
peg,  giving  a peculiarly  ludi- 
.T«*i!.s  air  to  his  demonstrations 
oh  joy  at  our  arrival  as  he  vain- 
& ly  tried  to  wag  his  little  stamp 

jUK  like  other  dogs.  lli$  chief  pc- 
ouliarity  was  an  extreme  sensi- 
‘ i hility  to  noise,  especially  to 

\ mu**Cjd  sounds.  To  JirauM!  hi* 

VJfc  %p$!x  friends,  his  master,  when  Trip 
wfts  Asleep  near  by,  would  jar 
a single  string  of  his  violin. 
k ,L  ' Then  Trip  would,  in  his  sleep, 

It  \ vv emit  a comical  sigh.  A louder 
0^.-  '"'A  string  would  draw  forth  a grunt. 

A still  louder  would  educe  a 4e- 
cidcd  groan.  A louder  still 
would  cause  a howl  and  set 
him  on  his  feet,  and  a dual 
sweep  with  the  bow  would  send 
- him  yelping  out  of  the  room  to 
the  great  merriment  of  specta- 
tors. 

Now  Trip  was  on  the  carpet  in 
those  stormy  days  when  the  theological  world 
was  in  bitter  conflict  as  to  how  Adams  sin  had 
affected  our  race.  Trip’s  master  was  a leading 
hereriarch  of  the  New  School  party.  Near  by 
was  the  New  School  chapel,  and  nearly  facing  it 
w-as  the  little  Old  School  church,  where  m>  New 
School  minister  could  show  his  face  in  the  pul- 
pit. A boarder  in  our  family  ventured  into 
this  Orthodox  fold,  and  Trip  concluded  to  ac- 
company  him  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  these 
mooted  doctrines.  Well  known  as  the  New 
School  Doctor's  dog,  a general  smile  a|jpeared 
as  Trip  deliberately  trotted  up  the  aisle  mid 
stationed  himself  on  his  haunches  directly  in 
front  of  the  minister,  just  as  he  commenced  the 
sermon.  He  listened  quietly  a while,  and  hear- 
ing nothing  very  much  amiss  composed  himself 
to  sleep  with  nose  on  his  paws.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  sermon  the  minister  waxed  ani- 
mated, when  a deep-drawn  sigh  from  Trip  in- 
dicated that  he  was  disturbed  by  fetich  theology 
as  that.  A still  more  animated  passage  drew 
forth  a deep  groan,  and  linally  Trip  started  off 
with  a moan  and  howl  a*  if  it  was  more  than 
any  New  School  dog  could  possibly  endure, 
lie  trotted  home  head  down,  und  knowing  all 
iibom  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin — at  least  as 
much  as  an}'  of  them.  No  doubt  he  was  more 
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called  an  “ endless  screw/’  which  turns  and  re- 
turns in  an  endless  sort  of  unintelligible  way. 
In  my  extremity  I grew  bewildered  and  seemed 
to  myself  such  a sort,  of  screw,  made  up  of  little 
black  dogs  turning  up  and  down  and  over  and 
under  and  every  other  way,  I grew  desperate, 
and  ventured  on  sundry  indications  of  distress, 
whereupon  the  dogs  kindly  retreated  to  their 
several  mistresses,  and  I regained  lost  com- 
posure without  any  serious  loss  of  character. 
But  the  dog-tracks  on  my  **  Sabba-day”  frock 
remain  to  this  day  l 

A genuine  terrier  is  a perfect  incarnation  of 
self-complacent  activity  and  self-satisfaction  at 
his  own  achievements*  whatever  they  muy  be. 
A huge  wagon,  a team  of  stout  horses,  and  fl 
burly  mountaineer  driver  pass  our  door.  Out 
rushes  Sprite,  who  imagines  himself  the  chief 
protector  of  onr  domains.  lie  harks  and  raves 
as  if  he  designed  to  demolish  and  exterminate 
horses,  wagon,  and  driver;  and,  when  all  are 
out  of  sight,  returns  trembling  in  every  nerve 
with  self-gratuhition,  sinks  by  you  on  his  haunch- 
es,  licks  his  chops,  and  looks  tip  with  such  tri- 
umphant satisfaction  as  if  he  were  paying,  “I’ve 
done  the  job — and  that  old  chap  wilt  never  ven- 
ture here  again  P There  is  another  peculi- 
arity in  some  of  the  terrier  race  that  brings  to 
memory  my  father’s  pet — old  Trip- — who  shall 
be  introduced  to  illustrate. 

Poor  Trip ! ho  was  the  homeliest  wretch  that 
ever  wore  dog-skin — so  grotesquely  homely  that 
one  could  not  but  pity  as  well  as  laugh.  When 
our  young  people  were  boasting  each  of  the 
‘‘pure  breed”  of  their  respective  favorites,  the 
youngest  of  all,  with  innocent  complacency, 
churned  that  bis  dog  was  “pure  mongrel.” 
Trip  was  of  this  breed.  His  square  cut  body 
was  sustained  by  four  thick,  short  legs,  remind- 
ing one  of  a small  school-bench.  Some  pre- 
vious owner  had  cut  off  both  cars  and  tail ; 
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tli<ic£  ever  ftonttod  tot  his  rna«l cr**  view  of 
jfttorto*  Wto  toTpto  eigbt  oriiv, 

Tftis  panics  senHlhLliQ-  t a ijw»4* jiifo  lilt \e 

rdemmcttt  optv  ev^ii^g  umoug  todog*  atimr 

tea-trvbkv  A dark  thimder-vlomi  juul  *or* 
rot!  tided  m with  toWrni)  gloom,  «»ut  as  to  nuit- 
teriwg  tlobiiler  the  tLeir 

disupprovnl  of  commorndug  zyimtmii-A/hM  sdp- 
presned  gftoto  ."  Su.dd»ddy':ir  i.iiarp  ttoli  'wm 
billowed  by  a tremendous  discharge  uf  aerial 
artillery.  Whfii^vijrt^  Sprite  aud  bur  .squad- 
ron  nished  out  Imp  the  yard,  and  getting  their 
hones  toward  burked 

and  yelped)  cud  bulled  till,  seemingly  SatisO/d 
thift  toy  bud  thoroughly  dope  up  the  job*  toy 
returned  qrto  *e|ftvprnphicfcfrt,  and  apparently 
perfectly  coutiden*  that  no  tomkr-dond  ever 
would  : venture  here  agftiii,  at  kust  while  toy 
gmi rded  the  pr&mfsci*. 

We  have  grand  good  limenin  this  hot  weath- 
er up  in  these  eoul  mountains.  We  walk 
through  det*p  gorges  and  dimb  the  Dome  to 
watch  the  netting  £un  and  gorgeothj  sunset 
doudk  Wo  gaze  on  white  thundcr-d&pi  ami 
to  ever-v.u  ving  cfoud  shadows  that  glide  oyer 
We  ride  to  B*shbk»h,  which 


earnest  Mary.  -■■■*  ■$&&<&'  sniffers  .dtoiiiiily 
from  the  fume*  pf  rto  I get  & 

role  enforced  Hy  the  khdiord  i hat  to 
>hntdd  be  con  tin  i*tl  to  to  gonlkinen^  of 
rhe  puz/Jtec  But  there  >yas  no  Use  & iryutg. 
The  toTlkfk  wn> . .fet^pf  - wK.  n*6ht  <to-  4*8. 
around. tho  hp>hdv  ih*  ttid  hhtL  jttu!  in  the  tom.- 
he*VfcTvl  so  ymitor itftA  to  io^ve..  And  Hit 
•w»nt er*  *vht*u  we  ?upye<]  1 tup  the eifyto 
for  her  to  tide'.datlV  (a :h»  to  ^a.i^f;.j(l|«f.*  to»;. 
and  bays  won  I'd  at  fekh  wds  ojitstov 

ho  that  k ponied  in  vt  dooi*  and  wirhlov* 
and  rhere  a**  ftiupping  U.  £o  [mor  motor 
had  to  give  uy>  ndi?i& 

wh  tdb  tw  edtUdd!  Ai«T  Whtoto  joar- 

my  the  smoker*  dkto  ^nKikiOgh&r  tUl  haiiy 
imnlth,  andckattowkli  to  vik*  adpr,  ami  tozc 
ePnie  and  sit  la  koto  of  to  ^o  ito& 
gape tot  to  put  heads  a*4t  i/f  fhn  wiiwSpw,  Arid 
thtvzt  the  eotidtteto  ponns*  and  t<ilb  ns-  we  toll 
iinvokur  hrRins  knoiked  vat  r^rh' 

to  he  done  tk-stop  ; >v^v\fvto‘;; 

l>etrr  sbitj^i  ■ joHy  JhliA^ 
mo  in  trving/  The  ?r*en  sad- 

' . ,do  ■ Ailf  - -1.  ■ ' io> ^ 'sgto ' 

- it  tried  Khoroughh  ift  Uuck 

I SniUh’s/  tvnci  itoi  Ponyioeai  to' 
fheKvil  rib  help;  fpr  And  'w. 
wt»trien  tr»ftV  as  well  2vhmit  »uii 
mate  the  best  of  ii  Ihitk 
Smith  Oukc  t*r$&  and  piri»Pg’h»^l 
and  reasoned  a n\i  en  trea  ted,  lid 
He  drove  uli  ihe/otmg  navu;fnji& 
his  p rein  toy.  Y to  jiprjoV  hpw' 
fond  auht  te  of  hr.r  chil- 

dren, e^pecisiHy  tho^Wr  thrit  «kJ 
th& worn  «nc»kto  She  grieved 
gieatly  oror  their  dej>art  am,  «tid 
j nhple  her  t,o  much  tie  am, 
^ i * not  — • comfortatdet^  ills* 
,-••  : tuf  hrd.  8o  he  d«vtt -hi  hi*,  how  * 

mil  helped  bet  to  therrf 

j®fv;  hjteky  r hough  liekuuvy^  tu?w  $cu»? • 

^ \ '/±  itfve  to  l*  to  tohaPen.  Bust  to 

6nhmiU  in  sad*  a fih3l'to?Vto 
keeps  tne  in  a ^nsibat 


to  mourkuins; 
traveled  ladii^  Rity  equals  Swii/Diland  iniail 
but  smnv-ekil _ summit^-  Wo  gatfa^r  stnnvber- 
rics,  rnspbirrrto  nud  blu^herriw,  that  litve  onr 
path  in  all ; diWetots,  \Yo  ipjoice  over  the 
thnu- house  abundance  of  ndiX;  rnyann  ftoh 
butter,  and  die  nicest  of  hrUYnJ  ahd  eaic/^v  ^ c 
dress  as  we  please.,  ami  !to  hi  hntoor 
life.  In  the  cool  of  to  day  to  play  rwiapiet, 
and  in  the  evehing  we  sit  ntr  the  piai/Aii  by 
moonlight  and  listen  to  youilg  votce^  Uvui. U tine 
guitar  that  dtopitrse  sweet  uutto 

But  &H  cnrfhty  J)!en^urea  have  their  alloy, 
and  the  honest  HlHturiaU  is  obliged  to  chronicle 
s*mu-  of  to  t'aK  hi.  to  pnme  virtue  of 

truthfutosi^ 


Listen v thpTi, 


to  tote  young 
tnaidmra  hr  (ho  chU-chiU  of  their  chamhers : 

;4Mjirk,,‘  ,i:iv>  kind,  hearted  Beade,  totla  t*.»o 
hud  ! Wimt  dndV  we  do  with  tliia  tobacco 
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“ Why,”  said  Bessie,  “ they  do  not  come  and 
smoke  in  her  parlor  when  they  know  how  it 
troubles  her,  do  they  ?” 

“No,  but  they  smoke  at  home  till  they  are 
drenched,  and  then  they  smoke  all  the  way 
coming ; so  that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  room 
it  is  instantly  filled  with  putrid  tobacco-smoke 
and  their  still  more  fetid  breaths.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Julia,  “ their  breath  is  the  worst 
of  it,  and  I have  to  contrive  all  manner  of  de- 
vices to  keep  out  of  range.  When  uncle  sees 
any  of  them  coming  he  instantly  begins  his 
comic  performances,  slips  windows  down  at  top, 
opens  doors,  and  if  it  is  winter,  brings  the  stove 
almost  to  whjto  heat,  meantime  keeping  us  in 
a gale  of  merriment.  Then  when  they  enter 
he  is  so  cordial,  and  so  jolly,  and  so  abundant  in 
welcomes,  that  the  poor  fellows  imagine  them- 
selves special  favorites.  Then  he  is  constantly 
slipping  in  remarks  with  a double  sense,  and 
making  droll  quotations  that  we  understand 
one  way  and  the  youths  another.  Oh,  it  is 
better  than  the  best  comedy  to  hear  him.  One 
day  he  declared,  as  he  saw  some  of  them  com- 
ing, that  the  animal,  carrying  such  a perfume 
that  even  its  name  can  not  be  spoken  in  refined 
society,  was  a rose  and  a pink  in  comparison 
with  the  approaching  company.  One  time 
when  he  called  out  this  objectionable  name  my 
aunt  remonstrated,  ‘Well,  well,’  said  he,  ‘I 
won’t  say  the  whole  word ; but  I can  say  s and  k 
with  a dash  between,  for  this  is  allowed  in  the 
best  bred  prints.  * So  afterward  he  would  talk 

of  the  ‘s k'  even  before  the  unconscious 

youths,  and  in  such  a droll  way  that  aunt  is 
amazed  and  half  vexed  while  I enjoy  the  fun.” 

“Yes,”  says  another,  “I  have  some  of  the 
same  experience  at  Aunt  Hannah's.  She  is 
very  sensitive  to  tobacco,  and  yet  she  is  so  fond 
of  her  nephews  that  she  conceals  her  dislike 
of  their  habits.  So  when  I am  there  we  take 
turns,  each  sitting  smiling  and  apparently  de- 
lighted with  our  sweet-scented  visitors  till  flesh 
begins  to  fail,  when,  making  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse, one  goes  out  for  fresh  air  and  the  other 
takes  her  turn.  And  when  they  are  out  of 
hearing  we  set  open  doors  and  windows  to  air 
the  house  and  have  a good  laugh.  ” 

“Yes,”  says  conscientious  Clara,  “that  is 
the  worst  of  it.  We  are  almost  forced  to  play 
hypocrite  by  false  pretenses.  The  other  day  I 

called  on  kind  Mrs.  L . Her  son  is  just 

from  the  army,  and  ‘ dear  Dick’  must  have  and 
do  every  thing  his  heart  desires.  And  so  he 
smokes  all  over  the  house.  They  were  sitting 
in  worse  than  Egyptian  fog.  The  youth  had 
the  grace  to  stop  as  we  passed  the  ordinary 
compliments,  holding  the  smoking  cigar  in  his 
fingers.  I sat  smiling  in  my  agonies  till  I 
thought  a crisis  was  coming,  and  then  rushed 
into  a shut-up  parlor  with  a sudden  enthusiasm 
about  a picture.  It  was  * dear  Dick’s  favorite,  ’ 
and  so  he  and  mother  follow  and  stand  so  close 
that  the  smoking  cigar  is  under  my  nose.  Sud- 
denly bethinking  himself,  dear  Dick  inquires 
if  tobacco  is  disagreeable  ? Now  if  I say  Yes, 


the  good  mother  and  son  are  convicted  of  bad 
manners.  . To  say  No  is  a falsehood ; and  so 
one  must  hunt  up  some  subterfuge  to  escape 
the  dilemma.” 

“I  tell  you  how  I manage  in  such  cases,” 
says  Julia.  “Though  the  dead  smoke  in  hair 
and  clothes  and  the  still  worse  breath  are  loath- 
some, I really  like  the  fresh  perfume  of  a good 
cigar.  So  when  I find  myself  iq  this  dilemma, 
I say  ‘I  like  the  perfume  of  a good  cigar,’  and 
so  make  my  escape.  ” 

“But, ’’says  honest  Nelly,  “you  practice  an 
injurious  deception.  You  make  the  impression 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  detest,  and 
what  is  also  really  wrong.  One  reason  the 
young  men  are  so  free  and  easy  in  thus  viola- 
ting the  rules  of  good-breeding  is,  that  they  are 
deceived  by  such  methods.” 

“Well, ’’said  Clara,  “I  can  get  along  tolera- 
bly with  the  smoking,  but  the  chewing  is  per- 
fectly hideous ; and  I do  not  see  how  any  gen- 
tleman could  practice  it,  after  journeying  in 
our  railroad  cars — such  sights  of  mouths,  all 
stained  and  twisted  with  the  cud — the  con- 
strained and  nauseous  spitting,  and  the  slip- 
pery puddles  of  salivg ! And  I have,  many  a 
time,  found  my  dress  and  hose  all  stained  be- 
fore I perceived  what  was  under  my  feet.  And, 
again  an^l  again,  I have  had  a nice  traveling 
dress  actually  spit  on  by  some  of  the  clowuish 
I fellows  that  frequent  our  depots.-*  I could  en- 
dure a smoker,  at  least  till  his  breath  became 
intolerable,  but  I do  not  understand  how  any 
woman  could  marry  a man  that  chews.” 

“You  seem  to  think,  Clara,  that  gentlemen 
chew  just  like  the  clowns  you  meet  in  the  cars. 

I assure  you  there  is  a gentlemanly  way  of  using 
tobacco.  My  brother  uses  it  some ; but  I do 
not  suppose  any  one  but  the  family  know  it. 
His  breath  is  always  sweet  except  when  he  has 
tobacco  in  his  mouth.” 

“ Well,  ” said  Clara,  “ I would  encourage  him 
in  this  decent  way  of  doing  a vulgar  thing,  if 
you  can  not  persuade  him,  as  I should  try  to 
do,  to  give  it  up  altogether,  as  both  an  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  sinful  practice.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “and  I believe  it  is 
more  unhealthful  than  smoking.” 

“No,  it  is  not,”8aid  Julia;  “for  Uncle  Smith, 
while  he  was  fighting,  and  scolding,  and  argu- 
ing, used  to  read  the  opinions  of  physicians  to 
us,  and  they  say  smoking,  by  its  action  on  the 
brain,  through  the  nostrils  as  well  as  through 
the  lungs,  is  far  more  injurious  than  any  other 
form  of  tobacco.” 

Here  timid  Anna,  who  has  been  searching 
her  port-folio,  finds  a paper,  and  after  some 
hesitation  begins : 

“ Oh,  girls ! I feel  so  sad  and  so  conscience- 
smitten  every  time  I think  about  this.  Father 
says  the  young  boys  of  our  country  are  fast 
going  to  ruin  by  this  dreadful  practice,  and  that 
we  young  ladies  ought  to  use  our  influence  ho 
save  the  poor  fellows.  Some  of  them  our  own 
brothers.  He  gave  me  this  paper  and  told  me 
to  read  it,  as  addressed  by  him  to  the  young 
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men  who  visit  us,  and  to  get  other  young  ladies 
to  do  so  too.  But  I have  not  had  courage  to 
do  any  thing  about  it  I want  to  read  it  to  you 
and  see  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do.” 

So  a circle  was  formed,  and  Anna  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Every  physician  knows  that  the  agreeable 
sensations  that  tempt  to  tobacco  are  caused  by 
nicotine,  which  is  a rank  poison,  as  much  so  as 
prussic  acid  or  arsenic.  When  smoked  this 
poison  passes  to  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
and  to  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 
When  chewed  the  nicotine  passes  into  the  blood 
through  the  mouth  and  stomach.  In  both 
cases  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system  are 
thrown  into  an  abnormal  excitement  to  expel 
the  poison,  and  it  is  this  excitement  that  causes 
the  agreeable  sensations.  Nicotine  is  a medic- 
al agent  like  arsenic,  mercury,  and  other  pois- 
ons, which  in  disease  sometimes  is  a remedy. 
But  tobacco  has  no  clement  that  nourishes  the 
body  as  do  food  and  drink.  On  the  contrary, 
every  nerve  and  fibre  rejects  it  as  a mortal  en- 
emy. The  excitement  thus  caused  is  invaria- 
bly followed  by  a diminution  of  nervous  power 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  preceding  stimula- 
tion. Some  nerves  are  much  more  sensitive 
than  others  to  this  agent,  and  after  repeated 
doses  they  become  debilitated,  and  crave  an  in- 
crease of  stimulation  to  relieve  the  fainting 
system.  And  the  more  is  taken  the  more  tho 
aching  nerves  demand  increasing  doses. 

“Persons  of  certain  temperaments  can  bear 
large  and  continuous  portions  of  such  poisons 
as  opium,  hasheesh,  and  tobacco  apparently 
uninjured.  Others  speedily  become  victims  to 
very  small  doses.  The  phlegmatic  German 
can  take  doses  that  would  kill  the  excitable 
Frehchman  or  American.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  standard  medical  authors  sustain 
these  statements : 

“Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Boston,  writes  thus : 

‘“The  lining  membrane  of  the  long*  has  a wonderfully 
absorbent  action,  by  which  they  suck  in  the  air  destined 
to  vivify  the  blood.  If  this  air  is  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  even  in  a weak  degree,  the  noxious  fluid 
is  entangled  in  the  minute  spongy  air-ccll-s  and  has  time 
to  exert  its  influence  on  the  blood,  not  in  vivifying  but  in 
vitiating  it.  The  blood,  having  imbibed  the  narcotic 
principle,  circulates  it  through  the  whole  system,  and 
produces  a febrile  action  in  most  individuals— cspsczaiZy 
those  of  a delicate  habit * " 

Here  one  listener  exclaimed : “ Now  we  see 
how  it  is  we  poor  women  are  made  to  suffer. 
Most  of  us  are  of  delicate  habit — at  least  we 
have  the  credit  of  it — and  the  more  delicate 
we  are  the  more  we  are  injured  by  inhaling  to- 
bacco-smoke. The  Bible  says,  ‘We  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  ourselves.*  I think  those 
who  use  tobacco  read  this  reversed  (if  read  at 
all) : We  that  are  weak  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  tho  strong,  and  let  them  please 
themselves.** 

Anna  continues  thus : * 

“Dr.  Richardson,  a leading  British  medical 


writer,  in  an  article  read  to  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Bath,  said : 

u 1 Smoking  unquestionably  is  very  injurious  to  the  an- 
imal functions.  The  blood  is  made  too  fluid,  the  biii&ry 
secretion  is  arrested,  and  the  digestion  is  constantly  de- 
ranged. On  the  heart  the  effect  is  very  marked.  The 
great  effect  of  tobacco  Is  to  arrest  all  the  functional  pro- 
cesses on  which  growth  and  development  depend.  To 
growing  youth  smoking  is  especially  deleterious.'  * 

Hero  another  listener  remarks:  “That  is 
the  reason,  I suppose,  that  Cousin  Joe  and 
Cousin  Will  both  have  dyspepsia  and  constant 
headaches.  They  of  course  will  not  believe  it, 
or,  if  they  do,  it  will  make  no  difference.” 

Says  another:  “Dr.  B , of  the  H 

Asylum,  told  father  that  heart-diseases  among 
young  men,  especially  in  schools  and  colleges, 
were  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  from 
the  habit  of  smoking.** 

Says  a third:  “I  wonder  if  Cousin  George 
is  so  short  and  stunted  from  his  6moking— Dr. 
Richardson  says  the  chief  effect  of  tobacco  is 
to  arrest  growth.  *’ 

Says  a fourth : “How  many  of  the  students 
in  college  have  sallow  skins ! I Suppose  smok- 
ing is  the  cause,  for  this  doctor  says  that  it  af- 
fects the  biliary  system.’* 

Anna  proceeds  again : 

“ Sir  John  Forbes  (the  Qneen  of  England’s 
late  medical  adviser)  said  of  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Copeland,  ‘Every  medical  man 
knows  this  is  all  true  :* 

‘“Smoking  weakens  the  digestive  and  assimilating 
functions,  impairs  the  due  elaboration  of  the  chyle  and 
blood,  and  prevents  & healthy  nutrition  of  the  several 
structures  of  the  body.  Hence  results  low  stature,  a pal- 
lid and  sallow  hue  of  the  skin,  unhealthy  blood,  and  weak- 
ened bodily  powers.  Smoking  generates  thirst  and  vital 
depression,  and,  to  remove  these,  stimulating  liquor  is  re- 
sorted to.  Thus  these  two  debasing  habits  shorten  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  injure  or  ruin  his  offspring. 
Smoking  tobacco  weakens  the  nervous  powers,  favors  a 
dreamy,  imaginative,  and  imbecile  state,  produces  indo- 
lei  ce,  and  sinks  its  votary  into  maudlin  inactivity  and 
selfish  eu  joy  meat  of  his  vice.' " 

Here  & listener  remarks : “ So  it  seems  that 
smoking  tends  not  only  to  make  men  of  small 
size,  but  to  transmit  this  blessing  to  their  chil- 
dren. I think  we  are  in  a fair  way  to  become 
a nation  of  pigmies.” 

“It  seems  too,”  says  another,  “that  the 
mind  is  diminished  as  well  as  the  body.  I 
know  two  or  three  young  fellows  that  were 
very  bright  at  school  that  are  turning  out  lazy, 
stupid  drones,  spending  half  their  time  in  sleep- 
ing or  smoking.  Poor  Cousin  Will  is  one !” 

Anna  reads  again : 

“Dr.  Jolly  read  an  article  on  this  subject 
to  the  French  Academy  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
attributes  the  increase  of  insanity  in  France 
and  other  countries  to  the  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco. He  says  that  debility  of  tho  brain  and 
spinal  cord  is  the  consequence  of  this  practice, 
and  such  debility  leads  to  insanity.” 

Here  another  listener  exclaims:  “Yes.  in- 
deed, it  must  be  so,  for  Dr.  B > of  the 

Lunatic  Asylum,  told  father  the  other  day  that 
he  was  constantly  receiving  cases  of  young  men 
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led  to  insanity  by  tobacco,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  most  difficult  cases  to  cure.  How 
dreadful  to  think  so  many  young  boys  are  get- 
ting into  this  fatal  practice !” 

Next  Anna  reads  the  following : 

44  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  one  of  his  printed 
sermons,  says: 


“ 4 1 do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  temperaments 
that  u*e  tobacco  all  their  live*  with  little  inconvenience 
to  them^elvea  (though  not  to  other*).  Hut  wo  are  a nerv- 
ous people.  Lvery  thing  in  our  society  tends  to  develop 
brain  aud  nerve  unduly . Among  euch  a people  smoking 
w apt  to  lead  to  thirst  and  drinking.  The  cigar  and  the 
cup  arc  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco always  tends  to  waste  the  nerve  force  and  the  brain 
force,  and  you  do  not  know  but  you  are  the  one  in  five 
that  will  be  prematurely  poisoned  and  destroyed.  Not  one 
single  element  of  health  does  it  give  you,  and  the  pleasure 
you  derive  from  its  use  Is,  in  the  main,  illusive  pleasure. 
And  such  is  the  effect  of  it  as  a poison,  on  many  constitu- 
tions, that  the  struggle  to  break  away  is  next  only  to  the 
struggle  of  breaking  away  from  the  cup.  Aud  it  has  led 
many  and  many  a youth  to  the  cup.  On  grounds  of  sim- 
ple common-sense  1 ask,  is  It  well  to  spend  your  means  to 
keep  a habit  that  incommodes  others,  annoys  those  about 
you,  will  probably  Injure  your  health,  and  possibly  injure 
your  mom  Is  T The  young  often  acquire  this  habit  because 
they  feel  that  it  will  be  a distinction.  No — unfortunately, 
smoking  is  so  common  that  it  is  not  a distinction.  If  you 
wish  to  have  a distinction  refrain  from  smoking.  That 
will  make  you  remarkable.'  ” 


This  last  extract  was  followed  by  exclamations 
— - “Good!”  44 Excellent !”  “First-rate !”  44 1 
wish  all  ministers  would  preach  so!**  with  va- 
rious other  commendations.  44  But,  ” says  one, 
44  this  asking  ministers  to  stop  using  tobacco  and 
to  preach  against  it,  the  grand  difficulty  is  that, 
when  conscientious  people  do  what  is  wrong, 
they  contrive,  somehow,  to  make  it  seem  right. 
I was  talking  with  my  minister  a while  ago 
about  it,  and  he  says  his  physician  advised  him 
to  smoke  a cigar  every  day  after  dinner  to  aid 
weak  digestion.” 

44  Yes,  ” says  another,  44  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  physician  is  a slave  to  tobacco.  I wonder 
if  he  would  advise  us  young  ladies  to  take  a 
cigar  after  dinner  daily.  I am  sure  women 
have  weak  nerves,  and  suffer  from  indigestion 
as  much  as  men.  I should  like  to  ask  that 
doctor  a few  questions  as  to  women’s  smoking. 
If  it  is  such  a delightful  thing  and  good  for  the 
health,  why  should  we  be  denied  the  enjoy- 
ment ? I put  this  question  to  a famous  Gen- 
eral the  other  day.  4 Oh,*  said  he,  4 we  want 
ladies  to  be  neat  and  refined  in  every  thing.’ 
4 Indeed,*  said  I,  4 and  wo  wish  gentlemen  to  be 
neat  and  refined.  Why  should  they  become 
filthy  and  vulgar  any  more  than  women  ?’  ” 

44  No,  no ; they  ail  know  better,”  said  Julia, 
44  they  know  it  is  wrong.  None  of  them  would 
advise  their  young  sons  to  use  tobacco.  I know 
several  gentlemen  who  have  relinquished  the 
practice  lest  their  sons  should  lie  led  to  imitate. 
One  of  the  most  noted  physicians  said  to  me, 
4 1 gave  it  up  for  the  sake  of  my  hoys.’  ” 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Nelly,  “men  who  arc 
sensible  and  conscientious  and  yet  continue  this 
guilty  practice,  are  as  truly  slaves,  and  often 
more  miserable  slaves,  than  th'e  race  that  many 
smokers  have  been  fighting  to  deliver.” 
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Anna  then  says,  44  The  worst  is  yet  to  come, 
and  yet  there  is  some  consolation  in  it  too.  ” 
She  reads  thus : 

44  In  Boston  there  is  an  institution  expressly 
designed  for  persons  who  have  ruined  health 
by  the  use  of  such  stimulants  as  opium,  to- 
bacco, hasheesh,  and  alcohol.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  4 Washington  Hpme,’  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Albert  Day,  887  Washington 
Street.  In  his  last  Annual  Report  Dr.  Day 
speaks  of  a species  of  insanity  frequently  in- 
duced by  the  use  of  tobacco  as  well  as  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  name  given  to  this  kind  of  insanity 
is  Omo-mania. 

44  l)r.  Carpenter,  a leading  medical  writer 
of  Great  Britain,  indorses  the  following  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  the  Glasgow 
Lunatic  Asylum.  In  speaking  of  disease  caused 
by  the  use  of  stimulants,  lie  says : 

44 1 The  wont  and  most  common  result  is  the  chronic  form 
of  Oino-mania.  This  is  by  far  the  mcwt  incurable  form 
of  the  malady.  The  patient  is  Incessantly  under  the  most 
overwhelming  desire  for  stimulants,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
capable of  self-control.  While  the  paroxysm  is  on  him  he 
is  regardless  of  his  health,  his  life,  and  all  that  can  make 
life  dear.  He  will  sacrifice  comfort  and  reputation,  with- 
stand the  claims  of  affection,  consign  his  family  to  misery 
and  disgrace,  and  deny  himself  the  common  neccssariia 
of  life  to  gratify  this  insane  propensity.  This  is  the  fear- 
ful state  portrayed  [and  experienced]  by  Charles  Lamb. 
The  only  chance  of  cure  or  alleviation  is  from  attention  to 
the  health  and  total  abstinence  [from  the  destroying  stimu- 
lants']. 

“Dr.  Day,  in  this  Report,  says: 

u 4 A mistaken  idea  prevails  that  the  victim  becomes  and 
continues  so  because  he  has  no  desire  and  makes  no  effort 
to  reform.  No  error  can  be  more  complete.  To  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  this  slavery  is  the  dream  by  day  and  night 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferer;  and  how  to  accomplish  it  is 
the  question  he  eagerly  asks,  and  for  whose  answer  he 
waits  with  the  most  intense  desire.  Most  touching  in- 
stances occur  of  heroic  self-denial  in  persons  abandoned  as 
hopeless  by  their  dearest  friends,  and  thought  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  reform.' 

“One  case  is  narrated  in  this  Report  of  a 
man  without  money  or  friends  who  had  heard 
of  this  Washington  Home.  Having  no  means 
of  transportation,  he  walked  forty  miles,  trav- 
eling much  of  the  way  in  the  night,  with  feeble 
health,  and  battling  with  the  phantoms  of  de- 
lirium. He  reached  the  Homo,  was  cured, 
and  is  now  a healthy,  happy  mnn.” 

During  the  reading  of  this  part  two  of  the 
listeners  were  in  tears,  and  at  its  close  one  had 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing. A long  silence  followed,  and  then  one 
of  the  circle  exclaimed,  “ How  dreadful ! when 
so  many  of  our  little  brothers  are  beginning  to 
smoke !” 

“Yes,”  said  another;  “and  how  few  know 
what  distress  comes  into  families  in  this  way. 
That  is  what  sent  poor  Mary  out  in  such  dis- 
tress. Her  oldest  brother,  whom  she  almost 
worshiped,  I do  believe  was  one  who  had  this 
Oino-mania  ; for  he  was  affected  exactly  ns  the 
doctor  describes.  He  was  a noble  fellow,  and 
as  true  and  honorable  in  his  words  as  in  all  his 
ordinary  actions.  But  when  ho  first  went'into 
the  army  ho  learned  to  smoke,  and  after  two 
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or  three  year?*  it  hcciticd  impossible  lor  him  tin ; 
break.  ait  He  Would  j>bk»  it  iq> ' fi$  d few 
weeks.  iif\il  then  it  Vr  nn  ■ [ :\?,  if  he  >vnts  ^s.muy 
m till  He  btfgtih  fo  fjgym. 

AfiU  H»  it  WBIII  i'm  till  hi;  h*  tlmtU,  111  111 

.that .elided  liJ's  life,  Ami  |||  youh^  feoU,  - 

tfe  ♦Tiimny  iufe 3^gmt '.u*.  sm&ie*  &hd  ifcatfcr 
Aiui  ktve^uai  Sauki  U au£  «uu)  timfy  wre 

dreadful  state  of  excilewem.  A an  jii,u:i;. 
mv  , that  aim'osn  all  the  biWfe-at  sebooi  «mdkeV 
mni  some  of them  are  beginning  tw  drink  too, 
mid  their  parents  do  mi  eve  a suspect  it.  TlW 
hoys  think  .smoking  mud  drinking  is  the  way  to 
1 \et oitk:  g&uUern mv  which,  you  know,  i*  their 
clmf  atwv  Oh;  whan  will  become  of  us  A 
things  go  oj)  if*  rhh:  v/uy  ?*' 

Sa y i Il><di$*ve  a great  part  uf  luvblfe 
mil  HnufUer^j  are  tim  'Victims  df  ibis  .h  eadl’wi 

'LKnit-iHtau'i . 

.^■Tluftl,.”  suit!  K;Hy?  ‘‘they  ought  t»>  go  to 
Hr,.  Day  vmd  be  cured.  In  How  York  Statu 
tlusre  if ; at  !5 i n ghaM  it  i>n , au  hvstiuitnm  tw  cure 
inebriates,  *itni  a,  lav/  bus  been  paav-J.  by  which 

mi  tmemp^mth  'oa  cUjtuphuu G.  of  his  fa  mi- 
iy,  cun  ho  irfed  hf  a j^Tt  svad  if  proyod  tu  he  o , 
druukuvd,  hp  m&jMnbfebHi  by  force  Wml  erm- 
linedin  tjii^irtrfTlintiou  nil  he  \«  enred.  Kifeb u 
law  and;sife&  Xmglit'  to  he  iu  every 

Sfcvte,  eutd  iixe ^ nf  lohami,  too,  tr> 

be  ehut;  up  thtire:  iiU  t|>ey  urn  cured-  1 Hunk 
this  wos&f  tirda  iife?  other  kunfe 

cjfjuniuii,  I>A^tu^e  its  victims  mo  WlV^d  to  go 
at  .large  mid  tempt  Wnunj  uupj  /nid  hOys  into 
rnch  dangers tr 

- * Wolf  welh”  says  one,  **r*i?rid  ?.Ynokr  r*  and 
diewcWs  of  lohncuo  w*yc  sgtA  M>  lf t U o re 
would  be  few  left 


"■  ' fell ' you  what  W d'A  r-;  • 

ivfel  fe  u^k  our  tdiwisrxfcr^.  %Q  preark  a-.  ^ . 
Benhluff ilifl*’ 

“ 1 can  nox  do  ilidty  * ^44 : 
rector  Mnokesyufid  w 
xloe^  life  bishop.  Jfcji 
hodts-keil  td 
i\nd.  istd  I6ng, 

, men,  AvaiVit#^  -uud  mtioi; 
the  dXar&jite  the  young 
do  mi  w£  as  we  yac  : thu»g 

. At  k*t.  one  of,  Ufe. * 
U?di  soitut  of  the  hidy  wrju?ry  in 
• jiV^atdi-tku  Afmtfc  ty ■?&<]}'*&  »• 
rjuV  giyetvuv  hrHbef^uhd  |>  ieuds  to-  refs-' 
Tins  jirni..»;:ahmet  witli  ^u-.UTr^i^'- 
■ jieovul*  • aifiil  • thH  ••ijetttcifc  o>tnc-s  us  fik? 

The  preceding  & o tfie  eVxhsWtto.fi ^ 
<v?dy  a chaugc  ut  #&&*.*,  wi 

tain  poniumi. 

I fating  inlvpihieed  .^ira.-a  of  Ylie/kirk^  :*$$% 
i tv  Our  fcojontn  ui  Mount  W^ft^bdiJ^ton  u^y  vv, 
the  holder  wilt  form  our  ft  win.-  /:  • 

vVi  iifst  ail  the  gciiilpnKsiiv 
sntaker^  B« t oro  Ion  g tsyiJ  Arr4H  ed  trlsv/:-  fc‘ 
cnmuitodoTj,  ]«wr<?  breaVlr.  Jiorl  biii.  • 
thnr  tobacco  had  never  *k*  based  csd.er  ccrs^ 
mnnhirnd.  By' owe  a - ^ 

touched  uu'd  mingled  with  u ra.dth-su:.- 
vm(c; ■.  ‘['he  other  Mini  his  wife  w.. 

ynxtndd  amateur  lingers.  .Among  darr1?^ 
Utfies  wer«  untstmuliy  .sweet.~t-oae4f  • t:uliif4v> 

vt)i^v  JKi^e  long  o youtli 

wJm.v  to  plWsc  his-moth>-t?  .had  rc>i»te^  '$M.- 


keety  ■ tfcid  r\y  dvid  mdv- 

“ AVlmi  -an  ',vr-  ibv.  giVUf ' snys  Clnri . v‘Otir 
bnifhm^  mb^f  of ’ tfitijn,  ore  m \tiU  dr^dfdt 
liitbUv  l>n>  b iio'ea;.  no  goih!  id  lol^  .th%v.t>u|3r 
.bithdr  livn^h  ttt  u«  or  go  off  in  n pcti‘* 
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AMONG  RELATIONS.  1 

AS  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday  I can  recall 
that  summer  evening.  I had  just  brought 
in  the  clothes  from  the  grass-plot,  and  was 
sprinkling  and  folding  them  for  the  next  day’s 
ironing.  The  flickering  blaze  of  a little  wood- 
fire,  occupying  but  a«tithe  of  the  immense  old- 
fashioned  fire-place,  lighted  up  with  cheerful 
gleams  a spacious,  orderly  New  England  kitch- 
en. It  was  in  the  days  when  those  who  had 
cooking-stoves  reserved  them  for  winter  use,  dis- 
creetly considering  that,  when  a fire  was  re- 
quired only  a part  of  the  day,  and  even  then  at 
several  different  times,  thrift  and  comfort  were 
both  on  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

We  were  expecting  Uncle  Holcroft  to  spend 
the  night  with  us.  It  was  then  a ride  of  two 
long  days  from  Boston ; he  would  not  come  till 
late,  and  the  kettle,  suspended  from  the  crane, 
was  kept  boiling  that  we  might  get  his  tea  ready 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Mother  was  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  Aunt  Brewer,  whose  husband  was 
gone  to  the  far-away  Ohio  country,  and  whose 
little  girl  was  asleep  up  stairs.  Rose  and  Alice, 
my  two  sisters,  were  asleep  also.  They  had 
tried  hard  to  keep  awake  for  Uncle  Holcroft;  but 
after  school  they  went  down  the  lane  for  swamp 
pinks  and  young  checkerberry  leaves,  and  came 
back  so  tired  that  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
eat  their  bread  and  milk  and  go  to  bed. 

It  was  a pleasant  night,  though  starless,  and 
windows  and  doors  were  wide  open.  Just  as  I 
had  finished  my  work  a great  dor-beetle  came 
whirring  in  against  the  flame  of  my  candle  and 
extinguished  it.  Then  I sat  down  on  the  door- 
step and  watchedfthe  little  fiery  streaks  {raced 
by  the  fire-flies  on  the  inky  black  air.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a rustling  in  the  maple  near 
the  door,  or  a faint  chirp,  as  if  a bird  were  try- 
ing to  sing  in  his  sleep.  I heard  the  shrill,  con- 
tinuous sound  of  myriads  of  crickets  in  the  mead- 
ow, the  fall  of  water  at  the  mill-dam  in  the  Ash- 
uelot,  half  a mile  away,  the  piping  of  frogs  in  the 
swamp,  and,  nearest  of  all  but  least  distinct  of 
all,  the  voices  of  mother  and  Aunt  Brewer  chat- 
ting in  the  sitting-room.  From  the  garden  came 
the  spicy  odor  of  the  pinks,  which  were  now  a 
mass  of  blossom  euch  side  of  the  long  walk.  I 
never  recognize  that  odor  without  a glamour 
coming  over  me,  without  fancying  for  a moment 
that  I sit  on  the  kitchen  door-step,  and  hear  the 
home-voices  and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  the  sum- 
mer night. 

Presently  some  one  came  in  at  the  back  gate. 
I knew  the  step,  and  rose  to  make  way  for  Polly 
Watts,  the  tailoress. 

44  All  alone  in  the  dark !”  said  Polly ; 44  and 
where’s  Mary  Deeth  ?” 

I said  she  had  gone  to  Swanzey  to  sec  her  sis- 
ter. 

44  And  what’s  the  fire  burning  for?” 

I told  her. 

44  Well,”  rejoined  she,  44 1 don’t  one  mite  be- 
grudge him  his  ride  such  a night  as  this.  It’s 
pitch  dark;,  all  I could  do  to  find  the  gate. 


Where’s  your  mother?  Mrs.  Wilson  is  expect- 
ing company  from  down  below  next  week,  and 
she  wants  me  to  stay  and  help  her  turn  a car- 
pet to-morrow,  and  I thought  maybe  your  mo- 
ther’d  let  me  off.” 

I told  her  she  would  find  mother  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  I followed  her  there;  for  Polly  al- 
ways knew  every  thing  that  happened  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  not  chary  of  her  knowledge. 

She  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a chair,  like  old  Mr.  Wells  in 
a prayer-meeting.  She  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
abhorred  long  dresses;  the  one  she  wore  that 
evening  was  even  shorter  than  usual.  She  was 
never  particular  in  the  arrangement  of  drapery, 
and  now  the  point  of  her  shawl  hung  over  her 
elbow.  She  wore  a kind  of  bonnet  called  a 
“calash,”  made  in  the  shape  of  a chaise-top, 
brown  in  color,  some  of  the  rattans  broken,  and 
with  the  angles  thus  made  it  was  a fantastic 
head-piece.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  keen, 
and  never  hidden  by  the  large,  round  spectacles 
which  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  slippiug 
from  her  nose.  Polly  was  repairer-general  to 
all  the  old  coats,  jackets,  trowsers,  and  carpets 
in  town.  Also  she  cut  all  the  children’s  hair. 
She  usually  spent  the  night  where  she  had  been 
working  during  the  day,  and  whenever  she 
changed  quarters  carried  with  her  goose  and 
shears.  Her  ordinary  remuneration  was  a quar- 
ter of  a dollar  for  a day’s  labor ; but  as  she  was 
of  an  observing  turn,  and  conscientious  too,  it 
often  happened  that  she  made  a deduction  of 
five  or  eight  cents  from  her  regular  price,  alleging 
that,  as  she  had  not  worked  steadily,  she  pre- 
ferred not  to  receive  full  pay.  She  also  made  it 
a point  never  to  break  an  engagement;  and, 
moreover,  I think  she  would  have  disobliged 
any  one  else  rather  than  mother,  for  Bhe  had 
once  been  nursed  through  a severe  illness  at  our 
house,  and  had  ever  after  felt  at  liberty  to  seek 
a home  there  whenever  Saturday  night  found 
her  where  she  doubted  her  acceptableness  as  a 
Sunday  guest. 

44 1 didn’t  bring  my  goose, ’’  said  Polly,  44  for 
I told  Mrs.  Wilson  if  you’d  give  way  to  any  body 
you’d  give  way  to  her.  She  asked  me  if  I wa'nt 
afraid  to  go  round  alone  so;  4 No,’  says  I,  4 if 
any  one  carries  me  off  in  the  night,  they’ll  be 
glad  to  bring  me  back  in  the  morning.  I sha’n’t 
meet  any  body  that  looks  worse  than  myself,’ 
says  I.  What  shall  I say  to  Mrs.  Wilson  ?” 

“That  it  will  be  just  as  convenient  if  you 
come  here  next  week,”  mother  answered.  44  How 
is  old  Mr.  Miller  getting  along  ?” 

44  It  beats  all  how  he  does  hang  on,”  said 
Polly ; 44  he  brightened  up  this  morning  and  had 
a talk  with  the  minister.  I hope  Mr.  Barnet 
wasn’t  mealy-mouthed.  Deacon  Wilder  was  in 
to  sec  him  last  week,  and  he  said  if  he  knew  he 
shouldn’t  get  well  he  didn’t  know  but  he’d  give 
a hundred  dollars  to  the  missionaries.  The 
Deacon  told  him  he’d  better  do  it,  whether  or 
no.  But  he  said  if  he  got  well  he  should  want 
to  fence  in  his  three-acre  lot,  and  should  find  a 
use  for  all  he’d  got,  and  more  too.” 
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“ Which  doctor  ha9  he  ?” 

44  He  wouldn’t  send  for  any.  Ho  said  he 
never  had  run  up  a doctor’s  bill,  and  never  would. 
But  last  week  the  old  lady  got  frightened  about 
him ; so  she  came  over  to  Dr.  Adams  and  told 
him  how  set  her  husband  was,  and  asked  the 
Doctor  to  come  over  in  a friendly  way  without 
making  any  charge  ; and  so  he  did.  Perhaps 
if  I had  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  I should 
stick  tight  to  it,  just  like  old  Mr.  Miller.  But 
there’s  a flash  of  lightning.  There’ll  be  a 
thunder-shower.  I must  hurry  along.  Good- 
night.” 

And  presently  Aunt  Brewer  said  good-night, 
too,  and  went  up  stairs  to  her  little  Katy.  In  a 
few  minutes  father  came. 

44  Your  uncle  will  not  be  here  till  Wednesday 
night,”  said  father.  41 * Mr.  Haskell  met  him  in 
Boston,  and  brought  word  that  he  would  bo  de- 
tained.” 

I went  into  the  kitchen  to  take  care  of  the  fire. 
When  I came  back  father  gave  me  a letter. 

44  And  I came  near  forgetting  it  altogether,” 
said  he.  44  It  is  from  Hanover ; from  your  sis- 
ter Graham,  I think,”  turning  to  mother. 

I have  the  letter  still.  The  ink  is  faded,  the 
paper  discolored  and  broken  in  the  folds,  but  it 
is  still  legible,  and  it  reads  thus : 

u Dear  Niece*— I expect  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  my 
co.isiu,  Mias  Louisa  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Captain  Timothy 
Rhode**,  of  Salem.  Your  father  will  remember  him.  Mias 
Rhodes  will  spend  a few  weeks  here,  nnd  I shall  be  very 
happy  if  you  will  visit  us  at  the  same  time.  I think  it 
will  be  pleasant  for  you  both,  particularly  as  our  Com- 
moncement  is  near  at  hand,  and  there  is  usually  a good 
deni  of  company  in  town  at  that  time.  I hope  you  will  not 
disappoint  u.*,  and  the  sooner  you  may  favor  us  with  your 
company  the  better  we  shall  like  it.  If  you  should  come 
in  the  stage  it  would  bring  you  directly  to  our  door.  Your 
uncle  joins  me  in  Ibve  to  your  father  and  mother,  yourself 
nnd  the  children.  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

u Janet  Graham.” 

I read  the  letter  and  then  offered  it  to  mother ; 
and  she  told  me  to  road  it  aloud. 

A little  silence  ensued,  and  then  father  said, 
4 1 Well,  what  about  it  ?” — and  mother  said  we 
had  better  consider  before  deciding,  and  that  it 
was  past  bedtime  now.  But  I felt  sure  from 
the  tone  of  her  voice  that  she  was  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  the  project.  So  we  all  said 
good-night  and  went  to  our  beds. 

Going  to  Hanover  for  Commencement  week 
was  a great  event  in  those  days.  I had  often 
heard  the  Sumner  girls,  the  Whitneys,  and  the 
Bells  talk  it  over.  The  Sumners  came  down 
from  Claremont  every  year  to  visit  at  our  house, 
and  then  mother  always  gave  a little  party  for 
them ; which  I,  of  course,  enjoyed  as  much  as 
any  one.  But  when  they  were  invited  in  return, 
1 did  not  share  in  the  invitation.  In  fact,  I had 
never  in  my  life  been  asked  to  a “grown-up 
party”  when  Aunt  Graham’s  letter  came. 

I could  hardly  believe  it  all  true ; and  wa9 
sorry,  after  I had  put  out  my  light,  that  I did  not 
give  the  letter  another  reading.  My  regret  did 
not  keep  me  awake  though,  for  I fell  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  never  awoke  again  till  broad 
daylight. 


When  I went  down  stairs  breakfast  was  al- 
most ready.  Mary  Decrh  had  started  free 
Swanzey  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  af ter 
a walk  of  three  miles  had  gone  zealously  to  ira- 
ing.  She  frequently  took  this  walk  for  lb? 
pleasure  of  spending  the  evening  with  her  sister 
in  Swanzey. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Brewer  had  already  he <r* 
discussing  the  proposed  visit.  Aunt  Brewer 
approved  it  emphatically. 

“ She  is  just  the  right  age  to  be  improved  by 
it  now,”  said  she.  44  She  will  see  more  people 
there  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  than  she  vmll 
in  two  years  here.  It  happens  so  fortunately.  t«. 
that  she  can  ride  up  to  Claremont  with  her  IV 
cle  Holcroft.  Probably  one  of  the  boys  wocli! 
take  her  up  to  Hanover.” 

Mother  said  that  if  I went — and  I was  szre 
she  would  not  say  even  so  mnch  unless  sb? 
meant  me  to  go — it  was  very  well  I had  a i it* 
bonnet  this  summer. 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  since  I could  remember 
we  had  been  obliged  to  consider  what  was  pos- 
sible rather  than  what  was  pretty  and  becom- 
ing. Things  were  mending  a little  now,  or  i: 
would  have  been  heartless  of  me  to  think  of  poir- 
at  all. 

44 1 think  I must  buy  her  a new  white  goara." 
said  mother.  “She  has  outgrown  hers  .*• 
much  that  I scarcely  thought  it  would  <3j  ;t 
home.  Her  other  gowns  will  do  very  well  with 
the  skirts  let  down.” 

“I  have  thought  about  that,”  said  Ac 2? 
Brewer.  44 1 haven’t  Dvorn  my  dotted  Swiss  fr-r 
two  years,  and  it  is  a pity  it  should  lie  by  » 
long.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  and  a piece  om 
for  a cape.  Margaret  shall^have  it,  and  Hi 
make  it  myself.  I’ll  make  the  cape  the  r^r 
shape,  which  Mrs.  Bowditch  sent  me  from  Bos- 
ton ; and  you  shall  give  her  some  of  your  be*: 
thread  lace  to  trim  it.” 

I confess  I thought  myself  this  was  going  on 
pretty  fast.  Mother’s  lace  was  her  treasure; 
relics  of  the  time  before  I was  born,  when  mon- 
ey was  plentier  than  of  late.  But  she  looked 
pleased,  and  went  up  stairs,  soon  returning  wits 
a square  pasteboard  box,  which  I knew  con  lair- 
ed her  precious  possessions. 

J ust  then  Mary  Dccth  brought  in  the  break- 
fast,  and  father  came  from  the  garden,  Ros: 
and  Alice  following,  ns  usual. 

To  this  day  I remember  just  how  that  break- 
fast-table looked ; the  very  pattern  of  the  table- 
cloth, so  white  and  smooth ; the  figures  on  tfce 
old-fashioned  blue  and  white  china ; the  shin- 
ing steel  knives  and  forks;  the  tall  china  coffee- 
pot, nnd  the  little,  round,  black  tea-pot  for 
mother,  who  eschewed  coffee ; and  I can  see  my 
mother’s  pale,  patient  face,  already,  like  my 
father’s,  beginning  to  look  older  than  it  used: 

Aunt  Brewer’s,  with  the  loveliness  of  youth  still 
on  it ; little  Katy  Brewer,  who  wore  her  abser.t 
father’s  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  instead  of  her 
I mother’s,  so  brown  and  soft ; and  my  two  sis- 
* ters,  Rose  and  Alice,  with  their  bright,  chang- 
I ing  faces ; I can  see  the  look  of  swift  surprise  at 
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the  news  that  Sister  Margaret  was  going  away, 
to  be  gone  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks. 

For  it  was  settled,  there  and  then,  that  I 
should  go.  Father  said  he  knew  of  no  way  in 
which  ten  or  even  twenty  dollars  could  be  better 
spent. 

After  breakfast  father  went  to  the  office,  and 
the  children  into  the  garden,  till  school-time ; 
and  Aunt  Brewer  proposing  that  the  work  of 
arranging  my  wardrobe  should  be  done  in  her 
chamber,  where  we  should  be  more  secure  from 
interruption,  we  went  up  there,  precious  box 
and  all. 

But  what  lovely  laces ! I did  not  before  know 
how  delicate  and  pretty  they  were.  They  had 
never  been  worn  in  my  day. 

Aunt  Brewer  brought  forward  the  dotted 
Swiss;  and  indeed  it  was  a beauty;  fine  and 
sheer,  and  spotted  all  over  with  tiny  snowy 
flakes. 

I believe  mother  did  wince  a little  at  first 
at  Aunt  Brewer’s  choice  of  laces. 

“My  dear,”  said  she,  “that  piece  cost  I 
don’t  know  how  many  dollars  a yard ; three  or 
four,  I am  sure.  Isn’t  it  a pity  to  use  it  for 
that  child?  Will  she  not  need  it  more  when 
she  is  older  ?” 

“That  child,”  replied  Aunt  Brewer,  “is  al- 
most seventeen  years  old.  She  is  going  among 
the  best  people  in  the  country.  When  will  she 
or  any  one  need  it  more  than  now  ? Besides, 
she  knows  enough,  and  will  be  careful  enough, 
I vouch  for  her,  to  use  it  as  she  ought.  I will 
sew  it  on  myself,  so  that  the  edge  shall  not  be 
frayed  in  the  least.” 

“Isn’t  there  one  that  will  do  just  as  well 
which  mother  does  not  value  so  much?”  I 
asked. 

“No,  dear,”  mother  answered.  “It  is  only 
for  you  girls  that  I keep  it.  There  is  more  left 
for  Rose  and  Alice,  when  they  need  it.  I give 
that  to  you,  dear.” 

“And  this  other,”  aunt  went  on  coolly,  “is 
cut  already.  I must  have  this  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves.” 

Mother  smiled ; I saw  she  was  quite  willing. 

How  busily  we  worked  that  day!  Once  or 
4 twice  some  one  came  to  see  mother,  and  she 
herself  went  down  the  lane  to  Mrs.  Crandall’s, 
to  carry  some  chicken-broth  and  see  how  the 
sick  girl  was— the  poor  sick  girl,  dying  of  con- 
sumption. I remember  it  struck  me  with  a 
pang  that  the  next  dress  made  for  Lucy  Cran- 
dall would  be  a shroud.  Perhaps  I needed  to 
be  sobered  by  such  a thought,  for  I was  a good 
deal  excited  with  the  splendor  of  the  visions 
that  followed  one  another  through  my  mind. 

Before  night  the  dress  was  completed,  and  when 
I saw  it  again  the  next  morning  it  was  hanging 
on  the  clothes-frarae,  without  spot  or  blemish. 

After  breakfast  aunt  took  me  up  street  to 
Miss  Dodge’s  milliner’s  shop.  There  she  made 
mo  try  on  bonnet  after  bonnet.  At  last  sho  I 
fixed  upon  one  of  white  chip,  low-crowned  and 
wide-rimmed,  of  the  style  called  in  those  days 
“ Gipsy,”  with  no  trimming  but  a wreath  of  I 


delicate  white  flowers,  and  the  ribbon  which,  pass- 
ing over  the  crown,  tied  the  hat  close  to  the  face. 

This  she  ordered  sent  home,  and  next  we  went 
to  Mr.  Haskell’s  store. 

Mr.  Haskell,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  cour- 
tesy, unfolded  his  goods,  piece  after  piece,  turn- 
ing them  in  every  possible  light,  and  bolding 
them  up  against  himself,  that  we  might  jq£;e 
of  the  effect ; telling  us  that  Mrs.  Captain  Dorr 
particularly  admired  this,  and  Miss  Barton  that, 
and  Mrs.  Tewkesbury  thought  the  other  charm- 
ing, till  I,  who  was  no  veteran  in  shopping, 
grew  completely  bewildered.  Aunt  Brewer 
chose  a silk  which,  as  she  said,  was  both  hand- 
some and  good,  and  we  came  away. 

Miss  Shurtliff,  the  mantua-makcr,  promised 
the  dress  for  the  next  day  at  noon — a promise 
which  she  punctually  fulfilled.  Aunt  Brewer 
called  me  into  her  room  to  see  it  and  to  try  it 
on.  How  pretty  it  was ! How  lovely  and  soft 
the  shining  silken  folds ! It  fitted  perfectly,  too, 
and  made  me  look  so  tall  that  I hardly  knew 
myself  in  the  glass.  And  when  Aunt  Brewer 
had  made  me  put  on,  first  the  new  hat,  and  next 
a white  lace  cape  which  she  had  sat  up  the 
night  before  to  finish,  the  metamorphosis  was 
complete. 

“Now  let  us  go  down  to  your  mother,”  said 
Aunt  Brewer. 

Father  and  mother  were  in  the  sitting-room. 

They  actually  did  not  know  me  for  a moment, 
as  I stood  near  the  door.  Mother  started  and 
exclaimed,  and  father  said  to  her:  “My  dear, 
her  face  is  exactly  like  yours  twenty  years  ago.” 

“Well,”  said  Aunt  Brewer,  “how  do  you 
like  my  presents  to  Margaret?  I know  you 
will  think  the  bonnet  a superfluity,  but  I don’t. 

I only  want  you  to  like  it  for  her.” 

“ I do  like  it  extremely,” said  mother ; “but 
then — ” 

“Ah,  but  then!”  exclaimed  Aunt  Brewer, 

“ who  taught  my  Katy  to  read  and  spell  like  a 
liple  angel  ?”  and  she  caught  up  the  child,  and, 
kissing  her,  bade  her  spell  “ Father,”  which  she 
did  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable. 

“And  besides,”  aunt  continued,  “there  is  no 
end  to  my  obligations  to  Margaret.  Why,  I 
can  go  whenever  and  wherever  I like,  and  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  Katy  is  as  well  cared  for  as 
if  I had  her  in  my  arms.  Oh,  you  must  not 
gainsay  me  the  pleasure  of  proving  that  I value 
kindness.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  mother;  “only  no  one  over 
yet  found  you  without  a reason  for  doing  the 
kindest  thing  possible.” 

Here  is  another  of  the  pictures  in  my  gallery : 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  aslant  and  quivering 
in  at  the  west  windows,  through  the  white  lilac- 
trees,  whose  foliage  rendered  it  needless  closing 
the  blinds,  and  made  golden  plashes  on  the  green 
carpet.  The  south  windows  were  open,  and 
looked  out  on  the  pleasant  garden.  Mother 
was  ou  the  chintz-covered  sofa,  her  sewing  in 
her  hand,  looking  up  to  Aunt  Brewer  with  a 
pleased  look  on  her  sweet,  pale  face.  Father 
sat  with  his  hand  on  his  open  book,  his  faco 
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turned  toward  us,  a ray  of  sunshine  across  his 
gray  hair.  Aunt  Brewer  was  half  standing  half 
sitting  on  the  window-seat,  her  arm  encircling 
the  little  one,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  and  her 
beautiful  face  flushed  with  the  pleasure  of  a kind 
deed. 

The  latch  of  the  front  gate  clicked,  and  I ran 
ujgstairs  to  lay  aside  my  finery. 

It  was  only  Miss  Dexter  come  to  bring  home 
a book  which  Aunt  Brewer  had  lent  her.  Aunt 
had  a brother  who  kept  a book-store  in  Boston, 
and  who  very  often  sent  her  a present  of  a new 
book.  This,  I remember,  was  called  44  The  An- 
tiquary,” and  it  was  so  interesting  that  I had 
sat  up  all  one  night  to  read  it. 

Miss  Dexter  was  one  of  our  best  friends,  and 
I had  meant  to  run  over  at  dusk  and  tell  her  of 
the  great  good  fortune  that  had  happened  tome. 
She  had  visited  Hanover  once  herself,  and  could 
tell  me  many  things  that  it  was  pleasant  to  know 
beforehand.  Rose  and  Alice  were  just  coming 
up  the  walk  with  their  skipping-ropes,  and  very 
willingly  went  over  to  tell  Mrs.  Dexter  that  we 
had  persuaded  her  daughter  to  stay  till  after  tea. 
I went  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  Mary  Deeth,  who 
set  directly  about  making  wheat  “slap-jacks,” 
for  she  knew  that  these,  with  raspberry  jam, 
were  Miss  Dexter’s  favorite  dish. 

After  tea  we  walked  in  the  garden  and  fa- 
ther filled  a basket  with  vegetables,  to  go  over 
to  Mrs.  Dexter ; for  that  lady  had  found  it  so 
troublesome  trying  to  have  a garden  of  her  own 
that  this  year  she  had  lot  out  her  land  at  the 
halves,  and  unluckily  it  was  worse  than  ever. 
However,  she  was  not  obliged  to  go  without,  for 
any  neighbor  would  have  scorned  to  be  niggard- 
ly in  respect  to  the  products  of  his  garden. 

Father  went  up  street  after  tea,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  brought  me  a box  containing  a 
little  breast-pin,  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  all  made 
of  pearls  and  gold.  I had  often  wished  for  a 
breast-pin,  but  I never  expected  father  to  buy 
me  one  so  costly  and  beautiful  as  that. 

Uncle  Ilolcroflt  came  just  at  dark.  He  seemed 
glad  that  I was  going  with  him,  and  promised 
to  ace  that  I went  safely  to  Hanover.  He  said 
it  was  quite  likely  that  Cousin  Helen  Holcroft 
would  go  there  too. 

In  the  morning  I was  early  astir.  The  sky 
was  clear,  only  for  those  long,  narrow  clouds 
that  dissolve  away  with  the  sunshine.  Already 
the  tops  of  West  Mountain  glowed  purple, 
though  to  us  the  sun  w’os  still  hidden  behind 
Beech-Hill.  Mother  heard  me,  and  called  mo 
into  her  room  to  give  me  some  parting  counsel, 
which  it  is  certain  that  I needed. 

We  had  an  early  breakfast,  and  then  the  chaise 
was  brought  up  to  the  door  and  my  trunk  was 
fastened  on  behind ; the  precious  bandbox,  en- 
cased in  a protecting  cover,  above  it.  Mother 
and  Aunt  Brewer  gave  me  a loving  good-by ; fa- 
ther said,  44  God  bless  you,  my  child !”  the  chil- 
dren clung  to  me  and  kissed  me,  and  I kissed 
every  one  and  sprang  into  the  chaise. 

But  the  very  beginning  of  our  journey  came 
near  proving  disastrous.  Just  as  we  were  call- 


ing back  good-bys  to  those  which  Rose  and  Alice 
were  shouting  after  us  from  the  great  gate  which 
they  had  gone  out  to  close,  a tall  figure,  with 
flying  drapery,  came  rushing  across  the  street, 
calling  out,  “Stop!  stop!”  Uncle’s  pony,  be- 
ing young  and  a stranger,  did  not  recognize 
Folly  Watts,  but  reared  and  plunged  and  finally 
stood  still,  quivering  all  over.  Folly  went  be- 
hind the  chaise  and  tossed,  through  the  opening 
left  by  the  raised  curtain,  a letter  to  her  nephew 
in  Walpole,  which,  as  she  said,  we  could  carry 
as  well  as  not,  thereby  saving  her  the  expense 
of  postage.  Then,  bearing  with  us  her  good 
wishes,  we  took  a fresh  start. 

Whoever  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
go  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  will  bear  me 
witness  that  along  the  whole  route,  past  green 
meadow  lands,  and  greener  clover  fields,  now 
between  way-side  elms,  now  along  open  coun- 
try, now  through  miles  of  woods,  up  hill  and 
down,  Walpole,  Bellows  Falls,  Charlestown,  it 
Is  all  a succession  of  charming  pictures.  It 
is  now  greatly  changed,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
beautiful. 

In  Charlestown  we  stopped  for  dinner ; and 
as  the  travel  which  then  passed  through  the  coun- 
try was  in  slight  proportion  to  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  remarkable  that  ourselves  and  one 
other  were  all  the  guests  who  sat  down  at  the 
dinner-table.  This  third  person  was  a small 
man,  with  sharp  eyes  and  unprepossessing  of  as- 
pect. I thought  him  disagreeably  inquisitive, 
for  he  seemed  bent  on  eliciting  from  Uncle  Hol- 
croffc  every  possible  item  of  intelligence.  He 
even  followed  us  to  the  door,  and  glancing  back 
as  we  drove  away  I saw  him  seating  himself  on 
a bench,  apparently  with  a view  to  seeing  the 
last  of  us. 

We  reached  Claremont  at  dusk.  To  my  great 
joy  Cousin  Helen  decided  that  night  on  going 
with  me  to  Hanover,  not  to  visit  at  Uncle 
Graham's,  but  at  a friend’s  in  Norwich,  which 
she  said  was  so  near  that  we  could  meet  almost 
daily. 

On  Monday  Helen’s  brother  took  us  to  Han- 
over. The  afternoon  sun  was  making  long 
shadows  as  we  came  into  the  town.  Helen  point- 
ed out  to  me  the  college  buildings,  the  churches, 
the  professors’  houses,  and,  finally,  Uncle  Gra- 
ham’s. It  was  a white  house,  with  a good  deal 
of  foliage  about  it,  standing  high,  and  with  a 
long  bricked  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  door. 

A gentleman  was  going  up  the  walk  as  wc 
drove  to  the  gate.  Hearing  us,  he  turned  and 
retraced  his  steps. 

“It  is  your  Uncle  Graham,”  said  Helen. 

4 4 Good-evening,  Dr.  Graham,  we  have  brought 
you  a guest” 

“What,  Margaret?  have  you  brought  Mar- 
garet ?”  and  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  44  My  dear 
child,  I am  glad  to  sec  you !” 

His  greeting  was  spoken  with  a cordiality 
which  won  me  at  once.  He  would  have  per- 
suaded Helen  also  to  come  in ; but  that  would 
disappoint  her  friend,  so  my  things  were  taken 
off  the  chaise,  and  uncle  led  me  into  the  house. 
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Aunt  Graham  received  me  very  kindly.  She 
was  a tall,  stately  lady  of  middle  ape,  and  hand- 
somely dressed  in  a dark,  shining  silk.  I could 
not  remember  to  have  seen  her  before,  though 
she  said  she  recollected  me  perfectly.  She  led 
me  up  stairs  to  a large,  pleasant  room. 

44  Don’t  stop  to  open  your  trunk  and  change 
your  dress,  my  dear,”  said  she.  44  Our  tea  is  all 
ready ; we  were  waiting  for  the  Doctor.  There 
is  no  one  you  need  mind.  Just  bathe  your  face 
and  smooth  your  hair,  you  will  do  nicely.” 

I obeyed  directions  while  Aunt  Graham  wait- 
ed for  me,  telling  me  the  while  of  a letter  Bhe 
had  that  day  received  from  my  father,  written 
the  morning  on  which  I left  ; and  asking  ques- 
tions about  every  one  at  home. 

Then  she  took  me  down  into  a brightly-lighted 
parlor  where  were  Uncle  Graham,  a young  lady, 
and  two  young  gentlemen.  I remember  that 
the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  strangers,  quite 
more  elaborate  and  particular  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  somewhat  intimidated  me,  but  the  stir 
of  going  out  to  tea  gave  mo  an  opportunity  of 
summoning  my  self-possession.  I had  heard  of 
Miss  Rhodes,  that  she  was  an  uncommonly  fash- 
ionable and  accomplished  young  person,  and  I 
secretly  felt  a little  dread  of  her ; but  her  affa- 
bility set  me  at  ease  directly.  From  the  con- 
versation at  table  I learned  that  both  the  young 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  had 
been  in  France,  and  I afterward  learned  that 
they  had  traveled  together  through  various  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  were  looked  upon  as  quite 
accomplished  and  intelligent.  They  were  dif- 
ferent as  possible  in  person  and  manners,  yet 
each  handsome  and  well-bred.  Mr.  Chantry  I 
thonght  more  distinguished-looking ; he  was 
taller,  and  his  face  wore  an  habitually  grave 
expression,  which  at  times  gave  place  to  a smile 
of  rare  beauty.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  was  slight  in 
figure,  and  quite  pale,  with  jet-black  hair  and 
eyes.  Ho  was  a profuse  talker,  full  of  persi- 
flage; and  through  his  polished  courtesy  was 
perceptible  a vein  of  condescension  which  some- 
times assumed  the  guise  of  mocking  deference 
and  was  then  a little  annoying. 

When  we  went  back  into  the  parlor  Uncle 
Graham  took  me  beside  him  on  a sofa,  and  I an-, 
swered  him  no  end  to  questions  about  our  towns- 
folk, whom  he  seemed  to  remember  as  if  he  had 
left  them  but  yesterday.  And  he,  in  return, 
told  me  of  incidents  which  happened  in  his 
younger  days ; in  particular  of  Dr.  D.,  now  a 
staid  medical  practitioner,  held  in  respect  of  all 
men,  but  in  his  youth  little  better  than  one  of 
the  thoughtless.  He  had  been  sent  to  Fitzwill- 
iam  to  pas9  a brief  rustication  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seaton ; and  the  propri- 
ety of  imitating  the  excellent  traits  of  that  wor- 
thy person  having  been  somewhat  pointedly  en- 
forced upon  him,  D.’s  first  measure  was  to  pro- 
cure and  indue  a suit  of  clothing  which  was  a 
fac-simile  of  that  ordinarily  worn  by  the  parson  ; 
shovel  hat,  braided  cue,  small-clothes,  knee- 
buckles,  shoe-buckles,  and  all ; nay,  he  carried 
his  zeal  so  far  as  to  don  a pair  of  huge  specta- 


cles; so  that  when  he  walked  abroad  in  F., 
emphasizing  his  steps  with  a substantial  cane, 
at  a little  distance  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  was  pupil  or  minister  who  was  taking 
the  air.  Of  course,  while  thus  accoutred,  1). 
was  not  careful  to  bring  himself  into  juxtapo- 
sition with  his  reverence.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, however,  brought  about  a fatal  contre- 
temps. Parson  Seaton  had  at  a late  hour  laid 
aside  his  intention  of  an  evening  ride  to  Jaflfrey, 
to  exchange  pulpits  on  the  morrow  with  a brother 
clergyman.  Coming  from  his  own  door-steps 
into  the  street,  about  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
walk,  he  squarely  encountered  his  double.  The 
latter,  trusting  somewhat  in  his  disguise — more 
in  the  approaching  dusk,  hoped  to  escape  recog- 
nition, and  with  a suave  wave  of  the  hand,  even 
in  this  his  desperate  estate,  mischievously  bor- 
rowed from  his  prototype,  was  passing  on.  But 
the  reverend  eyes  were  too  keen.  The  result 
was  that  the  suit,  obtained  at  no  inconsiderable 
outlay  of  skill  and  pocket-money,  wa9  subjected 
to  confiscation,  and  young  D.  thenceforth  ap- 
peared in  his  own  ordinary  garb.  Moreover, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  thereafter 
seemed  to  have  turned  over  a new  leaf.  His 
escapades  grew  traditional,  and  himself  in  favor 
with  all  men. 

While  Uncle  Graham  had  been  recounting 
this  story  to  me,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  also 
to  Mr.  Chantry,  who  had  approached  us,  Aunt 
Graham  had  been  persuading  Miss  Rhodes  to 
favor  us  with  some  music.  To  play  on  the 
piano-forte  was  an  accomplishment  much  more 
rare  then  than  now.  But  then,  as  now,  a young 
lady  waited  to  be  twice  asked  before  she  con- 
ferred on  others  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  such 
music  as  was  in  her  power,  ahd  Miss  Rhodes 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So,  after  duly 
uttering 

u Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play,'' 

she  took  her  seat  at  the  instrument,  marshaled 
thither  by  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  who  remained  beside 
her  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  her  music-book. 

Miss  Rhodes  looked  very  brilliant,  sitting 
there  in  her  handsome  green-silk  dress,  her 
white  shoulders  covered  with  a pretty  blonde 
lace  cape,  around  her  neck  a gold  chain,  and  a 
watch  at  her  side.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
soft  brown  color,  just  tinged  with  red,  was  braid- 
ed and  brought  around  the  forehead  in  a way 
much  worn  at  that  time,  and  to  her  face  very 
becoming.  Then  her  hands,  Bparkling  with 
rings,  and  flitting  so  easily  over  the  keys,  were 
well-shaped,  and  scarcely  less  white  than  the 
ivory  itself. 

She  played  a variety  of  pieces,  some  of  which 
I had  heard  before,  but  an  entirely  new  one  was 
a long,  difficult  composition,  called  the  Battle 
of  Prague,  into  which  was  introduced  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
from  the  stately  martial  strains  which  inflame 
the  courage  of  the  soldier  to  the  booming  of 
gun9,  the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  even  the 
shrieks, of  the  wounded  and  dying.  - At  least 
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that  is  what  Miss  Rhodes  afterward  explained 
to  me.  I distinctly  recollect  that  Mr.  Fosbrooke, 
who  was  at  that  moment  reaching  forward  to 
turn  a leaf,  gave  a perceptible  little  jump  at  one 
of  the  bangs  of  the  cannon.  I was  obliged  to 
raise  my  handkerchief  to  my  lips,  for  if  I ever 
in  my  life  heheld  fun  leap  from  the  eyes  of  a hu- 
man being  I then  saw  that  exhibition  from  those 
of  Mr.  Chantry.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  sent  a sharp 
glance  over  our  way,  but  I am  sure  he  saw  nothing. 

The  young  gentlemen  left  together  about  nine 
o’clock;  and  Aunt  Graham  saying  that  she 
liked  her  girls  to  go  to  bed  early,  we  soon  said 
good-night  and  went  up  stairs. 

While  we  were  brushing  our  hair  Miss  Rhodes 
told  me  that  Mr.  Chantry  was  a ward  of  Uncle 
Graham,  and  was  always  at  home  in  the  house ; 
that  Mr.  Fosbrooke’s  father  was  a Virginian, 
and  had  married  a French  lady  who  died  while 
her  only  child,  this  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  was  only 
two  or  three  years  old.  He  inherited  all  his 
mother’s  large  estate,  which  was  mostly  in  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  would  some  day 
go  there  to  live.  He  too  had  the  freedom  of 
the  house  because  of  an  old  friendship  between 
his  father  and  Uncle  Graham.  She  had  learned 
this,  she  said,  from  Aunt  Graham.  From  this, 

I scarcely  know  how,  she  diverged  into  dress, 
and  was  describing  to  me  a new  fashion  for  waist 
and  sleeves,  which  was  the  prettiest  she  had  ever 
seen  ; and  though  I tried  hard  to  avoid  the  im- 
politeness of  falling  asleep  while  she  was  talking 
to  me,  my  efforts  \yere  futile.  I certainly  lost 
a part  of  the  description. 

A bell  awoko  us  in  the  morning.  While  we 
were  dressing  I learned  from  Miss  Rhodes  that 
in  about  two  weeks  the  Commencement  Ball 
would  take  place.  This,  Bhe  said,  would  be  a 
grand  affair,  Bince  every  body  of  any  note  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  would  make  a point  of  being 
present.  She  had  been  here  twice  before  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  enjoyed  it  extremely. 

When  wo  went  down  Uncle  Graham  was  in 
the  breakfast-room. 

“ Prompt  to  time,  girls  1”  said  Aunt  Graham, 
whom  we  saw  through  the  open  door  arranging 
her  collar  at  a glass  in  her  own  room.  “ That 
is  the  kind  of  guests  I like.  You  deserve  praise. 
Are  you  always  so  early  a riser,  Margaret  ?” 

I said  it  was  not  very  praiseworthy  of  me  if 
I were,  since  there  was  always  so  much  to  be 
done  at  home,  particularly  6ince  mother  was  not 
well  enough  to  do  much  work. 

So  then  uncle  made  me  tell  him  every  thing 
that  I was  used  to  do  at  home;  such  as  skim- 
ming the  cream  and  churning,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  waxing  the  furniture,  preparing  the  veg- 
etables for  dinner,  and  making  bread  and  cake, 
pies  and  puddings. 

Miss  Rhodes  exclaimed  that  it  must  be  perfect- 
ly awful ; that  she  should  be  miserable  to  spend 
her  life  so. 

No,  I told  her;  there  was  nothing  hard  in 
what  I had  to  do ; that  it  was  really  pleasant, 
when  you  were  accustomed  to  it,  to  try  how 
skillfully  and  quickly  you  could  accomplish  it. 


“But  the  cooking,”  said  she,  “I’m  sure  I 
should  detest  that.” 

“ Why  that,”  said  I,  “is  what  I like  best  of 
all;  for  it  is  agreeable  to  think  you  can  give 
your  friends  pleasure,  even  if  it  be  in  a thing  so 
unimportant  as  bread  and  butter.” 

“But  I do  not  regard  such  things  as  unim- 
portant, ” said  Aunt  Graham.  “ I do  not  by  any 
means  think  lightly  of  accomplishments;  but 
they  are,  after  all,  only  the  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
in, compared  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  some  of  which  are  surely  comprehended  in 
ordering  one’s  house  aright.  Things  are  veiy 
different  now  from  what  they  were  when  I was 
I young.” 

“But  you  know,”  said  Miss  Rhodes,  “that 
a young  lady  has  now  to  learn  so  many  different 
things ; more  than  when  you  were  a girl.” 

“ Yes,  dear,  ” said  Aunt  Graham,  “ I do  know 
it.  But  a young  lady  expects  now  as  much  as 
then  to  be  married  and  to  keep  house ; you  need 
not  blush  so,  girls;  you  know  that  it  is  true; 
and  since  it  is  true,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  in- 
sure the  possibility  of  making  one’s  house  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home  ? And  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  promote  the  comfort  of  a home 
than  knowing  how  every  kind  of  housework  can 
be  best  done.” 

“ I should  dearly  love  to  know  how  to  play 
on  the  piano  like  Miss  Rhodes,”  I said. 

“And  I should  dearly  love  to  know  how  to 
do  all  those  nice  things  which  you  can  do,”  said 
she,  good-naturedly.” 

“Yes,”  Uncle  Graham  said,  “ you  should  both 
of  you  know  and  practice  the  whole  duty  of  wo- 
man. And  now,”  added  he,  “ I have  a ride  of 
five  miles  before  me  this  pleasant  morning; 
whom  con  I have  for  company?” 

Miss  Rhodes  said  she  wanted  to  finish  her  new 
crape  Vandyke.  I was  very  glad  to  go.  Aunt 
charged  me  to  see  that  Uncle  came  back  in  time 
for  dinner. 

It  was  a charming  ride,  over  the  dewy  hills 
and  through  miles  of  dark  shady  woods.  Uncle 
asked  particularly  about  father,  and  I told  him 
of  the  money  which  had  been  lost  through  Mr. 
Harvey ; of  father’s  being  himself  obliged  to  pay 
it  all  to  the  bank ; but  now  all  that  was  set- 
tled, and  we  were  getting  along  very  well ; this 
year  father  bad  put  a new  fence  around  the  gar- 
den and  front-yard  and  had  the  blinds  painted, 
which  improved  the  looks  of  every  thing.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  which  Uncle  did  not  care 
to  hear  about,  from  the  household  downward. 
So  I told  him  of  all ; of  Mrs.  Marsh ; the  horn- 
less cow,  which  gave  such  creamy  milk  ; of  the 
children’s  poultry-yard,  which  kept  us  in  eggs 
and  chickens  the  whole  year  round ; and  of  Wel- 
lington, the  horse,  which  father  would  not  sell, 
just  because  he  was  too  old  to  be  of  service  to 
any  one,  and  he  had  been  so  faithful  a servant 
that  it  would  be  a sin  if  he  were  not  allowed  to 
end  his  days  in  peace. 

“My  dear,”  said  Uncle,  “I  wish  your  father 
had  come  to  me  when  he  was  in  trouble.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  help  him.” 
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I told  him  that  we  had  never  had  to  do  with- 
out  things  which  we  needed ; only  some  things 
which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have. 
Mother  said  that  good  had  come  of  it ; that  we 
had  learned  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness  for 
each  other;  that,  as  to  the  new  books,  which 
we  missed  most  of  all,  it  was  perhaps  no  matter, 
for  we  read  the  old  ones  over  and  over ; and 
finally,  that  mother  said  she  hoped  we  had  learn- 
ed to  trust  more  in  God. 

“Margaret,”  said  Uncle,  “did  your. mother 
ever  tell  yon  that  she  once  saved  me  from  being 
a very  bad  boy  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  I replied. 

“ Well,  ask  her  about  it  when  you  go  home. 
And  now,  dear,  tell  me  how  much  money  you 
have  brought  with  you.” 

I told  him,  and  that  it  was  plenty;  father 
had  offered  me  more,  but  I did  not  need  it. 

“ Don't  you  know  that  people  can  not  always 
have  their  own  way  ?”  said  he,  smiling,  and  then 
he  produced  a little  roll,  and  told  me  there  was 
my  pocket-money ; that  I was  to  spend  it  just 
os  I pleased,  and,  if  there  were  not  enough,  to 
come  for  more. 

“Do  you  really  mean,  Uncle,”  said  I,  when 
I had  tried  to  thank  him,  “ that  I may  use  it  ex- 
actly as  I like?” 

“I  mean  that  you  ore  to  do  with  it  precisely, 
in  every  respect,  as  you  please,  dear,”  he  an- 
swered. 

Some  very  pleasant  visions  flitted  before  me. 
Mother  had  once  or  twice  said  that  she  should 
like  a new  parlor  carpet,  and  then  she  could 
take  the  old  one  for  the  west  chamber ; and  only 
last  week  she  said  it  would  save  trouble  if  there 
were  another  bureau  to  hold  the  children’s 
clothes.  I knew  very  well  why  the  carpet  and 
bureau  were  not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  this  little  package  in  my  hand 
would  help  toward  such  things. 

“ What  is  your  best  gown,  Margaret?”  asked 
Uncle. 

I told  him  about  Aunt  Brewer’s  presents  • and 
he  seemed  really  pleased,  and  said  Aunt  Brewer 
was  every  inch  a lady. 

When  we  came  home  I was  glad  to  find  Miss 
Rhodes  dressed  and  just  going  down  stairs.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone  a minute.  I just  turned 
the  key  in  the  door  and  knelt  dowu  and  said  a 
thanksgiving.  For  you  see  those  little  gold 
pieces  were  not  merely  round  bits  of  stamped 
metal,  but  carpet,  bureau,  a gown  or  a shawl 
for  mother,  a surtout  for  father,  a bonnet  and 
frock  apiece  for  Rose  and  Alice — oh ! no  end  of 
treasures. 

After  I was  dressed  I waited  a few  minutes 
for  the  redness  to  go  away  from  my  eyes,  and 
then  I went  down  stairs. 

Messrs.  Chantry  and  Fosbrooke  came  to  din- 
ner that  day,  as,  indeed,  they  usually  did. 
While  we  were  at  table,  Uncle  Graham’s  black 
Sam  announced  that  n gentleman  at  the  door 
wished  to  speak  with  Mr.  Fosbrooke. 

“Why  didn’t  you  show  him  to  the  library, 
Sam?”  6aid  Uncle. 
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Sam  shut  the  door  carefully,  and  approaching 
a step  nearer,  replied,  with  a wide  smile : 

“You  see,  Sir,  I didn’t  know  wherrer  he 
otter  be  left  in  the  liberry  alone,  Sir.” 

A smile  went  round  the  table ; Mr.  Fosbrooke 
colored  a little. 

“A  man  about  a horse,  I presume,  Sir,” 
said  he  to  Uncle.  “ Sam,  tell  him  to  come  to 
my  room  at  Evans’s  at  three  o’clock.” 

“A  new  horse,  Fosbrooke?”  said  Uncle. 

“Yes,  Sir.  You  know  you  proposed  to  take 
the  other  off  my  hands.” 

“Yes.  Well,  be  careful.” 

“I  will,  Sir.”  But  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  if  the  horse  had  not 
been  brought  up  at  table,  and  Aunt,  who  per- 
ceived his  annoyance,  began  talking  of  some- 
thing else. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Rhodes  showed  me  her 
dresses.  I could  truly  say  that  I had  never  be- 
fore seen  so  pretty  a wardrobe.  She  liked  them 
to  be  admired,  but  said  she  did  not  know,  after 
all,  if  being  the  family  pet  as  she  was  when  at 
home,  and  being  sure  of  every  possible  gratifica- 
tion for  which  she  expressed  a wish,  was  quite 
compensation  for  having  no  sister.  I thought 
of  Rose  and  Alice,  and  knew  that  to  me  all  the 
luxury  in  the  world  would  not  make  good  the 
place  of  either. 

For  all  that  I was  not  indifferent  to  beautiful 
clothing.  I have  always  liked  it,  and  to  this 
day  I regard  a desire  to  be  handsomely  and  be- 
comingly dressed  as  an  impulse  to  be  cherished 
instead  of  a sin  to  be  uprooted. 

Aunt  Graham  came  in  just  as  Miss  Rhodes 
was  unfolding  a light  blue  crape,  spotted  through- 
out with  gold.  “This,”  said  she,  “you  must 
see  in  the  evening  to  judge  of  it  fairly.  It  is 
the  prettiest  thing  I have,  and  it  is  a present 
from  this  charming  lady ;”  turning  to  Aunt  and 
courtcsying  to  the  ground. 

“Margaret,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt  Graham, 
“you  are  younger  than  I;  go  down  and  open 
the  lowest  drawer  of  the  bureau  in  my  room, 
and  bring  up  the  parcel  you  will  find  lying  there.” 

I went  and  returned. 

“ Undo  it,  dear,”  said  she ; “ it  is  your  ball- 
dress.  I must  have  my  two  girls  look  as  well 
as  the  rest.” 

It  was  the  loveliest  white  crape,  as  thin  as  a 
cobweb,  and  with  silver  flecks  all  over  it,  which 
shimmered  in  the  light  just  like  dew-drops. 

“You  know,”  said  she,  “I  could  not  venture 
on  a color  till  I saw  you.  But  every  one  looks 
well  in  white;  and  I do  believe  that  nothing 
else  would  have  been  so  pretty  for  you.” 

Wasn’t  it  kind  of  her?  ami  is  it  any  wonder 
that  I began  to  feel  a good  deal  of  interest  in 
that  ball  ? I certainly  did  look  forward  to  it  as 
something  invested  with  dreamy,  mystic  beauty ; 
something  all  made  up  of  flowers  and  music, 
fair  shapes  and  graceful  motions. 

The  time  went  by  quite  fast  enough,  however. 
What  with  a little  sewing,  writing  twice  a week 
a long  letter  home,  reading  new  books,  which 
were  much  plentier  here  than  at  our  house,  I 
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should  not  have  minded  if  the  days  had  been 
twice  as  long.  Wo  came  to  know  other  young 
people,  and  there  were  drives,  and  gipsy-par- 
ties, and  often  an  evening-party  or  a concert ; 
and  I liked  them  all. 

One  evening  we  were  at  home  alone.  The 
gentlemen  had  been  off  on  a fishing  excursion, 
and  did  not  return  till  tea-time ; and  then  Mr. 
Chantry  came  by  himself.  Mr.  Eosbrooke  was 
gone  to  Woodstock.  He  had  heard  of  a horse 
which  would  match  the  one  he  had  just  bought, 
and  had  gone  to  see  about  it. 

“It  is  the  only  thing  in  which  Fosbrooke 
shows  himself  a boy,”  said  Uncle,  “this  passion 
for  fast  horses.  There’s  this  comfort  though, 
he's  sure  to  come  out  of  it  all  right,  after  all. 
I’m  not  afraid  for  him.” 

“No,”  said  Aunt;  “only  I shall  be  glad 
when  he  does  come  out  of  it.” 

“ So  shall  I.  See  here,  girls ; here  are  some 
new  books.” 

In  those  times  people  had  to  depend  mostly 
on  England  for  Magazine  literature,  and  indeed 
for  all  literature.  Uncle  had  brought  two  new 
books,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  Kenilworth 
and  Peverii  of  the  Peak,  besides  a quantity  of 
new  Magazines.  There  was  much  pleasant  talk, 
and  Uncle,  who  dearly  loved  poetry,  made  Mr. 
Chantry  read  aloud.  I had  for  a long  time 
looked  eagerly  for  the  signatures  “ F.  H.”  and 
“ L.  E.  L.,”  but  that  night  I first  learned  that 
these  letters  meant  Felicia  Hcmans  and  Letitia 
E.  Landon. 

Mr.  Cliantry  read  the  “Sicilian  Captive” and 
“Graves  of  a Household,”  and  when  he  had 
done  Uncle  said : 

“ Thank  you,  Chantry,  thank  you.  I’d  rath- 
er hear  you  read  than  any  one  else  I know  of.” 

I secretly  thought  just  the  same.  Often  aft- 
erward I read  those  pieces,  and  never  without 
remembering  that  evening. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  None  of  us  dream- 
ed it  was  so  late. 

“ I should  not  stay  so  long,”  said  Mr.  Chan- 
try,” rising  to  go,  “if it  were  not  so  pleasant 
here.  I have  had  a delightful  evening.” 

“ So  have  I,  Chantry,”  said  Uncle. 

“And  I,”  “And  I,”  each  of  us  added — I 
last,  and  as  I spoke  I met  Mr.  Chantry’s  look, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  I saw  how  very  beau- 
tiful his  eyes  were  when  they  smiled.  He  said 
good-night,  and  went  away. 

Such  charming  weather  as  we  had  seemed 
sent  on  purpose  to  add  to  our  pleasure.  It  had 
rained  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  the 
sky  was  all  blue  splendor,  while  every  leaf  and 
grass-blade  was  jeweled  with  the  clinging  rain- 
drops. 

“Margaret,”  said  Uncle  at  breakfast,  “I 
found  at  the  post-office  this  morning  aline  from 
your  Cousin  Helen,  asking  me  to  bring  you  over 
to  Norwich  for  the  day.  I have  an  engagement 
this  forenoon,  but  Mr.  Chantry  has  to  go  there 
to-day,  and  I asked  him  to  drive  over  in  the 
chaise,  so  that  he  could  take  you  and  bring  you 
back.” 


I don’t  know  if  I was  altogether  pleased.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Chantry  could 
not  help  taking  me,  even  if  he  did  not  like ; and, 
in  the  next  place,  I was  afraid  he  w ould  find  me 
dull  in  so  long  a drive.  I do  believe  if  I could 
have  devised  an  excuse  I should  have  done  so. 
I spoke  about  helping  Aunt  stone  the  raisins  for 
cake — she  was  going  to  have  a little  party  the 
next  evening — but  Miss  Rhodes  volunteered  all 
the  aid  needed. 

“Besides,”  said  Aunt,  “ I want  you  to  per- 
suade Helen  to  come  over  to-morrow  morning 
and  stay  the  rest  of  the  week  with  us.” 

- “And  I promised  Chantry,”  said  Uncle, 
“that  you  would  not  keep  him  waiting.  lie 
will  be  here  at  nine  o’clock.*  Better  start  early, 
it  is  going  to  be  a warm  day.” 

So  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Mr.  Chantry  may  have  conjectured  that  I felt 
myself  rather  forced  upon  his  courtesy,  for  he 
managed,  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes,  to  set 
me  at  ease  in  respect  to  my  first  annoyance,  and 
as  to  the  second,  it  never  recurred  to  me  all  the 
way. 

I have  said  what  a charming  morning  it  was. 
Some  pine-woods  that  we  passed  through,  with 
their  cool,  green  depths,  and  delicious,  resinous 
odor,  suggested  something  that  he  had  seen 
abroad ; and  he  had  seen  so  much,  and  spoke  of 
it  so  simply  and  pleasantly,  that  he  made  every 
moment  interesting.  And  presently  I grew  so 
much  at  ease  that  I could  talk  too;  and  he 
seemed  to  like  as  well  to  hear  of  the  hills  and 
rivers,  the  birds  and  wild-flowers  around  our 
own  home  in  K as  I of  the  endless  won- 

ders he  had  seen  in  the  old  country. 

When  we  reached  the  place  where  Cousin 
Helen  was  staying,  I exclaimed  at  sight  of  the 
house,  it  was  so  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It 
stood  on  a hill-side;  great,  stately  trees  grew 
around ; not  in  stiff,  artificial  rows,  but  as  if 
grouped  in  Nature's  own  sweet  waywardness. 
In  front  were  tall  pillars,  wound  around  with 
woodbine.  The  sloping  lawn  was  intensely 
green,  and  still  brilliant  with  the  rain-sparkle. 
On  the  right  were  glimpses  of  a garden,  all  in 
bloom. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Chantry,”  I cried,  “look  at  those 
roses!  and  the  lilies!  look  at  those  vines,  clear 
over  the  roof!  Did  you  ever  see  a place  so 
lovely?” 

“I  have  often  seen  that,”  said  he,  smiling, 
but  with  a tremulous,  tender  smile,  such  as  I 
1 had  not  before  seen.  “ That  used  to  be  ray 
home,  Miss  Eliot.  My  father  and  mother  lived 
and  died  there.  I never  lived  elsewhere  till  I 
was  fifteen,  almost  sixteen  years  old.” 

I did  not  wonder  that  his  smile  grew  tremu- 
lous. 

We  went  up  the  graveled  carriage-sweep,  and 
Helen  came  with  her  friend  to  the  door  to  wel- 
come us.  Mr.  Chantry  would  not  come  in,  but 
promised  to  return  in  the  afternoon  for  tea. 

Cousin  Helen  led  me  up  stairs  to  her  room. 
This  looked  westward,  and  the  view'  from  the 
windows  was  superb ; a magnificent  amphithea- 
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tre  of  mountains,  peak  beyond  peak,  in  limitless 
variety  of  form,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
greenness.  I could  not  be  satisfied  with  look- 
ing. 

We  went  down-stairs  and  sat  in  a room  whose 
open  windows,  extending  to  the  ground,  looked 
out  on  the  garden.  The  air  was  quite  full  of 
fragrance ; from  a tree  near  by  came  the  sweet, 
prolonged  notes  of  a thrush.  It  was  a perfect 
day — soft,  calm,  and  bright — and  we  just  gave 
ourselves  up  to  enjoying  it. 

Altogether  that  day,  as  I look  back  on  it 
through  the  long  years  of  my  life,  stands  from 
beginning  to  end  undimmed  by  a single  blemish. 

I found  that  Helen  knew  Mr.  Chantry,  and 
had  long  known  him.  His  mother  had  been 
her  school-mate  at  Mr.  Dunham’s  in  Windsor, 
and  one  of  her  dearest  friends.  They  used  to 
exchange  visits;  and  only  a few  weeks  after 
Helen’s  return  from  one  of  these,  a terrible  epi- 
demic which  ravaged  the  country,  swept  away, 
within  a month  of  each  other,  the  father,  mother, 
and  two  children,  leaving  Philip  Chantrytin  or- 
phan and  alone.  So  Helen  and  he  had  been 
friends.  All  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Europe  he 
used  to  write  to  her.  She  said  she  would  show 
me  his  letters  when  we  went  back  to  Claremont. 

After  dinner  wo  went  into  the  garden.  This 
included  a large  space  behind  the  house,  and 
among  its  pleasantest  features  were  the  terraced 
grass-plots,  whereon  grew  thickets  of  flowering 
shrubs,  many  already  out  of  bloom,  but  many, 
also,  in  perfection  of  florescence.  Some  of  these 
were  new  to  me,  and  particularly  the  beautiful 
Scotch  laburnum  and  the  flame-colored  azalea. 
We  went  up  flights  of  steps,  and  at  the  highest 
point,  under  a fragrant  fir-balsam,  whose  brown 
cones  strewed  the  ground,  was  a rustic  summer- 
house. From  this  we  could  see  far  up  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  river ; on  one  side  the  mount- 
ains Of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  those  of 
Vermont;  here  and  there  the  white  gleam  of 
villages,  with  their  church-spires,  and  shining 
ponds — many* a one  with  their  frames  of  green. 
It  was  all  lovelierthan  I could  have  imagined ; 
but  over  it  all  was  a shade  of  sadness,  for  there 
in  the  grave-yard,  half  a mile  away,  yet  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  stood  the 
white  monument  which  marked  the  resting- 
/ place  of  the  Chantry  family — father,  mother,  and 
children.  Their  eyes,  folded  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  would  look  nevermore  on  this  exquisite 
harmony  of  outline  and  color — this  fair  blend- 
ing of  earth  and  sky  and  water — this  perpet- 
ually renewed  miracle  of  the  sunset. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  said  Helen;  “ Mr.  Chantry 
may  have  come.”  But  we  were  too  late;  he 
was  just  ascending  the  upper  flight  of  steps. 

“ I am  just  in  time,”  said  he,  seating  him- 
seif  on  the  steps.  “ I should  have  been  sorry 
to  miss  this.” 

Already  the  disk,  too  resplendent  for  human 
vision,  met  the  mountain  slope  and  slowly  sank 
beyond.  The  western  sky  became  suffused  with 
hues  of  inexpressible  loveliness;  rose,  purple, 
and  amber  all  blending  in  misty  softness.  We 


watched  in  silence.  Helen  was  the  first  to 
speak: 

“ ‘And  I saw  as  it  were  a sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  vic- 
tory stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps 
of  God.’” 

And  in  the  brief  stillness  which  ensued  it 
would  scarcely  have  seemed  to  me  marvelous 
if  once  more,  as  of  old,  the  angels  of  God  had 
appeared  at  eventide. 

I endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  Helen 
to  go  over  with  us  that  evening  to  Hanover. 

She  would  only  promise  to  come  the  next  day, 
and  we  bade  her  good-night. 

There  was  a moon  not  yet  full,  but  so  light 
that  one  could  not  tell  when  day  ended  and 
night  began.  The  sky  was  one  such  as  I have 
not  often  seen ; as  if  a single  cloud  overspread- 
ing the  whole  vault  were  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, yet  these  not  displaced,  and  through  the 
rifts  you  saw  the  clear  intense  puq>le  distance, 
with  here  and  there  the  burning  splendor  of  a 
star.  I can  recall  it  now  as  it  impressed  me 
then ; and  still  to  me  it  as  far  surpasses  in  grand- 
eur a cloudless  sky  as  a life  of  ceaseless  benefi- 
cence one  of  graceful  repose. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  village  lights 
shone  from  the  windows.  I was  just  thinking 
how  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Chantry 
when  he  forestalled  me  by  thanking  mo  for  ren- 
dering, as  he  said,  the  ride  so  pleasant  to  him. 

Cousin  Helen  came  early  the  next  day,  and, 
as  she  always  did,  made  every  one  the  happier 
for  her  presence. 

We  were  careful  to  be  ready  for  the  party  in 
good  season  ; for  as  soon  as  lamps  were  lighted 
it  would  be  time  to  expect  our  guests.  We  did 
our  best  also  to  look  well.  Aunt  Graham  had 
on  her  pearl-gray  satin,  and  a new  cap  with 
pink  ribbons ; Cousin  Helen  was,  a9  she  always 
dressed,  in  handsome  black ; Miss  Rhodes  wore 
her  light  green  crape ; and  I my  new  silk,  Aunt 
Brewer’s  gift,  just  the  color  of  a peach-flower. 

Helen  put  some  roses  in  my  hair,  and  just  as 
we  were  ready  Aunt  Graham  surprised  us  all 
three  with  a present  of  a pretty  sandal-wood  fan 
apiece. 

How  handsome  the  parlors  looked ! plenty  of 
light  from  the  wax-candles  in  the  shining  silver 
candle-sticks,  and  flowers  every  where ; in  vases 
on  the  open  piano,  the  mantle-shelf,  and  tables, 
and  suspended  in  invisible  baskets,  wherever  a 
point  of  support  was  afforded.  This  last  ar- 
rangement was  Miss  Rhodes’s  own  invention, 
and  one  on  which  she  piqued  herself  with  good 
reason,  for  we  all  thought  the  effect  very  pretty. 

It  was  not  a large  party,  but  every  one  said 
how,plca$ant  it  was.  There  were  the  professors 
with/thdir  wives  and  daughters;  a few  stran- 
gers, afcd  plenty  of  the  collegians.  That  evening 
I saw  for  the  first  time  several  whose  names  came 
in  after-years  to  be  spoken  proudly  and  rever- 
ently. Bat  nobody  seemed  to  be  thinking  then 
of  coming  honors ; only  of  enjoying  a pleasant 
evening. 

When  supper-time  came,  black  Sam  and 
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Chloe  brought  around  great  waiters  loaded  with 
refreshments  which  the  guests  took  sitting,  with 
napkins  spread  over  their  laps.  It  required  no 
slight  skill  in  legerdemain  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  wine-glass,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
propriate a due  share  of  biscuits,  ham,  tongue, 
cake,  trifle,  jelly,  preserves,  and  the  like.  Think 
of  my  momentary  dismay  when  a gentleman 
next  me,  a stranger,  let  fall  his  wine-glass.  I 
started  involuntarily  and  drew  away  my  dress ; 
then,  ashamed  of  my  impulsive  movement,  I 
looked  toward  him  and  met  the  darkest  eyes  I 
ever  saw  smiling  at  me. 

“ I assure  yon,”  said  he,  “ there  was  not  left 
a drop  of  the  wine.” 

What  I ought  to  have  said,  I suppose,  was 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  if  there  were ; but 
what  I did  say  was  that  I was  very  glad ; and 
then  his  whole  face  smiled.  After  talking  with 
me  a little  while,  in  a way  that  made  me  think 
him  very  agreeable,  he  was  called  away  by  an- 
other gentleman,  and  when  he  was  gone  Helen 
said  he  was  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  to  de- 
liver an  oration  the  next  evening. 

Presently  Miss  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke 
came  up,  and  while  we  were  laughing  at  some 
caricatures  which  Uncle  had  brought  home  that 
day  Mr.  Chantry  approached. 

“This  is  yours,  Miss  Eliot,”  said  he,  giving 
me  a half  open  moss-rose  which  had  just  fallen 
from  my  hair. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  spoke:  “Miss  Eliot  scatters 
flowers  wherever  she  goes.” 

Miss  Rhodes  quoted  from  Mother  Goose  a 
rhyme  for  Mr.  Fosbrookc’s  speech.  It  was  too 
ridiculously  silly;  but  the  spirit  of  laughter 
seized  me,  and  I yielded,  as  if  she  had  uttered 
the  most  exquisite  witticism. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  calmly  eyed  the  Rose.  “ Will 
you  give  me  that  flower,  Miss  Eliot?”  said  he. 

“Pardon  ine,”  said  I,  “but  I need  it  so 
much.” 

“ If  you  asked  me  I would  give  you  a whole 
garden  of  roses,”  pursued  he. 

“But  you  see,”  putting  it  in  my  hair  again, 
“I  could  not  wear  a garden  of  roses.  Miss 
Rhodes,  give  Mr.  Fosbrooke  one  of  yours she 
had  some  in  her  hand. 

He  took  it  with  a profound  bow,  the  great, 
wide-open,  red  rose,  and,  after  inhaling  its  fra- 
grance with  exaggerated  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, stuck  it  in  his  straight  black  hair,  whence 
presently  it  fell  and  was  trodden  under  foot. 

Somebody  called  Mr.  Fosbrooke  to  decide  a 
point  in  discussion  about  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia.  Miss  Rhodes  and  Helen  went  to  list- 
en, and  Mr.  Chantry  and  I were  left. 

“Miss  Eliot,”  said  he,  “do  not  think  me 
presumptuous.  I am  going  to  ask  you  for  that 
rose.” 

Without  a word  I gave  it  to  him. 

“Thank  you,”  was  all  he  said;  but  as  his 
eyes  met  mine  they  wore  a look  that  I never 
forgot — never  shall  forget. 

I saw  that  rose  afterward,  faded  and  shriv- 


eled, and  asked  for  it  back.  I did  not  want  it 
though,  and  I did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  returned  presently,  and  I felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  glance  which  he  bestowed 
on  us.  % 

“ You  have  lost  your  rose  again,  Miss  Eliot,” 
he  began. 

“No  matter,”  said  I. 

“ And  yet  you  needed  it  so  much,”  said  he. 
“Well,  you  will  want  some  from  my  garden 
yet.” 

“ And  then  I will  remember  the  kindness  of 
your  offer,”  I replied. 

With  his  mocking  bow,  he  said — “You  will 
do  me  proud,”  and  walked  away. 

As  it  was  customary  to  go  early  to  parties,  so 
people  used  to  go  home  early;  I confess  it 
seemed  to  me  a little  too  early.  Before  twelre 
every  guest  had  departed.  The  next  morning 
breakfast  was  an  hour  later  than  usual,  to  allow 
us  ample  time  for  reinvigoration. 

Two  circumstances  occurred  which  made  that 
day  to*  me  a memorable  one. 

After  breakfast  I took  the  second  volume  of 
“Kenilworth”  and  went  through  the  garden 
into  the  orchard,  which  extended  quite  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  shade  of  an  old,  wide- 
spreading  apple-tree  was  a rustic  seat,  so  in- 
closed by  tin  drooping  boughs  that  the  seclusion 
was  perfect,  while  yet  one  could  see  from  it  the 
river,  and,  for  a short  space  in  either  direction, 
its  hanks.  I loved  always  to  be  near  flowing 
water,  and  this  nook,  so  sequestered,  and  green, 
and  cool,  had  already  become  my  favorite  resort. 
So  I seated  myself  here,  and  soon  grew  so  absorbed 
in  the  fitc  of  poor  Amy  Robsart  as  to  take  no 
note  of  time.  At  length  I heard  the  tinkling  of 
a bell,  which  warned  me  that  dinner  would  be 
ready  in'  half  an  hour.  I shut  my  book  reluct- 
antly, and  was  looking  round  on  my  bower  of 
greenness,  thinking  it  a pity  to  be  forced  to  leave 
it,  and  a greater  pity  still  to  leave  Amy  Robsart, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  l>y  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  pebbly  edge  of  the  river.  A 
man,  who  was  walking  there,  approached  within 
a few  rods  of  the  place  where  I was  sitting,  and 
there  stayed  his  steps.  There  was  a fence  be- 
tween, but  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing 
him  distinctly.  The  face  was  partly  turned  to- 
ward me;  and  in  its  peculiar  repulsiveness  I 
presently  recognized  the  one  which  had  w atched 
Uncle  Holcroft  and  me  from  the  door  of  the 
hotel  in  Charlestown.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  away  from  the  evil  face  toward  the  house ; 
then  I thought  the  man  would  be  more  likely  to 
see  me  moving  than  remaining  quiet.  So  1 sat 
still  and  observed  him. 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  open  pocket-book ; 
and,  first  looking  hastily  and  searchingly  around, 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  was  uuseen,  he 
stooped  and  gathered  from  the  shore  some  peb- 
bles, which  he  put  into  the  pocket-book,  and  then, 
its  own  fastening  seeming  insufficient,  he  tied  it 
around  with  a piece  of  string.  Next,  after  bal- 
ancing it  n moment  in  his  hands,  he  tossed  it 
toward  the  river. 
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Apparently  he  was  not  a very  accurate  marks- 
man, for  his  missile  encountered  the  low-hang- 
ing branch  of  a pine-tree  and  rebounded.  I saw 
exactly  where  it  fell  in  the  recoil — against  a boul- 
der, projecting  a few  inches  above  the  river  sur- 
face— thence  it  fell  into  the  water.  The  man 
remained  motionless  an  instant,  looking  toward 
the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared,  then,  turning, 
retraced  his  steps  and  walked  hastily  away. 

But  I was  not  his  only  spectator.  Black 
Sam,  from  an  adjoining  field,  crouched  in  a 
corner  of  the  fence,  where  he  had  sat  down  to 
rest  after  hoeing  corn  in  the  sun,  assisted  also ; 
and  while  I,  at  the  dinner-table,  was  telling  Un- 
cle all  about  it,  Sam  was  already  raking  the 
river-bed  with  intent  to  fish  out  the  pocket-book. 

In  which  intent  he  succeeded.  Then,  wiping 
away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dripping  moist- 
ure, he  brought  the  pocket-book  on  a folded 
newspaper  and  laid  it  on  a window-seat  in  the 
room  where  wo  were. 

“Guess  some  mischief  goin’  on,  Sir,”  said 
Sam.  “Folks  don’t  go  round  throwing  away 
pocket-books  like  that  for  nothin'.” 

After  dinner  Uncle  examined  it;  as  also  Mr. 
Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke.  Between  these 
two  passed  a significant  glance. 

44 1 recognize  an  acquaintance,  Sir,”  said  Fos- 
brooke, coolly.  44 1 know  that  this  was  in  the 
writing-desk  in  my  room  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning.” 

4 4 You  are  positive  ?” 

44 Positive,  Sir!  Here  is  my  writing  in  pen- 
cil on  the  enameled  tablet.” 

It  was  quite  plain  to  see. 

“Tell  me  how  the  man  looked,  Margaret,” 
said  Uncle. 

I told  him. 

Another  significant  look  between  Messrs. 
Chantry  and  Fosbrooke. 

44  The  gentleman  who  sold  me  Bucephalus,” 
said  Fosbrooke,  with  a smile. 

44  Well,  no  time  to  lose, "said  Uncle,  and  the 
three  went  out. 

I may  as  well  state  here  that  within  two 
hours  the  gentleman  was  arrested,  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  about  his  person.  He  did  not, 
however,  as  in  these  more  lenient  days  he  would 
be  very  likely  to  do,  escape  trial  and  conviction  ; 
and  various  others  of  his  misdemeanors  coming 
to  light  about  the  same  time,  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  strong-hold  provided 
by  the  State  Government. 

When  it  began  to  grow  cool  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  Aunt  Graham  wishing  a piece  of  j 
ribbon  matched,  I volunteered  to  do  the  errand 
for  her. 

I had  succeeded,  and  turned  homeward. 
Half-way  across  the  street  I saw  before  me  a lit- 
tle child — a little,  dirty,  sun-burnt  child.  He 
was  playing  in  the  sand,  tossing  it  up  by  hand- 
fuls and  laughing  gleefully  to  see  it  sparkle  in 
the  sun.  Then  I heard  the  rapid  clattering  of 
hoofs,  and  looking  up  the  street  I saw  coming 
fast  and  frantic  a runaway  horse.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  turn  and  save  myself.  But  the 
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I little  child — alone  in  his  helplessness,  who  did 
not  even  turn  his  head  nt  the  sound — surely  he 
would  be  killed ! Oh,  if  only  he  might  be  saved ! 

I forgot  my  own  danger,  and  rushing  across 
caught  up  the  child  and  fell  forward  with  him, 
and  the  next  instant  the  maddened  animal 
dashed  over  the  very  spot  where  the  little  one 
had  been  sitting. 

The  child  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  several  per- 
sons gathered  around  us,  among  them  his  mo- 
ther. When  she  had  assured  herself  that  her 
darling  was  unhurt,  she  cried  too.  Meanwhile 
I tried  to  rise,  but  I could  not.  A sharp  pain 
went  through  my  ankle,  a faint,  sickening  shiv- 
er came  over  me,  and  then  darkness. 

When  I saw  light  again  I was  on  a sofa  in 
Aunt  Graham’s  parlor;  Uncle  Graham  was 
busied  with  my  ankle  in  a way  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  send  me  off  in  another  faint.  Miss 
Rhodes  was  fanning  me,  and  Aunt  Graham 
bathing  my  face  in  lavender  water. 

44  What  is  it  all  ?”  I asked.  Then  I remem- 
bered. 

44  The  child  is  safe— oh,  thank  God !” 

They  all  looked  at  me  so  tenderly,  they  were 
so  kind ! Uncle  himself,  who  had  done  with 
ray  ankle,  came  and  kissed  me,  and  as  he  did 
so  a tear  fell  on  my  cheek. 

In  a moment  it  flashed  through  me ; I under- 
stood as  well  as  if  he  said  it  in  words — I was  to 
be  lame  always ; all  my  life  lame. 

Oh,  how  could  I endure  it  ? If  it  were  only 
for  myself— but  there  were  father  and  mother 
both  needing  me  so  much,  both  already  growing 
old,  and  mother  far  from  well.  I had  thought 
to  do  so  much,  to  be  such  a help  to  them  ; and 
now — how  sorry  they  would  feel  for  me!  I 
should  bo  gll  my  life  like  Sarah  Amidon,  the 
lame  school-mistress;  all  my  life  long;  the 
words  kept  shaping  themselves  in  my  mind — all 
my  life  long.  I shut  my  eyes  to  hold  back  the 
tears,  but  they  would  come. 

44 Is  the  pain  so  hard  to  bear,  Margaret?” 
said  Uncle  • and  he  spoke  so  tenderly  because 
he  pitied  me  so  much. 

“Not  the  pain,  Uncle,”  said  I through  my 
sobs;  44 not  that  ” 

“ What  then,  dear?” 

And  I told  him. 

He  was  silent  a moment , I think  he  could  not 
speak  himself.  Then  • 

44  If  it  were  God’s  will,  Margaret,  don’t  you 
think  you  could  endure  it  ? Many  have  to  suf- 
fer worse  than  this,  my  child.  Don’t  you  think 
you  could  bear  it,  dear  ?” 

“I  will  try,  Uncle;  I will  try.” 

44  Will  you,  darling?  Well,  now  listen.  If 
you  can  only  be  quiet,  if  you  can  be  cheerful 
and  calm,  you  will  do  perfectly  well.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  to  fear  permanent  lame- 
ness. It  is  a bad  fracture,  but  the  worst  pain 
is  probably  over.  You  will  have  to  lie  still  a 
good  while,  but  we  will  try  to  make  your  im- 
prisonment as  endurable  as  possible.” 

Thus  I had  experienced  my  fright  for  nothing ! 
No ; not  for  nothing,  because  it  made  me  thank- 
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ful  as  I had  never  before  been  for  the  common- 
est blessings. 

Now  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  way 
they  all  went  on  with  me,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world  to  have  a lame, 
helpless  girl  in  the  house.  Every  one  was  inde- 
fatigable in  devices  to  make  the  time  pass  swift- 
ly and  agreeably. 

I must  tell  you  a thing  that  happened  when 
I lmd  been  lying  there  a week  or  two,*  and  my 
ankle  was,  as  Uncle  said,  doing  finely. 

A woman  came  one  afternoon,  leading  a tod- 
dling wee  thing  in  pink  calico  frock,  his  face 
shining  with  cleanliness,  and  his  hair  brushed 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  in  one  long,  rolling  curl 
from  forehead  to  crown.  He  carried  in  his 
arms,  hugged  close  against  his  little  breast,  a 
large  book. 

“Now  speak  to  the  lady;  speak  pretty; 
speak,  Willie,”  said  the  woman. 

“Pitty  yady,”  said  Willie. 

44  That’s  a darling.  Go  on,  Willie ; speak  to 
the  lady.’’ 

“ Pitty  yady,”  reiterated  Willie.  He  could 
get  no  farther. 

“He  wants  to  say,  ma’am,”  said  his  mother 
— I had  divined  who  she  was — “ that  he  thanks 
you  for  saving  him  from  being  run  over.  Oh ! 
and  I want  to  thank  you  too.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you,  Willie  might  be  lying  in  his  coflin  now, 
buried  in  the  ground ; and  I should  never  kiss 
his  dear,  sweet,  little  face  again;  never  hear 
his  pretty,  broken  words  again ; never  hear  him 
try  to  say  father  and  mother.”  And  here  she 
fairly  broke  down ; and  for  little  Willie,  over 
iiis  face  stole  a troubled  look  and  he  put  up  his 
little  red  lip  to  cry. 

41  Don’t  he  cry,  darling,”  said  his  mother, 
forcing  herself  to  smile  on  him.  “ Give  the 
book  to  the  lady.” 

But  as  Willie,  already  very  red  with  the  ex- 
ertion, only  held  it  tighter,  opening  his  blue 
eves  wider  and  wider,  she  took  the  book  from 
him  and  offered  it  to  me  herself. 

“We  are  not  poor,  and  if  we  were  we  should 
want  to  do  this  just  the  same,  my  husband  and 
I.  We  did  not  know  what  you  would  like,  so 
we  told  the  man  to  pick  out  what  would  be  right, 
and  he  said  you  would  be  sure  to  like  this.  And 
my  husband  he’s  written  a line  in  it  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  Willie.” 

I opened  the  book,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  was 
written  this : 

“ For  the  lady  who  saved  Willie,  to  put  her 
in  mind  that  his  father  and  mother  will  always 
be  thankful  to  her  for  their  child’s  life.” 

While  I read  she  whispered  to  Willie,  who 
presently  kneeling  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and 
folding  his  little  brown  hands,  said  in  imperfect 
childish  words  • “ God  bless  Willie’s  father  and 
mother,  and  Willie.  God  bless  lady,  Amen !” 
And  his  mother  repeated  44  Amen.” 

44  Ho  prays  it  every  night,  ma’am,”  said  she, 
“and  I can’t  but  think  it  will  bring  a blessing. 
And  now,  Willie,  say  good-by  to  the  lady;  we 
must  go  home.” 


I told  her  I was  sure  I should  like  the  book, 
and  I would  keep  it  always ; and  I kissed  little 
Willie,  and  then  they  went  away. 

So  it  seemed  as  if  the  pain  I had  had  was  a 
little  price  to  pay  for  the  child’s  life — nay,  that 
it  would  have  been  little  had  it  proved  as  bad  as 
I at  first  feared. 

After  the  first  week  I used  to  lie  through  the 
daytime  on  a sofa  in  the  back  parlor,  and  hold 
levees,  Uncle  said,  like  a French  lady.  Mr. 
Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke  used  to  come  as 
before.  They  brought  me  books,  and  took  so 
much  trouble  for  me  that  I grew  quite  friendly 
with  Mr.  Fosbrooke. 

“Iam  very  glad,”  said  he  one  day,  “ that  it 
was  not  my  horse  which  hurt  you,  Miss  Eliot.” 

44  Why,  I never  thought  it  was,”  said  I. 

44 Didn’t  you?”  said  he,  smiling.  “ Well,  I 
thonght  it  was.  It  was  the  fast  horse  that  Dr. 
Graham  warned  me  about.” 

“ Was  it,  indeed?  and  how  happened  it  that 
he  was  not  yours,  if  you  thought  he  was  ?” 

4 4 The  man  who  sold  him  to  me  bad  stolen 
him.” 

“And  who  was  he?”  for  I guessed  who  it 
was. 

“You  have  seen  him,”  said  he,  smiling. 
“The  same  that  sank  the  pocket-book.  I did 
not  recover  the  money  paid  for  him  either. 
Served  me  right  though.  I believe  ray  liking 
for  fast  horses  has  come  to  a perpetual  end.” 

I was  glad,  for  it  had  troubled  Uncle  Gra- 
ham. 

One  morning  Mr.  Chantry  brought  me  Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles.  I had  heard  and  read  of  the 
book,  but  had  never  seen  it.  I little  suspected 
that  he  had  bought  it  on  purpose  to  please  me, 
and  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  it. 

44 1 am  going  to  K to-morrow,  Miss  Mar- 

garet,” said  he.  “Can  I do  something  for 
you?” 

Of  course  I was  glad  to  send  a letter.  He 
would  be  back  in  three  days,  and  I charged  him 
with  so  many  messages  that  I grew  ashamed 
and  retracted.  But  he  said  he  should  remem- 
ber every  one  of  them,  and  I do  believe  he 
did. 

You  will  think  they  did  not  let  me  suffer  from 
weariness  when  I affirm  my  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  ball  when  the  night  for  it  camo.  If  I had 
recollected  it  in  season  I should  have  begged  Miss 
Rhodes  to  attend  it.  She  said  she  should  not 
have  gone— declared  that  she  had  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  go.  Yet  I knew  that  she  had  really 
looked  forward  to  it  as  the  pleasantest  part  of 
her  visit.  That  she  so  willingly  relinquished  it 
proves  how  truly  good-natured  she  was. 

My  ankle  grew  strong,  but  Uncle  still  for- 
bade my  using  it ; I most  not  go  home  a limper, 
he  said  ; I must  just  sit  still,  like  a good  child, 
and  read  my  books. 

Mr.  Chantry  returned  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day.  lie  brought  me  letters — dear,  loving 
letters,  just  as  precious  as  gold. 

Aunt  and  Miss  Rhodes  had  an  invitation  for 
the  evening,  and  I persuaded  them  all,  now 
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that  I was  so  well,  to  leave  me  with  the  new 
magazines  which  had  come  that  day.  They 
were  gone,  and  Chloe  had  just  lighted  the  can- 
dles and  set  them  near  me,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

“ Shall  I tell  ’em  the  folks  gone  away,  Miss 
Marget  ?”  said  Chloe. 

“ Yes,  Chloe.** 

Still  some  one  entered;  and  Chloe  again 
brought  her  turban  into  the  room  a moment, 
and  in  a stage  whisper — 

“ Nobody  but  Massa  Chantry,  Miss  Marget.** 
With  which  announcement  the  gentleman  en- 
tered. 

I was  glad  to  see  him,  but  surprised,  and 
presently  asked : 

44  But  why  are  you  not  at  Mrs.  Harding's  this 
evening?” 

He  had  taken  up  a book  which,  without  open- 
ing it,  Ke  laid  down  again. 

4 4 Because  I had  something  to  tell  you,  Mar- 
garet.*’ 

I listened ; as  he  did  not  speak  I grew  trou- 
bled. Was  it  some  bad  news  from  home  after 
all? 

Bat  from  the  look  that  met  mine  my  eyes 
sank  abashed. 

44  Do  you  know  why  I went  to  K , Mar- 

garet?” 

44  No,”  I replied. 

44  Shall  I toll  you  ?** 

No  answer. 

44 1 went  to  ask  your  father  if  I might  try  to 
win  you,  Margaret,  for  my  wife.  Have  I been 
too  daring?” 

For  a kingdom  I could  not  have  spoken ; my 
lips  and  my  voice  refused  to  shape  a word. 

44  Do  speak  to  me,  Margaret.  You  must 
have  seen  that  I loved  you.** 

No,  I had  not  dreamed  of  it,  but  I did  not 
say  so. 

So  then  he  took  my  hand  and  held  it  in  a 
firm,  gentle  clasp,  and  he  said — I can  not  tell 
you  what  ho  said,  but  I,  for  answer,  only  let 
two  great,  plashing  tears  drop  directly  on  his 
hand. 

And  then  I felt  myself  folded  closely  in  the 
safe-guard  of  loving  arms,  drawn  closely  to  that 
strong,  tender  heart  which  through  all  the  years 
since  never  failed  me,  never  once — which  bore 
with  all  my  faults  and  imperfections  as  a guard- 
ian angel  might — nay,  has  he  not  been  that  to 
mo? 

It  is  summer.  We  live  where  we  have  lived 
mostly  since  our  marriage — in  th^  old  Chantry 
homestead.  The  walls  echo  even  now  with  the 
merriment  of  children.  There  is  more  of  it 
now  than  usual,  for  my  sister  Rose — Rose  Fos- 
brookc — with  her  four  children,  is  spending  the 
summer  with  us.  They  are  not  going  back  to 
Jamaica,  for  they  want  their  children  educated 
at  the  North,  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke  has  bought  a 
home  near  Boston.  Their  first  three  children 
died  in  Kingston,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
would  no  longer  risk  exposure  to  that  climate. 


I Loudest  of  all  the  noisy  group  are  my  two 
grandchildren,  Harry  and  Jenny  MacNeill. 
i Their  father  answered  his  country’s  first  sum- 
mons in  the  late  fearful  contest,  and  our  daugh-  / 
ter  Grace  came  back  to  live  with  us  till  his  re- 
turn, and  now  that  the  war  is  over  he  is  6oon 
coming  home  to  remain.  He  has  more  than 
once  been  wounded,  but,  thank  Heaven,  he  is 
safe  and  well.  Once,  when  ho  was  in  the  act 
of  leading  on  liis  soldiers  to  a charge,  a bull 
passed  between  his  lips  and  through  his  check. 
Grace  calls  that  mark  her  beauty-spot.  And 
he  will  always  be  lame.  For  these  things,  you 
know,  we  are  none  the  less  proud  of  him. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  your  leg,  Harry? 
why  do  you  walk  so?”  said  Harry’s  grandfather 
this  morning,  as,  from  our  window,  we  saw  that 
very  young  gentleman  limping  along  the  gravel- 
walk. 

44  Because  it  is  the  way  my  father  walks,” 
said  Harry. 

44  Look  here,  Aunt  Lou,”  called  Jenny,  drag- 
ging after  her  the  skirt  of  a dress  twice  as  long 
as  herself, 44  only  look  here ! See  what  I found 
in  a chest  up  garret.  It  used  to  be  grandma’s 
dress  when  she  was  a young  lady  like  you.  See ! 
low  neck  and  short  sleeves;  and  these  little 
bright  things  are  spangles.  I wish  I had  Been 
grandma  wear  it,  don’t  you?  It  doesn’t  seem 
a bit  as  if  she  was  ever  young  like  you.  I sup- 
pose she  didn’t  wear  her  cap  and  spectacles  then.  - 
You  didn't  see  her  then,  did  you,  Aunt  Lou  ??* 

“No,  dear.” 

“But  I saw  her  then,”  said  Mrs. Thayer,  the 
clergyman’s  wife,  who  had  come  in  to  sit  an 
hour.  “ We  were  both  young  girls  then,  your 
grandmother  and  I,  and  we  were  visiting  at 
your  great-aunt  Graham’s ; and  this  dress  was 
made  for  your  grandmother  to  wear  to  a ball. 

It  was  a very  pretty  dress  too.  But  your  grand- 
mother did  not  wear  it  to  the  ball,  for  site  did 
not  go.  A horse  ran  over  her  and  broke  her 
ankle  the  week  before,  so  she  had  to  lie  still  in- 
stead of  dancing.” 

Little  Jenny’s  eyes  expressed  intense  inter- 
est. She  folded  her  arms  on  Aunty  Thayer’s 
knee  and  looked  up  in  her  face. 

44  Tell  me  all  about  it,  please,  Aunty  Thayer.” 

44  Come  over  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and  then 
I’ll  tell  you  a great  long  story  about  it.  I must 
go  home  now  to  give  Uncle  Thayer  his  tea.” 

So  Jenny  accompanies  Aunty  Thayer  to  the 
gate,  and  returns,  hopping  all  the  way  on  one 
foot,  which  dextrous  feat  awakening  the  emula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  flock  they  all  essay  it  at 
once.  From  my  window  I sec  them,  the  mer- 
ry elves,  flitting  over  the  green  lawn,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  their  merry  shouts  and  laughter. 
They  have  espied  me.  “Look,  Aunty  Chan- 
try!” and  4 4 Look,  look,  grandma !”  Never  mind 
a downfall — up  and  at  it  again!  God  bless 
them,  every  one ! 

But  there  is  a carriage  coming  up  the  drive, 
and  two  gentlemen ; one  is  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  and 
the  other — can  it  be? — yes — Rose  and  Grace 
both  go  to  meet  them — it  is  Harry  MacNeill. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


MY  SISTER  MARCIA.  > 

YOU  would  not  think  it  strange  that  an  Oc- 
tober day  has  an  especial  charm  for  me,  if 
you  knew  all  the  memories  which  it  recalls. 
This  one,  with  its  hazy  brightness,  its  ripe  splen- 
dor, is  like  a waft  of  enchanted  air — it  carries 
me  back,  by  a spell  resistless  as  fate,  to  two 
other  days  — one  the  darkest,  the  other  the 
brightest  of  my  whole  life.  * 

The  dark  day  was  bright  enough  overhead, 
I remember.  The  sky  looked  deep  and  grand 
and  infinite.  It  was  full  of  glory,  as  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  prismatic  haze,  through  which  the 
distant  hills  rose  purple  and  soft  as  if  they  had 
been  the  Delectable  Mountains.  The  apple- 
tree  boughs  glowed  with  apples,  scarlet  as  balls 
of  fire ; grapes  were  ripe  on  the  vines ; autumn 
flowers  nodded  along  the  highway;  and  the 
oak  woods  in  the  distance  were  touched  with 
flame.  It  was  just  such  a day  as  I had  loved 
all  my  life ; but  now  its  splendid  brightness  was 
sadder  to  me  than  would  have  been  the  wildest 
blast  of  winter.  I felt  something,  I think,  like 
a deposed  queen,  wearing  her  royal  robes  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror.  For  what 
would  October  be  to  me  any  more  when  a stran- 
ger’s foot  had  crossed  the  sill  and  I should  be 
no  longer  at  Ingleside  ? 

To  a person  who  had  a smaller  organ  of  local- 
ity ray  grief  might  have  seemed  exaggerated  and 
unreasonable;  though  even  such  a one  could 
hardly  have  thought  it  a trifle  for  my  father  to 
pass  from  the  comfortable  position  of  a well-to- 
do  farmer,  whose  crops  made  him  independent, 
to  that  of  a laborer  in  other  men’s  fields,  hous- 
ing his  family  where  he  could.  But  there  are 
those  who  will  understand  that  the  poverty  was 
not  the  hardest  to  any  of  us — the  bitterest  pang 
was  in  parting  with  the  old  acres  which  had 
been  ours  so  long. 

I had  been  busy  all  day,  going  about  the 
house,  and  helping  my  mother  to  put  things  in 
order,  and  deciding  what  we  would  sell  and 
what  keep,  to  furnish  a new  refuge  for  ourselves 
somewhere.  Marcia — she  was  my  older  sister — 
had  not  been  out  of  her  room  that  day.  We 
called  her  when  dinner  was  ready,  but  she  an- 
swered that  she  did  not  want  any,  and  we  had 
not  disturbed  her  any  more.  I had  been  will- 
ing enough  to  do  all  that  was  required.  It 
helped  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  left  me  the 
less  in  which  to  think.  When  every  thing  was 
done  I went  out  of  doors,  and  sat  down  in  the 
old  arbor,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  bowed 
my  head  for  the  waves  of  trouble  to  go  over  me ; 
wishing  vaguely,  with  a girlish  despair,  that 
they  would  strand  me  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
death. 

We  had  suffered  a great  misfortune,  and  yet 
one  for  which  we  could  blame  no  one.  It  had 
seemed  to  come,  as  the  coroners  say,  by  the  visit- 
ation of  God.  My  father  had  indorsed  a note  for 
James  Harris,  my  sister  Marcia’s  lover.  James 
was  young  and  poor,  and  there  was  an  excellent 
opening  for  him  to  go  into  business.  He  put  into 


it  the  little  money  he  had  himself,  and  borrowed 
three  thousand  dollars,  giving  for  it  the  note 
which  my  father  indorsed.  If  James  had  lived 
he  would  have  made  money,  paid  interest  and 
principal,  and  all  would  have  gone  well.  But 
he  died  suddenly,  with  no  time  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  or  even  to  see  Marcia.  Before  we  had 
heard  of  his  illness  the  tidings  came  that  he  was 
dead.  Then  his  business  was  closed  up,  hur- 
riedly and  unwisely,  as  it  almost  always  is  in 
such  cases,  and  only  enough  accrued  from  it  to 
pay  one  thousand  dollars  of  his  debt.  The  firm 
from  whom  he  had  borrowed  the  money— a law* 
firm  known  as  Hope  and  Goodell — of  coarse 
came  down  upon  my  father  for  the  rest.  Wc 
had  no  rich  friends  from  whom  to  seek  assist- 
ance, and  not  much  time.  Without  doubt,  by 
making  proper  effort,  the  money  could  have  been 
borrowed,  and  the  farm  mortgaged  as  security ; 
but  my  father  was  one  of  those  men  who  give 
up  easily.  He  thought  trying  useless ; and  so, 
on  the  morrow,  our  home  was  to  bo  sold.  We 
considered  it  worth  five  thousand  dollars ; but 
things  very  seldom  bring  their  full  value  under 
the  hammer.  At  any  rate,  it  was  going  to  pass 
from  our  hands — this  home  we  had  all  loved  so 
well — and  I felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  as 
I sat  there  alone  in  the  arbor  and  sobbed  out  my 
unreasoning  despair. 

After  a while  I got  up  and  went  all  round 
the  place — a sad  pilgrimage.  To  the  old  chest- 
nut-tree, to  the  little  pine  grove  on  the  hill,  to 
the  nook  where  I had  always  found  the  first  vio- 
lets, to  grape-vine,  and  orchard — but  I picked 
no  grape,  gathered  no  apple.  My  heart  and  my 
step  were  heavy.  I have  a cat-like  clinging  to 
places  by  nature,  and  this  one  place  had  been 
all  the  world  to  me  so  long.  Mv  grandfather 
had  owned  it  first,  and  left  it  when  he  died  to 
my  father.  And  father  and  mother  had  lived 
there  all  their  married  life.  Wc  girls  had  been 
born  there,  and  we  had  never  been  long  at  a 
time  out  of  sight  of  those  two  red  chimneys. 
And  now — where  should  we  go?  I think  Ha- 
gar  scarcely  felt  more  desolate  when  she  tamed 
from  the  familiar  tent  door  and  w.nt  on  toward 
the  desert. 

Going  into  the  house  I met  Marcia,  who  had 
come  down  stairs  at  last.  She  was  in  her  deep 
mourning  for  James.  I believe  I had  been  feel- 
ing hard  toward  her  before,  as  if  she  were  in 
some  wise  accountable  for  the  loss  that  was  turn- 
ing my  father  and  mother  out  of  their  life-long 
shelter.  But  I was  moved  with  sorrowful  com- 
punction when  I saw  her  white,  still  face,  whose 
pallor  her  black  robes  heightened. 

“I  suppose  you  will  almost  hate  me,  Theo,” 
she  said  in  a hopeless,  despairing  tone.  ‘‘I 
know  it  seems  to  you  as  if  I had  done  it.” 

My  heart  melted,  and  I tried  to  comfort  her. 
And  uttering  such  words  of  soothing  as  I could, 
a new  thought  struck  me.  The  sale  was  not  to 
take  place  until  the  next  afternoon;  and  that 
would  give  me  time  to  go  into  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  make  a personal  appeal  to  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Goodell.  A wild  fancy  that  I might 
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effect  something  in  my  father’s  behalf  took  pos- 
session of  me.  If  they  would  only  be  content 
to  let  us  keep  our  home,  and  pay  up  the  bor- 
rowed money,  in  course  of  time,  by  install- 
ments! To  do  that,  I thought  we  could  live 
almost  on  air — make  any  sacrifices,  no  matter 
how  great — surely  we  could  pay  up  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a few  years.  But  would  they 
wait  ? 

I talked  over  the  plan  with  Marcia,  and  she 
became  as  eager  about  it  as  1 was.  It  was  the 
first  time  I had  seen  a single  gleam  of  light  in 
her  face  since  the  news  of  James’s  death  had 
blanched  the  youth  and  hope  out  of  it.  As  we 
sat  at  the  window  discussing  the  matter,  we  saw 
father  and  mother  go  out  together  in  the  sunset. 
They  were  not  a very  demonstrative  couple 
usually,  though  we  knew  that  their  love  was 
deep  and  true.  But  now  they  went  hand  in 
hand,  clinging  to  each  other  the  more  the  sorer 
trouble  pressed  them.  We  could  see  them  go- 
ing slowly  over  the  same  round  that  1 had  taken 
before — lingering  a little  in  each  well-known, 
well-loved  spot.  I had  been  thinking  it  so  hard 
for  me  to  part  with  Inglcside ; but  now  I felt 
ashamed  that  I had  thought  of  myself  at  all, 
when  I realized  how  much  more  bitter  it  was  for 
them.  I looked  up  at  Marcia.  Her  tears  were 
falling  fast,  and  she  was  wringing  her  hands 
with  a passionate  gesture. 

“Oh,  Theo!”  she  cried,  “ever  since  James 
died  I have  longed  so  to  lie  down  in  his  low 
grave  beside  him ; but  I never  wanted  to  so 
much  as  now.  How  can  I bear  it  to  see  them 
leave  their  home  ?”  And  then  she  bowed  her 
head  on  the  window-ledge,  as  if  she  had  forgot- 
ten my  presence,  and  wailed  out,  “ Oh,  why 
didn’t  you  take  me  with  you,  my  love!  my 
love  !’* 

I had  not  understood  my  sister  hitherto — 
had  not  known  how  intense  her  quiet-seeming 
nature  was.  This  trouble,  so  hard  to  bear,  was 
revealing  us  to  each  other.  I tried  to  comfort 
her,  and  talked  to  her  again  of  my  new  plan,  till 
she  grew  feverish  in  her  excitement  about  it. 

“If  you  could  only  succeed,”  she  said,  “we 
icould  pay  them  off.  I would  not  die  till  the 
old  home  was  clear.  ” 

After  a while  father  and  mother  came  in,  and 
I talked  about  it  to  them.  Father  smiled  pen- 
sively. He  had  a face  which  those  who  loved 
him  less  than  we  did  might  have  called  weak; 
but  there  was  a womanish  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness in  it — a womanish  despondency,  too,  just 
then. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  do  any  good,  Theo,”  he 
said ; “ still  you  may  go.  It’s  no  harm  to  try ; 
only  I think  luck’s  against  us.” 

Yet  I thought  the  plan  cheered  him  a little — 
it  was  something  to  speculate  over,  vain  as  it 
seemed.  I knew  he  would  have  just  a little 
glimmer  of  hope  until  I should  come  back  with 
ray  sentence  of  yea  or  nay. 

I tried  hard  to  sleep  that  night — loss  of  rest 
always  told  on  me,  and  I wanted  to  look  my  best 
next  dav.  I was  prettv,  and  I confess  I trusted 
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to  that  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the  impression 
I hoped  to  make.  But  my  slumbers  were  trou- 
bled. I kept  dreaming  about  going  away  from 
Inglcside.  I don’t  know  how  many  times  I lived 
the  parting  scene  over  that  night,  watched  my 
mother’s  grief,  my  father’s  pitiful  despair,  Mar- 
cia’s self-reproach  for  what  was  not  in  the  least 
her  fault.  Once  1 dreamed  that  she  killed  her- 
self ; and  when  the  time  came  to  go  we  found  her 
lying  cold  and  stark,  deaf  to  the  voices  which 
called  her.  From  that  dream  I awoke,  shaking 
with  aguish  terror.  I stole  out  of  bed,  and 
across  the  passage  to  her  room — for  we  did  not 
sleep  together,  as  sisters  usually  do  in  the  coun- 
try. I was  afraid  to  go  to  her  in  the  darkness, 
the  impression  of  my  dream  was  so  strong  upon 
me ; so  I stood  in  the  door  and  called  her  name 
softly — “ Marcia." 

“ Yes,  Theo.” 

“ You  arc  awake,  it  seems.  May  I come  in 
and  stay  with  you  ? I am  so  lonesome,  and  I 
dream  such  miserable  things.” 

“Yes,  come.  You  won’t  disturb  me;”  and 
she  made  room  for  me,  and  l crept  in  close  to 
her,  and  lay  there  till  morning.  She  did  not 
talk  to  me  at  all ; but  though  I drowsed  a little  I 
had  a consciousness  all  the  time  that  she  was 
awake,  alert,  suffering. 

At  last  morning  came.  I looked  somewhat 
pale  from  my  restless  night,  but  I dressed  my- 
self for  my  journey  as  becomingly  as  I could, 
and  tried  to  have  faith  in  myself  and  the  success 
of  my  mission. 

It  was  only  an  hour’s  car-ride,  and  then  I 
found  my  way  to  the  office  of  Hope  and  Goodell. 

It  was  ten  o’clock — I thought  I should  see  them 
before  the  busiest  part  of  their  day.  I knocked 
on  the  door  where  their  names  were  painted, 
and  a lank  boy,  with  light,  straight  hair,  and  a 
quill  behind  his  large,  pale  ear,  opened  it.  I 
noticed,  with  that  curiously  minute  observation 
which  sometimes  seems  so  ludicrous  in  great 
crises,  how  large  the  checks  of  his  pantaloons 
were ; and  wondered  whether  such  a fashion  was 
characteristic  of  lank  boys,  or  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. I asked  if  I could  see  Mr.  Hope  or  Mr. 

Goodell.  Mr.  Goodell  was  out,  he  said,  but  I 
could  see  Mr.  Hope,  if  I would  wait  a few  mo- 
ments. Then  ho  asked  my  name,  and  I gave 
him  a card  with  it  written  on  it — “Miss Theo- 
dora Hall  of  By  lands” — and  then  I followed  him 
into  an  ante-room,  and  sat  down  to  wait.  A 
number  of  men  passed  in  and  out,  each  one  be- 
stowing on  me  an  inquisitive  stare ; and  at  last, 
after  perhaps  half  an  hour,  I was  told  that  Mr. 

Hope  was  at  liberty*  and  the  lank  youth  con- 
ducted me  into  his  private  office. 

Mr.  . Hope  looked  at  me  before  he  spoke,  and 
I looked  at  hitai.  I saw  in  him  a canny  Scotch- 
man, not  handsome  or  elegant,  but  with  some- 
thing about  him  which  pleased  me  at  the  very 
first.  He  had  a broad,  open  forehead,  without 
overmuch  ideality,  but  full  of  sense  and  strength; 
a straight,  resolute  nose;  rather  high  cheek 
bones  ; clear,  light-blue  eyes ; sandy  beard  and 
hair;  and  lips  that  knew  how  to  close  firmly 
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over  their  own  secrets.  I do  not  think  most 
girls  of  eighteen  would  have  liked  him ; but  I 
did,  rather.  Perhaps  he  perceived  it  in  my  face, 
for  he  smiled — a bright,  heartsomo  smile,  that 
for  the  moment  changed  his  whole  expression. 

“ Mr.  Caleb  Hall’s  daughter,  I presume?” 

“ Yes,  Sir and  then  I hesitated  how  to  be- 
gin my  errand. 

Ho  perceived  my  embarrassment,  and  asked 
me,  veiy  kindly,  to  sit  down  and  speak  to  him 
at  my  leisure.  He  had  an  hour  to  spare  before 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  court. 

So  I began  my  story — though,  after  all,  I had 
not  much  to  tell — what  we  considered  the  farm 
worth,  the  circumstances  of  my  father’s  indors- 
ing for  James  Harris,  and  how  sure  we  were 
that  we  could  pay  it  all  up,  with  interest,  in  a 
very  few  years.  These  were  the  chief  points ; 
though  I said  a little  about  what  it  would  be  to 
all  of  us,  and  most  especially  to  father  and  mo- 
ther, to  leave  the  dear  old  home.  I don't  know 
but  my  voice  trembled ; but  I kept  the  tears  back, 
for  the  cool,  penetrating  glance  which  rested  on 
my  face  warned  nte  effectually  to  steer  clear  of 
sentimentality.  When  I was  through  he  an- 
swered me  kindly,  though  not  as  I had  hoped. 

“It  seems  almost  unfair,”  he  said,  “ in  Mr. 
Goodell’s  absence,  to  bring  his  feelings  forward 
as  a reason  why  I can  not  do  what  you  wish ; 
but  it  is  the  simple  truth.  I would  do  it,  if  it 
depended  on  myself  alone.  But  Mr.  Goodell 
wishes  the  matter  settled  up.  He  is  averse  to 
lending  money,  and  only  consented  to  it,  in  this 
instance,  out  of  personal  regard  for  poor  Harris. 
And  now  he  is  determined  to  close  the  business. 
I think  there  is  no  way  but  for  the  sale  to  go 
forward.  I do  not  see,  however,  why  that  should 
oblige  your  father  to  leave.  Some  one  might 
buy  it  who  would  let  him  remain  at  a reason- 
able rent.” 

That  was  a new  thought — still  another  hope 
to  cling  to.  I thanked  him  for  it,  and  went 
home  full  of  the  idea.  My  mother  seized  upon 
it  at  once,  and  wondered  that  no  one  had  thought 
of  it  before ; but  my  father  derived  no  comfort 
from  it.  Because  one  scheme  had  failed  he 
thought  all  would,  and  fell  back  into  the  depth 
of  his  despondency.  He  said  no  one  would  buy 
the  place  who  did  not  want  to  live  on  it,  and 
there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  of  our  staying 
there.  Marcia  did  not  say  any  thing;  but  I 
think  she  felt  the  failure  of  my  mission  more 
keenly  than  any  of  us. 

We  did  not  eat  any  dinner — none  of  us  had 
the  heart  for  it.  The  moments  dragged  on, 
and  the  time  for  the  sale — half  past  two — ar- 
rived. With  the  two  o'clock  train  Mr.  David 
Hope  had  come  out,  alert  to  look  after  his  own 
and  his  partner’s  interests.  A dozen  or  more 
men  collected— the  auctioneer  came ; and  they 
all  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  house,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  old  elms  which  my  fa- 
ther’s father  had  planted.  I saw  father  among 
them,  with  the  despondent  look  on  his  face,  the 
womanish  quivering  round  his  white  lips.  The 
rest  of  us  were  indoors,  all  three ; but  the  win- 


dows were  open,  and  we  were  close  to  them, 
half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  where  we  could  sec 
and  hear  every  thing. 

Mr.  Hope  made  the  first  bid — three  thousand 
dollars  — then  a neighbor  whose  land  joined 
ours,  and  who  had  long  wanted  Ingleside,  raised 
it.  Besides  those  two  there  were  no  other  bid- 
ders. They  fought  the  ground  slowly,  rising 
fifty  dollars  at  a time.  Marcia  watched  Mr. 
Hope,  and  after  one  of  his  bids  she  said : 

“That  man  wijl  have  it  any  way.  I can  see 
it  in  his  eyes.  I wonder  Job  Barker  doesn't 
see  it  too,  and  stop  bidding  against  him.” 

She  was  right.  To  oppose  David  Hope  was 
like  opposing  fate.  When  they  got  up  to  four 
thousand  neighbor  Barker  perceived  it  and 
stopped — stopped  too  soon  for  our  interest,  for 
it  was  only  four-fifths  the  true  value  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Hope  closed  up  the  business  quickly.  He 
arranged  to  receive  his  deed  the  next  day.  Of 
course  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  go  to  the 
firm — the  other  two  we  were  to  put  on  interest. 
As  he  went  out,  after  making  an  appointment 
with  father  for  the  next  forenoon,  he  said  to#me, 
in  a low  tone : 

“ I do  not  think  you  will  have  to  leave  Ingle- 
side.” 

I did  not  repeat  his  words ; only  waited,  with 
what  patience  I could,  for  the  next  day’s  de- 
velopments. 

Mother  went  with  father,  as,  of  course,  her 
signature  was  also  necessary.  It  was  a sad 
journey  for  them.  As  I tied  mother’s  bonnet, 
and  pulled  out  the  bows — for  I always  did  such 
little  things  for  her — she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes: 

“ I never  thought  to  leave  this  house,  Theo, 
till  I went  to  one  not  made  with  hands.  But 
God  knows  what  is  best  for  us  all ; and  what  He 
sends  must  be  right.” 

I felt  a secret  hope,  which  supported  me  while 
they  were  gone,  that  I should  see  a brighter  look 
on  the  dear  faces  when  they  returned.  Nor 
was  I disappointed. 

“ Your  Mr.  Hope  is  a good  man,  Thco,”  my 
father  said,  when  he  came  in.  I don’t  know 
why  he  said  my  Mr.  Hope,  unless  he  had  a se- 
cret suspicion  that  my  representations,  when  I 
went  to  the  office,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  way  matters  had  turned.  I questioned  him 
eagerly. 

“ To  begin  with,  we  are  to  stay  at  Ingleside. 

I really  think  it  was  with  that  intention  that 
Mr.  Hope  purchased  it.  We  are  to  pay  him  a 
rent  of  two  hundred  dollars  a year ; for  he  said 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  five  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  and  the  place  kept  in  good  repair. 
And,  better  still,  we  are  to  have  the  privilege, 
any  time  in  ten  years,  of  buying  the  homestead 
back  at  precisely  what  he  paid  for  it.  Wc  have 
two  thousand  dollars  toward  it  now,  you  know, 
and  I think  wc  can  earn  and  save  two  thousand 
more  in  that  time — don't  you  ?"  and  he  looked 
round  on  his  group  of  listeners  for  confirmation 
of  his  hopes.  Then  Marcia  spoke — her  first 
words  during  the  conversation — 
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“You  won’t  have  to  wait  ten  years,  father." 

We  remembered  what  she  said  afterward. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  town — the  first 
time  she  had  ever  gone  off  the  home  place  since 
James  died.  She  kept  her  object  secret,  and 
only  said  she  should  be  gone  but  a few  hours. 
I told  you  I was  pretty,  but  Marcia  had  a beau- 
ty higher  than  mere  prettiness.  Our  eyes  and 
hair  were  similar  in  color — a dark  brown,  al- 
most black.  Our  features  were  not  unlike; 
and  yet  what  was  prettiness  in  me  deepened  in 
her  into  positive  beauty.  I had  never  felt  it 
more  than  when  I saw  her  dressed  to  go  away 
that  morning.  I whispered,  as  I kissed  her, 

44  What  a grand  creature  you  are!” 

And  she,  kissing  me  back,  in  one  of  her  in- 
frequent moods  of  tenderness,  answered : 

44  Say  a prayer  for  me  while  I am  gone,  child, 
that  beauty,  or  something  better,  may  help  me 
to  accomplish  my  purpose.” 

But  she  did  not  tell  me  what  that  purpose 
was,  and  when  she  came  back  she  was  equally 
incommunicative. 

Two  days  afterward  there  was  a letter  for  her. 
She  read  it,  and  then  she  came  and  sat  down 
with  it  in  her  hand  on  a stool  at  my  father’s 
feet.  Before  her  trouble  she  had  had  an  impe- 
rious way  of  her  own.  She  used  to  make  poor 
James  Harris  feel  it  sometimes,  dearly  as  she 
loved  him ; but  she  was  always  gentle  to  father. 
That  womanly  weakness  and  tenderness  of 
which  I have  told  you,  appealed,  I think,  to  her 
stronger  nature,  and  always  softened  her  to  a 
thoughtful  sweetness  where  ho  was  concerned. 

44 1 am  going  away  from  home,  father,"  she 
said,  just  touching  his  hand  with  a little  caress. 

44  Going  away !"  we  all  three  cried  in  chorus. 

44  Yes ; that  was  what  I went  to  town  for.  I 
would  not  say  any  thing  for  fear  you  should  op- 
pose me,  and  I did  not  want  to  go  right  against 
your  advice.  For  I knew  I must  go,  in  any 
cose.  It  will  be  all  you  can  do,  father,  to  pay 
the  rent  and  take  care  of  the  family  with  what 
comes  off  the  farm.  The  interest  of  the  two 
thousand  dollars  wc  have  now  will  help  you 
some ; but  it  must  be  my  business  to  earn  the 
other  two  thousand.  I went  to  see  if  Mr.  Hope 
could  advise  me — all  the  rest  of  you  had  found 
him  so  kind.  He  has  procured  me  a situation 
already,  and  I can  go  next  week.” 

“What  to  do?" 

That  was  my  question.  Mother  was  looking 
at  her,  with  a face  proud  though  sad,  and  fa- 
ther’s eyes  were  full  of  trouble  and  uneasiness. 

44  To  work  on  a sewing-machine.  You  know 
it  is  the  one  thing  I can  do  well.  I talked  it 
all  over  with  Mr.  Hope.  I am  not  thoroughly 
educated  enough  to  teach  any  thing  but  small 
children,  and  though  I might  take  care  of  my- 
self at  that  business,  I should  never  earn  enough 
to  clear  the  farm.  I have  been  used  to  a sew- 
ing-machine for  three  years,  and  I can  work  on 
one  for  other  people  just  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
I can  get  good  wages  from  the  very  first ; and 
Mr.  Hope  thinks  that  after  I get  a little  ac- 
quainted with  town  ways  I c^n  hire  a shop  and 


have  girls  work  under  me,  and  take  contracts, 
and  so  make  money  very  fast,  for  a woman." 

Her  face  had  kindled  while  she  spoke,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed ; she  looked  more  like  a 
queen,  or  what  we  fancy  a queen  ought  to  be, 
than  a girl  whose  best  prospect  was  to  earn  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  running  a sewing-ma- 
chine. 

I could  see  that  father  did  not  like  the  idea. 

He  had  a little  pride  about  such  matters — weak, 
to  be  sure,  but,  as  I have  told  you,  he  was  weak 
in  some  things.  I believe  he  was  going  to  re- 
monstrate, if  mother  had  not  spoken  first,  and 
come  out  clearly  on  Marcia’s  side.  Afterward, 
when  my  sister  had  gone  up  stairs  to  answer 
her  letter,  mother  told  us  that  she  liked  the  idea 
not  so  much  for  the  money — though,  if  Marcia 
should  succeed,  that  would  be  a thing  not  to  be 
despised — as  for  the  good  it  would  do  Marcia 
herself.  She  had  been  afraid,  ever  since  James 
died,  of  her  falling  into  morbid  melancholy,  and 
she  hoped  this  business  would  take  her  thoughts 
from  the  one  engrossing  subject  and  restore  the 
healthy  tone  of  her  mind.  So  it  was  all  set- 
tled, and  the  next  Monday  my  sister  went  away. 

You  will  not  care  to  hear  the  particulars  of 
her  undertaking.  She  succeeded,  of  course, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem  to 
command  success  by  right  of  nature — some  roy- 
al prerogative  born  with  them.  Once  in  a while 
she  came  to  see  us.  She  told  us  that  she  was 
doing  well  and  saving  money.  In  a few  months 
we  knew  that  she  had  a shop  of  her  own,  and 
that  she  had  taken  some  large  contracts  from 
clothing-stores ; but  she  did  not  go  into  details. 

She  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Hope — told  us  what  a 
kind  friend  she  found  him — how  much  his  in- 
fluence had  helped  her,  and  when  once  I ven- 
tured a joke  about  his  Scotch  face,  with  its 
high  cheek-bones,  she  resented  it  with  a warmth 
which  made  mo  wonder  if  James  Harris’s  suc- 
cessor were  already  elected ; and  somehow  the 
idea  was  not  pleasant  to  me. 

For  ourselves,  at  home,  we  got  along  very 
well.  It  is  strange  how  many  of  the  things  to 
which  one  has  been  accustomed  one  finds  it 
easy  and  possible  to  do  without,  under  the  press- 
ure of  necessity.  Hitherto  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  all  the  income  from  our  farm  ; 
and  we  thought,  too,  that  wo  had  been  careful 
livers.  But  we  managed  now  to  pay  our  rent 
without  encroaching  on  the  interest  of  the  two 
thousand  dollars ; so  we  felt  that  we  were  gain- 
ing a little  all  the  time. 

Once  in  a while  Mr.  Hope  came  out  to  see 
his  place.  He  would  go  all  over  the  grounds 
with  father,  and  talk  patiently  about  rotation 
of  crops,  and  clover,  and  timothy,  and  buck- 
wheat. Father  said  he  understood  things  won- 
derfully for  a man  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  town.  It  was  his  Scotch  quickness,  I sup- 
pose. Every  time  he  came,  too,  he  used  to 
chat  an  hour  with  mother  and  me,  and  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  Marcia — told  what  a brave,  strong 
spirit  she  had,  and  how  nobly  she  was  doing ; 
till,  after  a while,  I got  used  to  the  idea  that 
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they  did  care  for  each  other,  and  by-and-by, 
when  the  farm  was  clear,  Mr.  Hope  might  be 
my  brother. 

I tried  to  bo  glad,  but  I confess  the  feelings 
I had  about  it  were  often  not  generous.  I hope 
I am  not  meaner  or  more  selfish  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  I could  not  help  asking  my- 
self sometimes  how  it  was  that  two  men  had 
loved  Marcia  and  none  at  all  had  loved  tne. 
If  her  beauty  answered  the  question,  then  why 
had  she  been  made  more  beautiful  than  I? 
What  was  at  fault  with  the  arrangement  of 
tilings  that  all  the  sweet  should  come  to  some 
lives  and  all  the  bitter  to  others  ? Then  I re- 
membered how  hard  she  was  working,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  it  did  seem  as  if  all 
her  troubles  blossomed  into  blessings.  How 
superior  Mr.  Hope  was  to  James  Harris ! In- 
deed I am  not  sure  that  I was  not  getting  to 
think  him  superior  to  every  one. 

Three  years  went  round  in  this  way,  and  it 
came  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  farm  had  been  sold.  Marcia  had  not  been 
home  for  some  time ; but  she  had  written  to  us 
that  she  should  come  on  that  day.  So  we  meant 
to  make  a sort  of  festival  of  it.  We  could  afford 
to  now,  when,  after  all,  we  had  not  left  Ingleside, 
and  things  had  come  out  so  much  better  than  we 
had  feared.  Marcia  deserved,  too,  a generous 
welcome.  Mother  and  I had  worked  busily, 
getting  the  house  into  perfect  order,  making  pies 
and  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  when  the  day 
came  we  were  ail  ready.  We  hurried  through 
the  morning  tasks,  and  I put  on  a pretty  fall 
dress,  with  a bright  ribbon  at  my  throat,  and  a 
bunch  of  brilliant  scarlet  leaves  in  my  hair. 
Then  I waited,  eagerly  enough,  for  my  sister. 
She  had  promised  to  come  in  the  early  train, 
and  a little  past  ten  I saw  her  walking  up  from 
the  ddpot,  leaning  on  Mr.  Hope’s  arm. 

“ I think  he  might  have  let  us  have  her  to 
ourselves  this  one  day,”  I said,  a little  bitterly. 

As  they  drew  nearer  I noticed  that  Marcia 
had  left  off  her  deep  mourning.  She  wore  black 
silk,  and  looked  regal  in  it.  I thought  that  the 
three  years,  instead  of  wearing  upon  her,  had 
but  deepened  and  enriched  her  beauty.  She 
had  certainly  never  seemed  so  peerless  as  when, 
having  put  aside  her  slutwl  and  bonnet,  she  came 
and  stood  at  the  sitting-room  window,  looking 
out  on  the  brightness  of  the  autumn  day.  Her 
tall,  slight  figure  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
elegance  in  the  midst  of  tasks  that  would  have 
warped  most  women  from  their  natural  grace 
and  symmetry.  Her  face  was  clear,  and  a bright 
color  flushed  her  cheeks.  Some  secret  gladness 
kindled  her  eves  and  curved  her  lips.  I did  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Hope  looked  at  her  so  much  ; 
but  I thought  of  poor  James  Harris,  forty  rods 
away  in  his  grave,  and  tried  to  believe  that  it 
was  only  fbr  his  memory  I felt  jealous. 

“It  is  just  such  a day,”  she  said,  at  last,  “as 
the  one  before  the  old  farm  was  sold.  Do  you 
remember,  Theo,  how  we  looked  out  of  this  win- 
dow together,  and  saw  father  and  mother  mak- 
ing their  mournful  farewell  round  ? Thank  God, 


[ and  thank  you,  Mr.  Hope,  the  farewell  never 
came;”  and  ajic  glanced  up  at  him  w'ith  that 
wonderful  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a smile  which 
made  her  whole  face  brilliant. 

She  looked  a.  long  time  at  the  well-known, 
well-loved  scene,  with  the  bright  October  glory 
resting  on  it.  Then  she  went  up  to  father,  and 
leaned  over  him  with  the  old  caressing  manner. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  “ you  must  own  Ingleside 
again.” 

“Yes,  daughter,  if  it  please  God,”  he  an- 
swered, gently.  He  had  always  been  gentle, 
and  these  last  years  had  made  him  more  so. 

“ It  has  pleased  God,  ” she  cried,  impetuously. 
“Father,  I have  succeeded  even  better  than  my 
hopes.  I gave  myself  five  years  to  make  two 
thousand  dollars  in,  and  I have  accomplished  it 
in  three!” 

She  took  out  a roll  of  bills,  and  handed  them 
to  him. 

“There  it  is,  father.  Now  you  have  only  to 
transfer  the  bank  stock,  and  Ingleside  will  be 
paid  for.  You  must  own  it  again,  to-day.” 

Mr.  Hope  came  forward  and  smiled — the  old 
heartsomo  smile  which  I had  noticed  that  first 
time  I saw  him. 

“She  made  me  bring  the  deed,”  he  said. 
“She  hadn’t  patience  to  wait  twenty-four  hours 
longer — von  must  own  Ingleside  again  before 
this  sun  went  down.” 

Half-bewildered,  my  father  attended,  under 
Mr.  Hope’s  direction,  to  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness ; and  when  it  was  all  done  he  sat  still,  like 
one  in  a maze,  turning  the  new  deed  over  in  his 
hand.  Marcia  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him, 
and  he  took  her  into  his  arms. 

“God  bless  you,  my  child,  my  own  child!” 
he  breathed,  fervently — “even  as  through  you 
He  has  blessed  me  beyond  my  hopes.” 

“I  said  I would  live  till  the  old  place  was 
cleared !” 

Marcia  spoke  triumphantly ; and  with  that 
glow  on  her  checks,  that  light  in  her  eyes,  I 
thought  she  looked  as  if  she  might  live  forever. 

“You  will  not  go  back  again  to  town?”  my 
mother  asked  her,  with  fond  anxiety. 

The  question  suggested  a new  fear  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  he  held  Marcia’s  hand  tight,  and  looked 
into  her  face. 

“ No,  child,  you  won't  go  back,  will  you?” he 
pleaded,  searching  her  face  with  his  eyes.  She 
stooped  and  kissed  him — they  had  always  been 
so  dear  to  each  other. 

“No,  father,  I shall  not  go  back.  I have  sold 
my  lease  and  my  business,  and  I shall  stay  with 
you.  My  work  is  done.” 

I wondered  how  long  she  would  stay— how 
long  Mr.  Hope  would  let  her  stay.  Just  then 
he  spoke  to  me. 

“Coroe,  Theo,  they  want  Marcia  to  them- 
selves. I am  in  the  way,  and  yon  must  take  roe 
out  of  it.  They  can  do  without  you.” 

“Yes,  every  one  could  do  without  me,”  I 
thought,  bitterly ; but  I went  with  him  never- 
theless. We  wandered  around  a little  while, 
and  then  sat  down  to  rest  in  tho  old  arbor,  in 
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which  I had  sat  and  wept  out,  as  I have  told 
you,  my  girlish  despair  on  that  day  which  I have 
called  the  darkest  day  of  my  life. 

“Theo,”  he  began,  with  grave  gentleness,  “I 
have  something  to  tell  you — something  I should 
have  told  you  long  ago  but  for  Marcia.” 

“I  khow  what  it  is  I’*  I cried,  impatiently. 

“ Do  you  ?”  with  a smile  of  quiet  amusement. 
“ Suppose  you  tell  me  then.” 

“That  I am  to  have  you  for  my  brother. 
It’s  all  right  if  Marcia  can  forget  so  easily.  I 
couldn’t — that’s  all.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  ? Marcia  has  been  very  firm 
of  purpose,  too,  about  this  money.  A year  ago 
I begged  her  to  let  me  give  the  deed  to  your  fa- 
ther, and  consider  the  debt  canceled;  But  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  her,  though  I used  all 
my  eloquence.  It  was  then  that  I told  her  what 
I was  going  to  tell  you  to-day,  only  you  fore- 
stalled me.  By-the-way,  you  weren’t  quite 
right  in  your  conjecture — that  wasn’t  just  what 
I had  to  tell  you.” 

“ What  was  it,  then  ?” 

“That  I loved  you,  Theo,  and  want  you  for 
my  own.  I think  it  began  way  back  that  first 
day  when  you  came  to  my  office.  I did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  my  own  heart  then ; but  I think 
it  was  my  secret  feeling  for  you  which  made  me 
buy  Ingleside,  though  I put  the  matter  to  my- 
self on  different  grounds.  The  charm  deepened 
every  time  I saw  my  little  lassie ; and  a year 
ago  I made  up  my  mind  that  I did  not  want  to 
do  without  her  any  longer.  It  was  then  I went 
to  Marcia,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come 
home,  so  that  you  could  be  spared  to  me ; for  I 
would  not  be  selfish  enough  to  ask  you  to  leave 
your  father  and  mother  alone.  I found  her  im- 
movable as  granite ; but  she  begged  me  bard  to 
wait  till  Ingleside  was  paid  for  before  I said 
any  thing  to  unsettle  you.  Somehow  she  be- 
guiled a promise  out  of  me,  though  I think  I 
should  not  have  given  it  but  for  my  aversion  to 
subjecting  you  to  the  unpleasantness  of  a long 
engagement.  That  is,  you  know,  if  you  could 
love  mo  well  enough  to  be  engaged  to  me  at  all. 
You  have  not  told  me  that,  Theo.” 

I looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes — I meant  to 
sec  his  soul  through  them. 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  love  me,  David  Hope, 
me  and  no  other?” 

“Very  sure,  Theo” 

“And  you  would  rather  have  me  for  your 
wife  than  Marcia,  beautiful  and  strong  and 
grand  as  she  is  ?” 

“Rather  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  lit- 
tle lassie.” 

Then,  somehow,  before  I knew  it,*  I was  in 
his  arms,  crying  on  his  shoulder.  Joy  tears, 
though ; for  this  was  what  I meant  when  I spoke 
of  the  brightest  day  of  my  life. 

We  went  in  together,  after  a while,  to  ask  my 
parents  for  their  blessing,  and  they  gave  it  to  us 
with  full  hearts. 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  go  back  to  town  that  night. 
It  was  the  first  night  he  had  ever  passed  at  Ingle- 
side, but  he  would  come  and  go  henceforth  as  a 


son  of  the  house.  I sat  up  with  him  a little 
later  than  the  rest,  just  to  hear  over  again  what 
it  was  so  very  sweet  to  know  at  last — that  he 
loved  me.  I began  to  find  out  the  rare,  deep 
tenderness  of  this  man  who  claimed  me  as  his 
own.  He  suited  me  exactly.  Some  girls  would 
have  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  lacked  senti- 
ment^ He  did  not  idealize  mo  at  all — I told 
you  in  the  first  place  that  his  ideality  was  small 
— but  he  had  strong,  practical  sense,  and  acute 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  knew  me  just 
as  I was — with  all  my  little  tempers,  and  vani- 
ties, and  follies — and,  just  as  I was,  he  held  me 
dear ; so  there  would  never  be  any  disappoint- 
ment between  us.  Our  engagement  was  to  be  a 
short  one,  for  he  said  he  had  waited  lon^enough 
far  his  bride.  So  he  only  gave  me  until  Christ- 
mas to  make  my  modest  preparations. 

When  at  last  I left  him  I lingered  a little 
at  Marcia’s  door,  and  listened  to  see  if  she  slept. 
I wanted  to  go  to  her  a moment,  and  rest  my 
heart,  burdened  with  its  fullness  of  joy,  in  the 
quiet  of  her  sympathy.  But,  listening  there,  I 
heard  her  voice,  a low,  sweet  voice  always, 
murmur, 

“My  work  is  done.  I am  ready  now,  my 
love,  my  love !” 

It  was  almost  the  old  words,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  echo  of  her  cry  of  passionate  long- 
ing the  day  before  I saw  Mr.  Hope  first.  I 
knew  where  her  thoughts  were,- and  I would  not 
go  in  to  mock  them  with  my  too  happy  looks. 

Next  day  Mr.  Hope  went  away,  and  Marcia 
took  me  into  her  room,  and  made  me  what  she 
called  a wedding  present.  It  was  five  hundred 
dollars — the  sum  for  which,  after  her  two  thou- 
sand were  safely  earned,  she  had  sold  her  lease 
and  her  business. 

“It  is  for  the  wedding  fineries,  Theo,  which 
I shall  never  want,”  she  said,  as  she  made  me 
take  it. 

I looked  at  her,  so  stately,  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful— so  much  lovelier  than  I^ver  was  or  could 
be  in  any  eyes  save  David  Hope’s — and  I uttered 
my  thought,  I could  not  help  it. 

“ Surely  you  will  love  again,  Marcia.  For- 
getfulness  comes  to  everyone  in  time ; and  you 
are  too  good  and  too  lovely  not  to  be  destined 
to  make  some  man  happy.” 

“I  think  my  nature  is  granite,  Theo,  and  im- 
pressions do  not  wear  off  it  very  easily;  but 
whether  I shall  forget,  or  whether  I shall  re- 
member, can  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  mak- 
ing you  a wedding  present.” 

So  she  forced  me  to  accept  her  gift;  and  I 
had  vanity  enough— I,  at  twenty-one,  and  in 
love — to  take  real  heart’s  delight  in  the  pretty 
things  it  brought  me. 

When  Christmas  came  we  were  married  and 
went  away.  I had  not  expected  a journey,  for 
I knew  what  a busy  man  Mr.  Hope  was ; but  he 
made  every  thing  else  give  way,  and  took  me  to 
some  of  the  Southern  cities  first,  and  then  for 
a glimpse  of  life  at  Washington.  It  was  all  so 
gay  and  strange  and  brilliant;  and  I was  so 
happy.  I scarcely  had  time  to  think  about  the 
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old  friends,  the  new  life  was  so  engrossing.  And 
yet  I did  notice  a vein  of  sadness  in  my  mother’s 
letters,  and  I rather  wondered  that  Marcia  did 
not  write  at  all.  I believe  Mr.  Hope  thought 
more  about  these  things  than  I did,  for  after  a 
while  he  grew  in  a hurry  to  go  home. 

We  got  there  one  mild  evening  in  February ; 
and  the  moment  our  greetings  were  over*  the 
change  in  Marcia  struck  me.  It  was  as  if  the 
three  years — which  as  they  passed  had  seemed 
only  to  touch  her  with  new  grace  and  brightness 
— had  done  their  whole  wearing  work  in  these 
few  weeks  of  my  absence.  She  looked  strange- 
ly old  and  thin.  Her  lips  were  colorless,  and 
no  flush  stained  her  cheeks.  Her  motions,  too, 
were  slow  and  languid.  When  I asked  her 
about  it,  she  told  me  she  had  not  had  time  t<f 
be  tired  in  three  years,  so  she  was  taking  it  out 
now.  She  should  bo  rested  by-and-by  when 
spring  came. 

That  night,  when  we  were  alone,  Mr.  Hope 
told  me  that  he  thought  Marcia  would  die.  I 
never  knew  till  just  that  moment  how  much  I 
loved  her — how  much  I had  loved  her  all  my 
life.  The  thought  of  her  dying  seemed  like  a 
great  gulf  yawning  at  my  feet,  ready  to  swallow 
up  half  the  happiness  of  my  future.  He  soothed 
iny  passionate  sorrow,  and  tried  so  tenderly  to 
comfort  me  that  I blessed  him  for  it  over  and 
over  in  my  heart.  Ho  told  me  that,  much  as 
ho  wanted  me  with  him  in  town,  he  had  con- 
cluded, since  he  had  seen  Marcia,  that  I ought 
to  remain  at  Inglcside  until  there  was  some 
change.  He  would  leave  me  there  for  the  pres- 
ent, he  thought,  and  come  out  every  night. 
This  was  what  I had  been  longing,  yet  afraid 
to  ask  him — for  I understood  him  well  enough 
now  to  know  that  he  made  no  small  sacrifice. 
We  announced  our  arrangement  quietly  the 
next  morning,  and  I could  see  how  glad  they 
all  were. 

So  I spent  the  days  with  Marcia,  and  at  night 
came  “ My  Hope^’  as  I used  fondly  to  call  him. 
It  was  my  most  frequent  pet  name,  and  I had 
discovered  that  my  stern-browed  Scot  liked  pet- 
ting.  . 

As  the  weeks  went  on  I found  that  Marcia 
grew  weaker,  and  I knew  that  the  rest  the  spring 
was  to  bring  her  would  be  rest  indeed — the  rest 
where 

u perfect  day  a hall  shine, 

Through  peace  to  light.” 

There  were  times  when  it  seemed  to  me  I 
could  not  bear  it — when  I sat  dumb  with  woe, 
and  watched  her  changed,  wasting  face,  and 
turned  away  to  meet  the  sadness  in  our  mother’s 
eyes,  or  see  my  father  following  his  darling  with 
long  looks  of  wordless  grief  and  despair.  I think 
she  saw  it  too,  for,  one  night  when  we  were  all 
together,  she  said,  tenderly  : 

“If  you  only  knew  how  happy  I am,  I think 
you  would  not  grieve  for  me,  any  of  you.  It  is 
God’s  great  mercy  which  is  letting  mo  go  home 
to  James.  I have  hoped  for  it  all  along,  but  I 
dared  not  pray  for  it.  I left  it  to  my  God,  and 
He  is  leading  me  gently.” 


After  that  wc  tried  to  be  cheerful  in  her  pres- 
ence ; and  before  the  gusty  April  days  were  over 
the  end  came ; very  suddenly,  but  peacefully  as 
sleep.  I was  sitting  by  her  alone,  and  I saw  a 
change.  I started  to  call  some  one,  and  as  I 
went  I heard  the  old,  tender,  longing  cry — a lit- 
tle altered — 

“I  am  coming,  my  love,  my  love!" 

When  I had  spoken  to  my  mother,  and  turned 
back  again  to  the  bed,  her  lips  were  still,  and  I 
knew  she  had  entered  into  her  rest. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  David  Hope 
has  made  me  very  happy.  The  dear  father  and 
mother  still  live  at  Ingleside,  and  I go  to  them 
in  summer  with  my  boys  and  girls.  But  I miss 
Marcia,  irty  one  sister,  when  I stand  among  the 
old  scenes ; and  sometimes,  on  a splendid  au- 
tumn day  such  as  this,  I like  to  live  the  dead 
past  over,  and  recall  her  image,  as  she  was  at 
her  brightest  and  her  loveliest,  until  I seem  to 
see  her  once  more — a radiant  ghost — in  the  old 
home  she  worked  so  hard  to  keep. 


PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

L— AT  SEA. 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  on  the  24th 
day  of  January,  a vessel,  a man-of-war,  was 
cruising  leisurely  homeward  from  the  West 
India  Islands.  Peace  then  reigned  supreme 
throughout  the  world — nation  no  longer  lifted  up 
its  hand  against  nation,  and  all  the  weapons  of 
war  were  stilled. 

“Two  more*days,  with  this  breeze,  and  we 
shall  be  off  old  Hatteros,  ” said  the  younger  of 
two  officers,  who  were  quietly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  main-deck  during  the  middle  watch. 

“ I wish,”  returned  the  other,  “ we  had  been 
going  to  put  in  at  the  Bermudas.  I wanted  to 
see  the  place,  and  I have  some  friends  living 
there  that  I have  not  heard  of  for  some  time. 
It  is  very  provoking  to  be  so  near  the  place  and 
not  see  them.” 

They  both  stopped,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
their  pacing  up  and  down,  and  with  their  pipes 
in  their  mouths  leaned  over  the  ship’s  taffrmil 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  on  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  those  tropical  seas. 

“I  say,  Allix,  how  would  you  like  to  be  over- 
board among  those  gentry  there  ?”  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  two  sharks  following  quietly 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessel. 

“I  had  rather  be  excused  a nearer  acquaint- 
ance,” replied  he;  “what  a fiendish  look  the 
beasts  have!  God  help  those  who  come  any 
way  near  them!  Oh  dear,”  he  continued, 
with  a yawn,  “what  slow  work  this  cruising 
is ! I wish  the  Britishers  would  get  up  a row 
with  us,  to  let  them  see  what  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can  still  do,  and  to  give  us  a chance  at 
some  of  their  fat  merchantmen  hereabouts !” 

“ What  a glorious  night ! See,”  said  the  one 
whose  name  was  Wilson,  “ is  that  a fire  out  yon- 
der, or  only  the  moon  rising  ?” 

The  other  one  looked  in  the  direction  pointed 
out.  A long,  deep  line  of  lurid  light  lit  up  the 
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eastern  horizon.  While  they  were  still  gazing 
doubtfully,  the  moon  at  her  full,  a large,  red- 
orbed  ball  of  light  appeared  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
Haying  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  at  first 
seemed  the  light  of  some  ship  burning  out  at  sea 
was  but  the  rising  moon,  they  turned  and  began 
slowly  pacing  again  the  deck. 

After  the  moon  had  mounted  some  distance 
in  the  sky,  and  its  red  light  mellowed  down  to 
its  usual  yellow  ray,  Allix,  happening  to  cast 
his  glance  again  eastward,  still  saw,  or  fancied 
ho  saw,  the  red  light  flickering  and  playing  in 
the  far-off  distance.  At  length  he  determined 
to  report  the  circumstance  to  the  captain,  and 
leaving  his  comrade  of  the  watch  on  deck  he 
went  down  to  the  captain's  cabin. 

The  captain  came  immediately  on  deck  with 
his  glass,  and,  after  a short  look,  determined  to 
steer  in  that  direction  and  cruise  all  night.  The 
following  morning,  after  a sharp  look-out,  they 
saw  a small  dark  object,  with  two  light-colored 
specks  on  it,  floating  in  the  water.  On  lower- 
ing a boat  and  pulling  toward  it  they  picked  up 
a portion  of  a ship's  scarred  mast  with  two  little 
girls  fastened  to  it,  dark-eyed,  and  from  the  few 
words  they  could  utter  evidently  of  Spanish 
birth.  They  looked  like  twins,  and  about  four 
years  old.  And  this  strange  waif,  God-borne 
so  mercifully  on  the  waves,  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served from  their  fury  and  from  the  hungry  jaws 
of  the  sharks,  this  freight  fastened  there  with 
the  agonizing  doubts  of  a last  hope  for  them,  by 
some  poor  heart-broken  mother,  like  all  mother 
love,  all  forgetful  of  self  in  her  great  feeling  for 
them,  was  all  the  record  of  some  brave  ship 
whose  name  and  destination  might  doubtless 
never  be  heard.  For  ah,  how  many  such  have 
left  port,  all  on  board  rejoicing  with  hopes  of  a 
favorable  voyage  I They  left,  and  were  never 
more  heard  of,  and  hearts  sickened  as  friends 
waited,  and  hope  lessened  as  time  lengthened, 
and  a horrible  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  far 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  most  dreadful  as- 
surance, have  embittered  the  lives  of  God  only 
knows  how  many  a soul  at  home ' 

II— IN  PORT. 

The  little  girls  soon  became  at  home  in  their 
new  abode,  and  the  pets  of  the  rough  old  men-of- 
war’s  men,  who  attempted  to  fashion  strange  and 
rude  garments  for  them  out  of  their  old  shirts 
and  blankets.  Lieutenants  Allix  and  Wilson  re- 
solved each  to  adopt  one,  and  on  their  arrival  in 
port  send  them  to  school  to  be  educated.  From 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  found  they 
named  the  two  sisters — for  so  they  concluded 
them  to  be — Marina  and  Perdita,  names  ro- 
mantic enough  sounding,  but  still  appropriate. 
These  names,  of  course,  very  soon  became  short- 
ened into  Mari  and  Perdi. 

And  once  more  the  ship  sped  on  its  home- 
ward track.  Bermudas  had  let  them  pass  quiet- 
ly. Three  long,  tedious  weeks  the  light,  baffling, 
variable  winds  of  the  Horse  Latitudes  made  them 
impatient  and  irritable.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  boro  them  on- 


ward past  fields  of  floating  weed,  until  at  length 
Old  Iiattcras  was  reached,  and  there,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  saying, 

“If  Bermuda  let  you  pan 
Then  look  out  for  Hatteru,”  ♦ 

they  encountered  a severe  gale,  which  detained 
them  several  days,  the  which  having  weathered 
they  arrived,  in  due  course  of  time,  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and  passing  up  the  Lower  Bay,  under  full 
press  of  sail,  with  a favorable  but  squally  breeze, 
about  midnight  they  passed  the  Narrows,  and 
shortly  after  awoke  the  slumbers  of  the  sleeping 
city  by  their  cannon  booming  forth  their  salute 
os  the  ship  swung  round  to  her  anchorage  op- 
posite the  Battery. 

The  next  morning  Lieutenants  Allix  and  Wil- 
sftn  went  on  shore,  taking  with  them  the  two  lit- 
| tie  girls,  the  sailors  on  board  the  ship  ciwding 
round  to  bid  them  sorrowfully  good-by.  On 
arriving  at  their  hotel  they  made  inquiries  about 
a school  suitable  for  their  young  charges,  and 
having  selected  one,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  providing  the  necessary  clothes,  in 
the  afternoon  they  took  the  two  little  girls  to 
Miss  Eyres  (their  new  mistress),  who  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
their  discovery,  and  there,  after  a sorrowful  and 
tearful  parting,  they  left  them. 

“Allix,”  said  Wilson,  as  they  were  comipg 
away,  “we  have  been  very  unexpectedly  made 
fathers,  and  each  got  a little  one  to  look  after. 

I wonder  where  our  wives  will  come  from  ?” 

“ Goodness  knows,”  was  the  answer.  “ Per- 
haps one  or  both  of  us  will  die  unmarried.  Time 
will  show.” 

After  remaining  in  New  York  for  several 
weeks,  their  ship  was  recommissioned,  and  went 
off  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a three  years’ 
cruise. 

III.— THE  THREE  PICTURES. 

A hugo  lion,  God-hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
lying  ever  with  its  face  turned  to  that  land  of 
mystic  lore — the  wonderful  East— guards  the 
narrow  portals  of  the  gate  that  leads  thither- 
ward. The  waters  of  two  seas  wash  evermore  its 
sides.  A narrow  channel  connects  the  two  seas. 

A long  narrow  isthmus  joins  the  rock  with  the 
main  land.  Erect  it  raises  its  head  with  huge 
cannon  for  its  teeth.  The  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
sloping  down  to  the  channel,  is  thickly  covered 
with  houses  and  fortifications.  Almond-trees,  / 
with  their  delicate  pink  blooms,  finding  foothold 
in  the  crevices  of  the  yellow  rock,  give  a beau- 
tiful contrast  to  the  glare  of  the  stone.  Large 
cacti,  grotesque  in  form,  with  prickly  stems  and 
spiny  leaves,  grow  scattered  about  in  groups. 

An  old  castle,  telling  of  an  age  gone  by,  of  a 
rcfce  who  no  longer  there  hold  sway,  frowns  in 
solitary  grandeur  over  a square  where  are  con- 
gregated representatives  of  well-nigh  every  race 
on  earth,  and  a very  Babel  of  sounds  and  lan- 
guages on  every  side  arises.  Such  is  a very  short 
and  imperfect  description  of  perhaps  the  stron- 
gest fort  in  the  world,  Gibraltar.  It  was  here, 
then,  in  the  month  of  June,  1830,  in  a narrow, 
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close  street,  leading  from  the  Club  House  square 
to  the  barracks  and  fruit-market,  in  a large  stone 
building,  with  overhanging  balconies  and  jalou- 
sies in  the  upper  part,  and  a large  store  below, 
♦ in  which  the  fumes  of  wine  and  tobacco  and  oth- 
er smells  strangely  mingled — in  this  house,  in 
one  of  the  balconies,  smoking  their  cigars,  sat 
two  men.  The  day  was  fearfully  hot,  and  the 
sun’s  glare  on  the  yellow  rock  made  the  heat 
so  intense  that  the  very  lizards  (fond  as  they  are 
of  heat)  seemed  only  inclined  to  lie  still  and 
bask,  scarce  troubling  even  to  dart  their  tongue 
to  take  in  any  unwary  or  over-trustful  fly. 

“ I wonder,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ap- 
parently the  elder  of  the  two  and  head  of  the 
firm,  “ if  we  shall  ever  hear  of  that  ship— it  is 
now  more  than  four  months  overdue,  and  no  ti* 
dings  of  it  beyond  its  sailing  from  Cuba.  I 
hope  to  God  my  son  and  his  wife  and  children 
are  safe.  I would  willingly  forego  her  cargo, 
costly  though  it  was,  for  some  tidings  of  their 
fate.” 

“I  should  give  her  up,  Sir,  as  lost,”  replied 
the  younger,  “ however  painful  the  thought  may 
be.” 

“ You  can  not  think  how  painful  to  me  is  all 
this  uncertainty — how  it  is  wearing  mo  out; 
however,  it  is  my  kismet .”  And  with  a sigh, 
nft$r  this  half-expressed  Mahommedan  doctrine, 
Don  Jose'  dc  Ribeiro  sat  in  6ilcnce  and  smoked. 

A frigate  of  fifty  guns,  careering  along  under 
a fair  breeze  over  the  deep-blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic ; a long,  narrow  pennant  flying  ont  its 
ribbons  from  the  mainmast  to  the  breeze,  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  its  broader  end.  The  men,  some 
five  or  six  here  and  there  aloft,  working  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rigging,  some  in  threes  and 
fours  standing  about  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
deck,  splicing  ropes  and  polishing  the  brass 
work,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  a quid  of  to- 
bacco in  their  mouths,  squirting  into  sly  corners, 
whenever  the  officers*  backs  were  turned,  the 
juice.  Pacing  backward  and  forward  from  side 
to  side  of  the  vessel,  two  men  in  dark-blue  uni- 
form, blue  cloth  caps  with  gold  bands,  and 
stripes  of  gold  round  their  jackets*  sleeves — a tel- 
escope in  the  right  hand  and  under  the  arm  of 
the  one,  and  an  opera-glass  in  the  hand  of  the 
other,  were  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of 
the  ship ; here  and  there  another  officer  further 
\ forward  pacing  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
ship;  a group  of  young  middies  skylarking 
up  and  down.  The  silence  every  now  and 
again  broken  by  a loud,  shrill  whistle,  which 
came  startlingly  clear  upon  the  ear.  The  decks 
without  a speck,  the  ropes  all  coiled,  the  metal- 
work of  the  gun-carriages  all  without  a spot — 
and  this  vessel,  thus  speeding  along  at  the  rate 
of  some  nine  knots  an  hour,  was  the  U.  S.  ship 
Invincible , bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 

“ Phew ! how  hot  it  gets,**  said  the  captain ; 
“ it  is  almost  unbearable ! We  must  have  the 
awning  up  to-morrow.  I wish  we  could  over- 
haul a pirate  or  slaver,  by  way  of  a little  exer- 
cise and  diversion.  Another  day  or  two,  Mr. 


Allix,  will,  I hope,  bring  us  to  Gibraltar,  where 
I intend  stopping  a day  or  two  to  water  and  sec 
the  place.” 

In  a room  neatly  furnished,  with  a piano  stand- 
ing open,  as  if  having  been  recently  played  upon, 
sat  a middle-aged  lady,  dressed  in  a plain  black 
silk  dress,  and  busily  engaged  in  hemming  some 
cambric  handkerchiefs ; on  the  carpet  two  little 
girls,  very  like  each  other,  and  dressed  exactly 
alike,  playing  with  a kitten  ; the  mother  cat 
sitting  purring  and  looking  complacently  on,  ev- 
idently looking  on  the  two  things  playing  with 
her  darlings  but  as  kittens  of  larger  growth,  and 
consequently  fearlessly  to  be  trusted  with  hers. 

Place,  dear  reader,  these  three  pictures  in  one 
frame — separate  them  not;  for  they  are  all  but 
one,  however  wide  apart  the  three  portions  may 
be  now.  Will  they  ever  come  together?  Let 
Time,  the  great  artist  of  ally  show.  ^ 

How  shall  I describe  to  you  Dita  Mallorie,  in 
all  the  pride  of  her  beauty  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een— I,  so  poor  a hand  at  portrait-painting  and 
having  such  a subject  to  handle  ? Let  me  tTy, 
however,  and  let  my  reader  forgive  the  attempt 
if  I fail,  and  fancy,  each  one  for  themselves, 
their  ideal  of  a dark-eyed  beauty.  She  was 
somewhat  tall,  and  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  that  French  word — at  the 
good  state  of  robustness  which  satisfies  the  eye; 
her  hair,  like  that  of  Tennyson’s  Juliet, 
uMore  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March/1 
flowed  down  in  long  tresses,  when  unconfined, 
to  her  veiy  feet ; her  head,  6mall  and  well-set 
on  a neck  that  arched  like  a swan’s;  her  eyes 
of  that  wonderfully  dark,  lustrous  beauty,  which 
only  the  sunny  South  produces — “ darker  than 
the  darkest  pansies;”  a small,  perfectly  chiseled 
! nose,  and  full,  ripe,  somewhat  sensual  lips,  when 
at  ease,  but  which  could  curl  with  scorn  unut- 
terable if  aught  offended  her;  her  step  like  a 
queen’s — slow,  stately,  and  dignified.  Such  is 
an  imperfect  sketch  of  Dita  Mallorie  a s she  re- 
turned from  an  evening  party,  and  was  lying  on 
a couch  in  Mrs.  Mallorie’s  room. 

“ Dita,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Mallorie,  as  she 
came  in  to  bid  her  good-night,  “ did  you  enjoy 
yourself  to-night?” 

“ A little,  mamma,  but  not  overmuch.  There 
were  too  many  there,  and  the  rooms  were  hot 
and  uncomfortable.” 

“Who  were  there;  can  you  tell  me.  dar- 
ling?” 

“ I did  not  see  all ; but  there  were  the  Dash- 
woods — Mrs.  Dashwood,  noisy  and  chattering  as 
ever ; the  Bensons,  Aytouns,  Camerons,  and  a 
host  of  others — among  the  rest  a stranger,  a na- 
val officer,  whom  I never  saw  before,  and  could 
not  catch  his  name.  He  has  just  returned  from 
a cruise  to  China  and  Japan.” 

“ Good-night,  dear,  I see  you  are  tired ;”  and 
after  kissing  her,  Mrs.  Mallorie  left  the  room. 

Long  after  Mrs.  Mallorie  had  left  the  room 
Dita  still  remained  lying  on  the  couch,  her  eye? 
thoughtfully  fixed  on  the  fire.  What  were  her 
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thoughts  ? It  would  bo  hard  to  say ; but  that 
strange,  indefinable  feeling  had  come  over  her, 
which  doo9  come  to  us  at  times,  of  having  seen 
or  known  some  one  we  casually  meet,  at  6ome 
other  time,  in  some  other  place,  and  under  some 
other  circumstances.  What  are  those  strange 
dualistic  experiences  ? Who  can  explain  them  ? 
Moreover,  she  had  a presentiment  that,  some- 
how or  other,  he  would  bo  connected  with  her 
in  some  relation,  either  of  hatred  or  love,  good 
or  bad.  That  instinctive  feeling  of  dislike,  or 
liking,  we  take  whenever  we  meet  any  one  for 
the  first  time  with  whom  our  future  fate  in  life 
will  bring  us  into  relationship  with.  But  I am 
not  intending  to  write  of  metaphysics.  Dita 
liked  the  appearance  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  he 
was  one  to  win  attention.  Of  a tall,  fine, 
commanding  presence ; quick,  active,  and  ener- 
getic in  all  his  movements ; kind,  considerate, 
and  affable  in  all  his  deportment : in  one  word, 
a gentleman,  and  no  bad  looking  one  either. 

Captain  Wilson  had  been  no  less  taken  with 
the  grand  beauty  of  Dita.  He  thought  her  the 
finest  woman  he  had  ever  seen,  and  made  inqui- 
ries a3  to  who  she  was.  Again  and  again  they 
met,  and  the  old  result  took  place.  They  both 
fell  in  love — and  Dita’s  was  one  of  those  hot  na- 
tures where  to  love  once  is  to  love  forever,  with 
all  the  intensity  of  her  soul,  ready  to  brave  any 
danger,  patient  in  any  trouble  save  slight,  quick 
to  resent  any  wrong,  and  keen  to  feel  any  cool- 
ness, but  true  withal  to  the  death  for  the  object 
of  its  love.  For  once,  in  their  case,  Shaks- 
pcare’s  oft-quoted  saying  about  true  love's  course 
seemed  about  to  be  falsified.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mallorie  raised  no  objection  to  the  match,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  pleased.  Captain  Wil- 
son had  no  ono  but  himself  to  please  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  bo 
married  in  the  month  of  June,  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  the  month.  It  was  now  the  end  of  April, 
the  fresh  and  blooming  spring-time.  How  is  it 
that  spring-time  is  peculiarly  the  season  of  lov- 
ers ? Is  it  that  the  new  resurrection  of  life,  the 
fresh  budding  of  the  flowers,  quickens  in  us  the 
affections  and  budding  hopes  and  fresher  desires 
— a spring  bloom  age  in  the  garden  of  the  soul  ? 
Summer  is  too  hot,  autumn  is  too  damp,  and 
winter— why,  the  long,  cozy  nights  of  winter, 
round  the  cheerful  fire,  might  do,  but  others 
then  share  them  with  us. 

UI  never  breathe  her  lovely  name 
When  wine  and  mirth  go  round, 

But  oh,  the  gentle  moonlight  air 
Knows  well  its  silvery  sound,’* 

is,  I suppose,  the  feeling  of  every  true  lover. 
Need  I tell  any  such  of  the  long  walks  that 
happy  spring-time  that  Dita  took,  or  who  was 
her  companion  ? — need  I speak  of  the  moonlight 
meetings,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? No,  dear  read- 
er, with  me  love  seems  to  be  far  too  great,  too 
holy,  and  too  pure  a thing  for  anght  of  this.  I 
would  rather  (at  least  I pray  God  so)  try  to 
look  upon  it  as  a blessed  intercourse  of  soul  with 
soul,  to  see  whether  they  were  likely  to  become, 
what  God  intended  them  to  be,  helps  meet  for 


each  other,  and  I would  nightly  j>ray  God  to 
make  mo  worthy  of  her,  and  she  of  me. 

“ And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel ; 
and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a few  days  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her.” 

That  is  the  sweetest  love-tale  ever  written, 
and  told,  as  all  really  good  things  are,  in  a few 
plain  words. 

And  so  that  spring-time  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  away  with  Dita  Mallorie  and  Captain 
Wilson,  and  the  summer  bridal-hour  came, 
flower-crowned,  and  passed,  soul-joined,  away. 
And  Captain  Wilson  and  his  bride  went  down 
South,  to  a place  he  had  there,  to  live. 

And  so  Captain  Wilson  found  his  wife  in  the 
Perdita  of  the  wreck,  for  Miss  Eyres  had  mar- 
ried Mr.  Mallorie,  and  having  no  children  of 
their  own,  kept  Perdita,  gave  her  their  name, 
and  adopted  her  as  their  own. 

In  a large,  handsome-furnished  room,  hung 
round  with  various  silken  hangings,  inwrought 
with  Saracenic  patterns  and  Moorish  designs, 
the  jalousies  wide  open,  and  the  warm  sunny 
breeze,  orange  perfume  laden,  almost  overpower- 
ing the  scent  of  incense  which  curled  in  tiny 
cloudlets  through  the  room,  on  a large  bed  of 
carved  ebony,  ivory  inlaid,  lay  an  old  man,  his 
soul  slowly  ebbing  away  in  each  panting  gasp, 
each  sobbing  sigh ; a white-robed  priest,  with 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  stood  quietly  looking 
on,  every  now  and  then  addressing  a few  words 
of  comfort  to  still  the  weary  moanings  of  the 
sufferer;  two  small  boys  in  white  vestments 
slowly  Swinging  to  and  fro  small  silver  censers, 
from  which  the  fumes  of  perfumed  smoke  arose. 

“My  son,  my  son  !”  moaned  with  broken  gasps 
the  dying  man.  “How  long  thou  art  in  coming! 
I am  dying ! I have  waited  for  thee  for  yegrs ! 
Oh  my  God,  long  wearying  years,  and  prayed 
daily  to  thee,  O Holy  Virgin  Mother,  queen  of 
the  sea  and  those  thereon,  and  thou  hast  sent 
him  not!  Oh  my  child,  my  child!”  Feebler 
and  feebler  grew  each  panting  breath ; slower 
and  slower  each  long-drawn  gasp. 

A little  wine  was  given  him,  and  for  a few 
moments  he  seemed  to  revive. 

“Hast  thou,  father,  my  will  all  safe?” 

“I  have,  my  son,”  replied  the  priest. 

lie  seemed  satisfied.  A short  time  he  dozed 
a broken  troubled  sleep,  trying  to  murmur  inar- 
ticulate words.  The  priest  stooped  to  hear  but 
the  words  American  man-of-war — years  ago — 
years  ago — ah,  God,  how  many ! — told  mo — the 
words  stopped,  one  long-drawn  sigh,  ending  in 
a stifled  sob,  a short  quivering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  all  was  still. 

A deep  voice  broke  the  stillness,  with  the 
words  “In  Tuas  manus O Domine,”  as  the  soul 
of  Don  Jose  de  Ribeiro  passed  forever  to  its  rest. 

Time,  the  artist,  had  effaced  forever  one  fig- 
ure from  his  picture  (or  Death,  the  effacer,  had 
blotted  out  forever  one  figure  from  Time,  the 
artist’s  picture). 

“ Nina,  darling,  thou  wilt  take  cold,  the  night- 
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dew  is  falling  heavily;  come  indoors  now — art 
thou  not  tired?” 

“No,  mamma,  not  yet;  please letme  stayalit- 
tle  longer ; look  how  the  fire-flies  flash  and  glow, 
nature’s  living  diamonds ; and  see  those  beautiful 
large  moths  how  they  dart  their  trunks  into  the 
flowers,  and  then  curl  them  funnily  up  again ! 
I don’t  know,  mamma,  which  is  most  beautiful, 
the  flowers  or  moths,  nature’s  living  flowers!” 

“Ah,  well,  my  darling,  you  must  come  in 
now ; I can  not  allow  you  to  stay  any  longer 
out.” 

Thereupon  there  darted  in,  through  a French 
sash  which  opened  on  to  the  veranda  from  the 
room,  a young  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  with 
laughing  dark  eyes  and  lithe  and  active  motions. 

“ Oh  mamma,  mamma  mine,  it  is  too  bad  to 
leave  that  glorious  scene  without  for  this  stupid 
dark  room,  where  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  do 
aught,  and  too  light  to  have  the  lamp!” 

“ Play  and  sing  to  me,  Nina’dear.” 

A full,  rich,  deep  voice  rang  out  the  notes  of 
that  grand  song  of  Beethoven’s,  so  seldom  sung, 
and  yet  perhaps  the  finest  song  ever  written, 
“ In  questa  tomba,”  as  the  last  syllable  of  “ ri- 
posar”  died  softly  and  slowly  on  her  lips. 

“ Oh,  Nina,  not  that ; you  forget  I can  not 
bear  it  now!” 

“ Mamma,  darling,  I forgot” — and  immedi- 
ately broke  into  a low  refrain  on  the  piano,  which 
gradually  grew  into  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Lied- 
er  ohne  Worte,”  with  a plaintive  under-current 
of  melody  throughout ; and  then,  without  a mo- 
ment’s warning,  dashed  off  into  the  old  Scotch 
air,  “ I canna  leave  my  mammie  yet jumped 
up,  waltzed  round  the  room,  and  finished  the 
exhibition  by  flinging  her  arms  around  the  lady’s 
neck  and  kissing  her. 

“ Oh,  Nina,  Nina!  when  will  you  become  se- 
rious ?” 

“Never,  mamma  mine.  I can  not  help  it. 
‘Spec  I growed  so,’  as  Topsy  said.  By-the- 
way,  I wish  there  was  a real  live  flesh-and-blood 
Topsy.  I would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
her  for  my  maid : what  fun  we  would  have,  to  be 
sure  ?” 

“ By-the-way,  Nina,  have  you  heard  from  Dita 
lately?”  said  Mrs.  Allix,  Captain Allix’s  mother, 
an  old  lady  who  had  taken  Nina  home  on  finish- 
ing her  education. 

“ Once  since  she  married  Captain  Wilson. 
They  are  very  happy,  Bhe  says,  but  I think  him 
a fright,  although  I have  not  seen  him  since  a 
child ; but  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father.” 

Here  a colored  servant  brought  in  an  old- 
fashioned  silver  lamp,  and  closing  the  sashes 
and  letting  down  the  mosquito  curtains  prepared 
the  table  for  tea. 

“ Oh  mamma,  let  me  make  it  to-night !”  said 
Nina. 

“ As  you  choose,  my  dear,  only  you  will  be 
sure  to  spoil  it.” 

“ Of  course  I shall,”  was  the  answer ; “ I do 
it  on  set  purpose  to  have  the  fun  of  Boeing  you 
shake  your  head.  There  now,  if  I haven’t  been 
and  gone  and  done  it,  as  some  one  said,  I forget 


who.  I have  gone  and  put  the  tea  into  the 
cream  ewer  instead  of  the  tea-pot.  Never  mind, 
mammie,  I will  put  both  together  into  the  pot, 
and  wo  shall  have  only  to  sweeten  it.” 

Mrs.  Allix  very  quietly  rang  a small  silver 
bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  entered  to  take  it 
out  and  bring  more  cream. 

“Nina,  I wish — ” 

“Now  don’t,  please.  I am  so  sorry.  I will 
try  to  do  better.” 

Mi's.  Allix  yielded  with  a faint  sigh  and  a 
fainter  smile. 

At  length  the  tea  was  made  properly,  and  aft- 
er the  removal  of  the  things  Mrs.  Allix  asked 
Nina  to  bring  and  read  to  her  a letter  she  had 
that  day  received  from  her  son. 

Nina  complied. 

“Where  is  it  dated  from?”  she  asked. 

“ From  Madeira.  Now  shall  I read  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  please.” 

“ Fcbchal,  Madbiba,  AufwH  31, 1949. 

“My  dear  Mother, — Thank  God  we  are  thus  far  on 
our  way  home  from  the  Mediterranean.  I write  this  in 
the  sight  of  greed  forest-clad  hills,  dotted  with  while 
Quintas,  backed  up  by  the  conical  peak*  of  Huivo  and 
Grande.  I can  see  the  Mount  Church,  half  hidden  in 
mist,  the  highest  point  of  white  high  up  the  hills,  from 
my  state-room  window.  The  perfume  of  the  orange-trees 
come  and  fill  the  room.  We  have  had  a many  visile**, 
both  English  and  Portuguese,  to  see  the  ship.  I was  not 
ashamed  to  let  her  be  seen.  To-day  our  Consul,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, called,  and  shortly  after  his  departure  his  burroqueira 
came  with  a case  of  Huai  and  Cercial  wine.  They  say  he 
I keeps  the  best  on  the  island.  I am  keeping  it,  however, 
until  we  get  home.  I touched  at  Gibraltar,  where  a Span- 
ish priest  came  on  board  and  gave  me  a sealed  packet, 
which  I had  to  give  to  Nina  or  Dita,  sent,  or  rather  left 
! for  them  at  the  American  Consul’s  offico  by  the  order  of 
an  old  merchant  there  who  had  lately  died.  They  mu*t 
repress,  however,  their  curiosity  until  my  arrival.  I saw 
the  old  gentleman  years  ago — by-the-way,  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  Nina  and  Dita,  whose  adventures  1 one 
day  told  the  old  man  as  I was  buying  some  sherry,  and 
who  then  seemed  very  much  Interested  In  the  narrative, 
and  inquired  very  particularly  into  date*  and  locality. 
We  next  touched  at  Lisbon,  a fine  enough  looking  town 
from  the  Tagus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  lll&ck  Horse 
Square  and  the  Pranas,  very  filthy  and  wretched.  I went 
to  see  the  Palace  of  Necessidadcs,  Cintra,  and  Mafia.  A 
British  squadron  was  there,  but  not  one  frigate  of  theirs 
could  compare  with  mine : and  the  Portuguese  evidently 
thought  bo  too,  for  they  came  in  vast  uum hers  to  see  us. 
I shall  be  home  nearly  as  soon  as  my  letter,  for  I shall 
leave  here  three  days  after  it.  Madeira  is  a paradi*©— I 
mean,  of  course,  the  country,  for  the  people  are  any  thing 
but  angels.  I hope  Nina  keeps  good.”— [“Of  course  she 
does*’  said  Nina.] — “Tell  the  little  child  to  mind  her  les- 
sons, and  give  her  a kiss  from  me.” — [“His  impudence, 
indeed!**]—41  I suppose  she  has  grown  since  I saw  her  sev- 
en years  ago/* — [“Oh  no!  not  at  all!  as  if  I could  stand 
! still!'*]— “Accept,  my  dearest  mother,  my  kindest  and 
I racist  respectful  regards ; and  with  sincere  love  to  you  and 
Nina,  believe  me  very  dutifully  and  affectionately  your 
son,  Chaxi.be  Alijx.” 

“Indeed,  Captain  Allix,  I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,”  said  Nina. 

“Hush,  Nina,  he  forgets.  Thank  God  he 
will  be  home  soon !” 

A vessel  laboring  in  a heavy  sea,  apparent- 
ly a man-of-war — tho  sky  one  moss  of  flying, 
driving  scud — the  wind  roaring  and  shrieking 
through  the  rigging  like  some  huge  bird  of  prey 
screaming  in  joy  at  its  expected  victim— the 
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top-sails  half-way  down  the  masts — the  top-gal- 
lant-sails and  jib  flying  out  to  leeward,  like  two 
white  pigeons  fleeing  affrighted  before  their  an- 
gry pursuer  the  hawk — the  main-sails  close 
hauled  up,  and  a storm  stay-sail  set — the  ship 
pressed  down  into  the  water — the  rigging  all 
adrift — guns  broke  loose  and  rushing  from  side 
to  side  with  a fearful  crash — the  sea  breaking 
over  her  in  torrents — the  vivid  lightnings  flash 
and  the  deafening  booming  of  thunder.  And 
still  more  and  yet  more  the  wind  rages,  and 
again  and  yet  again  the  cracking  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  rigging  with  a sharp  noise  heard  mo- 
mentarily above  the  deep,  settled  roar  of  wind 
and  sea.  Paster  and  yet  faster  scud  the  clouds, 
until  one  treads  on  the  other’s  heels.  Crash 
after  crash,  and  one  after  the  other  the  roasts 
go  by  the  board.  And  yet  louder  and  fiercer 
shrieks  the  wind,  as  if  drunk  with  fury,  mad 
with  exultation  and  delight. 

Is  one  more  figure,  the  most  gallant  one  of 
all,  about  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  picture  ? God 
yet  only  knows. 

Rudderless,  mastless,  sailless,  she  lies  and 
rolls  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Torrent  after 
torrent  sweeps  her  deck,  tears  her  bulwarks  as 
if  they  were  paper,  comes  down  with  a blow 
that  makes  her  whole  body  quiver  and  groan  in 
anguish  at  the  pain — and  yet  she  lies  buried  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Amidst  all  remains  one  true  to  his  post. 
Calm,  piercing,  clear,  above  the  storm  in  the 
lulls  of  the  tempest,  is  heard  his  steady,  unfal- 
tering voice.  The  Captain  of  the  ship. 

No ; she  is  not  yet  blotted  out  of  the  picture ; 
but  paint  her  there  no  longer  the  gallant  figure 
she  was — only  a rolling,  tossing,  broken  wreck. 

“ Mother  dear,  thank  God  I am  safe  here  in 
port  at  lost !”  said  the  ^heery  voice  of  a bronzed, 
weather-beaten  gentleman,  os  ho  lay  on  a sofa 
in  the  room  of  the  house  mentioned  before.  “ I 
thought,  however,  we  were  lost — I had  well- 
nigh  given  up  all  hope ; however,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  spare,  and,  thanks  to  Him,  here  I am!” 

“I  thauk  Him,  Charles,”  she  quietly  said; 
but  oh,  what  fervor  lay  in  those  few  words ! 

Por  ah,  what  words  can  paint  the  mother’s 
fears  that  dreadful  night  ? 

The  whole  night  through  she  had  moaned  out 
“O  God,  my  son,  my  only  child!”  and  at  each 
roaring  blast  more  fervently  she  prayed  as  the 
more  her  fears  increased.  And  He  who  of  erst 
rebuked  the  raging  sea  and  stilled  the  angry 
wind  at  the  prayer  of  his  trembling  crew — who 
listened  of  old  to  the  poor  widow’s  wailing  cry, 
and  brought  back  to  her  her  child,  her  only  one 
— so  now  had  He  listened  to  the  poor  mother’s 
prayer,  and  rescued  from  his  peril  the  brave  and 
gallant  man.  For  three  days  they  tossed  about 
a helpless  wreck,  and  were  at  length  picked  up 
by  a passing  ship  which  brought  them  on  to 
New  York,  from  whence  he  went  to  Virginia. 

“My  word,  mother,  how  Nina  has  grown! 
She  is  quite  a woman  now — how  annoyed  she 
must  have  been  with  my  letter!  By-the-by,  I 


kept  her  packet  6afe  for  her ; I fastened  it  in  the 
lining  of  my  vest,  fearing  to  lose  it,  and  well  it 
is  I did  so.” 

Here  the  young  lady  herself  made  her  appear- 
ance, half  shy,  half  impudent,  with  a wicked 
light  gleaming  in  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and 
a cunning  smile  wrinkling  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

“And  this  bcantiful,  piquant,  fascinating  girl 
is  the  portion  of  the  stray  waif  that  has  fallen  to 
my  share.  Were  I not  too  old  I should  feel 
half  inclined  to  make  her  mine  in  very  truth ; 
that  is,  if  she  were  not  already  engaged,  but  I 
doubt  not  she  has  already  many  suitors  for  her 
good  graces,  and  a poor,  ugly  old  fellow  like  me 
has  no  chance.  I will  bide  my  time,  however, 
and  see  how  she  heads  her  course,  and  what 
she  steers  by  before  I try  to  take  rudder  in  my 
hand.” 

In  truth  Nina  had  already  had  many  suitors, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  one  she  especially  fa- 
vored— the  son  of  a neighboring  planter,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia.  The  Captain 
came  himself  to  this  conclusion,  and  so  kept  his 
former  thoughts  to  himself. 

Who  so  proud  and  thankful  as  Mrs.  Allix 
in  this  her  son  ? Nor  did  the  days  seem  any  too 
slow  to  Captain  Allix  himself.  Nina  daily 
grew  upon  his  affections;  her  piquant  ways, 
her  lively,  changeable  humor,  kept  him  constant- 
ly amused. 

Ah,  how  happily  glided  those  days  away ; the 
Captain  amusing  and  whiling  away  the  evenings 
with  accounts  of  his  adventures  and  perils  by 
land  and  sea,  at  home  and  abroad.  How  Nina 
would  listen  coyly  and  slyly,  as  pretending  not 
to  listen,  and  the  Captain  try  to  excite  her  risible 
faculties,  in  the  which  he  nearly  always  suc- 
ceeded. And  once  he  noticed  her  quickly  turn 
her  head  and  wipe  away  her  tears  at  some  ac- 
count of  shipwreck  and  suffering  he  was  narra- 
ting. There  was  one  who  had  not  very  much 
relished  the  idea  of  the  Captain’s  arrival  and 
constant  intercourse  with  Nina,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  young  Randolph.  He  soon  found, 
or  fancied  he  foundr  Nina  changed  toward  him ; 
she  became  at  times  even  petulant  at  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  and  at  other  times  seemed  just  as 
of  old.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  the  rival  lovers, 
each  one  deeming  the  other  more  favored  than 
himself. 

But  however  much  she  had  changed  to  Ran- 
dolph, there  was  no  mistaking  the  marked  differ- 
ence of  her  character  toward  Captain  Allix.  She 
was  oftentimes  positively  rude  toward  him  ; 
would  be  for  days  together  so  persistently  harsh 
and  uncivil  that  it  pained  him  exceedingly, 
and  he  resolved,  for  a time  at  least,  to  leave 
home.  Mrs.  Allix  could  not  understand  Nina, 
she  who  had  hitherto  been  so  uniformly  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful,  and  she  frequently  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  subject,  but  to  no  other  purpose 
except,  perhaps,  to  make  her  more  rude  than  be- 
fore. 

“Nina,”  at  length  said  Captain  Allix  one 
day  as  they  were  returning  home  together  from 
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a visit  where  the  Captain  had  stated  in  Nina’s 
hearing,  for  the  first  time,  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing home,  and  she  had  become  cooler  than  even 
usual— “Nina,  I fear  I have  offended  you.  If 
so,  I am  exceedingly  sorry.  I should  not  like 
us  to  part  but  as  friends.  Will  you  kindly  for- 
give me  if  I have  wronged  you?” 

“You  have  not  wronged  me,”  was  the  cold 
reply. 

“Then  why  are  you  so  changed  as  to  seem 
positively  to  dislike  me?” 

“I  do  not  dislike  you,”  she  said;  then,  as 
he  caught  at  the  words,  “ not  in  the  sense  you 
mean.” 

“But,  Nina,  hear  me.  I will  for  once  be 
plain  spoken.  It  is  always  best.  You  once 
seemed  to  care  for  me,  and — ” Here  he  stopped. 
A 6udden  spasm,  which  she  endeavored  in  vain 
to  control,  passed  quickly  over  her  face,  while  a 
sudden  hopeful  idea  flashed  through  his  mind. 
They  walked  on  a little  longer  in  silence. 

“Nina,” at  length  he  said,  softly  and  quietly, 
“ Must  I leave  home  ? It  rests  with  you.  Will 
you  share  it  with  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  simply  replied. 

And  so  Captain  Allix  found  his  wife. 

Very  quietly  they  walked  together  homeward. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  he  led  her  up 
to  his  mother,  and  very  gently  said : “ Mother, 
here  is  your  daughter  Nina — your  daughter  and 
my  w ife.” 

The  mother  looked  for  a few  moments  from 
one  to  the  other ; and  then  getting  up  threw  her 
arms  round  Nina  and  kissed  her. 

“ God  bless  you  both,  my  children !”  she  fal- 
tered, “and  make  you  worthy  of  each  other.” 

“ How  could  you  think,”  said  Nina,  “that  I 
could  bear  to  feel  that  Charles  was  leaving  home 
on  account  of  me  ? I could  not  have  staid,  and 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to  leave.  Now 
‘ Where  thou  lodgest  I will  lodge : thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.’  ” 

IV. — THE  PICTURE  FRAMED. 


tcred  around.  In  the  distance  the  gleaming 
sea. 

“ Nina  dear,  to  whom  are  you  writing?”  asks 
the  gentleman. 

“ Oh ! to  an  old  school-fellow,  who  has  asked 
from  me  an  account  of  the  strange  events  of  our 
lives.” 

“And  what  are  you  saying?” 

“I  am  telling  her  how  strangely  we  were 
saved  from  death,  how  afterward  cared  for  and 
married,  and  of  old  Don  Josd  dc  Ribeiro’s  will 
— in  fact,  all  I know  or  remember.” 

“ I wonder  if  you  two  girls — I beg  your  par- 
don, you  two  old  married  women — were  his 
grandchildren,  as  he  thought.  However,  it  mat- 
ters little  so  long  as  the  old  gentleman  thought 
so.  He  might  have  done  worse  than  left  us  his 
Cuban  estates.  Whereas  Wilson,  I wonder?” 

“ Don’t  know,  Sir.  He  went  out  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  and  said  he  should  not  be  back  until 
dinner,”  replied  the  mulatto  boy. 


Postscript. — All  the  incidents  of  the  tale 
here  narrated  aro  of  course  not  true ; but  the 
floating  spar  and  the  two  children  found  by  a 
man-of-war — the  children  taken  home,  adopted, 
and  educated  by  two  of  the  officers,  who  after- 
ward each  married  one— is  a simple  fact.  Three 
of  the  four  are  still  living.  One  of  the  officers, 
whom  I have  called  Captain  Wilson,  died  last 
year. 

My  picture  is  now  framed — the  principal  fig- 
ures painted  with  the  best  skill  of  which  I am 
possessed  (their  defects  I hope  will  be  pardon- 
ed), there  to  remain  until  Death,  the  great  ef- 
facer,  shall  blot  them  out,  as  he  will  do  one  day 
all  the  figures  in  this  great  picture-book  of  the 
world — to  be  all  repainted,  let  us  hope,  in  more 
lasting  and  brighter  forms  and  hues,  by  the  hand 
of  Eternity  in  the  garden^pf  heaven. 


SISTERS. 

i. 


On  the  broad  veranda  of  a casa  are  seated  an 
old  lady  working,  or  rather  seeming  to  work, 
for  her  eyes  are  too  often  turned  to  three  little 
children  (two  girls  and  a boy)  running  about 
among  the  flower-beds  in  vain  attempt  to  cap- 
ture a butterfly.  Two  ladies,  the  one  reading 
a book,  the  other  writing  a letter  on  a small 
stand.  A gentleman  lying  in  a Spanish  ham- 
mock, which  is  swung  backward  and  forward  by 
a mulatto  boy,  who  every  now  and  then  sweeps 
away  some  too  intrusive  an  insect  with  a pal- 
metto fan — the  gentleman,  meanwhile,  lazily 
smoking  a cigar.  Trees,  flowers,  plants,  all 
tell  of  a tropical  clime.  Here  and  there  a ba- 
nana throws  out  its  broad  green  leaves — the  old 
ones  drooping  torn  and  ragged,  the  young  ones 
whole,  erect,  and  a bright,  vivid  green— clus- 
ters of  its  fruit  hanging  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  tall,  feathery  fern-tree  and  broad-leaved 
palm,  the  dark,  glossy  leaves  and  deliciously 
scented  orange-blooms,  the  waxy<-flowered  ca- 
mellia and  night-perfuming  datura,  arc  all  scat- 


“ "OUT  you  know,”  said  Elsie,  “ that  a tutor 

X)  can  not  marry.” 

“ Ho  can  be  engaged,”  returned  Clara,  “ and 
wait  for  better  times,  like  other  people.” 

“ Every  one  makes  such  a talk  over  Roderick 
Dexter,”  continued  Elsie.  “One  would  think 
him  the  only  young  man  in  the  place  by  the 
way  they  go  on ; and  I am  sore  there  are  half 
a dozen  others  that  I should  fancy  quite  as  soon 
or  sooner.  Of  course  he  has  a great  deal  of 
talent  and  principle  and  all  that,  but  be  is  so 
awkward!  His  great  hands  and  feet  distress 
me ; there  really  doesn’t  seem  to  be  space  for 
them  in  any  room  he  comes  into.  So  different 
from  Ned  Torrington !” 

“For  shame,  Elsie!”  exclaimed  her  sister, 
indignantly.  “How  can.  you  compare  the 
two?” 

“ You  are  a very  fierce  champion,  Clara.  I 
wonder  you  don’t  take  him  for  yonrself  if  you 
value  him  so  highly.” 

A bright  flush  mounted  to  Clara’s  brow. 
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41  You  forget,”  she  answered,  “ that  he  has  never 
given  me  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  for  my  sake 
that  he  come9  here  so  often.” 

Elsie  did  not  see  the  flush.  She  stood  before 
the  mirror,  brushing  back  her  golden  hair,  and 
was  too  well  occupied  with  the  reflected  image 
to  note  the  changes  of  her  sister’s  countenance. 
And  in  truth  that  image  was  lovely  enough  to 
justify  her  close  attention.  The  delicately- 
chiseled  features,  the  heaven-blue  eyes,  the  ap- 
ple-blossom coloring,  were  mere  accessories  of  its 
beauty ; they  were  lit  up  by  such  a look  of  in- 
nocence, of  joyousness,  as  is  seldom  seen  save 
in  some  sweet  and  happy  child. 

44No,”  she  said,  complacently,  in  answer  to 
her  sister’s  statement,  “I  don’t  suppose  it  is. 
But  then  how  am  I to  blame?  You  needn’t  be 
so  savage  with  me,  Clara.” 

“ Was  I savage  ? Iam  sure  I did  not  mean 
it.  But  I certainly  think  you  should  be  serious 
abont  this  matter,  dear.  Yon  should  decide  on 
what  you  mean  to  do,  and  not  trifle  with  the 
young  man’s  happiness.” 

“Mercy  on  me ! As  if  the  happiness  of  such 
a paragon  could  depend  upon  a giddy  thing  like 
me!” 

“ Strange  as  it  seems, ’’returned  Clara,  smiling, 
“ I fear  we  must  admit  the  fact.  Indeed,  Elsie, 
I think  you  only  pretend  to  doubt  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  reasserted.” 

“ And  if  I do,  what  of  it  ? Where’s  the  use 
of  being  young  and — and  of  being  called  pretty 
if  you  can’t  enjoy  yourself?” 

“Have  all  the  enjoyment  that  you  can,  only 
don’t  forget  the  rights  of  others.” 

“ 4 Saith  tho  preacher.’  Dear  Clara,  what  a 
solemn  thing  you  are  getting  to  be ! Really — 
don’t  be  vexed — just  the  least  little  bit  of  aq  old 
maid ! ” 

“It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  since  I have  the 
charge  of  such  a volatile  young  maid.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  feel  it  such  a 
charge,”  said  Elsie,  pouting.  44  I’m  sure  I’m 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  And  as  for 
what  we  were  talking  of,”  she  continued,  while 
an  access  of  displeasure  darkened  her  lovely 
features — 44 1 think  you  are  very  unreasonable. 
It  is  pretty  hard  if  I must  make  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  very  first  chance  that  offers,  and  settle 
down  into  a dull  married  woman  before  I have 
seen  enough  of  tho  world  to  know  what  I really 
fancy.” 

Clara  offered  no  defense,  being  woll  aware 
from  past  experience  that  there  Was  little  use  in 
doing  so.  She  went  out  presently  to  attend  to 
household  matters,  while  Elsie  remained  to  com- 
plete her  decorations.  It  was  a long  task  and 
performed  with  anxious  care,  but  the  result  was 
satisfactory.  By  the  time  it  was  achieved  her 
brow  had  cleared.  She  surveyed  with  pleasure 
her  shining  tresses,  the  rich  flow  of  her  silken 
robe,  the  lace  that  shaded  her  milk-white  throat. 
She  thought,  not  without  interest,  of  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  this  toilet  upon  Roderick.  Lin- 
gering before  the  glass  she  now  adjusted  a pin, 
lifted  a braid  a trifle,  or  smoothed  down  a rebell- 


ious fold.  Seeing  it  all  you  would  in  one 
breath  have  exclaimed  at  her  vanity,  and,  with 
the  next,  admitted  that  it  would  be  strange  if  so 
exquisite  a creature  did  not  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  her  own  beauty. 

In  high  good-humor  at  last  she  went  down 
stairs.  Tea  was  just  on  the  table,  her  father 
and  brother  about  to  seat  themselves. 

44  Seems  to  me,  Elsie,”  said  tho  latter,  a boy 
of  seventeen,  just  beginning  to  bo  critical  in  fem- 
inine attire — 44  that  you  are  got  up  in  great  style 
to-night.  What’s  on  hand  ? Any  of  your  beaux 
going  to  happen  in  this  evening  ?” 

“No  one  is  coming  that  I am  aware  of,”  re- 
plied Elsie  with  dignity.  44  Is  it  so  very  unusual 
for  me  to  be  respectably  dressed?” 

“Oh  you  needn’t  tell  me /”  said  the  .acute 
yonth.  “That  blue  silk  wasn’t  put  on  for  no- 
thing. I say,  Elsie,”  he  added,  viewing  her 
with  admiration,  44  you  know  what  suits  you,  if 
you  are  my  sister.  Blue  is  devilish  becoming  to 
your  style.” 

“Frederick!”  said  Mr.  Moncrief,  reprov- 
ingly. 

“Beg  pardon,  father,”  replied  tho  son,  with 
a deprecating  wave  of  the  hand.  “I  always 
mean  to  respect  the  society  of  ladies,  but 
a man  sometimes  forgets  himself,  you  know. 
Clara,  my  dear,  another  cup  of  your  good  tea, 
if  you  please.  These  biscuit  are  capital ; made 
’em  yourself,  did  you  ? You  arc  a jewel,  and 
shall  keep  my  bouse  when  I have  one.  But 
Elsie,”  returning  to  tho  attack,  “you  mean  to 
finish  off  Dexter’s  business  for  hitn  to-night,  I 
suppose?” 

“ Fred,  you  are  tpo  absurd,”  replied  his  sister, 
coloring. 

“Judging  from  Mr.  Dexter’s  own  appear- 
ance,” remarked  tho  father,  “I  should  say  that 
any  special  cares  in  dress  would,  be  a waste  of 
ammunition.” 

44  Don’t  yon  believe  it,”  said  Fred,  admonish- 
ingly.  “These  solemn  fellows  have  eyes  in 
their  heads;  I know  them  of  old.  They  go 
about  as  if  they  hadn’t  a thought  for  any  thing 
but  science ; but  they  manage  to  pick  up  the 
prettiest  girls  in  town  for  wives — watch  them, 
and  see  if  they  don’t.  About  this  one,  Miss 
Elsie,  I advise  you  to  nail  him  at  once  or  you 
may  lose  tho  chance.  There’s  a young  lady 
come  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Barlow’s,  where  he  boards ; 
a niece,  I believe.  I saw  her  getting  out  of  the 
stage  this  afternoon.  I tell  you  she’s  a stun- 
ner ! Eyes  as  black  as  beads  and  a figure  like 
Di  Yernon !” 

Elsie’s  spirits  fell  a little  at  this  intelligence, 
nor  did  they  rally  as  an  hour  or  two  passed  by 
without  the  familiar  ring.  She  fancied  that  her 
father’s  smile,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  news- 
paper, was  significant  and  satirical.  She  took 
her  worsteds  and  crocheted  industriously,  de- 
termined to  appear  as  unconcerned,  as  possible ; 
but  her  interest  flagged,  her  mind  would  wander 
away  to  Mrs.  Barlow’s  parlor,  nnd  imagine  the 
Di  Vernon  niece  usurping  Roderick’s  attention. 
No  doubt  she  would  make  a set  at  him  at  once ! 
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Elsie  could  tell  from  Frederick’s  description  just 
the  sort  of  person  that  she  was.  Very  dashing, 
very  forward  — these  black-eyed  girls  always 
were — ready  to  help  along  a quiet  young  man 
like  Roderick.  Well,  she  should  never  put  her- 
self out  to  court  anyone ; if  a man  hadn’t  spirit 
enough  to  take  his  own  part  she  shouldn’t  assist 
him.  Strange  that  any  one  could  be  so  silly, 
so  easily  inveigled ! Indignation  against  the 
niece’s  arts  and  Roderick’s  stupidity  were  about 
equally  mingled  in  her  mind.  In  the  midst  of 
these  uncomfortable  musings  thedoor-bell sound- 
ed its  welcome  peal,  and  Elsie’s  face  brightened 
as  Mr.  Torrington  came  in. 

Clara  looked  with  decided  disapproval  on 
the  scene  which  ensued.  Roderick’s  defection 
made  the  beauty  unusually  gracious  to  his  rival. 
She  was  never  lively  even  in  her  best  spirits ; 
liveliness  would  have  been  forced,  spasmodic, 
beside  her  gentle,  subdued  gayety ; her  manner 
produced  an  impression  of  softness,  of  amiabili- 
ty, far  more  winning  than  the  sallies  of  the  most 
vivacious.  Ned  Torrington  felt  its  charm.  He 
had  flirted  with  Elsie  hitherto  for  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  pastime,  but  to-night  he  began  to 
Took  at  the  thing  more  seriously.  He  wondered 
if  that  salary  which  just  kept  him  along  in  com- 
fort could  by  any  possibility  bo  made  to  serve 
the  wants  of  two,  or  if  there  were  any  way  of 
enlarging  it.  How  the  fellows  at  his  boarding- 
house would  stare  when  he  presented  such  a 
beauty  to  them  os  his  wife ! But  that  was  a 
long  way  oflf  yet,  though  Elsie’s  smiles  anil 
kindness  seemed  to  say  that  the  dream  was  not 
a hopeless  one. 

At  the  death  of  her  mother,  some  eight  years 
previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  the  charge 
of  the  family  had  devolved  on  Clara  Moncrief. 
Though  but  a girl  of  fourteen  she  devoted  her- 
self with  persevering  energy  to  its  duties,  and, 
as  her  father  had  remained  a widower,  was  now 
long  habituated  to  her  position.  In  all  house- 
hold ways  she  was  expert;  domestic  comfort 
she  could  readily  provide ; Elsie  alone,  her  pet 
and  trial,  perplexed  and  disconcerted  her.  The 
difference  of  five  years  in  their  age  hardly  gave 
her  authority  enough  to  be  respected  by  her  ca- 
pricious charge.  Often  docile,  Elsie  was  occa- 
sionally deaf  to  reason  and  defiant  of  restraint. 
Her  temper  was  equally  fitful,  and  Clara  some- 
times feared  that  there  was  really  no  solid  sub-, 
stance  in  her  character  to  which  one  might  ap- 
peal to  regulate  her  conduct.  Yet  people  gen- 
erally thought  her  a sweet  girl — a little  vain, 
perhaps ; but  who  could  wonder  at  that  ? Even 
her  father,  finding  his  every  comfort  cared  for, 
did  not  bethink  him  that  it  was  always  Clara 
who  attended  to  his  wants.  To  him  Elsie  nev- 
er dared  exhibit  her  caprices,  and  he  esteemed 
himself  a fortunate  parent  in  possessing  so  love- 
ly and  dutiful  a child.  Frederick  sometimes 
proclaimed  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  re- 
ally “saw  through”  Elsie ; every  body  else  was 
blinded  by  her  beauty  and  a way  she  had.  Yet 
even  he,  severe  critic,  was  not  proof  against  this 
very  “way;”  a species  of  charm  that  does  not 


consist  with  beauty  or  any  other  gift,  but  ii  i 
mere  independent  fascination,  impossible  to  4* 
scribe.  Its  possessor  may  be,  nay,  generafiv  - 
of  an  unequal  temper ; may  provoke  you  cfea 
to  the  limits  of  endurance ; yet  when  the  maz 
of  graciousness  returns  yon  bask  in  it;  voa  ex- 
joy  it  a great  deal  more,  I am  ashamed  to  c* 
than  the  steady  amiability  which  yoa  cm  raj 
upon,  week  in,  week  out.  All  who  eucotHm*: 
Elsie  felt  the  influence  of  this  charm,  and 
more  deeply,  it  appeared,  than  the  reserved 
quiet  Roderick  Dexter. 

When  his  visits  first  became  frequent  CUs 
honestly  supposed  them  intended  for  bend*’: 
Elsie  wns  so  young,  so  gay,  so  different  in  ever: 
respect  from  the  grave,  plain  suitor.  Then,  fee 
he  paid  her  very  little  attention ; his  disco arse 
was  generally  addressed  to  the  elder  sister,  rz 
whom  he  was  more  at  ease.  Clara  liked  him; 
she  was  quite  able  to  overlook,  in 
of  his  real  worth,  all  those  deficiencies  at  vbi 
Elsie  carped,  and  to  feci  honored  by  his 
erence.  It  was  not  quite  a pleasant  sarpr* 
when  circumstances  disclosed  her  mistake;  ik 
was  mortified,  humiliated  at  the  appropriads. 
even  in  her  own  mind,  of  an  interest  not  de- 
signed for  her.  But  a still  greater  surprise  tai 
the  fact  that  Elsie  proved  by  no  means  indife- 
ent  to  her  conquest.  Whether  her  slight  ci 
purposeless  character  felt  its  importance  en- 
hanced by  the  homage  of  this  earnest  and  seri- 
ous man  ; whether  she  found  in  it  somethin 
lean  upon  and  to  strengthen ; or  whether  & 
yraB  simply  flattered  that  the  person  most 
versally  honored  and  esteemed  among  her  & 
preferred  her,  none  could  say.  Yet  it  was  dor- 
ly  apparent  that,  however  she  might  pretend  fc 
undervalue  him  and  laugh  at  his  gtmeheritt,  sk 
was  proud  of  his  regard  and  watchful  of  hi*  in- 
tentions. 

After  Eleanor  Barlow’s  arrival  this  has sc 
more  than  ever  manifest.  A young  Lid/  mJs 
the  same  roof  naturally  received  a little  m?tkt 
even  from  the  reserved  tutor,  and  that  little 
sufficient  to  make  Elsie  uneasy.  Her  repM 
needed  only  the  stimulus  of  jealousy  to  fan  s 
into  the  brightest  flame  of  which  her  heart  w? 
capable.  She  was  restless,  absent,  daria? 
her  hours  at  home  ; even  the  adornment  of  bs 
person,  her  most  engrossing  care  and 
pleasure,  failed  to  interest  her ; in  company d* 
was  only  gay  if  Mr.  Dexter  were  near  her  and. 
devoted.  Even  his  diffidence  drew  encourage* 
ment  from  her  demeanor ; a declaration  of  te 
feeling  speedily  ensued,  and  poor  Ned  Torrisf- 
ton  was  awakened  from  dreams  of  Elsie  by  the 
news  of  her  approaching  marriage.  For  for- 
tune had  been  kind  to  the  young  tutor;  he 
appointed  to  fill  a vacant  Professorship, 
matrimony  was  justifiable  not  only  in  his  ova 
eyes  bat  in  those  of  the  friends  of  his  betrothed. 
So  the  marriage  took  place  with  all  the  fck 
possible  in  a country  village,  and  Roderick  Dex- 
ter bore  home  his  bride.  Elsie  expected  iu  her 
new  life  nothing  less  than  perfect  happing 
though  she  never  troubled  herself  to  analyze  the 
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expectation  and  see  what  grounds  she  had  for 
it.  She  had  not  been  by  any  means  very  happy 
in  her  maiden  home,  spite  of  her  beauty,  her 
belle-hood,  and  entire  freedom  from  care ; there 
had  been  plenty  of  hours  of  dissatisfaction  and 
ennui . But  she  flattered  herself  that  these  were 
due  to  circumstances ; she  had  been  under  so 
much  restraint — Clara  was  so  exacting,  so  fussy, 
always  wanting  her  to  be  influenced  by  high 
motives  and  strict  notions  of  duty.  There  would 
be  no  such  trouble  with  Roderick,  who  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  her  as  she  was.  Life  seemed 
to  stretch  before  her  gaze,  a sunny  scene  of  love 
aud  homage ; she  did  not  inquire  how  she  was 
to  merit  the  love  or  keep  up  the  homage. 

Roderick's  hopes  had  a basis  hardly  more  sol- 
id. Rapturous  gratitude  for  the  preference  of  a 
creature  so  beautiful,  a lover's  faith  that  robed 
her  in  all  attributes  of  womanly  perfection  ; was 
this  the  capital  to  meet  the  unceasing  drafts  of 
married  life?  But  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  visions  of  the  two ; Elsie  thought 
only  of  the  happiness  she  was  to  receive,  while 
Roderick  was  resolved,  with  all  the  force  of  a 
nature  deep  and  earnest,  to  brighten  the  exist- 
ence of  that  being  so  lovely  and  beloved,  who 
had  given  herself  to  his  keeping. 

n. 

It  was  a bright  Juno  morning,  flower-odors 
and  the  song  of  birds  coming  in  at  the  open 
window.  Elsie  sat  in  the  great  easy-chair  lean- 
ing her  beautiful  head  languidly  against  its 
cushioned  back ; recent  illness  had  heightened 
the  transparency  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
little  hands  that  lay  on  her  lap  were  white  as 
the  folds  of  her  wrapper.  On  her  hair  nestled 
the  least  suspicion  of  a cap— a kind  of  symbol 
of  her  new  honors — and  her  gaze  rested  with 
complacent  interest  on  the  small  specimen  of 
humanity  which  Clara  was  tending  — a six- 
weeks'  infant,  that  dashed  its  small  fists  against 
its  eyes,  and  coutorted  its  minute  visage  in  a 
way  wonderful  to  beholders.  Elsie  had  not 
left  her  room  much  ns  yet ; she  liked  the  in- 
dulgences of  her  half-invalid  state,  and  then 
Mrs.  Crowe  was  so  excellent  with  baby ! She 
had  retained  the  services  of  that  accomplished 
nurse  a second  month,  a little  to  her  husband's 
discomfiture.  Much  as  he  longed  to  be  with 
Elsie  and  their  child  ho  could  not  avoid  feeling 
himself  dc  trap  in  the  sick  room  when  its  auto- 
crat was  present.  It  was  very  dull  and  lonely 
below  stairs,  but  he  only  ventured  on  brief  calls 
in  Mrs.  Crowe's  domain.  This  morning  he 
had  been  admitted,  and  graciously  allowed  a 
short  interview  with  the  two  objects  of  his  af- 
fection , and  had  borne  away  in  his  mind  an 
exquisite  picture — a Madonna  lovelier  than  any 
of  Raphael — to  brighten  the  hours  of  absence. 
Soon  after  his  departure  Clara  had  arrived,  and 
immediately  made  herself  at  home.  The  se- 
vere countenance  of  the  guardian  spirit  relaxed  I 
at  sight  of  her,  and  the  interval  of  her  visit  was 
improved  by  a trip  down  stairs,  and  a little 
chit-chat  in  tho  kitchen. 


“Why  are  you  so  thoughtful,  Elsie?"  her 
sister  presently  inquired. 

“I  was  wondering  where  Maggie — our  old 
Maggie,  you  know,  that  used  to  live  with  us  be- 
fore I was  married — could  bo  now." 

44  She  is  at  her  father's,  I believe ; what  put 
her  in  your  mind  ?" 

“I  have  been  thinking  that  I wished  you 
could  hunt  her  up  for  me ; she  is  the  very  per- 
son I need  to  take  care  of  baby." 

41  Why,  don’t  you  inteftd  to  take  care  of  her 
yourself?"  asked  Clara,  surprised. 

Elsie's  tranquil  brightness  clouded  over.  44 1 
have  the  charge  of  that  great  child  !'*  she  ex- 
claimed. 44 1 wonder  what  yon  are  thinking 
of,  Clara ! So  delicate  as  I am,  too !" 

“But  we  hope  you  will  gain  strength  before 
long,  dear.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Crowe’s  two 
months  are  over  you  will  be  quite  yourself 
again.  With  such  a small  family  Nora  has  a 
great  deal  of  time  after  her  work  is  done,  and 
she  will  be  very  willing  to  help  with  baby. 

Then  I shall  be  here,  or  you  at  our  house, 
every  day,  and  I can  relievo  you  frequently. 

If  I were  yon  I would  make  the  trial,  at  any 
rate.  Time  enough  for  Maggie  if  you  find  it  is 
too  much  for  you." 

44 1 don’t  see  why,"  said  Elsie,  unappeased. 

44 A girl  in  the  kitchen  is  no  reliance  at  all; 
she  would  very  likely  be  busiest  just  when  I 
most  wanted  her.  And  I couldn't  depend  on 
you  either.  It  would  all  be  very  well  when  you 
were  here,  but  how  many  hours  of  every  day 
there  would  be  nobody  but  myself  to  attend  to 
the  child ; I should  have  to  do  it,  no  matter  how 
little  I felt  like  it.  Now  if  Moggie  were  here 
it  would  be  her  business ; I need  only  hare  tho 
baby  when  I wanted  it.  I could  sec  people  and 
go  out  riding  and  make  calls  just  as  I always 
did.  I had  planned  it  all  out  so  nicely  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I don’t  see  why  you  can’t  let  me 
have  it  as  I like." 

Clara  hesitated.  44  But  you  don’t  reflect, 
dear — how  should  you,  when  you  never  had  tho 
charge  of  any  of  these  things  at  home — about 
the  additional  expense.  The  wages  of  a second 
girl  are  quite  a serious  item ; and  Roderick  is  a 
young  man  with  his  way  yet  to  make  in  the 
world." 

44  You  must  think  very  highly  of  his  regard 
for  me,"  said  Elsie,  indignantly,  “if  you  sup- 
pose he  would  begrudge  a trifle  like  that  to 
make  me  comfortable." 

“I  don’t  suppose  it,"  returned  Clara,  feeling 
rather  hopeless  over  her  task.  “I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  he  would  gratify  you  with  the  utmost 
willingness.” 

“Then,"  said  Elsie,  shortly,  “if  I wish  it, 
and  he  doesn't  object,  I don’t  see  what  it  is  to 
you,  Clara.” 

The  older  sister  flushed — at  the  tone  more 
than  the  words.  But  it  was  over  in  a moment. 

I She  was  used  to  Elsie’s  way. 

“Certainly  it  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  an- 
swered, 44  except  as  it  is  best  for  you.  It  must 
: always  be  pleasant  to  keep  a reliable  nurse  if 
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one  can  afford  it.  But  life  is  all  before  you 
two  yet ; your  expenses  are  sure  to  increase,  and 
your  means  are  not  as  certain  to  enlarge.  If  I 
were  you  I would  try  to  help  Roderick  by  saving 
where  I could.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be 
prudent,  Elsie?” 

“I  hate  to  hear  about  prudence,”  was  Elsie’s 
reply.  “What  do  I know  about  such  things? 
Here  I am  so  young  yet ; only  nineteen,  and  it 
is  too  bad  to  have  all  these  cares  put  upon  me. 
I should  think  it  wAs  enough  to  have  a house 
and  a baby  to  look  after,  let  me  make  it  as  light 
as  I can.  I ought  to  have  a little  of  the  good 
of  life  and  be  enjoying  myself  now,  if  ever,  and 
you  want  to  turn  mo  into  a regular  drudge! 
keep  me  tied  up  at  home  to  a crying  child ! It 
isn’t  Roderick's  fault;  he  never  married  me  to 
make  a slave  of  me.  It  is  just  your  doing, 
Clara ; you  always  were  so  hard  on  me.”  And 
tears,  real  tears  of  vexation,  dropped  on ‘her 
pretty  morning-dress. 

Clara  uttered  not  ono-  word  of  soothing  or  of 
self-defense.  She  began  playing  with  baby  and 
talking  all  manner  of  nonsense  to  it,  as  is  the 
privilege  of  aunts.  Elsie’s  injured  feelings  pres- 
ently subsided,  her  eyes  dried,  and  she  was  again 
the  picture  of  radiaut  beauty  and  innocence. 
When  Mrs.  Crowe  returned  from  her  little  visit 
she  did  not  observe  that  any  thing  had  been 
amiss. 

Clara  walked  homeward  with  a heaviness  of 
heart  for  which  she  chid  herself  as  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion.  She  did  so  wish  to  see 
the  young  couple  at  case  in  money-matters. 
Lavishness  they  could  not  hope  for,  since  An- 
halt was  a poor  college  and  Roderick  had  only 
his  professorship;  but  with  proper  care  they 
might  always  enjoy  comfort  and  independence. 
She  dreaded  the  first  beginnings  of  a way  of 
life  beyond  their  means,  which  would,  by-and-by, 
involve  them  in  embarrassment  and  anxieties. 
Yet,  as  she  told  herself,  there  was  nothing  so 
serious  in  Elsie’s  wanting  a little  indulgence ; 
she  was  very  young  yet;  prudence  might  come 
in  time.  She  would  not  admit  to  herself  the 
chief  cause  of  her  trouble,  something  deeper 
than  any  mere  thoughtless  extravagance.  It 
was  the  continuance  of  that  old  spirit  of  Elsie’s 
— that  settled  determination  to  consult  her  own 
comfort,  her  own  convenience,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  every  body  else. 

The  young  wife  meanwhile  was  dwelling  upon 
her  wrongs ; when  Roderick  came  in  she  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  them. 

“ Clara  was  here  this  morning,”  she  said. 

•“That  is  pleasant.  I hope  she  cheered  you 
up  as  much  os  usual.” 

“You  wouldn’t  have  thought  it  very  pleasant 
if  you  had  been  here.  She  was  dreadfully  cross.” 

“ Clara  cross ! I wish  you  had  sent  for  me. 
Such  a sight  must  have  been  worth  looking  at.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  that  she  went  into  a rage 
and  made  a scene ; that’s  never  her  way.  She’s 
too  precise  and  proper  for  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
But  she  was  just  as  cross  as  she  could  be  for  all 
that,”  continued  Elsie,  knitting  her  brows  as 


she  recalled  the  controversy.  “ What  do  you 
think,  dear  ? She  says  I ought  not  to  have  a 
nurse  for  baby ! that  I ought  to  try  to  take  care 
of  her  myself!  I told  her  1 knew  you  would 
never  want  me  to  wear  myself  out  with  carrying 
a great  child  like  that  around,  and  to  be  tied 
up  day  and  night  and  never  able  to  stir  out  of 
the  house.  But  she  was  just  as  obstinate  about 
it  as  she  could  be.” 

Roderick's  first  emotion  was  surprise,  for  the 
thought  of  this  vexy  desirable  household  ap- 
pendage had  never  once  occurred  to  him  ; bis 
next  was  self-reproach  that  he  should  not  sooner 
have  remembered  Elsie’s  comfort.  He  must  ar- 
range it  in  some  way  or  other,  though  how  was 
not  exactly  clear.  Clara,  had  she  understood 
their  affairs  more  intimately,  would  have  been 
grieved  to  find  that  the  pecuniary  , troubles  had 
already  begun.  Not  overwhelming  as  yet,  for 
it  was  but  the  second  year  of  marriage— only 
causing  a little  management  and  anxiety. 

“ Yes,  dear,  you  must  certainly  have  a nurse,” 
he  responded,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if 
it  were  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
can’t  have  my  pet  over-tired  and  losing  her 
bloom.” 

“How  good  you  arc!"  she  said,  stroking  his 
brown  check  with  her  satin-soft  hand.  “No 
one  was  ever  half  as  kind  to  me  as  you  are, 
Roderick !” 

The  heart  of  the  strong  man  swelled  with 
tenderness  as  the  lovely  eyes  turned  upon  him 
at  these  words.  He  covered  the  caressing  hand 
with  kisses,  and  thought  himself  the  happiest 
of  husbands. 

After  all,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  man- 
age ; he  would  do  without  the  microscope  he 
had  been  wanting  so  long,  and  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  True,  he  had  felt 
the  need  of  the  instrument  a hundred  times  in 
bis  investigations,  and  had  promised  himself 
that  this  summer  he  would  surely  make  the 
purchase ; but  perhaps  it  was  an  extravagance 
after  all.  At  any  rate  ho  must  do  as  well  as  he 
could  without  it. 

Clara  at  her  next  visit  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  triumphant  announcement 
that  “ Moggie”  was  to  come  next  week. 

• HI. 

Some  years  went  by,  bringing  changes  to  the 
quiet  town.  The  completion  of  a new  railroad, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  station  & quarter 
of  a mile  away,  opened  for  Anhalt  an  easier 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  without 
in  the  least  impairing  its  rural  beauty.  The 
three  gray  colleges  and  the  chapel  rose  state- 
ly as  ever  on  their  smooth-turfed  green,  but 
their  studious  silence  was  often  invaded  by  par- 
ties from  abroad.  Gay  equipages  whirled  along 
the  shaded  streets ; bright  colors  glanced  adown 
the  leafy  vistas.  The  soul  of  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  was  vexed  within  him  at  intrusions 
on  his  sacred  calm  and  weak  questions  concern- 
ing that  wondrous  tube  with  which  ho  swept  the 
heavens.  In  time  Anhalt  became  a favorite 
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resort  for  citizens  escaping  from  the  summer 
heats.  There  was  a pleasant  blending  in  its 
warm-weather  society  of  the  brilliancies  of  fash- 
ion and  the  seriousness  of  intellectual  culture. 
In  this  society  Elsie  shone  conspicuous.  Her 
charms  grew  brighter  with  each  succeeding  year, 
and  were  now  famous  far  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  native  town.  “The  beautiful  Mrs. 
Dexter”  was  among  the  attractions  of  the  place, 
and  the  one  which  strangers  were  most  eager 
to  behold. 

“How  delighted  Elsie  was  with  that  set  of 
cameos!”  said  her  brother  Frederick,  now  a 
rising  man  of  business,  to  Clara,  daring  one  of 
his  visits  to  their  early  home.  “It's  a shame 
they  were  not  diamonds  instead!” 

“Cameos  are  mnch  more  suitable,”  observed 
Clara.  “Diamonds  would  be  quite  wasted 
here.” 

“ Of  course — here.  But  this  isn’t  the  place 
for  Elsie.  I never  appreciated  her  till  I went 
from  home.  I knew,  to  be  sure,  that  she  was  a 
great  deal  prettier  than  any  of  the  girls  about 
us,  but  I never  dreamed  that  she  had  not  plenty 
of  equals, -and  superiors  too,  in  larger  places. 
New  York,  for  instance,  I supposed  was  full  of 
beauties.  But  I can  tell  you,  Clara,  women  of 
that  sort  are  rare.  I don’t  believe  there  are 
three  such  on  Manhattan  Island.  And  then  to 
see  her  so  taken  up  with  a set  of  stone  cameos ! 
Not  but  they’re  a nice  thing  of  the  kind.  They 
were  chosen  by  a lady  friend  of  mine  who  isn’t 
apt  to  show  bad  taste.” 

“I  dare  say  you  are  right,”  said  Clara. 
“ She  is  greatly  admired  and  prettier  than  ever, 
I think.  What  then  ?” 

“Nothing,  except  that  it  is  a thousand  pities 
she  married  as  she  did.” 

“You  should  not  say  so,  Fred.  Roderick  is 
the  kindest  of  husbands ; he  does  every  thing 
he  can  for  Elsie — indulges  her  far  more  than  he 
can  afford.” 

“ Exactly.  That’s  just  the  trouble — he  can 
afford  so  little.  And  how  old  he  looks  beside 
her!” 

4 4 He  has  many  cares,  ” said  Clara,  with  a sigh. 

44 1 haven’t  a word  against  Dexter,”  con- 
tinued Fred,  magnanimously.  44  He’s  a fine, 
honorable  fellow.  But  what  did  that  plain, 
grave  sort  of  man  want  with  such  a wife  ? Why 
couldn’t  he  have  kept  to  his  studies,  and  let  Elsie 
alone  ? They  are  utterly  unsuited.  Some  wo- 
men would  be  proud  of  his  learning  and  the  name 
he  is  getting  among  scientific  people ; bat  what 
does  she  care  for  that  ?” 

“Very  little,  I presume,”  retained  Clara; 
“but  that  is  hardly  his  fault”  ' 

44 1 don’t  say  it  is  any  body’s  fault  It  is  just 
one  of  those  marriages  that  ought  never  to  have 
taken  place.  She  was  a great  deal  too  young ; 
she  ought  to  have  waited  till  she  had  seen  the 
world — or,  rather,  till  the  world  had  seen  her — 
and  she  might  have  chosen  whom  she  would. 
Elsie  was  made  for  fortune  and  splendor ; she 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  dazzling 
every  one  that  saw  her.  And,  instead,  just  look 
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at  her! — buried  in  this  little  country  town,  and 
glad  of  one  new  dress  in  a season !” 

Clara  shook  her  head.  44 1 can’t  believe  your 
views  correct,”  she  answered.  44 Her  husband 
is  a man  of  principle  and  talent,  and  devoted  to 
her.  She  ought  to  be  considered  fortunate.  I 
could  wish  myself  that  their  means  were  larger. 
None  of  the  salaries  are  very  ample,  though 
they  are  all  that  the  college  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  Elsie  does  not  understand  how  to  make 
money  go  as  far  as  some  women  would.” 

44  You  see  she  isn’t  calculated  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  * She  ought  to  have  no  harder  task  in 
life  than  to  be  beautiful.  That’s  her  rd/e,  and 
she  can  perform  it  better  than  almost  any  one 
else.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Clara,  obdu- 
rately. 44  There  is  a great  deal  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  talk  nowadays.  It  may  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  women  beautiful,  ideal  creat- 
ures, unsoiled  by  any  taint  of  earthly  cares, 
and  there  are  states  of  society,  no  doubt,  where 
it  is  practicable  to  keep  them  so — where  there 
are  great  fortunes  and  skillful  service.  But  it 
doesn’t  consist  with  the  4 genius  of  our  institu- 
tions’ now,  at  any  rate.  The  work  is  here  to  be 
done  in  eveiy  family,  and  we  had  better  4 deify’ 
it,  as  some  accuse  us  of  doing,  than  neglect  it  or 
turn  it  off  on  incapable  assistants.” 

Fred  thought  thi9  was  all  very  well  for  Clara, 
poor  dear.  The  domesticities  were  in  her  line, 
and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  exalted  them. 
She  could  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
the  claims  and  immunities  of  beauty,  though  she 
had  a pleasant  face  and  a tidy  little  figure  of  her 
own. 

44  And  don’t,”  she  continued,  earnestly,  “hint 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  Elsie.” 

44  That  I consider  her  wasted  on  the  desert 
air  ? Perhaps  I had  better  not.  I believe  that 
we  didn’t  in  the  old  times  think  her  quite  blind 
to  her  own  attractions.” 

44  No  one  could  expect  that,”  returned  Clara, 
smiling.  44  But  she  has  admiration  enough, 
and  I should  be  sorry  if  you  said  a word  that 
could  make  her  discontented.” 

Clara  was  far  from  cheerful  at  heart ; though 
she  would  not  blame  Elsie  to  their  brother,  and 
indeed  seldom  confided  to  any  one  the  anxieties 
which  the  wayward  beauty  caused  her.  To  one 
faithful  as  she  in  the  performance  of  every  duty 
it  was  hard  to  excuse  Elsie’s  shortcomings ; yet 
the  affection,  almost  motherly,  which  she  bore 
the  charge  so  early  committed  to  her  made  her 
ready  to  extenuate  whenever  that  we*p  possible. 
The  younger  sister  leaned  on  her  for  every  thing. 
It  was  Aunt  Clara  who  cared  for  the  children  in 
every  stage  of  their  development,  who  hushed 
their  disputes,  made  their  garments,  taught  them 
their  letters.  It  was  Clara  who  was  indispens- 
able in  every  household  crisis,  supplemented 
every  deficiency.  It  was  mortifying  to  her  just 
pride  that  this  should  be  so ; that  the  very  peo- 
ple who  exalted  Elsie’s  beauty  could  net  bat 
know  that  she  was  a careless  housekeeper,  an 
inattentive  mother.  She  was  disappointed, 
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grieved  to  see  the  young  wife  fall  so  fur  short  of 
that  womanly  excellence  she  had  hoped  for. 
Yet  all  this,  spite  of  the  added  cares  it  brought 
herself,  was  but  little  in  comparison  with  Elsie’s 
great  failing.  For  that,  indeed,  it  was  hard  to 
exercise  her  wonted  charity.  When  she  sus- 
pected that  Roderick  was  undervalued,  that  his 
comfort  was  neglected,  she  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  her  indignation.  If  she  had  known  all ! 
But  Elsie  was  wise  in  her  way ; far  too  discreet 
to  betray  to  her  sister  all  the  domestic  secrets. 
She  had  long  felt  herself  a martyr  to  untoward 
circumstance ; long  ago  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  prospects  had  been  blighted  by  unfor- 
tunate marriage.  Quite  unable  to  appreciate 
her  husband’s  real’ worth,  she  was  more  keenly 
alive  than  ever  to  his  lack  of  polish,  his  plain- 
ness of  person.  And  there  was  Mr.  Torrington, 
a rich  man  now,  and  single  all  these  years  for 
love  of  her.  Some  one  had  laughingly  hinted 
this  reason  for  his  bachelorhood,  and  it  was  ever 
after  one  of  her  articles  of  faith.  She  might 
have  been  living  in  a house  in  the  Avenue,  and 
had  every  thing  she  wanted,  instead  of  being  bur- 
ied in  the  country,  and  poor  as  poverty  itself! 
Fate  had  been  vindictive  indeed,  and  she  wasted 
many  a regret  on  the  irrevocable  step  so  rashly 
taken.  Perhaps  she  did  not  consciously  determ- 
ine to  indemnify  herself  as  far  as  possible  for 
her  imagined  losses,  but  her  course  would  have 
justified  the  suspicion.  She  put  from  her  every 
care,  seized  eagerly  on  every  indulgence  within 
her  reach,  and  considered  herself  the  victim  of  a 
lot  immeasurably  inferior  to  her  deserts. 

As  for  the  husband,  his  bright  visions  had  fad- 
ttl  years  before.  The  lover’s  angel  had  long 
since  disappeared,  leaving  in  her  stead  a petu- 
lant, exacting  woman,  who  had  neither  mind  nor 
heart  enough  to  understand  him  or  her  duty. 
Not  that  Roderick  Dexter  often  saw  the  truth  in 
quite  so  clear  a light ; life  would  have  been  a 
little  too  dreary  had  he  done  so.  Can  yon  guess 
what  kept  up  something  of  the  early  glamour 
about  his  wife?  No  matter  how  negligent  in 
other  things,  she  was  always  careful  of  her  own 
attire.  Breakfast  might  be  ever  so  ill-cooked 
or  poorly  served,  she  might  not  oren  come  down 
to  it  at  all,  preferring  a cup  of  coffee  and  a novel 
in  her  own  room,  but  if  she  came  she  was  al- 
ways a picture  of  tasteful  neatness.  No  matter 
how  soiled  the  table-cloth,  her  morning  dress 
was  beautifully  fresh  ; however  rough  the  chil- 
dren’s hair,  her  own  was  smooth  and  lustrous. 
An  impression  of  personal  elegance  and  refine- 
ment was  indissolubly  connected  with  her  image 
in  the  husband’s  mind ; it  never  quite  lost  its 
charm  through  all  the  discomforts,  the  unamia- 
bleness,  the  neglect  he  had  experienced.  (And 
\hercin  lies  a hint  for  those  good  wives  who  some- 
times forget,  in  their  zeal  for  the  family  welfare, 
the  claims  of  their  own  adorning.)  There  were 
occasional  bright  days,  oases  in  his  desert,  when 
the  children  sat  down  to  table  freshly  washed  and 
brushed,  when  a comfortable  meal  was  served, 
and  Elsie  beamed  sweetly  on  him,  passed  the 
jelly,  and  called  him  “ dear.”  On  the  strength 
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I of  such  meat  he  could  go  many  days.  When  it 
failed  the  man’s  large  heart  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  endurance.  He -fulfilled,  without  remem- 
bering it,  the  apostolic  injunction  that  the 
strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

At  such  times  he  thought  with  tender  pity  of  El- 
sie, and  wished  more  than  ever  that  he  could 
bestowr  upon  her  all  the  gauds  she  longed  for. 

No  forbearance,  however,  could  keep  off  trou- 
bles of  another  kind.  His  own  persistent  shab- 
biness could  not  counterbalance  Elsie’s  expendi- 
ture, while  the  wasteful  housekeeping  was  be- 
yond his  control.  His  salary  utterly  failed  to 
meet  expenses;  there  were  “accommodations” 
at  the  bank — fatal  accommodations,  renewed, 
transferred,  and  only  met  in  part  at  last  by  the 
sacrifice  of  needful  comfort  and  relaxation.  He 
was  silent  about  these  things.  Clara  might 
conjecture,  but  she  knew  nothing;  Elsie,  of 
course,  could  not  be  expected  to  concern  herself 
with  such  matters. 

If  only  he  could  always  have  been  blind ! 

But  there  were  moments,  rare  indeed,  when  the 
truth  came  home  to  him  ; sudden  revealings  of 
the  wreck  that  had  been,  the  desolation  that  re- 
mained. These  were  times  that  admitted  no 
sympathy,  and  were  best  put  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Who  could  wonder  if  the  man  grew  old  and 
care-worn,  or  that  his  eyes  took  on  that  sad  and 
patient  look  with  which  the  world  is  familiar  in 
another  rugged,  kindly  face  ? 

IV. 

1 * It’s  a shame ! ” exclaimed  Fred.  “ Such  a 
pittance  to  a man  of  your  talent!”  He  had 
been  discussing  with  his  brother-in-law  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution. 

“ It  is  all  that  the  funds  will  admit,”  returned 
the  Professor. 

“ Have  higher  prices,  then  ; make  the  thing 
sclf-sustaihing.  A college  isn’t  an  alms-house ; 
education  isn’t  dispensed  in  charity.” 

Mr.  Dexter  smiled.  “Your  simile  is  not  a 
bad  one,”  lie  said.  “The  colleges  of  America 
have  always  been  in  part  a charity.  The  design 
was,  in  their  very  foundation,  to  furnish  knowl- 
edge to  whomsoever  desired  it  at  a rate  below 
the  actual  cost.  Hence  thfcy  have  always  been 
obliged  to  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  public 
generosity.  The  older  and  more  important  in- 
stitutions are  now,  through  the  munificence  of 
their  Alumni.  Yale  can  do  what  she  likes; 
her  graduates  are  so  numerous  and  so  liberal 
that  she  has  only  to  ask  and  receive.  . I pre- 
sume that  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  Har- 
vard, and  perhaps  some  others.  But  the  youn- 
ger and  less  influential  ones,  like  ours,  are  still 
poor  and  struggling.  We  need  many  things 
besides  increase  of  salary ; improved  apparatus, 
additions  to  the  cabinet,  etc.  Even  should 
some  fortunate  graduate  endow  us  with  a few 
thousands,  I fear  they  would  all  be  appropriated 
before  the  Faculty  were  thought  of.” 

Fred  reflected.  Such  a state  of  things  was 
entirely  opposed  to  all  his  notions,  and  he  sought 
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the  remedy.  44  Sir,”  lie  presently  announced, 
44  you  must  send  for  Cadmus.” 

“And  who  is  ho,  pray?”  asked  Clara. 

44 I’ll  tell  you,  my  dear.  He  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful mendicant  in  the  United  States.  It’s  a 
perfect  treat  to  hear  him  on  any  of  his  4 objects’ 
if  only  you’ve  left  your  pocket-book  at  home ; if 
not,  you’ll  rue  it.  Yes,  Cadmus  is  your  man. 
How  much  do  you  want  ? Fifty — a hundred — 
thousand  ? He’ll  get  it  for  you.  Just  guaran- 
tee him  20  per  cent,  on  his  collections,  and  he’ll 
begin  to  haul  in  the  money,  hand  over  hand.” 

The  suggestion,  made  half  in  jest,  commended 
itself  more  and  more  to  Fred  the  longer  he  con- 
templated it.  He  mentioned  it  in  a quiet  way 
to  one  or  two  of  the  Trustees ; it  was  favorably 
received — the  subject  was  discussed  and  the  mat- 
ter ended  in  the  engagement  of  the  all-compelling 
orator,  with  instructions  to  raise  the  sum  need- 
ful to  the  pecuniary  ease  of  Anhalt.  Mr.  Cad- 
mus looked  into  the  case  a little,  possessed  him- 
self of  statistics  sufficient  to  rouse  his  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  and  departed  on  his  important 
embassy.  Clara  took  tea  with  her  sister  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  the  project  was  talked 
over  in  all  its  bearings. 

44 1 confess  I don’t  like  our  Alma  Mater  in 
her  new  character  of  mendicant,”  observed  Mr. 
Dexter. 

4 4 Do  yon  have  any  hope  that  the  attempt 
will  be  successful?”  asked  Clara. 

44  Of  conrse  it  will,”  said  Elsie.  u Just  think 
of  all  Fred  told  us.  Have  you  any  commissions 
for  me,  Clara  ? I am  going  to  Solmcs  to-mor- 
row with  Mary  Saroni.  I haven’t  a great  deal 
of  shopping,  and  can  run  about  for  you  os  much 
as  you  like.” 

Clara  was  sorry  to  hear  of  this  excursion  ; a 
trip  to  Solmes  generally  resulted  in  some  pretty 
but  extravagant  purchase.  However,  she  was 
somewhat  comforted  by  the  announcement  that 
the  projected  shopping  was  of  small  amount. 
And  so  Elsie  meant  it  should  be.  She  was  to 
buy  some  table-linen,  greatly  needed,  and  a few 
common  articles  for  the  children ; nothing  for 
herself.  She  had  her  outfit  already;  indeed, 
her  conscience,  lethargic  as  it  was,  had  given 
her  some  twinges  about  that  last  bonnet  and 
veil.  She  set  off,  strong  in  virtuous  intentions. 

But  Mary  Saroni  was  buying  linen,  bcauti- 
fullw  fine,  and  linen  was  always  a temptation 
to  Elsie.  Then  the  Valenciennes  trimmings 
were  so  pretty  and  so  cheap,  she  really  must 
have  a few  yards.  Mrs.  Saroni  bought  a lovely 
set  of  point,  and  Elsie  was  unable  to  resist  the 
charm  of  one  small  collar.  She  was  not  good 
at  arithmetic,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that  these  trifles  had  emptied  her  purse.  The 
circumstance  disconcerted  her  at  first,  but  she 
speedily  reassured  herself.  Really  the  table- 
cloths and  napkins  were  not  so  bad ; they  could 
very  well  last  a while  longer.  As  for  the  chil- 
dren, she  must  hunt  up  some  old  things  of  her 
own  and  make  over  for  them  when  she  had  time. 
Her  chagrin  wa9  speedily  forgotten  amidst  the 
glories  of  the  silk  counter  at  which  Mrs.  Saroni 


was  already  seated.  For  a time  she  looked  on 
without  a thought  of  purchasing ; but  presently 
the  proprietor,  who  was  himself  attending  to 
their  wants,  unfolded  a new  attraction. 

44  Look  at  this,  Mrs.  Dexter,”  he  said.  44  Just 
your  color.  The  loveliest  shade  of  sea-green. 
I thought  of  you  the  moment  I saw  it.  * It  came 
into  my  mind  like  a flash.  4 Mrs.  Dexter  will 
take  a dress  from  that  piece.  ’ It  isn’t  every  lady, 
you  know,  that  can  wear  sea-green.” 

4 4 Now  which  should  you  say  for  me?”  in- 
quired Mrs.  Saron i,  in  a perplexed  tone.  4 4 This 
watered  pink,  or  the  plain  ? The  watered  is  the 
prettiest  shade,  but  I think  it  is  a little  thin. 
The  plain  is  very  nice  and  heavy,  but  then  I am 
afraid  the  color  is  too  deep.  I really  don’t 
know  which  to  choose.  ” And  painful  indecision 
was  apparent  in  her  countenance. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Elsie,  44 1 believe  I 
should  prefer  the  plain.”  What  could  her  friend 
possibly  do  with  another  evening  dress,  with  so 
many  as  she  had  already  ? If  it  had  been  her- 
self now ! It  was  pretty  hard  that  Mary  Saroni, 
homely  as  she  was,  could  buy  every  thing  she 
set  her  eyes  upon,  while  she,  who  would  do 
credit  to  dress,  was  obliged  to  economize  so 
cruelly.  She  looked  longingly  at  the  green 
silk,  thinking  how  well  it  would  show,  even 
with  no  richer  accompaniment  than  her  old 
Honiton  berthe.  But  then  it  was  useless  to 
long. 

“It  is  very  pretty,”  she  said,  “bat  I can't 
take  it  to-day,  Mr.  Kinney.  I really  haven’t 
money  enough  with  me.” 

Not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  Mr.  Kinney 
protested ; he  would  send  the  bill  with  the  silk. 
Oh,  she  must  have  it — it  was  just  the  thing  for 
her.  Green  made  some  people  pale ; a great 
many  fine  complexions,  even,  couldn’t  stand  it, 
but  it  would  become  her  beautifully.  This  was 
the  last  pattern ; Mrs.  Devcreux  had  taken  a 
dress  from  it,  and  Miss  Sylvester,  about  whose 
wedding  every  one  was  making  such  a talk. 
There  was  a quarter  over  the  number  of  yards  ; 
he  would  throw  in  the  quarter,  and  call  it  even 
yards.  Yes,  rather  than  she  shouldn’t  have  it 
lie  would  throw  off  sixpence  on  every  yard. 
Could  any  one  do  better  than  that  ? She  couldn’t 
get  it  in  New  York  for  that  price,  and  as  for 
Solmcs,  she  couldn’t  fiud  sucli  a silk  in  the  city. 
Tho  merchants  didn’t  keep  them;  their  class 
of  custom  didn’t  warrant  such  a stock.  Where 
should  he  send  the  parcel? 

Plsie  yielded,  and  the  beautiful,  glistening 
fabric  was  her  own.  She  felt  really  frightened 
when  the  bill  was  made  out,  but,  seeing  how 
tranquilly  Mrs.  Saroni  went  on  making  her  pur- 
chases, which  were  a great  deal  larger,  consoled 
herself.  Yet  there  was  a weight  on  her  mind, 
till  she  suddenly  remembered  Mr.  Cadmus  and 
his  mission.  It  was  wonderful  tho  relief  this 
recollection  gave  her.  When- money  would  soon 
be  so  plentiful  why  need  she  fret  about  a little 
thing  like  this?  Still  she  did  not  feci  quite 
comfortable  the  next  morning  when  Clara  came 
over.  In  vain  did  she  say  to  herself  that  she 
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wasn’t  spending  Clara’s  money — it  was  none  of 
her  business.  She  found  it  very  awkward  to 
get  out  her  packages  and  expatiate  upon  their 
contents.  She  was  very  glad  that  her  sister  said 
nothing,  though  she  knew  by  her  grave  face  what 
she  was  thinking. 

Clara  made  no  comment  because  it  was  not 
her  custom,  unless  she  saw  some  hope  of  doing 
good.  The  fresh  expenditure  grieved  but  hard- 
ly astonished  her.  She  solaced  herself  by  cast- 
ing about  in  her  own  mind  for  some  means  of 
supplying  the  children’s  wants,  since  their  mo- 
ther had  brought  them  nothing.  In  the  midst 
of  her  planning  Roderick  came  in. 

“ Elsie,”  he  said,  “ will  you  have  dinner  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to-day  ? And  if  you 
can  put  a few  of  my  things  into  a valise  it  will 
save  me  time.  I have  just  seen  in  the  papers 
a notice  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Brashear’s  cabinet, 
and  I want  to  take  the  through  express  and  be 
in  New  York  in  the  morning.” 

His  wife  was  not  feeling  quite  amiably.  Had 
they  been  alone  some  difficulties  might  have 
bden  raised;  but  Clara  was  a restraint.  She 
responded,  in  no  very  cordial  tone,  that  she 
would  have  things  ready,  and  the  busy  Profess- 
or was  away  again. 

“It’s  very  thoughtless  of  Roderick  to  ask  me 
to  pack  for  him,”  she  said,  “when  he  must 
know  how  tired  I am  with  ail  that  shopping.” 

Clara  shut  her  lips  tightly  for  a moment. 
“Don’t  get  up,”  she  said,  when  the  stress  of 
feeling  was  over;  “I  will  attend  to  the  pack- 
ing.” As  she  left  the  room  Elsie  sank  back  on 
her  couch,  saying  to  herself  that  Clara  was  in  a 
dreadful  humor  this  morning.  She  didn’t  scold, 
but  how  she  looked ! And  how  ill-natured  it 
was  of  her  not  to  praise  the  new  silk ! And  she 
would  not  even  say  the  linen  was  cheap.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  a sister  would  take  some 
interest  in  your  appearance.  There  was  Mr. 
Kinney,  who  could  remember  her  tastes  and 
what  would  please  her  in  all  the  hurry  of  his 
purchases;  but  Clara!  Well,  it  was  always 
her  way.  But  she  knew  what  the  reason  was* 
It  was  pretty  hard — Elsie’s  usual  form  of  self- 
condolence— to  have  a person  coming  into  your 
hopse  in  this  style,  and  feeling  she  had  a right 
to  criticise  every  cent  of  your  expenditure. 

Clara  appeared  in  the  doorway.  “I  must 
have  misunderstood  you,”  she  said.  “There 
is  nothing  in  the  drawer  I went  to  but  a few  old 
things  past  wearing.” 

Elsie  colored.  “You  are  a great  deal  too 
particular,  ” she  answered.  “ Roderick’s  clothes 
are  there,  at  any  rate.  They  are  all  he  has,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  do  any  thing  about  them  now.” 

Clara  vanished,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately with  a scant  array  of  ragged  linen  and 
socks  darned  and  worn  to  the  last  degree. 

“ Is  it  possible,”  she  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
“ that  your  husband  has  no  better  things  than 
these ! Oh  how  could  you  neglect  him  so?  You 
never  saw  any  thing  like  this  at  home.  Father 
and  Frederick  had  always  abundance,  and  of 
the  nicest  quality.” 


4 4 Because  they  were  so  fussy  and  would  have 
them,”  said  Elsie.  “ Handsome  linen  costs  a 
great  deal.  I’m  sure  you’re  always  preaching 
to  me  about  economy,  and  now  when  I tiy  to 
save  a little — ” 

“Save  from  your  husband's  necessities  for 
your  own  indulgence!  Oh,  Elsie!” 

“Roderick  doesn’t  care  about  dress;  you 
know  yourself  he  doesn’t.  ” 

4 ‘Dress!”  said  Clara,  contemptuously.  “I 
suppose  he  would  like  the  few  things  he  has  to 
be  whole,  at  least.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you, 
Elsie.  You  ought  to  be  overcome  with  shame 
at  such  a sight  as  this,  instead  of  tiying  to  jus- 
tify yourself.” 

The  injured  sister  began  to  cry.  Clara  went 
energetically  at  work,  trimming  away  ragged 
edges,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  repairing,  as  far 
as  time  allowed,  the  waste  places  before  her. 
The  valise  was  locked  just  as  Bridget  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready. 

“/sha’n't  go  down,”  said  Elsie,  sulkily. 

44  You  had  better,”  Clara  remonstrated.  44  You 
will  feel  stronger  if  you  take  a little  food.” 

44  You  haven’t  left  me  much  appetite  for  that," 
said  Elsie,  w ith  a fresh  burst  of  sorrow.  There 
was  no  time  for  argument,  and  Clara  went  down. 
To  Roderick’s  inquiries  she  answered  that  Elsie 
was  not  very  well ; she  would  take  her  dinner 
later.  Her  presence  at  table  was  always  irreg- 
ular, and  the  husband  felt  no  anxiety.  He  fin- 
ished his  meal,  rushed  up  stairs  for  a hasty 
good-by,  and  was  gone. 

Elsie,  left  alone,  began  to  feel  dull,  and  pres- 
ently rather  hungry.  The  longer  she  waited 
the  fainter  grew  the  demands  of  grief,  the  keen- 
er those  of  appetite.  She  yielded.  Bathing 
her  eyes  and  smoothing  her  hair,  she  sought  the 
dining-room,  where  some  fragments  of  the  meal 
yet  remained.  Clara  had  seated  herself  by  the 
window,  and  was  making  an  apron  for  one  of 
the  children. 

44 1 believe  you  were  right,  after  all,”  said 
Elsie.  44 1 shall  feel  better  for  eating  some- 
thing.” 

The  elder  sister  perceived  that  peace  was  to 
ensue  without  farther  explanation.  Better  so, 
she  acknowledged.  In  the  first  warmth  of  her 
indignation  she  had  resolved  on  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  Elsie’s  better  feelings  at  some  early  date; 
but  she  saw  already  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
thing.  She  wondered,  indeed,  how  she  could 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  morning’s  expres- 
sion of  displeasure. 

With  most  people  such  expression  would  have 
had  some  effect ; at  least  a transient  reserve 
would  have  resulted  from  it.  Not  So  with  Elsie. 
The  storm  was  over  and  her  sky  was  elcar.  She 
was  neither  penitent  nor  proposing  to  amend. 
No  salutary  shame  caused  her  any  embarrass- 
ment. Sho  came  out  in  her  sunniest,  most  en- 
gaging mood.  Clara  could  not  but  enjoy  its 
charm,  however  her  judgment  condemned  its 
possessor. 

Elsie  must  be  herself  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  was  too  late  to  hope  for  any  change. 
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All  that  the  elder  sister  could  achieve  was  to 
watch,  as  hitherto,  the  opportunity  of  remedying 
her  deficiencies. 

v. 

Mr.  Dexter  returned  from  his  journey  pale 
and  haggard ; it  was  nothing,  he  said ; the  weath- 
er was  damp,  he  had  taken  cold.  But  the  cold 
did  not  wear  away  with  time. 

44  How  badly  Roderick  looks!”  observed  Clara 
one  morning,  as  he  left  the  house. 

“ Doesn’t  he  ?”  returned  Elsie.  44  Some  peo- 
ple are  interesting  when  they  are  out  of  sorts, 
but  it  isn’t  the  case  with  him.  He’s  no  beauty 
at  any  time,  poor  fellow ! and  sickness  doesn’t 
improve  him.” 

44  You  nrisunderstand,”  said  Clara,  gravely ; 
“ I mean  tnat  his  health  is  suffering.  I fear 
that  wc  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  him ; 
he  is  always  so  quiet  and  uncomplaining.” 

44  Oh,  pray  don’t  get  any  such  notion  into  your 
head!”  exclaimed  Elsie.  “There’s  nothing  in 
the  world  the  matter  with  him  but  a cold  that 
will  pass  over  if  you  only  let  it  alone.  Don’t 
talk  to  him  about  it,  or  we  shall  have  him  fuss- 
ing around  with  medicines  from  morning  till 
night.  If  there’s  any  thing  that  makes  me  nerv- 
ous it’s  a vial  and  a tea-spoon  forever  on  the  man- 
tie-piece.” 

Clara  did  not  feel  bound  to  respect  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  nervous  system.  There  was  little 
use  in  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  tender  fears  of 
the  wife,  but  a word  of  caution  to  Roderick  him- 
self might  be  of  more  avail.  She  came  in  again 
that  evening  with  intent  to  speak  it. 

“Is  it  you?”  said  Elsie,  looking  up  from  her 
worsteds.  “You  are  just  in  time  to  show  me 
about  this  hood.  I could  do  it  well  enough  in 
plain  knitting,  but  star-stitch  puzzles  me.  It 
won’t  shape  nicely.” 

Clara  examined  the  difficulty  and  gave  the 
requisite  aid. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  Roderick,”  she  said  aft- 
er a time.  44  lie  is  at  home,  I suppose?” 

44  Oh  yes,  he’s  at  home ; not  that  I have  much 
good  of  it.  He's  in  his  own  room,  working 
away  at  his  lectures.  I hope,  Clara,  you’ll 
be  warned  by  my  experience,  and  never  marry 
one  of  these  scientific  people  that  are  so  taken 
up  with  their  calling  that  they  have  no  leisure 
left  to  attend  to  their  wives.”  At  another  time 
Clara  might  have  wondered  at  this  new  phase 
of  feeling ; certainly  Elsie  did  not  often  give  her 
husband  the  opportunity  of  being  her  companion 
in  a quiet  evening  at  home.  Just  now  she  was 
too  busy  with  other  thoughts. 

“ I will  go  up  stairs  then,”  she  said. 

44  V cry  well— only  don’t  be  long.  I shall  come 
round  to  my  widening  in  a few  minutes.” 

As  Clara  passed  through  the  hall  the  sound 
of  a cough  met  her  ear ; how  hollow  it  seemed ! 
Grave  apprehensions  crowded  on  her.  What  if 
this  were  the  token  of  that  dread  disease  which 
works  so  slowly,  so  insidiously,  yet  so  remorse- 
less in  its  hold  ? She  felt  herself  guilty  in  hav- 
ing been  so  slow  to  take  alarm. 


Her  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  in  hat  and  over-coat.  4 4 You  were  going 
out?”  she  asked. 

u No— it  is  rather  chilly,  that  is  ail.” 

4 4 You  are  hero  without  a fire  this  cold  even- 
ing ?”  said  Clara,  dismayed.  “ Oh  how  impru- 
dent ! Do  you  know  that  I came  up  on  purpose 
to  urge  you  to  be  careful  of  your  health  ? These 
things  should  be  taken  in  time.  Promise  me  to 
see  Dr.  Kimberly  to-morrow,  and  now  come 
down  stairs,  where  there  is  a bright  fire  burning. 
This  damp  air  is  very  unsafe  for  you ; you  must 
not  try  it  again.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  he  answered. 
44  But  I have  always  been  so  little  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  my  own  health.”  He  did  not  say 
that  a fire  was  a luxury  he  felt  unable  to  allow 
himself,  and  for  which  the  hat  and  over-coat 
were  nightly  substituted. 

“ I know,”  returned  Clara, 4 4 you  and  all  of  us 
have  been  too  heedless  of  it.  I intend  to  make 
up  for  that  now ; I shall  give  you  no  peace  till 
you  arc  quite  restored.  Can’t  you  come  down 
at  once?” 

44  In  a very  few  minutes.” 

Clara  went  back  to  the  parlor,  but  she  could 
not  enter  with  much  zeal  into  the  worsted  ques- 
tion. A sense  of  painful  foreboding  hung  over 
her. 

“Elsie,”  she  said,  more  to  relieve  her  own 
feelings  than  with  hope  of  doing  any  good,  44  do 
watch  Roderick  a little.  Men  don’t  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  indeed  I do  not 
like  the  sound  of  that  cough.” 

4 4 Nonsense !”  replied  her  sister.  44  You  have 
been  too  busy  to-day,  and  are  tired  and  fanciful. 
How  does  this  Solferino  become  me  ? I notice 
it  makes  some  people  very  yellow.”  She  ad- 
justed the  half-finished  hood  upon  her  head,  and 
Clara  looked  at  the  beautiful  face,  wondering  if 
any  touch  of  natural  care  or  sorrow  would  ever 
dim  its  brilliancy. 

“Not  a siugle  compliment!”  observed  Elsie. 
“Here  comes  some  one  that  will  do  better. 
Look,  Roderick,  this  is  the  new  color.  Docs  it 
make  me  very  sallow  ? If  so,  I sha’n’t  wear  it.” 
And  she  smiled  up  in  his  face,  gayly  defying  him 
to  do  any  thing  but  admire. 

44  It  is  very  pretty,  dear,”  he  answered,  laying 
his  large  hand  caressingly  on  her  hair.  “All 
colors  become  you,  I think.” 

44  That  is  just  a man’s  idea ! But  I’ll  do  yon 
the  justice  to  say  you  are  not  so  far  wrong,  after 
all.  Pink,  and  crimson,  and  green,  and  blue, 
I am  quite  respectable  in  all  of  them.  But 
orange” — shaking  her  head — 44  you  don’t  think 
L could  bear  orange  do  you,  dear?” 

“If  any  one  could,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“You  dear  old  Bruin!  how  gallant  you  are 
this  evening!”  she  exclaimed,  in  high  good-hu- 
mor. 44  Take  that  rocking-chair  and  draw  close 
to  the  hearth ; I’ll  get  your  slippers,  too.  Clara 
has  been  trying  to  make  me  nervous  about  you, 
but  she  shall  not  succeed.  Low  spirits  are  so 
had ; I think  it’s  every  body’s  duty  to  keep  up 
and  be  cheerful  for  the  sake  of  other  people.” 
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This  idea  was  not  so  exclusively  Elsie’s  own 
property  as  she  imagined  it;  her  husband  had 
long  been  putting  it  in  practice.  He  was  cheer- 
ful this  evening  accordingly,  but  there  was  a 
something  in  his  manner  that  saddened  the  ob- 
servant sister.  A wistfulness,  a tenderness  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of  nor  to  conjecture  its 
cause. 

Dr.  Kimberley  was  consulted  the  next  day, 
and  various  precautions  were  adopted.  Elsie 
grew  used  to  the  vials  on  the  mantle-piece ; they 
ceased  to  make  her  nervous.  Gradually  it  be- 
came an  admitted  fact  that  Roderick  was  out  of 
health,  though  he  still  attended  to  his  custom- 
ary duties.  He  talked  with  Clara  about  reme- 
dies and  symptoms ; dull  themes,  which  did  not 
interest  his  wife.  Neither  of  them  assumed  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  the  case;  there  was 
this  difficulty  to  be  met,  that  risk  to  be  avoided. 
And  they  began  to  awaken,  as  people  always  do, 
to  the  wonderful  advantages  of  change  of  air. 

“I  wish  it  were  not  so  late,”  said  Clara,  anx- 
iously. “ A little  trip  somewhere  would  do  you 
so  much  good.  You  have  been  overworked; 
you  need  relaxation.  A pleasant  journey  would 
be  better  than  medicine.” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  “ if  it  were  practicable. 
But  the  season  is  too  far  advanced.  I had  prom- 
ised myself  a run  in  the  Adirondacks  last  sum- 
mer, but — ” he  checked  himself. 

“ But  what  ?”  she  asked  after  a pause. 

“Some  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented 
it.” 

Clara  remembered  with  a pang  the  sea-green 
silk.  Elsie  had  worn  it  once  or  twice,  and  was 
charming  in  it.  She  did  not  know  that  it  had 
cost  her  husband  all  his  summer-pleasure ; but 
would  she  have  cared  if  she  had  known  ? 

By-and-by  Mr.  Dexter  was  missing,  a day  at 
a time,  from  his  post.  People  looked  grave 
when  they  spoke  of  him;  it  was  easy  to  see, 
they  said,  how  he  was  going.  What  a loss  to 
the  college  and  the  place!  And  what  a sad 
thing  for  his  children  and  that  beautiful  young 
wife ! 

The  beautiful  young  wife,  however,  was  not 
easily  saddened.  She  had  always  some  good 
reason  for  any  increase  of  weakness  or  suffering 
in  the  patient ; he  had  taken  cold,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  weather,  the  wind  was  east. 
There  was  no  danger  that  Elsie’s  comfort  would 
be  disturbed  by  any  undue  anxiety. 

There  came  a day,  at  last,  when  her  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  truth,  when  incredulity 
failed  her,  and  she  acknowledged  the  probabili- 
ty that  Roderick  was  going ; that  he  was  to  leave 
her  forever.  It  was  a shock.  She  cried  ; she 
felt  very  gloomy  and  miserable  for  several  hours. 
But  she  was  too  philosophic  to  be  'wretched  long. 
It  was  very  dreadful,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did  no 
good  to  be  dismal  about  it.  It  could  not  help 
Roderick,  and  only  made  every  body  else  un- 
happy. She  recovered  her  equanimity,  and  the 
quiet  progress  of  disease  aided  her  in  maintain- 
ing it. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a beloved  object  torn  from 


anxious,  clinging  hearts ; to  note  the  dread  deep- 
ening into  certainty,  to  view  the  final  anguish 
of  separation.  It  is  sadder  yet  where  there  is 
no  suffering  to  contemplate,  where  those  hearts 
are  calm  which  should  bo  wrung  with  grief, 
where  the  approach  of  that  loss  which  ought  to 
be  so  terrible  is  watched  with  clear,  untroubled 
eyes.  Roderick  knew  something  of  this,  and  felt 
its  pang,  yet  it  had  its  consolations  too.  He 
had  grown  so  used  to  caring  for  Elsie,  to  sparing 
her  pain,  that  there  was  a sort  of  comfort  in 
thinking  she  would  not  suffer  as  bitterly  as  some 
women  did.  For  himself,  submission  was  not 
difficult;  life  still  held  interests  and  duties,  but 
its  charm  was  gone.  If  only  he  were  leaving 
Elsie  and  the  children  better  provided  for ! He 
racked  his  mind  for  every  expedict*  that  could 
aid  them,  and  the  result  was  still  lamentably 
small.  But  Mr.  Moncrief  had  something ; Fred 
was  liberal  and  prosperous.  And  Mr.  Cadmus 
was  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation  in  his 
efforts ; perhaps  the  college  would  remember  his 
own  long  services  and  do  something  for  those  he 
left  behind. 

“ Clara,”  he  said  one  day,  when  they  had  been 
talking  of  those  details  which  Elsie  would  not 
comprehend  nor  remember,  “ you  will  watch  over 
her,  will  you  not?  You  will  see  to  her  and  the 
poor  children  ?’* 

“Qertainly,”  she  answered,  not  trusting  her- 
self to  say  more. 

“Thank  you;”  and  he  smiled  gratefully. 
“Though  I do  not  know  why  I asked.  You  al- 
ways have  done  it.  I know  what  you  have  been 
to  us.  It  was  not  a thing  to  be  much  talked  of, 
but  I understood  it  all.” 

Clara  had  her  reward  in  these  words. 

And  by-and-by  this  anxiety  passed  away.  He 
lmd  done  his  best,  and  since  the  Great  Taskmas- 
ter called  him  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  la- 
bors, that  too  must  be  right.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  His  power  to  provide  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless. 

He  was  far  gone  now.  The  activities,  the  cares 
of  life  were  a forgotten  dream.  The  flicker  of 
sunshine  on  the  wall,  the  glimpse  of  blue  sky 
through  his  window,  were  all  he  knew  of  that 
great  and  restless  world  in  which  he  used  to  have 
his  part.  Ilis  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  Elsie’s 
presence ; Clara  was  thankful  that  her  sister  was 
willing  to  bestow  it.  She  brought  some  pretty 
work  amd  sat  by  him,  chatting,  in  her  way,  of 
little,  everyday  occurrences.  The  eyes,  so  large 
and  bright  in  the  wasted  face,  followed  her  ev- 
ery movement ; he  liked  to  hold  in  liis  thin  fin- 
gers the  beautiful  white  hand ; he  smiled  with 
pleasure  if  she  spoke  a kind  word  or  arranged  a 
pillow.  Till  at  last  one  day  it  all  euded ; he 
quietly  fell  asleep. 

The  usual  honors  were  paid  to  his  memoir. 
The  Faculty  passed  resolutions  of  condolence, 
as  did  the  two  or  three  scientific  bodies  of  which 
he  was  a member.  There  was  a great  crowd 
at  the  funeral,  and  people  said  again,  “ What  a 
loss  to  the  college  and  the  place!”  We  know 
how  readily  the  world  consoles  itself  for  such 
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losses ; the  great  round  of  business  and  pleasure 
can  not  stop  for  a single  death ; it  whirls  on. 
Long  before  the  fair  white  monument,  with  its 
Latin  epitaph,  rose  in  the  college  burying-ground 
there  was  a new  professor  in  Mr.  Dexter’s  place ; 
a busy,  self-asserting  man,  bent  on  making  him- 
self and  his  influence  conspicuous.  Elsie  was 
with  her  brother  in  New  York;  the  children 
played  just  as  merrily  under  their  grandfather’s 
trees  as  they  had  done  in  their  own  home; 
every  one,  save  Clara,  had  accepted  Rodexjck’s 
death  as  one  of  those  accomplished  facts  about 
which  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  or  done. 

Elsie  was  lovely  in  her  weeds ; more  winning, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  her  girlish  brightness.  It 
was  natural  that  she  should  be  consoled ; no  one 
could  expect  that  a woman  so  beautiful,  and  still 
so  young,  shoujd  consider  life  ended  for  her  by 
a single  sad  event.  After  a year  or  two  of  dec- 
orous widowhood  slie  fulfilled  her  own  and 
Fred’s  ambition,  and  reigned  supremo  over  a 
country-seat  and  a house  on  the  Avenue.  Once 
a year  or  so,  perhaps,  she  remembered  Roderick, 
and  thought,  “Poor  fellow,  how  fond  he  used  to 
be  of  me!” 

The  children  were  rather  in  the  way  of  her 
new  cares  and  pleasures ; it  was  decided  that  a 
country  education  would  be  best  for  them. 
Where  was  education  so  thorough  as  at  Anhalt, 
what  care  so  natural  as  Aunt  Clara’s  ? To  her 
they  came,  with  her  they  remained,  making 
only  brief  visits  to  their  mother’s  splendors. 
They  heard  from  her  loving  histories  of  their 
father’s  early  days,  of  his  learning,  his  worth, 
the  esteem  in  which  men  held  him.  The  grassy 
mound  in  the  cemetery  w'as  to  them  an  object 
of  sacred  awe  and  interest;  the  tall  obelisk  and 
the  Latin  inscription  were  their  greatest  pride. 
“ Mamma”  was  a being  far  removed  from  their 
sphere ; but  Clara  and  the  father  stood  side  by 
side  in  their  childish  reverence  and  affection. 


THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

BOOKSELLING  is  a different  thing  in  these 
days  from  what  it  was  in  the  last  century, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a comparison  of  the 
“Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers,”  lately  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Iuiight,  with  the  substantial 
publishers  of  the  present  day.  The  term 
“printers”  originally  included  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  connection  with  book-making  or 
bookselling.  Thus,  book-printers,  dealers  in 
old  books,  publishers  of  now  books,  printers  of 
journals,  book-auctioneers,  and  even  print-sellers 
came  to  be  included  in  the  company  of  “ station- 
ers, who  wrote  and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  in 
use,”  before  the  introduction  of  printing. 

There  was  reason  for  this  comprehensive  des- 
ignation, since  the  earliest  printers  had  to  do 
every  thing  for  themselves ; to*  construct  their 
types,  presses,  and  all  the  appliances  of  their 
art ; and  to  publish  and  sell  their  books  after 
they  had  manufactured  them. 

“ For  some  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing,” says  William  Caxton,  “many  of  the  in- 


genious, learned,  and  enterprising  men  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  art  were  ruined,  because 
they  could  not  sell  cheaply  unless  they  printed 
a considerable  number  of  a book,  and  there 
were  not  readers  enough  to  take  off  the  stock 
thus  accumulated.”  But  time  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge  produced  by  books  remedied  this 
evil,  and  made  bookmaking  and  bookselling  not 
onlya  philanthropic  but  a profitable  work. 

The  early  method  of  approaching  the  pnblic 
was  for  the  author  to  invite  subscription*  to  his 
work,  and  receive  the  full  price  for  each  copy, 
and  from  his  receipts  he  paid  the  printer’s  bill. 
Pope  made  a fortune  by  his  subscription  books ; 
but  Johnson  decried  the  system  as  undignified, 
declaring  that  “he  that  asks  subscription  soon 
finds  that  he  has  enemies — all  who  do  not  en- 
courage defame  him.” 

After  the  subscription  plan  was  abandoned 
authors  began  to  bring  their  manuscripts  to  the 
publishers  and  get  what  they  could  for  them ; 
but  jealousies  soon  began  to  disturb  the  relations 
between  the  author  and  the  bookseller,  so  that 
Campbell  praised  the  first  Napoleon  for  shooting 
a bookseller,  and  Coleridge  thus  satirized  “the 
trade”  in  his  “Devil’s  Walk:” 

41  He  went  into  n rich  bookaeller’s  shop— 

Quoth  lie,  4 Wo  are  both  of  one  college. 

For  I myself  sate,  like  a cormorant,  once. 

Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.*  ’* 

These  jealousies  arc  happily  abated  now ; and 
while  the  publisher  is  able  to  gather  from  the 
demand  for  literature  an  ample  reward  for  his 
enterprise,  the  popular  author  has  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  gains. 

But  we  are  to  deal  in  this  article  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Old  Booksellers  of  the  last 
century,  not  the  men  w'ho  procured  copyrights, 
employed  printers,  and  sold  books  at  wholesale, 
bearing  their  names  on  the  title-pages;  there 
was  no  such  class  among  these  old  time  publish- 
ers of  knowledge.  They  had  printing-offices, 
kept  shops,  dealt  in  stationery  as  well  as  books, 
and  some  were  also  binders  and  owners  of  news- 
papers. Some  of  them  were  writers  as  well  as 
publishers,  and  possessed  literary  ability  as  well 
as  mercantile  sagacity ; such  a one  was  Elmsley, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Gibbon,  of  whom  it 
could  not  have  been  said, 

14  He  guards  the  treasures  that  he  cau*t  enjoy ;** 
but  others  there  were,  like  Osborne,  whom 
Johnson  knocked  down  with  a folio,  saying, 
“ Lie  there  thou  lump  of  lead !” — whose  maxim 
was,  that  a bookseller  should  know  nothing  of 
books  beyond  their  title-pages. 

Prominent  among  those  who  were  embraced 
in  the  title  bookseller  was  Thomas  Guy,  who 
has  been  more  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name  than  for  any 
thing  else,  unless  it  may  be  his  successful  opera- 
tions in  seamen’s  tickets  and  the  stocks  of  the 
South  Sea  Company.  England  being  engaged 
in  ah  expensive  war  with  France,  the  seamen  of 
the  royal  navy  for  many  years  received  tickets 
for  their  pay  instead  of  money,  which  their  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  dispose  of  at  a great 
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discount.  Mr.  Guy  “discovered  the  sweets  of 
this  traffic,  and  hastened  to  profit  by  it,”  says 
Maitland  ; but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  his  great 
fortune  was  due  rather  to  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and 
to  the  shrewd  investments  of  the  results  of  his 
business. 

He  lived  in  a time  when  theology  was  the 
exciting  topic,  and  yet  when  Bibles  were  poorly 
printed  and  dear.  A cheap  and  well-printed 
Bible  could  not  be  had  in  England ; for  the  right 
to  print  them  was  granted  to  one  family,  who 
had  exercised  it  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Guy  had  Bibles  in  better  type  and  on  finer 
paper,  manufactured  in  Holland  and  imported 
into  England.  He  trusted  that  the  Dutch  com- 
positors would  not  print  as  was  printed  in  the 
Bible  of  1653,  “Know  ye  not  that  the  unright- 
eous shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,”  nor 
leave  out  the  word  “ not”  in  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, for  which  the  printers  of  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were 
heavily  fined ; and"his  Bible  adventure  was  suc- 
cessful, until  it  proved  detrimental  to  the  public 
revenue,  though  profitable  to  Guy,  and  seizures, 
prosecutions,  and  embarrassments  obliged  him  to 
cease  his  importations. 

Mr.  Guy  had  discovered,  however,  that  a 
cheap  Bible  was  eagerly  sought  for ; and,  after 
great  exertions,  he  induced  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  had  the  right  to  print  Bibles  and 
Prayer-Books,  to  assign  their  privilege  of  print- 
ing the  Bible  to  him.  He  set  about  printing 
Bibles  in  London,  and  made  a fortune  by  fur- 
nishing what  had  not  been  seen  before — a cheap 
and  excellent  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  his  early  years  the  young  bookseller  was 
obliged  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  frugali- 
ty ; he  was  his  own  servant,  and  often  ate  his 
dinner,  brought  from  a cook-shop,  upon  his  own 
counter.  In  the  scanty  notices  of  his  career,  it 
is  said  by  a modem  chronicler  that  he  had  “ no 
other  table-cloth  than  an  old  newspaper.  ” This 
writer  must  have  forgotten  that  the  newspapers 
of  that  period  were  hardly  larger  than  a dish, 
and  would  have  afforded  but  slight  protection 
to  Guy’s  counter.  One  anecdote  given  by  some 
of  his  biographers,  as  an  example  of  his  penuri- 
ous habits,  Mr.  Knight  regards  as  an  example 
of  his  decision  of  character.  A law  had  been 
passed  that  every* occupant  of  a house  should 
pave  a sidewalk,  six  feet  in  width,  in  front  of 
his  door,  upon  pain  of  paying  five  shillings  for 
every  week  the  same  shall  be  omitted  after  due 
notice  given.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  law 
that  Mr.  Knight  calls  up  Guy’s  “shadow,”  under 
the  one  gleam  of  romance  which  lighted  for  a 
moment  his  solitary  pursuit  of  the  great  purpose 
of  his  life.  Ho  thus  pictures  him : 

“Customers,  wholesale  and  retail,  havo  found 
their  way  to  the  new  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  the 
privileged  Oxford  Bibles.  Mr.  Boskett,  now  the 
king’s  printer,  has  a powerful  rival.  To  evade  the 
royal  patent  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  Thomas 
Guy  to  print  his  pocket-biblo  with  foot-notes,  which 
might  be  cut  off  when  the  volume  was  bound.  He 
sits  among  his  stores,  musing,  with  more  assurance 


than  Alnaschar  of  his  visions  being  realized,  of  the 
w'calth  that  will  flow  in  from  his  adroit  treaty  with 
the  syndics  of  the  Oxford  Press.  He  will  not  de- 
mand the  Lord  Mayor’s  daughter  in  marriage,  nor 
spurn  her  from  him  when  she  has  accepted  him  as 
her  lord.  The  passion  fur  accumulation  has  got 
some  possession  of  him ; but  if  he  should  become 
rich,  which  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  be,  he  will  not 
waste  his  means  in  extravagant  display,  or  the  dis- 
sipation of  some  young  men  of  the  city,  who  ape 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  courtiers.  What  if  he 
shoujd  be  able  to  do  something  toward  the  support 
of  the  hospital  in  Southwark,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  more  and  more  into  decay  and  neglect  since 
his  boyish  time,  when  he  has  seen  many  a wretch- 
ed creature  carried  within  its  gates.  With  a 
strength  of  will  rarely  equaled  in  real  life  he  re- 
solves to  be  rich,  and  to  do  some  good  with  his 
riches.  But  Thomas  Guy,  in  coming  to  this  reso- 
lution, has  an  arduous  struggle  with  natural  feel- 
ings. He  is  lonely.  He  hars  indulged  himself  with 
the  cost  of  a female  servant,  who  cooks  his  frugal 
meal,  and  keeps  his  Holland  shirt  tidy.  But  he 
wants  the  solace  of  a household  friend.  He  goes 
little  into  society.  lie  dines  rarely  in  his  Company's 
hall.  The  city  dames,  according  to  his  observation, 
are  too  ambitious  of  finery.  He  has  once  or  twice 
conversed  during  the  banquet  at  Guildhall  with  the 
daughter  of  a rich  stationer,  and  has  found  her  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  commodities  in  which  her 
father  deals.  Gradually  he  begins  to  think  that  his 
own  maid-servant  is  quite  as  attractive  as  a citi- 
zen’s daughter ; bom  of  honest  parents,  religiously 
disposed,  and  skilled  in  cookery  and  other  useful  arts. 
What  if  this  neat-handed  Phillis  should  become  his 
wife ! lie  is  sure  that  he  can  compel  her  to  regulate 
his  affairs  with  due  economy.  She  has  never  wasted 
money  or  victuals  while  in  his  sendee.  She  has 
professed  that  implicit  obedience  to  his  w ill  which 
he  requires.  He  at  last  makes  his  proposal,  and  it 
is  accepted  graciously.  But  there  is  one  danger 
w'hich  the  handmaiden  has  not  foreseen.  She  has 
not  apprehended  the  possibility  of  giving  dire  offense 
by  the  slightest  manifestation  of  her  own  opinion  in 
opposition  to  that  of  her  master.  Ho  has  been  very 
cross  for  several  days.  He  lias  been  fined  once  for 
neglecting  to  pave  the  footway  in  front  of  his  shop. 
He  delays  to  incur  an  expense  w’hich  he  thinks 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  pavement  commissioners. 
But  he  must  yield.  The  paviors  go  to  work.  He 
watches  them  narrowly.  He  has  a ground-plan  of 
his  ow*n  premises,  the  boundary  of  which  is  not 
very  well  defined  in  the  frontage.  He  gives  the 
most  minute  directions  as  to  the  exact  point  where 
his  portion  of  the  flat  or  broad  stoneway  within  the 
posts  should  begin  and  end.  The  workmen  find 
that  a very  awkward  space  is  left  unpaved.  They 
carry  their  remonstrances  to  the  incautious  maiden 
within  doors,  during  the  absence  of  her  master. 
She  little  know  s what  she  is  doing  when  she  says, 

4 Do  as  you  wish.  Tell  him  I bade  you,  and  I am 
sure  ho  w ill  not  be  angry.*  The  poor  girl  must  ac- 
cept her  destiny  to  remain  unmarried  to  the  thriv- 
ing bookseller.  The  romance  of  Thomas  Guy’s  life 
is  over.  He  girds  up  his  loins  for  a struggle,  for  a 
‘plum.’  But  ifj  see  his  shadow  aright,  there  is  a 
soft  place  in  his  heart  where  the  memory  of  that  ill- 
used  woman  will  long  abide.” 

During  the  half  century  that  followed  this 
transitory  dream  of  domestic  happiness  Guy  ac- 
cumulated riches  with  the  steady  purpose  of  ded- 
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icating  them  to  charitable  uses.  He  paid  £500 
to  avoid  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  avoided  all 
office  except  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  bought  South  Sea  stock  at  £50,  and  wisely 
began  to  sell  out  his  100,000  shares  when  they 
had  advanced  to  £300,  disposing  of  his  last 
shares  for  £600  each.  He  applied  this  money  in 
erecting,  furnishing,  and  endowing  the  hospital 
which  bears  his  name,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  gains  had  been  worthily  ap- 
plied, when  he  saw  this  work  of  mercy  com- 
pleted and  endowed,  at  a cost  of  more  than 
£240,000,  before  his  death. 

Another  specimen  of  the  ancient  bookseller  is 
given  in  the  life  of  John  Dunton,  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  peculiarities  were  such  as  to 
procure  for  him  the  name  of  a “lunatick” 
among  bid  contemporaries.  Warburton  calls 
him  an  “auction  .bookseller  and  an  abusive 
scribbler  and  Disraeli  writes  this  scathing 
notice:  “A  crack-brain  scribbling  bookseller, 
who  boasted  he  had  a thousand  projects,  fancied 
he  had  methodized  six  hundred,  and  was  ruined 
by  the  fifty  he  executed and  yet  his  history 
has  more  in  it  that  is  entertaining  than  that 
of  multitudes  less  odd  and  more  successful. 
From  his  “Life and  Errors,”  written  by  himself, 
in  solitude,  and  doubtless  in  misery,  we  get  an 
insight  into  much  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
times,  and  also  come  “ to  know  the  inside  of 
the  man.” 

Dunton’s  father  was  a clergyman  of  ability, 
and  desired  that  his  son  should  follow  his  pro- 
fession ; but  the  “ unsettled  mercurial  humor” 
of  the  son  prevented  him  from  transmitting 
“the  priesthood  to  his  own  posterity.”  So  the 
boy  was  apprenticed  to  a London  bookseller, 
and  before  that  apprenticeship  wTas  ended  the 
father  died,  leaving  to  his  son  many  pious  coun- 
sels and  a goodly  portion.  He  celebrated  his 
manhood  by  inviting  a hundred  apprentices  to 
a funeral  ceremony  in  memory  of  the  departed 
apprenticeship,  and  was  soon  a bookseller  on  his 
own  account,  occupying  “ half  a shop,  a ware- 
house, and  a fashionable  chamber.”  Among 
the  counsels  of  his  father  wfas  some  excellent  ad- 
vice in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a wife,  and  also 
an  exhortation  to  keep  his  landed  property  and 
borrow  money  for  his  publishing  speculations. 
Dunton *s  first  venture  was  a work  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  and  his  mode  of  getting  a 
stock  of  books  without  using  money,  and  being 
as  a beginner  without  credit,  w*as  primitive. 
He  says,  “This  book  fully  answered  my  end  ; 
for,  exchanging  it  through  the  whole  trade,  it 
furnished  my . shop  with  all  books  salable  at 
that  time.”  The  hackney  authors,  who  abridged 
books,  seem  to  have  given  great  offense  to  him, 
for  he  declares,  “ These  gormandizers  will  eat 
you  the  very  Hfe  out  of  a copy  so  soon  as  ever 
it  appears ; for  as  the  times  go,  original  and 
abridgment  are  almost  reckoned  as  necessary  as 
man  and  wife,  ‘ so  that  I am  really  afraid  a 
bookseller  and  a good  conscience  will  shortly 
grow  some  strange  thing  in  the  earth/”  Dun- 
ton failed  to  follow  his  father’s  prudent  advice 


about  choosing  a wife  with  deliberation,  for  he 
fell  in  love  at  church  with  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  preacher  among  the  non-conformists, 
and  by  his  marriage  became  the  brother-in-law* 
of  Samuel  Wesley,  whose  son  was  the  famous 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  His 
courtship  was  conducted  with  poetical  and  relig- 
ious fervor;  his  mistress  was  entitled  “lovely 
Iris”  instead  of  plain  Elizabeth ; but  she  proved 
a prudent  and  diligent  helpmeet — “managed  all 
my  affairs  for  me,  and  left  me  entirely  to  my 
own  rambling  and  scribbling  humors.” 

Trade  being  dull  in  England  owing  to  the 
defeat  of  Monmouth,  Dunton  sailed  for  Ameri- 
ca, to  collect  in  Boston  five  hundred  nounds 
that  was  owed  him  there.  By  the  first  return 
vessel  he  sent  to  “Iris”  sixty  letters ! He  was 
away  nearly  a year  trafficking  without  much 
profit ; for  he  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
“he  that  trades  with  them  may  get  promises 
enough,  but  their  payments  come  late.” 

After  this  unproductive  voyage  his  affairs 
were  not  flourishing,  though  he.  boasts  that  of 
six  hundred  books  which  he  published  during 
his  career  he  had  only  to  repent  of  seven.  The 
only  decided  success  which  he  achieved,  howev- 
er, .was  the  publication  of  a small  periodical 
called  the  Athenian  Mercury , devoted  to  litera- 
ture, which  brought  its  author  a temporary  fame, 
so  that  poems  in  honor  of  his  paper  w ere  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  wits  of  the  age,  and  articles 
were  furnished  for  it  by  many  w’ritcrs  of  note. 
The  death  of  a cousin,  also,  at  this  time  replen- 
ished his  funds,  and  he  was  considered  a thriv- 
ing man.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that 
he  wTOte  as  follows:  “A  bookseller,  if  he  is 
a man  of  any  capacity  and  observation,  can  tell 
best  what  to  go  upon,  and  what  has  the  best 
prospect  of  success;”  but  poor  Dunton  must 
have  lacked  or  lost  both  capacity  and  observa- 
tion, since  his  last  publication  has  this  lugubrious 
title,  “ Dying  Groans  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  or 
last  Shift  for  Life:”  an  appeal  for  aid  to  King 
George  the  First.  A few  of  his  eccentric  char- 
acters arc  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Of  Mr. 
Richard  Crouch  he  says : “lie  has  melted  down 
the  best  of  our  English  histories  into  twelve-penny 
books  which  are  filled  with  wonders,  varieties, 
and  curiosities.”  Mr.  Miller  “had  the  largest 
collection  of  stitched  books  of  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  could  furnish  the  clergy  at  a dead  lift 
with  a printed  sermon  on  any  text  or  occasion.” 
Mrs.  Tacy  Sourlcs,  an  eminent  Quaker,  “ is 
both  a printer  as  well  as  a bookseller,  and  the 
daughter  of  one,  and  understands  her  trade  very 
well,  being  a good  compositor  herself.” 

The  book-auctioneers  of  the  time  are  also  il- 
lustrated by  Dunton.  The  following  will  serve 
for  a specimen : 

“ The  famous  Mr.  Edward  Millington  was  orig- 
inally a bookseller,  which  ho  left  off,  being  better 
cut  out  for  an  auctioneer.  He  had  a quick  wit  and 
a w’onderful  fluency  of  speech.  There  was  usually 
as  much  comedy  in  his  * once,  twice,  thrice  !’  .as  can 
be  met  with  in  a modern  play.  ‘Where,’  said 
Millington,  ‘ is  your  generous  flame  for  learning  ? 
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Who  but  a sot  or  a blockhead  would  liavo  money 
in  his  pocket  and  starve  his  brains  ?’  ” 

Dr.  Cane,  once  bidding  too  leisurely  for  a 
book,  Millington  called  out  to  him,  “Is  this 
your  ‘Primitive  Christianity?1”  alluding  to  a 
book  the  doctor  had  published  with  this  title. 

Dunton  was  at  one  time  a book-auctioneer, 
and  remarks,  complacently,  of  an  auction  tour 
that  he  made  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  said  of  him 
“ that  he  had  done  more  service  to  learning  by 
his  three  auctions  than  any  one  single  man  that 
had  come  into  Ireland  these  hundred  years.” 

Jacob  Tonson,  another  of  the  fraternity  of 
booksellers,  was  the  son  of  a barber,  who  ex- 
claimed, on  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  Mr.  Scot, 
the  librarian,  “Ah  Jacob,  if  I hadn’t  a noble 
profession  for  you  to  follow,  I should  like  to  see 
you  a bookseller.”  Jacob  had  an  aversion  to 
the  business  carried  on  “under  the  pole,”  and 
became  a bookseller.  He  was  immortalized  in 
the  “Dunciad”  as  “left-legged  Jacob,”  and  is 
thus  described  by  Rowe: 

u While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation, 

You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a passion, 

While  yet  you  did  not  live,  as  now  your  trade  is. 

To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies, 
Thou,  Jacob  Tonson,  were,  to  my  conceiving, 

The  chccrfiilest,  best,  honest  fellow  living. 0 

He  was  Dry  den’s  bookseller,  and  was  on  an 
excellent  footing  with  the  author.  He  gave  him 
fifty  guineas  for  1446  lines  of  a translation  of 
Ovid,  though  protesting  that  he  had  expected 
1518  lines  for  forty  guineas ; but  says,  “If  you 
don’t  think  fit  to  add  something  more  I must 
submit.”  Tonson ’s  villa  at  Barn  Elms  became 
famous  as  the  place  where  the  Kit-Cat-Club  used 
to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ward,  a third-class  writer,  says  that  this  club 
was  “ founded  by  an  amphibious  mortal,  chief 
merchant  to  the  Muses.” 

Jacob  proposed  to  a number  of  young  writers 
a weekly  meeting,  where  he  would  provide  the 
feast,  and  at  which  the  productions  of  these  ju- 
veniles should  be  read,  and  demanded  in  return 
that  be  should  have  the  refusal  of  the  articles 
read.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the 
cook’s  name  being  Christopher,  for  brevity  called 
“Kft,”  and  his  sign  being  the  “Cat  and  Fid- 
dle,” the  club  derived  its  name  from  the  combi- 
nation, and  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Kit- 
Cat-Club.”  Many  of  the  members  became  fa- 
mous. 

Among  these  was  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  state 
painter  to  five  sovereigns,  who  was  equally  dis- 
creet in  his  politics  and  his  religion,  for  he  be- 
gan life  as  a Tory  and  a Papist,  went  on  hap- 
pily through  the  Revolution,  and  ended  his  days 
as  the  boon  companion  of  some  of  the  stanchest 
Protestants  of  the  Kit-Cat  family  at  Barn  Elms. 
He  was  inordinately  vain,  an  example  of  which 
is  given  in  the  vision  which  he  related  to  Pope. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  dead.  When  encounter- 
ing St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  very  civilly  asked  his 
name.  “I  said  it  was  Kneller.  I had  no 
sooner  said  so  than  St.  Luke,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  turned  toward  me  and  said,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sweetness,  4 What,  the  famous  Sir 


Godfrey  Kneller  from  England  ?’  4 The  very 

same,  Sir,’  said  I,  4 at  your  service.’” 

Pope  thus  describes  Charles  Dartineuf,  an- 
other member  of  the  club,  in  his  first  satire: 

14  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure,  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie.” 

Swift  characterizes  him  as  44  the  man  who 
knows  every  thing,  and  every  body  knows,  and 
where  a knot  of  rabble  are  going  on  a holiday, 
and  where  they  were  last.”  Darty  wrote  a pa- 
per in  “The  Tatler”  on  the  use  of  wine,  in 
which  Addison  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at : 

“ I have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with 
a gentleman  who  has  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wit  to  entertain  the  curious,  the  grave,  the  humor- 
ous, and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform  himself  into 
different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to  every  com- 
pany;  yet  in  a coffee-house,  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  appears  rather  dull  than  sprightly. 
You  can  seldom  get  him  to  a tavern ; but  when 
once  he  is  arrived  to  his  pint,  and  begins  to  look 
about  and  like  his  company,  you  admire  a thousand 
things  in  him  .which  before  lay  buried.  Then  you 
discover  the  brightness  of  his  mind  and  the  strength 
of  his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the  most  grace- 
ful mirth.” 

Old  Jacob  Tonson  did  not  like  Addison.  He 
often  said  of  him,  “One  day  or  other  you’ll  see 
that  man  a bishop ! I’m  sure  he  looks  that  way ; 
and  indeed  I ever  thought  him  a priest  in  his 
heart.”  Tonson  was  certainly  the  prince  of 
booksellers,  in  his  intimacy  with  the  great  men 
of  his  own  times,  but  the  greater  men  of  the 
past  had  more  to  do  with  making  his  fortune 
and  fame.  He  identified  himself  with  Milton 
by  making  his  “Paradise  Lost”  popular;  he 
threw  open  Shakspeare  to  the  reading  public,  and 
his  sendees  to  literature  were  worthy  of  the  re- 
ward which  he  received. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  old  booksellers  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  an  obloquy  more 
keen  and  deserved  than  Edmund  Curll,  who  is 
thus  described  by  the  satirists:  “Curll  was  in 
person  very  tall  and  thin ; an  ungainly,  awk- 
ward, tvhitc-faced  man.  His  eyes  were  a light 
gray — large,  projecting,  goggle,  and  purblind. 
He  was  splay-footed  and  baker-kneed.”  “He 
was  a debauchee  to  the  last  degree,”  writes 
Thomas  Amory,  “and  so  injurious  to  society, 
that  by  filling  his  translations  with  wretched 
notes,  forged  letters,  and  bad  pictures,  he  raised 
the  price  of  a four-shillirffe  book  to  ten  ; his  trans- 
lators lay  three  in  a bed  at  the  Pewter  Platter 
Inn,  in  Holborn,  and  he  and  they  were  ever  at 
work  to  deceive  the  public.”  He  likewise  print- 
ed the  most  grossly  immoral  books ; and  as  to 
drink,  though  too  mean  to  spend  money  for  it, 
he  would  drink  himself  blind  at  another’s  cost 
He  was  prosecuted  in  1727  for  his  scandalous 
publication,  and  lost  his  ears  as  the  penalty. 
Pope  had  an  awkward  controversialist  in  Curll. 
His  impudence  was  at  once  his  spear  and  shield. 
One  instance  is  enough  of  his  manner  of  attack 
and  defense : 

44 1 have  engraven  a new  plate  of  Mr.  Pope’s  head 
from  Mr.  Jervas’s  painting;  and  likewise  intend  to 
hang  him  up  in  effigy  for  a sign  to  nil  spectators  of 
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bis  falsehood  and  my  own  veracity,  which  I will 
always  maintain  under  the  Scot’s  motto,  * Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit ” 

Pope  paid  Curll  off  in  the  “ Dunciad”  for  all 
his  abuse.  This  publication  produced  a great 
excitement.  On  the  day  the  book  was  first 
vended  a crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop ; 
entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery, 
nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  employed  to  hin- 
der the  coming  out  of  “The  Dunciad.”  On  the 
other  side  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  made  as 
great  an  effort  to  procure  it.  The  authors  could 
do  nothing  against  the  public ; it  was  like  stop- 
ping a torrent  with  the  finger,  so  out  it  come. 

The  “Dunces,”  as  they  were  called,  held  week- 
ly clubs  to  devise  hostilities  against  the  author. 
One  wrote  to  a great  Minister  that  Mr.  Pope 
was  the  greatest  enemy  the  Government  had ; 
another  bought  Pope’s  image  in  clay  in  order 
to  execute  him  in  effigy.  Some  false  editions  of 
the  book,  having  an  owl  in  their  frontispiece, 
were  put  forth ; the  true  one  to  distinguish  it, 
fixed  in  its  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Hence  arose  a great  contest  among  the  book- 
sellers, some  recommending  the  Owl,  and  others 
the  Ass  edition. 

But  all  the  booksellers  were  not  as  scurrilous 
as  Curll  and  Lintott,  who  were  low  and  quarrel- 
some fellows.  There  were  men  in  this  busy 
ago  of  letters  who  were  worthy  dealers  in  literary 
wares.  One  of  these  was  the  great-nephew  of 
old  Jacob  Tonson.  His  eulogimn  by  Steevcns, 
in  his  advertisement  to  the  edition  of  Sh.akspcare 
which  he  published  in  1773,  is  a model  for  those 
who  desire  to  regard  a publisher  as  something 
better  than  a literary  cormorant : 

“To  suppose  that  a person  employed  in  an  ex- 
tensive trade  lived  in  a state  of  indifference  to  loss 
and  gain  would  be  to  conceive  a character  incredible 
and  romantic ; but  it  may  bo  justly  said  of  Mr.  Ton- 
Bon  that  he  had  enlarged  his  mind  beyond  solicitude 
about  petty  losses,  and  refined  it  from  the  desire  of 
unreasonable  profit.  He  was  willing  to  admit  those 
with  whom  he  contracted  to  the  just  advantage  of 
their  own  labors ; and  had  never  learned  to  consider 
the  author  as  ail  under-ageut  to  the  bookseller.  The 
wealth  which  he  inherited,  or  acquired,  he  enjoyed 
like  a man  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  a profession 
subservient  to  learning.  II is  domestic  life  was  ele- 
gant, and  his  charity  was  liberal.  His  manners 
were  soft,  and  his  conversation  was  delicate;  nor 
is,  perhaps,  any  quality  in  him  more  to  be  censured 
than  that  reserve  which  confined  his  acquaintance 
to  a small  number,  and  made  his  example  less  use- 
ful, as  it  was  less  extensive.  He  was  the  last  com- 
mercial name  of  a family  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered; and  if  Horace  thought  it  not  improper 
to  convey  the  Sosii  to  posterity;  if  rhetoric  suffered 
no  dishonor  from  Quintilian’s  dedication  to  Trypho ; 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  disgrace  Shakspeare 
by  appending  fco  his  works  the  name  of  Tonson.” 

Samuel  Richardson  is  a name  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  so  long  os  lovers  of  fiction  exist. 
Though  his  novels  are  marred  by  the  loose  mo- 
rality of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  they  are  al- 
most unrivaled  as  productions  of  genius  and 
fancy.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James 


II.,  1685,  an  ingenious  artisan — a joiner,  who 
was  a good  draughtsman,  and  understood  archi- 
tecture— hastily  left  his  business  in  London,  and 
took  up  his  abode  somew'hcre  in  Derbyshire. 
The  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
terrified  this  humble  man,  whose  name  was 
Richardson;  for  he  had  received  favors  fromt 
the  unhappy  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  also  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  suspected  in 
that  awful  time ; and,  had  he  not  found  a secure 
hiding-place,  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  sufferera  whom  Chief- Justice  Jeffreys  sent 
to  the  gallows,  or  to  a life  of  field-labor  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1689  Samuel  Richardson  was  born. 
Though  concealment  from  political  motives  was 
no  longer  necessary  as  regarded  his  father,  he 
has  carefully  forborne  to  mention  the  precise 
place  in  Derbyshire  where  lie  first  saw  the  light, 
and  where  he  passed  his  childhood. 

The  boy  displayed  a talent  for  letter-writing 
from  his  earliest  youth;  and  when  scarcely 
eleven  years  old  got  into  trouble  for  writing 
spontaneously  an  epistle,  full  of  Scripture  texts, 
to  a widow  of  fifty,  who  pretended  to  a zeal  for 
religion,  and  was  a constant  frequenter  of  church 
ordinances,  but  who  was  continually  fomenting 
quarrels  among  all  her  acquaintances  by  back- 
biting and  scandal. 

He  was  a great  favorite  with  the  ladies  during 
his  whole  life,  and  this  favoritism  he  employed 
to  the  best  advantage  by  studying  female  char- 
acter in  its  various  presentations.  In  1706  lie 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  w’ho 
is  described  by  Dun  ton  as  having  “ a very  no- 
ble printing-house  in  Aldersgatc  Street.”  Of 
this  apprenticeship,  Richardson  says : 

“ I served  a diligent  seven  years  to  it ; to  a mas- 
ter who  grudged  every  hour  to  me  that  tended  not 
to  his  profit ; even  of  those  times  of  leisure  and  di- 
version >vhich  the  refractoriness  of  my  fellow-ap- 
prentices obliged  him  to  allow  them,  and  were  usu- 
ally allowed  bv  other  masters  to  their  apprentices. 

I stole  from  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation  my 
reading  times  for  improvement  of  my  mind.  T took 
care  that  even  my  candle  was  of  my  own  purchas- 
ing, that  I might  not,  in  the  most  trifling  instance, 
make  my  master  a sufferer.”  That  hard  task-mas- 
ter called  the  lad  “ the  pillar  of  his  house.” 

For  six  or  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship  Richardson  continued  at  his 
trade,  as  a compositor,  a reader,  and  part  of  the 
time  as  an  overseer.  By  his  frugal  habits  he 
was  at  length  freed  from  his  apprenticeship,  and 
became  a master  printer,  in  a small  way,  in  a 
court  in  Fleet  Street.  He  compiled  Indexes, 
and  wrote  Prefaces  and  Dedications.  Thus  he 
pursued  his  way  till  1740,  w'hen,  as  he  writes : 

“ Two  booksellers,  my  particular  friends,  entreat- 
ed me  to  write  for  them  a little  volume  of  Letters, 
in  a common  style,  on  such  subjects  as  might  be  of 
use  to  those  country  readers  who  were  unable  to 
compose  for  themselves.  4 Will  it  bo  an  v harm,’ 
said  I,  4 in  a piece  you  want  to  be  written  so  low', 
if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they  should  think 
and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  as  indite  ?’  They 
were  the  more  urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little 
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volume  for  thi6  hint.  I set  about  it ; and,  in  the 
progress  of  it,  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  instruct 
handsome  girls  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  serv- 
ice, as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the  snares  that 
might  be  laid  against  their  virtue.  And  hence 
sprung  ‘ Pamela.’  ” 

#.  The  light  literature  of  the  time  of  George  II. 
was  either  excessively  dull  or  grossly  licentious. 
Richardson  avoided  dullness,  and  professed  to 
inculcate  moral  lessons.  His  story  was  “ Pam- 
ela ; or,  Virtue  Rewarded.  ” It  succeeded.  “ Pam- 
ela” was  recommended  from  the  pulpit.  One 
critic  wrote,  that,  “ if  all  other  books  were  to  be 
burned,  this  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  ought  to  be 
preserved.”  Another  said,  * 4 He  would  bring  up 
his  son  to  be  virtuous  by  giving  him  ‘Pamela* 
as  soon  as  he  could  read.” 

Mrs.  Barbauld  truly  remarked  that  a novel 
“written  on  the  side  of  virtue  was  considered  a 
new  experiment.”  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  virtue  inculcated  was  not  too  refined  or 
disinterested  to  bo  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  worldly-minded  or  the  uneducated. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  truth  and 
nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  that  wfe  may 
have  perfect  confidence  in  the  anecdote  told  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  of  the  blacksmith  of  a vil- 
lage who  read  “Pamela”  to  his  neighbors  col- 
lected round  his  anvil.  When  the  hero  and  her- 
oine were  brought  together  to  live  long  and 
happily,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules, 
the  congregation  were  so  delighted  as  to  raise  a 
great  shout,  and  procuring  the  church  keys,  act- 
ually set  the  parish  bells  ringing.  This  was  a 
just  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  but  per- 
haps as  much  so  to  the  very  intelligible  sort  of 
poetical  justice  which  was  the  moral  of  the  puri- 
ty of  the  daughter  of  Gaffer  and  Gammer  An- 
drews. 

His  next  work,  “Clarissa,”  in  which  he  dis- 
plays the  greatest  genius,  was  published  in  1747. 
At  the  present  day  we  can  safely  pronounce  the 
praises  heaped  upon  this  book  as  extravagant. 
Yet  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Thus : 

“ Martin  Sherlock  believed  that  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  genius  that  perhaps  was  ever  made  was  form- 
ing the  plan  of  4 Clarissa  Ilarlowe.’  Rousseau,  in  a 
letter  to  D’Alembert,  holds  that  nothing  was  ever 
written  equal  to  or  approaching  it  in  any  language. 
Diderot  is  somewhat  moro  moderate  in  his  com- 
mendations, but  quite  strong  enough  .to  represent 
the  enthusiasm  of  Frenchmen  for  the  divine  Rich- 
ardson. Mrs.  Barbauld  says  she  4 well  remembers 
a Frenchman  who  paid  a visit  to  Hampstead  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  the  house  in  the  Flask- 
walk  where  Clarissa  lodged,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  on 
that  subject.  The  Flask-walk  was  to  him  as  much 
classic  ground  as  the  rocks  of  Mcillerie  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Rousseau.’  Dr.  Edward  Young,  who 
looks  upon  Richardson  as  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, gives  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof 
of  his  enthusiasm  that  was  ever  manifested  from 
author  to  bookseller:  * Suppose  in  the  title-page  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  you  should  say,  Published  by 
the  Author  of  Clarissa?’  ” 


Richardson  was  greatly  elated  by  his  success, 
and  after  the  publication  of 1 4 Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,”  which  is  a positively  stupid  attempt  to 
give  an  idea  of  a good  man,  his  exhibitions  of 
vanity  were  ridiculous.  Boswell  tells  a story 
of  a punishment  which  his  self-complacency  re- 
ceived on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Lenox : 

“At  a dinner  given  by  Richardson,  a gentleman 
recently  returned  from  Paris  mentioned  that  he  had 
seen  4 Clarissa’  lying  on  the  king’s  brother’s  table. 
Part  of  the  company  being  engaged  in  talking, 
Richardson  affected  not  to  attend  to  w hat  was  es- 
pecially meant  for  him.  But  when  he  thought 
that  a moment  of  silence  was  a favorable  opportuni- 
ty for  all  hearing,  he  turned  to  the  polite  traveler, 
with— 4 1 think,  Sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat 
about ’ 4 A mere  trifle,  Sir,  not  worth  repeat- 

ing.’ Richardson  did  not  speak  ten  words  more  the 
whole  day,  says  Boswell,  and  maliciously  adds  that 
Doctor  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  much  to 
enjoy  his  mortification.” 

Richardson  was  a very  nervous  and  irritable 
man,  and  this  quality  Mr.  Knight  has  very  hap- 
pily illustrated.  He  represents  him  as  engaged 
upon  a most  florid  epistle  of  Miss  Selby,  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison : 

“ * Sir  Charles,  with  a joy  that  lighted  up  a more 
charming  flush  than  usual  upon  his  face,  his  lively 
soul  looking  out  of  his  fine  eyes,  yet  w ith  an  air  as 
modest  as  respectful,  did  credit  to  our  sex  before 
the  applauding  multitude  by  bending  his  knee  to 

his  sweet  bride  and  saluting  her.’ There  is  a 

horrible  outcry  in  a somewhat  distant  room  of  the 
printing  - office.  Mr.  Richardson  exclaims,  4 Oh ! 
my  nerves,  my  nerves ! ’ — and  rings  his  bell.  The 
attendant  errand-boy  enters.  4 What  is  that  dread- 
ful din  about?  Go  and  see.’  Mr.  Richardson  in 
vain  attempts  to  proceed  writh  a little  speech  of 
Grandison  to  his  Harriet,  now  no  more  Byron. 
The  inspiration  is  gone.  4 Please,  Sir,’  says  the 
errand-boy,  ‘they  were  a -cobbing  [a  barbarous 
method  of  castigation]  Wall-eyed  Tom.’  ‘A  hor- 
rid custom !’  Mr.  Toovey,  the  chief  of  the  office, 
has  now  returned,  and  bows  low  to  his  employer  as 
he  enters  the  sacred  room.  ‘Mr.  Toovey,  have  I 
not  said  that  there  shall  be  no  more  cobbing  in  my 
office  ?’  4 It  can’t  be  put  dowrn,  Sir,  provided  there 

has  been  a regular  Chapel  to  judge  the  delinquent.’ 

4 And  what  offense,  Mr.  Toovey,  had  this  howling 
victim  committed?’  4 He  wras  sent  to  the  Barley 
Mow  for  a gallon  of  portir,  and  was  seen  drinking 
out  of  the  can,  and  then  filling  it  up  from  the  pump 
in  Bride  Lane.’  4 Still,  I say,  chajxjl  or  no  cluipel, 
there  shall  be  no  cobbing  here.’  4 Well,  Sir,  as  you 
please;  but  it  is  an  ancient  institution,  as  time- 
honored  as  the  flogging-block  at  Westminster.’ 

4 But,  Mr.  Toovey,  have  I not  also  said  that  no 
beer  shall  be  brought  into  this  office  before  noon  ?’ 

4 As  you  please.  Sir.  But  the  pressmen  had  been 
working  all  night  upon  44  Moore’s  Almanack,”  and 
wanted  a little  refreshment.’  4 And  why  all  night  ?’ 

4 The  Treasurer  would  have  it  so.  . lie  wants  ten 
thousand  perfect  a week  before  publishing  day.  lie 
wants  to  send  them  off  by  wagon,  lor  the  fast  coach- 
es, which  go  to  York  in  three  days,  are  too  expens- 
ive.’ 4 1 thought,’  murmurs  Mr.  Richardson,  'that 
evil  would  come  of  the  wicked  spread  of  sham  prog- 
nostications. ’ 4 Sham , ’ cries  Mr.  Toovey ; 4 the  pot 

calls  the  kettJe — ’ ‘Don’t  be  vulgar,  Sir.  You 
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have  been  reading  Dr.  Swift,  the  grossest  of  writ- 
ers ; worse  than  Fielding ; a libelous  fellow,  though 
he  did  wear  a cassock,  who  tried  to  bring  the  genu- 
ine almanacks  into  disrepute,  when  he  told  that 
dreadful  falsehood  about  the  death  of  honest  old 
Partridge.  An  enemy,  Sir,  to  King  George  and 
the  Company,  and  I have  no  patience  with  him. — 
Wit,  indeed !’” 

The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  an  Irish  clergyman 
of  eccentric  manners  but  of  great  benevolence, 
was  one  of  Richardson’s  employers.  On  the 
17th  of  March  the  candid  printer  writes  to  him : 

“ By  the  beginning  of  May  you  expect  copies  of 
perfect  books.  Upward  of  sixty  close  sheets  to  be 
done  in  so  few  weeks.  Dear  Sir,  what  an  expecta- 
tion !”  The  impatient  author  replies,  “ I care  not 
how  my  work  looks ; expedition  and  correctness  are 
all  I desire.”  His  complaints  of  delay  fret  the  busy 
printer.  “ What  did  I not  do  to  serve  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  ? I parted  with  three  pieces 
of  work;  I put  out  to  several  printers  the  new  edi- 
tion of  my  4 Grandison ;’  took  in  help  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  seventh  volume ; I refused  Dr.  Ice- 
land’s last  piece.  But  yet  with  all  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear  friend,  that  two  such  large  volumes 
as  yours  could  not  possibly  be  finished  so  soon  as 
you  expected,  from  the  time  they  came  into  my 
hands,  by  any  one  printer .” 

Richardson  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two. By  his  will  he  left  a mourning  ring 
to  each  of  his  many  friends,  male  and  female. 
He  adds  to  these  bequests,  with  great  naivete : 

“Had  I given  rings  to  all  the  ladies  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  correspondence,  and  whom 
I sincerely  venerate  for  their  amiable  qualities,  it 
would,  even  in  this  last  solemn  act,  appear  like 
ostentation.” 

We  close  these  sketches  of  the  old  booksel- 
lers with  a brief  notice  of  the  famous  publish- 
ers, Cadell  and  Strnhan. 

In  1776  Hume  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Stra- 
han : “ There  will  no  books  of  reputation  now 
be  printed  in  London  but  through  your  hands 
and  Mr.  Cadell’s.”  Strahan  was  a poor  boy 
from  Scotland,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  opu- 
lence as  a printer,  and  had  obtained  a share  of 
the  patent  as  the  King’s  printer,  and  was  ex- 
tensively associated  with  Cadell  in  the  purchase 
of  copyrights.  It  was  their  good  fortune  to 
have  their  names  upon  the  title-pages  of  most 
of  the  great  works  of  their  day,  and  to  have 
the  ephemeral  fame  of  the  bookseller  preserved 
amidst  many  revolutions  of  literary  fashion  in 
the  durable  lustre  of  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Blackstone. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  season  with  the 
salt  of  anecdote  the  dry  details  of  the  commerce 
of  literature  as  represented  by  this  house,  but 
we  gather  some  details  of  interest  respecting 
the  famous  work  of  Gibbon  and  his  relations 
with  his  publishers.  Hume  made  the  remark, 
quoted  above,  upon  receiving  a presentation 
copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  History, 
and  he  has  told  us  a little  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  publication.  He  was  then  in  Parliament. 
He  says : 
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“The  volume  of  my  History,  which  had  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a 
first  session,  was  now  ready  for  the  press.  After 
the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Elmslev,  I agreed  upon  easy  terms  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Cadell,  a respectable  bookseller,  and 
Mr.  William  Strahan,  an  eminent  printer;  and  they 
undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the  publication,  which 
derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop  than 
from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  tho 
proofs  was  submitted  to  my  vigilance ; and  many 
blemishes  of  style,  which  had  been  invisible  in  the 
manuscript,  were  discovered  and  corrected  in  tho 
printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five 
hundred,  till  the  number  was  doubled  b}’  tho  pro- 
phetic taste  of  Mr.  Strahan I am  at  a loss  how 

to  describe  the  success  of  the  work  without  betray- 
ing the  vanity  of  tho  writer.  The  first  impression 
was  exhausted  in  a few’  days ; a second  and  third 
edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.-;  and 
tho  bookseller’s  property  was  twice  invaded  by  the 
pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  was  on  every  table,  and 
almost  on  every  toilet ; the  historian  was  crowned 
by  the  taste  of  fashion  of  the  day ; nor  was  the  gen- 
eral voice  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  any  profane 
critic.  The  favor  of  mankind  is  most  freely  be- 
stow’cd  on  a new  acquaintance  of  any  original  mer- 
it ; and  the  mutual  surprise  of  the  public  and  their 
favorite  is  productive  of  those  warm  sensibilities 
which  at  a second  meeting  can  no  longer  be  re- 
kindled. If  I listened  to  the  music  of  praise,  I was 
more  seriously  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  my 
judges.  The  candor  of  Dr.  Kobertson  embraced  his 
disciple.  A letter  from  Mr.  Hume  overpaid  the  la- 
bor of  ten  years;  but  1 have  never  presumed  to 
accept  a place  in  tho  triumvirate  of  British  his- 
torians.” 


Ninety  years  have  established  Gibbon  as  far 
the  greatest  of  that  triumvirate.  The  writer  of 
“The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire” 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  dealings* 
of  his  publishers.  A thousand  copies  were  print- 
ed of  the  first  edition.  Of  the  second  he  writes : 
“ The  fifteen  hundred  copies  are  moving  off  with 
decent  speed,  and  the  obliging  Cadell  begins  to 
mutter  something  of  a third  edition  for  next 
year.”  The  second  volume  had  not  then  ap- 
peared. There  is  a document  extant,  presented 
by  the  publishers  to  tho  author : 


u State  of  the  Account  of  3tr.  Gibbon's 4 Roman  Empire .* 
Third  Edition,  lsf  Vol.  No.  1000.  April  39£/i,  1TT7. 

£ 8.  d. 

Printing  00  sheets  at  11  G&,  with  notes  at  the 


bottom  of  the  page 117  0 0 

180  reams  of  paper  at  19s 171  0 0 

Paid  the  Corrector,  extra  care 5 5 0 

Advertisements  and  incidental  expenses 1C  15  0 


jeaio  0 0 
£ 8.  d.  • 

1000  books  at  16s 800  0 0 

Deduct  as  above 310  0 0 

Profit  on  this  edition  when  sold.  £490  0 0 


Mr.  Gibbon’s  two-thirds  Is 32G  13  4 

Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadcll’s 163  0 8 


£400  0 0 

Errors  excepted.” 


There  is  certainly  food  for  reflection  and  op- 
portunity for  comparison  between  the  relative 
receipts  of  authors  and  publishers  then  and  now 
in  this  schedule.  The  book  was  finished  in 
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1788  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth  quarto 
volume.  Of  this  event  Gibbon  writes : 

“ The  impression  of  the  fourth  volume  had  con- 
sumed tlirco  months.  Our  common  interest  re- 
quired that  wo  should  move  with  a quicker  pace ; 
and  Mr.  Strahan  fulfilled  his  engagement — which 
few  printers  could  sustain— of  delivering  every  week 
three  thousand  copies  of  nine  sheets.  The  day  of 
publication  was  however  delayed,  that  it  might  co- 
incide with  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  my  own 
birthday ; the  double  festival  wa9  celebrated  by  a 
cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadeli’s  house ; and 
I seemed  to  blush  while  they  read  an  elegant  com- 
pliment from  Mr.  Ilav ley.” 

Gibbon  docs  not  mention  who  were  the  guests. 
Strahan  had  died  in  1785.  Garrick  thought 
Strahan  “ an  obtuse  man,”  but  Johnson  assert- 
ed the  printer’s  claim  to  a discriminating  judg- 
ment even  in  the  matter  of  an  epigram.  The 
author  and  the  printer  were  near  neighbors. 
The  King’s  Printing  Office  was  close  to  John- 
son’s House  in  Gough  Square.  Boswell  has  a 
pleasing  anecdote  arising  out  of  this  propinquity : 

“Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a poor  boy  from  the 
country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson’s  recom- 
mendation. Johnson  having  inquired  after  him, 
said,  * Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on  ac- 
count, and  I’ll  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a man 
recommends  a boy,  and  docs  nothing  for  him,  it  is 
sad  work.  Call  him  down.’  I followed  him  into 
the  court-yard  behind  Mr.  Strahnn’s  house,  arid 
there  I had  a proof  of  what  I heard  him  profess, 
that  ho  talked  alike  to  all.  ‘Some  people  tell  you 
that  they  let  themselves  down  to  the  capacity  of 
their  hearers.  I never  do  that : I speak  uniformly 
in  as  intelligible  a manner  as  I can.’  ‘Well,  my 
boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?’  ‘ Pretty  well,  Sir ; but 

they  are  afraid  I ar’n’t  strong  enough  for  some  parts 
of  the  business.’,  Johnson.  ‘ Why,  I shall  be  sorry 
for  it ; for  when  you  consider  with  how  little  mental 
power  and  corporeal  labor  a printer  can  get  a guinea 
a week,  it  is  a very  desirable  occupation  for  you. 
Do  you  hear  ? Take  all  the  pains  you  can ; and  if 
this  does  not  do  wo  must  think  of  some  other  way 
of  life  for  you.  There’s  a guinea.’  ” 

THE  DIARY  OF  A PRECIOUS  FOOL. 

February  14,  1865. — Dear  me,  how  dull  and 
rainy  it  is  for  St.  Valentine’s  Day ! No  sign  of 
clearing,  no  hope  of  any  one  coming  to  call— if 
it  were  only  New-Year’s  Day  instead ! I had 
twenty  visitors  last  New  Year,  and  He  was  one 
of  them  — nonsense,  I mean  that  Mr.  Thistle 
brought  mo  the  loveliest  bouquet  of  white  japon- 
icas  and  purple  hyacinths ; but  I’d  far  rather  have 
the  bunch  of  bloodroots  He  gathered  for  me  last 
spring : somehow  a clover-leaf  from  His  hand  is 
more  precious  than — there  it  is  again  ; I don’t 
see  what  possesses  me  to  be  always  recurring  to 
Him,  when  I want  to  put  him  altogether  out  of 
my  view — no ; do  I,  though  ? when  I know  that 
I ought  not  allow  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  him 
an  instant,  when  Aunt  Sophia  has  told  me  over 
and  over  again  how  much  better  parli  Mr.  This- 
tle would  be,  if  one  could  only  make  up  one’s 
mind  to  be  called  Mrs.  Thistle;  it  certainly 
would  require  a great  deal  of  courage,  but  I must 
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try.  Aunt  Sophia  says  I must,  and  she  is  law 
and  gospel,  for  she  might  turn  me  out  of  house 
and  home  any  hour  if  I didn’t  trim  my  sails  to 
catch  her  trade-winds. 

Oh,  if  Alick  only  had  Mr.  Thistle's  check- 
j book,  and  Mr.  Thistle  had  a wife ! There  it  is 
again ; I don’t  believe  I shall  ever  mend : besides, 

I’m  becoming  as  mercenary  as  Bella  Wilfer.  I 
wish  Mr.  Thistle  was  in — no,  not  the  lied  Sea, 
nor  Purgatory,  that  I know  of,  because  he  is  an 
amusement  at  least,  and  I dare  say  I shall  be 
worried  into  marrying  him  at  last ; but  I do  wish 
he  was  in  love  with  Julia,  and  then  there  would 
be  an  end  of  temptation  and  all  that. 

Well,  I suppose  not  even  Mr.  Thistle  w ill  ven- 
ture out  to-day,  even  he  would  be  an  agreeable 
variation  of  Aunt  Sophia’s  commonplaces  and 
Julia’s  sulks,  and  as  for  any  one  else — hark! 

There’s  the  bell  now;  it  may  be  Valentines  or 
invitations — however,  I’ll  just  open  my  door  and 
look  over  the  balusters  a second. 

I confess  that  Aunt  Sophia  is  the  most  pro- 
voking of  mortals ; I feel  like  giving  her  just 
such  a shake  and  box  on  the  ear  as  she  used  to 
administer  to  me  before  I put  on  long  dresses, 
when  I only  muddied  my  paddies  and  wore  out  % 
my  shoes,  and  now  that  I wear  out  her  patience 
daily  with  my  obstinacy  and  frivolity,  as  she 
says,  she  merely  whips  me  over  other  people’s 
shoulders,  and  makes  me  shake  in  my  shoes  at 
times.  But  this  is  not  to  the  point;  when  I 
reached  the  balusters  the  caller  had  vanished, 
and  only  Aunt  Sophia  was  visible,  ascending 
the  staircase. 

“ Was  that  any  one  for  me?”  I asked. 

“For  you,  child!  Why,  how  is  this?  I 
sent  word  that  you  were  taking  a nap.” 

“How  could  you,  Aunt  Sophia,  when  you 
know  that  1 never  take  naps  in  the  daytime  ?” 

“Dear  no,  not  as  a usual  thing;  but  you 
complained  at  breakfast  of  not  having  slept  well, 
and  I advised  you  to  lie  dowm,  and  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  you  had  obeyed.” 

“ But  you  might  have  sent  Bessy  up ; it  is  too 
bad  not  to  see  friends  who  call  in  such  weather.” 

She  turned  about  at  her  door  and  favored  me 
with  such  a sardonic  glance. 

“ I didn’t  suppose  you  were  so  particular  about 
seeing  Mr.  Thistle,”  said  she. 

“ Mr.  Thistle  ?”  I cried,  dropping  my  ire  like 
a red-hot  coal.  “ Was  it  he  ?” 

But  she  closed  her  door  without  replying,  and 
coming  back  into  my  own  room  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  who  should  I see  but  Alick  Tre- 
hurne  just  turning  the  opposite  corner,  with  the 
W'ind  turning  his  umbrella  inside  out,  at  the 
same  time.  And  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Thistle  I know 
very  well  that  she  would  have  awakened  me,  even 
| had  I fallen  into  the  long  last  sleep,  if  possible. 
However,  my  only  wonder  is,  that  she  doesn’t 
| forbid  Alick  the  house,  seeing  that  he  is  so  in 
her  way.  I am  sure  she  is  capable  of  it,  if  it 
would  serve  her  purpose. 

February  19. — Duller  than  a dungeon.  Julia 
reading  Buckle  aloud,  and  Aunt  Sophia  dozing 
off  and  starting  up  every  little  while  to  say. 
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“Ah,  that’s  fine!**  “That’s  just  my  view  of 
it!”  “How  wide  awake- ho  is!”  which  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  herself.  I 
can’t  endure  to  hear  one  read  aloud — at  least 
only  one ; when  Alick  reads  “Pippa  Passes,”  it 
is  just  like  an  adagio  of  Beethoven’s.  Besides, 
I promised  him  to  practice  the  accompaniment 
to  “ County  Guy,”  so  that  we  might  sing  it  to- 
gether; but  tin  piano  is  locked  and  the  key  in 
Aunt  Sophia’s  pocket,  and  not  till  we  have 
droned  through  twenty-five  pages  of  Civilization 
— oh  dear,  if  Julia  hasn’t  finished  her  portion 
already,  and,  willy-nilly,  I must  “ buckle  to!” 

February  21. — Some  one  said  to  me  recently, 
“ How  fortunate  it  is  that  you  have  such  a jewel 
of  an  aunt !”  I didn’t  tell  her  that  it  was  paste. 
“ And  what  a dear  girl  Julia  is !”  nor  that  she 
cost  me  many  a pang. 

A bouquet  was  left  at  the  door  before  break- 
fast this  morning,  for  Miss  Marx;  of  course 
Bessy  put  it  into  my  plate ; when  I came  down 
I placed  it  in  a vase  of  water,  and  in  order  to  be 
generous  allowed  it  to  remain  on  the  table.  By- 
and-by  the  “dear  girl  come9  in,  pulls  out  a 
rose  for  her  bosom,  snaps  a leaf  on  her  forehead, 
and  eats  her  breakfast.  I feel  delicate  about 
taking  it  away  till  every  one  has  finished,  so  I 
glance  at  the  Daily  and  look  out  at  the  window, 
and  presently  the  “ dear  girl”  pushes  back  her 
chair,  seizes  the  bouquet,  and  strikes  for  the  par- 
lor. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I ask,  in  con- 
sternation. 

“ Analyze  some  of  my  flowers.” 

“ Your  flowers!” 

1 * Yes,  my  flowers,  if  you  please.” 

“ They  belong  to  me,  if  you  please.” 

“Mamma,  to  whom  was  this  bouquet  sent?” 

“To  Miss  Marx.” 

“Am  I not  Miss  Marx?” 

“ Certainly,  my  love.” 

“Then  by  strict  logic  isn’t  it  mine?” 

“ Without  a doubt.” 

“Oh,  a Daniel  come  to  judgment!”  I can’t 
help  saying.  “ And  in  the  mean  while,  who  am 
I?” 

“You  are  a young  person  who  is  imperti- 
nent to  her  benefactor,  and  who  has  lost  her 
temper.” 

“And  her  bouquet,  it  seems.” 

Altogether,  it  was  so  ridiculous  that  I could 
have  laughed  if  I hadn’t  been  too  angry. 

But  the  end  was  yet  to  come.  . Toward 
luncheon  Mr.  Thistle  appeared ; he  is  one  of 
those  people  who  never  make  a present  without 
making  comments  about  it  at  some  other  time : 
I’ve  known  quantities  of  such.  “Those  gloves 
fitted  you  to  a T ; they  were  a size  too  large 
for  my  hand,  but  they  are  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity; Smith  and  Company  imported  them  di- 
rect or,  “I  am  glad  you  found  that  veil  serv- 
iceable— they  are  worn  considerably.” 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Thistle*  entered  before  the 
flowers  fixed  his  eye. 

“Ah,  so  you  received  your  bouquet  this  morn- 
ing ? I was  afraid  there  might  be  some  delay, 


there  were  so  many  orders  for  the  ball  to-mor- 
row ; I selected  them  myself,  and  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a singular  orchid,  an  air- 
plant,”  and  he  bent  in  search  of  it,  but  Julia 
was  beforehand  with  him ; she  had  analyzed 
it. 

“Did  you  send  me  a bouquet,  Mr.  Thistle  ?” 

I asked.  “ Thank  you ; but  that  is  Julia’s.” 

I never  saw  two  people  in  greater  perplexity, 
and  I never  enjoyed  any  thing  more — only  a 
few  things — I was  just  malicious  enough  for 
that. 

“ There  has  been  some  mistake,”  said  Aunt 
Sophia,  pushing  it  across  the  table  to  me ; “it 
was  left  here  this  morning  for  Miss  Marx,  and  I 
presumed  Mr.  Trehume  had  sent  it  for  Julia.” 

That  was  just  her  disagreeable  way  for  leav- 
ing Mr.  Thistle  to  infer  that  Alick  admires 
Julia.  Of  course  I didn’t  care  a bit  about  the 
flowers  when  I found  they  weren’t  from  Alick, 
though  they  were  sweet  and  rare  enough  to  be 
liked  for  themselves ; but  I might  have  known 
ho  couldn’t  afford  to  throw  away  his  money  on 
orchis  and  passion-flowers. 

February  22. — Well,  I shall  not  go  to  the 
ball  to-night.  Only  last  week  Hugh  Mason 
put  his  foot  through  my  best  muslin  dress,  in 
the  German,  and  I spilled  wine  on  my  ribbons. 

To*be  sure,  I darned  the  rent  with  number  nine- 
ty, and  so  nicely  that  Alick  said  it  was  the  pret- 
tiest embroidery  he  had  seen ; but  Aunt  Sophia 
calls  it  a “perfect  fright,  although  it  cost  nine 
shillings  more  than  Julia’s,  and  was  made  up 
a month  later.” 

I wish  I had  been  born  a sewing-girl,  up  five 
flights,  living  on  porridge  and  potatoes,  and 
thanking  no  one  for  my  gowns  and  gewgaws. 

If  I only  had  some  knack  at  something!  I 
might  teach  if  I knew  any  thing ; Mr.  Thistle 
says  I can  sing — Julia  calls  it  squealing — and 
Alick  says  I have  an  eye -for  colors;  however, 
all  that  doesn’t  make  me  independent,  nor  send 
me  to  the  ball.  The  hairdresser  has  just  ar- 
rived to  friz  Julia's  hair.  Dear,  dear,  how 
melancholy  it  is  to  stay  at  home  for  a little  tear 
in  your  dress !” 

February  23. — If  I haven’t  received  a broad- 
side this  morning ! I am  * ‘ a worthless  scape- 
grace,” “a  person  of  unheard-of  improprieties,” 
and  “ underhand  measures.”  Probably  I shall 
never  hear  the  end  of  it ; for  after  Aunt  Sophia 
and  Julia  had  been  gone,  perhaps  an  hour,  and 
I had  put  up  at  “The  Way-side  Inn,”  with 
“Vanity  Fair”  in  reserve,  and  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  a coach  rattled  up  the  avenue  like  a 
Fury,  and  presently  Alick  Trchurnc  was  shown 
in. 

“You’re  not  at  the  ball,”  said  he. 

“ You  didn’t  see  me  there,  did  you  ?” 

“ You’re  not  going  ?” 

“ It  certainly  looks  like  that.” 

“ Then  I shall  stay  here.” 

“ I sha’n’t  object : only  you’re  losing  the  mu- 
sic and  the  partners,  and  keeping  the  coach 
waiting.” 

“ Let  the  coach  go  to  grass.” 
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“The  horses,  you  mean.” 

“ Come  now,  I want  to  know  why  you’re  not 
going  ? You  promised  me  the  first  gallop  ; I’m 
not  disposed  to  release  you ; and  Mr.  Thistle 
has  you  down  for  who  knows  how  many  redowa, 
polka,  and  what  not.  There’s  a hall  decorated 
like  a garden,  an  orchestra  that  lends  wings  to 
your  feet,  and  here  am  I in  a new  suit,  ready 
to  sing  ‘ Heigh-ho ! to  the  best  dancing-hall  in 
the  city,’  and  there  we  are.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  sing  it  then  ?” 

‘ ‘ You  haven’t  pitched  it.” 

“What’s  the  time?” 

“Double-quick.” 

“ It’s  all  very  good  fun,  Alick,  but  I can’t  go, 
you  sec.” 

“ That  is  just  what  I can't  see.” 

“ Then  know  that  I have  nothing  to  wear.” 

“ Deplorable ! Where’s  the  embroidered  mus- 
lin?” 

“Aunt  Sophia  says  the  darn  will  show.” 

“ Aunt  Sophia  isn’t  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  life ; bring  it  on,  we  will  look  as  fine  as  a 
fiddle  before  midnight.” 

So  I brought  it  down ; I didn’t  need  much 
urging ; and  he  directed  me  how  to  trim  it  with 
flowers  and  leaves  off  my  own  plants — thanks 
to  Mrs.  Cordis,  who  gave  them  to  me  before  she 
went  to  sea  with  the  Captain.  Alick  said*  he 
saw  a muslin  dress,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’  ball  ■ 
in  Montreal,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner— 
a narrow  festooning  of  myrtle-leaves  running 
around  the  skirt,  about  quarter  of  a yard  from  the 
bottom,  like  a vine,  and  dropping  at  intervals  a 
spray  of  crimson  fuschias ; so  there  we  sat,  Alick 
planning  like  a milliner  and  I executing  like  a 
machine,  and  the  laughter  and  frolic  we  had 
over  it,  fancying  him  making  his  fortune  in  this 
line,  and  I charging  him  with  being  eager  for 
my  presence  at  the  ball,  merely  as  a dancing 
advertisement.  But-by-and-by  it  was  all  fin- 
ished, and  I had  it  on  in  a jiffy,  and  came  down 
to  meet  Alick,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected that  there  were  several  dreadful  darns 
under  those  beautiful  clusters  of  fuschia-bells — 
never  in  the  world ; it  was  perfectly  lovely,  and 
off  we  went  to  the  ball  like  Cinderella.  All  the 
girls  were  ecstatic  over  ray  attire,  and  Aunt 
Sophia’s  amazement  and  efforts  to  conceal  it 
were  too  ludicrous;  but  directly  after  supper 
she  gathered  up  her  wits,  called  her  carnage, 
and  carried  Julia  off  without  saying  a word  to 
me  l Alick  took  me  home  later,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  every  one  was  in  bed,  and  the 
house  dark  as  a pocket,  except  for  a blue  glim- 
mer of  gas  in  the  back  drawing-room. 

“You  are  pale  as  any  ghost,”  said  Alick, 
turning  up  the  gas. 

“You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  live  under  the 
thumb  of  an  ogre.”  He  turned  his  shining  eyes 
upon  me ; I thought  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  did  not  speak. 

“ I wish  I was  an  opera  dancer,  living  on 
pirouettes,’’  I continued. 

He  looked  so  serious  upon  that  that  I asked 
what  he  was  thinking  about. 


“I  was  thinking,”  said  he,  “that  I knew  a 
charm  against  discontent.” 

“ Shall  I cross  your  palm?” 

“You  haven’t  any  silver.” 

“Won’t  the  charm  work  then?” 

“Try  it.” 

‘ ‘ A charm  against  discontent  ? I don’t  know 
any  bnt  change  of  fortune.” 

“Believe  in  whatever  place  you  are  that  is 
the  one  you  were  intended  to  fill,  for  which  you 
are  best  fitted.  That  is  all.” 

“ So  yon  would  not  seek  good  fortune?” 

“What  is  the  need?  If  it  belongs  to  yon  it 
will  find  you  out,  never  fear.  If  it  is  not  yours 
all  the  search  in  the  world  would  not  bring  it  to 
light.” 

“Then  if  I’m  sold  into  slavery  I must  not 
run  away  because  some  one  will  grant  me  my 
freedom  in  course  of  time.” 

“ Are  you  in  danger  of  that  ? You’re  not  to 
attempt  some  rash  measure  to  improve  your  con- 
dition, and  stick  fast  in  the  swamps  with  starva- 
tion before  you  and  the  hound  behind,  bnt  wait 
for  the  proclamation.  To  put  it  a la  Professor 
Blot,  you’re  not  to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.” 

Then  I knew  he  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Thistle. 

“ Oh  well,  if  Tm  a beggar  Tm  not  going  to 
work,  because  presently  the  Rothschilds  will  send 
a check.” 

“ I didn’t  say  so : whatsoever  your  hands  find 
to  do,  do  it  with  fell  your  might,  and  blossom 
into  success  as  the  rose  blossoms  by  natural  im- 
pulsion, instead  of  grappling  fortune  by  the 
throat  and  crying,  ‘Stand  and  deliver!’  like  a 
highwayman.” 

After  which  homily  we  parted.  Bnt  Aunt 
Sophia  never  meant  to  let  me  off  so  cannily,  and 
this  morning  she  came  down  upon  me  like  “ the 
wolf  on  the  fold,”  the  wehr-wolf,  so  that  my 
feelings  are  positively  black  and  blue.  I was 
received  with  the  assurance  that  I made  a pre- 
cious fool  of  myself  last  night,  and  that  every 
one  present  was  struck  dumb  with  my  figurante 
attire ; it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  keep  it  for  a home  dress  if  it  would  effect 
such  happy  results.  I said  nothing  till  she 
came  to  the  ogre  part,  for  plainly  some  one  had 
listened;  then  I merely  inquired,  “Eavcs-drop- 
pers?”  Upon  which  Aunt  Sophia  swept  across 
the  room  like  a simoon,  seized  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  me  such  a shaking  that  my  head 
rings  this  minute ; then  she  dismissed  me  to  my 
room,  not  to  appear  until  I had  acquired  a more 
Christian  spirit,  and  Julia  giggled.  Oh,  if  I 
might  never  go  down  to  break  her  bitter  bread 
again ! If  I were  only  a girl  of  genius  and  ideas, 
knew  what  to  do  for  a living,  and  how  to  do  it ; 
but  I am  only  a precious  fool,  as  Aunt  Sophia  is 
so  kind  as  to  inform  me  every  week  of  my  life, 
who  doesn’t  know  her  own  mind  ten  minutes  at 
a time,  for  no  sooner  do  I resolve  to  accept  Mr. 
Thistle,  and  have  done  with  all  this,  but  some 
glance,  some  word,  some  nameless  grace  of 
Alick’8  carries  all  before  it.  Why  will  not 
some  one  lift  mo  out  of  this  dilemma,  decide 
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for,  whether  to  marry  the  persistent  Thistle  and 
have 

44  A coach  for  to  ride  in, 

A house  for  to  bide  io. 

And  flunkies  to  tend  me  wherever  I go;** 

or  to  endure  this  tempest-in-a-tea-pot  life  until — 

March  2. — Mr.  Thistle  came  yesterday  to  take 
ns  to  a matinee,  but  1 escaped,  thanks  to  a fine 
headache;  only  the  funniest  thing  happened; 
shortly  after  they  were  gone  Alick  rang — I can 
always  tell  his  ring — and  before  I had  reached 
the  drawing-room  my  headache  bad  disappeared. 
Of  course  I accused  him  of  being  an  enchanter. 

“ I wish  I was,”  said  he. 

“ What  would  you  do  first?” 

“Induce  the  Calif  of  Bagdad  to  send  you  a 
fortune  in  a jewel.** 

“Go  on.*’ 

“ And  a lover  not  quite  a beggar.” 

“Go  on,  Sir.** 

“ And  a heart  to  give  him.” 

“Go  on,  Mr.  Trehurne.’* 

“The  good  genius  never  grants  but  three 
wishes  at  a summons ; now  I will  vanish,  only 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  together  into 
genii-land.** 

And  as  the  pain  in  my  head  had  quite  gone, 
I thought  there  was  no  harm  in  going  too.  So 
we  went  off  to  his  studio,  where  he  showed  me 
some  rare  engravings  and  three  oil  paintings  of 
great  value,  one  of  them  a veritable  Old  Master 
— a smiling  face  which  seemed  to  say,  “ I could 
weep,  but  I have  no  tears.” 

“ You  will  look  like  that  when  your  heart  is 
broken,”  said  Alick. 

“ I don’t  ever  mean  to  have  my  heart  broken,” 
said  I. 

“ Then  perhaps  you  mean  to  break  some  one 
else’s.** 

“But  whose  are  they?**  I asked,  thinking, 
certainly,  that  they  were  there  on  exhibition. 

“They  are  mine,”  he  returned;  “a  legacy 
from  my  great-uncle  Deyfer,  who  died  last 
January.** 

“ Oh,  Alick,  how  very  kind  of  him ! But  wasn’t 
he  wealthy  ?’* 

“ He  had  some  property,”  turning  to  adjust  a 
light. 

“And  why  couldn’t  he  have  left  you  some 
money  ?’* 

“He  left  me  what  he  thought  would  please 
me and  what  a tender  light  shone  from  his 
eyes  as  he  told  me  of  this  uncle,  who  had  rescued 
him  from  uncongenial  pursuits,  given  him  mas- 
ters, and  sent  him  abroad,  and  had  now  be- 
queathed him  these  gems  of  art ! 

“ Are  they  not  much  better  than  fine  houses 
and  horses — than  bank-stock  or  bullion?” 

I was  forced  to  confess  that  they  suited  him 
better.  But  we  hung  over  them  so  long,  find- 
ing something  to  praise  and  enjoy  in  every 
stroke;  some  effect  hitherto  unheeded;  some 
touch  which  pointed  the  whole,  that  before  we 
were  aware  it  was  already  past  dinner-time, 
though  I had  intended  to  be  at  home  before 
Aunt  Sophia:  so  we  dined  together  at  Montana's 
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on  birds,  grapes,  and  Muscatel  wine.  I am 
afraid  it  was  a great  extravagance  of  Alick’s, 
but  he  said  that  he  was  ns  rich  as  Croesus  just 
then.  Some  nabob  must  have  bought  his  last 
picture. 

When  wo  reached  homo  they  were  all  there, 
Julia  singing  “Robin  Adair,**  and  Mr.  Thistle 
looking  melancholy. 

“Indeed,”  6aid  Aunt  Sophia,  “we  didn’t 
know  but  you  were  kidnapped.” 

“ My  head  ceased  aching,  and  I thought  the 
air  would  do  me  good,**  I replied. 

“Humbug,**  said  the  sententious  Julia ; and 
as  for  Mr.  Thistle,  he  didn’t  speak  to  me  the 
whole  evening,  and  I never  saw  him  appear  to 
better  advantage. 

March  10. — I heard  Aunt  Sophia  tell  the 
servants  this  morning  that  whenever  Mr.  Tre- 
hurne called  the  ladies  were  not  at  home.  It  is 
very  true.  I am  not  at  home ; I am  in  Bedlam  ! 

March  12. — Yesterday  Alick  called  twice; 
no  one  was  at  home.  But  they  got  their 
“comc-upance,”  as  the  cook  says  to  the  chim- 
ney when  it  smokes.  This  morning  Julia  and 
I went  shopping,  and  not  two  squares  off  wo  en- 
countered Alick.  “Well  met,”  said  he;  “I 
didn’t  know  but  you  had  taken  French  leave. 
I stopped  twice  at  Mrs.  Marx’s  yesterday,  and 
you  were  all  in  the  vocative.”  “Yesterday,” 
said  I,  appearing  to  consider — “yesterday,  why 
I never  left  the  house  all  day;  neither  did 
J ulia.” 

Julia  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

“Are  you  certain  it  was  yesterday?”  quoth 
she. 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed,”  ho  answered  her.  “ One 
of  those  little  hand-screens,  such  as  you  admired 
so  rapturously,  came  into  my  possession  lately, 
and  I brought  it  up  for  you.  After  all  you  might 
not  have  cared  for  it;  it  came  from  over  the 
sea,  and  belonged  to  a century  dead  and  buried.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  indeed  I should !”  said  Julia, 
who  dotes  on  antiquities,  if  they’re  fashionable. 

“ Don’t  thank  me,  please.  Not  being  able  to 
find  you,  I carried  it  into  a store  in  order  to  re- 
place the  tassels  and  ribbons  by  which  it  hung 
when  not  in  use,  and  being  so  thoughtless  as  to 
lay  it  down  while  I took  out  my  purse,  some 
one  made  love  to  it.  The  store  was  brimming 
with  customers ; it  wras  in  vain  to  seek  it.” 

We  told  Aunt  Sophia  on  our  return,  and  she 
looked  daggers. 

March  15. — Alick  called.  We  were  all  at 
home,  thanks  to  the  hand-screen.  Mr.  Thistle 
sent  a box  of  French  bon-bons ; to  sweeten  my 
regard,  Julia  thinks. 

March  30. — Aunt  Sophia  says  these  are  my 
halcyon  days.  Alas ! Alick  is  out  of  town. 

April  9. — Dismal  and  showery.  I should 
think  the  robin’s  nest  in  that  rowan-tree  oppo- 
site my  window  must  be  filled  with  water; 
whenever  the  weather  brightens  a little  the  mate 
commences  to  gush  out  with  a trill  sounding  for 
all  the  world  like : 

uRah»,  rain,  go  away; 

Como  again  another  day.** 
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On  such  days  one  needs  a little  love.  Tried 
to  read  the  “Dead  Secret,”  but  it  made  me 
nervous ; began  & waltz  of  Strauss’s,  it  made  me 
melancholy ; attempted  singing,  and  Aunt  So- 
phia commanded  silence.  “How  happy  the 
life  of  a bird  must  be ! ” 

April  10. — Mr.  Thistle  says  it  has  set  in  for 
a three-days’  storm.  I was  afraid  he  had  set  in 
for  a three-hours’  stay.  A letter  from  Alick 
made  a rent  in  the  clouds. 

April  17. — April  smiles,  and  Spring  asserts 
herself. 

“Only  my  love's  away! 

Td  as  lief  the  blue  were  gray.” 

I didn’t  know  it  was  possible  to  miss  him  so. 
What  if  he  should  never  return  ? What  if  I 
should  miss  him  forever  ? Could  I live  ? Tor- 
turing thought ! 

June  8. — Alick  and  June  came  in  together; 
enongh  for  one  day,  but  not  all.  I am  engaged 
to  Alick ! It  seems  to  me  that  all  my  life  long 
this  month  will  wear  an  aureole ! I have  asked 
him  to  keep  it  private  for  the  present,  because 
Aunt  Sophia  would  make  every  thing  so  un- 
comfortable ; but  I fancy  that  already  she  sus- 
pects something.  Nothing  escapes  her.  I can 
not  look  out  at  the  window  but  she  wishes  to 
know  who  I expect,  nor  smile  to  myself — and, 
prithee,  what  so  natural — but  she  would  pry  into 
the  motive,  nor  write  a note  but  she  wonders  if 
my  correspondence  has  increased.  By-the-way, 
I was  writing  to  poor  Mrs.  Cordis,  who  has  come 
home  without  the  Captain.  I couldn’t  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  her  to-day,  my  hap- 
piness would  contrast  so  sadly  with  her  widow’s 
weeds;  and  how  could  I repress  it?  be  other 
than  lam?  Did  I once  believe  I could  forget 
him  ? that  I could  go  through  life  without  him  ? 
How  vain  a thought ! He  is  to  me  what  perfume 
is  to  the  flower ; without  him  I am  incomplete. 

July  20. — Not  a word  for  my  diary  since  the 
8th  of  June!  That  speaks  for  itself;  it  re- 
quires no  commentary.  The  days  have  hurried 
like  a delightful  dream ; the  days  that  had  used 
to  be  so  long  and  lagging,  so  full  of  taunts  and 
tears ; not  that  Aunt  Sophia  has  forgotten  her 
cunning,  not  by  any  means  that.  Will  joy  last  ? 
Can  bliss  endure  this  side  heaven  ? 

August  31. — My  happiness  goes  out  with  the 
summer-tide.  It  was  a blossom  too  fragile  to 
survive  the  touch  of  early  frosts ; and  yet — and 
yet  Alick  is  true;  he  has  not  forsaken  me. 
Great  Heavens,  it  is  I who  have  forsaken  him ! 
Yes,  here  we  must  languish,  each  at  our  opposite 
pole  of  agony,  never  to  approach  nearer  1 

Did  I boast  one  day  that  time  had  borrowed 
wings  for  my  sake?  Oh,  it  was  a delirious 
boast!  I would  it  had  dallied  on  its  way  in- 
stead ; then,  perhaps,  heaven-on-earth  might 
still  bo  possible  for  a little  while. 

How  I hate  to  recall  that  day,  not  a week 
since,  when,  going  into  the  drawing-room  gay 
and  light-hearted,  Aunt  Sophia  questioned  me  : 

“Docs  a gentleman  address  a lady  to  whom 
ho  is  not  engaged  as  “ My  dearest  love  ?” 

“ I should  think  not,”  I returned. 
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“Then  are  you  engaged  to  Trehurne?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  I asked. 

“Rather,  what  does  this  mean?”  she  cried, 
unfolding  a note  intended  for  me — for  Alick  was 
away — but  which  had  fallen  into  Julia’s  hands 
through  mistake. 

‘ 1 It  means,”  said  I,  boldly,  “ that  honor  is  not 
among  your  virtues,”  for  I was  angry  then. 

“Listen,”  she  resumed;  “we  will  6ee  what 
is  among  yours.  Last  January  Alick  Tre- 
huroe’s  great-uncle  died,  leaving  him  a fortune.” 

“ I never  heard  of  it.” 

“ No,  and  for  a good  reason.  You  have  no- 
ticed, perhaps,  that  his  expenses  have  increased 
of  late ; that  he  has  been  lavish  of  gifts  and 
gold — of  course  I mean  currency,  we  will  sav 
gold  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration.  His  coat 
had  used  to  be  a trifle  shabby,  white  along  the 
seams  and  all  that,  you  know;  his  hat  some- 
times went  begging  for  a little  nap ; he  has  even 
dined  here  with  a patch  on  his  boot.  Now  you 
must  allow  that  all  this  is  changed;  what  is 
there  to  account  for  it?  Certainly  not  his  success 
in  Art,  though  that  is  considerable ; and  then, 
besides,  I have  it  from  the  executors  of  the  will, 
of  whom  my  step-brother  was  one !” 

Iam  ashamed  to  confess  that  already  I was 
more  than  pleased.  I saw  speedy  deliverance 
from  this  donjon-keep,  my  home.  Perhaps  my 
face  told  tales,  for  she  smiled  fiendishly,  and 
continued : 

“But  the  story  is  only  half  told — there  is  a 
sequel,  an  appendix,  a what-you-wilL  This 
uncle  was  an  eccentric  fellow,  it  seems — a person 
of  whims  and  opinions ; he  had  made  his  money 
dollar  by  dollar,  he  knew  what  a slave  one  b 
without  it — so  he  affixed  a condition  to  his  gen- 
erous bequest  and  she  paused)  maliciously,  to 
enjoy  my  curiosity. 

“ It  was  an  odd  condition ; if  I had  money  to 
leave  I would  leave  it  unhampered  or  not  at  all. 
However,  it  seems  like  an  interposition  of  Fate 
to  save  you  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
wealth.  This  fortune  that  places  Trehurne  at 
case,  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  genius,  he 
forfeits  upon  the  day  in  which  he  weds  a dower- 
less  bride.  That  is  all.  Marry  him,  my  child, 
and  ruin  him,  cramp  his  energies,  fetter  his  as- 
pirations, doom  him  to  perpetual  servitude.” 

I do  not  know  what  I replied  to  her,  if  any 
thing,  only  to  my  faithful  diary  can  I trust  the 
hurt  I have  received : that  henceforth  I must  be 
a stranger  to  Alick;  that  I must  see  him  no 
more ; that  if  I were  to  indulge  myself  in  one 
last  interview  he  would  break  down  all  my  re- 
solves and  I should  be  his  ruin.  Ruin ! I did 
not  comprehend  the  word  before.  I have  used  it 
often  without  refleotion.  Last  night  he  came, 
but  I did  not  see  him.  I hid  myself.  I could  not 
endure  to  send  him  a false  message.  I hid  my- 
self, when  I was  aching  to  go  down  and  speak  to 
him  once  more,  to  look  at  him.  But  I have 
written  him.  I have  said,  “I  love  you,  but  I 
leave  you and  I have  sealed  it,  and  in  so  do- 
ing I have  sealed  my  fate : I have  put  a great 
barrier  between  myself  and  happiness.  Now 
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all  that  remains  for  me  is  to  bid  this  place  adieu, 
where  I have  suffered  and  enjoyed  60  much.  Its 
familiar  aspect  would  pierce  me  to  the  heait 
daily,  make  my  wounds  bleed  every  hour ; be- 
sides, it  would  be  dangerous  for  Alick.  I must 
remove  myself  far  from  him  that  he  may  go  on 
to  fortune  and  fame  unhampered  and  unharmed; 
and  years  hence,  when  he  has  quite  forgotten 
me,  I may  perhaps  clear  myself  in  his  eyes. 
And  to  what  might  not  this  hateful  dependence 
sting  me?  Oh,  let  me  go  now  while  I have 
strength ! 

My  preparations  are  soon  made.  I shall  take 
only  the  letters  he  has  written  me,  my  diary, 
and  a few  clothes  in  a valise.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  cumbered.  I have  some  money  in  my  purse 
that  must  last  till  I earn  more.  If  any  thing 
could  interest  me  I should  be  curious  about  this 
new  life  that  I go  to  lead ; but  instead,  I feel 
like  a suicide. 

Ah,  when  we  might  have  been  so  happy ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  I hear  some  one  sing- 
ing— 

‘‘Never  any  more,  while  I live, 

C an  I hope  to  see  his  face, 

As  before.1’ 

I will  close  my  window,  it  might  make  me  to 
waver ; we  have  sung  it  together  so  much. 

In  half  an  hour  the  night-train  will  take  me 
up.  The  clocks  are  striking  eleven.  I have 
opened  my  door  and  listened — the  house  is  si- 
lent as  a tomb  but  closer  than  a furnace.  I did 
not  know  the  night  was  half  so  sultry.  As  for 
me,  I am  cold  and  trembling. 

Good-by,  Alick.  If  I loved  you  less  I could 
not  say  it.  Good-by,  alas ! 

April  20,  1866. — When  I turn  back  to  the 
date  last  recorded  here,  I seem  to  have  grown 
older  by  centuries  instead  of  months;  Fate 
shifted  the  scenes  so  unexpectedly,  showed  me 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  abyss,  made  so  to  grate 
upon  my  cars  the  gates  of  despair,  that,  when- 
ever one  season  recurs  to  me,  one  hour  that  com- 
prehended eternity,  I lose  sanity,  I experience 
an  anguish  too  terrible  to  remember. 

On  the  disastrous  night,  when,  heart-sick  and 
trembling  with  an  uncertain  dread,  I crept  out 
under  the  free  heavens  alone,  the  night-train 
was  just  signaling  approach,  while  its  trail  of 
gray  smoke  floated  slowly  across  the  sky  like 
shapes  of  genii,  bringing  dreams  to  slumbering 
mortals.  I recollect  turning  back  to  gazo  once 
more  at  the  home  I had  left  before  passing  out 
of  sight.  There  it  stood,  white  and  massive, 
nothing  stirring  about  it  but  the  scented  sum- 
mer wind,  and  perhaps  a fire-fly  flashing  across 
a pane ; or  stay,  was  it  indeed  a dim  light  visi- 
ble in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  ? I had  awakened 
some  one ; the  rustle  of  my  skirts  had  betrayed 
me.  I was  already  missed — they  were  making 
haste  to  pursue  ? Alas ! how  all  things  hinge 
on  egotism  when  grief  points  it.  Oh,  had  I 
delayed  a little,  forgotten  my  r6le  an  instant, 
been  shaken  by  irresolution  and  turned  back ; 
but  I was  bent  upon  sacrifice,  and  so  the  victim 


was  not  myself  but  another!  Was  self-will 
punished?  Was  it  that,  choosing  the  wrong 
clew  in  the  tangled  skein,  fresh  troubles  en- 
sued? 

The  train  pnnsed  a moment  and  then  went 
thundering  on  with  me— on  and  on  till  it  seemed 
as  if  steam  were  a myth,  and  only  the  eager  im- 
pulses of  my  own  heart  urged  me  forward  on 
this  impetuous  flight. 

Across  what  miles  of  desolate,  perfumed 
fields  wc  sped,  like  a bitter  thought!  Through 
what  rare  woodland  solitudes,  along  the  brink 
of  what  profound  chasms,  above  what  angTy  cur- 
rents, the  echoes  of  our  signals  threading  off 
into  infinite  space,  the  notes  of  a grand,  de- 
scending scale  capable  of  perfect  melody ! All 
my  thoughts  were  tumult,  all  my  plans  vapor. 
I tried  to  think  of  Alick,  as  if  I had  never  known 
him  too  well — as  one  I might  have  loved  had 
fortune  pleased.  I tried  to  sketch  out  some 
chart  of  my  future  existence ; but  every  thing 
appeared  to  fly  by  me,  like  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows of  the  country-side.  I could  catch  at  no 
salient  point;  I,  and  every  thing  about  mo,  seem- 
ed floating,  formless — more  of  cloud  than  of 
earth  ; more  of  dream  than  reality. 

It  grew  toward  a damp,  cloudy  morning.  The 
passengers  we  took  up  had  not  fairly  given  in  to 
the  fact  of  daybreak,  but  wore  expressions  of 
settled  despondency,  as  if  they  had  caught  the 
infection  from  myself.  I remember  some  one 
saying,  “There  must  have  been  a great  fire 
somewhere  last  night  by  the  red  glare  in  the 
north.” 

“Aurora,  my  dear  fellow!  don’t  engage  in 
incendiarism,  pray,”  was  the  ready  reply ; and, 
except  for  these  two  remarks,  none  of  the  various 
comments  which  travelers  lavish  attached  them- 
selves to  my  memory,  and  before  I reached  the 
metropolis  I could  not  have  told  whether  I had 
dreamed  or  heard  even  these.  What  was  it  to 
me  ? I had  nothing  to  lose  by  fire  or  flood.  I 
had  already  lost.  The  wrecked  need  fear  no 
thief. 

What  a roar  rung  out  from  the  city,  deepen- 
ing as  we  swung  into  the  dark  and  crowded 
ddpot ! What  a mist  of  faces  every  where ! How 
cold  it  was — how  dreary — and  yet  but  yesterday 
it  had  been  summer-time ! 

Oh,  remorseless  gulf  between  yesterday  and 
to-day ! can  no  love  overleap  you  ? 

I expected  to  obtain  copying  from  a lawyer, 
who  I knew  had  transacted  business  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  I directed  my  steps  toward  his  office ; 
but  he  was  engaged,  would  see  me  later,  so  I re- 
turned to  my  lodgings  to  rest  a little.  I must 
have  slept  some  hours,  for  when  I next  fonnd 
fay  way  into  the  thoroughfares  the  news-boys 
were  crying  the  evening  papers.  Other  noises 
confused  me.  I could  only  catch  a broken  sen- 
tence here  and  there:  “Great  fire  in !” 

“Heroic  conduct  of  a young !”  “Lady 

buried  in  the  ruins !”  How  dreadful ! I thought, 
and  stopped  to  listen.  Jnst  then  a boy  passed 
at  my  elbow:  “Have  a paper,  Miss?  Great 
fire ! Rowan  Square  destroyed  f* 
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Rowan  Square ! I could  scarcely  wait  to 
wrench  it  from  his  hand  before  my  eyes  caught 
at  words  that  thrilled  the  blood  to  my  finger-tips,  ' 
and  sent  it  soaring  in  blinding  flashes  to  my 
brain.  To  the  latest  day  I live  I think  I shall 
ever  remember  that  paragraph. 

“The  fire  in  Rowan  Square  broke  out  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o’clock,  in  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Marx  and  family,  all  of  whom 
escaped,  with  the  exception  of  a niece  who  slept 
in  the  wing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished. 
Mr.  Trehurne,  in  attempting  to  rescue  this  un- 
fortunate young  lady  from  the  burning  building, 
fell  with  a portion  of  it  and  received  such  in- 
juries that  his  life  is  despaired  of.” 

Mr.  Trehurne — that  was  Alick. 

I read  no  further;  all  the  world  grew  black 
as  night,  and  turned  on  one  relentless  pivot; 
Alick  was  dying ! Then  it  could  no  longer  harm 
him  if  I returned  to  him.  Return ! Not  a mo- 
ment’s delay.  Oh,  why  had  I ever  left  him! 
Had  I feared  poverty  and  the  loss  of  ease  for 
him ! Oh,  fool  and  blind,  when  poverty  is  the 
pedestal  of  genius,  and  idleness  the  disease  of 
great  souls ! 

I remember  the  miles  and  miles  of  solitary 
country  across  which  wo  seemed  to  creep,  whose 
sweet  breath  fevered  me — whose  wide  loneliness 
afflicted  me  like  a grave,  long  green  and  sunk- 
en; I remember  passengers  who  talked  among 

themselves  of  the  late  frightful  fire  at , and 

passed  on  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  thermometer,  and  other  matters.  It 
meant  little  to  them,  only  an  incident  of  the 
hour,  an  item  already  stale,  while  to  me  it 
meant,  perhaps,  an  empty  life.  I remember  the 
startled  gaze  and  shrinking  of  people  in  the 
streets,  as  if  a ghost  had  passed  by.  I remem- 
ber all  these  things  vaguely,  as  if  I had  been 
told  them,  or  suffered  them  in  some  abnormal 
state,  for  I understood  nothing  clearly  till  I saw 
Him. 

My  God ! was  that  scarred  and  crippled  form 
Alick’s?  That  pained  and  writhing  frame? 
That  seared  brow  ? That  wandering  brain  ? 

And  this  for  me ! 

When  I think  of  it  tears  drown  my  sight  and 
choke  my  speech — the  tears  that  would  not  flow 
when  doubt  darkened  my  horizon.  When  I 
think  of  it  I become  dearer  to  myself.  I am  the 
free  purchase  of  a devoted  heart,  of  sufferings 
unutterable,  of  beauty  defaced,  of  strength  de- 
fied— perhaps  of  a career  sacrificed. 

Ah,  if  I had  been  worth  the  price ! 

Through  what  leaden  days  I struggled  with 
terror!  through  what  inexorable  nights ! What 
black  despairs  encompassed  me,  like  a legioi^ 
of  threatening  phantoms!  what  bitter  regrets 
swept  me  like  the  whirlwind ! for  in  his  delirium 
he  was  always  seeking  me,  always  making  the 
perilous  ascent ; groping  for  me  with  his  poor, 
faithful  hands,  calling  me  in  such  wild,  appeal- 
ing tones. 

The  doctors  feared  the  shock  of  my  presence 
for  him,  but  I — I knew  better.  When  he  called, 

I answered ; that  soothed  him,  and  he  fell  asleep 


' with  his  swathed  hand  grasping  my  own,  and 
woke  refreshed.  He  had  found  me.  The  as- 
surance that  I was  not  lost  beneath  that  black- 
ened pile  reached,  somehow,  his  enfeebled  per- 
ceptions, struck  out  a spark  of  sweet  intelli- 
gence, till  slowly  his  brain  swung  back  into  the 
old  ruts  of  reason,  but  not  in  a day  nor  a week. 

Oh,  that  glad  morning  when  he  awoke  and, 
smiling,  said: 

“I  have  been  oppressed  with  such  a hateful 
nightmare,  love !”  And  I hid  my  face  in  the  pil- 
low and  could  not  reply,  and  the  doctors  came 
and  declared  I had  saved  him,  and  the  world 
suddenly  grew  light  and  jocund. 

It  was  worth  while  to  have  endured  some- 
thing in  order  to  arrive  at  such  a break  of  day — 
a morning  flushed  with  the  radiance  of  hope. 
Hope ! They  who  pass  a lifetime  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  repose,  tortured  by  no  pursuing  fears, 
afflicted  by  no  treacherous  uncertainties,  do  not 
know  the  word.  It  is  a delightful  prism,  capti- 
vating by  a thousand  beautiful  illusions,  but 
which  the  ignorant  mistake  for  a bit  of  broken 
glass;  and,  indeed,  if  these  sojourners  in  a per- 
petual calm  held  Aladdin’s  Lamp  itself,  they 
would  need  to  think  twice  before  rubbing  it. 
Hope  is  the  solace  of  aching  bouIs,  the  palace 
of  the  mendicant,  the  life -boat  of  the  ship- 
wrecked, the  asylum  of  the  wretched. 

Alick’s  wounds  healed  slowly ; for  weeks  he 
was  feebler  than  a child,  the  merest  echo  of 
himself ; he  who  had  been  so  strong,  whose 
matchless  health  spoke  in  each  trifling  move- 
ment, in  the  flashing  eye,  the  glowing  cheek, 
the  buoyant  tread,  the  imperious  tone — but  he 
will  never  walk  again  unaided.  Here  he  lies 
slumbering  beside  me — a face  paler  than  nun’s 
behind  a grate ; his  brows  bound  with  a burn- 
ing band — a coronet  time  will  hardly  efface ; his 
hand  clutching  the  crutch  he  never  dreamed  of 
needing.  To-day  he  was  wheeled  into  the  gar- 
den, because  spring  is  in  earnest,  and  though  he 
said  nothing,  I knew  that  he  longed  to  look  at 
the  world  outside.  There  wo  watched  the  rob- 
ins build,  singing  at  their  work,  while  the  grass 
seemed  to  grow  under  our  feet. 

May  1. — We  are  still  at  Mrs.  Cordis’s.  Dear 
soul,  she  had  Alick  brought  here  at  the  begin- 
ning, because  she  loved  us ; and  here  she  says 
I shall  stay  till  I go  to  Mrs.  Trebume’s. 

Mrs.  Trehurne.  How  strangely  it  looks ! I 
told  Alick  that  I “ didn’t  believe  there  was  no 
such  person,”  and  ho  said  she  would  arrive  the 
first  day  in  June,  and  “would  she  be  content- 
ed with  such  a broken  reed  as  himself?”  and, 
“ Oh,  Alick,”  I answered  him,  “ she  will  be  the 
happiest  woman  in  all  the  land,  only — ” 

“Only  what?” 

“ She  will  be  your  ruin.” 

“ Ah,  I expect  that ; but  how  in  particular  ?” 

“ Oh,  Alick  ! why  do  you  ask?  I have  not 
a penny.  Marry  me,  and  lose  your  fortune.” 

“ My  fortune ! What  do  you  know  about  it, 
little  witch  ? I had  intended  to  keep  it  secret 
for  a wedding  present.  I wanted  to  be  certain 
that  no  circumstance  of  fortune  could  alienate 
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you,  that  you  were  my  own  in  spite  of  poverty, 
and — must  I confess  it? — in  spite  of  Mr.  This- 
tle.” 

“But  this  does  not  prevent  you  from  ruin, 
my  Lord  of  Burleigh.” 

“ Ruin ! I don’t  understand  you.” 

“It  is  not  like  you  to  mislead  me,  Alick, 
about  this  thing.  Aunt  Sophia  had  it  on  good 
authority  that  your  uncle’s  property  was  condi- 
tional upon  your  marrying  an  heiress,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.” 

“ And  that  was  the  lucky  ticket-of-leave  which 
preserved  you  from  the  flames.  Thank  Aunt 
Sophia  for  one  fib,  if  no  more.  She  has  an  un- 
accountable manner  of  perverting  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  things.  My  copy  of  the  will  reads  just 
the  other  way.  Marry  an  heiress  and  I am  lost. 
If  you  will  be  obliging  enough  to  marry  me  it 
will  be  a capital  speculation.” 

“ But  it  will  disappoint  Aunt  Sophia,”  said  I. 

“And  perhaps  Mr.  Thistle,”  said  he. 

May  12. — Aunt  Sophia  called  this  morning 
with  Julia ; she  has  lost  considerably  by  the  fire 
— I wonder  if  she  thinks  I set  it.  She  did  not 
invite  me  to  return  to  her  home,  but  asked  Mrs. 
Cordis  if  it  was  true  that  I meant  to  make  such 
a precious  fool  of  myself  as  to  marry  Trehume. 

“It’s  the  money,  depend  upon  it,”  was  her 
flattering  conclusion ; “ but  then  she  always  was 
a little  silly,  you  know.” 

Mrs.  Cordis  treated  my  affectionate  relative 
to  a piece  of  her  mind — a generous  piece,  no 
doubt. 

The  first  of  J une  is  my  wedding-day. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PROPERLY  regarded,  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  a newspaper  arc  among  the  most 
important,  for  no  man  really  becomes  acquaint- 
ed even  with  the  news  of  the  day  until  lie  has 
thoroughly  perused  the  advertisements.  They 
are  the  pulse  of  commerce  and  universal  activ- 
ity. They  contain  not  only  rare  specimens  of 
human  idiosyncrasies,  but  afford  a general  view 
of  life  in  every  possible  phase.  They  aid  the 
arts  and  sciences ; they  minister  to  love ; they 
speak  of  change;  sometimes  they  excite  a smile, 
sometimes  a tear.  To  the  sick  man  they  prom- 
ise health  ; to  the  poor  man  they  offer  wealth ; 
the  pleasure-seeker  is  posted  in  amusements; 
the  book-buyer  learns  the  title  and  price  of  the 
last  new  work ; the  house-hunter  reads  of  a de- 
sirable and  eligible  tenement  for  “a  family  with- 
out children the  traveler  of  the  best  means  of 
conveyance;  the  unemployed  of  employment; 
in  fine,  every  imaginable  want  is  supposititious- 
ly  supplied  by  the  advertising  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Different  theories  may  be  held  on  the  art 
and  science  of  advertising.  This  paper,  how- 
ever, will  neither  advocate  old  ones  nor  ad- 
vance any  thing  new.  Its  design  is  rather  to 
illustrate  history  by  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
advertising,  and  to  show  how  many  secrets  of 
social  and  commercial  life  are  locked  up  in  a 


column  of  advertisements  which  by  somo  peo- 
ple is  never  read. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  origin  of  news- 
paper advertisements.  We  believe  it  to  be 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  so  numerous  are  the  ver- 
sions that  have  been  given.  The  latest  we 
have  seen  is  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
overhauling  the  back  files  of  the  English  news- 
papers preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
the  earliest  advertisement  published  in  the  En- 
glish language  was  the  offer  of  a reward  for  the 
recovery  of  a “piebald  nag,”  inserted  in  The 
Moderate  (a  London  newspaper),  March  27, 
1649,  about  two  months  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  The  same  writer  professes  to  give 
the  origin  of  quack  medicine  proclamations. 
To  one  Mrs.  Claudia  Faber  belongs  the  ques- 
tionable honor  of  commencing  it.  She  adver- 
tised an  article  called  “Aurem  Potabile” — 
doubtless  some  exhilarating  cordial — in  the 
London  Gazette  of  1682,  and  the  court  beau- 
ties of  the  “Merry  Monarch’s”  reign  patron- 
ized the  philter. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  the  art  of  news- 
paper puffing  seems  to  have  been  introduced. 
The  origin  of  the  word  puff  as  applied  to  a 
newspaper  article  is  French.  In  France,  at 
one  time,  the  head-dress  most  in  vogue  was 
called  a pouff.  It  consisted  of  the  hair  raised 
as  high  as  possible  over  horse-hair  cushions, 
and  then  ornamented  with  objects  indicative  of 
the  tastes  and  history  of  the  wearer.  For  in- 
stance, the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Court,  after  the  birth  of  a son  and 
heir,  had  on  her  pouff  a representation  in  gold 
and  enamel,  most  beautifully  executed,  of  a 
nursery ; there  was  the  cradle  and  the  baby,  the 
nurse,  and  a whole  host  of  playthings.  Ma- 
dame d’Egmont,  the  Due  de  Richelieu’s  daugh- 
ter, after  her  father  had  taken  Port  Mahon,  wore 
on  her  pouff  a little  diamond  fortress,  with  sen- 
tinels keeping  guard — the  sentinels,  by  means  of 
mechanism,  being  made  to  walk  up  and  down. 
This  advertisement — the  jmff—is  the  origin  of 
the  present  word  “ puff”  applied  to  the  inflations 
of  newspapers.  Puffing  commenced  early,  even 
before  the  word  was  thus  used.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  a journal  told  the  people  that  “about 
forty  miles  from  London  is  a schoolmaster  who 
has  had  such  success  with  boys  as  there  are  al- 
most forty  ministers  and  schoolmasters  that  were 
his  scholars.”  Not  very  good  grammar  this,  but 
in  other  respects  very  much  like  the  announce- 
ments one  sometimes  sees,  that  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  and  men  learned  in  law  and  divin- 
ity, will  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  some  colle- 
giate school,  they  or  their  sons  “having  been 
educated  at  that  institution.”  By-the-way,  the 
schoolmaster  who  had  such  success  with  boys  in 
the  seventeenth  century  had  a helpmate  who 
deserves  mention.  “His  wife,”  says  the  penny- 
a-liner,  “ teaches  girls  lace-making,  plain  work, 
raising  paste,  sauces,  and  cookery  to  the  degree 
of  exactness.” 
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A few  specimens  of  antique  advertising  may 
show  that,  while  wc  have  improved  in  orthog- 
raphy and  punctuation,  we  have  made  scarcely 
any  advance  in  the  true  art  of  advertising.  The 
following  proves  that  Isaac  Punchard  was  “a 
man-of-all-work.”  His  advertisement  appeared 
in  a paper  published  in  Aylesham,  County  of 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1680,  and  read  thus,  ver- 
batim et  literatim: 

By  his  Majesty’*  letters  patent.  Beards  taken  off  and 
Registered  by  Isaac  Punch a bd,  Barber,  Perrewig  maker. 
Surgeon,  Parish  Clerk,  Schoolmaster,  Blacksmith  & Man 
Midwife.  I shaves  for  a penne,  cuts  hare  for  two  pence, 
and  oyld  and  Powdird  in  the  bargane,  young  Ladies  geo- 
tely  educated,  lamps  lited  by  the  year  or  quarter,  young 
Gentlemen  also  taut  their  Grammer  language  iu  the  neat- 
est manner  drgreat  kecr  takln  of  their  marrels  & Spelen. 
Also  Salme  Singing  and  Horce  shewing  by  the  reel  makir, 
likewise  moks  & Mends  all  sorts  of  butes  & shews,  teaches 
the  Ho  boy  and  Jews  harp,  cuts  corns,  bledea  & Blisters 
on  the  lowest  terms.  Covvtil lions  and  other  dances  taut 
at  honm  and  abrode,  also  deals  holesale  & retail  in  Per- 
fumery in  all  its  branches,  sells  all  sorts  of  Stashinary 
ware,  together  with  blackin  ball.  Red  herins,  Gingerbread, 
Coles,  Scnibbin  brushes,  treycle,  mousetraps,  & all  other 
sweetmeats.  Likewise  God-father’s  cordial,  red  rate*,  Ta- 
tocs,  Sasnges,  Black  Puddins,  and  other  Garden  stuff 

P.S.  I teeches  Goggrlfy  & all  them  outlanguaged  kind 
of  things.  A bawl  on  Wensday  and  Friday.  All  per- 
formed God  willon  by  mo  Ibaac  Punchabd.  To  be  hard 
off  at  my  wharchouso  were  you  may  bo  sarved  with  the 
very  best  Bacco,  by  the  ounce,  ream,  quire,  or  Single 
Sheet 

N.B.  Also  Likewise,  beware  of  Counterfeets  for  such  is 
abrode. 

Travelers  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia will  be  not  a little  edified  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  Bradford’s  Philadelphia 
Mercury,  March,  1732-3 : 

This  is  to  give  Notice  unto  Gentlomen,  Merchants, 
Tradesmen,  Travelers,  and  others  that  Solomon  Smith 
and  James  Moore  of  Burlington  keepeth  two  Stage  Wag- 
ons, intending  to  go  from  Burlington  to  Amboy , and  back 
from  Amboy  to  Burlington  again.  Once  every  week  or 
offVer  if  that  business  presents.  They  have  also  a vory 
good  storehouse,  very  commodious  for  the  storing  of  any 
sort  of  Merchants’  Goods  free  from  any  charges,  where 
good  care  will  be  taken  of  all  sorts  of  Good. 

One  of  the  earliest  poetical  advertisements 
with  which  we  have  met  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Gazette  in  1746.  Here  it  is : 

Two  handsome  chairs 
With  very  good  geers, 

With  horses  or  without, 

To  carry  friends  about 
Likewise  saddle  horsen,  if  gentlemen  please, 

To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  at  their  easo. 

Is  to  be  hired  by  Abram  Carpenter,  cooper. 

Well  known  os  a very  good  cask-hooper. 

Shows  were  “rayther  skeerc”  in  the  olden 
times,  and  caterers  had  to  make  the  most  out 
of  little.  The  copy  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  or  Weekly 
Postboy , of  November  22,  1756,  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  show  business  in  former 
days.  Jonas  Spoek  must  have  been  the  Bar- 
nnra  of  his  day.  Here  is  the  curiosity  : 

To  be  been,  at  the  sign  of  tho  Golden  Apple,  at  Peck’s 
Slip,  price  sixpence,  children  four  coppers,  a largo  snake- 
slim  21  feet  long,  and  four  feet  one  inch  wide.  It  was 
killed  by  somo  of  Gen.  Braddock’s  men  by  firing  six  halls 
into  him,  close  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  supposed  to 
be  coming  down  to  feed  on  dead  men.  When  it  was 


killed,  there  was  found  in  its  belly  a child,  supposed  tube 
four  years  old,  together  with  a live  dog ! It  had  a horn 
on  its  tail  seven  inches  long,  and  it  ran  as  fast  as  a horse. 
All  gentlemen  and  ladies  desirous  to  see  it  may  apply  to 
the  subscriber  at  Peck’s  Slip.  Jonas  Spoke. 

There  appear  to  have  been  women,  even  in 
the  last  century,  who  were  able  to  tpke  care  of 
themselves  and  maintain  their  “ rights;”  that  is, 
if  we  may  judge  from  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  tho  Philadelphia  Chronicle,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1760: 

Anthony  Redman,  my  inhuman  husband,  having  ad- 
vertised roe  to  the  world  in  the  most  odious  light,  jtutics 
to  my  character  obliges  me  to  take  this  method  to  deny 
his  accusation,  and  to  assure  the  public  that  his  charges 
against  me  are  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth ; and 
proceed,  as  I imagine,  from  the  ill  advice  of  his  pretended 
friends,  added  to  the  wild  chimeras  of  hi*  own  stupidly 
jealons  and  infatuated  noddle.  Cathebimk  Redman. 

By  the  advertisement  which  follows  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  first  paper  manu- 
factory in  Massachusetts  was  established  at  Mil- 
ton  by  Captain  John  Boies.  Previous  to  its 
establishment  all  paper  was  imported  from  En- 
gland. The  proprietor  advertises  in  the  Boston 
Gazette , March  9,  1767,  as  follows : 

The  Bell  Cabt  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end 
of  next  month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  paper  mill  at  Milton, 
when  all  people  that  will  encourage  the  paper  manufac- 
tory may  dispose  of  them.  The  best  price  will  be  given. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  various  parties  by 
whom  the  rags  will  be  taken  in,  the  advertise- 
ment closing  with  a poetical  effusion : 

uRaga  are  as  beauties,  which  concealed  lie. 

But  when  in  paper,  how  it  charms  the  eye: 

Pray,  save  rags,  new  beauties  to  discover, 

For  paper  truly  every  one’s  a lover: 

By  the  pen  and  press  such  knowledge  is  display’d. 
As  wouldn’t  exist,  if  paper  was  not  made. 

Wisdom  of  things,  mysterious,  divine, 

Illustriously  doth  ou  paper  shine.” 

One  of  the  oddest  advertisements  of  olden 
time,  and  apt  to  stir  American  patriotism,  we 
gather,  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  from  an 
Irish  paper,  the  Londonderry  Journal,  of  April 
30,  1783: 

Whereas,  on  February,  tho  14th,  17S3,  it  pleased  kind 
Providence  to  confer  on  Mathew  Ncelv,  of  Burnally,  Par- 
ish of  Tamla gh tfingl an , and  County  of  Londonderry,  a 
man  child  whoso  appearance  is  promising  and  amiable, 
and  hopes  the  Being  who  caused  him  to  exist  will  grant 
him  grace.  Also,  in  consideration  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  many  heroic  deeds  done  by  that  universally  re- 
nowned patriot.  General  Washington,  the  said  Mathew 
Neely  hath  done  himself  the  honor  of  calling  the  said  man 
child  by  tho  name  of  George  Washington  Neely,  he  being 
the  first  child  known  or  so  called  in  this  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  Washington,  that  brilliant  western  star. 

The  members  of  the  dentistry  “persuasion” 
may  not  be  a little  surprised  to  be  informed  of 
a fact  concerning  one  of  the  pioneers  in  their 
profession.  In  the  year  1 784  an  advertisement 
was  published,  wherein  Dr.  Le  Mayeur,  dentist, 
proposed  to  tho  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  trans- 
plant teeth ; stating  therein,  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  teeth  in  tho  preceding  six  months.  At 
tho  same  time,  he  offered  two  guineas  for  everr 
tooth  from  44  persons  disposed  to  sell  their  from 
teeth,  or  any  of  them!”  He  was  very  succcss- 
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fnl  in  his  operations,  and  realized  a consider- 
able fortune.  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  a few  years  ago 
in  the  Courrier  de  Sonne  et  Loire , of  which  the 
following  is  a translation.  It  is  peculiarly 
French : 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Cutlteb,  Mechanical  Dentlats, 
inform  the  public  that  they  are  about  to  quit  Chalons  for 
their  country  house,  and  those  patrons  who  intend  accord- 
ing them  their  confidence  will  find  in  their  new  Eden  of 
flowers  every  thing  to  satisfy  their  tastes*.  The  appre- 
hension usually  raised  by  the  sight  of  the  instruments 
will  disappear  as  by  enchantment  beneath  the  carpet  of 
verdure  of  their  delightful  oasis. 

The  great  social  nuisance  of  4 4 servant-gal- 
ism”  is  not  really  of  modern  date,  but  troubled 
some  of  our  ancestors ; and  by  them,  as  by  us, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  press  to  correct  some 
features  of  the  evil.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Frovidence 
(Rhode  Island)  Gazette  of  1796 : 

Fivb  Hundred  Dollars  Reward.— Was  mislaid,  or 
taken  away  by  mistake  (soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Abolition  Society),  from  the  servant-girls  of  this  town,  all 
inclination  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  and  left  in  lieu  thereof 
an  impudent  appearance,  a strong  and  continued  thirst 
for  high  wages,  a gossiping  disposition  for  every  kind  of 
amusement,  a leering  and  hankering  after  persons  of  the 
other  sex,  a desire  of  finery  and  fashion,  a never-ceasing 
trot  after  new  places  more  advantageous  for  stealing,  with 
a number  of  contingent  accomplishments  that  do  not  suit 
the  wearers.  Now,  if  any  person  or  persons  will  restore  to 
the  owners  that  degreo  of  honesty  and  industry  which  has 
been  for  some  time  missing,  he  or  they  shall  receive  the 
above  reward  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  besides  the  warm- 
est blessings  of  many  abused  householders. 

The  same  paper,  of  November  19,  same  year, 
publishes  the  advertisement  of  a painstaking, 
industrious,  and  rhyming  shoemaker.  It  is  a 
fair  contribution  to  the  curiosities  of  newspaper 
literature : 

It  may  be  wise  to  advertise, 

The  work  is  now  in  hand, 

He  makes  a heel,  neat  and  genteel 
As  any  in  the  land. 

Court,  block  and  stick,  made  quick  and  sleek 
None  equal  in  the  State. 

All  those  that  view,  may  say  'tis  true, 

What  1 do  here  relate. 

But  to  be  short,  another  sort 
Of  heels,  are  called  spring, 

By  John  Smith  made,  this  is  his  trade: 

He  served  and  learned  at  Lynn. 

Truly  His  said,  these  heels  are  made 
Within  old  Providence, 

Sold  by  wholesale,  or  at  retail. 

One  dozen  for  twelve  pence. 

The  purchaser  need  go  no  further, 

Only  inquire  of  Bene  Thurber, 

And  he  can  show  you  where  to  stop. 

Because  he  lives  close  to  my  shop. 

A bunch  of  grapes  is  Thurber's  sign, 

A shoe  and  boot  is  made  on  mine. 

My  shop  doth  stand  in  Bowen's  Lane 
And  Jonathan  Cady  is  my  name. 

The  next  week  some  brother  poetaster  ad- 
dressed the  following  distich  to  the  rhyming 
cobbler : 

“To  Mb.  Jonathan  Cadt. 

“Make  an  end  to  your  rhymes,  close  accounts  with  the 

past. 

And  take  to  your  heels,  and  you'll  speed  well  at  last,*1 

Tlio  Providence  Gazette  also  published,  in  the 
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form  of  an  advertisement,  a droll  specimen  of 
Yankee  wit.  The  writer  certainly  deserved  44  a 
good  run  of  custom  :” 

To  be  sold  by  Nicholas  Branch,  at  hla  Refectory,  west 
end  of  the  bridge  In  Providence,  Solid  Arguments,  con- 
sisting of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  hams,  eggs,  salmon,  neats' 
tongue,  oysters,  etc.,  ready  cooked.  Agitations.— Cider, 
vinegar,  salt,  pickles,  swect-oll,  etc.  Grievances.— Pep- 
per-sauce, mustard,  black  pepper,  cayenne,  etc.  Punish- 
ments.— Wine,  brundy,  gin,  spirits,  porter,  etc.  Super- 
fluities.—Suuff,  tobacco,  and  eegars.  N.B.  Any  of  the 
above  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  Necessaries,  viz. — 
French  crowns,  Spanish  dollars,  pistareens,  cents,  mills, 
or  bank-bills.  Credit  given  for  Payments — 30,  60,  and 
90  seconds,  or  as  long  as  a man  can  hold  his  breath. 

Rudiments  Gratis,  viz.— Those  indebted  for  Arguments 
must  not  be  Agitated , nor  think  it  a Grievance  if  they 
should  meet  Punishment  for  calling  for  such  Superflui- 
ties, and  supposing  it  not  Secessarp  to  moke  immediate 
Payment. 

No  one  can  read  the  44  Personals”  of  the  city 
daily  without  seeing  into  much  of  the  romance 
of  everyday  life.  They  are  the  very  cream  of 
the  curiosities  of  advertising.  While  other 
classes  deal  with  the  outer  movements  of  trade, 
business,  and  social  needs,  this  deals  only  with 
the  secret  springs  of  individual  action.  Other 
advertisements  are  addressed  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, but  a personal  one  is  generally  in- 
tended but  for  the  eye  of  one  individual,  and  is, 
therefore,  framed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to 
that  one.  It  is  the  mystery  thus  given  to  them 
which  constitutes  a peculiar  charm.  He  who 
does  not  know  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  apt  to 
surround  it  in  his  own  mind  with  highly-colored 
attributes;  and  when  he  undertakes  to  sketch 
outlines,  not  only  for  one,  but  sometimes  for  a 
dozen  of  these  romances  in  a day,  he  certainly 
has  to  give  a wide  scope  to  his  imagination. 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  serious  to  frivolous, 
from  solemn  to  ridiculous,  they  lead  the  mind 
through  a fantastic  realm  of  thought.  A simi- 
lar record  of  tfye  internal  daily  life  of  Thebes,  of 
Athens,  or  of  Rome,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  serious  writings 
of  historians  in  giving  us  a life-like  impression  of 
the  manners  of  the  day.  But  neither  Egyptian, 
Greek,  nor  Roman  civilization  reached  so  far  as 
to  produce  a newspaper,  and  consequently  the 
romance  of  personal  advertisements  was  un- 
known to  it.  In  fact,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
an  American  institution.  Many  that  we  find 
in  our  own  papers  are  inserted  by  courtesans, 
fortune-tellers,  and  the  44  baser  sort”  generally. 
Such  are  not  worth  repeating,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  insertion  in  any  journal  claiming 
respectability,  or  that  is  read  by  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Others,  however,  are  of  a more  in- 
nocent kind,  but  so  mysterious  as  to  excite  specu- 
lation. 

Those  of  the  matrimonial  character  are,  of 
course,  prominent,  and  show  the  difficulty  that 
some  men,  and  even  women,  have  in  securing 
44  partners  for  life.”  Here  is  an  instance  of  a 
delicate  way  of  advertising  for  a husband,  which, 
considering  that  it  is  from  a young  lady,  comes 
most  remarkably  to  the  point  without  any  fem- 
inine circumlocution : 
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Wanted.— By  & young  Lady,  aged  nineteen,  of  pleasing 
countenance,  good  figure,  agreeable  manners,  general  in- 
formation and  varied  accomplishments,  who  has  studied 
every  thing,  from  the  creation  to  crochet,  a situation  in 
the  family  of  a gentleman.  She  will  take  the  head  of  the 
table,  manage  hia  household,  scold  his  servants,  nurse  his 
babies  (when  they  arrive),  check  his  tradesmen’s  bills,  ac- 
company him  to  the  theatre,  cut  the  leaves  of  his  new 
book,  sew  on  his  buttons,  warm  his  slippers,  and  generally 
make  his  life  happy.  Apply  in  the  first  place,  by  letter, 

to  Louisa  Caroline,  Linden  Grove, , and  afterward  to 

Rapa,  upon  the  premises.  Wedding-Ring,  No.  4,  Small. 

The  following,  of  the  same  gender,  is  equally 
as  explicit : 

A lilOULY  RESrECTAIILB  WlDOW,  A LITTLE  OVKB  TlIIB- 
ty,  unincumbered,  and  possessing  her  own  pin-money,  is 
of  a kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  capable  of  mak- 
ing a home  happy,  would  like  to  correspond  with  a widow- 
er older  than  herself  (has  no  objection  to  a family),  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  Can  give  good  references  and  rea- 
sons for  this  mode  of  making  her  wishes  known.  Will  re- 
ceive letters  for  one  week.  Address,  etc.,  etc. 

The  “highly  respectable  widow,”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coming  husband,  is  “ unincum- 
bered,” but  graciously  says  in  advance  that  she 
“has  no  objection  to  a family.”  She  is,  how- 
ever, particular  that  the  future  husband  should 
be  “a  widower  older  than  herself,”  fancying, 
perhaps,  that  “old  birds  are  caught  with  chaff,” 
or  rather,  maybe,  that  widowers  of  experience 
make  the  most  pliant  husbands,  if  perchance 
they  have  gone  through  a hard  mill.  Never- 
theless, those  disposed  to  reply  to  such  an  ad- 
vertisement should  remember  Sam  Weller’s 
immortal  advice,  “Beware  of  the  vidders!” 

Here  is  another,  which  is  really  tantalizing : 

Matrimonial. — A young  Lady,  aged  eighteen,  of  good 
appearance,  now  visiting  in  the  country,  wishes  to  corre- 
spond with  a gentleman  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  with  a view  to  matrimony.  Money  no  object,  as 
the  advertiser  possesses  ample  means  to  support  them 

handsomely  through  life.  Please  address  Miss  S , 

Streot,  New  York. 

Sweet  “eighteen,”  “money  no  object,”  “ am- 
ple means  to  support  them  handsomely  through 
life.”  Great  inducements!  and,  doubtless,  a 
great  humbug.  But  still,  it  may  be  that  Miss 

S is  “ honest.”  Nevertheless,  wc  can  not 

help  questioning  the  “good  appearance”  of  the 
advertiser. 

Very  young  men  are  also  guilty  of  advertis- 
ing for  matrimonial  companions.  A promising 
yoang  gentleman  thus  advertised  in  the  New 
York  Disjmtch: 

I am  twenty- tiir re  tears  of  age,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  and  a half  in  height,  a figure  and  face  said  to  be 
the  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty — a gentleman  by  birth 
and  inheritance  (there  was  never  a mechanic  in  ray  family), 
educated  in  a European  University,  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, a thorough  linguist — and  utterly  incapable  of  earn- 
ing a living.  I should  like  to  marry  into  a wealthy  fami- 
ly, which,  wanting  the  prestige  of  birth,  would  be  elevated 
by  an  alliance  with  me.  I could  make  myself  generally 
useful  In  such  a family  by  teaching  the  younger  members 
manners,  and  accustoming  the  elder  to  the  easy  carriage 
and  grace  of  well-bred  people.  There  are  many  wealthy 
faroUios  who  have  boxes  at  the  opera,  who,  under  my  di- 
rection, would  speedily  learn  to  look  as  aristocratic  and 
important  os  they  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
arc.  Such  a family,  after  a few  lessons  from  me,  would 
pass  for  well-bred  people — in  a crowd — and  I should  make 
them  understand  the  opera,  which  now  they  do  not 


Few  can  doubt  the  eligibility  of  this  candidate 
for  the  marriage  noose.  But  he  is  in  a bad  fix, 
and  honestly  says  that  he  wants  a wife  to  take 
care  of  him.  And,  really,  his  brilliant  and  sub- 
stantial accomplishments  should  recommend 
him  to  some  of  the  new  families  of  Murray 
Hill,  who  would  find  such  a son-in-law  a rare 
acquisition. 

The  next,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald, 
is  modest  with  all  the  virtue  of  innocence : 

Wanted. — A situation  as  son-in-law  in  a respectable 
family.  Blood  and  breeding  no  object,  being  already  sup- 
plied ; capital  essential.  No  objection  to  going  a short  dis- 
tance into  the  country.  • 

Another  yonng  man  is  hunting  after  a hand- 
some income : 

Matrimonial. — Wanted. — A Wife,  possessing  intelli- 
gence and  a moderate  allowance  of  beauty,  by  a young 
man  of  twenty-five,  passably  good-looking,  and  enjoying  a 
handsome  income.  Any  young  lady  of  property,  matri- 
monially inclined,  may  find  a correspondent  of  like  in- 
clination by  addressing  Harry , Williamsburg  Post- 

office,  New  York. 

The  gem  of  matrimonial  advertising,  how- 
ever, is  the  following.  The  writer  is  evidently 
a coward ; but  still,  under  certain  circumstances, 
displays  a remarkable  degree  of  common  sense : 

A Young  Gentleman,  on  the  point  of  getting  married, 
is  desirous  of  meeting  a man  of  experience  who  will  dis- 
suade him  from  such  a step.  Address,  etc. 

Experience  “after  marriage”  produces  also 
some  curious  features  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns. For  example,  a man  out  West  thus 
| posts  his  truant  wife : 

I On  the  6th  of  J uly,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  eloped  from 
I her  husband,  the  wife  of  John  Grundy.  His  grief  for  her 
absence  each  day  growing  deeper,  should  any  man  find 
her  he  begs  him  to— keep  her. 

Another  husband  is  disconsolate,  and  calls 
upon  an  abseut  wife  to  return  to  his  “bed  and 
board;”  and  in  any  event  of  non-compliance,  to 
send  the  next  best  thing — the  key  of  the  cup- 
board : 

Jane, — Your  absence  will  rain  all.  Think  of  your  hus- 
band— your  parents — your  children.  Return — return  - all 
may  be  well— happy.  At  any  rate,  inclose  the  key  of  the 
cupboard  where  the  gin  Is. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Albany  Times  we  find 
the  following  advertisement,  which  wc  copy  ver- 
batim, free  from  charge : 

$3  Reward.— The  above  reward  will  bo  paid  to  who- 
ever will  cause  the  return  to  me  of  my  wife  Mary.  She  is 
of  middle  Bize,  light  complexioned,  freckles  on  face,  abort 
hair,  trimmed  behind,  and  wears  beau-catchers.  Is  about 
15  years  of  ngc,  and  of  a loving  disposition,  and  had  on 
three  rattan  hoops.  Wm.  Snow,  Corner  of  Lodge  and 
Maiden. 

A repentant  husband,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  thus 
exposes  his  weakness  to  the  gaze  of  the  public : 

Whereas  I,  Daniel  Clay,  through  misrepresentation, 
was  induced  to  poit  my  wife  Rhoda  in  the  papers,  nowtwg 
leave  to  Inform  the  public  that  I have  taken  her  to  wife, 
after  settling  all  our  domestic  broils  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner ; so  that  every  thing,  as  usual,  goes  on  like  clock-work. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  not  so  common- 
ly, we  have  women  advertising  for  truant  hus- 
bands. In  these,  however,  there  is  bat  little  va- 
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riety.  Yet  now  and  then  the  reader  may  meet 
with  one  of  an  emphatic  character,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a woman  thus  closes  her  advertise- 
ment : “ Daniel  may  bo  known  by  a scar  on  his 
nose — where  I scratched  him.” 

Here  is  a whole  romance  contained  in  four  lit- 
tle lines.  What  pictures  of  life  in  a great  city 
they  open  up  to  the  mind’s  eye ! They  lead  the 
mind  to  imagine  a weak,  and  it  may  be  an  err- 
ing woman,  contending  against  evils  and  out- 
rages that  menaced  her  very  existence,  helped 
out  of  trouble  by  some  Good  Samaritan,  and  re- 
solving to  obey  that  injunction  that  may  have 
been  long  sounding  in  her  ear,  4 ‘Go,  and  sin 
no  more:” 

Mb.  C.,  of  132  B.  W.— Spring  Street  was  a good  place 
for  me  on  the  IStU — evening.  You  have  saved  my  life 
and  little  money.  God  bless  you  and  help  you  out  of  your 
trouble.  I left  town  forever.  Maine  B. 

Every  day  we  find  just  such  bits  of  romance 
lurking  among  the  “Personals.”  Listen  to 
this  wail  of  affection  from  a faithful  woman's 
heart: 

Alonzo. — Received.  I Implore  you  to  suffer  me  to  come 
to  you.  Your  society  (even  in  poverty)  I should  prefer  to 
all  the  world  besides.  Pray  give  me  hope  of  seeing  you 
eoou.  I am  truly  miserable.  Write  to  same  address. 

Eliza  A. 

As  an  offset,  we  often  find  fugitive  friends  or 
relatives  implored  to  return  to  their  deserted 
homes.  Hero  are  two  such,  addressed  to  the 
same  person  on  different  days : 

M.  I.  S.— Dolly,  we  are  very  anxious  about  you.  Write, 
or  return  home.  All  will  be  forgiven.  W.  R.  S. 

M.  I.  S.  —Dolly,  why  don’t  you  come  home?  Have  you 
not  any  sympathy  for  me?  If  you  could  appreciate  my 
love  for  you,  you  would  never  desert  your  home  and 
friends.  We  are  only  mortal,  and  liable  to  err.  If  you 
will  return,  your  word  shall  be  law.  Take  pity  on  me,  do, 
for  Heaven's  sake ! W.  R.  S. 

The  following  is  evidently  from  a coxcomb 
who  has  been  carrying  on  a correspondence  with 
some  romantic  unknown : 

Trutiiful’s  letters  all  received.  She  Is  earnestly  re- 
quested to  throw  aside  the  impenetrable  veil  of  secre- 
cy which  now  envelops  her,  and  grant  an  interview. 
Charles  has  loved  sincerely,  earnestly,  devotedly ; but  be- 
lieved his  fragrance  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Should 
the  object  of  hia  affections  prove  to  be  the  fair  unknown, 
happiness  may  yet  be  in  store  for  both.  When  they  meet 
Charles  will  describe  his  palaco  by  the  lake  of  Como, 
which,  with  himself,  his  ten  thousand  a your,  his  shooting 
box  on  the  Mississippi,  and  all  his  other  jewels,  shall  be 
hers. 

To  close  these  “personals”  of  a special  char- 
acter, see  what  loose  ideas  of  American  etiquette 
nnd  English  grammar  break  oat  in  the  following 
announcement : 

If  the  young  lady  who  bowed  to  a gentleman  In  a win- 
dow on  Broadway,  near  Broome  8treet,  who  had  on  a blue 
dress  and  black  silk  mantilla,  will  address  a note  to  O.  II., 
Broadway  Post  Office,  and  state  how  an  Introduction  can 
be  obtained,  she  will  confer  a great  favor. 

What  on  earth  could  a gentleman  in  a blue 
dress  and  black  silk  mantilla  have  been  doing  in 
a window  on  Broadway?  and  why  should  a 
young  lady  .who  had  never  been  introduced  bow 
to  him,  unless  she  took  him  for  a lay  figure  in- 
tended to  represent  a Chinese  mandarin  ? We 


confess  that  our  ingenuity  is  entirely  at  fault 
here,  and  that  we  can  not  venture  upon  even  a 
probable  solution  of  this  advertising  riddle. 
We  therefore  leave  it  among  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries. 

That  the  Irish  are  in  America  we  find  ludi- 
crous evidence  even  among  advertisements. 
The  following  appeared  during  last  year  in  one 
of  the  New  York  dailies : 

Notice.— If  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a store  In  Cedar 
Street  with  a red  head,  will  return  the  umbrella  he  bor- 
rowed from  a lady  with  au  ivory  handle,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage. 

Another,  in  the  same  paper,  setting  forth  the 
many  conveniences  and  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  metal  window-sashes,  among  other 
particulars  enumerates  as  follows:  “Those 
sashes  will  last  forever;  and  afterward,  if  the 
owner  has  no  use  for  them,  they  might  he  sold 
for  old  iron.” 

The  above  can  only  bo  matched  by  an  an- 
nouncement contained  in  a transatlantic  news- 
paper : 

Mibsino  from  Killnmey,  Jane  O’Fooaetv,  she  had  in 
her  arms  two  babies  and  a Guernsey  cow,  all  black,  with 
red  hair  aud  tortoise-shell  combe  behind  hor  ears,  and 
large  spots  all  down  licr  back,  which  squints  awfully. 

Here  is  another  which  is  “confusion  worse 
confounded,”  but  is  certainly  a bonajide  adver- 
tisement : 

Tins  is  to  certify  tlmt  I,  Daniel  O'Flanaoan,  am  not 
the.  person  who  was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  liberty 
mob  on  Tuesday  last;  and  I am  ready  to  give  twenty 
gnineos  to  any  one  that  will  bet  roe  fifty  that  I am  the 
other  man  who  goes  by  my  name. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  30th  of  July,  1805. 

Dan.  O’Flanagan. 

Among  “Personals”  in  the  London  Times , a 
few  years  ago,  the  following  challenge  appeared 
from  one  of  the  “ softer  sex:” 

I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinkon,  of  Clerkenwell,  having  had 
some  words  with  llaunah  llyfield,  and  requiring  satisfac- 
tion, do  invite  her  to  meet  me  on  the  stage,  and  box  me 
for  three  guineas,  each  woman  holding  half-a-orown  in 
each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to 
lose  the  battle.  She  shall  havo  rare  sport. 

This  evoked  an  answer  on  the  next  day, 
couched  in  the  following  language : 

I,  IIannaii  IIyfifld,  of  Newgate  Market,  hearing  of 
the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  God 
willing,  to  give  her  more  blows  than  words.  Dealring 
home-blows,  and  from  her  no  favor,  she  may  expect  a 
good  thumping. 

The  London  Times,  by-the-way,  is  not  very  far 
behind  the  New  York  press  in  the  singularity  of 
many  of  its  advertisements.  As  an  example  of 
the  peculiar  things  found  in  its  columns,  take 
the  announcement  of  the  wants  of  a pious  and 
affluent  elderly  lady,  who,  desirous  of  having 
the  services  of  a domestic  like-minded  with  her- 
self, appeals  to  the  public  for  “ a groom  to  take 
charge  of  two  carriage-horses  of  a serious  turn 
of  mind.”  So,  also,  the  simple-hearted  inn- 
keeper, who  advertises  his  “ limited  charges  and 
civility  and  the  description  given  by  a dis- 
tracted family  of  a unaway  member,  who  con- 
sider that  they  are  affording  valuable  means  for 
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his  identification,  by  saying,  “Age  not  precisely 
known,  bat  looks  older  than  he  is.  ” 

Only  a few  weeks  ago,  the  “Thunderer/*  un- 
der its  “Wants”  advertised  for  “a  nurse  in  a 
small  gentleman’s  family.”  The  size  of  the  gen- 
tleman might,  probably,  be  esteemed  a matter 
worthy  of  mention,  as  female  servants  nowa- 
days, even  in  Old  England,  are  growing  dainty. 
The  nuisance  in  this  country,  so  long  endured 
without  complaint,  has  at  length  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  press,  with  its  ten  thousand 
tongues,  has  condescended  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  persecuted  housekeeper.  And  even  the 
advertising  column  is  sometimes  used  to  contain 
a piece  of  wholesome  satire  hitting  at  the  do- 
mestic evil.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  lately 
published  the  following : 

Wantep  to  Ilmt— A lady,  having  a pleasant  home, 
no  incumbrances  but  a husband  and  one  child,  wiBbe*  to 
place  herself  at  the  disposal  of  some  servant  who  can  come 
well  recommended  from  her  lost  place.  She  would  prefer 
one  who  would  be  willing  to  remain  within  doors  at  least 
five  minutes  after  the  work  is  finished.  She  would  also 
stipulate  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  church  herself  once 
each  Sunday,  having  been  compelled  to  refuse  the  last  ap- 
plicant, who  was  not  willing  to  allow  her  but  half  a day 
once  a fortnight.  Wages  satisfactory,  if  under  $10  a week. 

She  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  of  ladies 
in  general  to  comply  with  the  present  demands  of  servants, 
but  she  liopcs  by  strict  attention  to  please  in  all  respects. 
The  best  of  references  can  bo  given ; also,  a good  recom- 
mend from  one  who  has  now  left  her  to  the  fate  of  many 
housekeepers.  Please  apply  before  C A.M. 

While  on  the  subject  of  servants,  among  the 
many  curiosities  with  which  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  London  Times  are  daily  studded, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  so 
splendid  an  effort  as  the  following,  which  ap- 
peared recently : 

Do  you  want  a Seevant  ? — Necessity  prompts  the 
question.  The  advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a truly 
faithful,  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  available.  Could  undertake 
any  affair  of  small  or  great  importance,  where  talent,  in- 
violable secrecy,  or  good  address  would  be  necessary. 
Has  moved  in  the  best  and  worst  societies  without  being 
contaminated  by  either ; has  never  been  a servant,  but 
begs  to  recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place; 
is  moral,  temperate,  middle-aged.  No  objection  to  nny 
part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any  capitalist  wishing 
to  increase  his  income  and  have  the  control  of  his  own 
money.  Could  act  as  secretary  or  valet  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman.  Can  give  advice  or  hold  his  tongue,  sing, 
dance,  play,  fence,  box,  preach  a sermon,  tell  a story,  be 
grave  or  gay,  ridiculous  or  sublime,  or  do  any  thing,  from 
the  curling  of  a peruke  to  tho  storming  of  a citadel,  but 
never  to  excel  his  master. 

The  public,  it  is  feared,  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  complain  that  it  is  too  frequently  tho 
case  that  advertisements  give  an  uncertain 
sound.  Newspaper  columns  are  open  to  the 
honest  and  tho  dishonest  alike,  so  that  even  the 
high-toned,  moral,  or  religious  character  of  the 
journal  publishing  a certain  advertisement  af- 
fords no  guarantee  to  the  public  that  respond- 
ents may  not  be  swindled.  In  this  connection 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  lotteries,  gift  en- 
terprises, etc.  Such  concerns  are  being  gener- 
ally correctly  estimated,  and  it  is  only  by  ad- 


vertising on  an  extensive  scale  that  they  can 
now  meet  with  any  degree  of  success  by  now 
and  then  catching  a fiat.  But  people  in  search 
of  employment,  and  others  disposed  (for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry  or  speculation)  to  the  pur- 
chase of  undesignated  trinkets  for  ornamenta- 
tion, or  articles  “useful  to  every  housekeeper,” 
have  a right  to  complain  of  the  many  deceptive 
advertisements  contained  in  the  daily  and  week- 
ly press  by  which  the  public  are  not  only  gulled 
hut  cheated.  For  instance,  seventy-five  cents  is 

sent  by  some  person  to  a firm  in , which 

advertises  44 Lincoln  Watches,”  and  receives  in 
return  a small  quantity  of  very  poor  ointment, 
“warranted  to  cure  certain  cutaneous  diseases 
as  surely  as  a watch  keeps  time,”  packed  in  a 
piece  of  tin  soldered  together  in  the  shape  of  a 

watch ; another  sends  one  dollar  to for  a 

“Patent  time-keeper,  warranted  never  to  get 
out  of  order,”  and  receives  in  return  a common 
card,  on  which  is  printed  a wood-cut  represent- 
ing the  face  of  a sun-dial,  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying shawl-pin,  is  worth  nearly  one  cent. 
These  are  but  two  out  of  two  thousand  instances 
of  dishonest  advertising  flooding  the  press  week- 
ly, and  are  of  a class  which  is  bringing  adver- 
tising into  disrepute,  and  daily  proving  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  kind  of  censorship  to  insure  the 
public  against  misrepresentation  and  fraud. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  may  find  in  an  ad- 
vertisement honesty  intensified.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, 18  one  from  the  Pall  Mall  (London)  Ga- 
zette: 

Dog.— Required  a kind  master  for  an  excellent  black 
retriever  dog.  Owner  parts  with  him  on  no  other  account 
than  his  savage  tendencies.  Address  P.  A.  P.,  Post-offioe, 
Clinton. 

The  second  is  from  the  same  paper : 

A Country  Clergyman  would  feel  most  thankful  to 
any  benevolent  lady  that  would  kindly  take  into  her  serv- 
ice a strong  motherless  girl  of  sixteen,  whom  he  is  anxious 
to  get  from  home,  but  whom  he  can  not  r<  commend  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness.  Address,  etc.,  etc. 

Coming  near  home,  an  advertisement  of  cheap 
shoes  and  fancy  articles,  in  an  Eastern  paper, 
says:  “N.B.  Ladies  who  wish  cheap  shoes  will 
do  well  to  call  soon,  as  they  will  not  last  long." 
We  give  the  advertiser  the  benefit  of  the  double 
entendre . 

The  following  was  lately  contained  in  a West- 
ern paper: 

Whk&kab,  at  partlcnlar  times,  I may  Importune  my 
friends  and  others  to  let  me  have  liquor,  which  is  hurtful 
to  me  and  detrimental  to  society : This  is,  therefore,  to 
forbid  nny  persons  selling  me  liquor,  or  letting  me  have 
any  on  any  account  or  pretense ; for  if  they  do  I will  pos- 
itively prosecute  them,  notwithstanding  any  promise  I 
may  make  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  they  may  let  roe 
have  1l  John  Holmes. 

It  is  evident  that  John  wrote  the  above  when 
he  was  sober  and  repentant,  and  meant  to  be 
honest  and  faithful  to  himself  and  to  others. 

For  being  similarly  addicted  to  the  foible  al- 
luded to,  “Polly  Lines”  advertises  her  better- 
half: 

None*.— Whereas  Benjamin  F.  Lises  has  become 
addicted  to  the  use  of  tlio  u critter*'  as  to  render  himself 
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an  unfit  companion  for  any  civilized  person,  and  where- 
as my  property  was,  under  his  admiuistration,  14  passing 
away,**  1 found  just  cause  and  provocation  (not,  indeed, 
4*to  leave  his  bed  and  board”),  but  to  take  my  own  bed 
and  board  and  seek  out  a place  of  quiet  If  he  will  pay 
debts  of  his  own  contracting,  I havo  no  wish  to  pay  any 
of  his  contracting  after  this  date.  Polly  Limes. 

Sbtmoub,  September  33,  1861 

Poor  Polly ! “ Pretty  Polly !” 

Western  papers  seldom  fail  to  afford  amuse- 
ment, even  aside  from  their  columns  of  facetue. 
The  printers  sometimes  use  even  the  advertising 
department  to  point  a joke.  One  of  them,  whose 
office  is  a mile  from  any  other  building,  and  who 
hangs  his  sign  on  the  limb  of  a tree,  advertises 
for  an  apprentice,  and  closes  by  saying,  “ A boy 
from  the  country  would  be  preferred.” 

Another  advertises : 

Boy  Wanted.— A smart,  active  hoy,  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  is  not  disposed  to  divide  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  establishment  with  the  proprietors,  will  find  employ- 
ment by  application  at  the  Dispatch  Office. 

The  Culpepper  Observer  advertises  for  an  ed- 
itor in  the  following  terms : 

Wanted. — At  this  office,  an  editor  who  can  please 
every  body ; also,  a foreman  who  can  so  arrange  the  pa- 
per as  to  allow  every  man's  advertisement  to  heed  the 
column. 

By  the  following  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 
in  some  part  of  Ohio  “the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,”  while  punctuation  is  nowhere : 

Notice  to  Trespassers. — Notice  Is  hear  By  Given  that 
now  pursen  is  pur  Milted  to  take  Ene  Nuts  of  Kne  Kind 
out  of  Mi  Woods  Mi  hogs  Must  Live  Look  oute. 

Here  is  another,  which  for  its  morality  (or, 
rather,  for  the  want  of  it)  is  really  atrocious : 

To  Rent. — A house  on  Melville  Avenue,  located  imme- 
diately alongside  of  a fine  plum  orchard,  from  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  tho  most  delicious  fruit  may  be  stolen 
during  the  season.  Kent  low,  and  the  greater  part  taken 
in  plums. 

The  proprietor  of  a building  site  in  Wisconsin 
advertises  his  land  for  sale  in  the  following  po- 
etic style : 

The  Town  of  Pouets,  and  surrounding  country,  is  the 
most  beautiful  which  Nature  ever  made.  The  scenery  is 
celestial — divine ; also,  two  wagons  to  sell,  and  a yoke  of 
steers. 

A Yankee  (certainly  “ irrepressible”)  adver- 
tises that  he  will  repair  clocks,  lecture  on  Phre- 
nology, milk  kicking  cows,  and  go  clamming  at 
high  tide.  During  his  leisure  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  edit  a newspaper  in  the  bargain. 

But  a Mississippi  paper  in  some  respects  takes 
the  palm  for  audacity,  when  its  own  editor  and 
proprietor  advertises  a sow  for  sale,  saying  that 
it  is  “sold  for  no  fault,  except  that,  having  been 
raised  by  a Methodist  preacher,  she  has  acquired 
too  great  a partiality  for  spring  chickens  to  bo 
agreeable  to  the  present  owner.” 

“Catch”  advertisements  have  latterly  come 
into  common  use — very  much,  occasionally,  to 
the  disgust  of  tho  serious  trader.  These  are 
generally  placed  among  “ Notices”  in  city  jour- 
nals, or  in  the  columns  of  reading  matter  of  the 
country  weeklies.  Many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  and  display  no  small  degree  of 


talent  in  their  compilation  and  adaptation. 
One  or  two  examples  are  here  set  in  type : 

When  Anaxagoras  was  told  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he 
only  said,  41  I knew  he  was  mortal.”  So,  when  we  see  a 
splendid  pair  of  ladies1  slippers,  wo  soy,  “I  know  they 
came  from  Crispin  Puffer’s.” 

A short  chapter  on  Noses  ends  with  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a clothing  store : 

Nooeology. — Some  genius,  who  has  devoted  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  subject,  classes  noses  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  Roman  Nose;  ‘2.  The  Grecian  Nose;  3.  The 
Cogitative,  or  Wide-nostriled  Noee ; 4.  The  Crooked  Nose; 
& The  Snub  Nose ; 6.  The  Turn-up  Nose,  or  Celestial 
Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prejudice  goes  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  wearing  a nose ; and  that  every  one 
who  a thing  or  two  knows  never  fails  to  procure  his  Sun- 
day clothes  at—  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Poetical  [?]  advertisements  are  of  such  a char- 
acter, almost  invariably,  as  to  fail  to  merit  re- 
production. One  may  frequently  meet  with 
half  a column  of  the  trash,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  read.  Such  as  the  following  may  be  ef- 
fective, but  only  from  their  brevity.  Dewey, 
for  instance,  a grocer  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
rhymes  away  on  teas  and  other  jwtablcs  funnily 
and  punnily : 

Black,  Green,  Sonchong,  and  Oolong, 

Chocolate,  Cocos,  and  so  along, 

These  are  the  drinkd  that  go  along 

At  Dowey’a. 

Under  tho  heading  “ Wives  Wanted”  a cer- 
tain manufacturer  advertises  a new  kind  of 
soap : 

I want  the  wives  my  plan  to  try. 

And  save  the  steam  and  bubble 
That  now  attend  the  washing  day, 

Also,  the  toil  and  trouble. 

Twice  ten  thousand  noble  dames 
Pronounce  it  quito  a treasure, 

And  all  unite  with  heart  and  voice 
To  praise  it  without  measure. 

When  you  want  the  best  soap,  call  for,  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  dunning  advertisement  is  quot- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  of  the  class.  It  comes 
from  the  West,  and  has  the  pure  Western  fla- 
vor. Had  it  only  appeared  lately,  the  advertis- 
er might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  wido-and- 
widely  extended  circulation  ef  this  article.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  published 
his  advertisement  too  soon  : 

Notice.— Persons  indebted  to  the  Tuscaloosa  Book  Store 
are  respectfully  solicited  to  pay  their  last  year’s  account 
forthwith.  It  is  of  no  use  to  honey;  payments  must  be 
made  at  least  once  a year,  or  I shall  run  down  at  the  heel. 
Every  body  says,  IIow  well  that  man  Woodruff  is  going 
on  in  the  world ! when  the  fact  is,  I have  not  positively 
spare  change  enough  to  buy  myself  a shirt  or  a pair  of 
breeches.  My  wife  Is  now  actually  engaged  in  turning  an 
old  pair  wrong  side  out,  and  trying  to  make  a new  shirt 
out  of  two  old  ones.  She  declares  that  In  Virginia,  where 
she  was  raised,  they  never  do  such  things ; and  that  it  is, 
moreover,  a downright  vulgar  piece  of  business  altogether. 
Come,  come,  pay  up,  friends ! Keep  peace  in  the  family, 
and  enable  me  to  wear  my  breeches  right  side  out.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  how  much  it  will  oblige,  dear  Sirs, 
the  public's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  moat  humble 
servant. 

The  annexed  advertisement  is  reprinted  for 
the  benefit  of  that  much-abased  class — board- 
ing-house keepers.  It  may  justly  be  supposed 
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to  emanate  from  a confirmed  and  crusty  bach- 
elor : 

Board  and  Repose  Wanted.  — In  some  sensible  fa- 
mily, uninfeated  with  cats,  poodle  dog*,  canary-birds,  ju- 
venile Jewsharps,  mimicking  old  maids,  scheming  wid- 
ows, feminine  “ hopefuls"  with  match-making  mammas,  or 
other  nuisances.  Hot  dinner  required  on  Sunday.  Terms 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  month.  Address,  Comfort-Seeker, 
— Madison  Square,  N.  Y. 

The  Boston  Traveler  lately  contained,  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement,  a fair  hint  at  the  un- 
seemly, inconvenient,  and  ridiculous  custom  of 
young  men  and  hobbledehoys  who  every  Sun- 
day annoy  the  public  by  impudently  obstructing 
the  passages  in  front  of  the  churches — an  evil 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  many  other  vil- 
lages besides  Boston,  Massachusetts : 

A Card.— The  Donkey  Club  of  this  city  would  respect- 
fully inform  the  public  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  an  extensive  demonstration,  on  the  sidewalk  opposite 
Winter  Street  Church,  at  the  close  of  divine  service  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  instant.  Moustache,  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Street  Lounging  Com- 
mittee. 

Advertising  stratagems  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  merit  almost  a sheet  of  examples. 
One  of  the  most  curious,  “whereby  hangs  a 
tale,  ” belongs  to  England,  and  deserves  a place 
in  Harpers  Monthly , the  receptacle  of  all  things 
literary  worth  preserving.  The  story  is  that, 
some  few  years  ago,  a hatter  in  London  specu- 
lated in  the  purchase  of  the  entire  stock  of  a 
bankrupt  brother  tradesman ; but,  soon  after  his 
purchase,  he  found  that  he  had  overstocked  him- 
self. He  was  on  the  point  of  reluctantly  dis- 
missing some  of  his  “ hands”  when  a sharp- 
witted  friend  came  to  the  rescue.  By  his  ad- 
vice a hand-bill,  announcing  the  cheapness  of 
the  hatter’s  wares,  was  prepared  and  distributed 
exactly  as  had  been  already  done  for  some  time, 
except  in  one  particular  item.  The  bill  was 
headed,  “Who’s  your  Atter?”  and  throughout 
its  contents  the  goods  were  invariably  mentioned 
as  “ats:”  “Youth’s  Silk  Ats” — “Best  Beaver 
Ats” — “Ladies  Riding  Ats” — and  so  forth.  The 
remainder  of  the  advertisement  was  in  unex- 
ceptionable English.  The  result  perfectly  jus- 
tified the  inventor’s  anticipations.  These  bills 
were  sought  after  as  typographical  curiosities. 
Men  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  ef- 
fect of  what  many  considered  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  printer  or  of  the  writer.  They  car- 
ried these  bills  in  their  pockets  and  merrily 
showed  them  to  their  friends.  One  or  two 
elderly  gentlemen,  previously  perfect  strangers, 
came  to  the  shop,  bought  “ats,”  and  expostu- 
lated gravely  with  the  “atter”  upon  the  sole- 
cism. Young  fellows  purchased  gossamers  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  begged  for  hand-bills,  and 
held  jocular  conversations  with  the  shopkeeper. 
The  shop  became  known,  and  the  proprietor 
frequently  smiles  as  lie  hears  the  street-boys  call- 
ing out  the  established  phrase  of  “ Who’s  your 
Attor  ?”  the  origin  of  which,  but  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  curious  little  episodo  in  advertis- 
ing, might,  possibly  in  a few  short  years,  have 
been  lost  forever  to  the  antiquarian.  To  this 


day  the  pronunciation  of  the  now  popular  in- 
quiry is  that  of  the  original  hand-bill. 

The  examples  given  will  show  that  the  art  of 
advertising,  if  not  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  useful.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come almost  necessary  both  to  buyer  and  seller. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  in  reality  a fine  art.  Packwood,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  led  the  way  in  England  of  liberal 
and  systematic  advertising,  by  impressing  his 
razor-strop  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every  beard- 
ed member  of  the  kingdom.  Like  other  great 
potentates,  he  boasted  a laureate  in  his  pay,  and 
every  one  remembers  the  reply  made  to  the  in- 
dividuals so  curious  to  know  who  drew  up  his 
advertisements:  “La!  Sir!  we  keeps  a poet.” 

But  by  universal  consent,  the  world  has  ac- 
corded to  the  late  George  Robins  the  palm  in 
the  fine  style  of  commercial  puffing.  His  ad- 
vertisements were  really  artistically  written. 
Like  Martin,  he  had  the  power  of  investing 
every  landscape  and  building  that  he  touched 
with  an  importance  and  majesty  not  attainable 
by  meaner  hands.  He  did,  perhaps,  go  beyond 
the  yielding  line  of  even  poetical  license,  when 
he  described  one  portion  of  a paradise  he  was 
about  to  subject  to  public  competition  as  adorned, 
among  other  charms,  with  “ a hanging  wood,” 
which  the  astonished  purchaser  found  out  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  thnn  an  old  gallows.  Bat 
then  he  redeemed  slight  manoeuvres  of  this  kind 
by  touches  which  displayed  & native  and  over- 
flowing genius  for  puffing.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  made  the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enchant- 
ing that  he  found  it  necessary  to  blur  his  de- 
scription by  a fault  or  two,  lest  it  should  prove 
too  bright  and  good  “for  human  nature’s  daily 
food.”  “But  there  are  two  drawbacks  to  this 
property,”  sighed  out  this  apostle  of  the  mart, 
“ the  litter  of  the  rose  leaves  and  the  noise  of  the 
nightingales Certainly  the  rhetoric  of  exqui- 
site puffing  could  no  further  go. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  giving  a part  of  one 
of  his  advertisements,  which  were  always  of  con- 
siderable length,  sometimes  occupying  an  en- 
tire column  of  the  Times . The  following  ex- 
tract refers  to  the  sale  of  Fort  Abbey  in  Dorset- 
shire. After  the  usukl  introduction,  Mr.  Robins 
went  on  to  say : 

And  In  the  description  that  necessarily  must  follow,  Mr. 
Robins,  without  the  slightest  affectation,  proclaims  tbit 
he  approaches  the  task  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
only  saving  clause  by  which  he  can  well  seek  to  soften  the 
reproaches  of  nn  enlightened  and  deeply-read  community 
is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  liberty  the  composer  will  take 
with  authors  so  highly-gifted,  that  he  must  indeed  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  not  yield  assent  to  his  researches.  Drrg- 
dale  is  no  mean  authority,  and  with  this  and  a few  Intro- 
ductory facts,  the  herculean  task  must  bo  approached. 
The  Fort  Abbey  Demesnes  are  to  be  traced  back  to  a very 
distant  day,  and  it  has  ever  sinoe  maintained  its  proud 
superiority  over  every  other  monastery  in  England.  It  is 
a splendidly  grand  and  unique  building,  altogether  realis- 
ing Lord  Byron's  glowing  description  of  Norman  Abbey: 

“An  old,  old  monastery  onto,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a rich  and  rare 
Mix’d  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  ns  can  compare.” 

Its  classic  front  extends  to  near  800  feet.  The  order  of 
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architecture  if  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  may  be  dated  about 
the  time  of  Henry  Till. ; but  to  describe  it  as  it  deserves 
is  felt  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  composer,  and  even  much  wiser  heads  would  be  puz- 
zled in  the  attempt  to  do  it  justice— it  is  indeed  the  great 
Leviathan  of  the  West  Its  fame  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it 
ia  now  avowed  to  have  no  successful  rival  amidst  the  vast 
variety  of  monasteries  to  be  found  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  first  impression  on  beholding  tills  ancient  pile 
the  writer  feels  can  never  be  obliterated  from  his  memory ; 
his  mind  on  the  instant  seemed  to  be  subdued  into  a most 
devout  and  religious  state,  one  of  absolute  wonder,  mixed 
up  with  boundless  admiration ; it  was  a joyous  spectacle, 
but  Mr.  Robins  can  not  too  earnestly  invoke  all  those  who 
possess  a soul  congenial  with  objects  of  antiquity  to  go  to 
the  abbey,  and  then  judge  for  themselves ; they  will,  with 
one  accord,  proclaim  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  to 
convey  in  suitable  terms  the  panegyric  which  would  be 
awarded  to  it.  The  county  in  which  the  abbey  is  placed 
will  not  yield  to  any  other.  The  reader  needs  not  to  be 
reminded  that,  in  days  of  yore,  the  taste  of  the  monks  in 
the  selection  of  their  lands  was  never  questioned,  and 
amidst  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  they  were  re- 
markable for  the  accuracy  of  their  Judgment.  In  select- 
ing the  best  of  every  thing,  even  the  fat  of  the  land  was 
not  accounted  too  good  for  their  refined  taste.  This  prince- 
ly property  is  all  freehold  of  inheritance,  surrounded  by 
lawns  and  pleasure-grounds,  with  graveled  walks  between 
rows  of  umbrageous  trees  of  great  size  and  stateliness,  in- 
tercepted witli  ornamental  waters,  cascades,  and  water- 
falls sparkling  with  foam,  and  here  and  there  a statue  to 
diversify  the  scene.  The  park,  which  Is  one  of  great 
beauty,  is  stocked  with  deer,  whose  venison  has  obtained 
the  highest  celebrity  for  its  fatness  and  fine  flavor,  while 
the  soft,  undulating  foliage  of  its  magnificent  and  time- 
lionored  trees  is  perpetually  deluding  the  eye  into  a belief 
that  it  was  of  boundless  extent,  and  imparting  just  such 
an  air  of  tempered  wildness  as  would  gratify  the  lover  of 
ecenery,  without  offense  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  look 
rather  for  the  evidences  of  the  superintending  hand  of  care 
and  cultivation.  Indeed,  every  tiling  seems  to  increase 
the  charms  of  a spot  so  ricli  in  nature's  beauties.  Of  the 
ornamental  waters  in  front  of  the  abbey  we  find  It  thus 
recorded : 

44  B*foro  tho  mansion  lay  a lucid  laka, 

Broad  aa  transparent,  deep  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  waters  spread. 

The  river  Axe,  so  renowned  by  the  disciples  of  Izoak  Wal- 
ton for  its  piscatory  pleasures  and  delicious  trout,  winds 
in  serpentine  beauty  through  the  fair  demesne, 

14  Lost  for  a space  through  thickets  veering, 

But  broader  when  again  appearing. M 

It  was  here  that 

"The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a brook  which  murmured  like  a bird." 

It  may  still  be  asked,  u What  more  can  mortals  now  de- 
sire?" The  sportiDg  qualities  extend  to  every  thing  a 
gentleman's  heart  can  contemplate.  By-the-way,  the 
monks'  celebrated  walk  is  in  high  preservation,  and  to 
omit  a panegyric  upon  the  ancient  tapestry  that  adorns 
the  state  rooms  would  approach  sacrilege.  It  really  and 
truly  may  be  accounted  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  fearlessly  challenges  a rival ; and  the  writer  is 
exceedingly  desirous  that  the  reader  should  not  for  one 
moment  charge  this  description  of  being  too  vivid.  He 
may  rest  assured  here  is  no  flight  of  fancy,  but  a veritable 
and  unassuming  report.  This  description,  it  is  perceived, 
has  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  and 
therefore  (with  lament)  the  writer  ends  this  very  imper- 
fect recital,  merely  observing  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
foundress  of  tho  abbey  when  she  tendered  to  the  holy  fa- 
thers her  manor  of  Thorncombe,  In  exchange  for  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  Brightley,  stating  it  to  be  iK  well  wooded  and 
fertile,"  arc  trebly  appropriate  in  the  present  day. 

We  are  hereby  reminded  of  a difficulty  into 
which  Mr.  Robins  got  a few  years  since  on  ac- 
count of  bestowing  such  lavish  praise  upon  some 
estate  which  he  was  engaged  to  sell.  A gentle- 


man in  France,  seeing  the  advertisement,  was 
attracted  to  England  to  be  present  at  the  sale. 
Bnt  lo,  and  behold!  when  he  came,  he  found 
that  the  picture  of  truth  had  been  so  entirely 
overdrawn  as  to  render  it  altogether  a piece  of 
deception.  Instead  of  the  picturesque  and  sub- 
lime, the  whole  thing  was  simply  ridiculous. 
The  Frenchman  immediately  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  George  Robins  and  gained 
his  suit  by  recovering  his  expenses — our  auc- 
tioneer becoming  thus,  for  once,  a loser  by  his 
special  genius. 

We  will  now  “ conquer  a close”  by  “ improv- 
ing the  whole  subject”  and  adding  words  of  ad- 
vice: 

I.  To  Merchants. — (1.)  Advertise.  (2.) 

Advertise  liberally . (3.)  Advertise  courageous - 

ly. 

II.  To  the  People  at  Large.— (1.)  Read 
the  Advertisements.  (2.)  Study  them , and  verily 
they  shall  be  for  your  profit. 


LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED.  0 

IT  is  the  habit  of  many  persons  to  take  a look 
under  the  bed  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
Mrs.  Evergreen,  my  beloved  wife,  indulges,  if 
indulgence  it  can  be  called,  in  this  peculiar 
practice.  I do  not  object  to  it  in  the  least  so 
long  as  she  does  not  enforce  the  performance 
upon  myself ; but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  cose, 
she  forgets  it  until  she  has  pnt  out  the  light  and 
ensconced  herself  under  the  comforter,  then  it  is 
hard  that  I,  who  am  not  troubled  with  nervous 
apprehensiveness,  should  have  to  get  out  in  the 
cold  and  do  it  for  her.  I have  often  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Evergreen,  when  I have  seen  her  frying 
nnder  the  bed,  that  it  was  a silly  habit,  and  that 
the  sooner  she  gave  it  up  the  better.  To  this 
gentle  admonition  my  better-half  invariably  re- 
joins : 

“La,  Evergreen!  what  barm  does  it  do? 
It’s  a kind  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  nobody’s 
under  there,  and  then 4 1 don’t  think  of  such  a 
horrible  thing  after  I’m  in  bed.” 

“I  think,  my  dear,  you. might  just  as  well 
pursue  your  investigations  farther  and  look  into 
the  bureau  drawers  and  the  clothes-basket.” 

“ Evergreen,”  she  will  rejoin,  “ don’t  mention 
the  idea,  or  I shall  certainly  do  so.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  a man  conld  very  easily  get  into  the 
clothes-basket ! ” r 

“Certainly  he  could,  my  dear,  quite  as  easily 
as  Falstaff.  You  should  certainly  include  the 
clothes-basket,  and  by-thc-by,  there’s  the  chim- 
ney ; why  not  look  up  that  as  well  ?” 

“Now,  Evergreen,  you’re  laughing  at  me. 
But  I can’t  leave  off  the  habit,  and  I never  will. 
It’s  a comfort  for  me  to  know  that  there’s  no- 
thing wrong  about  it,  and  I don’t  see  why  you 
should  deprive  me  of  it.” 

So  under  the  bed  goes  the  candle,  and,  no  signs 
of  humanity  being  discovered,  Mrs.  Evergreen  is 
able  to  repose  in  peace.  But,  ns  already  ob- 
served, this  precautionary  act  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten, and  I am  myself  obliged  to  rise,  light  the 
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lamp,  and  report.  I've  done  it  rather  more  fre- 
quently of  late  than  is  agrcdable,  and  have  inti- 
mated as  much  to  Mrs.  E.  She  says : 

“Very  well,  Evergreen,  I’ll  do  it  myself.” 

But  this  procedure  is  almost  as  bad,  for  she  j 
invariably  lets  the  cold  in  on  me  both  in  getting 
out  and  getting  in.  If  it  were  not  for  increas- 
ing this  mental  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Evergreen,  by  giving  her  some  good  reason  to 
apprehend  danger,  I should  relate  to  her  what 
I am  about  to  lay  before  the  reader.  In  this 
narration,  therefore,  I ask  the  public  most  par- 
ticularly to  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Evergreen  is 
of  a sensitive  nature,  rather  apprehensive  and 
slightly  superstitious,  and  that  what  I have  to 
say  must  under  no  circumstances  be  imparted 
to  that  lady.  If  for  two-and-twenty  years  (that 
is  the  period  of  our  wedded  life,  and  happy  years 
have  they  been)— if,  I say,  I have  for  this  long 
period  refrained  from  imparting  the  matter  to 
the  beloved  sharer  of  my  joys  and  partaker  of 
my  sorrows,  surely  the  public  (which,  as  we 
know,  always  does  keep  a secret)  will  keep  mine. 

All  young  men,  I suppose,  have  love-affairs 
before  they  eventually  fix  their  affections  on 
the  one  who  is  to  bless  their  lot  in  life.  I know 
that  I had,  and  I don’t  regret  it.  Regret  it  ? 
far  from  it.  Mrs.  Evergreen  is  not  present, 
and  therefore  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  I had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I’d  like  to  go 
through  with  the  same  sentimental  experience, 
particularly  if  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  again 
leading  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  present  Mrs. 
Evergreen. 

I was  not  bad-looking  when  I was  in  my 
twenties.  I think  I may  go  further,  and  confi- 
dently say  that  44  Gus  Evergreen*'  was  a decided 
favorite  among  the  girls  of  Oakville,  and  I really 
believed  that  I could  have  had  any  of  them 
“ for  the  asking.”  As  I before  remarked,  Mrs. 
Evergreen  is  not  present,  and  I indulge  my 
thoughts  somewhat  more  freely  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  I don’t  think  that  I 
cared  particularly  for  any  of  the  Oakville  girls, 
however,  and  I might  have  kept  my  heart  whole 
to  this  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
which  I am  about  to  relate. 

Fred  Evans,  who  had  been  my  chum  at  school, 
came  to  make  me  a visit  at  Oakville  for  44  a day 
or  two,”  as  he  said,  when  he  came ; but  he  made 
it  a week  or  two  easily  enough  after  I’d  taken 
him  about  a little  among  the  “young  ladies.” 
When  that  time  had  expired  Fred  said  he  really 
must  go,  as  he  didn’t  know  what  his  father  and 
mother  would  think  of  his  long  absence ; but  it 
ended  in  his  relieving  their  anxiety  by  a letter 
and  sending  for  his  trunks.  I knew  how  the 
matter  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  Belle  Bron- 
son had  bewitched  him  out  of  his  five  senses. 
Fred  tried  to  put  it  on  to  the  14  country  air  and 
the  quiet  which  was  benefiting  his  health,  etc.,” 
but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  deceive  me,  and  I 
told  him  so.  Then  he  owned  up  frankly,  and  I 
promised  to  help  him  all  I could,  if  he  required 
any  help  in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit.  I never 
thought  Belle  a flirt,  or  that  she  would  willingly 


distress  any  human  being;  but  she  had  away  cf 
looking  in  one’s  eyes  as  if  to  captivate  them’  for 
her  mere  personal  amusement.  At  any  rate 
she  had  a larger  share  of  beaux  than  the  other 
girls,  but  all  their  attentions  came  to  nothing. 
I feared  it  might  be  so  with  Fred  Evans,  and 
warned  him  accordingly ; but  Fred  said  he’d 
44  have  her  if  he  tried  all  his  life that 44  with- 
out her  life  was  naught  to  him that  44gbe  was 
the  only  living  being  who  had  ever  awakened  a 
real  emotion  in  his  breast,”  etc.,  etc.  After 
that  I said  no  more,  but  closely  observed  the 
lovers,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fred  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  her. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  without  any  definite 
result  until  Fred  received  a sudden  summons 
home  on  account  of  his  mother’s  illness.  When 
he  came  back  to  renew  his  visit  he  insisted 
upon  staying  at  the  Oakville  Hotel  rather  than 
wear  out  his  welcome  at  our  house,  and  finding 
remonstrance  unavailing,  there  he  went.  The 
landlord  (honest  old  Downsbury — I wonder  if 
he  yet  lives)  gave  Fred,  at  my  suggestion,  his 
best  bedroom,  44  No.  20” — I am  particular  in 
mentioning  the  number.  4 4 He  shall  have  No. 
20,”  said  Downsbury.  44  Any  friend  of  yours, 
Master  Augustus,  shall  have  the  best  I have  to 
give  ns  long’s  I’m  landlord.”  It  was  a pleasant 
room,  looking  out  on  the  distant  hills  and  the 
beautiful  winding  branch  of  the  Blackwater ; but 
what  cared  Fred  for  scenery  ? he  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind  god,  and  could  not  see  even  as  far 
as  his  nose,  except  in  the  direction  of  Belle’s 
cottage.  I used  to  go  over  to  Fred’s  room  and 
smoke  my  cigar,  while  lie,  poor  wretch,  expati- 
ated on  his  sufferings,  doubts,  and  solicitudes. 
Did  she  love  him  ? that  was  the  question  which 
disturbed  every  moment  of  his  existence,  and  to 
which,  with  the  closest  reasoning,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  a satisfactory  reply.  Sometimes 
he  thought  a word  or  a sign  settled  the  point 
beyond  a doubt  in  his  favor ; at  others  he  fan- 
cied he  read  a coolness  and  indifference  in  her 
eyes.  In  this  condition  of  uncertainty  he  dared 
not  press  the  question  lest  a hasty  step  might 
bring  him  to  grief. 

At  Fred’s  earnest  solicitation  I promised  to 
sonnd  Belle  as  to  her  sentiments,  if  a favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself,  or  at  any  rate  to  let 
her  know,  in  an  indirect  way,  that  Fred  was 
languishing  in  distress  on  her  account,  and  thus 
give  her  no  excuse  for  unnecessarily  prolonging 
his  misery.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  my 
services  were  not  called  into  requisition.  Belle 
Bronson,  because  of  the  sudden  arrival  at  her 
house  of  some  country  cousins,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  room — her  mother’s  cottage  being  a 
small  one — and  to  occupy  for  a single  night  a 
room  at  the  hotel.  We  would  cheerfully  have 
offered  her  guests  accommodation  at  our  house, 
but  we  were  in  tho  same  predicament.  An 
agricultural  fair  in  the  village  had  brought  many 
strangers  into  tho  place,  and  our  own  guests 
were  so  numerous  that  I had  given  up  my  room 
to  two  of  them,  and  had  intended  asking  Fred 
Evans  to  let  me  pass  the  night  with  him. 
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For  this  purpose  I went  to  the  hotel  at  a late 
hour,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Fred’s  room,  but 
to  my  surprise  found  no  one  there.  I did  not 
even  notice  that  his  trunk  was  gone,  or  suspect  j 
the  fact,  which  afterward  became  apparent,  that ; 
44  to  oblige  some  lady  guests  for  this  night  only,” 
as  the  landlord  expressed  it,  Fred  had  consent- 
ed to  give  up  “No.  20”  and  occupy  a small  room  | 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  gas  being  j 
turned  up  I took  a book  .to  await  his  return,  and 
hearing  at  last  what  appeared  to  be  steps  ap- 
proaching the  room,  and  supposing  it  to  be  Fred, 
in  a momentarjfrimpulse  to  play  a joke  upon  him  j 
I slipped  under  the  bed,  a large  and  high  one,  j 
intending  to  imitate  a cat  (of  which  animal  I 
knew  ho  had  a detestation)  so  soon  as  ho  en- 
tered the  room.  The  door  opened,  and  1 was 
on  the  point  of  indulging  in  my  ventriloquial 
faculty  by  giving  a long-drawn  mieow , when  from 
my  hiding-place  I beheld  Belle  Bronson  take 
quiet  possession  of  the  apartment ! 

My  astonishment  was  so  great,  and  the  sense 
of  mortification  so  intense,  that  I did  not,  as  I 
should  hare  done,  make  myself  immediately 
known  to  her.  Thus  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
covery and  explanation  was  lost.  I dared  not 
move  a hair,  but  hoped  sincerely  that  some  ex- 
cuse might  take  her  out  of  the  room  for  a mo- 
ment, and  so  facilitate  my  escape.  She,  how- 
ever, locked  the  door,  removed  the  key,  and,  as 
I knew  by  the  sound,  prepared  to  retire.  Final- 
ly she  kneeled  down  beside  the  bed,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  bowing  her  head  (so  fearfully 
near  to  mine  that  I could  hear  the  soft  words  in 
my  very  ear),  she  offered  up  her  evening  prayer 
in  a manner  so  full  of  feeling,  and  with  such 
sweet  accents  of  womanly  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion, that  I felt  as  if  she  was  an  angel  bending 
over  the  vilest  of  mortals.  That  prayer  went  to 
my  heart;  but  one  portion  of  it  went'  through 
it  and  held  it  captive.  Never  shall  I forget  my 
feelings  of  surprise  and  my  deep  emotion  when 
I heard  her  utter  these  words : 44  Bless  my  dear 
mother,  sisters,  and  friends ; bless  all  around 
me,  and,  O God ! bless  him'  I love,  Augustus 
Evergreen,  and  shower  down  thy  mercies  over 
him.  Amen.” — “Ah,  Augustus,”  said  my  di- 
vinity to  herself,  as  she  arose  from  her  devotion- 
al attitude,  “if  you  but  knew  that  I named  your 
very  name  in  my  prayers,  you  would  be  less  in- 
different to  mo!” 

If  I breathed  short  before,  after  this  my  breath 
seemed  to  desert  me  entirely,  and  I verily 


the  morning  come,  and  that  Belle  must  first 
leave  the  apartment  before  I could  venture  to 
change  even  my  position. 

Belle  had  lain  perfectly  motionless  for  sev- 
eral minutes  and  was,  I flattered  myself,  losing 
herself  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  she  exclaimed 
to  herself, 44  There — I haven’t  looked  under  the 
bed!”  A horror  ran  through  me;  all  is  lost; 
what  should  I do  ? Belle  rose  and  I heard  her 
feeling  for  the  matches.  She  struck  one  and 
was  moving  toward  the  gas-light,  when  the  luci- 
fer  went  out,  leaving  all  darkness  again.  Bless- 
ed relief;  but  how  brief!  Again  I heard  her 
feeling  for  the  matches  and  try  to  light  one  after 
another,  as  they  failed  to  ignite ; then  an  44  Oh 
dear,  there  are  no  more  1”  escaped  from  her  lips. 
“Safe!  safe!”  whispered  my  soul  to  me,  and 
I thanked  God  in  silence  for  my  deliverance. 
Belle  groped  back  to  the  bed,  but  did  not  imme- 
diately get  in ; she  stooped  and  lifted  the  cur- 
tains which  hung  around  the  bottom  and  cau- 
tiously passed  her  arm  under  and  around  as  far 
os  it  could  reach.  I almost  felt  her  fingers  graze 
my  face  as  I held  myself  fearfully  and  silently 
back  against  the  wall,  too  far,  just  too  far  for 
her  reach.  Apparently  satisfied  that  no  danger 
was  near  her,  she  lay  down  in  the  bed  again  and 
I counted  her  respirations  till  she  was  lost  in 
slumber. 

As  for  myself,  sleep  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  I never  was  so  wide-awake  in  my 
life.  How  I lay  upon  that  hard  carpet  and 
thought  the  night  out ! — thought  of  her,  and  her 
love  for  me ; thought  of  myself,  and  my  love  for 
her.  Yes,  I was  convinced  from  that  moment 
that  the  hand  of  destiny  was  in  it,  and  that  a 
benign  and  all-wise  Providence  had  seen  fit  in 
this  extraordinary  way  to  open  my  eyes  to  the 
path  of  happiness  and  peace. 

With  tho  morning  light  fresh  fears  came  upon 
me  lest  my  unconscious  room-mate  might  yet 
; peer  beneath  the  bed  for  robbers  before  she  left 
s tho  room ; but  my  fears  were  groundless.  She 
, rose  and  dressed  expeditiously,  for  she  was  to 
join  her  cousins  at  an  early  breakfast,  and  she 
j had  overslept  herself.  When  at  last  she  took 
| the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  departed,  I 
lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  of  my  shameful 
place  of  concealment  and  escaping  from  the  ho- 
tel. On  the  stairs  I met  Fred  coming  out  of  his 
room,  who  exclaimed : 

*4Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  fel- 
low ! You  look  like  the  last  days  of  an  ill-spent 


thought  that  the  beating  of  my  heart  would  be- 
tray me.  Belle,  pure  as  an  angel  to  me  then, 
and  white  as  a snow-flake,  proceeded  to  turn  off 
the  gas  and  to  get  into  bed.  I felt  her  soft  press- 
ure over  my  head,  and  shrunk  closer  and  closer 
to  the  hard  floor  upon  which  I was  extended. 
What  thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain ! Above 
me  lay  a young  and  unsophisticated  girl  wholly 
unconscious  that  the  one  she  loved  lay  so  close- 
ly to  her,  and  who  had  for  the  first  time  been 
made  aware  of  her  interest  in  him,  by  hearing 
words  which  she  supposed  went  only  to  Heaven ! 
I knew  then  that  the  night  must  pass  away,  and 


life.  And  your  coat,  too — why,  it’s  all  over 
feathers  and  dust.  Where  have  you  been?” 

4 4 Why,  I slept — slept  om/  last  night;  that's 
all.  Our  house  is  full,  and  so  I had  to  find 
quarters  elsewhere.  Tm  just  going  home  to 
dress.” 

44 1 should  say  so,  decidedly.  I sec  it  all,  old 
fellow ! You’ve  been  on  a lark,  and  had  to  put 
up  in  tho  watch-house ; come  now,  own  up  and 
tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“No  lark  at  all,  Fred ; nothing  of  the  kind, 
I assure  you.” 

44  Well,  if  not  a lark  what  kind  of  a bird  was 
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it  ? From  the  looks  of  the  feathers  I should  say 
it  was  a goose” 

“You're  the  goose,  Fred.  But,  seriously,  I’ve 
a word  to  say  to  you  of  a most  important  nature. 
Be  a man,  Fred,  and  make  up  your  mind  to 
hear  something  excessively  disagreeable.  It 
must  be  told  you  sooner,  or  later,  and  I may  as 
well  tell  it  now.” 

“ Good  Heavens,  Gus ! how  earnest  you  look 
at  me ; you  don’t  mean  to  say  that — that  any 
thing  has  happened  to  Belle  Bronson  ?” 

“Don’t  mention  her  name  again,  Fred,  or 
think  of  her  any  more,  for  she’ll  never  be  any 
thing  to  you.  I have  it  from  one  who  knows 
all  about  it,  that  she  has  long  been  attached  to 
somebody  else,  and  that  somebody  else  means  to 
marry  her.  There’s  no  mistake  about  it;  so 
bear  up  and  try  your  luck  elsewhere.” 

But  Fred  Evans  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by 


mere  hearsay.  That  very  day  he  went  to  see 
Belle,  determined  to  know  his  fate  from  her 
own  lips.  Soon  after  he  left  Oakville  and  I did 
not  see  him  again  for  several  years,  when,  meet- 
ing him  in  town  one  day,  I insisted  on  bringing 
him  home  with  mo  and  presenting  him  to  his 
old  flame,  Belle  Bronson — the  present  Mrs.  Et- 
ergreen. 

“Ah,  Fred !”  said  he,  after  dinner,  when  my 
wife  and  the  little  Evergreens  had  left  ns  to  our- 
selves— u Ah,  Fred,  you  served  me  a shabby  trick 
when  you  allowed  me  to  lose  my  heart  to  the 
girl  you  were  all  along  intending  to  marry  your- 
self—a very  shabby  trick,  oqe  of  which  I never 
suspected  you !” 

So  I had  to  tell  him  (in  strict  confidence,  of 
course,  as  I tell  you  reader)  all  about  the  bed- 
room affair  at  the  Oakville  Hotel,  and  the  lore 
that  grew  out  of  it. 


THE  SWEETEST  DAYS. 


THE  clouds  in  many  a windy  rack 
Are  sailing  east  and  west, 

And  sober  suns  are  bringing  back 
The  days  I love  the  best. 

The  poet,  as  he  will,  may  go 
To  Summer’s  golden  prime, 

And  set  the  roses  in  a row 
Along  bis  fragrant  rhyme; 

But  as  for  me,  I sing  the  praise 
Of  fading  flowers  and  trees, 

For  to  my  mind  the  sweetest  days 
Of  all  the  year  are  these: 

When  stubbly  hills  and  hazy  skicB 
Proclaim  the  harvest  done, 

And  Labor  wipes  his  brow,  and  lies 
A-dreaming  in  the  sun: 

And  idly  hangs  the  spider  on 
Her  broken  silver  stair, 

And  ghosts  of  thistles,  dead  and  gone, 
Slide  slow  along  the  air. 

Where  all  is  still,  unless  perhaps 
The  cricket  makes  ado, 

Or  when  the  dry-billed  lieron  snaps 
Some  little  reed  ift  two; 

Or  school-boy  tramples  through  the  burs 
His  tangled  path  to  keep, 

Or  ripe  mast,  rustling  downward,  stirs 
The  shadows  from  their  sleep. 

Ay,  he  that  wills  it  so  may  praiso 
The  lilies  and  the  bees; 

But  as  for  me,  the  sweetest  days 
Of  all  the  year  are  these. 

My  darling,  in  the  woodland  glen 
One  hour  with  mo  apart, 

And  let  us  walk  and  talk  as  when 
I gave  you  all  my  heart. 

All ! wrap  you  with  your  veil  so  thin, 
And  let  us  wander  slow 
To  that  delicious  bower,  wherein 
We  courted  long  ago. 

Where  dying  violets  scent  the  air, 

And  faint  the  ground-stars  bum; 


And  where  I gave  my  heart,  and  where 
You  gave  your  heart  in  turn. 

We  had  a quarrel— do  you  mind? 

About  the  daisies’  eyes; 

Whether  they  closed  because  the  wind 
Was  singing  lullabies. 

And  you  said  Yes,  and  I said  No, 

And  you  got  vexed  and  cried; 

At  that  I gave  it  up,  and  lo! 

You  took  the  other  side. 

And  you  said  No,  and  I said  Yes; 

The  bosoms  of  the  flowers 
Wrero  sensitive  no  whit  the  less, 

Nor  tender  less  than  ours. 

And  yon,  as  I remember  yet, 

Said  that  might  well  be  true. 

If  you  against  them  only  set 
My  tenderness  for  you ! 

And  I said— being  sorely  stung 
That  you  my  love  should  slight— 

A woman  always  had  a tongue 
To  make  the  wrong  seem  right! 

So  then  your  brows  you  darkly  bent, 
And  killed  me  with  a frown ; 

And  I grew  softly  penitent. 

And  to  my  knees  went  down ; 

And  where  that  willow  of  the  glen 
Shut  out  tho  insolent  light, 

I took  you  in  my  arms,  and  then 
I kissed  you  just  for  spite ! 

Ay,  just  for  very  spite,  I said, 

But  when  your  sweet  check  grew 
So  painfully  and  proudly  red, 

I said  it  was  for  true. 

And  brushing  from  your  face  the  tear, 
You  gave  me  back  my  kiss. 

Nor  have  we  quarreled  once,  my  dear. 
From  that  glad  day  to  this. 

Therefore  I leave  who  will  to  praise 
The  lilies  and  the  bees. 

For,  love  of  mine,  the  sweetest  days 
Of  all  the  year  are  these. 
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OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

WHO  among  us,  having  attained  manhood 
or  womanhood,  does  not  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  the  regretful  pleasure  of  retrospection  ? 
Who  is  there  so  happy  in  the  present  that  old 
times,  old  friends,  old  memories  furnish  not  the 
greater  part  of  his  holiday  musings?  Pope’s 
often-quoted  line — 

u Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleat,** 
is  pertinent  only  to  forward-looking  youth ; after 
middle  age  past  blessings  occupy  a larger  share 
of  our  attention  than  the  events  of  the  apathetic 
present  or  the  illusions  of  the  promissory  future. 
- Popular  slang,  in  its  adolescence,  petted  the 
phrase,  “ There’s  a good  time  cpming ! ” but  we 
are  not  all  Micawbers;  and  you  and  I,  dear 
Paterfamilias,  learned  long  ago  that  Time  in 
the  Future  is  an  arch  trickster — a hoary  black- 
leg—who  stakes  in  the  Game  of  Life  against 
our  very  heart’s-blood  only  his  promises  to  pay — 
notes  of  hand  which  no  one  will  discount  now, 
and  which,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  are 
sure  to  be  protested— the  only  result  of  our  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  affairs  of  the  insol- 
vent valetudinarian  being  the  conventional  plea 
of  “ no  effects.”  The  Future  is  to  us  a fund- 
less speculator ; the  Present  a commercial  bank- 
rupt ; but  we  have  still  our  investment  with  the 
Past  at  compound  interest,  yielding  us  a steady 
income  of  kindly  reminiscences. 

Perhaps  our  preference  for  things  of  yore  may 
arise  in  part  from  causes  within  ourselves.  First 
impressions  are  more  vivid  than  the  hackneyed 
repetitions  of  after-life.  We  sip  our  spark- 
ling “Carte  d’or”  to-day  with  critical  fastidious- 
ness, but  with  less  enjoyment  than  our  undis- 
criminating palates  found  in  the  spurious,  cloy- 
ing Heidsick  of  our  boyhood.  The  beauty  of 
last  season’s  blooming  ball-room  debutantes 
pales  before  our  recollection  of  the  belles  of  our 
time.  It  may  be  that  in  some  respects  we  de- 
serve the  supercilious  sneer  with  which  our  new- 
fledged  supplanters  quote  at  us,  “ Lavdatores 
temporis  acti but  let  us  comfort  ourselves,  O 
respectable  contemporary!  in  the  conservative 
conviction  that  alterations  are  not  always  im- 
provements ; let  us  thank  God  that,  with  regard 
to  many  dear  old  customs,  though  the  times 
have  changed,  we  have  not  changed  with  them ! 
However  beneficial  “modern  improvements” 
may  be  in  the  matters  of  domestic  architecture, 
gas,  water-works,  and  abstract  science,  the  con- 
tinual remodeling  of  our  social  institutions  has 
resulted,  possibly  in  a higher  external  polish, 
bat  certainly  in  deterioration  of  the  original 
fabric. 

Are  there  such  parents  nowadays  as  those  of 
our  childhood?  I think  not.  Mothers  there 
are  in  plenty,  Heaven  be  praised ! who  fondly 
love  their  little  ones,  and  who  would  willingly 
fulfill  their  maternal  duties  if  they  only  knew 
how ; but  the  delectable  system  of  modern  edu- 
cation which  has  fostered  them  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  gave  our  mothers  fewer  or- 
namental accomplishments,  perhaps,  but  more 
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practical  knowledge  of  woman’s  mission.  They 
can  “execute”  miraculous  “fantasies”  upon 
“ eight  octave”  grand  pianos  (modem  monstros- 
ities of  indiscri  min  able  bass  and  unattainable 
treble).  They  can  glibly  run  over  the  list  of 
the  most  approved  “ modistes”  here  or  abroad. 

They  can  display  sylphide  grace  and  prodigious 
endurance  in  the  “German  Cotillion.”  But, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  can 
not  efficiently  supervise  their  nurseries  and  store- 
rooms. When  Canal  Street  was  the  uppermost 
boundary  of  our  good  city  of  Manhattan,  dames 
of  the  highest  fashion  were  deeply  versed  in 
household  lore — had  penetrated  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  culinary  alchemy — possessed  vast 
knowledge  concerning  remedies  for  infantile  ail- 
ments, and  could  and  did  find  time  to  direct  in 
person  the  operations  of  their  domestics ; to  em- 
body in  palatable  palpability  sundry  prized  re- 
cipes for  cake  and  confectionery ; to  administer 
chastisement  to  refractory  inmates  of  the  nurs- 
ery ; to  do  all  that  should  or  could  be  done  in 
a well-ordered,  cheerful  home,  and  yet  to  keep 
up  outside  social  intercourse.  Now  the  exigen- 
cies of  an  interminable  visiting  list  and  a con- 
stantly-to -be- replenished  wardrobe  leave  but 
little  leisure  for  housewifery ; and  if  a modern 
matron  see  her  children  twice  a day,  and  be  able 
to  tell  her  husband  what  there  is  for  dinner,  it 
is  abont  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  her. 

And  we  ourselves,  male  reader!  are  we  to 
our  wives,  our  sons,  and  daughters,  what  our 
fathers  were  to  theirs?  or  do  our  business  af- 
fairs monopolize  our  days,  and  our  clubs  absorb 
our  nights,  until  home  and  family  have  become 
mere  empty  words,  which  touch  no  pleasurable 
chord  within  us  ? Do  you  remember  when  the 
busiest  merchants  came  home  to  dinner  at  three 
o’clock,  and,  save  perhaps  on  “mail  nights” 

(less  frequent  then  than  in  these  days  of  steam), 
spent  their  afternoon  and  evenings  in  the  happy 
circle  around  the  crackling  wood  - fire  ? — when 
there  were  but  two  theatres,  one  gambling-hell, 
and  no  club  in  Gotham  ? — when  bar-rooms  were 
but  few  and  far  between,  and,  in  their  stead, 
great  bins  of  centcnnarian  Madeira  furnished 
private  cellars?  We  have  liquid  conveniences 
now  on  every  block,  and  “the  Tiger”  claims  his 
jungles  on  every  hand ; but  are  w*e  the  better 
in  morals  or  pockets?  Clubs  and  theatres 
abound  in  our  thoroughfares,  but  are  our  real 
enjoyments  enhanced  thereby?  Hot-air  fur- 
naces and  anthracite  coal  have  banished  wood- 
fires  ; but  what  we  have  gained  in  warmth  we 
have  lost  in  cheerfulness.  Our  incomes  are 
larger  than  those  of  our  progenitors,  to  be  sure ; 
but  all  the  wealth  for  which  we  toil  so  hard  can 
not  purchase  for  us  a tithe  of  their  genuine  com- 
fort—can  not  compensate  us  for  the  estrange- 
ment from  family  tics  entailed  upon  its  pursuit. 
Solomon’s  apophthegm  of  the  dinner  of  herbs 
and  the  stalled  ox  will  thrust  its  antithesis  upon 
us  some  day  when  we  have  become  millionaires 
and  confirmed  dyspeptics ; when  our  sons  are 
irreclaimable  rakes  and  gamesters,  and  our 
daughters  shining  lights  of  “fast”  Watering- 
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place  cliques,  conscience  will  whisper  a few 
tardy  hints  concerning  the  natural  guardianship 
of  youth. 

By  nature’s  usual  rule  of  compensation,  as 
parental  care  diminishes  some  other  influence 
should  interrene  to  protect  infancy  and  child- 
hood ; but,  alas ! such  is  not  the  case.  Where 
is  the  nurse  of  our  earlier  days  ? — the  matronly 
old  soul  whose  kindly  but  strict  discipline  pre- 
served order  among  her  half  dozen  unruly  nurs- 
ery subjects ; who  held  us  entranced  for  hours 
together  with  marvelous  recitals  of  faerie ; who 
mended  our  habiliments  and  our  morals  with 
equal  assiduity;  whose  unyielding  grasp  sub- 
dued our  struggles  when,  supine  in  her  broad 
lap,  nauseous  doses  gurgled  down  our  protest- 
ing throats.  What  has  become  of  her  Bible, 
her  silver  spectacles,  her  snowy  cap,  her  dear 
old  self?  She  has  passed  awray,  and  in  her 
place  modem  Fashion  allots  to  each  child  a 
separate  attendant  in  the  person  of  a slatternly, 
semi-idiotic  Irishwoman,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  utter  ignorance  of  the  care  of  children 
combined  with  general  negligence,  mendacity, 
and  a misplaced  attachment  for  tawdry  finery ; 
whose  numerous  retinue  of  “cousins”  encum- 
ber our  kitchens,  devour  our  viands,  drink  our 
wines,  and  smoke  our  cigars ; whom  you  may 
see  at  any  time  absorbed  in  amatory  colloquy 
with  some  loutish  compatriot  on  the  benches  of 
our  parks,  while  her  luckless  charge  rolls  un- 
heeded on  the  damp  grass  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  its  health  and  clothing ; whose  religious 
fervor  and  “evenings  out”  place  her  mistress  at 
most  inconvenient  times  in  the  position  of  a sub- 
ordinate menial. 

But  if  the  nurses  of  this  degenerate  era  are 
deserving  of  reprobation,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  other  members  of  our  “kitchen  cabinets?” 
Of  a verity,  if  all  the  outcry  about  “ down-trod- 
den  Celts”  and  “ Saxon  oppressors”  were  true, 
the  wrongs  of'Erin  would  be  amply  redressed — 
ay,  and  a heavy  balance  accredited  to  the  other 
side  by  the  exactions  of  our  Hibernian  domestic 
tyrants ! John  Leech,  in  his  “ Flunkeyania”  and 
“Scrvantgalism,”  has  portrayed  minor  phases 
of  the  insolence  of  servitude ; but  transatlantic 
pictures  sink  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  the  utter,  abject  enslavement  of  our  New 
York  households  under  Irish  despotism.  Time 
was  when  no  fictitious  gloss  of  varnish  shone 
upon  the  mahogany  of  our  fathers,  but  wax  and 
sturdy  “elbow  grease”  were  applied  each  day 
until  the  table’s  surface  mirrored  the  well-washed 
glass  pendants  of  the  chandelier  above ; when 
the  brass  mountings  of  the  grates  and  fire-irons 
must  be  burnished  into  dazzling  brightness ; 
when  oil-lamps  were  to  be  trimmed  and  filled, 
and  water,  whether  for  potation  or  ablution,  to 
be  fetched  from  the  pump  at  theeorner ; and  all 
these  and  other  multifarious  duties  were  per- 
formed by  two,  or  at  most  three,  servants  for  a 
large  family.  Under  the  new  regime  we  arc 
assailed  by  each  and  every  applicant  for  exor- 
bitant wages,  with  a formal  routine  of  questions 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  : “ How  many  of  yes 


in  the  family  ? Have  ye  gas  and  stationary  tubs, 
and  hot  and  cowld  weather  ? I’ll  not  do  the  nurse's 
washin’.  I have  every  other  Sunday  inomin’, 
an*  Sunday  an’  Wednesday  evenin' s every  week. 
Do  ye  keep  a girrul  to  wash  up  the  kitchen 
things  afther  me?  Is  the  kitchen  light  an’ 
airy  ? Do  ye  have  airly  dinner  o’  Sundays,  be- 
kase  I likes  to  have  me  afthernoons  to  myself?” 
Three  new-fangled  “domestics”  are  required 
for  half  the  work  performed  in  former  times  by 
one,  and,  bad  as  they  are,  Materfamilias  has 
learned  by  sad  experience  that  each  change 
makes  matters  worse,  and  is  afraid  to  find  fault 
or  demur  to  their  exactions,  in  dread  of  their 
conventional  “Very  well,  ma’am,  then  if  ye  _ 
plaze  ye’ll  suit  yerself  wid  another  girrul  an'  I’ll 
lave  whin  me  month’s  up.”  In  good  sooth,  if 
“ Ireland  for  the  Irish”  imply  the  re-emigration 
of  all  be-liooped  iconoclasts  from  our  intelligence 
offices  back  to  their  own  verdant  isle,  the  Fenian 
cause  has  no  more  sincere  well-wisher  than  the 
present  wfriter. 


THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW 
YORK* 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  of  New  York  is  the 
most  thoroughly  National  Institution  in  tlic 
land.  The  Report  of  the  Board  to  w hom  is  in- 
trusted its  charge  and  management  shows  that 
during  the  year  ending  with  December  31, 1805, 
there  were  more  than  seven  and  a half  millions 
of  visits  made  to  the  Park.f  This  number  rep- 
resents visits,  not  individual  visitors.  Not  a few 
persons,  like  the  writer  of  this,  went  scores  of 
times,  and  were  so  often  counted.  Very  many 
went  more  than  once,  and  large  numbers  only 
a single  time.  Few  persons  now  come  to  New 
York  for  business  or  pleasure  who  do  not  vi.-it 
the  Park.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  data 
on  this  point  wre  judge  that  a million  separate 
individuals  visited  the  Park  during  the  year 
1865.  Of  these  w o suppose  about  one-half  were 
residents  of  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
environs ; the  other  half  came  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  abroad. 

Before  touching  upon  the  many  interesting 

• Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Commissioner* 
of  the  Central  Park,  for  the  Year  ending  xcith  December 
31,  18(55. 

t The  pedestrians  and  equestrian*  are  counted  indiv  d- 
ually;  the  vehicles  are  counted,  and  an  average  of  three 
persons  is  allowed  to  each.  The  following  is  the  exact 
number  of  visits  to  the  Park,  as  thus  made  out: 


Pedestrians , individually  counted 3,?  19,055 

Equestrians,  individually  counted 

Vehicles , 1,425,241,  three  persons  to  each. . 4,2T6,1Y3 
Total  visits  in  1SG5 7,593,13  * 


But  we  think  the  estimate  of  three  persons  to  a vehicle 
is  too  low.  We  should  give  the  average  at  fully  four.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  about 
400,000  vehicles  passed  into  the  Park  at  its  lower  en- 
trances, went  through  aud  beyond  it,  and  again  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  were  counted  twice.  Many  persons  alw>  came 
into  the  Park  outside  of  the  regular  entrances.  The  inci- 
dental errors  on  one  side  will  about  balance  those  on  tlio 
other;  so  that  we  may  safely  say  tliAt  during  the  year 
1865  there  were  between  seven  and  eight  millions— nearer 
eight  than  seven — visits  to  the  Central  Parle. 
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points  involved  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  we  must  say  a few  words  con- 
cerning the  Board  itself.  Charges  of  corrup- 
tion or  incompetcncy  have  been  brought  agaipst 
almost  every  other  body  of  men  having  in  trust 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Not  a few  of  these  charges  are  proved  or  prova- 
ble ; many — we  wish  we  could  say  the  majority 
— are,  we  trust,  unfounded.  But  from  first  to 
last  the  administration  of  the  Central  Park  Com- 
missioners has  been  not  only  pure,  but  unsus- 
pected, and  to  them  has  been  confided  the  charge 
of  laying  out  and  controlling  the  streets  above 
the  Park,  and  constructing  the  grand  Boulevard 
which  will  form  its  appropriate  adjunct.  The 
present  Board  consists  of  Charles  H.  Russell, 
J.  F.  Buttcrworth,  Waldo  Hutchins,  Thomas  C. 
Fields,  Andrew  H.  Green,  Henry  G.  Stebbins, 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  M.  H.  Grinnell.  Few  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolis  need  be  told  how  much 
private  worth  and  public  spirit  arc  embodied 
in  these  eight  names.  Mr.  Green,  as  Treas- 
urer and  Comptroller,  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Board ; and  in  ascribing  to  him  the  chief 
credit  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Park  have  been  managed,  we  no 
more  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  associates 
and  subordinates  than,  in  ascribing  to  Grant  the 
merit  of  conducting  the  closing  campaign  of  the 
war,  we  undervalue  the  sendees  of  Sherman  and 
Thomas,  of  Sheridan  and  Meade,  or  of  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  General 
to  Private,  who,  each  in  his  sphere,  performed 
the  duty  laid  upon  him. 

We  think  we  perceive  in  the  honest  and  capa- 
ble administration  of  the  Park  promise  of  the 
inauguration  of  something  like  it  in  other  de- 
partments of  our  municipal  affairs.  Thus,  when 
people  pass  from  the  filthy  streets  around  into 
the  well-kept  roads  within  the  Park,  and  learn 
from  actual  statistics  how  much  less  good  man- 
agement costs  than  bad,  they  may  imagine  that 
the  system  of  capacity  and  honesty  is  capable 
of  being  somewhat  extended.  It  may  occur  to 
them,  for  example,  that  the  proper  business  of 
the  Street  Department  is  not  so  much  to  provide 
sinecures  for  politicians,  or  to  secure  votes  for 
“ our  party,"  whatever  that  may  be,  as  to  put 
and  keep  the  streets  in  good  order.  If  “ evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,”  good 
communications  should  amend  evil  manners. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  day  we  may  even 
come  to  have  an  honest  Common  Council? 

To  one  who  looks  upon  the  map  of  the  city 
as  it  now  exists  the  namo  “Central  Park”  will 
seem  a misnomer;  a generation  ago  it  would 
have  been  an  absurdity ; a generation  hence  it 
will  have  become  exact  truth.  Manhattan  Isl- 
and is  a tongue  of  land  thrust  southward  toward 
the  Atlantic , or  rather  into  the  deep  bay  which 
opens  into  the  ocean  by  the  strait  throat  known 
as  “the  Narrows.”  The  island  is  13J  miles 
long,  coming  to  a point  at  its  southern  extremity, 
and  increasing  irregularly  northward,  having 
usually  a breadth  of  2J  miles,  occasionally  con- 
tracting to  half  that  distance.  On  the  west  it  is 


bounded  by  the  Hudson,  here  called  the  “ North 
River,”  a name  given  by  the  early  explorers  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or  “South 
River on  the  east  by  the  “ East  River,”  which 
is  no  river  at  all,  but  an  arm  of  the  sea  opening 
into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  thence  into  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  lower  end  of  the  island, 
for  about  five  miles,  originally  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  low  sand-hills,  swamps,  ponds,  and 
creeks.  But  the  hills  have  been  leveled,  the 
swamps,  ponds,  and  creeks  filled  up,  and  now 
the  whole  presents  the  aspect  of  an  ascending 
plane  sloping  off  on  either  side  to  the  rivers,  and 
entirely  covered  by  buildings  and  streets  At 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Park,  4 1 miles  from  the 
“Battery,”  the  general  elevation  is  about  80 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  A little  below 
this,  however,  ridges  of  bare  solid  rock  begin  to 
crop  out ; these,  within  the  Park,  in  the  space 
of  a mile  reach  the  utmost  height  of  135  feet, 
then  within  another  mile  and  a half  the  land 
sinks  down  again  almost  to  water-level,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Park.  Then  again  it  rises 
sharply  into  the  picturesque  ridge  known  as 
Washington  Heights,  whence  it  slopes  down 
again  to  water-level  at  Harlem  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  known  as  “ Spuyten  Duyvel 
Creek,”  is  merely  a passage  through  which  a 
small  portion  of  the  waters  of  tho  Hudson  make 
their  way  through  a narrow  gorge  into  the  Har- 
lem River,  itself  an  offset  of  tho  East  River. 
Flurries  of  wind  are  apt  to  sweep  through  this 
narrow  gorge,  to  the  detriment  of  small  craft 
plying  on  the  Hudson.  According  to  the  vera- 
cious Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  one  of  the  old 
Dutch  worthies — if  we  remember  rightly  it  was 
Anthony  Yan  Corlear — baffled  by  these  gusts, 
swore  that  he  would  pass  tho  point,  S/myt  den 
Duyvel — “in  spite  of  the  Devil.”  Another  le- 
gend says  that  this  gorge  was  held  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  to  be  the  abode  of  a “Spitting  Devil,”  who 
blew  wind-flaws  from  his  big  mouth.  Between 
these  two  possible  etymologies  one  may  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  present  appella- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan. 

The  lower  part  of  the  island  is  laid  out  with 
no  special  regard  for  regularity ; the  streets, 
running  in  every  conceivable  direction,  being 
mainly  named  in  honor  of  some  notable  person 
or  family  of  the  olden  time.  As  we  go  up  town 
the  endeavor  for  regularity  becomes  more  and 
more  decided.  At  Fourteenth  Street,  2}  miles 
from  the  Battery,  the  regular  system  fairly  ousts 
the  old  one.  Above  this  line,  and  partially  a 
little  below,  all  the  streets  running  lengthwise 
arc  known  as  “ Avenues,”  numbered  from  First 
to  Twelfth,  with  several  shorter  ones,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conformation  of  tho  island. 

These  Avenues  run  parallel,  in  straight  lines  for 
miles.  The  streets  which  cross  them  are  num- 
bered from  First  Street  upward,  Fourteenth 
Street  being  the  lowest  which  completely  crosses 
the  breadth  of  the  island.  This  rectangular  ar- 
rangement continues  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  Battery  j 
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beyond  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  plan  of  the 
streets  will  conform  to  the  irregular  surface  of 
the  ground.  For  many  years  this  extreme  upper 
portion  of  the  island  will  constitute  a suburb  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  Central  Park  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Fifty-ninth  Street;  on  the  north  by  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Street;  on  the  east  by  Fifth 
Avenue ; on  the  west  by  Eighth  Avenue.  Its 
lower  end  is  4J  miles  from  the  Battery ; its  up- 
per end  54  miles  from  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek. 
It  lies  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  and  thus  occupies  nearly  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  island.  Its  form  is 
a rectangle,  the  longer  sides  being  nearly  2} 
miles  ( 1 3, 503  ffcet) ; the  shorter  sides  something 
more  than  half  a mile  (2718  feet).  It  covers 
862  acres,  of  which  the  New  Croton  Reservoir 
occupies  107  acres,  the  Old  Reservoir  35  acres; 
ornamental  waters  take  up  44  acres,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  Lake  20  acres,  Harlem  Lake  13 
acres,  the  Pond  5 acres : in  ail,  151  acres  of  wa- 
ter. Of  the  71 1 acres  of  land,  115  are  occupied 
by  roads  and  walks,  24  by  rock,  524  are  laid  out 
in  trees,  shrubbery,  and  lawns.  There  are  254 
miles  of  walks,  9i  of  carriage  road,  54  of  bridle 
road ; or  404  miles  of  roads  and  paths.  There 
are  43  bridges  and  archways  of  various  forms 
and  materials,  wood,  brick,  stone,  and  iron. 

With  the  exception  of  the  exterior  wall,  now 
in  progress,  and  the  eighteen  gateways — four  at 
each  end,  and  five  on  each  side — the  work  of  the 
construction  of  the  Park  is  essentially  completed. 
When  this  was  begun,  nine  years  ago,  a more 
forbidding,  and,  except  for  its  proximity  to  a 
great  city,  a more  worthless  piece  of  ground, 
could  hardly  be  found  than  the  greater  part  of 
that  now  covered  by  the  lower  half  of  the  Park. 
What  are  now  ornamental  waters  were  filthy 
mud-holes  and  swamps;  the  remainder  was 
mainly  bare  rock  and  tangled  brushwood.  The 
few  inhabitable  spots  were  squatted  upon  by  rag- 
pickers, bone-gatherers,  and  pig-breeders,  whose 
extinct  shanties  still  find  their  counterparts  in 
many  places  hard  by.  By  what  laborious  drain- 
ing and  blasting,  digging  down  and  filling  up, 
this  unsightly  patch  of  ground  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  Ramble,  the  Mall,  the  lakes  and 
lawns,  the  paths  and  drives,  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  one  who  has  from  year  to  year  watched 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Nature  had  indeed 
done  more  for  the  npper  half  of  the  ground ; but 
throughout  the  guiding  principle  has  been  kept 
in  view,  to  preserve  every  beauty  and  remove 
every  defect  which  Nature  had  left.  With  what 
skill  and  taste  this  has  been  done  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  from  year  to  year,  almost 
from  week  to  week,  as  the  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  harmonizes  the  work  of  Art  with  that 
of  Nature.  Four  years  ago  the  design  of  the 
Park  was  criticised,  and  justly  if  one  saw  it  only 
as  it  then  was,  as  an  artificial  collection  of 
bridges  and  bare  winding  roads.  We  who  now 
see  it  in  a good  measure  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  architects,  and  note  how  the  purely 
artificial  has  assumed  its  appropriate  place  in 


the  natural,  will  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the 
criticism. 

All  told,  the  Park  has,  up  to  January  1,  1SCC, 
cost  the  city  a little  more  than  nine  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars ; five  millions  for  the 
ground  itself,  and  four  and  three-quarter  millions 
for  construction.*  Never!  even  in  a mere  pecun- 
iary point  of  view,  was  money  more  profitably  ex- 
pended. The  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  issued 
to  defray  this  cost  amounts  to  $581,400;  the 
maintenance  of  the  Park  cost  last  year  $22 1 , 1 66  : 
the  entire  annual  expense  of  the  Park  is  there- 
fore $802,566;  say,  in  round  numbers,  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  assessed  value 
of  the  property  of  the  three  wards  which  im- 
mediately surround  the  Park  was,  in  1856, 
$2G,400,000 ; in  1865,  $G1,000,000 : an  increase 
of  $34,600,000.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  city  upon 
this  increased  valuation  amount  to  $1,034,000. 
It  is  true  that  a part  of  this  increased  valuation 
would  have  occurred  had  the  Park  not  been  es- 
tablished; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Park  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  property  not  lying 
within  these  three  wards.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say, 
that  the  city  received  last  year  one  million  of 
dollars  in  taxes  which  it  would  not  have  re- 
ceived had  the  Park  not  been  established.  That 
is,  the  city  during  the  last  year  paid  out  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the 
Park,  and  received  from  it,  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased taxes,  a full  million.  Thus,  the  di- 
rect income  to  the  city!  as  a corporation,  derived 
from  the  Park  exceeded  its  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  it  by  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  present 
actual  value  of  the  Park  as  a property ; the  sum, 
that  is,  for  which  it  might  now  be  sold  in  open 
market.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  should  the 
city  so  choose,  it  could  within  a year  sell  enough 
land  within  the  Park  to  pay  every  dollar  of  the 
debt  incurred  on  account  of  it,  and  that  this 
would  hardly  be  missed.  Thus:  cut  off  130 
feet  from  the  lower  end,  fronting  upon  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  This  would  make  about  100 
“lots”  of  25 X 130  feet,  each  one  of  which  would 
be  worth  to-day  $40,000 — four  million  dollars 
in  all.  Yet  this  piece  of  ground  would  be  less 
than  y^th  part  of  the  Park.  Of  course  no  such 
sale  should  or  will  be  made ; but  the  actual  value 
of  the  Park,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  not  diminished 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  more  to  keep  than 
to  sell. 

A series  of  tables  in  this  Report  furnishes 
some  curious  statistics  as  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Park.  Four  persons  come  in  carriages  for  three 
who  come  on  foot.  There  is  one  equestrian  for 
every  thirty-four  pedestrians.  The  average  num- 
ber of  visitors  for  every  day,  fair  and  foul,  is  a 
little  more  than  20,000.  The  largest  number 
was  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  there  were  75,000 
pedestrians;  on  that  day  there  were  probably 
not  less  than  120,000  visitors.  The  smallest 
number  was  the  stormy  21st  of  November,  when 
there  were  but  74  pedestrians;  but  about  ICO 

• Precisely  $S>,763,895  08 : of  which  $.%02s,S44  10  were 
for  ground,  $4,735,051  S3  for  construction. 
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sleighs  ventured  out,  so  that  there  were  about 
400  people  in  the  Park.  The  largest  number 
of  pedestrians  in  any  one  month  was  in  January, 
when  there  were  658,000.  The  greater  part  of 
these  were  attracted  by  the  skating,  the  ball 
being  up  almost  every  day.  In  January,  1863, 
there  were  but  two  days  skating,  and  only  51,000 
pedestrians  entered.  The  largest  number  of 
visitors  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  on  horseback, 
was  in  August,  when  there  were  950,000.  Then 
come  July,  914,000;  January,  891,000;  Sep- 
tember, 890,000.  The  smallest  number  in  any 
month  was  December,  282,000 ; in  this  month 
the  carriage  people  outnumbered  the  foot  folks 
more  than  three  to  one.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  pedestrians  come  on  Sundays,  the  Sunday 
average  being  nearly  four  times  that  of  any  week- 
day except  Saturday.  The  Sunday  attendance 
of  carriages  and  equestrians  is  considerably  above 
the  week-day  average.  The  entire  number  of 
Sunday  visitors  of  all  classes  is  about  twice  the 
week-day  average. 

No  account  is  kept  of  visitors  between  11  at 
night  and  5 in  the  morning.  Hardly  a person 
enters  between  these  hours.  From  5 to  6,  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year,  from  October  till 
June,  only  two  pedestrians  appeared ; during 
the  other  three  months  2000  pedestrians,  500 
equestrians,  and  5000  people  in  carriages  came. 
From  6 to  7 the  equestrians  come  out  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  almost  as  many  as  during  any 
other  hour  of  the  day.  They  keep  up  this  num- 
ber till  9,  when  there  is  a sudden  falling  off  of 
half  or  two-thirds,  which  lasts  until  3,  when 
they  again  begin  to  appear  in  force,  reaching 

13,000  between  4 and  5.  The  horsemen  thus 
are  men  of  business,  mainly  engaged  from  9 
till  3. 

The  pedestrians,  during  the  year,  increase 
from  hour  to  hour,  thus : From  6 to  7,  10,000 ; 

7 to  8,  22,000;  8 to  9,  41,000;  9 to  10,  79,000 ; 

10  to  11,  113,000;  11  to  12,  140,000;  12  to  1, 
165,000 ; 1 to  2,  267,000 ; 2 to  3,  479,000  ; 3 to 
4,  586,000.  Here  it  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
begins  to  decrease  thus : From  4 to  5,  501,000 ; 
5 to  6,  290,000 ; 6 to  7, 135,000  ; 7 to 8, 107,000; 

8 to  9,  60,000  ; 9 to  10,  16,000  ; 10  to  11,  3000. 
The  largest  number  during  a single  hour  in  any 
month  was  112,000,  between  2 and  3,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  rush  of  vehicles  comes  on  later.  They 
increase  thus : From  5 to  6, 2000 ; 6 to  7, 12,000 ; 
7 to  8,  22,000 ; 8 to  9,  30,000 ; 9 to  10,  38,000. 
Up  to  this  hour  there  have  been  more  carriages 
than  pedestrians  in  the  Park ; and  thus  three  or 
four  times  as  many  persons  have  entered  in  ve- 
hicles than  on  foot.  From  10  to  11,  43,000; 

11  to  12, 38,000 ; 1 to  2, 56,000 ; 2 to  3, 120,000 ; 
3 to  4,  212,000.  The  next  two  hours  are  the 
great  driving  time : From  4 to  5,  301,000  ; 5 to 
6,  305,000.  Then  the  carriages  fall  off  rapidly ; 
Trom  6 to  7,  171,000 ; 7 to  8,  90,000  ; 8 to  9, 

25,000  ; 9 to  10,  7000 ; 10  to  1 1,  2000. 

The  points  at  which  visitors  enter  the  Park 
present  some  curious  considerations. 

Of  the  pedestrians  two  and  a quarter  millions 


— two-thirds  of  the  whole — go  in  by  the  four 
entrances  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Park.  By  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance 

368.000  go  in ; as  there  is  no  railroad  in  this 
avenue  these  may  all  be  assumed  to  have  come 
on  foot  from  various  distances.  By  the  Sixth 
Avenue  entrance  761,000  go  in;  by  the  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  450,000 ; by  the  Eighth  Avenue, 
671,000.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  come  to  and  go  from  the  Park 
by  the  railroads  in  these  avenues.  Moreover, 

237.000  enter  at  various  points  on  the  Eighth 
Avenue ; most  of  these  come  up  by  that  railroad. 
And  nearly  G50, 000  come  in  by  the  entrances  on 
Fifth  Avenue ; most  of  these  have  come  up  by 
the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  railroads.  Put- 
ting these  probable  railroad  passengers  together, 
we  think  that  not  less  than  a million  and  a half 
of  passengers  are  brought  to  and  carried  from 
the  Park  by  these  railroads.  Hardly  50,000 
pedestrians  enter  the  Park  at  its  upper  end,  on 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  favorite  approach 
to  the  Park  for  vehicles  and  equestrians.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  (71G,000  carriages  and 

56.000  equestrians)  passed  through  the  entrance 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  In  all, 
not  less  than  two  and  a half  millions  of  visits 
were  made  through  this  one  entrance.  One 
notable  fact  deserves  mention  and  explanation. 
The  main  upper  entrance  at  present  is  at  the 
Sixth  Avenue,  on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street.  Through  this  only  2300  equestrians 
and  36,000  pedestrians  passed,  while  there  were 

450.000  vehicles,  conveying  fully  a million  and 
a half  of  individuals.  In  this  neighborhood, 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Park,  are  several 
rather  noted  hostelries.  It  is  quite  common  for 
those  who  ride  through  the  Park  to  pass  out 
here,  stop  for  “refreshments”  at  these  hostel- 
ries, and  then  re-enter  the  Park  on  their  home- 
ward way.  Those  also  who  rejoice  in  fast 
“teams,”  which  they  wish  to  drive  at  greater 
speed  than  the  decorous  rate  to  which  they  are 
necessarily  restricted  in  the  Park,  take  a “spin” 
on  the  smooth  roads  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,  and,  returning,  enter  the  Park  by  this 
gate.  Probably  300,000  vehicles,  conveying  a 
million  of  persons,  re-entered  here,  and  so  are 
counted  twice  in  the  record  of  visitors.  A note- 
worthy fact  in  regard  to  the  entrances  here  is 
that  they  are  slightly  affected  by  the  season. 
In  no  one  month  were  there  less  than  16,000, 
in  only  two  were  there  less  than  30,000,  and  in 
only  two  more  than  50,000. 

Wo  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  value  of  the 
Park  to  the  city  of  New  York  as  a corporation. 
It  brought  last  year  into  the  treasury  of  the 
city  a quarter  more  than  it  cost  for  interest  upon 
capital  invested  and  for  current  expenses.  This 
profit  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  for  the 
annual  expenditures  have  nearly  reached  their 
ultimate  maximum,  while  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounding property,  and  consequently  of  its  tax- 
ation— that  is,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  city 
therefrom — must  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
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year.  Who  will  dare  now  to  say  what  the  tax- 
able value  of  the  property  immediately  around 
the  Park  will  be  ten  years  hence  ? We  believe 
that  the  assessed  value  in  1866  exceeds  that  of 
1865  by  several  millions. 

While  the  City  of  New  York,  as  a corporate 
body,  has  gained  thus  greatly  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Park,  individual  citizens  have  prof- 
ited still  more  largely.  Let  us  suppose  that  of 
the  increased  valuation  of  §34,000,000  within 
ten  years  of  the  property  immediately  around 
the  Park  one-half  has  been  owing  to  direct  ex- 
penditures by  the  owners  in  the  way  of  building 
and  the  like,  and  to  the  natural  advance  which 
would  have  happened  independent  of  the  Park, 
and  there  still  remains  $17,000,000  of  increased 
value  arising  wholly  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Park.*  This  is  not  a mere  hypothetical  in- 
crease of  value — as  when  a speculative  stock 
which  last  year  sold  at  50  per  cent,  is  now  quot- 
ed at  100  per  cent.,  the  real  worth,  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  receipts  to  expenditures,  being  un- 
changed— but  a substantial  increase  of  value. 
The  actual  worth  of  a plot  of  land  or  a building 
is  as  truly  increased  by  the  Park  being  brought 
to  it  as  the  actual  worth  of  a bushel  of  corn  is 
increased  by  its  being  brought  from  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  to  a storehouse  in  New  York. 

The  business  directly  arising  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Park  spreads  so  widely  in  every 
direction  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
analysis.  Let  us  look  at  two  branches,  for  which 
the  Tables  to  which  we  have  referred  furnish 
materials  for  an  approximate  estimate.  We 
may  assume  that  of  the  nearly  a million  and  a 
half  of  vehicles  which  entered  the  Park  a mill- 
ion were  hired.  Three  dollars  for  each  trip 
would  be  a low  estimate.  Here,  then,  is  a busi- 
ness of  $3,000,000  created  wholly  by  the  Park, 
and  which  without  it  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence. Ultimately  the  profits  of  this  great  busi- 
ness are  shared  in  small  portions  by  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  all  over  the  country.  They  go 
first  to  the  owners  of  the  vehicles,  through  them 
to  the  drivers,  the  stable-men,  the  mechanics 
who  build  the  carriages  and  construct  the  har- 
nesses, the  breeders  who  raise  the  horses,  and 
the  farmers  who  produce  the  hay  and  grain 
upon  which  they  are  fed ; and  so  on  through 
every  ramification  of  industrial  life. 

Again,  the  four  city  railroads  which  approach 
the  Park  conveyed  fully  a million  and  a half  of 
passengers  each  way,  receiving  by  way  of  fares 
not  less  than  $200,000,  two-thirds  of  which  sum 
must  be  considered  as  net  profit ; for  it  happens 
that  the  tide  of  travel  to  and  from  the  Park  sets 
in  at  just  the  hours  when  there  is  a lull  in  the 
ordinary  business  transit.  Two-thirds  of  the 
visitors  go  up  between  the  hours  of  12  and  5, 
and  corno  down  between  4 and  7.  Now  the 
Companies  would,  in  any  case,  be  obliged  to 
have  their  cars  down  town  late  in  the  afternoon 
to  meet  the  current  of  up-town  travel,  they  are 
obliged  to  run  no  extra  cars,  and  make  no  extra 

• This  is  merely  the  “ assessed”  value.  Tho  actual  value 
in  fully  twice  this  amount,  probably  much  more. 


trips  to  bring  doton  the  returning  Park  visitors. 
The  extraordinary  value  of  the  Eighth  and  Sixth 
Avenue  lines,  and,  in  a measure,  of  the  Third, 
is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  Park. 

But  great  as  is  this  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  city  and  to  individuals,  it  is  the  least  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  Park.  Every  thing  is 
useful  just  in  proportion  as  it  in  some  way  adds 
to  human  enjoyment.  A good  dinner,  a con- 
venient house,  elegant  furniture,  fine  clothing, 
ornaments,  a swift  horse,  or  a fast  yacht,  are 
useful  in  this  respect,  and  no  other.  So  pic- 
tures, statuary,  and  music  are  useful.  In  fact, 
the  common  distinction  between  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental  is  really  baseless.  The  Park  is 
useful,  because  it  adds  to  human  enjoyment. 
But  the  amount  of  enjoyment  derived  from  any 
thing  is  not  unfrequently  wholly  incapable  of 
being  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  we 
could  somehow  find  out  just  how  much  each  of 
the  eight  million  visitors  to  the  Park  would  give 
rather  than  not  have  the  Park  open  to  them, 
we  could  approximate  a little  toward  its  value. 
Even  this  would  be  only  an  approximation,  for 
not  unfrequently  people  derive  more  benefit  than 
they  dream  of  from  enjoyments  for  which  there 
is  no  monetary  measure.  No  man  can  say,  for 
example,  how  much  the  health  of  the  city  is  ow- 
ing to  the  Park. 

Its  civilizing  and  humanizing  influence  is 
something  wholly  incalculable.  The  visitors 
belong  to  every  class  and  grade  of  society,  and 
yet  every  one  seems  there  to  be  on  his  good  be- 
havior. For  ourselves,  in  hundreds  of  visits, 
we  have  never  seen  a single  instance  of  miscon- 
duct. There  were,  indeed,  during  the  year  1 15 
arrcSts ; but  of  these  63 — almost  three-fifths — 
were  simply  for  fast  driving : the  temptation  of 
a fast  horse  and  smooth  roads  was  too  great  for 
tho  virtue  of  threescore  and  three  persons,  and, 
in  consequence,  61  of  them  found  themselves 
mulcted  in  a fine  of  ten  dollars  or  less  each. 
There  were  45  cases  of  “ disorderly  conduct*’  and 
“ other  offenses.”  These  could  not  have  been 
very  aggravated,  for  we  find  that  just  that  num- 
ber were  discharged  by  the  magistrate  “with 
reprimand  or  otherwise.”  One  poor  fellow  was 
sent  to  the  Alms-house ; so  that  his  offense, 
whatever  it  was,  could  not  have  amounted  to  a 
crime.  Thus  of  the  115  arrests  107  were  for 
offenses  wholly  venial.  There  remain  eight 
cases.  Six  were  for  assault  and  battery ; these 
offenders,  and  one  other,  were  “ temporarily 
committed.”  There  was  one  thief,  and  he  was 
“bound  over  for  trial.”  So  that  out  of  eight 
million  visitors,  there  were  but  eight — one  in  a 
million  — charged  with  offenses  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  be  fairly  considered  crimes.  When 
a few  other  places  show  a like  favorable  record, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  we  have  got 
far  into  the  Millennium  without  knowing  it. 

Not  the  least  evidence  of  tho  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  the  Park  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  fairly  mastered  the  national  pro- 
pensity to  whittling.  Every  male  American 
beyond  the  age  of  five  is  presumed  to  be  the 
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owner  of  a knife ; and  few  of  us  bat  have  felt  days,  probably  not  twice  in  the  same  week,  or 
the  force  of  the  impulse  to  try  its  edge  upon  any  perhaps  fortnight.  Visitors  would  in  a half  hour 
thing  cutable.  The  juvenile  George  Washing-  find  out  any  day  where  these  places  were,  and 
ton  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  apply  his  hatch-  the  keepers  could  inform  those  who  inquired 
et  to  his  father’s  favorite  cherry-tree.  Now,  in  whereabouts  were  the  “commons”  for  the  day. 
all  our  walks  through  the  Park,  we  have  never  The  proper  officers  of  the  Board  would,  of  course, 
seen  a case  where  any  one  has  whittled  a seat,  have  the  absolute  control  of  this ; and  if  at  any 
or  carved  his  name  upon  a tree  or  railing;  or  time  the  state  of  the  soil  rendered  it  inexpc- 
even  where  an  enthusiastic  damsel  has  penciled  dient,  no  “ commons”  would  be  designated  for 
the  initials  of  her  name  and  the  date  immortal-  the  time.  This,  we  think,  would  never  happen 
ized  by  her  visit.  Even  the  temptation  to  break  at  times  when  any  one  would  wish  to  go  upon 
a shrub  or  pluck  a flower  has  been  valorously  the  sward.  On  special  holidays,  like  the  4th 
resisted  and  finally  overcome.  In  18G3  there  of  July,  when  an  unusual  influx  of  visitors  would 
were  nine  cases  of  such  offenses;  in  18G4,  one;  come,  a larger  space  than  usual,  and  at  various 
in  18G5,  none.  points,  might  be  thus  opened.  The  certainty 

In  managing  the  Park  the  Commissioners  that  upon  any  day  there  would  be  access  to  the 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  one  object  of  mak-  green-sward  would  form  a groat  attraction  to 
ing  it  a pleasure-ground;  admitting  nothing  the  Park,  especially  for  those  to  whom  of  all 
which  would  interfere  with  this  ; prohibiting  others  it  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  community 
nothing  which  would  conduce  to  it.  Stretching  that  the  place  should  be  rendered  attractive, 
for  almost  three  miles  between  the  two  great  Let  the  toil-worn  artisan,  his  weary  wife,  and 
bounding  rivers,  it  was  a necessity  that  provision  pining  children,  be  assured  that  on  any  bright 
should  be  made  for  transit  across  it  of  business  summer  or  autumn  day  they  would  find  sward 
traffic.  This  is  attained  by  the  construction  and  shade  open  to  them,  and  their  welcome 
of  three  “transverse  roads,”  designed  for  traffic,  faces  would  be  yet  more  frequent  in  the  Park. 
These  are  so  arranged  that  whenever  it  is  neces-  We  think  that  the  number  of  scats  scattered 
sary  that  a drive  or  walk  should  cross  them,  it  about  the  walks  should  be  largely  increased, 
is  carried  over  by  bridges.  There  can  never  be  Two  thousand  stools  or  camp-chairs,  so  light 
any  choking  up  of  the  passage  by  one  line  of  ve-  that  visitors  could  themselves  shift  them  into 
hides  crossing  another.  The  Commissioners  the  shady  side  of  the  walk  in  summer,  or  the 
have  wisely  resisted  the  importunities  urged  sunny  side  in  spring  or  autumn,  would  not  be 
upon  them  to  set  apart  a portion  of  the  Park  for  too  many. 

a military  parade-ground,  and  other  portions  for  The  Park  will  become  more  and  more  attract- 
cricket  and  the  “national  game”  of  base-hall,  ivc  year  by  year.  The  Commissioners  have 
slight  exception  has  been  made  by  granting  a followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Laird  of  Dum- 
ball  ground  for  the  students  of  the  public  schools  biedikes : “ When  ye  hac  naething  else  to  do  ye 
and  the  “Free  Academy.”  This,  we  think,  may  aye  be  sticking  in  a tree ; it’ll  be  growing 
should  be  rescinded.  Space  could  by  no  possi-  when  ye  are  sleeping.”  Besides  the  tens  of 
bility  be  given  to  all  the  ball-clubs  who  would  thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs  transplanted  with- 
like  to  play  there;  and  as  the  claims  of  all  arc  in  the  limits  of  the  grounds  a beginning  has  been 
equal,  we  think  that  none  should  bo  allowed.  made  toward  placing  a continuous  double  line 
The  rules  and  regulations  for  visitors  are  of  of  elms  along  the  exterior  walks ; these,  in  the 
the  briefest.  Apart  from  the  general  one  of  or-  course  of  time,  will  form  a shaded  avenue  thirty 
dcrly  behavior,  which  holds  every  where,  they  feet  broad  around  the  whole  Park.  Public- 
may  be  summed  up  in  ten  words  ; “ Do  not  spirited  citizens  will  be  continually  presenting 
pluck  leaves  or  flowers,”  and  “Keep  off  the  works  of  art;  not  a few  of  these  have  already 
grass.”  The  latter  regulation  is  modified  on  been  presented.  Every  such  acquisition,  wheth- 
Saturdays,  and  a few  holidays,  by  setting  apart  er  of  tree  or  statue,  fountain  or  vase,  will  be  an 
certain  portions  of  the  sward,  designated  by  pla-  inheritance  for  generations.  By  wisely  apply- 
cards  as  “commons,”  upon  which  persons  may  j ing  the  principles  of  hydraulics  to  tho  natural 
go.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  glee  with  which  j drainage,  fountains  and  jets  d’eau  can  be  con- 
men,  women,  and  children,  whose  feet  except  structed  at  many  points  without  making  any  de- 
upon  such  occasions  touch  only  graveled  roads  I mands  upon  the  Croton  Works.  The  present 
or  stone  pavements,  repose  or  play  npon  the  soft  i zoological  collection  and  museum  arc  merely 
velvet  sward,  will  see  how  much  the  actual  en-  j intimations  of  what  is  to  be.  We  trust  that  bc- 


joyment  of  the  Park  i3  enhanced  by  this  permis- 
sion. So  wholly  free  from  abuse  has  been  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege  that  we  suggest  a fur- 
ther extension  of  it.  Let  a considerably  larger 
space  bo  set  apart  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  as 
“commons.”  Half  the  space  now  appropriated 
for  Saturdays  wauld  be  amply  sufficient  for  any 
day ; but  let  there  be  every  day  some  part  or 
parts  thus  made  common,  and  designated  as  at 
present  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  the  same 
parts  would  not  be  so  used  on  two  successive 


fore  many  years  shall  have  passed  there  will  be 
institutions  of  this  kind  here  established  which 
shall  rival  the  most  famous  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

The  planning  of  tho  Park  has  been  conducted 
with  such  admirable  taste  and  skill  that  it  is 
only  after  mature  consideration  we  venture  to 

i » 

condemn  so  important  a feature  as  the  proposed 
boundary  wall.  This,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the 
small  portion  already  constructed,  is  to  be  a sol- 
! id  wall  of  rough-hammered  stone,  surmounted 
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by  a pent-house  coping,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  only  broken  at  intervals  of  half  a mile  by 
gateways.  This  formal  boundary  is  utterly  out 
of  harmony  with  every  other  part  aud  portion 
of  the  design.  Nothing  can  ever  prevent  it 
from  giving  to  the  exterior  line  of  the  Park  the 
aspect  of  a prison  rather  than  that  of  a pleas- 
aunce.  It  will  shut  off  the  view  into  the  Park 
from  those  without,  and  the  view  out  of  the 
Park  from  those  within.  This  defect  will  be- 
come glaringly  apparent  a few  years  hence, 
when  the  shaded  avenue  all  around  is  completed. 
Then  we  shall  have  a double  line  of  forest  trees 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  street,  on  the  other 
by  a heavy,  unornamented  stone-wall.  The 
gateways  will  not  break  this  unpleasant  monot- 
ony, for  they  will  stand  so  far  apart  that  even 
the  tops  of  no  two  of  them  along  the  sides  can 
be  taken  in  at  a glance. 

Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the 
contrary,  connected  with  the  police  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Park,  there  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  no  exterior  wall  or  fence.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  given  a varied  outline,  it  would 
have  been  far  better ; but  as  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  rectangular  outline  it  should  be  made  as 
graceful  as  may  be.  To  our  mind  the  double 
avenue  of  elms  is  the  appropriate  boundaiyr  of 
the  Park.  But  if  a stricter  line  is  for  any  rea- 
son necessary,  we  would  have  a low  iron  fence 
of  graceful  design,  and  so  open  as  to  present  the 
least  possible  obstruction  to  the  view  from  with- 
in outward,  or  from  without  inward. 

The  present  condition  of  the  streets  and  ave- 
nues around  the  Park  is  simply  disgraceful. 
With  the  exception  of  the  half  mile  on  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  not  one  of  those  which  immediate- 
ly touch  it,  and  few  of  those  which  approach  it, 
are  decently  passable.  For  this  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  is  nowise  responsible.  The  con- 
trol of  these  streets  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Street 
Department.  The  ground  over  which  pass  the 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  most  of  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Park  from  the  west,  is  so  broken  and  rocky 
that  a long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
they  can  be  properly  regulated.  But  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  condition  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, where  it  bounds  the  Park.  The  grade  is 
fixed,  and  it  would  require  but  little  time  or  ex- 
pense to  place  it  in  a passable  condition.  For 
years  this  avenue  will  not  in  any  case  be  used  as 
a means  of  transit  for  heavy  vehicles.  Were  it 
now  built  up  continuously,  it  would  be  used  main- 
ly as  a drive.  To  fit  it  for  this  purpose  it  need 
not  be  paved,  or  even  macadamized.  A well- 
constructed  earth-road  would  answer  all  present 
requirements  better  than  any  other.  This  ave- 
nue is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Park 


that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  management 
was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers as  well  as  that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  ave- 
nues above  the  Park.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to 
do  this.  Let  it  be  done,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  work  involved  in  the  trust  would  be 
well  and  speedily  accomplished. 


DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

Oh  spring  is  blithe  and  summer  gay, 

The  autumn  golden  and  winter  gray. 

But  the  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go, 

All  alike  to  me  in  their  ebb  and  flow, 

Since  the  day  I rode  by  the  cheating  sea 
And  one  of  its  maidens  had  speech  with  me. 

Her  skin  was  whiter  than  words  can  speak, 

The  blush  of  the  sea-shell  lit  her  check : 

Her  lips  bad  ripened  in  coral  caves, 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  deeper  waves ; 

And  her  fair  yellow  hair  floated  far  and  free 
In  curls  of  amber  upon  the  sea. 

“ Knight,  gallant  knight,  a boon  I pray : 

Give  mo  to  ride  thy  charger  gray.” 

“Ob,  ships  for  the  sea  but  steeds  for  the  shore, 

I’ll  give  thee  a boat  with  a golden  oar !” 

“ Nay,  gallant  knight,  no  charm  has  the  sea ; 

I would  dwell  on  the  green  earth  ever  with  thce.”a 

For  her  speech  was  fair  as  her  face  was  fair ; 

Had  she  asked  my  soul  it  was  hers,  I swear. 

And  I led  her  as  light  as  sea-birds  flit 
Where  my  steed  stood  champing  his  golden  bit. 

The  stirrups  of  silver  were  wrought  in  Spain, 

My  hand  into  hers  put  the  silken  rein. 

And  that  is  the  last,  though  the  stars  are  old, 

I saw  of  my  steed  with  its  housings  of  gold. 

Was  ever  such  folly  in  all  the  world  wide. 

But  who  would  have  thought  a mermaid  could  ride  ? 

Or  a maiden  of  earth,  of  air,  or  the  wave, 

Should  fly  from  her  love  with  the  wings  ho  gave  ? 

Faithless  and  loveless  I walk  by  the  shore, 

Never  a maiden  has  speech  with  me  more. 

But  this  brings  not  back  my  charger  gray, 

Nor  the  false,  false  love  who  rode  him  away. 
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rIERE  is  an  entertaining  book  which  describes 
in  detail  the  progresses  of  various  English  mon- 
archs  through  their  realms  in  other  days ; and  in 
Scott’s  “ Kenilworth”  there  is  a brilliant  picture  of 
an  episode  in  a progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  medieval  splendor  described,  which 
was  not  very  splendid ; there  are  faithful  and  pro- 
longed accounts  of  the  allegories  and  masques  to 
which  yawning  royalty  was  obliged  to  listen  in  pa- 
tient submission,  and  there  is  the  true  story  of  the 
stupid  adulation  at  full  length  to  which  our  respect- 
able and  honorable  ancestors  condescended  to  pros- 
titute themselves.  Yet  if  at  the  Kenilworth  revels 
some  daring  wight  of  a poet  had  proposed  to  display 
a historic  vision  or  prophecy  for  the  delectation  of 
her  sublime  and  sacred  Majesty,  and  had  then 
raised  the  curtain  upon  the  spectacle  which  this 
country  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn, he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a foolish 
fellow  and  admonished  to  observe  the  decencies  of 
probability  in  his  inventions. 

For  there  is  a difference  between  a progress  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor  and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  no 
better  measure  of  the  advance  of  real  civilization 
and  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  could  be  found 
than  a comparison  of  the  two.  To  the  vulgar  the 
queen  looked  doubtless  the  goddess  which  she  tried 
to  appear.  The  old  divinity  still  hedged  the  king, 
and  the  immense  pageant,  the  genuflexion,  the  ex- 
aggeration, and  clumsy  conceit,  all  had  a solemn 
significance  which  is  to  us  incredible.  It  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  necessary  to  impress  naughty  human 
nature  with  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  authori- 
ty. But  it  was  precisely  in  the  ages  when  the 
Beadle  carried  the  biggest  pole,  and  of  the  most 
elaborately  swelled  and  splendid  head,  that  the  sense 
of  authority  was  weakest  and  the  law  most  infirm. 
If  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  not  been  a lover  and  a 
favorite  of  Elizabeth  he  knew  that  he  could  be  her 
rival.  He  was  brother-in-law  of  Guildford  Dudley 
and  kinsman  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  lie 
had  more  retainers  than  Elizabeth  had  soldiers. 
Peace  was  a truce  either  of  force  or  of  fear  among 
the  great  lords  of  whom  the  sovereign  was  only  the 
greatest.  The  people  in  our  sense,  as  a political 
power,  did  not  exist.  Their  spirit  muttered  in 
Elizabeth’s  Parliaments,  but  it  did  not  thunder  un- 
til her  second  successor  was  in  her  seat 

But  the  tour  of  the  President  from  Washington 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  thence  back  across 
the  country  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  and  home 
again,  by  the  common  couve}?ance.  without  a guard, 
stopping  at  public  houses,  and  differing  from  the 
tour  of  any  other  person  in  the  country  only  by  the 
greater  interest  that  attended  it,  reveals  the  utterly 
new  time  and  new  spirit  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered. The  interest  which  invests  the  President  is, 
of  course,  partly  personal,  for  there  is  always  a 
great  popular  desire  to  see  any  man  of  whom  much 
has  been  said,  whether  in  praise  or  censure ; but  the 
chief  interest  to  the  people  is  to  see  the  man  whom 
they  have  chosen  to  represent  their  own  power  and 
authority  ; and  the  true  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  is 
that  they  respect  in  him  that  authority  which  springs 
solely  from  themselves ; which  he  holds  under  con- 
ditions which  they  prescribe,  and  yet  an  authority 
which  resides  in  no  one  citizen  nor  in  any  part  of 
the  mass  of  citizens,  but  only  in  the  whole  body. 

A dignity  so  derived  is  inexpressible.  No  Pope 
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elected  by  a few  cardinals ; no  King  calling  the 
might  of  an  ancestor  divine  right;  no  traditional 
and  unquestioned  descent  of  magisterial  authority 
compares  in  essential  dignity  for  a moment  with 
that  of  the  intelligent  grant  of  an  intelligent  ma- 
jority of  an  intelligent  people;  a dignity  which 
needs  no  guard  because  it  is  in  no  peculiar  danger, 
being  exposed  to  malevolence  only  as  every  man 
must  be.  Louis  Napoleon  professes  to  reign  by  the 
virtually  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. But  he  does  not  drive  out  nor  ride  with  his 
son  but  a swarm  of  detectives,  carefully  concealed, 
line  the  way  and  watch  narrowly  for  dangers.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  and  went  upon  all  his  daily 
duties  in  the  midst  of  a tremendous  civil  war,  and 
although  ho  was  in  the  midst  of  political  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  when  he  fell  it  was  as  if  by  a blow 
of  private  hate  from  which  no  man  is  secure,  and 
foes  vied  with  friends  in  hearty  detestation  of  the 
criminal  and  the  crime. 

If  the  holder  of  so  great  a dignity  forgets  or  de- 
spise* it,  he  still  can  not  evade  it.  The  Popo  may 
be  a vicious  sinner,  but  to  the  heart  of  faith  he  is 
still  the  vicegerent  of  God.  The  President  may 
angrily  quarrel  with  a crowd,  may  publicly  re- 
nounce in  words  and  acts  all  respect  for  his  dignity, 
but  the  people  can  not  and  do  not,  without  re- 
nouncing respect  for  themselves.  It  is,  indeed, 
purely  impersonal.  It  has  none  of  that  quality  of 
loyalty  to  a family  which,  of  necessity,  soon  ceases 
to  regard  them  as  merely  representative,  and  honors 
them  as  separate  and  superior — a confusion  which 
makes  at  once  the  poetry  and  the  folly  of  Toryism. 

As  it  is  a dignity  independent  of  himself  the  hold- 
er may  become  ridiculous  while  the  office  remains 
unimpaired  in  public  respect  and  regard.  Respect 
will  be  offered  to  the  office  long  after  regard  for  the 
incumbent  has  ceased  ; for  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  the  man,  whether  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, to  whom  the  honor  attaches — it  is  to  the 
authority  and  will  of  the  people.  If  the  man  be 
loved  also,  it  is  because  of  his  private  virtues,  which 
would  secure  the  same  regard  in  his  private  circle, 
and  which  arc  known  in  the  officer  only  because  of 
his  conspicuous  position. 

The  late  progress  of  the  President  has  served 
chiefly  to  show  how  well  the  American  people  un- 
derstand themselves.  In  a very  few  places  there 
were  disturbances  w'hieh  every  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic man  sincerely  regretted.  For  the  first  and 
final  test  of  a truly  free  civilization  is  the  perfect 
protection  instinctively  afforded  to  every  expres- 
sion of  opinion  every  where.  As  long  as  there  is 
any  part  of  this  country  in  which  any  sentiments 
whatever  may  not  be  expressed,  not  only  without 
disturbance  but  without  fear  of  it,  so  long  that  part 
is  still  barbarous.  There  is  no  proper  conception 
of  a free  government  until  this  is  fully  understood. 

And  every  man  can  see  that  if  in  any  part  of  the 
land  there  be  customs  or  laws  which  will  not  be 
discussed,  they  are  the  very  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated.  When  the  surgeon  passes  his  hand 
over  the  body  he  knows  that  the  spot  upon  which 
pressure  makes  the  patient  lvince  is  the  sore  spot 
and  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Those  people  who  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  President  certainly  had  no 
right  to  prevent  others  from  hearing  him.  It  Is  a 
truth  so  plain  that  it  ought  not  to  require  repeti- 
tion. But  it  is  surely  pleasant  to  reflect  that  whar- 
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ever  the  ludicrous  or  painffi!  incidents  of  a Presi- 
dential progress  may  be,  the  respect  of  the  people 
for  the  august  office  remains  unimpaired. 

Public  affairs  at  home  are  sufficiently  engross- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  interest 
upon  those  of  other  countries  across  the  sea.  The 
war  in  Europe  is  for  the  present  over,  but  in  En- 
gland the  great  Reform  excitement,  which  shook 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  is  beginning 
anewr,  with  more  than  its  old  majesty.  Even  with 
us  there  are  not'  often  popular  meetings  of  such 
enormous  numbers  as  those  in  England ; and  the 
late  great  assembly  at  Birmingham,  the  centre  of 
the  popular  movements  and  the  constituency  of 
John  Bright,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  ever 
known.  This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
local  traditions,  for  Birmingham  wras  the  scene  of 
the  Reform  meeting  of  the  7th  May,  1832,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  Great 
Britain  up  to  that  time.  The  number  present  was 
estimated  at  150,000.  The  platform  was  erected 
at  the  foot  of  a huge  hill,  so  that  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  were  readily  heard  to  the  edges  of  the 
vast  throng.  When  the  hour  for  the  meeting  had 
arrived  a bugle-call  rang  through  the  air,  and  was 
followed  by  profound  silence,  and  after  a few”  intro- 
ductory words  from  the  chairman  a hundred  thou- 
sand voices  sang  the  Union  Hymn;  and  then  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  speakers,  who  bade  them,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  Justice  and  Mercy, 
to  repeat  his  w'ords,  the  assembly,  with  bared  heads, 
slowly  uttered  the  vow:  “With  unbroken  faith, 
through  every  peril  and  privation,  we  here  devote 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  our  country’s  cause.” 
Against  such  a spirit  it  was  folly  to  struggle,  and 
the.  House  of  Peers  reluctantly  assented  to  the  bill. 

This  great  contest  has  been,  as  we  said,  renewed, 
and  on  the  27th  of  August  of  this  year  a meeting, 
greater  by  a hundred  thousand  persons,  was  held  at 
Birmingham.  “A  quarter  of  a million  of  people 
came,*’  says  an  eye-witness,  “people  who  can’t 
vote,  but  only  think— people  who  pay  taxes,  but 
who  have  no  political  rights  which  the  privileged 
classes  have  hitherto  felt  bound  to  respect.”  The 
particular  attraction  was  the  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  evening,  at  which  an  address  was  to  be 
presented  to  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Scholefield,  his 
fellow -member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham. 
The  hall  was  full — that  is  to  say,  six  thousand  per- 
sons were  wedged  into  it— a larger  number,  we  sup- 
pose, than  could  stand  in  any  room  in  this  counUy. 
The  Birmingham  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  It  is  145  feet  long  by  65  feet  broad 
and  65  high.  Its  decorations  arc  very  brilliant, 
and  the  organ  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other.  In 
this  bright  theatre  the  eager  crowd  gathered  in  the 
evening  to  see  and  hear  the  one  Englishman  whom 
of  all  Englishmen  Americans  would  most  gladly 
bear  and  see. 

When  John  Bright  same  forward  the  audience 
rose  in  a body.  44  The  cheering  was  as  continuous 
as  Niagara,  and  was  caught  up  and  rolled  back  into 
the  hall  in  great  w aves  of  sound  by  the  20,000  out- 
side.” This  acclamation  lasted  for  six  minutes  ly 
the  watch,  during  which  Mr.  Bright  stood  quietly 
gazing  at  the  roaring  multitude,  but  without  mak- 
ing a sign.  He  is  a strongly-built  man  of  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  straight,  thick, 
gray  hair,  and  broad  brow  overhanging  prominent 
eves,  with  tightly-closed  lips,  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  face  too  long  for  symmetry.  His  eyes  alone 


tenderly  replied  to  the  ardor  of  the  immense  salu- 
tation. When  the  thunder  of  applause  died  away 
he  began  to  speak  very  slowly  and  deliberately, 
with  notes  before  him,  to  which  he  seldom  recurred. 
Yet  one  who  knows  him  well  says  that  his  habit  is 
to  prepare  long  before  and  thoroughly  to  elaborate 
any  important  speech  like  that  of  this  occasion. 
The  American  to  whose  published  letter  in  the 
Tribune  we  are  indebted  for  this  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  orator  was  most  impressed  by  his  power 
— the  mental  and  moral  force  of  the  mau.  Yet  the 
tone  of  his  speech  was  most  moderate,  making  the 
invective  and  sarcasm  only  the  more  effective.  The 
drollery  was  not  less  fine ; and  although  the  orator’s 
voice  wras  almost  gone  during  the  last  half-hour, 
the  art  with  w hich  the  disability  was  made  to  serve 
his  purpose  was  consummate.  Gathering  himself 
at  the  very  close  he  said  : “ The  address  which  has 
been  presented  to  mo  referred  to  the  time  of  1832. 
I remember  the  time  well.  My  young  heart  w*as 
then  stirred  with  the  trumpet-blast*  that  sounded 
from  your  midst.  There  was  no  part  of  this  king- 
dom where  your  voice  was  not  heard.  Let  it  touid 
again  /”  And  the  cry  of  the  multitude  rang  through 
the  hall  and  far  out  into  the  night,  ns  if  literally  to 
arouse  the  kingdom. 

John  Bright  is  the  living  leader  of  the  English 
people.  No  man  of  equal  power  and  popularity 
ever  spoke  directly  for  and  to  them  so  persuasively 
as  he.  There  have  been  champions  of  the  nobility, 
champions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  orator 
of  the  great  multitude  of  the  population  before  John 
Bright ; and  the  tone  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
Parliament,  which  Mr.  Bright  quoted  at  Birming- 
ham, inevitably  reminds  the  reader  of  Macaulay’s 
remark  that  the  next  struggle  in  England  would 
be  between  the  House  of  Commous  and  the  people. 
44 1 ask,”  cried  Mr.  Low’e,  “if  you  want  venality, 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation— if  you  want  impulsive,  unreflecting,  and 
violent  people,  where  w ill  you  go  to  look  for  them 
— to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  ?”  And  speaking  of 
those  who  paid  a rent  between  seven  and  ten  pounds, 
he  added : “It  would  be  a good  thing  if  they  were 
disfranchised  altogether.”  John  Bright’s  reply  to 
this  was  simply  a defiance  in  the  name  of  the  En- 
glish workingmen.  He  said  that  the  accession  of 
Lord  Derby  to  office  was  a declaration  of  war  against 
them,  and  the  workingmen  thundered  in  reply  that 
they  accepted  it. 

In  his  Letters  from  England  Louis  Blanc  descrilios 
Mr.  Bright  in  a fewr  . Igorous  touches  which  will  l»o 
nc\v  to  our  readers,  and  will  leave  upon  their  minds 
a most  vivid  portrait  of  this  remarkable  leader. 
“A  sonorous  voice,  flashing  eyes,  a flow  of  words 
that  gushes  forth  like  a torrent,  and  the  ardor  of  an 
indomitable  conviction — this  is  what  constitutes  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  is  aggressive,  vehement, 
intrepid — intrepid  to  a fault  Looking  at  the  air 
with  which  he  attacks  the  aristocracy,  in  the  classic 
land  of  aristocracy,  one  feels  that  he  is  one  of  those 
great  wrestlers  who  require  great  olistaclcs  and 
great  adversaries.  Looking  at  the  air  with  which 
lie  braves  public  opinion,  in  a country  where  the 
despotism  of  public  opinion  forms  the  counterpoise 
to  liberty,  one  feels  that  he  believes  himself  capa- 
ble of  mastering  the  people  while  in  the  vciy  act 
of  arming  them  against  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  battles  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkcrmann  he  Tvas  to  be  heard  thun- 
dering against  the  Crimean  War,  and  calling  it  a 
blood-stained  folly.  At  the  height  of  the  irritation 
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produced  by  the  affair  of  the  Trent  he  was  to  be 
heard  extolling  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
proposing  it  to  the  world  as  a model,  and  rushing 
forward  with  a sort  of  savage  pride  to  affront  the 
reproach  of  not  having  an  English  heart.  At  once 
austere  and  violent,  Mr.  Bright  is  half  a Quaker, 
half  a tribune.  Beneath  every  one  of  the  figures 
employed  by  his  eloquence,  always  substantial 
though  always  animated,  passion  is  heard  growl- 
ing. Statistics  are  brandished  by  him  as  a club 
would  be  by  a muscular  arm.  When  lie  recom- 
mends peace  at  any  price  he  does  so  in  words 
which  seem  to  sound  the  charge.  In  Rome  he 
would  have  been  the  man  of  the  Forum;  in  En- 
gland he  is  before  all  the  man  of  the  Hustings. 
But  for  that  very  reason  he  is  ill  at  ease  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  a portion  of  his  strength 
sometimes  abandons  him,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  evidently  unsuited  to  his  stormy  elo- 
quence.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  observer  at  Birmingham 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  says:  “To  judge  him 
rightly,  and  to  give  him  full  credit,  one  ought  to 
hear  Mr,  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  speaks  to  an  audience  not  friendly,  but  critical 
and  hostile,  disliking  equally  the  speaker  and  his 
cause,  and  feeling  or  affecting  a contempt  for  any 
talent  not  nurtured  in  its  classical  schools.  That 
John  Bright  commands  the  attention  and  compels 
the  admiration,  delighted  against  its  own  will,  of 
such  a House,  is  probably  the  best  evidence  of  his 
marvelous  powers  as  an  orator.” 


If  any  passenger  in  tlio  streets  of  New  York  could 
. be  supposed  to  have  time  enough  to  stop  and  read 
the  ballads  which  are  strung  along  the  railing  of 
St.  Paul's  in  Vesey  Street,  or  sometimes  along  the 
Park  railing,  or  on  a smaller  scale  and  a shorter 
line,  in  a few  other  public  places,  he  would  find  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  sheerest  sentimentality,  broad 
farce,  and  indecency,  although  to  the  credit  of  the 
town  the  last  is  the  least  frequent  element.  There 
is  always  some  allusion  to  the  chief  current  topics  of 
the  time.  The  heroes  of  the  hour  are  duly  honored. 
The  jokes  and  slang  of  the  newspapers,  the  theatres, 
and  the  street,  are  all  reflected  upon  these  little 
sheets,  and  the  songs  which  are  every  where  sud- 
denly sung,  and  which  come  from  nobody  knows 
where,  and  the  words  of  which  are  generally  un- 
known to  the  singers  of  the  melody,  are  very  sure  to 
be  found  tranquilly  flapping  in  the  gusts  upon  these 
iron  railings. 

Despite  the  steady  and  generous  influx  of  Ger- 
mans we  remain  still  an  unmusical  people,  so  that 
there  are  no  places  in  which  you  are  sure  to  hear 
the  songs  of  the  day.  * The  music  cellars  and  con- 
cert saloons  upon  Broadway  and  elsewhere  are  of 
another  kind  than  the  retreats  in  London  of  which 
Thackeray  is  so  fond  of  telling,  and  to  which  young 
Clive  Newcome  repairs  in  the  ingenuous  hope  of  see- 
ing the  world.  The  London  cidcr-cellars  offer  a 
very  coarse  refreshment,  but  it  is  very  characteristic. 
There  the  searcher  after  truth  may  study  the  people 
in  the  songs  they  love  to  hear ; and  he  will  proba- 
bly hear  nothing  worse  than  those  which  the  gay 
circles  of  Paris  assemble  to  hear  Therese  sing.  In- 
deed, the  songs  of  the  cellar  in  London  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  or  even  generally  offensive  on  the 
score  of  morality.  There  are  enough  of  such,  but 
they  are  not  the  staple.  The  most  popular  are 
songs  of  a certain  kind  of  sentimental  and  even 
moral  commonplace,  with  plentiful  nonsense  and 


coarse  comedy  which  is  not  in  the  least  comical. 
Much  of  the  humor  is  in  thq  local  method  and  allu- 
sion which  arc  meaningless  to  a stranger.  But  a 
writer  in  a late  number  of  All  the  Year  Round , who 
speaks  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  popular  song, 
and  who  is  appalled  that  Campbeirs  “Battle  of  the 
Baltic”  should  have  given  place  to  “Coster-monger 
Joe,”  seems  to  us  to  confuse  facts.  The  naval  songs 
of  Campbell  are  succeeded  by  Tennyson’s  Charge  at 
Balaklava  ; and  “My  Pretty  Jane”  and  the  “Rose 
of  Allandale”  by  “Annie  Laurie,”  while  “Coster 
monger  Joe,”  like  our  negro  minstrelsy,  is  a new 
thing  under  the  sun. 

Besides,  more  than  half  of  the  popularity  of  a song 
is  in  the  melody,  and  the  words  are  taken  as  they 
come.  The  difference  of  popularity,  for  instance 
between  “Jim  Crow”  and  any  comparatively  un 
known  negro  song  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
“Jim  Crow”  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  and 
by  far  the  most  striking  in  tune.  So  with  Mr. 
Foster's  song,  “Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  others, 
the  melody  was  sung,  played,  and  ground  until  wc 
expected  to  hear  the  calves  low  it  and  the  cocks 
crow  it,  but  the  words  were  known  to  very  few. 
Then  there  is  often  a vague  but  recognizable  hu- 
mor in  the  broad  farce  of  many  of  the  songs  which 
justifies  their  popularity.  It  seems  that  the  “ Ger- 
man Band”  was  an  immensely  popular  song  in 
London.  It  described  the  woes  of  the  husband 
of  Susannah,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  player  of 
the  flageolet  in  a German  band,  wlio  ultimately 
“ went  for  a sojer”  in  America  and' was  shot.  But 
there  is  something  comical  in  such  lilies  as  these  • 

“The  French  horn  was  in  C,  and  the  flageolet  in  C, 
And  the  rest  of  them  all  out  of  tune; 

But  amid  this  awful  row  there  was  somehow 
One  who  won  the  heart  of  Susannah, 

Who  stood  laughing  at  the  window,  while  the  German 
flageolet 

Winked  at  her  in  a most  reckless  manner.” 

This  is  simply  the  humor  of  folly  and  high  spirits, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  contemptible.  The  song  of 
the  Six  Magnificent  Bricks  undoubtedly  requires 
the  melody  to  explain  its  popularity.  It  is  merely 
jolly  nonsense ; but  there  is  something  genuinely 
comical  in  the  picture  of  hundreds  of  people  atten- 
tively listening  to  it  and  pealing  out  the  chorus  ■ 

“Myself  and  some  friends  once  thinking  there  would  be 
no  harm 

Went  for  a walk,  a row,  walking  arm  in  arm, 

The  night  it  was  dark,  the  streets  were  very  calm 
When  we  went  out  for  a spree; 

Bald  Jones,  now  what  do  I tell  you.  ray  boy?, 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 

Louder,  for  that  isn’t  half  a noise. 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 

Then  we  struck  up  the  bag-pipes  once  again 

To  let  the  people  see 

That  we,  six  magnificent  bricks. 

Had  made  up  our  minds  for  a spree. 

Fal  de  loodle,  fal  de  ral  doodleum, 

Argh!  arghl  there's  Sal  and  Methusalem, 

Argh ! argh ! they’re  gone  to  Jerusalem, 

Doodleum,  doodleum  day." 

Such  things  are  certainly  very  trivial  and  foolish 
when  we  gravely  read  them.  But  there  is  a free- 
masonry of  youth  which  explains  and  justifies  this 
nonsense  and  all  other.  The  man  who  has  no  non- 
sense in  his  soul  is  fit — well,  he  certainly  is  not  fit 
society  for  a rainy  day  in  the  country,  nor  for  any 
of  those  many  happy  times  when,  like  the  Presi- 
dent at  Cleveland,  we  wish  to our  dignity  and 

be  rollicking  children  again.  The  baby  in  arms  is 
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to  be  pitied  whose  parent  does  not  rattle  off  baby- 
talk;  and  he  who  holds  that  the  nursery  library  is 
complete  without  Mother  Goose  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  a copy  of  the  Dairyman’s  Daugh- 
ter. What— let  us  ask  the  boy  of  fifteen  and  six- 
teen—what  is  more  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  than 
the  College  Senior;  that  paragon  of  men  who  con- 
quers wherever  he  comes,  and  wdio  is  fondly  and 
far-off  copied  by  the  admiring  crew  of  the*  high 
school  ? Yet  unquestionably  superior  among  mor- 
tals as  he  is,  the  College  Senior  is  also  human.  He 
has  been  known  to  smile,  to  shout,  to  roar,  to  rattle. 
Indeed,  it  is  a touching  illustration  of  the  fraternity 
of  our  common  human  nature  that  if  the  College 
Senior  should  arrive  in  London  he  would  probably 
go  to  the  cider-cellar  and  the  concert  saloon  before 
be  went  to  court.  He  would  be  gladly  aud  enthusi- 
astically one  of  that  distinguished  company  of  re- 
spectable and  middle-aged  people,  who  are  described 
by  our  friend  in  A ll  the  Year  ltnund  as  declaring  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  that  they  were  “Coster- 
monger Joe.”  If  the  energy  of  his  performance 
should  draw  the  attention  of  the  hall  to  him,  and  the 
College  Senior  should  be  called  upon  to  favor  the 
company  with  a song,  he  would  probably  throw 
them  into  an  ecstasy  with  a song  which  beats  the 
cider-cellar  with  its  own  weapons : 

u Right  in  the  middle  of  the  boom-jing-jing, 

The  boom-jing-jing,  the  boom-jing-jing. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  boom-jing-jing— 

All  on  a summer's  day. 

I dee,  I da,  the  boom-jing-jing,  the  boom-jing-jing, 

I dee,  I da,  the  boom-jing-jing,  I oh! 

So  sol  till  lul  la,  bo  sal  lul  lul  la, 

So  sal  lul  lul  la,  I ho! 

Rip,  slap,  set  him  up  again — set  him  up  again, 

Set  him  up  again,  rip,  slap,  set  him  up  again. 

All  on  a summer’s  day." 

Hero  is  a beautiful  blending  of  dignity,  precision, 
and  solemn  mystery  to  the  rapturous  encore  which 
would  he  sure  to  foilow  this  effusion  from  those  who 
are  delighted  with  the  celebrated  ditty  of  the  Lon- 
don cellar  circles : 

“Jog  along.  Jog  along,  jog  along,  boys! 

Jog  along,  boys,  with  a rattle  and  noise 
Jog  along,  Jog  along,  jog  along,  boys. 

Jog  along,  boys,  hurrah!" 

The  College  Senior  would  probably  gravely  respond 
with  1?The  Taylor  No.  1:” 

“It’s  on  the  Russ,  or  on  the  pave, or  on  the  cobble-stones, 
We  strike  right  into  a 2.40  gait  and  rattle  out  I’s  dry 
bones; 

And  we’ll  show  what  we  can  do  if  we  ever  get  into  & 
tussle ; 

For  we’ll  off  with  our  coats,  and  roll  up  our  sleeves,  and 
get  right  on  our  muscle. 

Chorus. 

She  is  a gay  bird,  a night-owl,  a wide-awake  old  soul— 
The  pride  of  old  Buffalo  as  every  body  knows. 

The  pride  of  old  Buffalo,  as  I have  sung  for  fun ; 

And  they  call  her  the  bloody  hose-carriage— the  Tay- 
lor No.  1." 

Indeed,  the  merely  superficial  student  of  the  Col- 
lege Senior  knows  little  of  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
secret  songs  of  bis  life ; and  a traveler  fresh  from 
the  London  concert  saloons,  or  from  a faithful  in- 
vestigation of  their  lyric  literature,  would  be 
amazed  to  find  identically  the  same  kind  of  humor 
in  the  relaxations  of  the  Senior  upon  this  side  of 
the  water.  Many  of  the  college  comic  songs  are 
merely  adaptations  of  the  cider-cellar  favorites,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  fa- 


vorites is  their  celebration  of  the  loves  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  drive  butcher-carts,  or  preside  over 
cooking  ranges,  or  make  the  snowy  bed,  or  follow 
some  other  necessary  and  reputable  business  which 
the  Muse  has  hitherto  disdained  to  sing.  Thus  one 
of  the  favorites  of  the  year  in  “ swell”  circles  within 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  Bow  is  “ Sal  and  Me- 
thuselah,” of  which  this  is  one  stanza; 

“You  must  know  that  Sal  was  a smart  young  gal, 
And  her  fame  had  traveled  far; 

And  an  oyster-stand  she  kept  In  the  Strand 
Not  a mile  from  Temple  Bar. 

Her  lover  rose  up  each  morning  at  five, 

And  he  dress'd  by  the  light  of  a star; 

He  was  a dog-destroyer  at  a sausage  machine, 

This  young  Methuselah.” 

Chorus. 

“The  lady  was  fair,  let  me  declare. 

The  gent  tall  and  muscular; 

And  held  In  respect  by  one  and  all 
Were  Sal  and  Methuselah." 

This  is  in  the  same  vein  as  “ Polly  Perkins”  of 
the  college  circles ; 

uTm  a broken-hearted  milkman,  In  grief  I'm  array’d, 
Thro’  keeping  of  the  company  of  a young  servant-maid 
Who  lived  on  board-wages,  the  house  to  keep  clean. 

In  a gentleman’s  family  near  Abingdon  Green. 

Chorus. 

Oh,  she  was  beautiful  as  a butterfly  and  as  proud  as  a 
queen, 

Was  pretty  little  Polly  Perkins  of  Abingdon  Green!" 

The  ballad  relates  the  hopelessness  of  the  milk- 
man’s suit  by  reason  of  the  lofty  pride  of  his  Dul- 
cinea : 

“Oh  tho  man  that  has  mo  most  have  silver  and  gold. 
Must  have  & chariot  to  ride  in,  most  be  handsome  and 
bold; 

His  hair  must  be  curly  as  any  watch-spring, 

And  his  whiskers  as  big  as  a brash  for  clothing!” 

The  final  catastropho  introduces  a probable  friend 
of  the  gay  young  dog-destroyer  at  a sausage  ma- 
chine : 

“ In  six  months  she  was  married,  this  1 lard-hearted  girL 
Bat  it  wasn't  a viscount,  and  it  wasn't  an  earl, 

It  wasn't  a baronite;  *twas  a shade  or  two  wu«s; 

*Twas  a bow-legged  conductor  of  a two-penny  ’bus!" 

In  all  this  kind  of  song  there  is  a slv  vein  of  sat- 
ire, which  seems  to  escape  the  observation  of  those 
who  deplore  that  the  ballads  of  Phillis  and  Chloe 
have  disappeared  before  those  of  Sal  and  Polly  Ann. 
These  songs  ridicule  in  the  most  joyous  manner 
the  high-stepping  sorrows  and  romance  of  the  ope- 
ratic-pastoral divinities,  and  at  the  same  time  gen- 
tly remind  us  that  Polly  down  stairs  has  very  much 
the  same  humanity  as  Lady  wilhelmina  Dorothea 
in  the  parlor.  Half  of  the  sentimental  ballads  that 
lie  upon  pianos  and  arc  sung  “so  sweetly”  by  the 
domestic  prims  donne  are  not  half  so  genuine  as 
this  ditty  called  “Mince-meat;” 

11  My  sweet-heart  was  not  a beauty  bright. 

Nor  yet  outright  a perfect  fright; 

She  was  only  cook  to  a barrownlte, 

And  her  name  was  Polly  Ann. 

When  her  onions  she  peeled  I could  almost  cry, 

As  adoring  before  her  1 knelt; 

But  when  she  chopp'd  mince-meat  at  Christmas  time. 
What  tranquil  enjoyment  I felt! 

While  her  mincc-meat  knife  went 

Chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop  chop, 

Chop  chop  chop,  chopety  cbopety  chop." 

Sometimes  the  satire  is  more  subtle,  as  in  the 
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Harvard  College  song  of  G.  Washington,  which 
tells  an  old  story  in  an  entirely  new  style : 

There  lived  once  a plantier. 

With  a son,  his  only  love; 

To  whom,  upon  his  birthday, 

A bran-new  axe  he  guv. 

The  planter  had  a garding, 

All  filled  with  appel-trees, 

Which  for  the  city  market 
He  was  trying  for  to  r teze. 

The  boy  he  takes  the  hatchet, 

Quite  jolly  and  jocund; 

And  going  to  the  appel-trees 
He  chops  them  to  tho  grund. 

The  father  called  his  servants 
And  ranged  them  in  a row; 

14  Who  has  chopped  down  my  appel-trees 
And  killed  them  root  and  bow  t" 

The  servants  stand  amazed, 

All  drawn  up  iu  a line; 

Then  comes  a-running  up  to  him 
Ills  young  and  youthful  sine. 

44 1 can  not  tell  a lie,  pa,” 

The  youthful  boy  began; 

t4’Twas  I that  chopped  the  appel-trees, 

'Twas  I,  your  little  san.” 

Now  who,  then,  was  this  father, 

And  who  his  filial  kin? 

It  was  the  noble  Bnshrod, 

And  young  G.  Wasbingtin. 


Says  gorging  Jim  to  guzzling  Jacky, 

44  We’ve  no  pervisions,  some  must  eat  we.” 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 

44 011  Jim,  what  a great  big  fool  ye  be! 

44  There’s  little  Bill  which  Is  young  and  tender, 
We’re  old  and  tough,  so  let’s  eat  he.” 

440h,  Bill,  we  are  going  for  to  kill  and  eat  ye, 

So  undo  the  collar  of  your  chimie.” 

When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  pull&l  out  his  bandkerchie. 

44 Oh!  let  me  say  my  catechism 
As  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me.” 

4 ‘Make  haste!  make  hostel”  says  guzzling  Jacky, 
While  Jim  pulled  out  his  suick-er-enoe. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top-gallant  mast. 

And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

lie  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment. 
When  up  he  jumps— 44 There’s  land  I see! 

There’s  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

And  North  and  South  Amcrikco: 

There’s  the  British  fleet  a-riding  at  anchor, 

And  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C.B." 

And  when  they  came  to  the  Admiral’s  vessel 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmie. 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a Seventy-three. 


MORIAL. 

Then  whoso  takes  a hatchet 
And  appel-trees  chops  down, 
If  ho  lives  long  enough  will  be 
A great  and  pious  mown. 


There  is  a breezy  fun  in  this  which  is  delicious, 
and  the  moral  improvement  of  young  G.  Washing, 
tin’s  story  is  not  less  edifying  than  that  of  mord 
solemn  versions.  Our  friend  in  All  the  Pear 
Round  says  that  “very  many  of  the  popular  songs 
of  tho  present  day  arc  destitute  of  sentiment,  desti- 
tute of  sense,  destitute  of  humor.  They  arc  only 
tolerable  because  their  vulgarly  nonsensical  words 
are  smothered  in  pleasing  music.  We  need  not 
search  far  in  order  to  discover  that  the  public  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  tolerate  them  because  they 
have  no  choice.  One  summer’s  day  lately  I was 
present  nt  a bean  feast.  After  dinner  w hen  con- 
viviality began,  tho  gay  young  apprentices  favored 
us  with  some  songs  of  the  Music-Hall  class  and  in 
the  Music-Hall  style.  They  were  well  received; 
but  when  a gentleman  present,  one  of  the  old  school, 
sang  Tom  Bowling  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
aroused.” 

Tom  Bowling  is  oiys  of  the  fine  old  songs  un- 
doubtedly of  the  sentimental  heroic  style.  Let  us 
hear  it  still  and  often.  But  because  of  virtue  shall 
there  he  no  cakes  and  ale?  Not  less  delightful  and 
humorous  in  its  way-  is  the  remembrance  of  dear  old 
Thackeray  intoning  in  his  rich,  racy  voice,  and  in 
the  truest  and  best  key  of  tho  “Cave  of  Harmony” 
his  delicious  ditty : 

There  were  three  sailors  in  Bristol  city, 

Who  took  a boat  and  went  to  sea. 

And  first  with  beef  and  captain’s  biscuit 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmy, 

And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billie. 


Now  very  soon  they  were  so  greedy, 
They  didn’t  leave  not  one  split  pea. 


Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
“I  am  extremely  hungarle.” 
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A pleasant  fact  has  lately  come  to  our  know  l- 
edge which,  as  a just  tribute  to  an  American  schol- 
ar, we  are  very  glad  to  record.  All  lovers  of  good 
old  English  poetry  know  the  skill  and  learning  of 
Professor  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  whose 
monograph  upon  the  language  of  Chaucer  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  works  of  schol- 
arly research  in  contemporary  literature.  Profes- 
sor Child’s  edition  of  the  old  Ballads  is  not  less  ad- 
mirable, and  is  accepted  by  scholars  in  England  as 
wrell  as  here  as  the  standard  edition.  Now  to  Pro- 
fessor Child,  as  to  all  lovers  of  tho  old  ballads,  it 
has  been  long  known  that  the  original  manuscript 
of  Percy’s  Reliques  had  disappeared  apparently  be- 
yond recovery  ; and  yet  the  fact  which  the  Bishop 
mentions,  that  the  ballads  were  not  printed  literal- 
ly from  his  manuscript,  has  naturally  aroused  the 
liveliest  curiosity  to  know  in  wdiat  respects  the 
original  differed  from  the  copy. 

It  is  now  nearly  a century  since  the  Reliques 
wrere  published,  and  the  English  scholars  had  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  manuscript.  But 
Professor  Child,  confident  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  things  which  easily  perish,  made  through  many 
correspondents  the  most  strenuous  and  sagacious 
inquiries,  until  at  last  some  trace  of  the  probable 
possessors  among  Bishop  Percy’s  descendants  was 
obtained.  Tenaciously  following  the  clew,  the  Pro- 
fessor at  last  ascertained  that  the  manuscript,  in 
good  condition,  w’as  still  in  existence  in  a remote 
part  of  England,  and  was  owned  in  common  by  cer- 
| tain  members  of  the  family.  Establishing  com- 
munication with  them,  he  finally  obtained  their  as- 
sent, for  a moderate  sum,  to  a new'  and  cx^ct  publi- 
j cation  of  the  w'ork  from  the  manuscript  itself. 

This  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  for  the  Res- 
toration of  Original  Texts;  and  that  Society,  com- 
posed of  tho  most  accomplished  men  in  England  in 
this  department,  have  confided  the  editorship  to 
Professor  Child.  The  first  truly  accurate  and  com- 
plete edition  of  Percy’s  Reliques  will  thus  be  due  to 
the  tenacity  and  accomplishment  of  an  American 
scholar. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  September. 

At  home  the  principal  events  of  public  inter- 
est are  confined  to  movements  looking  to  the  com- 
ing political  campaign. 

POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

A u Southern  Loyalists*  Convention”  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  3d  of  September.  The  number  of 
delegates  was  large.  Among  the  prominent  names 
were  Governor  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee ; Mr.  Speed, 
of  Kentucky,  late  Attorney-General  of  tho  United 
States;  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Provisional  Governor 
of  Texas;  Governor  Borcman,  of  West  Virginia; 
Thomas  L.  Durant,  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speed  was 
appointed  Chairman.  A Convention  of  Northern 
Republicans  was  assembled  in  the  city,  consisting 
of  many  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  Gov- 
ernors Andrew,  Morton,  Hawley,  Ward;  Senators 
Lane,  Chandler,  Sprague,  Wade,  Wilson  ; Gener- 
als Butler,  Burnside,  Garfield,  Geary,  Schurz;  and 
Frederick  Douglas,  the  colored  orator.  This  body 
accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  Southern  Con- 
vention, and  the  members  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. The  proceedings  of  tho  joint  Convention 
were  marked  by  speeches  in  strong  denunciation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  President  Johnson.  This 
was  especially  notable  in  the  Address,  in  which  the 
President  was  charged  w ith  grave  political  crimes, 
ar.d  in  the  Resolutions  which  were  passed.  Among 
the  Resolutions  originally  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  one  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  for  blacks 
as  well  as  w'hitcs ; this  was  withdrawn,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  delegates  from  the  Border 
States.  The  “Committee  on  the  Unreconstructed 
States”  presented  an  address,  in  which  universal 
suffrage  was  demanded;  this  was  adopted  hv  a 
large  majority,  the  delegates  from  these  States  only 
voting  upon  it.  This  assemblage  w’as  in  effect 
rather  a mass  meeting  than  a formal  Convention. 
Several  members  of  the  Convention  have  been  trav- 
eling through  the  Northern  States,  making  violent 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  Administration. 

The  “ Republican  Union”  State  Convention  of 
New*  York  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. For  Governor  Mr.  Fenton  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  re-election,  and  Colonel  Stewart  L. 
Woodford  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Convention  are  in  tho  main  a 
statement  and  indorsement  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  advocated  by  tho  majority  in  Congress  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Administration.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences,  extracted  and  abridged  from  the 
Resolutions,  embody  the  most  essential  principles : 

uThe  Union  of  tho  United  States  is  perpetual,  and  no 
power  exists  in  the  Federal  Government  or  in  the  several 
States  rightly  to  dissolve  or  destroy  it.**  The  right  of  ju- 
risdiction of  the  General  Government  over  a State  and  its 
inhabitants  can  not  be  lost  by  the  rebellion  of  a State  or 
of  its  people.  But  a State  may  by  rebellion  14  so  far  in 
fact  rupture  Its  relations  to  the  Union  as  to  suspend  its 
power  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  pcw»- 
sessed  under  the  Constitution.”  In  such  case  the  Federal 
Government  may  wage  war  for  ita  subjection,  44  using  for 
that  purpose  all  the  powers  of  tho  laws  of  war,  ns  rec- 
ognized by  the  laws  of  nations;”  and  when  that  end  has 
been  accomplished  it  belongs  to  the  LegiHlntive  power  of 
the  Government  to  determine  at  what  time  the  State  may 
safely  rent  me  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  Constitution,  44  which  have  been  suspended  by  its 
own  wrong;  and  the  doctrine  that  such  State  lias  kept 


perfect  and  unimpaired  all  Its  rights  and  privileges  while 
in  rebellion  and  war,  to  be  used  at  its  option,  and  is  in 
itself  to  judge  when  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  resume 
their  enjoyment,  is  false  and  pernicious;  and  the  other 
doctrine,  that  the  President  is  alone  sole  judge  of  the  pe- 
riod when  such  suspension  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
State  permitted  to  resume  its  power  in  the  Union,  is  equal- 
ly unsound — The  pending  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  Congress commends  itself  by  its  Ju- 

lie©, humanity,  aud  moderation  to  every  patriotic  heart ; 
and  when  any  of  the  late  insurgent  States  shall  adopt  that 
Amendment  such  Stato  should  at  once,  by  its  loyal  Rep- 
resentatives, be  permitted  to  resume  its  place  in  Congrea*.1* 
The  Resolutions  further  declare,  in  substance,  that  the 
continual  absence  of  ten  of  the  late  insurgent  States  in 
Congress  is  a refusal  to  recognize  the  change  growing  out 
of  late  events,  and  that  “their  claim  to  enter  Congress 
before  that  change  is  acknowledged  is  a demand  that  a 
bloody  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  shall  be  rewarded 
with  increased  representation  of  political  power.”  An- 
other Resolution  charges  that 44  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  denouncing  as  unconstitutionally  incompe- 
tent the  Congress  whose  authority  he  lias  officially  recog- 
nized, convicts  himself  of  usurpation  of  powu*  ;**  and  that 
the  massacres  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  44  should  ad- 
monish him  that  hi*  pulicy  encourages  a spirit  fatal  to 
tranquillity,  and  which  indefinitely  delays  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.*' 

A Convention  of  the  “National  Union”  party  of 
New  York  met  at  Albany  on  the  11th  of  September. 
This  party  is  composed  of  those  who,  irrespective 
of  former  political  affiliations,  propose  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  President,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Congress,  set  forth  in  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  August  14.  The  Convention  was, 
however,  really  one  of  the  Democratic  party,  al- 
though there  were  many  members  who  had  formerly 
Acted  with  the  Republican  party.  The  “ platform'’ 
adopted  declares  that  “ the  Democratic  and  National 
Union  electors  of  the  State  of  New’  York  reaffirm 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  tho  14th  of  August  last;”  and  that 
they  hold  inviolate  the  faith  of  tho  nation  “ pledged 
at  various  times,  and  finally  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  proclamation  of  amnesty  of  May  29,  1865, 
which  fully,  law  fully,  and  finally  restored  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  w ho  in  their 
State  Conventions  and  Legislatures  fulfilled  even’ 
required  condition,  and  w’bo  by  their  delegations  in 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  gave  every  needful 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  renewed  acceptance 
of  the  issues  of  the  war.”  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman, 
Democrat,  now  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  for  Governor;  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Pruyn, 
formerly  Whig,  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  autumn  elections  thus  far  held  give  some 
indications  of  the  result  of  the  pending  political 
campaign.— In  Vermont  the  whole  Republican  tick- 
et succeeded  by  even  more  than  the  usual  large  ma- 
jority.— In  Maine,  where  some  doubts  had  been  en- 
tertained as  to  the  result,  and  where  the  vote  was 
very  full,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
had  a majority  of  about  28,000,  a large  increase 
upon  the  former  preponderance ; and  the  parly 
elected  its  entire  list  of  Members  of  Congress. — In 
New  Jersey  the  Legislature  being  convened  in  spe- 
cial session,  Mr.  A.  G.  Cattail,  Republican,  was 
chosen  Senator  in  Congress  to  fill  the  seat  declared 
void  by  the  declared  irregularity  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Stockton,  Democrat;  and  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  proposed  by  Congress  was  ratified  on 
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the  11th  of  September,  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
by  34  to  24,  and  in  the  Senate  by  11  to  10.  New 
Jersey  is  thus  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  TOUR. 

The  tour  of  the  President,  undertaken  ostensibly 
merely  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  assumed  in  the  end  the  aspect  of  a polit- 
ical journey,  the  President  taking  occasion  at  al- 
most every  point  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  his  own 
policy,  and  in  condemnation  of  that  proposed  by 
Congress.  At  many  places  the  reception  accorded 
to  him  was  rather  that  to  be  expected  by  a candi- 
date for  political  favor  than  that  due  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation.  This  tendency  was  only 
slightly  apparent  until  after  the  party  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
entered  upon  the  region  of  the  West.  The  general 
purport  of  the  President’s  speeches,  which  w’ere 
sometimes  brief  and  sometimes  elaborated,  was  that 
he  had  been  faithful  to  the  principles  held  by  the 
party  which  elected  him,  and  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  that  policy  being,  in  Iwicf,  to  restore 
to  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  States,  with 
all  their  rights  as  such  unimpaired.  Mr.  Seward 
also  spoke  frequently,  and  to  the  same  general  pur- 
port. 

After  passing  into  Ohio  some  insults  were  at 
various  places  offered  to  the  President,  to  which  he 
responded  in  kind.  At  Detroit  the  interruption  to 
his  speech  was  marked,  and  w’as  replied  to  with 
extreme  sharpness,  the  President  speaking  w'ith 
unusual  bitterness  of  Congress.  A strong  disposi- 
tion had  in  the  mean  while  been  manifested  to  show 
honor  to  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The 
party  reached  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  September, 
several  disgraceful  scenes  having  occurred  at  va- 
rious intermediate  points.  For  example,  at  Battle 
Creek  the  President  was  met  with  hootings  from  a 
portion  of  the  crowd.  lie  said,  as  reported,  “1 
knowr  some  who  have  not  civility  enough  to  receive 
a fellow' - citizen  passing  through  your  town.  I 
know  there  arc  some  so  far  lost  to  duty  and  propri- 
ety that  they  can  not  receive  a fellow-citizen  at 
their  own  home.  There  are  some  among  you  who 
have  not  respect  enough  for  themselves  to  hear  re- 
spectfully the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation.” 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Douglas  Monument  was  performed  on  the  6th  of 
September.  General  John  A.  Dix  pronounced  a 
laudatory  oration  upon  the  life  and  career  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  President  spoke  briefly  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  but  making  no  definite  political  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Seward  also  spoke,  stating  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  pronounce  the  oration  this  day.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  comply  with  this  request.  He 
was  glad  that  he  had  declined,  and  that  the  task 
had  fallen  to  the  hands  of  one  so  capable,  and  whose 
oration  “would  live  long  after  those  who  heard  it ! 
had  perished,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
had  crumbled  into  dust.”  He  believed  that  “Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  would  live 
in  the  memory  and  homage  of  mankind  equally  w’ith 
the  Washingtons  and  the  Hnmiltons  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary age and  for  himself  he  asked  no  higher 
commendation  than  that  when  in  future  ages  man- 
kind “should  mark  and  read  the  trials  of  this  our 
beloved  country  under  the  administrations  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  that  they  may 
find  that  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 


Douglas  I was  in  true  association  with  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  David  G.  Farragut,  and  with  all  the 
great  heroes  and  all  the  great  statesmen  who  have 
given  to  the  American  people  a new  lease  of  life — a 
life  that  I now'  feel  able  to  defy  faction,  sedition, 
and  powerful  enemies  to  destroy  now'  or  hereafter.” 

On  the  7th  tho  party  left  "for  St.  Louis.  The 
journey  through  Illinois  was  marked  by  several 
instances  of  insult  offered  to  the  President,  to  which 
he  sometimes  replied.  At  St.  Louis,  On  the  8th, 
tho  reception  was  altogether  enthusiastic.  Here 
ho  received  an  invitation,  signed  by  Mayor  Mon- 
roe of  New  Orleans,  and  many  others,  requesting 
him  to  visit  that  city,  and  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  people  for  the  “consummate  ability”  writh 
which  lie  had  advocated  “ the  permanent  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  and  the  salvation  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  on  this  continent,  at  the  North  as 
w'cll  as  the  South,  so  that  the  Southern  Common- 
wealths may  be  saved  and  their  people  gather  af- 
fectionately around  your  august  administration, 
encouraging  alike  by  their  councils  and  support.” 
This  invitation  was  declined.  At  St.  Louis  the 
President  made  the  longest  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered after  leaving  New*  York.  lie  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  the  increase  of  pay  which  tho  mem- 
bers had  voted  to  themselves, 
j St.  Louis  being  the  proposed  limit  of  the  tour, 
the  party  commenced  their  return  on  tho  10th. 
At  Indianapolis  a scene  of  great  tumult  occurred, 
and  in  the  mel6c  several  persons  were  wounded  by 
pistol  shots  and  beaten.  The  Common  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  by  a large  majority,  refused  to  tender 
to  the  President  the  hospitalities  of  the  City.  A 
brilliant  reception  was,  bow'ever,  given  by  a com- 
mittee of  citizens.  The  Common  Council  of  Pitts- 
burg refused  to  give  a formal  invitation  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  visit  the  place.  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  May- 
or, wTote  in  reply  to  a request  to  be  present:  “I 
should  be  pleased  to  assist  in  doing  honor  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  if  l had  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  would  refrain  upon 
tho  occasion  referred  to  from  stigmatizing  those 
whose  view's  of  reconstruction  coincide  with  my 
own  as  traitors  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  line. 
The  speeches  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  in  other 
cities  will  prevent  me  from  believing  that  he  will. 
I am  therefore  constrained,  by  self-respect,  to  de- 
cline your  invitation.”  Tho  speech  of  the  President 
wTas  interrupted  by  shouts  and  cries  for  Grant  and 
Farragut,  and  ho  was  unable  to  finish  it.  ■*  The 
party  returned  by  way  of  Harrisburg  and  Balti- 
more, w’here  they  were  warmly  received,  and  ar- 
rived at  Washington  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
tour  having  occupied  eighteen  days. 

PRUSSIA  AND  HKR  ACQUISITIONS. 

The  full  text  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  has  been  published.  It  is  in  effect  the  same 
as  noted  in  our  Record  for  Oc tober.  The  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  Bavaria  provides  that  Bava- 
ria shall  pay  20,000,000  florins  (about  $8,000,000) 
as  indemnity  for  war  expenses;  and  shall  recog- 
nize the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  with  Austria; 
and,  in  order  to  rectify  the  frontier,  shall  cede  cer- 
tain districts  to  Prussia.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
settlement  of  custom-house  regulations,  it  being 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  levy  of  navigation 
duties  on  the  Rhine  shall  be  suppressed. 

The  motives  and  policy  of  Prussia  in  making  the 
recent  additions  to  her  territory  are  set  forth  in  a 
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speech  by  the  King  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  says  that  the  “Governments  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  llesse,  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  by  their 
participation  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  late  Diet, 
placed  themselves  in  a state  of  open  war  against 
Prussia;”  they  declined  neutrality  and  alliance  of- 
fered by  Prussia,  and  “took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  Austria  against  Prussia,”  appealing  to  arms,  1 
and  the  decision  has  been  against  them.  Political 
necessity  forced  Prussia  not  to  restore  to  these  Gov- 
ernments the  power  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived, for  they  could,  in  case  their  independence 
was  maintained,  cause  difficulties  to  the  policy  and 
military  action  of  Prussia ; hence  it  was  necessary 
to  unite  these  states  with  Prussia.  The  King  was 
aware  that  only  a part  of  the  population  of  these 
states  shared  in  the  conviction  of  this  necessity ; but 
while  he  respected  the  attachment  of  these  people 
to  th <*ir  ancient  dynasties,  he  believed  that  they 


governed.  He  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 41  Bund’ 

| had  been  marked  by  hostility  to  Prussia ; that  Han- 
over  especially  had  maintained  an  “ unfriendly  atti- 
tude toward  Prussia — interrupted  almost  exclusive- 
ly during  the  reign  of  King  Ernest  Augustus— by 
more  intimate  relations,  which,  during  the  jxditictl 
complications  of  recent  years,  has  often  become  bos- 
tile  without  any  cause  being  given  on  the  part  of 
Prussia.  ” The  conclusion  of  the  w’bole  matter  was 
that  “The  most  mature  examination,  all  the  more 
painful  because  of  my  relationship  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  has  induced  me  to  determine  upon  the 
annexation  as  a duty  to  relieve  my  Prussia  from 
the  heavy  sacrifices  it  has  brought,  and  the  pro  -a- 
ble return  of  the  dangers  to  be  in  future  apprehend- 
ed from  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Hanover.  I 
trust,”  concluded  the  King,  “that  mutual  confidence 
will  ultimately  lead  to  content.” 

The  spokesman  of  the  deputation  replied  that  the 
King's  reply  had  taken  from  them  “the  last  hope 


would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  change.  The 
decree  of  annexation  is  brief.  It  reads : 

“ (1.)  We  take  for  ourselves  and  our  successor*,  In  vir- 
tue of  Article  65  of  the  Prussian  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  the  Klcctorate 
of  lle.-^e,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Frankfurt — (3.)  The  definitive  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  those  countries  with  the  Prussian  territory,  according 
to  Article  2 of  the  Constitution,  will  be  fixed  by  n special 
law.— (3.)  The  Minister  of  State  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  measure. ’* 


of  the  preservation  of  any  sort  of  independence." 
This  hope  had  been  based  mainly  upon  the  anticipa- 
tion that  “the  remembrance  of  the  unvarying  aid 
faithful  devotion  of  the  lamented  King  Ernest  Au- 
gustus to  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  might  hold 
i back  your  Majesty’s  mighty  hand  from  striking  bis 
; Majesty's  son  and  grandson  from  the  roll  of  German 
| Sovereigns.  From  this  day  forth,”  the  deputation 
I say  in  conclusion,  “ provided  your  Majesty’s  determ- 
ination remains  irrevocable,  no  other  resource  re- 


On  the  1st  of  September  a deputation  from  Han-  , mains  for  the  loyal  and  reasonable  Hanoverians 


over  received  an  audience  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  than  the  endeavor  to  convert  the  bitterness  and  ex- 


Bv  whom  this  deputation  was  appointed  does  not 
appear;  but  it  consisted  of  several  high  official 
functionaries.  Their  object  was  to  induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  forego  his  determination  to  annex  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  They  admitted  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  w’ar  had  decided  that  Prussia  w as  called 
upon  to  become  the  leading  Power  of  the  new’  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  that  she  must  have  all 
the  power  and  authority  requisite  for  “ the  effective 
execution  of  her  historic  mission.”  But  they  urged 
that  for  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  the 
separate  political  existence  of  Hanover.  They 
urged  that  the  military  authority  conceded  to  Prus- 
sia would  prevent  the  possibility  that  Hanover 
should  ever  become  “an  unreliable  neighbor  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia;”  and,  moreover,  if  the  King  of 
Prussia  objected  to  the  present  King  of  Hanover, 
he  was  ready  to  renounce  the  crown  to  his  son  and 
heir.  The  question,  they  thought,  w’as  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  acquire  “ two  millions  of  faith-  , 
ful  allies  or  as  many  unwilling  subjects.”  It  could  ' 
not,  they  added,  be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia “ to  dethrone  a prince  w’hose  dynasty,  which  has 
been  connected  with  the  country  for  a thousand 
years,  and  who  equally  wears  his  crown  by  the 
Grace  of  God,”  because,  taking  a different  view  of  ! 
Federal  law,  lie  considered  himself  not  at  liberty  to  J 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  King,  and  w’as 
forced  “by  an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances” to  employ  his  troops  against  those  of  Prus- 
sia. They  reminded  King  William  that  his  prede- 
cessor had  promised  faithful  support  to  the  father  of 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  hoped  that  ho  would  re- 
deem the  promise;  thus  gaiuing,  “ in  tho  irrevoca- 
ble conquest  of  many  thousands  of  true  ami  thank- 
ful hearts,  far  more  imperishable  laurels  than  the 
subjection  of  a weak  enemy  can  ever  afford.” 

The  King  replied  that  he  appreciated  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  had  prompted  the  petition 
of  this  deputation;  but  it  could  not  be  granted, 
lie  went  on  to  explain  the  motives  by  which  ho  was 


citcmeut  partially  created  by  the  intention  of  ao- 
nexation  into  the  sentiment  of  hopeless  resignation 
to  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  Providence.” 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  issued  a circular  to 
the  various  Governments,  of  which  we  have  only 
a telegraphic  abstract.  He  says  that  the  recent 
changes  in  Europe  arc  favorable  to  France;  Pni^ia 
and  Italy  are  drawn  nearer  together  in  ideas  and 
interest;  Austria  has  no  hostile  intent;  the  Con- 
vention with  Romo  will  be  loyally  carried  out 
The  navies  of  the  second-class  Powrcrs  assure  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  H* 
justifies  his  offer  of  mediation  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  Italy ; and  intimates  the  advisability 
of  the  annexation  of  the  people  having  the 
language  and  interests  to  any  of  the  Powers  of  Ea- 
ropc.  He  affirms  the  necessity  of  the  maintcnan« 
by  France  of  a state  of  perfect  military’  orgamia- 
tion,  not  as  a menace,  but  as  a means  of  securing 
the  lasting  peace  of  Europe. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  among  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  against 
the  Turkish  power.  This  appears  to  have  been  stp- 
pressed  for  the  moment ; but  the  people  have  made 
earnest  appeals  for  succor  to  the  Christian  Powers 
of  tho  world,  especially  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  La  Plata  we  have  accounts  up  to  As- 
gust  25,  w’hich  report  more  fighting,  but  with  no 
definite  result,  between  the  Allies  and  Paraguay. 
The  secret  treaty  between  Brazil  and  her  Allies  ha? 
been  brought  to  light.  It  provides  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Paraguay  shall  be  overthrows; 
that  the  country  shall  be  stripped  of  arms  and  ina- 
nitions of  war,  the  forts  on  the  river  destroyed  a:A 
never  rebuilt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  ■*? 
free.  It  also  not  only  strips  Paraguay  of  a coc?i> 
erable  tract  of  territory’  for  the  benefit  of  taui, 
but  assigns  to  the  Argentine  Confederation  a Urr 
tract  claimed  by  Bolivia.  This  treaty  has  calkd 
forth  threatening  remonstrances  from  CluVi  and  ct> 
er  South  American  States. 
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A DUTCHMAN  at  Decatur  married  a second 
wife  in  about  ^ week  after  the  loss  of  wife 
No.  1.  The  Sabbath  following  the  brido  asked  her 
lord  to  take  her  riding,  and  was  duly  “cut  up”  with 
the  following  response : “ You  tink  I ride  out  mit 
anoder  voman  so  soon  after  the  death  of  mine  frau  ? 
No,  no.”  

Old  Dr.  B , of  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 

York,  practiced  medicine  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country  there,  and  was  noted  as  well  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  as  his  oddity.  Being  aroused  one 
stormy  night  by  a man  after  “the  Doctor,”  he  said 
to  his  wife,  “ Now  I am  too  tired  to  go  out.  You 
tell  him  I am  not  at  home,  and  if  it  is  very  neces- 
sary I can  go  after  he  is  gone.”  Not  without  some 

scruples  Mrs.  B announced  to  the  man  that  the 

Doctor  was  not  at  home.  The  fellow  then  proceed- 
ed to  tell  a most  pitiful  story,  when  the  Doctor, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  sympathy  for  the  case, 
sang  out:  “I  guess  I'll  go,  Mary;*1  and  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  to  the  man : “I’ll  go  right  along.” 
Mrs.  B never  lied  for  him  after  that. 


Little  Willie  North ruf,  of  Oswego,  had  been 
bitten  by  mosquitoes,  while  visiting  in  the  country, 
till  his  anus  were  red  and  swollen.  Shortly  after 
his  mother  called  him  to  the  door  to  see  the  August 
sun  setting  very  red  and  fiery.  He  looked  at  it 
a while  and  said : “ ’Sketer  bit  it,  mamma !” 

The  following  comes  from  Tuolumne  County, 
California : 

In  your  June  Number  tho  Drawer  tells  a good 
one  of  a soldier  who  spoke  of  General  Burnside  ns 
an  “old  synagogue,”  which  reminds  me  of  “anoth- 
er of  the  same,”  which  we  have  all  laughed  over  re- 
peatedly. Last  fall  Jim  M w as  the  Copperhead 

candidate  for  State  Senator  for  this  county,  and  al- 
though without  the  least  chance  of  being  elected, 
the  party  made  a great  noise  about  him,  and  among 
the  loudest  was  a half-witted  Irishman  named  John 
Jackson,  who  lives  in  our  neighborhood.  This  Jack- 
son  is  an  inveterate  talker,  and  repudiates  Lindley 
Murray  and  Noah  Webster  on  every  occasion,  for, 
as  he  says  himself,  ho  “ niver  heard  tell  on  them.” 
So  a few  days  before  the  election,  when  nothing 
but  politics  was  talked  of,  a Unionist  asked  Jackson 
if  M had  any  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

“Faix  an’  he  has  that,”  said  Jackson,  “for  whin 
be  lived  in  Yark  State  he  wuz  a dimagog,  so  he 
wuz.” 

“ Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,”  said  the  other. 

“Be  me  sowl  an*  ho  wuz,  thin,  for  he  towld  me 
so  hisself,  so  ho  did.” 

“ You  are  mistaken,”  said  a third  party ; “ it  was 
* pedagogue,’  not  ‘demagogue,’  which  he  said.” 

At  this  Jackson  commenced  thinking  to  himself, 
and  at  last  said : “ Well,  it’s  meself  *s  not  jist  sure, 
now,  whether  it’s  a dimagog  or  a padygog  he  is, 
but  you  can  bet  your  pile  he’s  some  kind  of  a gog.” 
And  ever  since  Jim  answers  to  the  name  of  “Old 
Gog.” 


A correspondent  sends  us  the  following  warn- 
ing to  dead  men  not  to  come  back  by  Spiritualism 
or  otherwise,  in  order  to  hear  what  is  said  about 
them : 

Some  years  since  an  eccentric  old  genius,  called 


Barns,  was  employed  by  a farmer  living  in  a town 
some  six  or  seven  miles  westerly  from  the  Penob- 
scot River,  Maine,  to  dig  a well.  Tho  soil  and 
stratum  being  mostly  of  sand,  old  Barns,  after  hav- 
ing progressed  downward  about  forty  feet,  found 
one  morning  upon  going  to  work  that  the  well  had 
essentially  caved  in,  and  was  full  nearly  to  tho  top. 
So,  having  the  desire  which  men  have  of  knowing 
what  will  be  said  of  them  after  they  are  dead,  and 
no  one  being  yet  astir,  bo  concealed  himself  in  a 
rank  growth  of  burdock  by  the  side  of  a board  fence, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  having  first  left  his  frock 
and  hat  upon  the  windlass  over  tho  well.  At  length, 
breakfast  being  ready,  a boy  was  dispatched  to  call 
him  to  his  meal,  when,  lo ! and  behold ! it  was  seen 
that  Barns  was  buried  in  tho  grave  unconsciously 
dug  by  his  own  hands.  The  alarm  was  given  and 
the  family  assembled.  It  was  decided  to  first  eat 
breakfast,  and  then  send  for  the  coroner,  the  min- 
ister, and  his  wife  and  children.  Such  apathy  did 
not  flatter  Burns’s  self-esteem  a bit.  He  waited 
patiently,  determined  to  hear  what  would  be  said 
and  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

Presently  all  parties  arrived  and  began  “pro- 
specting” the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  as  people  usu- 
ally do  in  such  cases.  At  length  they  drew*  togeth- 
er to  exchange  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  minister  at  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
bad  better  level  up  the  well  and  let  Barns  remain ; 
“for,”  he  said,  “he  is  now  beyond  the  temptation 
of  sin,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  make  no 
difference  whether  he  is  buried  five  feet  under  the 
ground  or  fifty,  for  ho  is  bound  to  come  forth  in  ei- 
ther case.”  Tho  coroner  likewise  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a needless  expense  to  his  family  or  the 
town  to  disinter  him  when  he  was  effectual^  bur- 
ied, and  therefore  coincided  with  the  minister.  His 
wife  thought  that  as  “he  had  left  his  hat  and  frock 
it  would  hardly  bo  w*orth  while  to  dig  him  out  for 
the  rest  of  his  clothes.”  And  so  it  was  decided  to 
let  him  remain. 

But  poor  old  Barns,  who  had  no  breakfast,  and 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  inquest, 
lay  quiet  until  the  shades  of  evening  stole  over  the 
landscape,  when  he  departed  to  parts  unknown. 
After  remaining  incognito  for  about  three  years,  one 
morning  he  suddenly  appeared  (hatless  and  frock- 
less as  he  wTent)  at  the  door  of  the  old  farmer  for 
w'hom  ho  had  agreed  to  dig  the  unfortunate  well. 
To  say  that  an  avalanche  of  questions  was  rained 
upon  him  as  to  his  mysterious  reappearance,  etc., 
would  convey  but  a feeble  idea  of  the  excitement 
which  his  bodily  presence  created.  But  the  old 
man  bore  it  all  quietly,  and  at  length  Informed  them 
that,  finding  himself  buried,  ho  waited  to  be  dug 
out  again,  until  all  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
when  he  sat  to  work  to  dig  himself  out,  and  only 
the  day  before  succeeded,  for  his  ideas  being  veiy 
much  confused,  he  had  dug  very  much  at  random, 
and  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  surface  ho 
came  out  in  the  town  of  Holden,  six  miles  east  of 
tbp  Penobscot  River. 

No  further  explanations  were  asked  for  by  those 
who  were  so  distressed  and  sorrowful  over  bis  sup- 
posed final  resting-place. 


An  Oregon  correspondent  sends  the  following: 

In  a certain  county  tho  Chinamen  had  learned  to 
know  tho  tax-collector,  and  paid  without  suspicion 
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whenever  he  came  round;  but  knowing  that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  impose  upon  them,  of  course 
regarded  every  body  else  as  a swindler.  An  elec- 
tion resulted  in  another  official  being  chosen,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  collect  they  refused  to  pay. 
He  was  rather  peremptory,  whereupon  they  seized 
him,  tied  his  wrists  and  ankles  together,  and,  thrust- 
ing a pole  between  them,  several  of  the  Celestials 
lifted  the  pole,  and  carrying  him  thus,  as  they  would 
a dressed  pig,  brought  their  captive  up  to  town  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  a 
self-satisfied  ‘much  catchec  wobber,”  conscious  of 
having  at  the  same  time  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy 
and  rendered  good  service  to  the  community.  The 
joke  was  such  a good  one,  and  wa9  so  mercilessly 
kept  alive  by  the  friends  of  the  victim,  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to  resign 
his  offico  and  quit  the  neighborhood. 


The  readers  of  the  Drawer  no  doubt  remember 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  Loo-PAw/,  a Mississippi 
steamer,  that  snagged  and  went  down  on  “Yazoo 
Cut-off,”  below  “ Millikcn’s  Bend.”  On  board  the 
ill-fated  boat  was  a detachment  of  the  Tenth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  together 
with  two-thirds  of  the  cabin  passengers.  We  were 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident  within  half  an  hour 
after  its  occurrence,  and  sent  out  our  “gig”  and 
“ yawls”  to  pick  up  survivors.  Among  others  saved 
was  an  Irishman,  a member  of  the  Tenth,  whom  we 
found  floating  on  a piece  of  “bulk-head,”  as  naked 
as  when  born,  with  the  exception  of  a “ Colt’s  army 
revolver”  and  a sabre  belt  buckled  tightly  around 
him.  When  asked  why  he  encumbered  himself 
with  his  “ arms,”  he  responded,  in  true  Irish  style: 
“ Do  you  suppose  I'd  be  payin’  forty  dollars  for  an- 
ithcr  pistil  ?”  The  reader  will  better  appreciate  it 
when  informed  that  the  price  of  a “Colt’s  army” 
was  but* twenty  dollars,  but  from  frequent  sales  of 
the  weapon  by  enlisted  men  who  were  “hard  up,” 
forty  dollars  were  charged  on  the  muster-roll  to  the 
delinquent. 


A little  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion, 
doing  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  knowing  as 
little  of  machinery  as  a man  can  well  know,  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  water-cooler  one  of  those  hot 
days  in  J uly  for  a glass  of  icc-water.  The  faucet 
was  one  that  opened  with  a screw  thread.  Joseph 
turned  the  screw,  and  soon  had  the  glass  running 
over  with  the  cooling  draught,  for  having  entirely 
withdrawn  the  screw  he  became  confused,  and  fail- 
ed, after  several  attempts,  to  stop  the  copious  sup- 
ply. After  calling  in  vain  upon  each  of  the  young 
men  to  come  to  his  aid — for  they  were  convulsed 
with  laughter — a new  idea  seemed  to  strike  our 
Hebrew  friend.  He  caught  the  cooler  in  his  arms 
aud  turned  it  bottom  up,  at  the  same  time  dropping 
the  glass  and  its  contents.  The  new  position  was 
no  improvement  on  the  first,  for  of  course  the  lid 
came  off,  and  out  went  ice  and  ice-water,  thorough- 
ly saturating  the  nice  linen  suit  of  our  unfortunate, 
and  of  course  the  situation  brought  down  the  house, 
aided  bv  our  friend’s  impatient  exclamation : “ What 
for  you  laugh?  You  tink  I vill  laugh  ven  you  do 
(listing?  No!” 


Rhode  Island  sends  the  two  following : 

There  lives  in  one  of  our  towns  a man  who  some- 
times becomes  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  bo  unable 
to  walk.  lie  owns  a large  dog,  which  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a savage  animal.  One  evening 


this  individual  having  imbibed  so  freely  as  to  le 
unable  to  walk,  some  of  his  neighbors  kindly  car- 
ried him  to  his  residence.  As  they  approached  his 
house  they  heard  the  deep  growls  of  the  dog,  and 
hesitated  to  go  on,  at  which  the  drunken  man  roused 
up  and  exclaimed:  “You  ne-needn't  be  afraid;  be 
knows  my  step !” 


Years  ago  two  sons  of  the  well-known  Jacob 
Barker,  Abram  and  Sigourney,  were  on  a shooting 
expedition  off  the  “ Glen.”  Abram,  who  was  about 
nine  years  old,  had  the  helm ; and  Sigourney,  gun 
in  hand,  stood  near  by.  Suddenly  the  boom  jibed 
over,  and  striking  Sigourney  knocked  him  into  the 
water.  As  Abram  assisted  his  brother  into  the  boat, 
he  exclaimed:  “Never  mind,  Sig;  if  you  didn’t 
shoot  you  got  a duck !” 


Wb  have  heard  of  the  man  who  was  so  6tingy 
that  he  put  green  goggles  upon  his  horse  and  fed 
him  on  shavings,  and  we  have  heard  of  many  other 
instances  of  meanness,  but  this  one  beats  them  all, 
we  think : 

At  a school  in  Connecticut  there  was  a janitor 
who  took  care  of  the  school  buildings,  and  lie  also 
kept  boarders.  One  of  the  boarders  owed  him  $20, 
and  as  a receipt  for  $20  or  over  requires  a two-cent 
stamp,  the  man  gave  the  boy  a receipt  for  $19  9i>, 
and  gave  him  back  one  penny,  thus  saving  one  cent. 
If  any  body  can  beat  that  at  meanness  let’s  hear  of  it. 


A traveler  writes:  While  in  Buffalo,  a few 
days  ago,  I got  on  board  the  6 p.m.  express  for  New 
York.  Just  as  I had  taken  my  scat  a woman  ac- 
costed me  with,  “Where  can  I get  a stamp?”  I 
answered  I couldn’t  tell  her.  “But  I must  have 
one,”  says  she;  “my  ticket” — showing  me  the 
ticket — “ says,  ‘ not  good  wiles*  stamped  try  receiver^ 
and  I have  no  stamp.”  The  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sengers immediately  began  to  smile,  and  the  woman 
took  her  seat  quite  indignant. 

At  the  great  fire  in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  on 
the  26th  May  last,  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Bienville  assisted  very  materially  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  and  of  course  the  inhabitants 
were  very  grateful  for  the  assistance,  and  plied  upon 
the  wearied  sailors  refreshments  of  all  kinds. 
Liquor  was  plentiful,  and  one  of  the  crew,  a native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  became  so  helplessly  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  taken  to  the  landing  in  a wheel-bar- 
row. On  the  way  down  the  jolting  of  the  “ma- 
sheen”  partially  aroused  him,  when  he  inquired : 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? and  where  are  you  taking 
me?” 

“ We’re  taking  you  to  the  grave-yard  to  bury  you; 
you’re  dead.” 

“When  did  I die,  shure?” 

“ Last  night  at  the  fire.” 

“Ocb,  Jasus!  thin  let  me  see  the  prastc  before 
I’m  buried !” 

In  the  course  of  the  Tariff  debate,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  following  attempt  was  made 
to  enliven  its  dullness  by  a bit  of  waggery : 

Mr.  Ross  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on  apples, 
garden  fruit,  and  vegetables  from  10  to  50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  suggested  that  if 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  included  “ small  po- 
tatoes” he  might  go  for  it.  [Laughter.] 

The  Philadelphia  Age  remarks  upon  this  that  it 
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is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a member  of  Con- 
gress proposing  a tax  upon  himself! 

The  joke  is  old,  but  good.  A good  many  years 
ago,  when  General  Cass  was  a leader  among  Dem- 
ocrats, and  consequently  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Whigs,  it  was  moved  in  the  Legislature  of  a West- 
ern State  to  bestow  the  name  of  Cass  on  a new 
county.  A Whig,  meaning  to  bo  sarcastic,  rose 
and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  first  letter  of 
the  proposed  name  be  struck  out ! The  laugh  was 
on  his  side  hugely  until  the  Democrat  retorted  that 
ho  might  not  have  any  objection,  but  that  it  was 
very  unusual  for  a member  to  rise  and  propose  that 
a county  in  the  State  should  be  named  after  him- 
self ! and  then  the  other  side  had  the  laugh. 


Dear  Drawer,— Allow  me  to  send  you  an  apoth- 
ecary’s joke,  which  happened  in  our  store  the  other 
night.  A little  girl  entered  and  asked  me  “if  I 
had  any  thing  for  a good  sour  stomach  ?"  The  laugh- 
ter that  greeted  this  request  was  immense. 


Another:  A little  friend  of  mine,  aged  about 
three  years,  whose  name  is  Nellie,  had  a present  of 
a big  doll.  She  called  at  our  house  one  day  with 
the  doll  enveloped  in  a number  of  blankets,  and  we 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter  with  “dolly.” 
“Oh,  she  sick.”  “What  is  the  matter  with  dol- 
ly?” we  asked.  “Ob,  I tink  she  bowels  is  bad.'” 
We  immediately  collapsed  and  were  disinfected* 

We  leave  it*  for  our  readers  to  guess  where  the 
good  lady  can  live  of  whom  a friend  writes  as  follows : 

A day  or  two  after  the  successful  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  while  rolling  goods  to  a lady  from 
the  country,  I thought  it  would  bo  news  to  her  to 
inform  her  of  the  fact ; and  accordingly  told  her  that 
3Ir.  Field  had  laid  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic  all 
right.  She  looked  at  me,  and  innocently  remarked : 
“ What  did  they  lay  it  across  for  ?”  My  desire  for 
giving  further  information  was  entirely  gone. 

It  is  related  of  Rev.  Mr.  Robin,  of  F , that  he 

once  entered  a store  and  bought,  among  other  things, 
some  eggs.  One  of  the  bv-standers  observing  him 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  told  him  to  be  careful  not 
to  sit  on  them.  “ Yes,”  said  the  divine ; “ but  did 
you  never  know  a robin  to  sit  on  hen’s  eggs  without 
hurting  them  ?” 


Some  experiences  of  a new  clerk  are  contributed 
to  the  Drawer  by  one  of  his  friends : 

A new  firm  recently  set  up  business  in  our  town 
os  grocers  and  drv-goods  merchants.  The  senior 
partner  took  his  son  (an  eighteen-vear-old  boy)  in 
os  clerk.  This  was  a new  thing  for  John,  and  he 
had  much  to  learn  relative  to  his  new  position.  On 
one  occasion  a woman  came  in  and  inquired  if  they 
had  any  scarlet-green.  After  having  looked  over 
the  goods  he  informed  her  that  they  were  just  out, 
but  would  have  some  more  in  a few  days. 

At  another  time  a lady  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  for  cotton  thread,  No.  40.  After  examining 
several  spools  John  came  to  one  No.  46,  when  he 
addressed  the  purchaser  as  follows:  “Here’s  one 
only  six  yards  more,  and  I’ll  give  it  to  you  for  the 
same  price.” 


Dear  Drawer,— It  is  a long  time  since  “any 
thing  of  mine”  has  found  its  way  into  the  Drawer. 
Hero  are  two  incidents  relating  to  Oregon  lads,  some 
way  below  their  teens.  One  of  them  is  by  my  sec- 


ond son,  and  the  other  by  that  of  a near  neighbor 
and  dear  friend.  To  begin  with  the  latter : This 
frolicsome  urchin,  like  Socrates,  i9  distinguished 
for  asking  questions.  At  the  table  ho  sat  oppo- 
site his  grandfather,  who  before  eating  always  said 
grace.  • Observing  the  old  gentleman’s  deliberate 
utterances  as  he  bent  his  head  forward  and  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  table,  the  grandson  asked ; “ Grand- 
pa, do  you  read  that  off  the  table-cloth?” 


The  second  arose'  in  this  way ; In  the  long  days 
of  June  the  boy  was  allowed  to  go  across  the  river 
into  the  wood-country  and  gather  wild  strawberries. 
He  returned  quite  successful ; and  as  wc  consumed 
the  delicious  fruit  after  the  regular  course  niv  young 
hopeful,  feeling  proud  of  his  first  foray  upon  the 
world,  asked  me  if  I had  ever  gathered  wild  straw- 
berries when  a little  boy  like  him.  1 answered 
“No,”  and  excused  my  want  of  adventure  or  en- 
terprise by  adding  that  “ I was  not  allowed  to  go  so 
far  from  home  when  a child.”  With  a look  com- 
pounded of  incredulity  and  fun,  he  quickly  answer- 
ed: “I  guess  you  didn’t  know  the  way.” 


Tiik  Pine-Tree  State  sends  the  three  following : 

In  one  of  the  sea-port  towns  resides  Uncle  George 

P , whose  ready  humor  ever  furnishes  a fitting 

reply  to  any  one  of  high  or  low  degree.  Late  one 
fall  Uncle  George  was  plying  his  vocation  of  ship- 
wright for  a citizen  who  required  all  the  hours  of 
labor  the  daylight  would  admit.  Coming  tardjlv 
to  work  one  morning  he  was  accosted  by  the  em- 
ployer with,  George,  this  is  a little  late ; you 
know  the  days  are  very  short  now.”  “Yes,  yes,” 
was  the  reply,  44  and  the  nights  are  mere  nothings !” 

During  a severe  storm  a raft  of  choice  lumber 
was  broken  up  by  wind  and  sea,  and  driven  up  the 
harbor,  where  a large  portion  was  stranded  on  the 
shores  belonging  to  a citizen  who  was  new  to  the  lo- 
cality, and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and 
customs  relating  to  cstravs  of  the  kind.  Straight- 
way he  applied  his  beasts  of  burden  to  the  prize, 
and  having  hauled  it  into  his  field  betook  himself  to 
his  noonday  refreshment.  Meantime  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lumber  appeared  with  his  men,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  the  material  in  the  form  of  a raft, 
which  they  were  propelling  through  the  w'atcr  when 
the  owner  of  the  land  appeared  upon  the  bank.  Sur- 
prised at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  he  paced  the 
strand  for  a while,  and  then  raised  his  voice.  “ Mr. 
P ,”  said  he.  “w'hat  is  the  custom  here  regard- 

ing lumber  that  comes  to  a man’s  shore  ?”  “ Well,” 

said  P , applying  himself  vigorously  to  his  set- 

ting-pole,  “the  custom  appears  to  bo  to  steal  it !” 


When  Colonel  J ran  for  Congress  in  this 

District,  some  eight  years  since,  the  vote  was  ex- 
ceedingly close.  On  the  night  of  election  the  Col- 
onel’s friends  were  assembled  anxiously  awaiting  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  a few  distant  towns  that 
would  determine  the  result.  It  so  chanced  that  a 
dealer  in  fish  had  sent  a cargo  of  his  commodity  to 
Boston,  w'ith  instructions  to  the  captain  to  telegraph 
when  his  freight  w’as  discharged.  There  wras  a con- 
fusion of  dispatches  at  the  telegraph-office,  so  that 
when  the  message  was  opened  and  read  at  head- 
quarters the  astonished  listeners  heard  theso  words : 
44 Dear  Sir,  your  fish  arc  landed!”  And,  sure 
enough,  the  returns,  when  they  came  in  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  showed  the  Colonel’s  fish  to  l>e  high 
and  dry.  But  the  country  lost  the  sendees  of  one 
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of  the  clearest  heads  and  best-informed  commercial 
minds  in  the  State.  It  may  be  added  that  the  hon- 
est fish-monger  was  a good  deal  surprised,  and  not 
a little  alarmed,  to  read  in  his  dispatch  that  there 
was  an  attempt  .to  send  him  to  Congress. 


A Buffalonian  sends  the  following : 

Some  time  since  the  wife  of  one  of  our  adopted 
citizens  came  to  the  office  of  the  Assessor  of  this 
District  for  the  purpose  of  making  a return  of  in- 
come for  her  husband,  he  being  out  of  the  city  at 
the  time.  She  was  directed  to  the  desk  of  the  As- 
sistant-Assessor for  her  Division— who,  by-the-way, 
is  quite  an  elderly  gentleman,  an  ex-Supcrvisor, 
and  a great  favorite  in  the  office.  The  officer  re- 
ferred to  propounded  to  her  the  usual  questions  and 
received  the  usual  answers,  which  he  recorded  on 
the  return  (in  dollars  and  cents),  and  upon  deduct- 
ing the  amount  exempt  by  law,  discovered  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  was  not  liable.  He  there- 
upon handed  the  document  to  the  fair  one,  saying : 
“ Please  sign  that,  Madam ; Murphy  has  nothing  to 
pay.”  But  you  can  imagine  his  astonishment  when 
lie  read  in  the  place  of  the  signature  the  words: 

44  Murphy  has  nothing  to  pay  /” 


A Washington  correspondent  of  the  Drawer 
writes: 

I have  a little  brother  who  was  last  winter  some- 
what hard  of  hearing,  which  caused  several  amusing 
mistakes.  One  day  I went  with  a friend  and  my 
little  brother  4 4 Sam”  to  the  St.  Aloysius  Church  to 
hear  the  music,  which  is  very  fine.  During  the 
service  Sam,  with  ears  and  eyes  wide  open,  saw  and 
heard  every  thing.  When  the  incense-bearers  came 
out  he  asked  me  w hat  it  was,  and  on  being  informed 
was  quiet.  Upon  reaching  home  he  gave  a minute 
and  graphic  description  of  what  he  saw,  and  wound 
up  by  saying:  44  And  two  little  boys  were  standing 
by  the  priest  swinging  nonsense  around !” 


Deaii  Drawer, — As  a great  many  of  those  who 
search  through  j'our  pages  for  entertainment  are 
ruralists,  the  following  incident  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  also  prove  interesting  to  many,  partic- 
ularly those  who  so  well  remember  the  old  horse 
“Ben,”  with  his  white  face,  dignified  carriage,  and 
steady  trot,  so  repeatedly  performed  on  the  most 
popular  avenue  leading  from  Cincinnati,  for  ten  suc- 
cessive years.  Ben  was  known  the  country  over 
for  his  faithfulness,  instinct,  and  affection  (particu- 
larly for  his  oats).  We  bought  Ben  out  of  a dray, 
and  in  him  found  a treasure  unknow'ii.  Ho  had  a 
wonderfully  sagacious  head ; never  seemed  to  for- 
get his  groom,  or  any  stopping-place  on  the  road 
where  there  was  good  wTater— particularly  at  the 
Mill  Creek  House,  for  here  he  seemed  to  know'  his 
driver  could  always  be  regaled  with  the  cool  bev- 
erage, and  always  insisted  on  stopping.  Ben  lived 
with  ns  for  ten  long  years,  making  him  nineteen 
years  old,  when  it  was  suddenly  concluded  that  he 
might  die  on  our  hands,  and  after  a little  discussion 
it  was  resolved  to  sell  him  to  “an  honest  Dutch- 
man,” who  lived  some  ten  miles  away,  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars.  This  was  done  four  years  since, 
and  all  remembrance  of  old  Ben  had  passed  from 
memory,  when  lo!  a few  mornings  ago,  bright  and 
early,  Ben’s  best  friend  thought  she  saw  him  com- 
ing down  the  road.  We  all  laughed  at  such  an 
impossibility,  when  soon  a loud  and  familiar  nick- 
ering was  heard.  And  sure  enough,  there  stood 
the  faithful  old  horse,  with  his  head  over  the  front , 


gate,  looking  straight  up  at  the  house,  evidently 
calling  for  his  old  friends.  This  was  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years,  making  him  now  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  A rush  was  made  to  let  him  in  the 
gate  and  give  him  welcome  ;*and  it  was  a wonder- 
ful sight  to  watch  his  conduct.  He  deliberately 
walked  along  the  carriage-way,  stopped  at  his  old 
w'atering-bucket,  taking  a survey  of  all  things, 
then  proceeded  up  past  the  house  on  toward  the 
barn,  and  directly  into  the  old  stall,  where  he  had 
lived  so  long.  Of  course  he  was  given  the  freedom 
of  the  place.  But  during  the  day  his  owner  came 
for  him,  and  we  all  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
old  Ben.  This  incident  shows  the  wonderful  sa- 
gacity of  the  horse,  aud  proves  that  kind  treatment 
is  not  easily  forgotten  even  by  dumb  animals. 


The  article  entitled  44  Newspapcriana,”  in  the 
August  Number  of  the  Magazine,  reminds  me  of 
the  following  editorial  effusion  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  announcement: 
Married— Mr.  F.benczcr  Street  to  Mies  Jane  Lemmooi. 
4tHow  happily  extremes  do  meet. 

In  Jane  and  Ebenezer; 

She's  no  longer  sour,  but  street. 

And  lie's  a lemon-squeezer.” 


Feeling  a special  interest  in  the  good  things  of 
the  Drawer,  and  particularly  some  of  those  con- 
tributed by  brother  soldiers,  1 send  you  what  I call 
a good  one : 

Being  in  one  of  the  Western  hospitals  I met  an 
old  acquaintance,  Pat  Brady.  Pat  was  one  of  these 
patriotic  Irishmen,  of  which  we  had  so  many,  that 
responded  to  the  first  call  for  troops.  He  was  very 
loth  to  go  into  the  hospital,  and  always  willing  to 
do  a “good  turn  for  his  counthree.”  But  a fever 
got  hold  of  Pat  and  brought  him  to  death’s  door — 
in  fact,  he  was  supposed  to  have  already  entered, 
and  was  carried  to  the  dead-house.  The  guard, 
upon  going  in  shortly  after,  saw  Pat  in  a silting 
posture  on  the  bench  that  he  had  been  laid  out  on 
only  a short  time  before.  In  great  surprise  the 
guard  asked,  what  Pat  was  there  for  ? “ It's  wathin 

transportation  to  the  grave  I am  1 ” was  the  doleful 
reply. 

From  the  very  far  West  we  have  a number  of 
good  things.  Let  us  have  more  from  the  same 
source  and  the  same  pen : 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Y , ill ? He  was 

a pompous  little  fellow,  and  practiced  law  there. 
Judge  It was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  detested 

Y  . On  one  occasion  court  was  in  session  when 

Y  bustled  in  and  addressed  the  Judge  : 4*  Your 

Honor,  is  there  any  thing  before  the  Court  ?”  J ndge 

It leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  included  bis 

questioner  in  one  glance,  then  replied,  slowly ; 
“ Yes,  Mr.  Y , there’s  a thing  liefore  the  Court.” 

Y  came  again : 44  Your  Honor  is  disposed  to  be 

facetious;  I meant  was  there  any  thing  of  tmjtori- 

once  before  the  Court?”  “The  thing  1 Mr.  Y 

said  his  Honor,  gravely,  44  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever!” Y subsided. 

Dear  Drawer, — We  have  a volunteer  cavalry 
organization  of  many  years’  standing  in  the  city  of 

P , called  the  First  City  Troop.  It  has  had,  and 

still  has  many  honored  and  worthy  names  on  its 
roll,  and  we  take  a just  pride  in  its  handsome  and 
soldierly  appearance.  The  uniform  is  showy,  the 
lower  limbs  being  encased  in  spotless  buckskin 
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breeches  and  cavalry  boots.  Some  time  ago  we 
had  a public  ceremonial,  or  reception,  in  which  this 
troop  led  the  line,  and  os  it  was  passing  our  house, 
and  we  were  clustered  about  the  windows  watching 
the  pageant,  one  of  I he  youngsters  asked,  “What 
soldiers  are  these?”  “The  First  City  troop,”  we 
replied;  “don’t  you  admire  them?”  “Well,  I 
don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  glancing  with  a critical 
eye  down  the  file  of  plump  buckskins  bestriding  the 
saddles;  “they  look  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
melted  and  poured  into  their  trowsers !” 

“ Larry,”  said  a coquettish  young  lady  to  her 
cousin,  prematurely  bald,  “ why  is  your  head  like 
heaven?”  “Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  replied  the 
swell ; “unless,  indeed,  because  it  has  a shining 
crown.”  “Good,  but  not  correct.  Because  there 
is  no  more  dying  or  parting  there !” 

Good  Deacon  Tupper  lived  in  the  town  of  J , 

In  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  took  great 
delight  in  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  their 
association.  Here  ho  met  the  ministers  and  dele- 
gated brethren  from  all  the  churches  in  the  district, 
and  there  was  a happy  reunion.  But  most  of  all 
did  he  enjoy  the  good  things  prepared  on  these  oc- 
casions to  feast  upon.  On  his  return,  at  one  time, 
one  of  his  neighbors  meeting  him  accosted  him 
with : “ Well,  Deacon,  did  you  have  a good  time 
at  the  Association  ?”  “ Oh  yes ; look  here ! do  you 
see — God  bless  you,  yes ! glorious ! glorious ! Oh 
what  puddings  /” 

The  band  of  the  4th  Artillery  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  music.  The  present  j 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  is  at  Fort  M ‘Henry,  j 
Maryland.  The  daily  evening  concerts  are  a most  j 
delightful  entertuinment  to  the  residents  of  the  post 
and  visitors  from  the  city.  A few  evenings  since 
some  friends  of  the  Colonel  commanding  visiting 
the  post  were  being  regaled  with  very  choice  selec- 
tions of  music,  when  the  Colonel,  being  desirous  to 
know  the  name  of  a particular  piece  which  had  just  j 
been  played,  sent  his  orderly,  one  George,  a sergeant 
of  colored  troops,  to  inquire.  Being  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Spittichi,  the  leader,  that  it  w'as  a selection 
from  the  opera  of  “Nebuchadnezzar,”  George  re- 
turned and  complaisantly  informed  the  Colonel  it 
was  a selection  from  “ de  opera  of  Next-door-neigh- 
bor!”   

General  J.  M.  Tuttle,  of  Second  Iowa  memo- 
ry, tells  a good  story  with  as  much  vigor  as  he  mani- 
fested in  “ moving  upon  the  enemy’s  works”  at  Fort 
Donelson.  Of  the  many  good  things  in  his  remi- 
niscences of  army  life  is  the  following  : 

The  General,  while  in  command  of  a division  at 
Shiloh,  had  in  his  command  an  inveterate  old  bo- 
hemian bummer , whom  we  will  call  B , and  who 

got  maudlin  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  Gen- 
eral, in  going  the  rounds  on  inspection-day,  found 

H , for  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time,  undergoing  the 

usual  punishment  for  drunkenness — lashed  to  the 
fifth  wheel  of  the  caisson.  The  day  was  intensely 

hot ; B lashed  as  aforesaid  at  an  angle  of  45°, 

gazing  intently  into  the  muzzle  of  a 6-pounder 
which  pointed  directly  toward  him.  The  General, 
on  discovering  “ the  situation,”  hailed  him: 

“ Hello,  B— ! what  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

B , with  as  much  dignity  as  it  was  possible 

to  muster,  having  in  view  the  surroundings,  re- 

Difitized  by  Google 


' plied,  in  a deep,  tragic  voice:  “General,  I am 
j seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon’s 
| mouth !”  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  B—  — 
was  immediately  released. 

I Dear  Drawer, — I have  a friend  whose  name  is 
Frost,  and  he  has  a little  son,  three  years  old,  whom 
I all  the  family  acquaintances  call  “Jack  Frost.” 

| Now  Jack  is  a right  smart  little  fellow,  and  had 
often  heard  his  father  and  others  talk  about  the 
butcher  killing  the  little  innocent  calves  for  people 
to  eat,  and  Jack  thought  this  cruel,  and  so  he  used 
I to  bo  on  the  look-out  for  every  w agon  that  appear- 
| ed,  lest  it  should  be  the  butcher  after  his  calf.  But 
| one  day  when  the  man  went  out  to  milk  Jack  fol- 
| lowed,  and  the  man  had  not  been  long  at  his  duty 
before  he  heard  Jack  crying  at  a furious  rate,  and 
upon  going  to  him  he  found  him  lying  on  the  barn- 
fioor  in  great  distress.  He  explained  his  situation 
! by  saying  that  he  thought  “ if  a man  could  milk  a 
| cow  a boy  could  milk  a calf,”  and  having  tried  the 
experiment  he  got  kicked  heels  over  head.  Jack 
ran  to  the  bouse  and  told  his  father  what  had  hap- 
pened, closing  with  the  remark  that  “he  did  not 
care  how  quick  the  butcher  came  and  got  that  calf !” 

Way  up  in  California  a friend  who  receives  the 
Magazine  writes : 

Dear  Drawer, — I send  a draft  for  at  least  part 
of  my  indebtedness  to  you  for  tho  many  side-split- 
ters which  I have  enjoyed  since  I have  been  reading 
the  Magazine,  which  has  been  about  five  years. 

The  good  folks  of  this  far-off  country  are  addicted 
to  something  more  than  digging  gold— yea,  even  to 
getting  married.  And  such  w*as  the  case  in  the 

family  of  Colonel  P , not  long  since,  when  his 

daughter,  in  the  presence  of  a large  and  select  com- 
pany, was  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to 
a Mr.  Cannon.  Now  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Colonel  likes  a joke  about  as  well  as  any  man  liv- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  he  arose 
and  thus  addressed  the  company:  “I  have  seen 
double-barreled  pistols,  double-barreled  shot-guns, 
and  even  double-barreled  rifles ; but,”  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  happy  pair,  “ this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I ever  saw  a double-barreled  cannon  /” 

The  following  comes  from  very  near  tho  Canada 
line,  and  was  perhaps  as  fearful  to  the  subject  of  the 
story  as  the  great  Fenian  scare  was  to  the  Canucks : 

A few  years  ago  some  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
vert the  people  of.Ireland  to  Protestantism.  Mis- 
sionaries went  abroad  to  collect  funds  for  that  ob- 
ject; tracts,  books,  etc.,  were  supplied,  and  the 
missionaries  started  on  their  errand.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  while  traveling  through  Ireland,  called 
at  the  cabin  of  an  Irishman,  and  asked  “if  the  man 
of  the  house  was  in?”  Patrick,  jumping  up  from 
his  lowr  seat,  quickly  replied,  “ Pm  the  man,  your 
Honor!”  “Patrick,  I have  some  very  good  books 
and  papers  I desire  to  leave  you,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  you  will  not  let  any  one  have  them 
only  vour  family  till  I return.”  “ Never  a one  will 
see  them,  your  Honor,  but  Biddy  and  the  children.” 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  missionary  the 
parish  priest,  hearing  of  the  affair,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Patrick,  and  accosted  him  as  follows: 
“Patrick,  I am  told  you  have  Borne  books,  tracts, 
etc.,  and  I wish  to  see  them.”  “ I have,  your  riv- 
erance,  and  very  nice  ones  they  are  indeed,  but  I 
told  the  gintleman  that  I would  not  let  any  one  sec 
them  but  Biddy  and  the  children  until  he  returned, 
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and  sure  your  riverance  would  not  have  me  tell  a 
lie.”  “ If  you  do  not  give  me  up  those  books,  Pat- 
rick,” replied  the  priest,  “ I will  turn  you  into  a 
rat !”  The  priest  immediately  departed,  supposing 
the  terror  of  being  turned  into  a rat  would  induce 
Patrick  to  give  up  the  books.  Patrick  did  not  do 
so,  however ; but,  calling  Biddy,  he  sighingly  said : 
“Biddy,  haven’t  I always  loved  you  and  our  dear 
children  dearly?”  “You  have,  Patrick  ; and  why 
do  you  ask  these  questions  ?”  “ Oh,  Biddy,  it’s  all 

day  wid  me  now ; the  priest  has  jist  gone,  and  I will 
have  two  little  ears  on  me,  hair  all  over  me  back, 
and  a great  long  tail  sticking  out  of  me ; and,  if 
you  have  any  love  for  your  dear  husband,  for  God’s 
sake  kill  all  the  cats  about  the  place !” 

A traveler  gives  a cool  bit  of  his  experience 
for  the  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

I was  returning  from  New  Orleans  the  other  day 
on  one  of  those  magnificent  Bteamers  of  the  Mor- 
gan line.  The  sea  was  calm  as  a lake,  the  weather 
delightful,  and  we  were  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  about  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  The  delightful 
weather  and  smooth  sea  brought  all  the  passengers 
together  at  dinner.  Near  me  sat  a long,  lank, 
green-looking  specimen  of  the  genus  homo , sub-ge- 
nus rusticus,  and  directly  opposite  Rusticus  sat  Col- 
onel G , of  Texas.  Rusticus  devoured  all  the 

eatables  within  reach  of  his  lengthy  arms  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  then  reaching  over, 
he  seized  Colonel  G ’s  glass  of  water,  and  it  dis- 
appeared at  one  gulp,  whereupon  Colonel  G re- 

marked : “ Stranger,  that’s  decidedly  cool.”  Upon 
which  the  stranger,  smiling  pleasantly,  replied: 
“ Yes ; guess  it  had  ice  in  it.” 

Had  there  chanced  to  bo  a ship  within  a hundred 
miles  the  passengers  thereon  would  doubtless  have 
been  terrified  at  the  explosion.  j 


When  Beriah  Magoffin  was  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky J.  H.  Johnson  was  editing  the  Frankfort 
Commonwealth . Although  violently  opposed  in 
politics,  the  Governor  was  personally  a great  faveflr- 
ite  with  the  editor,  and  vice  versa.  While  the  Leg- 
islature was  in  session  a New  York  man  stopped  at 
the  Capitol  Hotel,  and  in  due  time  became  fashion- 
ably drunk.  He  was  anxious  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Governor.  The  Governor  happened  to 
be  in  No.  20,  with  various  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, and  New  Y'ork  finding  it  out,  besouglit  di- 
vers persons  to  introduce  him ; but  seeing  his  con- 
dition, all  declined.  He  finally  asked  Mr.  Johnson 
to  do  him  that  favor.  “ Certainly  ; come  with  me. 

Governor,  allow,  etc.,  Mr. , who  will  represent 

the  State  of  New  York  in  the  coming  tobacco  fair.” 
The  usual  civilities  having  been  passed,  New  York, 
steadying  himself  upon  his  heels,  took  a long,  in- 
ebriated stare  at  the  Governor,  and  abruptly  wad- 
dled out  of  the  room. 

“Jake,”  said  the  Governor,  turning  to  Johnson, 
“ don’t  you  think  your  friend  was  a leetle  too  drunk 
to  be  introduced  to  me  to-night  ?” 

“Not  at  all,  Governor.  If  ho  hadn’t  been  so 
drunk  he  never  would  have  sought  an  introduction.” 


A few  days  since  we  accompanied  some  friends 
who  were  making  a pilgrimage  to  the  “graves  of 
their  ancestors,”  in  a stroll  through  an  old  burial- 
ground  in  “yc  anciente  citie”  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut ; and  while  they  wero  engaged,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  usual  solemn  meditation  upon  such  of  the 
virtues  a3  a century  or  more  had  left  still  legible 


[ upon  the  stones,  we  amused  ourselves  in  dedpher- 
| ing  some  of  the  literary  eccentricities  among  the 
inscriptions.  Here  are  a few  of  those  worthy  of 
repetition : 

Upon  a stone  dated  “1G8*A:” 

“Beneathe  thya  8 tonne 
Death's  pris’ner  lyea: 

The  stonne  nhalle  move, 

The  pria’ner  ryae.” 

Another,  dated  “1691 

uIIcre  lyes  our  Deaconne  Hall, 

Whoe  atudyd  peace  with  alle. 

Was  upprighte  inne  hys  lyfe, 

Voide  of  malygnante  stryfe* 

Gonne  toe  hys  resUe, 

Left  us  inne  sorrowe; 

Doubtleasc  hys  goode 
Works  wylle  hyra  followe." 

Two,  dated  “1711”  and  “1807,”  tell  the  fame 
story : 

“A  loving  wife 

And  tender  mother 
Left  this  base  world 
T cpjoy  the  other/1 

Another  takes  up  the  lament  after  this  fashion : 
“Beautiful  flower  of  Middletown! 

How  art  thou  cutted  downl  cutted  down:” 

One  of  “1753”  gives  this  brief  bit  of  family  his- 
tory : 

“This  lovely,  pleasant  child — 

He  was  our  only  one, 

Altho’  we’ve  buried  three  before — 

Two  daughters  and  a eon/* 

And  a rare  instance  of  juvenile  precocity  is  re- 
corded in  the  following : 

“ Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Cliarlev  and  Varley, 

Sons  of  loving  part  uta  who  died  in  infancy.” 
LINES 

to  ms  wno  can  user  undebstant*  them. 

I’ve  wooed  thee  by  starlight,  by  moonlight,  by  day; 
I've  wooed  thee  with  sweetmeats  and  fragrant  bouquet ; 
Bve  wooed  thee  in  sonnet,  in  passionate  rhyme ; 

Pve  wooed  thee  with  music,  oh!  many  a time. 

I’ve  coaxed  thee  with  kfBses  (of  sugar,  of  course); 

Pve  coaxed  thee  in  carriage,  and  too  upon  hone; 

Pve  coaxed  thee  in  railway,  and  too  in  street  cars, 
Imploring  the  aid  of  fair  Pallas  and  Mare. 

I ask’d  for  your  hand,  and  you  gave  me  your  shoe— 

I ask’d,  for  you  had  some  good  bank-stock  I knew; 

I ask’d  for  your  kerchief,  for  oh  1 I was  smitten ; 

I ask’d  for  your  plow,  and  you  gave  me  the  mitten. 


Dear  Drawer, — I find  some  amusing  anecdotes 
on  milking  cows  in  the  last  Number  of  J/arptr Js. 
I shall  tell  one  which  I think  will  amuse  many. 
We  had  in  our  employ  some  time  ago  a Frenchman 
whose  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was 
rather  limited,  but  who  nevertheless  was  never  at 
a loss  to  express  himself.  He  had  occasion  to  go 
to  a relative  of  mine  in  the  country,  at  which  place 
a younger  brother  of  mine  was  staying.  On  his 
return  I asked  lum  was  my  brother  making  himself 
useful  on  the  farm  ? His  reply  was ; “ Oh  yes ; ho 
can  now  pull  down  ze  milk  from  ze  cow !” 

They  use  decided  language  and  express  their 
opinions  freely  in  Texas,  if  the  following  is  a fair 
sample : 

A few  days  since  a conversation  took  place,  not 
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many  miles  from  here,  which  I consider  is  too  good 

to  be  kept : Lieutenant presented  his  accounts 

to  the  Paymaster — who,  by-the-way,  was  in  a bad 
temper— who,  after  examining  them  for  a few  sec- 
onds, assumed  as  fierce  an  expression  as  possible, 
and  in  a thundering  voice  exclaimed,  “ Do  you 
tiiihk,  Sir,  I am  a fool  ?”  “ I don't  know,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  with  the  greatest  composure ; “but  I’ve 
beard  some  people  say  you  was!”  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  accounts  were  paid  with- 
out further  discussion. 

The  three  following  are  from  one  who  always 
reads  the  Drawer,  and  does  not  forget  to  contribute 
a few  odds  and  ends  occasionally : 

Two  Irishmen  and  myself  occupied  the  same 
room.  I found  them  asleep  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  returning  to  the  room  again  soon  after  I found 
Patrick  by  himself  snoring  away  at  a great  rate.  I 
awoke  him,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  a fine  nap. 
“Yes,”  said  he;  “the  only  thing  I remember  is 
Johnny  [the  room-mate]  getting  up  fcnd  leaving 
without  me  knowing  any  thing  about  it!” 


Last  fall,  on  the  train  from  Indianapolis  to  La- 
fayette, I fell  in  conversation  with  a discharged 
soldier  and  his  North  Carolina  bride.  In  answer  to 
my  question  how  she  liked  Iloosierdom,  she  replied : 
“ Why,  just  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  Ohiers  I saw 
that  the  climate  got  to  be  much  levelcr !” 


One  day,  on  our  trip  to  Atlanta  with  General 
Sherman,  two  teamsters  belonging  to  different  trains 
got  into  a big  fuss.  The  day  was  a dark,  gloomy, 
miserable  one,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  had 
saved  up  all  their  “ cuss  words”  for  use  on  just  such 
a day  as  that.  One  of  them  was  a loud-mouthed 
fellow,  who,  having  elaborated  some  thousand  or  so 
of  his  seventeen-syllabled  imprecations  to  the  other, 
had  stopped  to  rest,  when  the  other  exclaimed: 
“ Shut  up  your  mouth,  or  the  sun  will  warp  vour 
ribs!” 


Dear  Drawee, — Your  contents  affording  me 
much  pleasure  at  homo  and  abroad,  I thought  I 
would  try  and  repay,  in  part,  by  stating  the  facts  in 
reference  to  a friend  who  formerly  was  subject  to 
fits  of  absence  of  mind.  Ed  F had  courted,  pro- 
posed, and  was  soon  to  lead  Miss  J to  the  altar. 

One  evening,  shortly  before  their  marriage,  he  had 
made  an  engagement  to  go  with  her  to  spend  the 
evening.  To  appear  properly  before  her  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  don  a clean  shirt.  So,  in  his  usual 
systematic  way,  he  laid  a nicely-ironed  one  out, 
ready  to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
toilet  had  been  completed.  He  was  soon  ready  to 
assume  this  most  useful  article,  when,  much  to  his 
dismay,  it  was  not  to  be  found ! He  looked  every 
where  that  he  could  possibly  think  of,  he  swore,  and 
he  stamped,  but  all  of  no  avail.  Finall}’,  after  sun- 
dry evolutions  around  the  room,  he  came  in  front  of 
a large  looking-glass,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  the  shirt  (which  he  had  been  hunting  for)  hang- 
ing in  graceful  folds  upon  what  wras  supposed  to  be 
(from  the  reflection)  himself!  He  says  since  he 
got  married  be  has  never  put  his  shirt  on  and  then 
goue  to  look  in  his  trunk  for  it. 

A rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  picked  up 
the  following  scraps  and  sends  them  to  the  Drawer : 

In  the  town  of  J , in  Western  New  York,  a 

sign  hangs  suspended  from  the  front  of  a saloon, 


facing  the  Erie  Canal,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion* 

“This  gate  hangs  high 
And  hinders  none; 

Refresh  and  pay, 

And  then  pass  on.” 


One  of  my  parishioners  gave  me  something  sim- 
ilar, which  is  conspicuously  displayed  on  a black- 
board with  white  chalk,  in  a village  of  New  Ilamp 
shire: 

“Cali  and  eat  and  drink  with  me, 

And  very  welcome  yon  shall  be — 

For  the  money,  though,  mind  ye.” 

The  last  line  is  the  saving  clause. 

Cousin  Charley  is  the  most  precocious  young- 
ster that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  know.  Last  sum- 
mer ho  and  his  little  sister  paid  me  a visit  at  my 
farm  in  Orange  County.  One  day  when  I was 
taking  them  out  for  a drive  a robin  red-breast  flew 
past  and  alighted  on  a fence  near  at  hand. 

“ Oh,  what  a beautiful  little  bird !”  exclaimed 
Jennie. 

“Yes,”  I said;  “but  its  a veiy  naughty  bird; 
it  eats  up  all  the  cherries.” 

“ What  is  its  name  ?”  asked  Jennie. 

Charley,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to 
what  had  been  said,  turned  toward  me  with  a self- 
satisfied  expression  on  his  little  face  and  shouted 
out : “ I know  ; it’s  cherry  pec(k)toral ; isn’t  it, 
cousin  ?” 


We  think  this  too  good  to  be  lost : 

Do  you  know  Colonel  Jack  Hines  of  North  Caro- 
lina? If  you  don’t  I do,  and  I intend  to  give  the 
Drawer  some  knowledge  of  him.  Jack  was  a val- 
iant Colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  fought 
bravely  through  the  whole  war.  What  he  fought 
for  he  was  never  able  exactly  to  discover ; but  Jack 
was  happy,  and  would  sometimes  imbibe  a little 
of  the  anient,  just  to  please  surrounding  friends. 
Upon  one  occasion,  Jack  being  somewhat  replen- 
ished, sat  half  asleep  in  a chair  at  the  village  tav- 
ern. General  Williams  entered,  and  soon  got  into 
an  argument  with  Colonel  Jack  about  the  results 
of  the  late  war,  claiming  that  the  South  ought  to 
have  been  victorious,  as  it  was  always  admitted  that 
one  Southern  man  was  equal  to  five  full-bred  Yan- 
kees. “You  are  right,  General  [hiccup] ; you  are 
right — just  exactly  right,  I reckon  [hiccup]:  one 
Southern  man  is  equal  to  five  [hiccup]  Yankees. 
You  always  said  that  [hiccup],  and  I am  just  the 
man  to  prove  that  you  are  [hiccup]  right.  Now, 
General,  you  see,  if  our  people  had  staid  in  Congress 
it  would  have  taken  the  Y-Y-Yankees,  with  all  their 
population  and  wealth,  at  least  twenty  years  to  have 
freed  the  [hiccup]  niggers ; and  even  then  we  would 
have  obliged  them  to  pay  for  them  their  full  value 
in  good  solid  gold;  but,  you  see  [hiccup],  General, 
we  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  have  freed  the 
darkcj-s  in  just  about  four  years,  and  haven’t  got  a 
cent  for  them  either.  You  were  right,  General — 
you  were  right.  Ah,  don’t  go ! Well,  if  you  will, 
good-morning  1” 

There  lives  in  the  city  of  L , in  the  State  of 

Kansas,  a middle-aged  gentleman,  Colonel  . 

The  Colonel  has  been  a Captain  in  the  Regular 
Army,  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  a 
Colonel  in  the  Volunteer  service  during  the  late 
rebellion.  He  is  now  an  attorney-at-law  in  the  . 
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city  of  L , and  is  a good  lawyer,  highly  respect- 

ed, and  liberally  patronized.  The  Colonel  loves  to 
tell  yarns,  and  loves  to  tell  none  better  than  those 
connected  with  his  own  exploits.  Out  of  many 
others  I select  the  following  as  deserving  a place 
in  the  Drawer : 

“During  the  Mexican  War,”  the  Colonel  says, 
“I  was  one  day  ordered  to  carry  dispatches  from 

General  Scott’s  head-quarters  to  General  ’s 

head-quarters,  at  a distant  part  of  the  field.  My 
way  led  right  through  the  enemy’s  country,  but  the 
General  thought  that  by  being  cautious  there  would 
be  little  danger.  1 had  got  about  half-way  on  my 
journey  when,  turning  a sharp  point  in  the  road,  I 
came  right  upon  seventeen  Mexicans,  mounted  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  I thought  I was  in  for  it,  but 
remembered  just  then  that  the  Mexicans  always 
shut  their  eyes  before  shooting.  I w as  on  my  guaril. 
The  Mexicans  all  drew'  up  their  pieces  at  once.  I 
watched  until  I saw  their  eyes  shut;  then  I knew 
what  was  coming.  I stooped  down;  the  bullets 
passed  over  my  head;  I rushed  into  their  midst; 
and  in  ten  seconds  had  killed  the  whole  seventeen 
with  my  sabre.  Fact,  sure  as  Gospel,  I did  it.” 

Who  but  Harry  Gilmor  could  match  such  an  ex- 
ploit ? 


At  our  school-feast,  w*rites  the  Superintendent, 
every  body  had  exhibited  a tolerable  appetite,  but 
one  boy  had  eaten  to  repletion,  so  that  when  I saw 
him  suddenly  turn  very  pale,  and  attempt  to  rise 
from  the  table,  1 began  to  fear  that  he  had  made 
himself  ill. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  good  boy?”  inquired 
I,  while  a sympathizing  throng  of  philanthropic  la- 
dies, who  had  been  acting  as  waiters  upon  the  com- 
pany, gathered  around  the  sufferer.  “ Do  you  feel 
unwell  ?” 

44  My  stomach  aches,  Sir,”  replied  the  boy,  with 
great  distinctness. 

44  Dear  me !”  said  I,  almost  suffocated  with  my 
endeavors  to  repress  laughter;  “don’t  you  think 
you  had  better  go  home  ?” 

“No,  no,  Sir,”  replied  the  lad,  with  determina- 
tion. “ It  will  ache  a precious  sight  more  afore  / 
An*  done  tri*  him  /” 

And  I am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  threatened  dictation,  but  devoured  two  slices  of 
cold  pudding  in  addition  to  his  previous  supplies,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Dear  Drawer, — In  early  life  I was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Inspector  of  Common  Schools  in  a town 
not  a thousand  miles  from  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I was  once 
visiting  a school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  said  to 
be  superior  to  all  others  in  my  jurisdiction,  when, 
bestowing  my  attention  upon  the  specimens  of  pen- 
manship submitted  to  me,  I saw  one  the  copy  of 
which  was  this : 

44  Whatever  is  is  right,  says  the  Pope.” 

Waiting  was  taught  in  those  days  by  the  teacher 
writing  in  a fair  hand  and  with  his  best  grace  some 
short  sentence  like  the  above,  excepting  the  last 
three  words.  This  short  sentence  was  called  the 
copy,  and  this  the  pupil  was  to  imitate,  or  write 
after,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  IIow  often  has  my 
writing-book  had  “Many  men  of  many  minds,”  or 
44  Command  you  may  your  mind  from  play,”  or  some 
other  profound  proposition,  with  each  word  arrayed 


upon  a page  in  martial  order,  and  in  exact  rank 
and  file  arrangement,  as  copies ! 

“Well,  Mr.  Editor,  in  this  instance,  anxious  to 
do  my  duty,  I whispered  to  the  man  with  the  birch 
and  ferule  my  profound  conviction  that  the  copy 
was  calculated  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the  hope- 
ful young  scholar  an  untruth  not  warranted  in  his- 
tory, and  the  idea  thence  shooting  forth  would  be 
erroneous,  and  perhaps  an  exposition  of  ignorance 
damaging  both  him  and  his  teacher,  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
ethics  of  the  question,  I doubted  that  the  Pope  had 
ever  said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

44  What,  Mr.  Inspector,  du  you  go  for  tu  say  the 
Pope — him  as  burnt  John  Rogers  at  the  stake — 
didn’t  say  that  are  ?” 

“Yes,  I say  it.” 

“ Wa’al,  now,  I can  prove  it  to  yoor  eves.” 

“ Do  so.” 

I saw  victory  and  triumph  in  every  feature. 
“Now,  Mr.  Inspector,  you  jest  be  generous  and 
just.  You  wouldn’t  give  me  a certifikit  to  teach 
this  ’ere  school  last  fall  jest  ’cause  I miss'd  a single 
question ; now  if  I am  right  in  this  ’ere,  and  can 
prove  it  in  a book,  will  vou  give  me  one  ?” 

44 1 will,  indeed.” 

“Honor  bright?” 

44  Honor  bright.” 

“Malvina  Ann  Terry,  come  right  here  tu  onst 
and  bring  yer  English  Reader  with  ye.  I s’pose 
the  English  Reader  is  good  enough  proof,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“ Any  book  will  do.” 

Malvina  Ann  Terry  was  duly  informed  of  the 
dispute,  and  bidden  to  open  it  at  an  extract  from 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  and  there  I read : 

44  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is  is  right/* 

Pope. 

“ Will  ye  give  it  up  now— will  ye  give  it  up  now, 
Mr.  Inspector?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh,  I was  sartin 
I had  ye.  You  college-lamt  folks  don’t  know  ev- 
ery thing  yet.  I’ll  jest  drop  in  to-night,  and  you 
be  sure  to  have  my  certifikit  ready ; and  jest  look 
here,  I say ; don’t  you  tell  I couldn’t  git  a certifikit 
of  ye,  and  I won’t  tell  a single  word  nor  nothin’  else 
about  vour  mistake  here  to-day.  Nor  Malvina  Ann 
won’t  tell  neither,  ’cause  she’s  a little  sweet  on  me, 
and  I’m  a little  mite  sweet  on  her.  You’re  a rising 
young  doctor,  and  I’m  a rising  young  schoolmaster, 
and  so,  you  see,  we  can  be  friends.” 

What  could  I do  but  say  nothing  ? Nine-tenths 
of  that  community  would  have  believed  me  van- 
quished by  the  schoolmaster.  By-thc-by,  I found 
before  a day  had  passed  that  Malvina  Ann  Terry 
was  very  “sweet”  on  the  schoolmaster,  for  I heard 
her  telling  her  mother  (I  had  a room  at  her  father’s) 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  proved  to  her  entire  sat- 
isfaction, out  of  her  English  Reader,  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  a very  ignorant,  pretentious  person  — in 
fact,  no  better  than  he  should  be. 


Our  little  four-year-old  Carrie  went  with  hcT 
aunt  to  a revival  meeting.  The  preacher  was  very 
earnest  in  his  delivery,  and  she  was  very  much  in- 
terested. 44  Mother,”  said  she,  when  she  came  home, 
44 1 have  heard  such  a smart  minister — he  stamped, 
and  pounded,  and  made  such  a noise ! and,  bv-and- 
by,  he  got  so  mad  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and 
shook  his  fists  at  the  folks,  and  there  wasn't  any  body 
dared  to  go  up  andjight  himP ’ 
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